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The Rules. 
REMARKS 


HON. DAN WAUGH, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 4, 1892, 

On the report of the Committee on Rules. 


Mr, WAUGH said: Y 

Mr. SPEAKER: With a very short experience as a member of 
this body, I have felt it somewhat presumptuous on | part to 
indulge in the general discussion of the rules that should govern 
the deliberations of this House. ‘ - 

I have been content to leave the settlement of that question to 
members whose long experience on this floor has made them fa- 
miliar with the practices and traditions of this House. 

Therefore, what I shall say will not be drawn from the field 
of experience, but from the standpoint of reason and common 
sense, which I believe antedates the existence of the American 
Congress and is a good rule of action in the affairs of men. The 
power to control this body must reside somewhere; otherwise we 
would be a disorganized and discordant multitude. Civilized 
society means organization, a delegation of the power of the many 
to the few, with certain limitations and restrictions. 

We should organize with the view of transacting the business 
of the people and not for the purpose of defeating it. The doc- 
trine advanced in these discussions, that in order to constitute a 
quorum to set the machinery of this House in motion and Ee 
ceed with its business, regard should be had alone to members 
present and participating in the proceedings of this body, I can 
not yield my àssent to. Ido not believe thata member can be pres- 
ent in his seatupon this floor and play the roll of absence or pres- 
ence at the volition of his own will, as to him may seem best, to aid 
‘or obstruct the deliberations of the House. We havea rule that 
requires every member to be present in the Hall of the House 
during its sittings, unless excused or necessarily prevented. 
What is the object of requiring the presence of members if they 
can, in legal effect as regards the business of the House, be deemed 
absent by the simple nonparticipation in its transactions? 

Mr. Speaker, itis conceded the House is vested with a power 
to compel the attendance of its absent members. Why such 
power if, as contended on this floor, such absent members when 
so compelled to attend may sit silently in their seats and be as 
powerful and potent to obstruct the business of the House as by 
their absence? 

Mr. Speaker, such reasoning and logic would lead us to thein- 
evitable result that this House has jurisdiction and power over 
its members on the outside of this Hall, but is powerless over 
them on the inside. Is it not an absurdity to maintain that the 
House has the power tocompel the attendance of its absent mem- 
bers, and when such member has been brought into this Hall in 

' pursuance to the power and mandate of this body, the power of 
the House over him ceases, and he, by his presence, mes 
clothed at once with greater power than the House itself, and 
may become at will the means of obstructing rather than aiding 
the transacting of the business of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we might agree, with the same force 


and reason, that the General Government has the power to or- 
ganize and equip an army or create and man a navy. That being 
done, if a few filibustering officers, at their own will, should re- 
fuse to participate in action or answer to their names at roll call, 
thereby rendering the Government powerless to move its army 
or float its navy, or use it for the purpose of its creation, I do not 
think we would find many of our friends on the other side hunting 
for musty, meaningless precedents to sustain such a position. 

Mr. Speaker, the power of the House to compel the presence 
of its members on floor means something. In my humble 
judgment it means the power of action. It means a present force 
within the power of the House to give it action, just as regarded 
in the Fifty-first , and we of the minority are willing 
to abide under the rules of that Congress during the present 
Congress. The rules of the Fifty-first Congress, though now 
despised and fought by the majority with only the weapons of 
unreasoning precedents, will finally become the recognized rules 
of thisbody. Then our Democratic friends will claim they made 
the discovery and had a patent on it from the beginning, just as 
they have every good thing the Republican pariy has done to 
benefit the country and bless mankind for the last thirty years. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent as intelligent and 
industrious a constituency as any gentleman on this floor. They 
do their business on business principles, and they have the right, 
and the people of the whole country as well, to demand of their 
Representatives that they do their work according to the same 
rule. Itseems that it has been the effort of the House to organ- 
ize to do nothing. Perhaps the country is better off for that; 
yet we should do what business we are going to and adjourn in 
the interest of economy, and not run a continuous windmill at 
the expense of the people. 

During these discussions we have heard that the filibusterer is 
entitled to a respectful consideration at our hands. From my 
acquaintance with this gentleman I do not have a very high ap- 
preciation of his business. I do not believe him to be an honor- 
able parliamentary weapon. So long as this country is gov- 
erned by the rule of majorities, and majorities express the will 
of the people, the filibusterer performs the same service on this 
floor, in his efforts to defeat the will of the people as expressed 
through the will of the majority of this House, as the bulldozer 
does inhis efforts to stifle and defeat their will at the ballot box. 

Our friends on the other side have kept up all through this 
discussion the ery of economy and reform, just as if it was a new 
thing to them and they were trying to learn it. Gentlemen, the 
people have heard your promises and pretenses. What they 
wantnow is yourperformances. They wantthat kind of economy 
that is to the best interest of the whole people and the prosperity 
of the country, not that kind of Democratic economy that pays 
half of its bills and allows the remainder to run over to the next 
year at interest. 

This Hall has also been kept vocal with the expression “ bil- 
lion-dollar Congress.” Yet I fail to hear a single gentleman in- 
form this ee tie Ai oe there was all dollar of 
the appropria e = ngress wro! y appro- 
priated paid out, stolen or lost. While there never was 2 wil 

ion-dollar Congress in this country, yet the appropriations of the 
Fifty-first Congress were in excess of the appropriations of the 
Fiftieth Congress. 

The wonderful growth and prosperity of the country, with its 
population increasing at the rate of over a million annually, 
would necessarily make thisso. A part of this increase was caused 
by the Fiftieth Congress leaving its bills unpaid and a deficiency 
of about $50,000,000 unprovided for, to be inherited and provided 
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for by the Fifty-first Congress. Of this deficit over $25,000,000 


was on account of pensions. 

If it is for providing means to pay the pensions of the old sol- 
diers that we are charged with extravagance, make the most of 
it. We offer no excuse orapology for it. We, on this side, pro- 
pra to keep faith with the promise of the country to care for 

who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and 
orphan, and stand by our pension appropriations and the gener- 
osity of our pension laws. 

e hear gentlemen on the other side boast of their large ma- 
jority on this floor as evidence of the rebuke by the people of the 
work of the Fifty-first Congress. Be sure, gentlemen, you have 
the tr ue cause of so many of these seats before me being filled 
with accidents. We, on this side, are willing to take our pros- 
perity, increased trade and commerce, and the enlarged markets 
for the products of our farms furnished our farmers with buy- 
ers and not sellers for their products, as the result of the legisla- 
tion of that Congress, with its entire work, together with the 

triotic, intelligent, and business-like administration of Presi- 

ent Harrison, and submit them to the people in 1892 for their 
approval or disapproval. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 17, 1892. 
in Committee of the Whole, and having under consid- 


R. 5974) making appropriations for current and contin- 
sapulations with Indian tribes, for the 


The House 
eration the Dill ( 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are some items all through this bill that 
I would like to pay san hi to; but I have not the time to do 
that without von oer gon the time of the House. These items 
for the support of Indian schools deserve attention, I think. Some 
of them cty appropriations that I regard as extravagant; and I 
want to say that I do not discuss this bill, or speak of it, with any 
irit or intention of comparing it with other bills of the last 
Congress or any other Congress. I would vote for this or any 
other appropriation bill if I regarded it as correct and necessary. 
The object oughtnot to be merely to cut the appropriation below 
last year—but is the appropriation right, is itn ; whether 
it exceeds or falls short of the appropriations of former bills. 
Precedents have cost this Government millionsof money. Bills 
a propriating large sums go through here with no other explana- 
on than that former bills con g similar items became law. 
Lop these same or similar items in the Indian bill in the 
Fiftieth Congress, as well as in the Fifty-first, and I desire to 
speak in opposition to these now in the Fifty-second. There are 
a number of items here for these select boarding schools for In- 
dian boys and girls which I desire to call the special attention of 
the House to. For instance, for the support of the Indian indus- 
trial school at Carlisle, Pa., $105,000. 
Mr. PICKLER. On what page? 
Mr. STOCKDALE. On page 47. 
r oF Granaportation of Pupila to and from Carlisle school, and for the 
* O: e 
Tepalr of bulldings $105,000. > 
We have also one of these select schools in Virginia, and one 
in North Carolina; one in Philadelphia, and, I believe, one in 
Florida, and one or more in Indiana; and I have been creditably 
informed—in fact, it was not disputed—and I think the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] spoke of it in the Fifty- 
first Congress, that these pupils for the Carlisle (Pa.) school 
are transported from the Western Territories and States and 
reservations to Carlisle, Pa., and there educated, or tried to be, 
at the public expense, and they are then rted back to 
their reservation at the public expense. Whether this trans- 
rtation includes sleeping-car fare in the Pullman palace cars I 
o not know. 
On page 51 we find thisitem: 
For Boo aes and education of two hundred Indian pupils at Lincoln Insti- 
tute, elphia, at 167 per annum each, $33,400. 
On page 52, this item: 
For sapport of sixty Indian pupils at White's Manual Labor Institute of 
Wabash, Ind., $10,020. 


On same page this: 

For support of eight; ils at the Cherokee Training School at Cherokee, 
North COTON. at 31 8 each, 813.300. =a 

On page 50 we have an item of $20,040 for Indian school at 
Hampton, Va. 

We have other items for similar schools in the West. For in- 
stance, $47,620 for a school of the same sort at Albuquerque, N. 
Mex.; one at Chilocco, Ind. T., $62,110; one at Carson City, Nev., 
$19,200; one at Pierre, S. Dak., $33,200; one at Flandreau, S. 
Dak., $20,000; one at Santa Fé, N. Mex., $35,250; one at Genoa, 
Nebr., $63,000; one at Shoshone Reservation, Wyo., $20,500: one 
at Grand Junction, Colo., $29,000; one at Fort Totten, N. Dak., 
$54,300; one at Lawrence, Kans., $88,000; one at Phoenix, Ariz., 
$38,000; one at Salem, Oregon, 853, 750; one at Jocko Reservation, 
in Montana, $45,000. 

For support of 100 Chippewa boys and girls at St. John’s Uni- 
versity and St. Benedict’s Academy, Minnesota, $15,000; another 
lot of 100 at St. Paul School, Minnesota, $15,000; another school at 
Fort Mojave, Ariz., $32,500. For supportand education of Indian 
popis at other schools, other than heretofore provided for, $75,- 

; for supportof Indian pupils at Mount Pleasant School, Michi- 
gan, $15,000; for support of Indian popii at normal school at 

nsselaer, Ind., $8,330; for support of Indian pupils at five other 
schools named, $75,000. 

The items of that sort in this bill for supporting Indians at 
boarding schools, colleges, and academies in this country amount 
to largely over a million dollars. It is stated by the eo 
from Washington [Mr. WILSON] that we are engaged in a great 
work in educating these people. Sir, we could engage in a 
great work” by educating all the children in the United States, 
if we had the money. It would be a proas work” to furnish 
implements and stock and farming utensils to all the agricultural 
colleges and schools in the United States and pay the board of 
students and clothe them, if it were agreeable to the people who 
furnish the money, and the world would applaud such great 
benevolence. But do we not owe someth to the tax-laden 
people who furnish money as well as to the Indians? Must we 

‘orever oppress the toiling masses of this country because senti- 
mentalists think the Indian ought not to work? 

Mr. ROCKWELL. If the gentleman will permit me, I think 
he is laboring under a misapprehension as to the item of $100,000 
for the support and maintenance of these children at Carlisle. 
There are ides Carlisle, Hampton Institute, and 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I know that. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The item for “transportation ” to which 
the gentleman refers is the last item in the bill with reference 
to the schools, and it is $40,000 for the transportation of every 
Indian pupil brought from the West to an Indian school at the 
East. That is all. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Iam sorry to say that the gentleman has 
not given me any information, although I have no doubt that his 
intentions were good. Iam speaking of these items for trans- 
porting these pupils who are in the Indian boarding schools, and 
the transportation—— 

Mr. ROCKWELL. But the transportation is not included in 
the item which the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. STOCKDALE (reading): 

For support of Indian industrial school at Carlisle, at not exceeding #167 
per pup $ rA 0S 000 the pupils to and from Carlisle school and 

I understood the gentleman [Mr. ROCKWELL] to say there 
was nothing in that item with reference to transportation. He 
does not seem to know his own bill. And, Mr. Chairman, it was 
because of items of this character that I opposed having this bill 
crowded through the House, as many appropriation bills are, re- 
lying upon the reports of the committees only. I have no criti- 
cism to make upon the committees. I haye no doubt that they 
are all honest, and I have no doubt that this committee believe, 
with the gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON], that these 
appropriations are right and ought to be made; but, having In- 
dian schoolsall through the West, in New Mexico, in the Dakotas, 
in Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, and Colorado, in the Terri- 
tories, schools supported by the United States Government, I say 
that to go to the West and take these Indians and transport them 
to these Eastern schools in Pennsylvania and in Virginia and in 
North Carolina and elsewhere is an expenditure of money for 
which no reason can be given, except that it has been done before. 
If we are to be governed by that precedent then the annual ex- 
penditures for this purpose will continue for all time to come. 

What greater sarcasm on common sense than to feed a naturally 
indolent race, and carry their provisions to them, and say to them, 
we will do this until you go to work for yourselves, and then we 
will quit. When, think you, they will go to work? To tell an 


army of Indian agents and employés with large salaries, and 
traders with exclusive privileges, that as soon as they get the 
Indians in a condition to support themselves we will dispense 


with your services, and expect them toexert themselves to hurry 
that millennial day! 

Mr. Chairman, just so long as these methods go on with the In- 
dian chiefs and headmen, who handle the money, in sympathy 
with the combination, just so long will these annual demands for 
eight millions be made. 

he gentleman from Washington [Mr. WILSON] has opposed 


reducing the salary of the superintendent of an Indian school 
there from $4,000 to $3,000, and he has id sag reducing the sal- 
aries of the other employés from $3,000 to $2,500 because they 
are worth that sum. It is to be phage that schools having 
such costly officers are as efficient as any that exist in this coun- 
try, and why not leave the Indians out there near their homes 
and save the large amounts of money annually expended for 
transportating them from the West to schools in the East and 
return? Indeed, I would like to know by whatauthority of ethics 
or morals, or eyen sentiment, we are required to commit this 
waste on the public treasury. Is not this Carlisle school simply: 
a one hundred thousand dollar e 

When I spoke of this subject in the Fiftieth Congress one gen- 
tleman said that these Indians educated in Pennsylvania became 
civilized in a measure and hired out to the Pennsylvania farmers 
to work on the farms of that State. I understand that they do 
that, and that some of them make pretty good farm hands. 
Then, the fact is, the United States Government is educating 
farm hands for the farmers of Pennsylvania at a cost of $167 a 
year each. Pennsylvania is a very good State, but I don’t think 
we have reached that point that we are bound to educate farm 
hands for her at such great cost to the people of the howle 


country. 

Mr. PICKLER. Whatare you going to do with these Indians 
if you do not educate them? 

r. STOCKDALE. Let me ask the gentleman a question 
from his standpoint. What are you going to do with the chil- 
dren of millions of colored people that you do not educate? 

Mr. PICKLER. We are educating them. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Not one cent—not asingle dollar—do you 
spend to educate them. 

Mr. PICKLER. We do in the North. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Do you provide separate boarding schools 
for colored children in the North? 

Mr. PICKLER. No, sir; it is not necessary. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No, it is not necessary, They can take 
their chances, I suppose. I would say in response to that sort of 
sentiment—— ‘ 

Mr. PICKLER. Do not some Indians vote? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. In Mississippi they do, some of them. 

Mr. PICKLER. These Indians vote, if they have takenlands 
in severalty. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, if you can get them across the line 
they do vote in many places as [ am informed. 

ow, what I object to is that we are compelled to take money 
out of the pockets of our people to pay for boarding schools for 
these Indians, who are as able to support themselves, as able to 
work, as the people I represent, and who have better land. We 
take these Indian children, put them in a ear, transport 
them to a school at Carlisle, Pa., or to another school in Phila- 
delphia, and I suppose we will soon establish a curriculum to pre- 
Eau 1 to enter the select Four Hundred” in New York. 

ughter. 


I will tell you why I object to this way of spending the public 
money. I represent a large constituency of colored people, who 
work day by day to furnish their proporkon of the money that 
we appropr te for these Indians. The United States Govern- 
ment, with niggard hand, refused to give one dollar for the edu- 
cation of those people. But the white people of that unfortunate 
country, when they were crushed to the earth, bleeding atevery 
pore, rose up amid all their desolation, and handed out for this 
purpose one-half of the money that they could raise to educate 
the colored children of the South. The colored people of my 
State do not pay 10 per cent of the money spent upon the educa- 
tion of their children. Yet no difference is made in the amount 
thatis expended for that purpose. We pay more money in pro- 
portion to our wealth for public schools than the cultured State 
of Massachusetts, which is at the head of the column in regard 
» oaüoation ana colored and white are alike beneficiaries of the 

und. 
` Representing these people, white and colored, I say that I do 
protest in all earnestness against the appropriation for the edu- 
cation of these Indians in this extrayagant manner. I protest 
because I believe it isa wrong—a grievous wrong—that money 
should be taken from our people under these circumstances and 
expended in this sort of folly, We have an expenditure of over 
a million dollars for these schools for Indian chil- 
dren. Yetnocommunity, as far as I know, either in this country 
or any other, furnishes Pecan g schools at public expense for 
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girls and boys. I donot believe they do that in Massachusetts; 
do the oralig to Mr. HOAR]? 

Mr. AR. We do not, except as to institutions for the edu- 
cation of teachers. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. We have an industrial school, modeled, 
I presume, after the school in Massachusetts, where we educate 
teachers; but the idea of educating children at public expense at 
a boarding school, spending $167 per pupil for board and cloth- 
ing, besides transportation to and from the school, is something 
unheard of anywhere except in the Congress of the United States. 
So I think this appropriation of $1,000,000 ought to be expunged 
from this bill. 

Mr. TUCKER. Do you offer an amendment to that effect? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I will when the proper time comes. We 
are now engaged in the general discussion. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. As the gentleman has been 
discussing the item of this appropriation bill in regard to the 
Carlisle school, I wish to ask what proposition he has to sub- 
mit? What would he do with the Indians? We have largely 
taken the land of the Indian, wehave taken his hunting grounds 
we have taken his fisheries. Now, what are we to do with him? 
Are we to say to him, Treat, trade or travel?“ Iremind the 
gentlemen that we are confronted with a condition.“ What is 


his proposition? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Chairman, we have heard that ques- 
tion for the last forty years, Whatare we going to do with him? 
Gentlemen who are so anxious to appropriate money for these 
people always furnish the answer to that question themselves by 
plunging their hands into the Treasury and giving whatever 
money is asked for. They seem to think that the Indian has a 
perfect right to sit down or lie down (for most of these poop are 
too lazy to sit up), and that the Government must pick him up in 
its arms, fold him in a red blanket, look in his face, and as my 
friend from New Hampshire [Mr. MCKINNEY] says, with the 
sweet smile with which a mother looks into the face of her first- 
born. [Laughter.] 

But I say that the Indians have better land than many of my 
people have; they are as able to work; they are as able to edu- 
cate their children at public schools provided at their homes, 
without having these select boarding schools in the Eastern 
States. Why, sir, if the pro tion were to educate Indians in 
our institutions of learning at Yale or Harvard, I suppose the ques- 
tion might be and would be asked in the same manner, and with 
the same assurance, If you do not educate the Indians there, 
what are you going to do with them?” And if this extravagance 
goes on unrebuked it will not be long until we will find the Goy- 
ernment educating Indians at colleges and seminaries; and if 
any one objects, the same response will be given, What are 
you going to do with them? You have taken his lands and de- 
stroyed his hunting grounds and they can not learn. I say that 
involves the Indians will never learn to work. That there are not 
lands T for him to live on by hunting is true, but it is not 
true that they have not lands enough to live upon, and live roy- 
ally, if they will but till thesoil. They have lands enough to make 
them rich; or are asable to work as any people in the world, but 
they never will as long as we feed them in idleness. Why should 
they? How long, may I ask, is this policy to last? How long 
shall we continue to take the bread out of our own le’s mouths 
to feed these savages in idleness? Just that long will they refuse 
to work and refuse to be civilized. It requires more than coax- 
ing to make people work when they know they will be fed with- 
out it, and it is too much to expect of Indian agents to destro, 

their own offices and business by teaching the Indians to be self- 


e 
e took their lands from them how? By paying them their 
rice, which was a fair one, and a very good thing for them. We 
ave made, I hope, a fairdeal with the Indians. I do not believe 
that the gentlemen on the Indian Committee would say that the 
United States Government is in the attitude of either a thief ora 
robber toward these people, and therefore that they owe the In- 
dians support and education all their lives. They have been 
paid for their land. They are being paid for their land to-day, 
every acre of it thatistaken. Theyare being pag so much that, 
as my friend from Arkansas såys, the five civilized tribes are the 
richest people on the face of the earth to-day per capita. They 
are in a better condition than many of the white people in the 
most prosperous parts of the country. They are in a better con- 
dition for money because they have more than they want. They 
have money now in the Treasury of the United States to their 
crediton which we are paying them interest. They do not need it. 
But, Mr. Chairman, they were in no better condition when 
they started than these other tribes are; and yet we are always 
vexing the ears of the American people with the cry of ** poor 
Lo!” Iam tired of it, and when I 5 to the people that I 
have the honor to represent, and they ask me What did you do 
with those $8,000,000 you appropriated through the Committee 


on Indian Affairs?” and I take up this bill and read it over to 
them and then pause for an answer, will some of you gentlemen 
who advocate these monstrous propositions and expect us to vote 
for them furnish me with information that I can tell my people 
why these Indians are so handsomely treated, and petted and 
nursed and caressed, and brought East to be educated? 

And again, I ask some gentleman to get up on this floor and, 
when he talks about the bill, to explain why these Indian agents 
have to travel so much and why they have to spend so much 
money of the United States Governmentin traveling? Why, the 
whole bill bristles with Indian agents. The Indian agents are 
so thick out there that they can not thrive well, and yet they are 
traveling all over the country in Pullman cars and are 
ing cars at the expense of the people. at do you want them 
for, so many of them traveling—traveling where? to do what? 

Mr. Chairman, it has become proverbial in this country that 
when once you create an office there is no power on earth to 
cause its repeal. When you created Indian agencies out there 
it became a permanent institution, and the occupants regard 
them as vested rights in themselves and will endeavor to see 
that nothing is done to jeo ize their tenure. 

But, returning to the schools. I should like some gentleman 
to tell me, if he can, how many girls and boys are at this Car- 
lisle school. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. The average number supported there is 
778, at a total cost of $100,000, being 8128 for each scholar as 
against $175 for each scholar on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Are there any white or colored girls in 
Pennsylvania who have this amountset apart for their education? 
Can some gentleman give me thatinformation? Howmany girls 
and boys are there inthe United States; how manyare in my own 
State, white and black, that would like to have one-half of this 
money set apart for theireducationand maintenance. Why they 
would gladly furnish the other half, if they had to work morning 
and evening and holidays to do it. 

Mr. O’ of Pennsylvania. Letme state to the gentleman 
from Mississippi that this fund also clothes as well as educates 
these children at Carlisle. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Why, certainly; and so much the worse. 
Our old, valued friend from Pennsylvania seems to think it an 
additional recommendation that the Government clothes and 


feeds Tuona poopie. 
Mr. W. of Washington. You do not want them to go 
unclothed; you do not want them to go naked, do you? [Laugh- 


ter. 

tte. STOCKDALE. No, we do not want them to go naked 

Mr. WILSON of Washingto Especially in Pennsylvania. 
oes the gentleman object to their wearing clothes? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Well, at the expense of my people Iwould 
just alittle rather that they would not wear quite such fine clothes. 
These Pennsylvania people are very proud about their clothes, 
eres it costs too much to furnish them at public expense. 

r. 
- Mr WILSON of Neary bog Do the Pennsylvanians dress 
better than the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. STOCKD. . I think so; but one thing certain, “the 
entleman from Mississippi” does not get his clothes at the pub- 
c expense. ughter. 

But I would like to see some people whose children go out 
daily to guide the plow and attend to other labor on the farm, 
and can not go to school at all because they are not able to be 

red from the necessary work and who are taxed for eve 
shoe they wear, for every shirt, every pair of pants and one gal- 
lows [laughter I say I would like to see some consideration 
shown to these people who pay a tax of 35 cents a pound and 35 

r cent ad valorem on everything they wear to enable these 
5 15 to be clothed all the time in purple and fine linen. And 
vet the Government because it has the power thrusts its edu- 
cated fingers into the pockets of the people to take out money to 
support these Indians, while the people who furnish the money 
are exposed to sunshine gnd storm in the struggle to live. 

Ihave my own opinion of such a proceeding, but probably I 
could not express it in parliamentary language. [Laughter.] If 
this money was ed at a fair pro rata there might be some 
reason init. But every man knows, that knows anything in this 
country, that the money furnished to support this Government 
in all its extravagance is not furnished fairly by the people. 
There is one man and more than one individual in the State of 
New York who is worth as much as the whole State im some 
parts of the Union in actual assessed property values, and does not 
pay one-fortieth part of the taxes to the United States Govern- 
ment. But we are forced to pay for the purpose of ing on 
this stupendous folly of taking care of these people who are able 
to work and take care of themselyes. Who has ever heard of 
one of these Indians that has been taken through school in these 
Eastern institutions doing anything for humanity and for man- 
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kind except to come back here, 
money out of the United States Government? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What do they do when they get back 
on the Apache Reservation? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would like to know that. I have made 
frequent inquiries of gentlemen who lived in the West, and who 
know the condition of affairs out there, and I have yet to hear 


rhaps as a chief, to get more 


the first report from those gentlemen that these Indians who 
have been educated have gone out there and stood up like men 
for civilization and for the good of mankind, or of their own race. 
When will this work be completed? For a hundred years 
and more the liberal Christian people of these United States 
have had an army of missionaries, pious, good, honest men and 
women, in front of the line of march of civilization, trying to 
civilize and Christianize these people. 

The reports come back from the agents that they are being 
civilized. Why, they have even got my good-hearted friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. PEEL} to believe and the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. WILSON] to believe that they are doing a great work. 
It is great in colossal expenditures without results, and pr 
to be great in everlasting duration. 

Some gentlemen in Pennsylvania had a banquet over in Phil- 
e some time ago. My friend. the gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, was the leader of it, I believe. A large number of the 
members of the House and Senate went over there. They wanted 
to call the attention of the United States Congress to the fact 
that they desired tocommemorate and show to future generations 
the glory and the grandeur of the American Government—a 
project that I was in favor of and am now. But it occurs to mo 
that since we have seen the stubborn persistence with which these 
Indian agents and employés perpetuate their offices we need noth- 
ing else to perpetuate the ah Ba this country and the in- 
ception and establishment of this Government except those In- 
dian agents, for they will be there a thousand years from now. 
[Laughter.] 

When this Capitol shall have crumbled into classic ruins, when 
that monument shall have fallen, and when this t civilization 
shall probably have waned into semibarbarism, the Indian agents’ 
voices will come from all along the Northwest saying, Send us 
money to civilize the Indians.” [Laughter.] y, they have 

ot an appropriation here for the Modocs. They killed all the 
odocs long ago for ting Gen. Canby. By the way, there 
is an evidence of the civilization of an hundred years. e gal- 
lant and dashing Custer met his tragic death at the hands of the 
civilized Indians of an hundred years, whenhe was trying to de- 
fend the women and children of the country. 

Now, I am asked what proposition I would make. I have sug- 
gested a proposition before. If these people are civilized give 
them a civilized government under the control of the United 
States. If they are not civilized, and if after one hundred years 
of government and three hundred years of contact with the most 
civilized race of the world, they are still savages, then let the 
strong arm of the Government be extended over them in justice 
and in kindness. If they are civilized, give them a state govern- 
ment. If they are not civilized let there be a local government to 
deal with them. à 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Break up their tribal relations? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Let their tribal relations as independent 
nations be broken up. I have no faith and no patience with this 
cry that comes back that the Northwestern people will not treat 
the Indians fairly. 

Mr. WILSON of Washi n. Is it not a fact that every effort 
is being made to break up their tribal relations? Were not mil- 
lions of dollars expended in the purchase of their lands last year 
with the very object of doing that? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. It seems like every effort is Pena. made 
to keep these people in a position where money can be asked for 
from the Espen for them; money that they have not earned. 

A MEMBER. ere do you hear that? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. It comes with one voice from the West 
and Northwest that these agents are a large proportion of them 
dishonest. The statement comes from there that these people 
are being defrauded. We deal with these Indians as independ- 
ent nations and make treaties with them, and then perform the 
travesty of sending soldiers out there to watch them, to keep 
them within certain lines, and if mef dare to go off the reserva- 
tions the United States Army goes after them full tilt and brings 
them back. Yet they are an independent nation. Is that treat- 
ing them fairly? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. I would like to know in what part of the West it is 
that the United States Army is sent after Indians when they 
leave the reservations? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In Arizona. That is one place; but 
they have never caught them yet. 
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Mr. STOCKDALE. It has been done within the last twelve 
months. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. How many times have they been 
sent? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. It has been done all over the Northwest. 
The gentleman must be from the East, not to know any more 
about the Indians than that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I consumed? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed thirty min- 


utes. 
Foss STOCKDALE. Iwould like to reserve the balance of my 
e. 


Leonidas C. Honk. 


REMARKS 
HON. EZRA B. TAYLOR, 
OF OHIO, ^ 


IN THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 30, 1892, 


On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon. Leonidas C. Houk, late 
a Representative from the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR said: . 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire 1 to record the impression made 
upon me by my friend Judge Houk during an acquaintance of 
about twelve years in this Hall. I never saw him elsewhere. 
When I became a member of this branch of the National Legis- 
lature in December, 1880, I was welcomed and warmly greeted 
by Mr. Houk, who was then a member, and at the close of the 
Fitty-first Congress we exchanged words of kindness and sep- 
arated not doubting an early reunion in this place. 

During the interval between the first salutation and the last 
farewell I met him almost daily, during the sessions of the House, 
and was always conscious that his presence was an added pleas- 
ure, but I was not aware of the th of my affection for him 
till I heard of his sudden death, nor do I now care to analyze the 
cause of that attachment. > 

That he was a manly man, brave, generous, faithful, one felt 
at the first contact; that he was gifted was soon learned. His 
humor and wit, for he had both, beamed and flashed, but the 
depth and universality of his sympathetic nature, perhaps the 
most controlling element in his character, could only be fully 
known by acquaintance. It was this that so endeared him to 
those who knew him well. His other qualities excited admi- 
ration; this bound him to hisfriendsasa loved and loving brother. 

So reluctant to give him up, to feel that our ropni parting was 
final, is my heart that even now I am unable to e that he 
is actually gone and will come to us no more. His beaming eye 
is indeed closed, and his kindly voice forever stilled, but it does 
not seem so, and when the name he bore is called in this Hall, 
though so often answered by a voice saddened by his loss, I in- 
stinctively, for a moment, expect to hear my friend’s clear, de- 
cided response; but it can never be. My poor words are ineffect- 
ive to express my appreciation of his c r or my profound 
regret at his absence, and silence alone can do justice to my feel- 


ings. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEEOH 
HON. SAMUEL W. PEEL, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 18, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 5974) making tion for current and contingent ex- 
penses and fulfilling treaty stip with Indian tribes for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893. ` 


Mr. PEEL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill now under consideration is the bill 
reported —.— from the Committee on Indian Affairs, making 
appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 


Indian De nt and fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
various In) tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 

The entire bill pong as for the purposes before stated 
$7,461,719.44.. The same bill passed at the first session of the last 
or Fifty-first Congress appropriated $7,480,954.47, from which it 
will be seen that the present bill carries $29,235.03 less than the 
one referred to. The same bill passed at the second session of the 
Fifty-first Congress, being the last one PSE aE upon 
its face $17,651,842.41, but it is fair and just to the last Congress 
to say that $9,614,898.37 of that bill was 9 — riated to pay for 
lands previously purchased from various ian tribes by the 
United States, the contracts for which were ratified in the same 
bill; this amount was added to the bill by unanimous consent. 
Therefore the amount just stated, to wit, 89,614, 898.37, is not prop- 
erly chargeable to the regular appropriation bill for last year. 
To deduct that amount f:om the face of the last bill we have left 
for the Indian service proper the sum of $8,036,944.04. From 
this statement it will be seen that the bill under consideration 
being for the next year is $575,225.60 less than the same bill for 
last year, and $10,190,122.97 less than the face of the last bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the present bill was prepared by our committee 
with great care, with a view to strict economy in public expendi- 
tures, and with a view to bringing to aspeedy end the much-vexed 
and greatly-misunderstood Indian question. The policy of the 
Government toward these helpless people is well fixed. In the 
earlier days of the Republic the Indian lived very much as did the 
wild beasts of the woods—the deer, the antelope, the elk, and the 
buffalo were his daily companions; good hunting ground was his 
8 The pride of the buck was the chase and the warpath. 

he women bore the children and did the drudgery. It was an 
insult to the brave to ex him to work; his mission from his 
standpoint was an exalted one, which was to fight the paleface 
and his own ple when cause, real or imaginary, offered, and 
to chase the alo. 

This being the natural disposition of the Indian, his object was 
to keep ahead of civilization. Hence, as the white man either 
bargained for or forced control of his possessions, he and the buf- 
falo disap together. They were through this process soon 
pushed west of the Mi ippi River. And as the enterprising 
white man, with the sunshine of civilization, pressed westward, 
Mr. Indian and his buffalo went still further west, always keeping 
pace with each othef; and as long as there was a wild wilderness 
west to go to, the Indian was the first living soul to inhabit it. 
And as long as this temporary patchwork could be used we had 
no Indian schools; we had no Indian farmers, teachers, or me- 
chanics; it was war and butchery, bloodshed and 3 for 
wrongs either real or imagined. Our helpless women and chil- 
dren were murdered and ou ed beyond discription. There 
was no terror equal to the war whoop of the savage, with scalping 
knife and hatchet. 

Upon discovery of gold in California in 1848-49 the irrepress- 
ible Americans made their way beyond the red man and took 
possession of the Pacific coast.. The great wealth of that section 
soon became world-wide; hence, in a few years great States were 
formed full.of intelligent, industrious ple. Soon the trans- 
continental railroads plowed their way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. With such connection the tide of white emigration 
pressed westward insuch innumerable numbers that the startled 
aborigines were soon surrounded. The white man’s lines were 
drawn nearer and nearer the Indian, until his buffalo disappeared 
from the land, the smaller game gradually ere away, 
and when he appealed to the Great Father to give him new 
hunting grounds, where the buffalo roamed over the wild prairie 
and the deer and the elk grazed apon the sunny slopes, the 
Great Father had no more to give ; the white man had it 


Finding themselves without the chase, cramped with hunger, 
ressed on all sides by the white man, despair more than revenge 
ve them to the warpath. Conflict after conflict followed; 
death and devastation was the result; the often-repeated horrors 
of Indian border warfare soon aroused the American people to 
reflect upon the situation. All Christian men and women recog- 
nized the fact that they once owned, if not by discovery by prior 
possession, all this beautiful country; and by various means, 
either right or wrong, we have it now. 
All confess that the Indian was here when we came, and .that 


| we came without his invitation. We find then that we are both 


here, he with few acres, we with many; they are weak and we 
are strong; they number only about 260,000, we over 65,000,000; 
they are ignorant and superstitious, we are intelligent and re- 
fined; many of them are peniless and homeless. 

God made them; God made us. We are all here in the same 
country—no other country wants them—no more wild West u 
which to place them; the chase is gone. What shall we do? 
What does common justice and common humanity dictate? Shall 


8 
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we kill them and wipe them from the face of the earth, and tell 
the historian to transmit it to our children that our fair and happy 
land was once the property of amurdered race? Shall we stan 
indifferently by and see them pine away by starvation and dis- 
ease? I trust, Mr. Chairman, that the heart of no American is 
sodepraved and selfish as to do either; if there was no other con- 
sideration connected with this subject but common humanity 
we should deal humanely with them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other and greater reasons for the 
education and civilization of the rising generation of the Indians. 
He must from the very nature of things become a citizen; he must 
be incorporated into our civilization, and assume both the privi- 
leges ane responsibilities of citizenship. He will cast, in common 
with other men, the ballot—that weapon of governmenal power 
that is to rule our nation. Then, if he is to help rule, is it not 
only our duty to ourselves and our posterity, as well as to our in- 
terest, to take charge of these savage, superstitious, ignorant peo- 
ple and prepare them to rule correctly and in the interest of good 
government? 

The ballot in the hands of a wild man would be as dangerous 
to the life of the country as a loaded pistol to human life in the 
hands of a lunatic. If we desire our free institutions tocontinue 
and our form of government to be perpetuated, we must see to it 
that every citizen of this country who wields the ballot, whether 
white, red, or black, is sufficiently enlightened to understand 
good policy from bad. He must be taught to act from reason and 
not savage passion. To love our country is to knowit. The great 
strength oF. our Government restsin the virtue, intelligence, and 
affections of her people. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, do we, the people of the South, tax our- 
selves more than we are really able to pay to educate the negro? 
It is well known that in the Southern States the white people 

ay nineteen-twentieths of the taxes, and the revenues arising 
kan taxation for school purposes is equally divided between the 
white and the black children. We do this, and we do it cheer- 
fully. From a selfish, narrow standpoint this would be wrong. 
We could well say that we will not pay taxes to educate other 
pane children. Sir, I am glad to say that the people of the 
uth are actuated from a higher and nobler pu We know 
that the negro is here, like the Indian, tostay. One we brought 
with us; the other was here when we came. We know that un- 
less the rising generation of negro children are educated and 
prepared for good citizenship that they will be a menace not 
only to our National Government but to our local, county, and State 
as well. Then if it is a common duty, as well as a necessity, to 
prepare the black man for good citizenship, it is equally neces- 
sary to prepare the red man. 

It is somewhat amusing to hear gentlemen on this floor talk 
loud and eloquently about tion the peoples money to educate 
the Indians. Some of them so loud over the wrong that 
they evidentlyintend to make their constituents hear them; they 
talk as though the entire amount appropriated in this bill was 
absolutely given to the Indians; that alone shows that they ab- 
solutely know neering anant the Indian question or the Indian 
service. It is a fact, Chairman, that out of the 260,000 In- 
dians in this country we only subsist about 58,000 at Govern- 
ment expense, and nearly half of these have lately sold us mil- 
lions of acres of land, for which we owe them, and are using the 
amount to feed, clothe, and educate them. In the last few years 
they have given up to the Government for white settlement over 
43,000,000 acres. Over half of the money in this bill is simply 
paying the Indians what we owe them under contract. Would 
the gentleman from Mississippi TES STOCKDALE] have the Gov- 
ernment repudiate this? ould he have us keep their land 
and refuse to pay for it? 

No, Mr. Chairman, the Government has at last entered upon a 
substantial, permanent, humane, and sensible policy with this 
Indian question. We areas zapol as circumstances willadmit, 
allotting lands in severalty to s, fixing each family on a 
home tke a white man, buying the remainder from them, and 
opening it to white settlement at a price that will reimburse the 
Government with the proceeds of the surplus land. Through 

ractical farmers, mechanics, and school teachers we are teach- 
ing the children the waysof civilized life; teaching them to make 
a living in the only way left for them. Oh! but the gentleman 
from Mississippi says ‘‘put the rascal on 160 acres of land and 
make him work, or let him starve.” That sounds very fair and 
reasonable, and doubtless his many admiring constituents will 
applaud him for such noble and patriotic expressions. 
the gentleman was to capture a wild buffalo bull, would he 
expect him to calmly and quietly walk under the yoke and draw 
the plow-or cart smoothly and nicely like the gentle ox that had 
been educated from a ; or should he run down and lariat a 
wild, full-grown horse, would he expect him to carry his rider or 
draw a buggy with his wife and children as quietly and safely as 
the well-trained domestic horse; in either case would be as-rea- 


sonable as to Srpeat a wild or savage Indian, who never knew any- 
thing but hunt for a living, to know how to plow, plant, or gather 
a crop. 

Such talk, Mr. Chairman, is nonsense; the true and only way 
out of the Indian question is to educate them how to work, how 
to take care of stock, how to handle tools, how to plant, and when 
and how to gather crops. When this is done then turn them 
loose to fight their battles like other people. To select, say, 10 
per cent of the children from any given tribe and educate them 
and then allow them to back to their old friends, they soon 
fall back to their old habits and the time and money are lost— 
this is but. natural. Such a large majority will control such a 
small minority; but if you will take all the children of school age 
and teach them all at once the ways of civilized life they will not 

o back to the blanket, but, with a proper start on the farm or 
in the shop, they will make a support. 

There are about thirty thousand children of school age outside 
the five civilized tribes, and they have fine schools of their own 
and donot need, nor do they get, any help from the Government. 
There are now nearly twenty thousand of these children being 
educated, not alone in books, but in all kinds of industry. One 
and a quarter million dollars more, properly expended, will put 
the entire thirty thousand in line of training that will make 
them self-supporting; this continued year after year for a reas- 
onable time will end the Indian question. This, in my judg- 
ment, is the only sure way out of it. While itis true that is a 
large amount of money, it is cheaper than to fight them, and cer- 
tainly a more humane way. 

From an official statement sent me from the Secretary of War, - 
the last Sioux outbreak in Dakota cost the Government nearly a 
million dollars, besides the loss of life of both Indians and white 


men. That statement is as follows: 
WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 4, 1892. 
Sm: In mse to your letter of the 27th ultimo asking the cost of the 
late Sioux Indian war to the United Sta Ihave the honor to advise you 


that the cost to the War Department — S48.50, as shown in the inclosed 
reports of the Quartermaster-General, the Commissary General of Subsist- 
ence, and the Surgeon-General. 


Very respectfully, 
L. A. GRANT, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
Hon. S. W. PEEL, 
Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Repr. 


This bill, Mr. Chairman, is as small as the service will allow. 
I wish I could make it smaller, but it would be bad economy to 
do it. We have made some changes in regard to the mode of 
expending the money here approprisied which we believe will, 
prove beneficial. We have reduced some salaries and curtailed 
expenses when and where we could. A few years ago all that 
beautiful country west of my own State, to the Panhandle of 
Texas, was wild Indian country. It was dangerous to goamongst 
the most civilized and talk about buy. any of their surplus 
lands, much less talk about their being citizens of our common 
country. Now, how is it? 

In the Fiftieth Congress, when I had the honor to be chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, as now, we bought from the 
Creeks and Seminoles what was tuen called Oklahoma. At a 
late hour in the closing days of that Congress I had the honor 
to place in the Indian appropriation bill that I had then in charge 
a law that opened that splendid country to whitesettlement. That 
was the entering wedge to that apparent stone wall upon the 
western border of my own State. en it was opened by proc- 
lamation of the President, as was provided by the law, in the 
following spring, the rush from almost all sections was simply 
wonderful. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I had the honor to place upon 
that appropriation bill the law creating the Cherokee Commis- 
sion, with power and authority to purchase all the surplus lands 
west of the ninety-sixth degree. Since that time this commission 
has purchased from the various Indians over eleven million 
acres of land, most of which is far above the average. Some of 
these lands have been opened to settlement and more will be in 
the near future. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, where a few years ago there was nothing 


but a wild and almost unoccupied waste there is now that flourish- 


ing and beautiful 5 a Territorial form of government, 
known as Oklahoma, with 60,000 enterprising people knocking 
at the door of Congress for statehood. 

Let the good work go on, and in a few years all the surplus 
Indian lands will be cultivated by white people. With the pro- 
ceeds we will have the Indian on his own home, providing for 
himself and family by the sweat of his brow like other people; a 
full-fledged citizen of the United States, going to church and 
voting the Democratic ticket. Then the Indian question will 
be at an end. 
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Special Rates to Commercial Traxelers—The Interstate Com- 
merce Law a Bad Law and should be Repealed. 


SPEECH 
HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 19, 1892, 

On the bill (H. R. 372) to amend section 22 of an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,“ approved February 4, 1887, und amended March 2, 1889, so 
as to give to common carriers a right to allow a greater weight of sample 
baggage to commercial travelers and their employés and reduced rates of 
transportation. 

Mr. MORSE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am in favor of the pending amendment of 
the interstate-commerce law to exempt commercial travelers 
from the 9 of the law. When a young man for ten years 
I canvassed twenty-two States in the Union as a commercial trav- 
eler. I know something, Mr. Speaker, of the joys and sorrows, 
of the privations and hardships, as well as of the pleasuresof that 
profession. In our country there are many thousand people em- 
ployed as commercial travelers. It is an honorable profession, 
el pa by honorable merchants, and the interstate-commerce 

w (as interpreted by the ase gestive Abt especial hard- 
ship to commercial travelers—I say, works to their injury, to the 
injury of the consumer, as well as to the injury of thousands of 
. our merchants through the length and breadth of the country 
who make their purchases through this agency. 

Having been for so many years a commercial traveler myself, 
I claim a right to speak in their behalf, and to advocate this 
amendment to the interstate-commerce law, which rights a great 
wrong. AndI certainly hope this amendment, proposed by a ma- 
jority of the Committee on Commerce, will receive the sanction 
of Congress and the approval of the President of the United 
States. 

Now, having said this much in behalf of the proposed amend- 
ment, i pro to go further and avail myself of this opportu- 
nity to say that I am opposed to the whole law. I believe so far as 
it has been enforced it has worked great harm to the business 
and commercial interests of the country. 

I heard of a man once who proposed to cut his dog’s tail off, 
and he decided that the operation would be less painful if he 
should take off an inch at a time. Now, as I have before stated, 
I will vote for this amendment and any measure that is aimed at 
the interstate-commerce law, or to repeal any portion of it, and 
if I can not do any better I will imitate the man in the story and 
take off an inch at a time. 

Under the call of the States at the beginning of the session I 
introduced a bill to repeal the fourth and fifth sections, known 
as the“ long and short haul” and the“ antipooling clauses,”which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and I believe has 
not yet been acted upon by them. 

On yesterday I proposed to cut the bill off behind its ears, and 
so introduced a bill to repeal the entire law. I introduced bills 
similar to this in the last Congress, and delivered an argument 
at length in supportof them before the Committee on Commerce. 
I regret that I did not succeed in convincing the majority of the 
committee to report a bill for the repeal of the law. 

I call the attention of the Farmers’ Alliance members of this 
House to the fact that they never burned any corn in Kansas for 
fuel until this law ia and forbade the exchange of corn for 
coal at nominal freights on long hauls. 

The law is at present largely a dead letter, or at least it is only 
enforced in spots. ‘The only really live thing aboutitis the Com- 
missioners’ salaries of $7,500 each, with a drawing-room car 
hauled around the country, with eatables and drinkables at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

I claim that the people are entirely deceived in regard to the 
workings of the law by the rose-colored views of it that are sent 
over the country by the Commissioners. If the law was ever 
thoroughly enforced, the demand for its repeal would be well- 
nigh universal. So far as the law is enforced, it has exactly the 
ore effect that its promotors undoubtedly intended. It has 
the effect to prevent competition by taking the business away 
from circuitous railroads and giving the business to the direct 
and trunk lines. 

I denounce the law as— 

A despotic and unjust interference with private rights. 

A law that prevents competition in the carrying business, and 
interferes with free and unrestricted trade between the States 
and Territories of the Union. 


A law that prevents interchange of commodities at nominal 
freights between remote sections of the country. 

A law that encourages consolidation and monopolies. 

_A law that gives despotic and kingly power to three Commis- 
sioners. ` 

A law that drives business away from American railroads, to 
3 Canadian and foreign railroads. 

A law that increases the cost of the necessities of life, and in- 
jures the whole people. . 

The provision of this law which gives the Commissioners power 
to suspend its oprana at their pleasure over largo sections of 
the sear ot affecting millions of our people, is a despotic 
powor, befitting the Czar of Russia, but should never be lodged 

a commission under our form of government. 

To brace what I have here stated in regard to the unpopularity 
of this law, and in contravention of the rose-colored views fur- 
nished the country by the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
pp eee hereto some opinions of the press, and of individuals in 
different sections of the sonal 

Referring to the discrimination against Boston, the great com- 
mercial city of New England, the Boston Traveller says: 


It would perhaps be unfair to br t the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the charge of incapacity or favoritism, but its action or nonaction 
relative to rates to Boston can not be regarded in any other light than as the 
most unfair discrimination against Boston. The question of equal rates of 
east-bound merchandise is one of the greatest importance to the commercial 
and business interests of Boston, Its superior harbor, its greater nearness 
to European markets, its direct lines to the great produ- interests of the 
Northwest and Canada ought to give, were not arbitrary obstacles thrown 
in the way, Boston a * ad van over New York; but the cast-iron rules 
and the unfair interpretation of the interstate-commerce law which has been 

ven by the Interstate Commerce Commission are in the interest of New 

ork and against Boston. 

Henry Wood, of Boston, says that the sentiment for the repeal 
of this law is daily wing stronger and more pronounced. 
Mr. Carpenter, of the well-known firm of J. W. Carpenter & 

Son, of Detroit, says: 

Every shipper and every consumer, from Maine to California, and from Min- 
nesota to the Gulf of Mexico, should say, God speed you“ in the good work 
of repeal of that infamous law known as the interstate-commerce law. It is 
doing more injury to the country at large than any law that has had the ap- 
proval of Congress for fifty years. It is simply damnable. It is a law forthe 

tection of a few to the destruction of many. Our Southern brethren, and 
he entire West and Northwest, in fact the whole country, as I have before 
stated, consumer as wellas shipper, and the entire traveling public should 
arise in a mass and say amen to your able and much desired movement in the 
direction of the repeal of this law, and if every interested party in the coun- 
try would anaa itself, you would receive such encouragement as has not 
been accorded to a Representative in the House or Senator in the Senate for 
many a long day. ` 
The above letter wasaddressed tomy namesake, Leopold Morse 
who introduced a bill into the Fiftieth Congress for the repeal of 
this law. Where Leopold Morse threw down the glove I take it 
up and throw it down again. 
A commercial paper printed in Chicago has this to say with 
reference to the law: 

Can any shipper, can any business man, point to any benefits they have 
won in their business from it? Has itgiven themany better 11 5 pe facili- 
ties? Has it done ything 2 to shrink the value of railroad propert, 
nearly $1,000,000,000? It has taken the income away from thousands and thou- 
sands of ple who hadinvested their little allin railroad securities. It has 
stopped the building of railroads all over the land. It has paralyzed our 
industry. This infernal bill is sapping the life-blood out of the two great in- 
dustries we have, the railroad and the iron ess. Weask what 
have we gained? Is not this a subject to think over seriously and take action 
upon before it is too late? 


Governor Ames, in an interview last year, charges the inter- 
state-commerce law as in part responsible for the low condition 
of the New England iron business, and says that he regards the 
law as a needless and unwise interference with the laws of trade. 
He says that the railroads ought to be free to compete as they 
please under the natural condition of trade, without interference 
on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the greatest man the nineteenth century has 
produced, the man who perhaps stands upon the se Se pin- 
nacle of worldly fame to-day, the great Gladstone, of England 
says, that that nation is governed best that is governed 
least.” The interstate-commerce law is complicated and diffi- 
cult of enforcement, and I ask its repeal because I believe few 
and simple laws are best, and because I would return to the let- 
alone policy ” under which our railroad prosperity, so wonderful, 
was born and fostered. 

I append here a few out of hundreds of remarks of the press I 
have received from different sections of the country, since the de- 
livery of the above remarks before the Committee on Commerce, 
but ihes are specimens of hundreds in the same line: 

[From the Iowa State Register.] 


It hasclosed up nearly every Iowa manufacti institution which shipped 
goods out of the State. The worst stab the manufacturers of Iowa have ever 
received was the abolition of the cheap long haul, and ithas been almost 
equally disastrous to farmers. 

[From the Portland (Oregon) Oregonian.] 
It is the fashion to the interstate law because it cuts off the 


commend 
cheap long haul,” out in fact, as everyone knows whoexamines the subject, 
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the ch: 


ange has hurt the gerne fiom and the interior merchant and manufac- 
turer far more than it has helped them. 


[From the Mountain News, Denver, Colo.] 
ntative MORSE of Massachusetts has introduceda bill to repeal the 


Represen' 
long and short haul clause of the interstate-commercelaw. As nine-tenthsof 
eee aoe its of the country, on account of water connections. 
are exempt from VVV 
ioe to for the purpose of harassing shippers rather than protect- 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Bee.] 
the 


to the law, and opposition could doubtless. be found elsewhere, for 

the senecas ri de pasg y parturged against it by Mr. MORSE, 

[From the Detroit (Mich.) Press.] 

AMENDING THE ACT “TO REGULATE COMMERCE.” 

e interstate-commerce law is one of the best of modern illustrations of 
that princi fice." More perhaps than any other ptly pictured in the 
locu Office." More ‘haps than other bit of —.—— legislation it 
exemplifies the art of “how noe todo ie rns on asa S ay Se 
to strengthen th 


powers of the 
roads as t the ; and SFT 
deal of strife ameng — ormer, the settlement of the contests has almost in- 
variably deprived public of some right or privilege. 
The farmer, for whose express benefit 5 1 
uestionably possible by an 
whether for 


a1 
freight oF passage m ABERE mtn more nearly equal than they formerly mase there is 


a general pression that in some Way or there is as much 
nation as ever. 
The law is, at any rate, not in good odor. i 
[From the Philadelphia News.] 


In his recent speech in the House, at Washington, tative ELIJAH A. 
MORSE, of Massachusetts, made some telling points t the interstate- 
commerce act, and his criticisms of the long 1 short haul and antipooling 
clauses have a refreshing novelty, because they do not mince words. 

Mr. 9 that — — tes estimate it has 


#2 000,000 the val wane of railroad property country; : 
operations of the interstate act the old custom of os hinge competing 
ts and nominal rates for long hauls has been abo! 


with tural 
If the law has righted any wrongs, in Mr. MoRseE’s opinion it has made 


greater ones. 
He be in of his assertions, but the com ts 
ist this act deserve the most careful tayestigation under tse — 


nof 
[From the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye.] 
strongest appeals against the interstate-commerce law in its 
ly at TOREEN parti gay mag 5 t 


to Congress turists of the West, 
and short haut” use. This 


of making those rates as low as ble to meet their and repaid 
themselves from local rates with al margin of ts. The long and 
short haul vision of the interstate aw struck at custom by forbid- 
ding through rates lower than local rates between etre points on the 


apes 


j proving 
wi peg tly us appears that the interstate Sel ħas by no means 
— elf a yet. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Journal.] 
Somer Sey ug of the interstate- 


From the Chicago (Il.) News.] 


Representative MORSE of Massachusetts is after the interstate- commerce 
law with the sharpest kind of eae p= ome ete Heis bent upon that 
the law enables railroads to freight rate which bears upon 
New d, which has to trade inanufactures forfood-stuffs. The 


freight is just so much more lifted out of their If this be true of 

aor hes Gowers it is also true of other sections of the country, and if it be a 

hts have increased, as Mr. MORSE passiona d — 

12 75 is — . — o looking into this 3 law. Itis 

to put too heavy a burden on commerce within the boundaries of the nation. 
[From the Denver (Tex.) Herald. 


Mr. RB 


Somers ur be fs ungues 


rates to compe 
— 


present custom es- 
ed by law. He knows what he is about, too, when he declares 
that the law, by not applying to Canadian teh ur millions 
lars’ worth of traffic over to those roads which formerly went 


3 Reagan, the father of the interstate-commerce law, so it is reported. 
will not be a candidate for reélection. Possibly the ee: is apo out as a 
Freeler.” but our o tion FFP 8 


Reagan would not meet with a very stro: 
Perhaps from certain railroad magnates andl the wollte well-fed inany quarter of the In- 


terstate Commission. What the Senator intended should be crowning 
of his ‘Senatorial career has ved to be a millstone about his neck. 
Dick Deadeye, he “meant but udn know.” 


[From the Brockton Gazette, Democratic.] 


ngressman MORSE has made an able address before the Congressional 
8 on Commerce . the interstate law. In this he represents 
the interests of all New England. We area manufacturing people, and must 
have cheap transportation to and from the West in order to enable us to 
hold our own. law is intended to drive manufacturers nearer the 
sources whence they draw the raw material and whence comes the food on 
which their e nore must live. Were New England not already settled 
such a law would tend to vent its settlement. Its continued operation 
will inevitably tend to its depopulation and impoverishment. Our business 
men, es y our estate owners, owe it to themselves to back up Con- 
gressman MORSE most unanimously. Labor and capital can follow the de- 
mands of trade; real estate can not. 


[From the Brockton Enterprise, Republican.] 
MORSE’S oved assault u the interstate- commerce law 
land. When Mr. MORSE ar- 
gued e law is working injury to 8 interests in this section of 
the country he knew what he was § talking abo 


{From the Taunton e 8 

Congressman MORSE told some solid truth about the interstate- commerce 
law in the address before the committee, whichis printed elsewhere in this 
2 5 He is about the only man who has dared to stand up in blic and 

Ale the hum law as it deserves, and the manufacturers of New 
aes y to thank him, but back him up in any effort to a 
¥ [From the Taunton News, Democratic.] 

Congressman MORSE is a business man more than a politician, and his bold 
and fearless attack u the interstate-commerce law will meet the approval 
of business men of all parties in this ci! The law was believed to be in the 


interests of the consumer and the as against the railroad monopo- 
lies. It has proved to be exactly A poopie, an 


[From the Attleboro Sun, Republican.] 

We find opportuni 3 hands with nee a merce MORER Wemean 
his battle — humbug, the interstate- commerce law. 
With all its ä — ualities, discriminations—ot iness in thelr 
and language—its interference with matters that are purely business in 
character and not su for national or other 5 
MORSE can use his time to no better purpose than to Cena e 
WWW does no Ft 

ts salary. 


[From the New England Grocer (Boston), nonpartisan.] J 
On Saturday, before the 6 on Commerce, Hon. E. A. MORSE 
ble argument in ad v. of his two bills. one for the entire repeal 
cary ect emer rt law the other for the repeal of the sbort and 
long haul and antipoo! sections. As his views are in accord with the senti- 
ments ofseven-eighths of NoN land's merchant, we shall publish his argu- 

ment next week. It is worth 


[From the Milford Journal, Republican.] 
MORSE is in gemee in his opposition to the interstate-com- 


Congressman 
merce law. A few days ago hea C 
on Commerce and made as arpa tthelaw. Re from Wash- 


glory 


ington say he found a ‘ively in interest in the committee in argument, and 
has hopes that even if the law can not be re 3 . the antipooling 
clause and possibly the long and short haul clause can be stricken out. 

All who have watched the evil effect of the inters eee law and the 
debilita! results its enforcement has thus far es 3 — the country 
will wish an MORSE a hearty Godspeed in to wipe the 
monstrosity from the eiere statute book. 

{From the Newburyport (Mass.) News.] 
THE WORTHLESS INTERSTATE LAW. 

Congressman MORSE, of this State, has come out against the interstate- 

commerce act of Co! saying it has worked great rir aAa to railroads 


and manufacturers of the country, and has „ Wan not take 
much argument to impress peop! e that Mr. MORSE is right. 
[From the Haverhill (Mass.) Bulletin,] 

Congressman MORSE is doubtless nearer right than wrong. As near 2 can 
be ascertained there never was any particular call for an peptone Tra law, and 
although it has been in force several years, to-day the vast rity of peo: 

le know nothing about it whatever. Even railroad oficials 

he law and its provisions to no rpose. They live in eternal TORE that 
they may violate some feature of fhis useless enactment, but —— ust 3 
where, and how they can not point out, nor can the most astute 877 5 
law so obtuse that nobody can understand it is worse than none at 


[From the Canaan (N. H.) Reporter.] 


Mr. VVV 
find it hard to answer. That there are instances where railroads need regu: 


[From the Boston Traveller, Republican.] 

If Senator CULLOM and the majority of the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate insist on the bill, which it is reported they have agreed upon, 
to olan Fall the visions of the drastic interstate-commerce law to the Cana- 

as a condition of their having the privilege of 


= Canadian trunk 
lines—notab. ree Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific—have offered. 


New E: of the United States, though there are indications that 
in some —— of the West, and on oe part of some Western Senators 

Co. has been lost sight of. Morse followed the 

ins ts ot a New land business man when he announced himself in favor 
of the a 3 the law. New England has certainly the ‘ht to 
demand fair play, and that the interests of her metropolis s not 


be sacrificed to thoes ot New Vork. 
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[From the New York World, Democratic. ] 


Commerce is one of the subdivisions of trade. It is ‘trade carried on in 
Ships. It had no other meaning when the Constitution was drafted, and 
it has no other pro and exact. now in connection with exchange 
of products, II I at least 90 per cent of the trade between the States was 
commerce—trade carried on in ships—and all trade with foreign nations was 
commerce. To give Congress power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and withhold from it the power to regulate commerce between the 
States was absurd. There would be a conflict of jurisdiction over the ships, 
over the water, over the control of ports of entry. The whole question of 
shipping was given to Congress, for this was a Federal matter. 

Butthe camel's nose of commerce then inserted under the tent flap of aag 
has been followed by his whole body and theexpulsion of his master into 
storm, There never was intention of giving Congress the slightest con- 
trol over trade, whether e or outside of a State or between two States. 
If such a 22 had been sef up, not a state would have joined a Union that 
required it, 


[From the Boston Herald Independent.] 

Congressman ELIJAH A. MORSE will have the sympathy of a considerable 
class of business men in his view of the interstate-commercelaw. We have 
no doubt he finds such discussions as this more pleasant than the deciding 
as oan shall be postmasters, as they are clearly more profitable to the 
coun . 

The letter below is from a largo Western wholesale grocery 
house, Henry Dart’s Sons, Rock Island, III. They say: 

You have our best thanks for your speech advocating repeal of the inter- 
state-commerce law. You are right, and the sentiment of the business com- 
munity will be on your side as soon as they come to their sober senses. Suc- 
cess to you. 

The above is a specimen of many other letters from merchants 
and manufacturers on the subject of the interstate-commerce law 
which have been sent me. 

So, then, I think if the gentlemen on the other side and mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Alliance who have labored so hard to show 
that the depression in the agricultural interests of former years 
in this co is due to the protective tariff will give that care- 
ful consideration to the arguments which I have here advanced 
at length, they will find that this depression is largely and princi- 

y due to unwarranted interference in the carrying business, 

own as the interstate-commerce law, and while itis not a party 

measure, and was enacted by both parties, I wish that both par- 
ties might join in its repeal. : 

Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I ask the radical amendment or the repeal of this law in the in- 
terest of my constituents, who are greatly injured by it so far as 
it is enforced. The rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners have been especially injurious to New England and 
Boston, the metropolis of New England. An unjust discrimina- 
tion has been made against us and we have been unable to induce 
the commissioners to rectify. I feel it therefore to be my duty 
as one of the representativesof Massachusetts to ask at the hands 
of the Congress of the United States a careful consideration of 
the arguments that I have herein set forth, braced by the opin- 
ions of eminent individuals as well as by the press in every sec- 

tion of the country. 


Leonidas C. Honk. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. WILSON, 


or KENTUCKY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 80, 1892. 


On resolutions of respect to Hon. Leonidas C. Houk, late a Representative 
from the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. WILSON of Kentucky said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall attempt no unjust praise of the late L. 
C. Houk, but I wish to briefly state a few facts which will justify 
the statement that he was true and loyal to friends and country, 
and was the representative of a political and social sentiment 
which has prevailed in his sectionfor twogenerations. In doi 
this it is necessary to refer to matters incident to the late civi 
war and which will show that Judge Houk was not governed in 
his political career by selfish and sordid motives, but was a states- 
man seeking to do what he honestly thought to be for the best 
interest of his constituents and his State. 

It has been said here that he early took grounds in his State 
that those in rebellion should be restored to all the rights, priy- 
ileges and immunities which they had and enjoyed before es- 
pousing the cause of rebellion. This fact alone convinces me 
that he was a man of keen observation, a great thinker and rea- 
soner, without prejudice, and a politician not for profit and gain, 
but for the honor of himself and constituents and his State. 


He was elected to Congress seven times. He had acquired a 
national 1 He died poor, and no dishonor as a repre- 


sentative of his gy can be charged against him. Many peo- 
le believe that a Congressman can grow rich upon his salary. 
o people believe that a Congressman is all-powerful: they 
think he can do the impossible, and when he fails to meet their 
expectations in every particular he is condemned and discharged. 
Such was not the fate of Judge Houk, and such were not the peo- 
ple he represented. They had faith in him, and he justified 
that faith by advoca the political principles which were the 
poigrati of the. conditions and relations of his section of the 
tate. 

If he was for the Union during the late war, it was the out- 
growth of the political sentiment of his section. If he was a 
soldier in the Union Army, it was the result of the political and 
patriotic sentiment of his district. If he was a Republican and 
a politician,-it was the result of political and patriotic pressure 
from and by a loyal and 3 constituency. 

Having known of Judge Houk for more than thirty years, hav- 
ing served with him as a member of the Fifty-first Congress, and 
representing an adjoining district to that which he so ably rep- 
resented, and knowing personally many of his constituents, I feel 
free to speak of him and his constituents. 

first saw him in the fall of 1861, after Tennessee had seceded 
from the Union, when armed Confederates were watching and 
guarding the passes in the Cumberland Mountains to catch the 
East Tennessee Union men who were fleeing to Kentucky to en- 
ter the Union Army. I was then a boy of fifteen. My section of 
the State was for the Union; the people were alarmed and ex- 
cited; and with boyish enthusiasm I well remember the effects 
of drum and fife. I then lived, where I now live, at Barbourville, 
which was the first town in Kentucky after crossing the Cumber- 
land Mountains, and hundreds, and I mightsay thousands, of East 
Tennesseeans sought food and shelter in our town, and that food 
and shelter was gladly given. 

They came without clothing, 1 that on their backs; they 
came without money, except Confederate scrip; but they came 
with loyal hearts and true intent, armed with rude weapons and 
astern resolve. Among this number came L. C. Houk. I well 
remember him—young, active, nervous, smooth shaven, with a 
light moustache, spare made, quicker spoken then than of later 

ears; without any money, poor and friendless, he was given 
7000 and shelter, as were hundreds of other East Tennesseeans, 
by the people of my town and county. 

Judge Houk at that time was talkative. He was active and 
pay in talking to and providing for his comrades, I re- 
member hearing him say, Boys, I haven't got a cent, but you 
are among the best people on earth, who don’t want money, 
but who will give you whatever you want.” This was to a num- 
ber of his friends and acquaintances who had run the gauntlet; 
had crossed the mountains and reached Barbourville, the then 
Mecca of the loyal East Tennesseean. 

Judge Houk at that time attracted my youthful attention and 
admiration, and the next time I saw him he wore the uniform of 
a colonel, and was in my town on his way to East Tennessee in 
command of the Third East Tennessee Infantry. 

The war over, I went to Tusculum College, near Greenville, 
Tenn., and in 1868 I heard of a political discussion to be held at 
Greenville. Obtaining permission from the faculty of the college 
to attend, I tramped 4 miles to hear something which wasdifferent 
from stale lectures and mild rebukes, and to aay ene I heard 
Houk,thenacircuitju make 5 In that speech 
I remember that he said about as follows: The war is over. We 
are willing to forgive, but in doing that the Union men of East 
Tennessee ought to be the judges of conditions instead of those 
who drove them from their homes and firesides.” His ech 
was strong and logical, and seemed to me to be miid when I con- 
sidered the conditions and treatment of the Union men of East 
Tennessee. ? 

The next time I saw Judge Houk was twenty-two years later, 
in this Hall, when we were both members of Congress. 

I have often been asked b; people in official positions how it 
was that Kentucky elected Republicans to Congress. I replied, 
We were for the Union during the war, and naturally went into 
the Republican party.“ Why were you forthe Union?” wasnext 
asked, and I said, ‘‘ Because we were a mountain people and had 
comparatively few slaves, and slavery was the corner-stone of 
the rebellion.” So it was with East Tennessee, which section 
has produced so many eminent men in all walks of life, poli- 
ticians, jurists, and divines. 

There was no N East Tennessee; Brownlow, the 
Taylors, Temple, Johnson, Maynard, Houk, and others were rep- 


resentatives of poor white men, not slave-owners. 

Judge Houk’s district was a white district, there being but few 
colored persons in it outside of the city of Knoxville and Knox 
County. Sevier County gives 2,400 Republican majority, and it 
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does not contain 75 colored voters. The territory comprising 
Judge Houk's district at the date of his death had not cast a Dem- 
ocratic majority in any election since Andrew Jackson carried 


it in 1824, from which time to the present it has been the strong- 
hold in the South of Whigism and Republicanism; and Judge 
Houk’s district, known as the Second district, has not been rep- 
resented in Congress by a Democrat for forty years. 

Without slavery, and opposed to the old principles of Democ- 
racy (I say old principles, because the old are quite different 
from the new, which are notso good), the people of Judge Houk’s 
district were naturally Whigs, and they naturally were for the 
Union and opposed to secession. Four counties of his district en- 
listed more Federal soldiers than they had voters, and in round 
numbers his districtfurnished 14,000 soldiers to the Union Army, 
and the eleven counties of his district have nearly four thousand 
pensioners. 

When Judge Houk entered Congress thirteen years ago he 
su one of three Republican members from the eleyen seceding 

tates. 

Eugene Lawrence at that time said of him in Harper’s Weekly: 

He is about the on! ne yy eee member of Congress left from the South- 
ern half of the Repablic. He stands upon a frail eminence still unconquered 
by the violent inroads of rebellious storms. 

At the date of his death he and Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee and 
Mr. CHEATHAM of North Carolina and myself were the only Re- 
publican members of Congress from fifteen Southern States. 

He was a Republican to the manor born, and could not be called 
a carpet-bagger. He was a Republican by education, because 
being an East Tennessee Whig, he was therefore a Union man, 
and consequently, naturally, was a Republican. 

He was not vindictive toward his political opponents. 

He was a leader and not a follower. He cemented his party 
strength to adegree that Republicanism has been on the increase 
instead of the decrease in his district. The last off-year majority 
in Judge Houk’s district before he entered Co: ss was 700 and 
the Presidential majority was about 4,000, but under his leader- 
ship the off-year majorities went to 3,000 and afterwards to more 
than 10,000, whilst the Presidential 1 went first to 8,000 
and in 1888 to about 15,000, and out of 168 civil districts in his 
Congressional district he carried 167 of them, whilst his Demo- 
cratic opponent carried but one. 

When he was gone and could not lead the people elected his 
son as his successor, which, in my opinion, was eminently appro- 
priate. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I express the hope that the people 
of East Tennessee may be as fortunate in the future as they have 
been in the past in selecting Representatives in Congress, 


General Parliamentary Law—Rules of the House—Necessary 
: Legislation. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 1, 1892. 
in House having under consideration the report of the Committee on 
es— 


Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We all know that parliamentary law is the em- 
bodiment of the rules of practice long prevalent in the British 
Parliament. These rules have been Americanized and adapted 
to our American systems of government for the guidance of 
legislatures and deliberative bodies. But the universal parlia- 
mentary law is too general for the transaction of business with 
that rapidity and dispatch on the one hand demanded by the 
public, and on the other to furnish the minority with the means 
of calling a halt, and thereby securing proper deliberation, which 
is so necessary to insure wise legislation in times of greatexcite- 
ment and the upheaval of revolution. To this end, the framers 
of our Constitution 2 into that instrument a provision that 
the yeas and nays of the members of either House, on any ques- 
tion, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the Journal.” 

The declaration that a majority of the members of each House 
shall constitute a quorum to do business is in accordance with 
the general parliamentary law; but that provision in the Consti- 
tution that a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 


and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent mem- 


bers in such manner and under such penalties as each House may 
provide,” goes beyond the general parliamentary law. The ne- 
cessity for the innovation is quite apparent. But it will be ob- 
served that the power to compel the attendance of absent mem- 
bers presupposes a former attendance of aquorum and the making 
of a rule by virtue of which alone a minority can compel the at- 
tendance of absentees; for it says that less than aquorum ‘‘ may 
be authorized to compel,” etc. By whom can they be thus au- 
horized? Only by the House, ‘‘in such manner and under such 
benalties as each House may provide,“ says the Constitution. 
The House must first provide the means—the rule by which it 
may be done—and then less than a quoram can use such means 
to compel the attendance of absent members. The House ma 
go even to the extent of imprisonment, fine, or forfeiture of sal- 
ary, or whatever in its judgment is an adequate and proper pun- 
ishment to secure attendance, 

Why is this power given? For what purpose? Suppose that 
but one is lacking to make a quorum, and you send out your Ser- 
geant-at-arms and catch one, and he the only absentee to be 
found You bring himin; and suppose he rem as dumb as an 
oyster, what will you do about it? What do you want with him 

you can not use him when you catch him? y does the Con- 
stitution say that the House may make a rule to authorize less 
than a quorum to bring in absentees? Why make a rule to au- 
thorize it if you can not make use of his presence when secured ? 
For what did you procure it but to enable the House to do busi- 
ness? Any other construction would lead to the most absurd 
consequences. 

In the last Congress, when the Speaker, in the absence of 
a rule authorizing him to do so, counted those present in the 
Chamber and not vo to make up aquorum, and directed the 
Clerk as to what he should enter in his Journal, I regarded it as 
usurpation, and do still. He attempted to justify his ruling on 
the ground that he, as Speaker, was the organof the House, and 
as such was authorized by the general parliamentary law to thus 
count a quorum if physically present. He also claimed that all 
the decisions of courts sustained the validity of acts done by 
legislative bodies when a quorum was present but less than a 
quorum voted. Thereis nodoubtaboutthedecisions. They were 
correctly rendered. But they did notsustain the Speaker, because 
the Constitution displaces the general parliamentary law in this 
respect. Let us see. It was said that the Speaker is the organ 
of the House, and so he is for re Bah ey He is the or; 
of the House to preside over its deliberations, to preserve order, 
to decide questions of order and precedence in debate, but he can 
not make a rule, nor enforce one after it is made, except by the 
aid and codperation of the House, and the House, by a vote of two- 
thirds of its members, may expel him the same as any other 
member. 

The Constitution says that each House shall keep a Journal of 
its p ings. The Clerk is the organ of the House for that 
parecer The Speaker has no more right than any other mem- 

r to direct the Clerk as to what he shall enter in the Journal. 
The Clerk is elected by the House and is responsible alone to 
the House. The Speaker's approval of the Journal amounts to 
nothing. It Oa athe the vote of the House to approve it. The 
argument that the approval of the Journal by the vote of the 
House cures the defect may be true, but it is the case of a subse- 
sequent legalization of a former illegalact. The House legalizes 
to-day the illegal act of the Speaker on yesterday, which isa 
bad parliamentary practice. Besides, it was an innovation on a 
practice which had prevailed for over one hundred years. 

If the rules of the House, Mr. Speaker, which are hoary with 
age, are found insufficient to meet the exigencies of the party in 
power, as was the case in the last Congress, they should not be 
sö ruthlessly overridden or disregarded, but should be changed 
by gradual and conservative methods. The rulings of the 
Speaker and the radical changes made shocked the conservative 
sentiment of the country. 

Now, with reference to the ascertainment of the presence of a 
quorum, I admit that there is some difficulty in making a satisfac- 
tory rule upon the subject. I have seen by experience on many 
occasions the defectiveness of the old rule for the ascertainment of 
the presence of aquorum, namely, by counting only those who had 
voted. As to the power of the House to make a rule authorizing 
the ascertainment of a quorum I have no doubt. I am in har- 
mony with the gentleman from Maine, the aig Soe on the 
question of power to make a rule authorizing the Speaker to 
count all present to make a quorum. I think when you examine 
the clause of the Constitution applicable to the subject that the 
power can not be questioned. It is plenary and unlimited, and 
the House can make just what rule it pleases to ascertain the 

resence of a quorum, and when the rule is made itis just as 
8 upon the House as any other rule. 
In the last House we had such a rule, which when once made 
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by the House was as legal and binding as any other. But I am 

posed to that process. Ido not like that rule. It is not onl 
what is usually denominated ‘‘the one-man power,” to which it 
is not necessary to resort in our legislative proceedings, but it 
is a dangerous 5 to confer. Our Speaker, unlike the 
Speaker in the British House of Commons, is a partisan, and be- 
longs necessarily to one or other of the great political parties, 
whichever is in the ascendant here. He is, therefore, while he 
may be an eminently fair man, liable to the suspicion of unfair- 
ness all the time by the members of the minority. 

1 think there be no difficulty, if the Committee on Rules 
will undertake it, to formulate a rule to determine by tellers 
through an actual count of the members within the Chamber the 
presence of a quorum to do business. If the mode of ascertain- 
ment by tellers should be adopted, there would be a representa- 
tion of each of the two parties or the opponi sides of the ques- 
tion, whatever it might be, and it would be comparatively free 
from suspicion. Their count would more likely be accurate. Itis 
not beyond human ken toframe some rule which will prove satis- 
factory when it becomes necessary to ascertain the presence of 
a quorum; and, sir, I confess that at times the necessity for some 
such rule is manifest to every member who has had much ex- 
perience here. 

Much has been said as to the inaccuracy of the counts made by 
8 er REED in the last House. I had occasion to witness some 
of the mistakes. I was counted as present and voting on an oc- 
casion when I was not in the Hall. I entered the cloakroom 
through one of the outer windows, and was there being shaved 
when I happened to hear my name announced by the Clerk as 
present, in order to make a quorum, when I was not in the Hall 
and had not been during the day. I donot question the Speak- 
er's motive, but he isan earnest partisan; he knows that I am also, 
and usually present, and hence he counted without having seen 
me. Afterwards, when the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
MILLIN] called his attention to it, he corrected it. The Speaker 
is confined to his chair; he can not go through the Chamber and 
into the cloakrooms to see who is there. But ifthe count of those 
pronn: and not voting was by rule intrusted to tellers appointed 

the Speaker and representing the opposing sides of the ques- 
on, and they agreed in the count, there could be no question about 
its correctness; at least it would be as free from error as legisla- 
tive ees well could be, and a suspicion of unfairness 
would be avoided. 

I do not like the provision in the rules under consideration 
which on reports from the Committee on Rules vests the Speaker 
with the discretion to decide whether a motion is dilatory. In 
this he is to judge and determine in his discretion. 

Mr. Speaker, an eminent writer on jurisprudence uttered a 

at truth when he said that ‘‘ judges should not be allowed to 
ollow the crooked cord of discretion rather than the golden 
metwand of the law.” I do not believe in the one-man power 
nor in thecentralization of power. As the people of this country 
progress in intelligence they favor decentralization or the more 
general distribution of the powers of government. 

The old methods of nominating conventions, whereina few men 
ruled and overruled the will of the many as often as otherwise, I 
am giaa to know is growing in disfavor. Primary elections to 
nominate candidates for office are becoming popular; and why 
should they not be popular? In them the humblest voter has the 
same voice and counts for as much as the convention manipu- 
lator and political boss. The voice of the people should be heard 
and respected, and that voice always favors the largest distri- 
bution of power, evenin deliberative bodies, consistent with effi- 
ciency. 5 

Mrs ker, much has been said against filibustering. It is 
anevil, butnot unmixed with good. It hassometimes borne good 
fruit. If gentlemen want to prevent it, adopt the electrical vot- 
ing machine for taking the yeas and nays and you will do it. 
The filibuster’s success depends upon roll calls, each of which, 
with recapitulation, takes nearly an hour. With this machine 
the vote can be taken in five minutes. During thelast Congress 
thirty-five legislative days were consumed in roll calls. The 
Constitution secures to one-fifth of the members the right to have 
the yeas and nays on any and every proposition and at nearl 
every stage of its progress through the House; so that one-fift 
of the members can filibuster ad libitum, and delay a measure in- 
definitely under the present tedious method of taking the yeas 
and nays. 

Another good result which would flow from the voting machine 
would be that members would have to remain at their respective 
desks and pay attention to the business of the House. That busi- 
ness, by latitudinous construction of the Constitution and the 
growth and development of the country, has increased until it is 


uite impossible under present methods for the House to con- 
der one-fourth of the meritorious and perhaps necessary bills 


which are introduced in each Congress. If the electrical votin; 
machine can be made a success, as I believe it can, it woul 
greatly facilitate the business of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules of this House ever since I have been a 
member, with the exception of the last Congress, have been 
framed and maintained more to prevent and obstruct legislation 


than to facilitate it. There is a class of leading men in every 
Con whose statesmanship consists in preventing legislation, 
and he who is most skillful in obstructing business, without seem- 
ing to do it, is the greatest man of his class. They have suc- 
ceeded in fooling a great many, but not all, of the people. There 
can be no doubt but that some men of this class are at times very 
useful in preventing bad legislation, while others,in a frantic 
endeavor to imitate their admired leaders, make themselves ri- 
diculous and a source of annoyance by using the rules indiscrimi- 
nately to prevent the consideration of measures as well as 
bad ones. True greatness in the legislator consists not so much 
in tearing down or preventing as in originating and perfecting 
measures for the amelioration of hard conditions, not by the dis- 
pensation of charities from the Treasury, nor by making the Fed- 
eral Government the guardian of the people, but under the well- 
defined powers of Co „such as coinage and currency, as to 
which the States now have nopower, and to pass such other laws as 
will secure to the people reasonable prosperity and consequent 
contentment and happiness. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules and practice of the last Congress 
wrought a revolution by going to the opposite extreme, and at 
railroad speed forcing the gravest measures through the House 
half considered. The power of dete what measures 
should or should not receive consideration was vested in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, or rather in the three majority members of that 
committee, of which the Speaker was the head. His will wasin 
that Congress the law of the committee. His lieutenants, like 
Simon Suggs’, on dividing the spoils with his captain, thought 
just like their captain thought, and harmony marked their delib- 
erations. Those members who desired consideration of their 
measures, to which perhaps they had devoted attention and en- 
ergy for years, could learn the fate of their bills by ascertainin 
the views of the Speaker thereon, and if he wasopposed, your b 
was doomed to die on the Calendar. 

Under the rules of the Fiftieth Congress, which were substan- 
tially the rules of several former Con Jour measures 
which the Speaker and his lieutenants did not wish considered 
did not generally die of a direct blow, as in Speaker REED’S style, 
but were strangled to death in an effort for consideration. In 
the one case your measure was slain by one sledge-hammer blow, 
while in the other it was slain by the equally sure but slower 
process of strangulation. 

I am opposed to the adoption of rules which give the Speaker 
and his two committee associates the power to determine whether 
my bills shall have a hearing in the House. It is no answer to 
say that the action of the Committee on Rules requires the sanc- 
tion of the House. The custom of the majority is to sustain the 
reports of their committees,and all desire the favor of the Speaker, 
and but few are willing to incur his displeasure. 

I have introduced some bills this Congress which I have been 
introducing for eight or ten yese; and when I haye succeeded 
heretofore in getting favorable reports from committees they 
have died on the Calendar without consideration. I have also 
introduced at this session some measures looking to an increase 
of the amount of money in circulation by amending the national 
banking law so as to allow loans to be made on real-estate secu- 
rity, and.another to repeal or suspend the 10 per cent tax on 
State bank circulation. I want considered and these or 
kindred measures, which will reasonably increase the volume of 
money in circulation, especially in the Southern States, where 
there is such a scarcity of money that our farmers are absolutely 
unable to pay their debts or secure sufficient money to enable 
them to make crops, except by paying a ruinous rate of interest. 
I want all proper constitutional measures for their relief consid- 
ered by this House, and passed if ible. 

I do not want the bills smothered in committee nor to die on the 
Calendar, and to this end I have offered an amendment to these 
rules, to raise a committee on order of business, to consist of fif 
teen members, elected by the members of the House, in order 
that thoroughly representative business men, who know the 
wants of the country, shall vice such committee, which shall 
have jurisdiction of all propositions for consideration of bills out 
of their order on the Calendars, and thus leaving the Committee 
on Rules to attend to the making and changing of rules and parlia- 
mentary questions. If this be done, we hope to have some other 
measures than those relating to the tariff, free coinage of silver, 
and appropriation bills considered. - We may reasonably hope in 
this way to have something done for the people, and not devote 
all our time and energies to the making of political platforms. 
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Florida Senatorial Election and Lands in Florida, 


SPEECH 
HON. WILKINSON CALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Monday, March 7, 1892. 


The Senate ha’ under consideration the following resolutions, sub- 
mitted by Mr. CALL, February 11, 1892: 

SERON TORY the Committee on Privileges and Elections are hereby in- 
structed to 


tion; whether money was used by combinations of persons made under the 
infiuence A in the interest of tions to con- 
trol the el 
after their 


i wh newspa: ere 
or by in their interest or with money obtained either 
or 


pose the election of some persons and support 
report to the Senate the evidence taken by them; and to 

legislation, if any, either by an amendment to the Constitution or otherwise, 
isn betray py van nara er ht to elect members ot the Leg- 
talatnre, who abe to choose tors of the United States, and to protect the 
DEEDAT from the influences of corporations and their foreign bond- 


holders. 
“Resolved, That the committee have power to employ a stenographer, and 
to send for and compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of 


TA E That the Committee on Public Lands are hereby instructed to 
for o; to settlement under the land laws of the 


United States the reserva to have been made of public lands in 
the act of Congress approved on 17th day of 

A. D. 1856, entitled ‘Anact ting sections of the public lands 

to States of Alabama to aid in the ction of certain 


0 
lines of railroads in said States.,“ and for gran patents to all bona fide 
ers and all actual settlers who have ie im 


the 

have the right to suit in the circuit court of 
with theright of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
the United States to decide whether under the said act of Con- 
lature of the State of Florida said railroad 


bring 
against tions or persons who have sold and appropriated the 
tion under the acts of Congress of persons who hare been 
ully ö in any conspiracy to defraud the United 
homesteaders of the said public lands; and 
lation as will protect actual settlers under the 


homestead laws of the U: who have been deprived of their homes 

udulent and false statements, either under the act of the 

17th of May, 1856, or under the act of to the States the swamp 

oro wed land ered t for tivation to the States on 

tion that the of sale of said land should be applied to the con- 

struction of levees, ditches, and for reclamation and 
drainage or under any other laws of the United States 

Mr. CALL said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: These two resolutions are intimately associ- 
ated with each other. The resolution in relation to the election 
of a Senator from Florida and the resolution in relation to the 
FFF 
egislati ve de nt public evils which, if not thoroughly and 
speedily pie oo be fatal to the continuance of govern- 
ment by the people, and will lose all that we have gained in civ- 
ilization since the discovery of the Western Hemisphere. 

History has no record of political institutions under which so 
much happiness has come to so t a number of people in the 
same space of time as under our Government. So far as hu- 
man foresight can discover, the h of civilization and the hap- 
piness of mankind depend upon their continuance and develop- 
ment. Upon the Senate of the United States more than any 
other cause rests their success and the advance of civilization 
and the happiness of the peopics of the world, or its decline and 
fall, and the final and signal failure of our institutions. 

I tree the Copia pepe 758 this 5 reference 
to ical parties, and only for the purpose of presenting a nar- 
meas of facts which will show the methods by which a great 
and dangerous power is gradually but surely binding the young 
giant of freedom with the old traditions of class privilege, and 
creating a nobility resting securely on public policies which ap- 

priate the labor of the masses of the poeple to the use and 
benefit of a small and privileged class, and which are forging the 
chains which will bind the people to the poverty, degradation, 
and misery of former times. 

I submitted to the Senate a year ago aresolution and asked its 
reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations. I had at that 
time received from a source of high character in the State of 


pang air eeno parie piein tn thas aree 
o grea -gran corporations t State, owned 
entirely by citizens of other States, and largely,as I am informed, 
by the subjects of foreign governments, to control the elections 
in that State and themselves to choose a Senator in this bod 
who would be completely subservient to their will and TERE 
from all sympathy with the people of Florida and all interest in 
their affairs. I will read a letter which came to me and which 
was then referred for the consideration of the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce: 


the State with his full of railroad He was just from P. 
cola and had dined with the vi t of the Pensacola tlantic 
Company. He told me much of what he heard Mr. — say to Mr. 


of Pasco County, as to when and where and how they would proceed 


ine cick of the court-tn County showed free passes to ride over 
Mr. s road and said that every county oficial hada pass. They will 
leave nothing untried to accomplish their object. 

The two great land-grant corporations in the State of Florida 
owe the origin of their alleged t of land, as do many others 
in the United States, to the public policy which was induced by 
the possession of vast bodies of public lands separated at great 
distances from the centers of commerce and trade. Thedonation 
of limited areas of the public land was then conceived to be use- 
ful as a help to the construction of these lines of road and an in- 
ducement to the private corporate enterprise which should en- 
gageinthework. The idea which then prevailed and still exists 
that State sovereignty is the great central fact in our system in- 
duced the further donation of great areas ol the Le land along 
the borders of our great rivers and our great lakes for the pur- 
pose of reclamation and upon the express condition that the pro- 
ceeds of their sale should be app to making them dry and fit 
for cultivation and inhabitancy. 

Under these public policies an area almost as great as the Con- 
tinent of Europe has become the private estate and the personal 
fortunes of a few individuals, largely foreigners, residents of for- 
eign countries. Over an area capable of sustaining a hundred 
million of people, the homestead laws have been practically an- 
nulled. The public policy of the Government of free homes to 
the people hasbeen set aside and made of noeffect. In my opin- 
ion—and I believe itis susceptible of proof beyond denial—a sum 
of money. twice greater than the entire cost of the civil war has 
been imposed as a burden upon the labor of the people of this 
country who are obliged to live upon and cultivate this vast do- 
main. More than ten thousand millions of dollars is and will 
be the tribute exactedfrom the labor of the people of this coun- 
try under these policies. 

ese great railroad corporations, with lines traversing the 
different sections of our . ponoc an unlimited power of 
taxation over all production an consumption. In the aggre- 
gate over every man, woman, and child of the 65,000,000 people 
the United States. This power of taxation is up to this time 
practically unlimited and unrestrained. I read from the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the year 1890—and 
I will observe here that these reports are of but little use com- 
ing to us two or three years after the period of time when these 
important facts should be made known to the representatives of 
the people—I read in this report that the total gross receipts of 
these corporations amounted to the sum of $1,052,838,000 annu- 
ally, and in my opinion the indirect taxes levied by them on the 
people of this country amount to more than this gross sum of 
1,052,838,000 annually. Here are the tables in this report of the 
stocks and the property—not all, but only a part of that which 
is owned by these great lords who to-day are the most powerful 
nobility which the world has ever seen. 

Who can estimate, Mr. President, the effect of this vast sum 
of money drawn daily from every pars of our country to the great 
centersof commerce and finance, leaving the people in the coun- 
try impoverished and without the means of carrying on their 
business except by the purchase or by the borrowing of money at 
enormous rates of interest, never less than 8 per cent, and from 
that to 20 and 25 per cent? Who can estimate the effect. of this 

wer of taxation in the hands of a small number of individuals, 

rgely foreigners, resident in foreign countries and controlling 
the laws of foreign countries, possessing a power of taxation over 
the people of our country three times ter than that exercised 
by the Federal Government, even including the payment of the 
enormous pensions which are annually appropriated? 

The effect of this policy upon the country is beginning to tell 
with fearful results. It is a great power; it is a power which 
controls Legislatures and judges and courts, and which has been 
felt in the prostitution of the judicial tribunals of the country. 
I have no hesitation in saying that there have been procsedings 
had in the United States courts of Florida ing the homes 
of the people on public lands which are without the shadow of 
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law or authority and have been in the interest solely of individ- 
uals and corporations and in absolute and even con- 
tempt of the law and of the rights of the people; proceedings 
which, in my judgment, at least require that an investigation 
should be had by the House of Representatives to determine 
whether the public interest does not demand that articles of im- 
achment should be preferred against the judge who has ren- 
ered the orders for the deprival of the people of their homes in 
the interestof persons having neither a right nor even aclaimof 
right, and indictments and prosecutions under the criminal laws 
against the persons who haveentered intoconspiracies to defraud 
the people and the Government. y 
My attention was attracted to an article, which I will read, in 
a magasine which I think of great value as representative of that 
free thought of the American people which no powerof corpora- 
tions and no accumulation of wealth can destroy which forcibly 
states the result to the people of this public policy in the general 
poverty and suffering which now exists and is forcing a consid- 
eration of its cause and an effort to remedy it. In the Arena of 
March of this year I read, as follows: 


The dead sea of want is its borders in ev: 
mutte: of angry 


crisis which may yet be averted if we have the wisdom to be just and hu 
at as uential. 


year, according 
to the court records, there were 23,59 warrants for eviction issued in the city 
ublished statistics show that over 7,000 persons 
died in the workhouses, asylums, and hospitals of the same city. 
More than one person in every five who passed from life died in some public 
institution. Three thousand eight hundred and fifteen, or almost one m 
in every ten who died, found his last . lace in the Potter's field. In 
1890 there were 239 suicides officially repo’ New York City. 

The court records are burdened as never before with cases of attempted 
self-slaughter. In a recent issue of one of the great New York dailies we 
eee a pacar ng n Rossa” says themetropoian 

“The fact that20, eures ~ e po! 
77... 

t to us city people every guests 
of charity, not knowing where a morning 828 come from, with noth- 
ing whatever to do, h even being dead, is a much graver factor in the 
problem of our to-day for the Senate and House of Representatives to con- 


The board of health of New York the details ofacensusof 
a melancholy 


stabl 

true of New York is true to a certain extent of every t city in America. 
The night is slowly but surely seti around 8 
peonie, the night of poverty and d They are conscious of its approach, 

Mt Renta get higher and work ches bd vag can we do about 

“Rents work cheaper ¢ year, can we do abou 

u, said a laborer recently while talking a the outlook. “I do not see 
any way out of it.“ he added bitterly, and it must be confessed that the out- 
lookis dark it no radical economicchanges are at hand, for the supply is yearly 
increasing far more rapidly than the demand for labor. “Ten womenfor 
every place, nomatter how te statement of an official 


t stream 
great cities, Which are already congested with suff ousands, 
cannon shot of Beacon Hill, where prouniy rises the golden dome of the capi- 
hi starving and Sifting, families wh 


tol, are of slow! 8 
bravely battling for life's barest while year by year the condi- 


tions are becoming more hopeless, the struggle for bread fiercer, the outlook 

more 
The 

the wh 


and cond sinking 
tion's exiles, — like a man overboard, hak F they 
where a few years , Reeing no gleam they were dumb. 
N intelligence nino t= rapidly ; ine slave and vassal into « 
OER ROO Cae Seren ee, trench: 
ani 


ı the greatest single commercial staple of our agri- 
culture. letter stated thatthe people who owned the fertile 
cotton lands of the South were so poor for the want of money that 


they could not buy sugar and coffee, cheap as they were, and that | said roads 


they and their families were living upon burnt meal as a substi- 
tute. ia 


Mr. President, to what is this to be attributed? Are we not 
required to consider whether it is in any degree caused by the 
imposition of rates of t on to pay interest on five dollars 
for one of expenditure? Is this great and general poverty and dis- 
tress of our people caused by the daily drain of this $1,052,838,000 
a year from the country to the great centers of commerce and 
finance in New York and Boston and Amsterdam and London 
and the return for the support and use of the people who do all 
the work of such part only as its owners choose to allow? Is there 
anything in the monopoly of the mines and the great coal fields 
of the country by great transportation companies? Is there any- 
thing in the tribute of ten thousand millions of dollars twice over 
imposed for the benefit of syndicates of foreigners and great 
capitalists upon the labor of the people on the public lands of the 
country over a domain as great as the continent of Europe? 

Is there any truth in the general belief that eve ing pro- 
duced by labor and everything consumed by the people is taxed 
in various and 9 forms for the benefit of private indi- 
viduals? Is it true that the cost of everything consumed or used 
by SES poopie is increased many times beyond its reasonable and 
na price, or in proportion to labor and the value of every- 
thing produced by agricultural labor, and the value of labor it- 
self in proportion to the things necessary for consumption is 
many times reduced? 

Is it true that this is the result of artificial and unnecessary 
causes either created or permitted by law, in the various cor- 

rate methods for the restraint of trade and the monopoly of 

usiness; in the municipal indebtedness unnecessarily increas- 
ing the rents of houses and the cost of living in the cities, and 
the cost of everything purchased by the people of the country 
from the cities; in combinations of 8 with power to reg- 
ulate the quantities of labor which the great masses of the peo- 
ple shall be compelled to give for the necessaries of life? 

Without expressing an opinion as to the extent to which these 
opinions—which are general amongst our le, and are the 
chief causes of the general discontent—are well founded, I insist 
that it is our paramount duty to give earnest and careful consid- 
eration to these complaints and ascertain if possible the measures 
which are n to limit and restrain the influences which 
may be their cause, and at least give assurance to the psople 
that these great influences will not be allowed to assume the 
powers of the people’s government in their own hands. 

I insist that we shall not sit here silent as to all these miseries 
of the people without being touched with sympathy for their suf- 
ferings, without consideration of these facts, and without some 
endeavor for their relief? , 

I came to the Senate fourteen years ago, and have been four 
times elected by the people of the State to a seat in this body by 
Legislaturesinstructed by e majorities of the people. Ihave 
constantly sought to limit and restrain the influences by which 
25,000,000 out of the area of 37,931,520 acres of land purchased 
from Spain, in the State of Florida, had been, and were being, 
appropriated in great part to become the personal fortune of a 
few individuals, and that, too, by improper and unlawful ‘con- 
structions of the laws, made without judicial determination. and 
solely by executive power; made, as I have repeatedly declared, 
in contempt of the law and of the rights of the people. 

The State of Florida is traversed from Pensacola to Tampa Bay 
by an alleged railroad land grant of from 12 to 15 miles in width, 

2 miles being the primary limits and 15 miles the indemnity 
limits. This alle grant is without even the semblanceof law 
or authority, and isaltogether fraudulent. There is notashadow 
nor a pretense of lawfulness or right to it. It is claimed to have 
been made in 1856, on the 17th of May, by an act of Congress which 
8 its disposal by the Le: ture of the State, and which 
forbade the Legislature of the State from ee ol it except 
as each 10 miles of the road should be completed, with the ex- 


ception that 126 sections were to be allowed to be of by 
the State after the location of the line, under the authority of the 
Legislature, and after the fact of such a di by the Legisla- 


ture had been oy declared by the governor to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Until this was done the act of Congress, by 
its own express terms, did not take effect. 

The second and third sections of the act of Congress of May 17, 
1856, reads: 

That the lands hereby granted to said State shall be disposed 


of by said 
the manner following; that is, in a quantity not 
ads uded 
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ject to the veel greed the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, and 


no other; and the said railroads and branch shall be and remain public 
highways for the use of the Government of the United States, free from toll 
or other charge upon the transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States. 

The act by its very terms was prospective, subject to disposal 
by the Legislature, and the Legislature was prohibited from dis- 
posing of it except after the passage of the act and after the con- 
struction of 10 miles, and as each 10 miles were built, and after 
the report of this fact by the governor to the Secretary of the 
Interior; and yet upon the day of its passage the then Sena- 
tor from the State asked that a provisional reservation of the 
land upon a hypothetical line should be made. The records of 
the General Land Office show that it was provisionally reserved 
and not permanently withdrawn from entry; that it was reserved 
upon the condition that there should be a subsequent disposal of 
it by the Legislature of the State. 

It will be seen conclusively from the following records of the 
office of the Commissioner of Public Lands that there never was 
a lawful reservation of this land,and no pretense or claim by 
the Commissioner that there had been, yet this has been, after 
the lapse of thirty-five years, converted into an approval to the 
State of Florida of a grant which the State, so far from dispos- 
ing of it, has never claimed, which the Legislature has never 
disposed of, and for a railroad which was never built, but was 


finally prohibited by the islature from being built. In proof 
of this statement I here read the letters of the Commissioner of 
Public Lands at that time: 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, May 20, 1857 (1856). 


Sm: I have the honor to herewith inclose the copy of “An act granting 
public lands in alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama, to 
aid in the construction of certain railroads in said States, approved May 17, 


On the 17th instant Rye apes dispatches were sent from this office, at the 
request of Senator Yulee, of Florida, to the several land offices in Florida and 
Alabama, withdrawing all the lands from sale and location within the prob- 
able limits of 15 miles on each side of the several railroads named in the act, 
except the part of the road terminating at Tampa, and on the same day in- 
structions were transmitted by mail to the offices at St. A tine and 
Newmansville, giving a list of the townships to be withheld for thesaid rail- 
2 on Fernandina to Cedar Keys, according to the route furnished by 
5 ee. : 

The first thing to be done, if not already effected, is to locate the several 
roads and transmit, duly certified underseal of the State, separate connected 
maps thereof to this the proper local land offices, each show! the actual 
location of the road and its com ion with the lines of the public surveys 
on a convenient scale, say 1 inch to the mile, and it will be sufficient if only 
one section on each side of the road is shown. 

On the receipt of the maps of final location at this office, the routes will be 


laid down on the township plats, as also the 6 and 15 miles lateral limits, and 
lists without delay of the vacant and sold lands within 6 miles, also 
such as are found not to fall within 15 miles, the prescribed limits of 


selection. can at once be relieved from suspension and returned to market. 

As the title of the State will vest in the alternate sections within 6 miles of 
the ps at the local land offices, and also 
the t, 1852, from the 
date ot 


MAS A. HENDRICKS, 
Commissioner. 
His Excellency JAs. E. BROOME, Governor of Florida. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, August 18, 1856. 


Sin: I have the honor toacknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 2d instant, and of the certified maps and the adopted route of the Florida 
portion of the Pensacola and Montgomery Railroad therewith transmitted, 
which I have to inform you has been placed on file in this office for further 
action whenever the duly authorized tof the State shall present him- 
self to codperate with this office in the adjustment of the grant, as suggested 
in the communication of the Commissioner to you of the of Maylast. In 
the meantime the line will be laid down upon the official plats of this office as 
heretofore promised, 

In — — to your request to annex a copy of the act with explanations of 
the du wi attach to the governor of the State, 5 one con- 
struction of the law, I beg leave to refer to the printed copy of the act here- 
tofore sent, there being no extra copies in this office, and to make the follow- 
ing suggestions: After the State Legislatures shall have accepted the grant, 
a copy of the law, together with any other acts of the State for incorporat: 
or constituting the railroad companies to which the grani may be turni 
over, on which subject, it is understood at this office, that the State has leg- 


islated 3 in reference to lands which might be ted to the 
State by the United States. The particular routes now d bed in the act 
ot Co should be immediately transmitted to this office, certified under 


the of the State. 

Of course it will depend on the condition of the transfer from the State to 
the com as to what duties, if any further than transmitting certified 
copies of the laws, may devolve on the Executive, and until such legislation 
is had those duties can not be defined. But it will be observed that the law 
of Congress, which is our only present guide, makes the t direct to the 
State of Florida, pl: it, however, at the disposal of the State Legisla- 
ture, and autho’ she selections to be made by any nt or agents, to 
be 8 by the governor under it; therefore any action of the compa- 
nies had now can only be recognized through the governor; hence the neces- 
sity of attaching the seal of State to the maps of the roads, to give them a 
81 ee the law, which is important, as they constitute the basis 
0 ſustmen 

The appointment of an agent for the adjustment of such grants has usuall 
been left to the com es. It is therefore respectfully suggested that suc’ 
appointments be made in the present case by the companies, and be approved 
and transmitted to this office by the governor, which would be in accordance 
with the word of the act of Congress above quoted. 


It will afford me great pleasure to answer any inquiries, if in my power, 
and to make such TS ions as may be considered „with 
the appointment of the proper agent or ts. In the mean time I respect- 
fully request that the maps of location ofthe several roads may be forwarded 
to this office with as little delay as practicable, in order that the lands not 
needed for the grants may be relie from suspension, and such additional 
withdrawal of lands as found necessary may made for the Tampa Ba: 
eet sam Te which no land has been withdrawn for the want of the sketc 
of the ronte. 
- I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH S. WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
His Excellency JAMES E. BROOME, 
Governor of Florida. 


To show how barefaced and fraudulent, how entirely without 
excuse is this great wrong on the fre who have been deprived 
of their homes, after toiling for alifetime to own a home for their 
families, I will read from the files of the General Land Office, 
where this wrong was consummated, the reply of the governor 
of Florida, M. S. Perry, to these official letters. 

1 — EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, Tallahassee, November 3, 1859. 

IR: ave no! a g 
fect that cortified lists have bean ef by your Departin an for the lands 
lying along the line of the Florida, Atlanticand Gulf Central Railroad, being 
a portion of the land in to this State 8 under the Congres- 


sional act of May 17, 1856. Wells, the land t 
= the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central and Ala 
m 


to which the Alabama and Florida Railroad Company 
of the Congressional act of May 17, 1856, and the act of the State lature 
of December 27, 1856; that when he left Washington he unders' it to be 
opinion of your Department that the certified lists could not issue to the com- 

es direct for lands to which they may be entitled for the obvious reason 
that the grant 8 in entirety to the State of Florida. “subject to 
the disposal of the ature thereof for the purposes aforesaid,” your De- 
partment could not recognize third parties to whom no assignment been 
made by the State. 

In view he concurred, and did not ask for certified lists POL fase of- 
fice for lands which the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad will be 
entitled to receive from the State. By the act of the Legislature, dated De- 
cember 27, 1856 (which I herewith inclose), the State of Florida accepted the 
lands granted to her upon the terms, conditions, and restrictions im in 
the Congressional act of May 17, 1856, and by the second section of the same 
act disposed of that portion of it to which the Alabama and Florida Rail- 
road Company are entitled and have received. / 

The Legislature has as yet made no further disposition of the lands inur- 
ing to this State under the Congressional act of May 17,1856. That body will 

be in session within the 8 month, when they will undoubtedly 
make such d ition of these lands as in their wisdom they deem proper. 
In the mean time I request that the adjustment of the grant to the State 
may be brought to as speedy a conclusion as the labors of your ent 
wil . — and that lists of the lands be made out in the name of the State 
and ed to me, that I 5 82 . the matter before the r body for 
disposition, as provided for by the third section of the act of Congress of May 
17, 1856, making the grant. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Hon. THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
Washington City, D. C. 

This was the action of the governor in re ply to the official no- 
tification of the Commissioner that no lawful withdrawal or se- 
lection of land could be made until the Legislature had disposed 
of the grant and the governor had so certified. 

No such dis has been ever made, none such exists, no rail- 
road was ever built over a foot of it under a e by the Leg- 
islature of the State. For twenty-four years grant remained 
in that condition. The Legislature of the State in 1868 passed 
the following joint resolution: 

Whereas by reason of the confiict of arms which prevailed in this State be- 
tween the years of 1861 and 1865 it became impracticable to proceed with the 
construction of the comprehended in the system of internal improve- 
ment adopted by this State, whereby the grant of lands made by the United 
States in aid thereof, so far as applicable to the unconstructed portion of said 
system, expired by the operation of the limitation contained in the fourth 
section of the act of Congress making said grant; and 

Whereas this State is now desirous of promoting the completion of the said 

stem, or so much of the unfinished part as leads from Amelia Island to 

mpa Bay: Therefore, 

Be tt resolved, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 

uested to urge the early passage of an act reviving the t contained in 
the act of Congress entitled “An act granting public lands in alternate sec- 
tions to the States of Florida and Ala to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain railroads in said States,“ approved May 17, 1856, and that the operation 
of said act be extended to a term of —— years from the passage of an act re- 
viving the aforesaid grant; but nothing herein contained shall be construed 
asa uest to grant any lands to companies heretofore chartered by any 
State of the Union or by any act of Congress. 

Here, then, are four conclusive facts which no lawyer, no sen- 
sible man, can deny must determine the question: First, the act 
of Congress uiring anact of the Legislature to dispose of the 
grant. Second, the letter of the commissioner declaring that 
such a disposal was necessary for the commencement of a right 
in the State. Third, the letter of the governor declaring that 
no such act had paned, and refusing to receive the land until 
such an act should be passed. Fourth, the resolution of the Leg- 
islature in 1868, declaring that the State had not complied with 
the act and did not claim the land. 

And thus notified Congress and the Commisioner of the General 
Land Office, and the notification is on record in his office in the 
shape of this joint resolution ed by both houses of the Leg- 
islature in 1868 and approved by the governor that the State did 
not claim this grant, that they had not complied with the con- 


virtue 


M. S. PERRY. 
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ditions of the law, and asked the Congress of the United States 
to make a new grant upon the express condition that no company 
chartered before that time should have any benefit from it. 

Under an act which requires a disposal by the Legislature for 
the very . of a ETE under an act of Congress which 
forbids the dis by the Legislature until after the construc- 
tion of 10 miles of the road, and then only as it progressed—un- 
der that kind of an act of Congress, and in the face of that noti- 
fication by the Legislature of the State approved by the governor, 
they have continued to refuse to the citizensof the United States 
their lawful right under the law to their homes, and have given 
them without authority of either the laws of the United States 
or of the State of Florida to the foreign bondholders of these cor- 
porations. 

Will the Senate consent, in the face of these records and of 
these unquestionable facts, to be a party to this great wrong? 
Have these people no right to our consideration and to protec- 
tion in their right under our laws only because they are poor, 
and two t corporations, the bonds of which are owned by for- 
eigners, have obtained a gift of them from the officials of the In- 
terior Department? 

I desire to read a letter to show how it is that corporate greed 
and avarice can corrupt all the powers and sources of law and 
authority and trample upon the poor people of this country, how 
it can close the doors of the courts of justice to them and turn 
them houseless and homeless from their homes. I want to pub- 
lish a letter in my remarks just as it is written. I suppose it to 
be from one of that class of true and noble but poor men who fight 
the battles of the country in war, who labor in and whoare 
incorruptible, although some of them are so ignorant that they 
can not-spell correctly and searcely write in a manner that any 
one can understand. Yet these people, poor and uneducated as 
they may be, have a noble manhood in them, and upon them and 
their children rests in large measure the future of our country. 

It is from Walton County, Fla.: 

FEB THE 4TH 92 
DEER SIR is it posable that I most sacrifise my home to A rich man and be 
pas out of dorse with a big family of little children to worke for I am 

a bide By the sivil laws of the united Sats Deer sir I am your friend 

I will close for this time wilkinson 
A. N. MITCHEM. 


Again, he writes: 


Mr WILEINSON, CALL. 
United, Senate Washington; D, C. 

DEER SIR 4 5 to reseave your Advise to me in regard to the land 
geston re She gg 26, 91 but I am told that I will lose it yet by ay county Judg 
which is S. P. Darby I am told that he is A railroad road A Gent but my 
only friend take this to consideration I did honesly make Applications one 
to Gains. ville to Mr tucker but could not git it I then went to} Opry 7555 fase 
to fase At Defuniak springs he said that the land was out side of limit 
and that it never would becom his land so he refused to sell me my home he 
said 9 washington D O for the land Idone os and Mr R. W. stone said 
in Noy 1890 that it was not subject to al but At this time I am toldthat 
the Rail R has got A title to all the odd sections in. tp. 5. n, of, Ra, 18, w, 
these other men chandler, Bars Co has claimed the land as thern and has cut 
the timber they forbid me of cuting ane timber Either to repare bilding 
orfenceing they put up their steam in about 4 mile of me they biit houses 
roundabout it the shut down January 1890 and they went to selling off 
these houses at from $800 to 500 they wanted me to bye one my bil Was 

ving way and after I reseaved your letter Aug 26 91 I desided to bild they 

e me pay 12008 for one of them houses I got to pay 23 with my labor the 
other 108 Sparsi in money they then said that if they had of none that I was 
going to bild where I was 11 they would not av sold me the house that 
this was there land . Site to pay my taxes aud Mr S. P. 
darby probate Judg sent me word to not bild on said land it is sect. 7, tp. 5. 
N of Ra. 18. Walton co fla Deer sir and fri 
yours truly 


call honor pleas 


FEB THE 4TH 1892. 


end 
A. N. MITCHEM 


This same man wrote me in June last, as follows: 


LIMESTONE, FLA 
Juna the 22th, 1891 


DEER SIER AND FRIEND I will write you a few lins in regard to land mat- 
ters. I bought my improvements here on this land January the 1, i887 I 
have made applications for homestead first ae next to Mr. W. D. 
Chiply and he sed that land is outside of my ts and I cannot sellit my 
selections has don bin made and that land never will come in my tion so 
qon will hafto apply to the gineral land offic I done so Mr. Stockslager in- 

orm me that I could not cash enter nor homestead under the 8 con- 
siderations that said land was 8 to the State by the act ot y the 17th 
1856 5 — in the constructions of a pensacola and gorgia railroad this was 
m: 4 

Boa m after this Mr. Guay sells the land by sectson I found it out I wrote 
to him to ho why he would not sell me the land when I mad apply to him he 
sed that he want nothing inregard to land matters the company that bought 
said section after they got the timber then they offered to sell me land at 
$150cts per acre if I would take A half sect but they would not give me no 
chance as I did not have the money to pay for that A Mount besids they could 
not give A resept for the money As A title to the land they would not sell me 
what land I could pay for stop I must take a half sect or non becose I 
would bye the half section and take t for money and pay them $150cts 
IOE ROS EN Aon AL tome BOS the tim All that was any value they come 

nd for bid me of cu any timber for the purpose of Re my fencing 
or bilding Deer sir is one of the Sivil laws of the ted sats if so what 
is the poor man to do they must live some how untill Death over takes Mr. 
wilkison call Deer Sir I made another application to the d office 
washington D. C. and reseaved An answer from Mr Stone of late date he 
seamed to no nothin A bout the Bying or selling of this land he said that this 
land was approved to the State By the act of may the 17. 1855 to aid in the con- 
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struction of A pensacola and gorgla rail road therefore it was beyan the 
Jurish Diction of this office to despose of it I will close on this sheet 
A. N. MITCHEM 


DEER SIR Mr CALLI am A free Bornd sitizinof the U. S. Lam living A bout 
15 Mils from the place where I was bornd I have All I posess here around 
me and I have honsley bought year ty nw And payed for it upon this 
Sect 7 tp 5. n. of. R A. 18. w and I not feel will to give it As A sacrifise 
to A company hoo is better Able to live with out the land than I am with it 
Deer Sir I have An interesting family A wife, and 7 children and All my liv- 
ing is by hard labor I live by cultivating the soil and I am not the only one 
there is aap: A more men in this comunity in the same condition Deer Sir 
yours respectfully 

A. N. MITCHEM 
JUNE THE 227TH 1891 

DEER SIR I hope that I have got this plane enough thatyou can make it out 
this is badly written but please excuse And if you can give me satisfaction 
upon this 8 vou bring me under las obligations to you Deer 

end I will close for this time 
A. N. MITCHEM 


to Mr. WILKINSON CALL 
return to Limestone 
Walton Co Fla. A 

I do not envy the man, whether he is a public official or a pri- 
vate citizen, who can read these letters without indignation at 
this wrong and a desire to make reparation for it, and punish the 
wilful wrongdoers. 

These are only a few of hundreds of letters. I aver that this 
is a fraud, simple and absolute, that there never was a dis- 
posal of thisland, that the Legislature has repeatedly refused to 
dispose of it, that there never was a lawful reservation made of 
it, but a reservation declared to be made provisionally and tempo- 
rarily, as the records of the General Land Office show on the 
day the act passed, in the letters of Commissioners Hendricks and 
Wilson that even this temporary reservation wassetaside in effect 
under the decision of Secretary Chandler and the land decided to 
be public land. There was never even the inception of a right; 
never even a location under authority of law. The letter of Gover- 
nor Perry which I have read, in 1869, refusing to take the first step ` 
requisite and giving notice to the Commissioner that the Legis- 


"| lature had not disposed of the grant and the subsequent failure 


of the Legislature to do so, is absolute and conclusive proof that 
the claim of the Pensacola and Atlantic corporation, and the 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company, to the land 
in thisalleged reservation for the Pensacolaand Georgia Railroad 
Company is a fraud. 

Itis no small thing that the poor people of our State shall be 
subjected to this tribute to foreign owners of these corporations. 
It shall not be said that I, their representative, was silent and 
failed to speak in their behalf and demand their protection and 
the punishment of the persons who have deceived the public au- 
thorities. I have asked that this question might be submitted 
to the courts of the country, but even that has not been done. 

There is a burden im upon the people of Florida who are 
to live upon these lands of $10,000,000, and perhaps twice as 
much, for which there is no law and no pretence of law—none 
whatever—all for the benefit of a few rich men who have the 
power to influence the courts of justice and control the executive 
powers of the country—nothing else. 

That was and is the condition of things in respect to public 
land in the State of Florida. Here is 25,000,000 acres of land, 
as stated in Report No. 2427, House of Representatives, first 
session Forty-ninth Congress, of Committee on Public Lands in 
favor of bill forfeiting this grant, as follows: 


23, 907, 418 


Balance for settlers under the United States 6, 806, 182 
Only about one-sixth of the State, which was practically all Government 


land when this policy began! 
The approximate amount saved by this bill is 695,010 acres on the Pensa- 
aldo-Tampa line. 


cola line, and 576,000 acres on the 

Of this, a t, itis true, was embraced in the confirmatory act 
of 1857, that is, the swamp and overflowed land grant, embracing 
probably between ten or twelve million acres. I do not speak 
with exactness. 

Before I leave that partof the subject I wish to read one other 
letter on the subject, for the purpose of showing to the Senate 
and country the condition in which the execution of the law is 
in these Executive Departments. I have very great respect for 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Mr. Carter. I 
think he is an honest man and an able man, and I believe the 
Secretary of the Interior is also. 

I wish to say here that I have the highest respect for the Sec- 
retaries of the Interior in whose administration these flagrant 
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wrongs occurred. I do not attribute to them the blame of this 
condition of affairs. In the great lapse of time the facts had 
become unknown and the laws unobserved. Itwill be seen from 
reading the order of Secre Schurz, which I print as an ap- 
pendix, that the facts on which he made his order had no exist- 
ence, and under the law were immaterial. The facts of the case 
and the laws of Florida relating to the act of May 17, 1856, were 
not placed before him, nor before the other Secretaries, showing 
thatthe Legislature had never disposed of this grant. 

That no location of any line of road had ever been made under 
an: sal by the Legislature; that no road had ever been 
built; that the companies claiming the right to build the roads 
under the internal-improvement act had all become extinct with- 
out any successors; that the act itself had been repealed by sub- 
sequent acts inconsistent with it so far as it related to the lands 
embraced in it, and that the Legislature had formally declared 
To the State made no claim to the land under the act of 17 May, 
1856. 

It was not made to appear before them that the companies 
claiming this grant of land had been chartered after the lapse of 
1 years, during which the Legislature had authori the 
buil ing of the lines of road mentioned in the act of Congress 
of May 17, 1856, with money bonds of the State. It was not shown 
that at no time since the passage of the act of Co: during 
the lifetime of the Senge and before its surrender by the Legis- 
lature of the State had there ever been a word or a line in any 
act of the Legislature of Florida authorizing any company to 
locate any line of road as the grantee of the State for the land 
embraced in the act of 1856. 

It was not in evidence before them that, so far as the line of 
road from Waldo to Tampa is concerned, there is not to this 
hour, and there never was, a word or a line in any act of the 
Legislature of Florida giving the land to any railroad 3 
and that all the statements of fact on which this assumption is 
based are false and contradicted by the public records. 

It isa strange andsingular fact that, with this record inthe Land 

Office and in the Interior Department, showing that there was 
only a provisional reservation of a part only of the line of road re- 

uired by the act of Congress, viz, of the alternate sections along- 
side this hypothetical and unlocated line from Pensacola to Chatta- 
hoochee and Jacksonville and Fernandina to Tampa and Cedar 
Keys, dependent upon a di l by the Legislature to be made 
thereafter, with the fart that they can not find any disposal by 
the Legislature, with the fact that the Legislature has continu- 
ously declared that it has never been di d of and that the 
conditions of the act have never been plied with by the State, 
the singular spectacle is presented that they continue to write let- 
ters like that whichIshallread. Iread this letter to Senators who 
appreciate the condition of the country, who know the poverty 
at prevails throughout the land, who know that the whole ag- 
ricultural people of this 5 are destitute of the comforts of 
life, who know how hard it is for them to get money, and who 
have seen the condition of the people in these t cities—150,- 
000 people every night in the city of New York without the 
means to purchase their meals and without a lodging place for 
the night. Surely the day is coming when these facts will force 
their consideration upon the representatives of the people. 

I ask Senators to consider the fact that no action of the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands or of any Secretary of the Interior 
taken without authority of law can deprive any person of rights 
which the laws have given him, and also to consider that the 
men who write these letters have not the means to carry on suits 
in the courts, and our failure to protect them is to take sides 
against them and to deprive them of their rights and of their 
homes, 

In this connection I call the attention of Senators to the actof 
Con, which makes all of the action of the Commissioner of 
Public Lands, and the Secretaries of the Interior, in. respect to 
the land grantof the act of May 17, 1856, absolutefy null and void. 

Section 2449, Revised Statutes, is as follows: 


Where lands have been or may be granted by any law of Congress to any 
one of the several States and Territories, and where such law does not 
the fee simple title of the lands, the list of such lands, which have been or 
mar hereafter be certified by the Commissioner of the General Land Omee 
unde is or copies of the is or 


braced in such lists that are of the character contemplated by 

and intended to be granted thereby; but where lands enibraced in 
such lists arenot of the character embraced by such acts of Congress and are 
not intended to be granted thereby, the lists so far as these lands are con- 
cerned shall be perfectly null and vold, and no right, claim, or interest shall 
be conveyed thereby. 


I will read the letter: 
BLOUNTSTOWN, CALHOUN CO., FLA., Jan, the 18, 1892, 


DEAR SIR: I seat my self for the purpose of asking asking you a few 
uestions which I — 2 will be in fond the 
known here as Tucker Lands or 


above the Base line and twenty miles below the P. & A. R. R. Sir Tucker 
8 a surveyor to run out these Lands and is to compell 
those who are settled on these Lands to Buy Rent or get off. What must I 
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do, can they make a good Deed to these Lands and have they any law to 
force us off, or can they compell us to pay rent. also tell me if you think 
will these Lands back subject to Homestead. lest I weary on X anal 
therefoe await your answer and depend on the same as advise What I shall 
do as I am living on said Lands. 

So TIremain your respectful friend, 


Hon. WILKINSON CALL. 


Now, I will read a letter of the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office in reply, which is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1892. 

Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th 
ultimo. 8 a letter to you from Mr. P. B. Bailey relative to certain 
land which is claimed by the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, 
under the grant of May 17, 1856. 

As Mr. Bailey has neglected to describe the land, its status, as shown uy the 
records, can not be given him. pon 3 of eps ng of the land, by 
section, township, and range, the information desired be furnished him. 

The grant of May 17, 1856, was made to aid in the construction of a railroad 
St. Johns River, at Jacksonville, to the waters of Escambia Bay, at 


P. B. BAILEY. 


from 


or near Pensacola. 


The State of Florida conferred the grant from Jacksonville to Lake City 
u the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad v. and that por- 
Hon from Lake ay 5 Pensacola upon me 8 “ag Railroad 

mpany. This la rtion was again divided that part extending 
from the A cola River to Pensacola being conferred upon the Pensa- 
cola and Atlantic Railroad Company. 

eee potne divisions the grant has been treated as a single 
grant and the certified accordingly. 

Very respectfully, 
THOS. H. CARTER, Commissioner. 

Hon. WILKINSON C. 


United States Senate. 5 . 


As Lhave said, I have great respect for Mr. Carter, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, and for the Secretary of the 
Interior, but I aver that every word in that letter is untrue—un- 
intentionally no doubt. There was never any of this land con- 
ferred by the Legislature of Florida upon the Pensacola and 
Georgia Railroad Company. No such act can be found. There 
never was alawful reservation of it. The Pensacola and Compi 
Railroad Company became extinct years ago by-a sale made by 
the trustees of the internal improvement fund of the State of 
Florida of the road as a completed road, with its tèrmini at Lake 
City and Quincy, about 200 miles from Pensacola, and by the pro- 
hibition of any further construction of it by that company by the 
Legislature of theState. Thefacts were plainand simple. The 
Legislature in 1855, before this grant, passed an act called the in- 
ternal- improvement law, by which they gave alternate sections 
of swamp and overflowed lands for the construction of these lines 
of road and upon condition that the roads should be built, and 
only to the extent that they should be built could they acquire 
any righs to any part of the land. 

e internal-improvement act of Florida is printed as an a 
pendix to these remarks. This act, approved in January, 1850, 
conveyed all the swamp and overflowed land granted to the State 
to the governor and other State officers as ex officio trustees in 
trust, and with power to sell them and apply the proceeds to the 
payment of the interest on the bonds of such railroad companies 
as should be authorized to build and should actually build any 
part of two lines of'railroad, viz, a line from Pensacola to Jack- 
sonville, and a line from Fernandina to Tampa Bay, with an ex- 
tension to Cedar Keys. 

The act gave alternate sections of this iand, not to the Pensa- 
cola and Georgia Railroad Company, nor to the Florida, Atlantic 
and Gulf Central Railroad, nor to the Florida Railroad Company, 
nor to the Florida Peninsular Railroad Company, nor to any other 
railroad company, but to any railroad company which should be 
authorized to build and which should build any part of these two 
lines and their branches, and gave it only as each 10 miles should 
be completed. Hence it is clear that where no road was ever 
built no land could be granted under this act, and by the express 
terms of the act of Congress the State could have no right to 

ve any land under that act to any corporation or any person. 

is too plain for anyone to deny, or even to require argu- 
ment. À 
Several corporations were authorized under that act to build 
the line of road from Pensacola to Jacksonville, and several com- 
ies were authorized to build the line from Fernandina to 
ampa. None of them had an exclusive right to build: None 
of them ever built an inch of the line from Pensacola to Chatta- 
hoochee or from Waldo to Tampa. 

This fact is known to every one, and is on official record in the 
Interior Department. 

It is also manifest that there could be no successor of a rail- 
road company to a right which was dependent for even its incep- 
tion on the performance of an act which was never performed 
and which can never be performed. The transparent ou e 
and fraud of this deprival of the people of their right to 
land under the laws of the United States is that the twen 
section of the internal-improvement act, under which it 


-first 
pre- 


tended that there was a location of these lines of road made by 
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s under authority of the Legislature as the bene- 
ficiaries of the grantin the act of 17th of May, 1856, so as to vest 
the title in the State, approved a year before the approval of the 


these com 


act of 17th of May, 1856, only promises that the railroad compa- 
nies which should be authorized to build and should actually build 
the lines of road should have the benefit of the grant for each 10 
miles of road which they should actually build. 

So that both under the act of Florida of January, 1855, and un- 
der the act of Congress of 17th of May, 1856, making the grant, 
no railroad company could ever have any right until they actu- 
ally built every 10 miles of road, and where no 10 miles of road 
were ever built ore railroad company no right to such land could 
ever be acquired by any succession from such company. 

The unjustifiable character of this outrage is further apparent 
in the fact that all of these railroads were sold by the State as 
completed roads in 1866-69, and the internal improvement act 
was repealed in all ts relating to the disposal of the land 
referred to in that act; and if it had not been there never was a 
disposal by the Legislature of the_land embraced in the act of 
May 17, 1856, nor an authority to locate any line of railroad to 
any corporation or to the successor of any corporation. 

And, further, the Legislature of the State, so far from dispos- 
ing of this land to any Sor pale ae or person in the acts su 

uent to the sale of the roads authorized to build any part of 

o lines mentioned in the internal-improvement act, conferred 
on the purchasers of these completed lines only such rights as 
the original companies had acquired so far as they had been built 
at the time of sale. 

That act became null and void by the sale of every foot of its 
completed road after the war and 5 the act of the Legislature 
which prohibited any of those companies from having any bene- 
fits er that act except for the parts of the roads which had 
been completed at the time of their sale. 

The act of 1855, preceding the act of Congress of 1856, was un- 

uestionably powerless to have conferred any right or interest 
fh land on railroad cOmpanies who never built their roads because 
its conditions were that the Legislature should dispose of the 
land after the passage of that act and because they could not dis- 
pose of it except as each 10 miles should be built. That is the 
specific provision of the law and therefore no other disposition 
of it could be made. The road never was built and this land lies 
20 miles from this Pacific and Atlantic Railroad, which was 
chartered in 1881, several years after Mr. Chandler, Secretary 
of the Interior, had declared the land open to settlement and that 
the act had never taken effect. : 

In this section of country where the Pensacola and Georgia 
Company never built a single foot of railroad a Mr. Tucker, who 
is the receiver appointed under a decree in a cause between S. 
I. Wailes and the Florida Railway and Navigation Company, 
which ought to be investigated by the House of Representatives 
for the 9 — 75 of decid whether articles of impeachment 
should not brought against the judge who rendered the de- 
cree. If I were a member of that ly, without expressing an 
opinion in regard to the result, I should think there was enough 
apparent on the surface of the case to demand that an investira- 

on should be had to ascertain what were the motives, what the 
inducements to render a decree of this kind. 

To appoi, a receiver of the public lands of the United States 
and of the homesteads of the people in a suit for partition be- 
tween a lobbyist claiming 81,000 acres of this grant, valued at 
$240,000, as an alleged fee for services in the Departments and 
in Congress, and another claimant, neither of whom the record 
shows, and the law in express terms declares, had any right, 
title, or pretense of right. 

As to the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad, I do not mean to 
say that this decree embraced it, for it does not affect it at all, 
but a receiver was appointed for the land from Waldo to Tampa. 
This man Tucker was imported from a distant country to be the 
receiver in this partition suit brought by a notorious lobbyist 
for 81,000 acres of the alleged grant of the act of 1856, claimed 
as fees for lobby services rendered in the Interior Department 
and, as stated in the pr ings,in Congress here. The 60,000 
acres of land referred to in Mr. Carter’s letter lies in West Florida, 
where the Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company, a defunct 
corporation, was never built. This corporation never built a 
mile or a foot of road in that part of the State, and its road was 
sold in 1869 as a completed road and the charter of the Pensacola 
and Georgia Rai Company became extinct and a charter was 
granted to another company and instead of lands money bonds 
were given to this other company to aid in its construction, bonds 
of the State bag Ag in money,and not one foot or mile of this 
road was ever built by this new ony eg 

No grant of this land was ever e by the Legislature to this 
new o company. The Pensacola and Georgia Railroad 
Company, had become extinct and was forbidden from ever con- 
structing any line of railroad from Quincy to Pensacola. The 
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60,000 acres of land which, under the act of 1856, are required to 
be held by the United States, not by the State of Florida until 
each 10 miles of that road should be built, by some strange action 
of the Land Office has been allowed to be claimed by this re- 
ceiver, and he has been, I am told, defrauding the people out of 
their ores Bard selling the land tothem. ‘There was no connec- 
tion with that defunct corporation, and the company. of which 
he is the receiver, of the lands claimed by his road company 
in another and different part of the State, with the home of Mr. 
Bailey and the people in that regionof the country, but yet their 
homes 5 to be taken away from them, and these are the 
appeals that are made to me, and this is the reply. 

have very great respect for the Commissioner and the Secre- 
tary, but they are deceived. There is some fraud somewhere by 
which these men are allowed to be deprived of their humble homes, 
their large families turned adrift and sacrificed to the avarice 
and greed and cupidity that seem to pervade allour Departments 
of Government and all the administration of the law. This re- 
ceiver and his co-conspirators ought to be indicted and prose- 
cuted under the criminal laws of the United States, and it is the 
duty of the Attorney-General to have it done. 

Let us see what has become of the land which is claimed under 
this alleged grant,and that claimed under the swamp and over- 
flowed grant, with the homes and improvements of the people 
on it. 

It is not the State of Florida; it is not the Republic of the 
United States, which donates these lands to actual settlement 
and cultivation; it is not the railroad corporations, which need 
people and which are worthless unless the soil is cultivated and 
inhabited, unless something is produced from the land by labor, 
who are benefited by these frauds. It is,as will be seen from 
the following statement, a few individuals who are making great 
sums of money out of this withdrawal of the land from the use 
and occupation of the people for free homes for themselyes and 
their children. 

This is from the official report of the trustees of the internal- 
improvement fund of the State of Florida: 

REPORT OF TREASURER INTERNAL-IMPROVEMENT FUND. 
JANUARY 1, 1883. 
3 


2 


43, 452. 00 
Page 155 of P. W. White's report as commissioner of immi- 
gration, 1881-82: 


INDEMNITY CERTIFICATES ASSIGNED §. I. WAILES FOR SERVICES IN ADJUST- 
ING INDEMNITY CLAIMS, 


Of the lands re 


rted above as sold 70,782.97 acres were sold to Sydney I. 
tore a on his account as agent of the State at Washington im ad- 


Page 156: 

Three thousand six hundred and fourteen and sixty-six hundredths acres 
were sold to Williams, Swan & Marley for $4,518.91. 

Page 154: 


Entered py S. L Wailes auring years 1881 and 1882 under his contract with 
trustees of April 13, 1878, 21,664. 
Note: For selecting lands. 


On page 132: 
Certificate No. 1, for 1,013.96 acres, being 20 per cent of the whole amount, 
assigned consideration of said 


was ordered to be to S. L Wailes in 
certificate, he being entitled to 20 per cent thereof under his contract the 
board of trustees. 


On page 131: 
November 1, 1881, the governor laid before board following patents for 
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lands received from the General Land Office, 24,461.50 acres. Said 


swamp 
tents having been obtained through the agency of Sidney L Wailes, who 
der his contract with the board is entitled to 8 cent all lands pat- 
ented of selections made Dr top State prior to 1881, the said Wailes is allowed 
to select the quantity of 1,956.92acres, being 8 per cent of the lands so patented, 
in compensation for services. 

That the lands selected by Charles Pomeroy (clerk and agent of L. G. Den- 
nis) in compensation for his services in procuring patents for 58,454.01 acres 
of swamp lands, which have not already been entered, be reserved from sale 
until the question at issue between said Pomeroy and L. G. Dennis shall be 
decided or until the further order of the board. 

Note: Elsewhere it appears that 5,800 acres were so conveyed July 25, 1881. 


si 130. 
at Sydney J. Wailes be appointed agent of the, board to select fur- 
ther swamp lands to which the State may be entitled under the act of Sep- 
tember 28, 1850, and that in compensation he shall receive 2 cents per acre 
for all lands selected by him and patented to the State, to be paid in lands at 
current prices. 

— this authority it is believed 7,000,000 acres have been selected at 
9 and this, at 2 cents an acre, would be $140,000 in land at current 

ices. 

Page 130: 

May 31. Governor laid before board swamp-land indemnity certificates, 
etc. Certificate No. 8, embracing 1,677.92 acres, assigned to said Wailes for 


his services. 
1129. Patent No. 21, Tampa district.] 


Two hundred and fourteen thousand two hundred and seventy-one and 
ths acres, selected prior to 1861, obtained through the 
es; 17,141.76 acres Mr. Wailes entitled to locate as his per- 
tage, embraced in Tampa patent, No. 21. 
‘Twenty-five thousand eight hundred and ten dollars and thirty-six cents, 
20 per cent to S. I. Wailes for his services, or 5,162.07 acres. 

pril 23, 4,639.51 acres to S. I. Wailes for services. 


Report of C. L. Mitchell, commissioner in 188586, states: 

Of lands le above as sold, 32,546.76 acres were sold to S. I. Wailes for 
$21,465.80 on his account as agent for the State, at Washington, in adjusting 
land claims under his contract with the trustees of October 16, 1878, and 29,- 
547.58 acres were sold to John H. Henderson for $20,580.21 on his account as 

mt of the State for selecting swamp lands under his contract with board 
of trustees of internal-improvement fund. 

This is a large sumof money, or land estimated at a low money 
value, an amount, as I estimate it, something like two or three 
hundred thousand dollars in land values to be paid to Mr. Wailes 
and others. I have printed the statements of the report, and 
anyone can estimate the amount. j 

he proceedings in the circuit court of the United States at 
Jacksonville will show that this grant of 1856 has been used for 
the personal interest of individuals, and not for the construc- 
tion of a railroad. They show that Mr. S. I. Wailes, by his own 
sworn statement in this record, claimed 82,000 acres as a fee 
as alobbyist, which he swears is worth $3 an acre—82,000 acres— 
and that 85,000 other acres of these 600,000 acres of the best and 
most desirable land in the State of Florida had been conveyed 
and mortgaged to one Mr. Johnson, of New York, to raise the 
money to pay the taxes upon the completed road, instead of ap- 
plying it to the construction of a road. 

They further show by the proceeding in this case, which is a 
3 of the United States court, that these 600, 000 acres of land 
from Waldo to Tampa was claimed to be the 5 5 rty of the in- 
dividuals who had become the purchasers of the old Florida Rail- 
road. Under these circumstances, Mr. President, with no act 
of the Legislature except as to that fap of the road that runs 
from Pensacola to Chattahoochee, in the western part of the State, 
where the Legislature did give in 1882, fifteen years after the 
grant expired and thirteen yearsafter the surrender of the State 
and the refusal to claim it—they did enact that whatever rights 
they had should be given to acompany then organized, so far as 
the land lay alongside of the road. 

Now, I desire to call the attention of Congress and of the coun- 
try to thisfact: In the Congress of 1890 the Senate and the House 
each passed a bill for the adjustment of railroad land grants, and 
it was agreed by a committee of conference, first, that patents 
should be granted to all settlers upon the public land who ap- 

lied for them. Secondly, that patents should be given by the 
United States to all purchasers in limited and reasonable quanti- 
ties from the railroad companies. Thirdly, that patents should 
be given to all owners of town sites, or lots in them. Fourthly, 
that the remaining land should be open to actual settlers under 
the land laws of the United States, but this report failed of adop- 
tion because it was not reached in the House before adjournment. 

That is a beneficent and wise and proper poioy, in view of the 
fact that nearly the entire body of public ds in the State of 
Florida, with the exception of about 4,000,000 acres, have passed 
into the hands of corporations, and that they will soon be gone 
unless some actionis taken toarrestit; and in view of the fact that 
16,000,000 of these acres have passed—from six to ten millions, I 
believe, to corporations, as to which I have nothing to say ex- 
cept thatit is not the policy of this country, and it ought not to 
be the policy of the railroads, and it is not for their benefit that 
they should own the entire soil, or great bodies of the soil, at the 
same time owning as private property the franchise of trans- 
portation of everything that is grown upon the soil and every- 
thing that is consumed by the people. 


PERSONAL INTERESTS ACQUIRED OUT OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


Let us make a summary of the individual and personal interests 
in these selections of swamp and overflowed lands, and of land 


claimed under this grant of May 17, 1856: 

S. L Wailes, 1881-82: Acres. 
SORT ORA assigned for services 75, 010, 22 
Sold S. L Wailes, on his account as State agent at Washington in 

spate” Srp Pe a Ee pas aie an EEE he E EE SS 70, 782. 97 
1881-82. tered by S. I. Wailes, under his contract with trustees 

TTT 21, 664. 03 
Certificate No. 1, being 20 per cent of whole amount, for recovering 

same under his contract with trustees-.............-..------..-.- 1, 073.96 
Nov. 1, 1881. Eigh f 101885 92 

ov. 1. 3 tper cent of patent. 1, 

Piles. E Ra Peels ie apy 5 we Ot See he SA, A 5, 800. 00 
176, 288. 11 

May 31. Indemnity certificates assigned S. I. Wailes, agent at 
as EEC .. en fe 1, 677, 92 
Assigned Mr. Wailes for services 17, 141.76 
To Mr. Wailes, $25,810.36, in land - 5,162.07 
April 23. Mr. Wailes, for services.. 2 4, 639. 51 


F TT—T—T—T—T—T—T—TV—X—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V——————— 214, 909. 37 


In addition to this, I estimate that under his contract for 2 cents 
an acre for all selections 7,000,000 acres have been and will be 
selected, making 214,909.37 acres of land and $140,000. In addi- 
tion, Charles Pomeroy, clerk and agent of L. G. Dennis, has re- 
ceived 5,800 acres for making selections; Williams, Swann & 
Co., 3,614.66 acres for making selections, and John A. Hender- 
son, 29,580.21 acres for making selections; making 253,000 acres 
of land and an estimated sum of $140,000 paid and to be paid and 
dependent upon the validity of selections of land as swamp and 
overflowed, and thereby rendered unfit for cultivation, made 
since 1857, and on proof made since 1857 that land sold by the 
United States since 1850 wasswamp and overflowed and rendered 
thereby unfit for cultivation. 

Here, then, is a sum of reasonably estimated value of between 
four and five hundred thousand dollars, bel chiefly to two 
or three persons, dependenton theseselections being e valid, 

Let us now add to this the private and personal interest of a 
few men in the alleged grant to the State under the act of May 
17, 1856, for the construction of railroads: 


Mr. S. I. Wailes, swamp and overflowed lands, 214,909.34 acres, at 

a EA ES E TS ee A 8214, 909. 34 
T cel SSM ek Seuss SERS SRE 000. 00 
83 050 of May 17, 1856, for a railroad between Waldo and Tampa, 


WRIT T ara N . Wiehe e secs PET 
Johnson, of New York, 85,000 acres, & per acr: 5 
Edwin N. Dickinson, esq., 


Estimating by conjecture the land-grant agent of the Pensa- 
cola and Atlantic Railroad Company to be one-half the value of 
Mr. Wailes as a ge ire we would have $300,000 private and 

rsonal interest in t obsolete grant in West Florida. We 

nd $2,208,909. If we add to this 450,000 acres of land, valued at 
$450,000, for the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company, as- 
signees, the amount will be $2,659,000 in preventing the people 
having free homes upon it, interested in withdrawing it from 
the laws which dedicate it to the poopie for free homes. 

This great amount of money will be paid to a few individuals 
from the labor of the people on this land for making the public 
lands a grant to the State and preventing the people from own- 
ing their homes and improvements, and from uiring free 
homes under the land laws of the United States, and, instead of 
reser it for the use of citizens of the State, making it subject 
to be sold to foreign syndicates, carrying with the sale the right 
to exact tribute from the labor of citizens of the United States as 
the condition of its COREA and cultivation. 

Mr. President, when the 3 elected a Senator from 
the State of Florida, whose term was to succeed mine, a little 
more than a year ago, and I went before the people, I was met by 
the publication of a libel by a high official of a railroad-corpora- 
tion, and I will distinguish the corporation, because there are 
railroad corporations in the State of Florida as to which I have 
no evidence that they were concerned in or had any part in the 
attempt tocontrol the State of Florida and govern the elections of 
the country. This was the Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company, a corporation which ownsa line of 155 miles or over in » 
that State. 

I was encountered by a miserable libel gotten up by railroad 
attorneys with the complicity of lobbyists hera in Washington 
interested in this railroad grant. This libel was laid on the 
table of every Senator, and it entered into every house in the 
State of Florida where it was permitted entrance. Then an ad- 


vertisement was made of aseries of public meetings. The firstof 
them was held at Fort Meyers, in Lee County, where the people, 
under the lead of Dr. J. N. Harris, formerly of Key West, and Mr. 
Bain, clerk of the circuitcourt, and others, formerly of Key West, 
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struck a triumphant blow atthe conspirators whosought to over- 
throw our republican institutions and assume to themselves the 
control of the State. The result of that canvass was that more 
than ninety members of the Legislature elected by the people 
were instructed in one formor another with an unmistaken public 
sentiment to vote for the people's candidate for Senator. This 
canvass presented the first organized effort in this country of 
foreign corporate power tooverthrow republican government in 
a State. Newspapers were bought and established at immense 
cost. The Jacksonville Standard, which has just suspended with 
860,000 of liabilities, as it is stated, and the Pensacola News and 
the Floridian and the Ocala Banner and others. Like Catiline of 
old, they gathered into the i ra oon the discontented spirits, 
all the candidates for high official place, notably the president of 
the Farmers’ Alliance in the State, Mr. Robert F. Rogers, who 
was the active and untiring agent of these two corporations and 
of this company against the people. 

The Legislature met. Both houses were organized with a 
speaker of the house and a presidon of the senate pormaeponding 
to these views and the publie sentiment of the State. Immedi- 
ately the railroads began to run free; transportation was free to 
every opponent of the people’s choice; the hotels were free, the 
barrooms and even the barber shops were free, in order to influ- 
ence members of the Legislature. The first proposition was to 
adopt the two-thirds rule, notwithstanding a majority of the 
Legislature had voted for the adoption of the majority rule in the 
nomination of acandidate. After a majority had adopted the ma- 
jority rule, in a conference alter seven weeks spent in caucus 
under the two-thirds rule in endeavoring to make a nomination 
by the Democratic caucus, my election was made by a majority 
of one, 

The first ballot cast was 63 votes for the person, myself, for 
Senator, who had received the votes of the ple of the State. 
Gradually it shrunk to 52 votes. These noble men and true pa- 
triots resisted every power of corruption and every inducement 
to betray the trust which their people had re d in them. 
Poor men who could have gone home with money in their pockets 
to have made them comfortable for life resisted every effort, and 
52 true representatives of the American people stood by the choice 
of the people. 

This, I think, is the proudest tribute that can be rendered to 
our free institutions; that a majority of the Legislature could 
neither be persuaded by the arts of those who sought to influence 
them, nor by those whose ambition was to occupy this place, nor 
by the prejudices which could be excited, nor by corrupt means; 
54 men were found upon whom no inducement was sufficient to 
make them break the trust confided to them by their people. 

Their names will always be held in honor by the people of 
Florida, and amongst them the names of Crawford, Browne, Yan- 
cey, Clark, William R.Coulter, John W. B t, Abraham Crosby, 
Henry C. Hicks, B. P. Calhoun, Joe N. Haddock, James E. 
Broome, Thomas F, Swearingen, O. J. F. Summers, Emmett J. 
Wolf, and others will be conspicuous examples of firmness aad 
fidelity in the discharge of duty in places of high public trust. 
I insert here the names of these fifty-two men that they may be 
found in the national archives. They are: 

SENATORS, BY COUNTIES AND DISTRICTS. 
Mr. President Jeff. B. Browne, Munroe, twenty-fourth. 
James E. Broome, Gadsden, sixth. 
John W. Bryant, Polk, seventh. 
B. P. Calhoun, Putnam, twenty-sixth. 
William R. Coulter, Levy, twenty-first. 
Abraham Crosby, Bradford, fifteenth. 
John D. Pirrong, Calhoun, twenty-fifth. 
J. A. Rosborough. Alachua, thirty-second. 
J. F. Smith, Hamilton, thirtieth. 
O. J. H. Summers, Duval, eighteenth. i 
Thomas F. Swearingen, Wakulla, fifth, ’ 
W. C. Thomas, Jefferson, twenty-second. 
B. D. Wadsworth, Madison, tenth. 


Emmett J. Wolf, Escambia, second. 

Dalton H. Yancey, Lake, twenty-third. 
REPRESENTATIVES, BY COUNTIES 

Mr. Speaker J. L. Gaskins, of Bradford. 

Mortimer Bates, of Gadsden. 

A. ©. Berry, of Escambia, 

William Bethel, of Munroe. í 

N. A. Blitch, of Levy. 

F. E. Bogue, of Duval. 

I. J. Brown, of Columbia, 


| the Sta 
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U us Monroe, o 

John Le Morgan, of Hamilton. 
John E. Morris, of Jefferson. 
E. L. D. Overstreet, of Osceola. 
J. M. Peacock, of Lafayette. 
Thomas Pittman, of Holmes. 
C. M. Priest, of Clay. 
Henry F. Rye, of Madison. 
R. L. Sauls of Citrus. 
J. F. Stapler, of Hamilton. 
Samuel Summerlin, of Lee. 
Phil. Thompson, of Monroe, 

D. B. Usina; of St. Johns. 

Li ton Vann, of Madison. 
E. A. Wilson, of Lake. 

But that was not sufficient. The land-grant corporations and 
their agents and attorneys were strong enough to defy even the 
vote of the Legislature of the State, and to treat that Legislature 
and the people with contempt. They demanded of the governor 
that he should make an appointment and assume the functions 
of the United States Senate, and decide upon the lawfulness of 
that election. An appointment was made. A true patriot of a 
family identified with free government and with the defense of 
the people’s rights from the foundation of colonial government 
until now, who united in himself all the virtues of his ancestors— 
John L. Crawford, secretary of the State of Florida, descended 
from that family of Crawfords of Georgia, who had been with 
Gen. Clark, the chief defenders of the country in the days of 
the Reyolution—refused to certify to the action of the governor, 
believing it to be unlawful. 

That was followed by the action of the supreme court of the 
State, and finally came here, where this body did itself the justice 
and the Republicans themselves the high credit of deciding upon 
the membership of this body without reference to partisan con- 
siderations. In this act they vindicated the integrity and the 
high respect for constitutional law which should always pervade 
this 

Mr. President, the example furnishes a warning to the people 
of the United States. The possible combination of taxgather- 
ing corporations owned in foreign lands collecting $1,052,838,000 
annually from the people of the United States, which is daily 
transferred from all parts of the country to the great money 
centers, employing 750,000 men who are dependent for their daily 
bread upon the will of afew hundred men, is an alarming thought 
for the future of our country. 

I am not in favor of taking possession of these great lines of 
transportation, if it be possible to preserve republican govern- 
ment without it, but unquestionably they must be restrained by 
the severest penalties, and their agents and officials must learn 
that there is a power in the people of the United States and in 
their representatives which will humble them and hold them 
subject to the majesty of the people. 

I am in favor of retaining our industrial economic system which 
allows free scope to individual energy, and offers the inducement 
of superior wealth as the incentive to effort, but it must not be 
suffered to control the puea power of the people. 

This is the history of the campaign in Florida. My purpose 
in introducing this resolution is to have it lie upon the table with 
notice that if in the coming election this action shall be repeated 
and the attempt made to control the elections of that State and 
control the members of the Legislature when elected, I at least 
shall have the courage to invoke all the powers of this body for 
the punishment of those who shall be engaged in it and for the 
protection of the people. I have no fear as to the result of the 
contest. The same persons and the same influences are again 
organizing. to elect candidates to control the political power of 

te, but the people, Democrats, Republicans, and Farmers’ 
Alliance people will be against them. 

Tf this can not be prevented the end of the people’s power and 
the people’s government has already come. 

These men have the money to buy the courts. It can be se- 
cretly done. They have the money to corrupt legislators. This 
can be done under our present system without responsibility, un- 
less if they shall act in violation of their pledges and the de- 
mands of the people public opinion will hold them responsible, 
a | are a power which will dethrone and destroy the Govern- 
ment of the people unless met by proper legislation. 

I desire that the resolution in relation to the land grant to the 
State of Florida shall be submitted to the Committee on Public 
Lands. I wish to say here that as long as I occupy a seatin this 
body I shall endeavor to protect the poor people Rea the rob- 


bery and the fraud which has been committed against them in 
respect to this land. Lask that committee, if they can do no more, 
to requiro suits to be brought by the Attorney-General of the 
United States and let the courts determine whether these people 
have any rights or not. I aver that the records show that this 
matter is a plain and absolute fraud, for which the perpetrators 
should be punished under the criminal laws. 
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IT have not asked that those who have purchased these lands 
in good faith in limited quantities shall be deprived of them. I 
think that titles should be given to 85 for any reason- 


able quey and to actual settlers and homesteaders, so that the 
whole question can be settled. Ican not understand what objec- 
tien there can be to that on the part of any human being, except 
that the attorneys of these corporations and the corporations 
themselves will not receive the proceeds of their sale if the un- 
occupied lands shall be thrown open to homestead entry and set- 
tlement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair 
to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which is the 
bill (S.1) for preventing the adulteration and misbranding of 
food and drugs, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I have no objection to the Senator from 
Florida proceeding, if he desires to do so, briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection to the 
Senator proceeding the unfinished business will be temporarily 
laid aside. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I shall not abuse the confidence 
of the Senate. ’ 

The question is one of supreme importance whether corpora- 
tions shall control this country or whether the people shali gov- 
ern it, whether we shall have a nobility and an aristocracy the 
most dangerous the world has ever seen, not created by a grate- 
ful people because of valor in battle or the reward of distinguished 
talent in statesmanship, not because of eminence in literature or 
art, not because of contributions to the happiness of the People, 
not because of graces of person or character, but because they 
have the power to drain by public policies the heart’s blood of 
the people out of them and grow to be the rs of enormous 
wealth—an aristocracy destitute of courage, of sympathy with 
the people, an aristocracy corrupting with money the courts of 
justice and the Legislatures of the country, and relying alone on 
corrupt practices, will indeed make our country a curse to man- 
kind instead of the blessing it has been and which it is now. 

We have the proofs of it in the rapidly growing wretchedness 
throughout our land. Other peoples reached a point of fatal 
8 from avarice and greed and the monopoly of lands 
and the control of money in a few individuals after many cen- 
turies of conquest and many centuries of experience of social life 
and industrial growth. Shall wein alittle more than a hundred 
years attain the same condition? 

Mr. President, I desire, so far as I can with whatever arg I 

, to call the attention of the people of the country to this 
power which exists among us. If they are not willing to submit 
to such legislation as will disable them and their agents from en- 
deavoring to take the political power of the country into their 
hands, then, indeed, there must be a struggle for life between 
them and the people and the people’s power, a war of sentiment 
and opinion, until they are compelled tosubmit. In the mean time 
the friends of the people and democratic institutions must be 
awake and active to see that power is confided only to true and 
faithful men, who can neither be intimidated nor seduced by so- 
licitation or personal interest from the path of duty. 

Mr. President, I ask that the resolution on the subject of pub- 
lic lands be referred to the Committee on Public Tanda, and that 
the resolution in reference to the Senatorial election shall lie on 
the table. 

I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to print with the 
observations which I have made the statutes of the State of Flor- 
ida and the other public documents to which I made reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harris in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the Senator from Florida? The 
Chair hears none, and permission is granted. 


APPENDIX. 


{Internal improvement act of Florida, approved January 5, 1888. 


An act to wide for and encourage a liberal system of internal im 
= mente of this State.” wee 


Whereas the constitution of this State declares “that a liberal system of 
internal improvements, being essential to the development of the resources 
of the coun! shall be encouraged by the government of this State, and it 
shall be the duty of the General Assembly, as soon as practicable, to ascer- 
tain by law proper objects of improvement in relation to roads, canals, and 


na ble streams, and to pro for a suitable =, amma of such funds as 
arekin id “dere for such improvements: Therefore, 
SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the State 
of Florida in General As ly co: „That so much of the acres of 
and granted to this State for internal improvement purposes, an act of 
Congress passed the 3d day of March, A. D. 1845, as remains unsold, and the 
Feber pens of the sales of such S 5 lands heretofore sold as now remain on 
and una; an 


he raccrue from 
the sales of lands; the swamp land or lands subject to overflow 
ted to this State by an actof a ‘ed September 28. A. D. 


she e. 2 Florida, and are to be strictly applied according to the provisions 
of this act. 

BEC. 2. Beit further enacted, That for the purpose of assuring a proper a - 
cation of said fund for the purpose storys declared, said lands and all the 
funds from the sale thereof, after paying the n expenses of 
selection, ma’ ent, and sale, are hereby irrevocably v. in five trus- 
tees, to wit: In the governor of this State, the epee pau of public accounts, 
the State treasurer,and the attorney-general, register of public lands, 
and their successors in office, to hold the same in trust for the uses and pur- 
poses hereinafter provided, with the power to sell and transfer said lands to 
the purchasers, and receive payment for the same, and invest the surplus 
moneys arising therefrom from timeto time in stocks of the United States, 
stocks of the several States, or in the internal improvement bonds issued 
under the visions of this act, and drawing not less than 6 per cent annual 
interest; the surplus interest accruing such investments; and to 
pay out of said fund, 7 to the provisions ot this act, the interest from 
time to time as it may me due on the bonds to be issued by the different 
rail companies under authority of this act; also, to receive and demand, 
semiannually, the sumof one- of 1 per cent (after each separate line of 
railroad is completed) on the entire amount of the bonds issued by said rail- 
road com: „und invest the same in stocks of the United States, or State 
securities, or in the bonds herein provided to be issued by said nap ew Said 
trustees shall also invest the surplus interest on said s invest- 
ment as it may accrue. Said trustees shall also demand and receive from 
each railroad com named in this act, the amount due to the internal 
improvement fund from said railroad com y, according to the provisions 
herein contained, on account of interest e isaned byaaid company; 
and on refusal or neglect on the part of the president and directors of any 
railroad company herein named to comply with the provisions of this act, as 
to the paymon, of said trustees of the amount due and payable to the fund, 
as provided in sections 11, 12, and 13, on account of interest and sinking 
the individual property of each and all the directors shall be liable in an action 
8 vat speed Ann for the amount due and unpaid, with 20 per cent in- 

un 2 

SEG. 3. ote further enacted, That all bonds issued by any railroad com- 

shall be recorded in the comptroller’s 


company accepting 
as herein provid by said com 


fusal, to take possessio: and all its rty of every kind, 
and advertise the same for sale at publicauction to tire highest bidder, either 
for cash or additional a ved think ad 

eous for the interest of the internal-impro 
p od a 


he 
Et he and canceling of outstanding bonds issued b 
pany, or inco; ted with the sinking fund: Pro tin 
conditioned that the purchasersshall be bound to continue 
yment ofone-half of 1 per cent semiannually to the sinking fund until 
e outstanding bonds are discharged, under the penalty of an annulment 
of the contract of hase, and the forfeiture of . money paid in. 
SEO. 4. He it further enacted, That a line of railroad from St. Johns River, 
at Jacksonville, and the waters of Escambia Bay, with an extension from 
suitable points on said line to St. Marks River or Crooked River at White 
Bluff, on Appalachicola Bay, in Middle Florida, and to the waters of St. An- 
drews Bay, in West Florida, and a line from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, 
to the waters of Tampa Bay, in South Florida, with an extension to Cedar 
Heys, in East Florida; also, a canal from the waters of St. Johns River, on 
è Harney, to the w. of Indian River, are proper improvements to be 
— — from the internal umprovement fund, in a manner as hereinafter pro- 


ded. 
Sno. 5. Be it further enacted, That the several railroad companies now or- 
or chartered by the Legislature, or that may hereafter be chartered, 
any portion of whose routes, as authorized by their diferent charters and 
2 — 10 ents thereto, shall be within the line or routes laid orn in section 
‘our 
line embraced by their charter, on giving 


the re- 


ad 
months from the passage of this act, the provisions of the same, any other 
company, duly authorized by law. may undertake the 5 
part of the line as they desire to make, and which may not be in progress of 
construction under a previous charter. 

Sec. G. Beit further enacted, That before any railroad beeen ep Sgr be en- 
titled to the provisions of this act, said railroad com shall first grade 
to the following 
eet from the center 


continuously 20 miles, accordi: cations: 
First. The line of road for 60 shall be cleared of all 
standing timber. re 


Second, The grading shall be fora — 2 — fred by th rer vn turnouts, 


engineer ma, and 18 
wide on em ents at the grade line, with slopes of 1} feet base to 1 foot 
rise; and in all excavations and embankments they shall be so constructed 
as to have a perfect dra „and not permit any standing water to come 
within 3 feet of the lower side of the cross-tie. 

Third. All the cross-ties shall be delivered on the line of the road, and be ot 
heart yellow pine, cypress, white, yellow, t, live, or Spanish oak, white or 
red cedar, and not less than 9 feet long, with not less than 9 inches se and 
8 inches in thickness, and shall be well and carefully bedded, and laid within 
24 feet from center to center. 

Fourth. At all water ways sufficient space shall be left for the unobstructed 

of water; and at all points on the line of the road whereside ditches 
can be cut that will carry off the surface water they be constructed by 
the 9 under the State engineer. 

Fifth. the crossing of all streams the bridges shall be constructed ac- 
cording to plans approved by the State e eer; and over, all streams that 
are naviga suitable draws shall be put in to admit the of boats or 
vessels usually navigating the same, to be decided the State 1 K. 

Sixth. The gauge of the different railroads shall uniformly 5 feet, and 
connected continuously, so that cars, or trains of can on all the 
routes indicated without changing freight. And it he the duty of the 
different railroad companies to adopt a uniform tariff for transportation of 
passengers and for hauling the freight in the cars of another company upon 
usual and equitable terms, and no discrimination shall be made by one coni- 


pany against the freight or passgugers of another company. 
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Seventh. The iron rail used shall weigh not less than 60 pounds per lineal 

yard, 1 yr) pens T a of iron, and well fastened to cross-ties with 
g es 

Bin Tue als tire equipme » ‘Shall be of the first class, and shall at all 

— be Sree eaa igs for prompt transportation of all the passengers and 
t ordinary off 

Ninth. The grade 1 no portion of the routes Indicated by this act shall ex- 
ceeding 45 feet per mile, and nosingle curve shall exceed three degrees of 
curvature, or be ad: unless approved of by the State engineer. 
Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That after ron railroad company shall have 
20 miles of road bed continuously, the 


ed cross-ties agree- 
Sisto the oa tons OF SUIS AON And anall give nosis 10 She State Ongi 
5 20 miles; and 


if, after full examina’ 

athe tt shall be his duty to certify the same to the trustees of the internal- 
improvement fund; and on the completion of the grading and furnishing of 
the cross-ties of each additional 10 miles continuously, the State engineer 
shall also examine the same, and, if constructed in ance with the pro- 
visions of this nl ay shall certify the same to the trustee to the internal-im- 


10 miles, as provided by tis 7 ape ate ereby 
authorized to issue coupon having not more than -five years to 
run, and dra not more than 7 per cent annual 8 Pra 8 
ch Boy Sage Of 8,000 5 for the eee delive et a the 

aser, a rate ‘or 
8 and after the rail has been laid down on 


iron rail, spik: 

the 5 tho eee sum of 82. 2 mile for the purchase of the neces- 
ey ing uipments; and said bonds always afterwards constitute and be 
afirst lien or mortgage upon the road Ded, iron, equipment, workshops, 

A and franchise. 
urther enacted, That it shall be the duty of said railroad com- 
sit said bonds with the comptroller of public accounts, to be by 
ded. and the record certified on each bond; and the State 5 


princi 
shall s the trustees of the internal 
having received a poA y er from the State 
as the case may be, have been 
fications of this act, to 8 
act, and deliver them to said 


3 
Aal of fron for said 20 or 10 ey may be, has N 
and is within the jurisdic: State 1 and na paid for, or — paid 
for, with said bonds or their urther, That def 


J 
trustee shall deliver to said enpo company the said bonds, 8 roto 
shall deposit with the trustees of the Internal-improvement fund the first 
semiannual installment of interest on the amount of bonds certified to by 
said trustees, to meet the same when due (or pe they shall retain the coupons 
for the first semiannual interest), and shal erly to the trustees of the inter- 
nal- ps ae i Agar y fund a bond, with a) ed security, that said wo gt Norway 
art Samer A ty of iron aball be be laid down on the line of their road 

= after the said bonds are issued. 

Sud. 10. Be it 8 enacted, That 


than — — Act lates, ui; 

spikes, or eq 
additional bonds shall be certified b be trustees o 
fund odin py pharma 


usly 
Seo. 11. Be it further enacted, T That it shall be the duty of the president and 
directors of every railroad com heron poy f accepting the provisions of this act, 
while the road is under construct: Peers to the trustees of the internal- 


ment of the interest om aig Vices . 
Seo, 12. Be tt further k railroad com epg ss the 
visions of this act shall after That every Fall the road, pay to the trus- 


Praca A A C ERS DT fth ts 1 Agee 

to be a purchase of the outstanding bonds o Chm 

shail be distinctly understood saasa 13 on said bon: = Ses 

ve the company from paying terest of the same; they being 

th 7... nig AOOO OTAR SO 7 
Ena 


Seo. 13. Beit completion of any ofthe roads 
indicated in section 4, the net ‘should be less than first dod cent on the 
capital stock paid educting 1 


vided pro rata 


ment fund shall pay, tap à In ang be due on account of interest from time to 
time, as it may fall d Boon the event the net earnings are over 6 per centon 
5 capital 5 debt and cent then 

shall first into the of the trustees of 


2 ternal im ment fund the pe af due on the interest 8 of 
the bonded dee. Ag addition to the provision for the sinking fund every 


six months. 

SEO, 14. Be it further enacted, That for mt of interest made by the trustees Acs 
the internal improvement fund on account of t for any railroad co: 
3 the provisions of this act, said trustees shall pine pr’ 
8 from said railroad company equal amounts of the capital stock of said 

„Which stock shall entitle the internal fem oi? Sram fund toall the 


te and advantages of private s 
SEC. Be it further enacted, That on the routes 26 indicated for the construc- 
jo hind 


different lines of railrood, the State hereby grants to each of the 
that may hereafter construct portions of such ronte or 

line, the alternate sections of State lands on each side for 6 miles: but the 

title to tune same shall not vestin the company except as —— Lipo 7 

and not until à0 miles are 1 when the com 11 one-half of 

the same within said 30 miles; and on the nae TE G on of ET additional miles, 

then they sell the balance of their lands remaining unsold in the first 


may 
30 miles, and so on for each division of 30 miles until the road is completed: 
Provided further, That the title shall direct from the trustees of the in- 


ternal-improvement fund to the pur x 

Sxo. 16. Be it Jurthħer enacted, That the trustees of the in . 
fund shall hereafter fix the pioa of the public lands mendat ie the Tu 
having due regard to their location, value for aware, 


account of timber or naval stores, and make such arrangements for | the 


Oe oar nerd Lenin, We tear 4 Oe EAT US pe ante tageous 
to the 3 vement fund and the settlement and cultivation of the 
land; and the trustees shall encourage actual settlement and cultiva- 
tion of said lands by serge ad ns, under such rules and regulations 
That in no case shall a preémption 


recommend 
the St. John’s with those of Indian River, the State engineer is hereby au- 
thorized to make a final location of the same as soon as 1 and 
furnish detailed estimates and plans for the informationof 
of engaging in the work, and invite bids for its execution nap one * the 
bidders to specify the amount for which soap A will do the work, and the 
8 in which payments are to be made, whether in lands or 
or in portions of cacti 3 at the end of which time the engineer, with 

consent of the trustees of the internal improvement fund, 

tocontract for its construction. And the trustees of the inter- 


road purposes. 

Src, 18. Be 5 „ That the capital stock of any railroad com- 
pany the provisions of this act shall be forever 8 from tax - 
ation, the roads, their fixtures and appurtenances, inch ccd yg pes 
wareh vehicles, wre perge of every description needed for the pur- 

rtation 


pose of transpo; or for the repair and main- 
tenance of the roads, shall 3 5 tion while the roads axe under 
construction, and for a 9 of ee ea ears from their completion, and 
that all the officers of d servants, persons in the actual 
— De of 9 com be, and 4 are hereby, exempt from 9 
duty, working on public SAE. and serving as 


vig 19, sis it Further enacted, That should any of the officers, or persons in 
the employ of any railroad company in th in this State, make any fraudulent 
nrar ot ae or make issues or transfers of the 5 stock 
or of any or a moneys rt, ong- 
ing to said company, or in S said com to a * 


‘vidual use or 

benefit, or to the benefit of — . Shae person, ae considered a felony, 
col 

ished by a fine at the 


aiot — the same, shall be pun- 
than two nor more than ten years. 


tion of te iy court, and mt of not less 

SEC. 20. Be it further That after the routes indicated have been ac- 
curately r He aud ado , and a plat thereof de ted in the office of 
the secretary of nes it SINODO ASWA TOEO railroad to be built, 
cut, or constructed, in any way or manner, or by any authority whatever, 
running laterally within in twenty AYO miles of the Tonta. 80 adop* by 
said company, or with the consent of the trustees of the internal improve- 
ment goa and a majority of the stockholders, at an annual meeting, ona 


— A. ng it further enacted, That should the Government of the United 
States grant land to sme State of erat for the Dome ee of eae in the con- 
struction of the lines of railroad indi — 

OE ponat pos, said lines of VVV and 
evan es arising from said grant that the State of Florida would oe en- 
titled to by the construction of said lines of railway and their extensions; and 
the 8 of the State is hereby authorized and required, should such an 

sed by the Government of the United States to direct said railroad 

CATANIAN to NIE RAIA land, and after such selection to give the Secretary 
of the Interior notice of such selection, and furnish him with a list of lands so 
selected, the number of each section, fractional section, or subdivision, and 
take such other action as may 88 eee land 
e tions and restrictions of 

e act o gran 

SO. 22, Beit further d, That it shall be lawful for the board of county 
commissioners of any county, or the bene feel and council of any city, or the 
railroads or thelr extensions may 


trustees of any town 5 which such 

Pass, or in Which they nnd be ei pone and 5 —— are hereby authorized, to 

subscribe and hold stock in said co: 

ditions and subject to the same restrict ; Provided, 

— shall be first submitted to the vote yei ts legal voters of said county, city, 
and in such manner 


them appointed, to such com- 

an amount of stock as they shall de! 3 That in na 

case of nit pen bo subscription the amount shall exceed 50 per cent the cost of 

Levitin, aY said county; and to issue the bonds of such county, 

city, or ‘own, n paya 6, With interest, at such times and as th 
eem 


reduction of the same: 
per cent per annum. Funds may be raised . board of county commis- 
sioners, or city or town authorities, by tax, in such sums or ents as 
will meet suchsubscriptions; and thereceiptfor the payment of such tax shall 
entitle the payers thereof, for every $100 so paid. ‘county commissioners, ety, 

the case r igen the stock . by said county commissio; 23 
Stock county, city, or town shal 


pr funds 
t of said county, city, or town subscription shall be paid except 


for 
it further none That in the event of the disagreement Between 


agreement between the 88 and the governor of 

and caer of any Se e mpanies to perform the service 
required ce Deparment, for the compensatio: 

governor and the Postmaster-General, shall ject said 

of $100 for each and every day they refuse to perform the said roses Vale 
shall be recoverable by an po os 51 debt by the Postmaster- General, but not 
if he be in arrear for more than one quarter's compensation to said com- 


SEO, 24. Paste? Briant enacted, That no branch roads from the main line of 
iraran à for by this act, between the waters of Pensacola Bay and 
the on with the 


orida Railroad, shall be made to the northern boun- 


24 
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Une of this State, until that part of the line between the Suwanee River 


and the Florida ad has been constructed; nor shall any such branch 
road be made to a point west of the Ala: River without the consent of all 
the com es o the several ions of the main line, and without the 
a val of the trustees of the internal improvement fund. 

EC. 25. Be it further enacted, That the com 
authorized by this act shallcarry the iron 8. 
required in the construction of any portion of the line indicated, at the 
for mrate of 2 cents ton per mile, and for such 
in payment the capital stock of the company for which the same was trans- 


em, 

amount of the capital stock of said re, to said railroad company; 
it shall be the duty of the treasurer of the county, city, or town authorities 
to cancel and deface the bonds ere Se 

SEOC. 27. Be it further e That after the railroad companies indicated 
by the provisions of this act ll, for five consecutive years, pay 6 per cent 
on the capital stock paid in, and the interest on the bonded debt, and apply 
the sum of 1 per cent yearly to a sinking fund on said debt, then the trustees 
of the internal improvement fund may apply, under the direction of the Leg- 
islature, the annual income arising from said fund to other p 


for 200 feet in width, is hereby granted to the different ra companies 
on the routes indicated, with the right to cut timber, and procure the neces- 
sey earth and stone from the adjacent land to construct and repair the same, 
and whenever it is necessary to construct turnouts or side tracks that this 
1 may be extended to 100 feet on each side of the road and ot such 


de track. 
SEC. 20. Be it further enacted, That the alternate sections of the swamp and 
overfiowed lands, for 6 miles on each 9 be granted by the general 


deem pro 
manner o 


of this act. 

SEC. 30. Be it further enacted. That no bonds shall be issued to the compa- 
nies under the provisions of this act in aid of any part of their roads not 
completed at the end of eight years from the passage of this act, and any 
company failing to grade 20 miles of their road within four years from 1 
notice of their acceptance of the terms of this act shall forfeit all rights 


its benefits. 3 
SEC. 21, Be it further enacted, That in addition'to the bonds authorized to be 


issued in the preceding section of this act, there may be issued, by the proper 
railroad com es, bonds to the amount of $100,000 for a bridge c the 
Choctawhatchie River, and the like amount for a bridge crossing the Apa- 


lachicola River; also, $100,000 for the structure necessary to cross from the 
west side of Nassau River to Amelia Island, and $50,000 for the crossing of 
Suwanee River, which bond shall be guaranteed and provided forin the same 
manner as those hereinbefore authorized: Provided, That said bonds shall 
not issue except in payment for work done, and then only as the work pro- 
sses, upon the cate of the State engineer that such work has been 
one, and that the amount of bonds issued is required for Lo dy pad therefor. 
Suc. 82. Be it further enacted, That if any person shall, while in charge of a 
locomotive engine, or acting as conductor or superintendent of a car or train 
of cars, or on the car or train as brakeman, or employed to attend the 
switches, drawbrid or signal stations on any railway in this State, be 
intoxicated, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon convic- 
tion before any court of 8 jurisdiction, shall be punished by fine or 
imprisonment, at the discretion of the court. 


[Act of Congress, approved 17th May, 1856.] 


Whereas by the act of Congress entitled “An act granting public lands in 
alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the con- 
struction of railroads in said States, approved 17th May, 1856, it was 
provided as follows: 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of e e of the United States of 
America, in e assembled: SEcTION1. That there be, and there is hereby, 
granted to the States of Florida and Alabama, for the purpose of aiding in the 
construction of railroads from St, Johns River at Jacksonville, to the waters of 
Escambia Bay at or near Pensacola, and from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, 
tothe waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Key, on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; and alsoa from Pensacola to the State line of Alabama, in the di- 
rection of Montgomery, every alternate section of land d ated by odd 
numbers by six sections in width on each side of said r and branch. 
But in case it shall appear that the United States have, when the lines or 
routes of said roads and branch are definitely fixed, sold any sections or any 
parts thereof, granted as aforesaid, or that the right of preémption has at- 
tached to the same, then it shall be lawful for any agent or agents to be ap- 
ponien by the governor of said State to select, subject tothe approval of the 

tary of the Interior, from the lands of the United States nearest to the 
tiers of sections above specified, so much land in alternate sections or 
of sections as shall be equal to such lands as the United States have sold or 
otherwise Tue e e or to which the rights of preémption have attached 
as af : which lands (thus selected in lieu of those sold, and to which 
preémption rights have attached aforesaid, together with the sections and 
parts of sections Lies Speers by odd numbers as found and appropriated as 
aforesaid) shall be held by the State of Florida for the use purpose afore- 
said: Provided, That the land to beso located shallin no case be further than 
15 miles from the lines of said road and branch, selected for and on account 
of each of said roads and branch: Provided further, That the lands hereby 
granted for and on account of said road or branch severally shall be exclu- 
tes applied in the construction of that road or branch for and on account of 
which such lands are here anted, and shall be disposed of only as the work 
progresses, and the same 1 be applied to noother purpose whatever: And 
ange Further, That any and heretofore reserved to the United 

tates by any act of Congress or in any other manner, by competent authority. 

for the purpose of in any object of internal improvement or for a 
other purpose whatsoever, be, and the same are hereby, reserved to the Uni 
States from the operation of this act, except so far as it may be found neces- 

to locate the route of said railroads or branch through said reserved 
1 in which case the right of way only shall be pent 

SEC. 2. That the sections and parts of sections of land which by such grant 
shall remain to the United States within 6 miles on each side of said roads or 
Lig me shall not be sold for less than double the minimum price of the pub- 


lands when sold, nor shall any of said lands become subject to private 


— 51 — — the same shall have been first offered at public sale at the mini- 

That the lands hereby granted to said State shall be disposed of by said 
State only in the manner follo „that is, in a quantity not exceeding 120 
sections for each of said roads and branch, and included within a continuous 
length of 20 miles of each of said roads and branch, may be sold; and when 
the governor of said State shall fy to the Secretary of Interior that any 


20 continuous miles of any or either of said roads or branch is completed, the 
entire quantity of land hereby granted, not to exceed 120 sections for each of 
said roads or branch h continuous miles completed as aforesaid, and 


or a 

included within a continuous length of 20 miles of each of such roads or 
may be sold; and so, from time to time, until said roads or branch 

are completed; and if any or either of said roads or branch is not completed 

within ten years, no further sales shall be made, and the lands shall revert 

to the United States. 

Sec, 3. That the said lands hereby granted to the said State shall be sub- 
ject to the disposal of the Legislature thereof for the purposes aforesaid, and 
no other; and the said railroads and shall be and remain public high- 
ways for the use of the Government of the United States, free from toll or 
ee upon the transportation of any property or troops of the United 


SEC. 4. That the United States mail shall be over said roads 
and branch, under the direction of the Post-Office De ent, at such price 
as Congress may by law direct; Provided, That until such price is fixed by 
law the Postmaster-General shall have power to determine same. 

SEC. 5. That a similar t of alternate sections of public land is hereby 
made to the State of Ala to aid in the construction of aline of railroad 
from oan tpg said State, to the boundary line between Florida and 
Alabama, in the tion of Pensacola, and to connect with the road from 
Pensacola to such line upon same terms and conditions in all respects 
hereinbefore P cae oft 

Approved May 17, 1856. 


EXHIBIT C. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, January 28, 1981. 


Sir: On the 10th of November, 1879, you submitted the application of the 
Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Company, formerly the Florida Rail- 
road Company, for a review of my pred r's decision of April 29, 1876, re- 
jec the claim for a withdrawal of lands and the recognition of the rights 
of said company, under act of May 17, 1856 (11 Stats., 15), upon alineof route 
exhibited * a map filed in your office by the engineer of the company De- 
cember 14, 1860; which map, being returned to him Phar ge 1861, for the 
r of the governor's certificate, was lost or misla: 

uplicate of the same was 


tion of the Cedar Key branch at Waldo to the waters of Tampa Bay, all other 
portions of the route having been previously exhibited by maps filed in and 
recognized by the Department. 

The reason given for declining to ze the map was because it was not 
shown to have been filed under and by the authority of the State; and it was 
held that as the time limited by Congress for the completion of the road 
had long since expired, without 9 by the State authorities to fix 
the time so as to give precision to the time conveyed, such failure should be 
taken as conclusive evidence of such complete abandonment of the grant as 
would render a formal declaration of forfeiture unnecessary. 

The application for review is made upon the ground that material facts 
which go to show the authority of the 8 locate the line and file the 
map were not before my ecessor, and which, had the same been pre- 
sented and considered, would, in the judgment of the appricant, have Con- 
tributed to a different conclusion, much of the matter be newly discoy- 
8 not within the reach of the company at the date of the original 
application. 

uch being the condition of the case, I have examined the various docu- 
ments presented, and am of the opinion that suficient ground for review is 
established, and the right of the company may be further considered by the 


3 

pecting the competency ot the company to e the surveys and file the 
maps of definite location as representative or assignee of the State under her 
laws, I find that in the case of all the roads provided for by act of May 17, 1856, 
the accepted practice of the Department was, and has been, eng nts such 
location when presented upon maps filed by the companies, and that certifi- 
cations of lands granted were made in favor of all the various grants recog- 
nized by State legislation, including the Florida Railroad Company, as to all 
that portion of the 80 located. 

The return of the map for the governor's certificate in 1860 appears to have 
been an act of due caution on the part of your office to aos beyond question 
the fact of State authorization, but I do not understand that the 8 of 
the governor was the only means by which such authority might be estab- 
lished, or that it was essential to the validity of the survey, fixing the line 
upon the face of the ground, of which the plat filed was intended to be made 
the proper notification and evidence for the hes ee 

The exact correspondence with the map of 1860 of the duplicate plat now 
filed appears to have been sufficiently sho there re no doubt 
that the line exhibited was surveyed and marked as the definite location of 
the road; that it was recognized as such by the officers of the company and the 
State authorities; and that the map was filed in the same manneras surveys 
of previous portions of the line been filed in the office of the secretary of 
state of Florida. 


This being the condition of the case, and the map being now before me offi- 
cially, approved by M. L. Stearns, governor of the State at the date of its pre- 
sentation, the only eee ve relating to its acceptance that can, in — Hie 
ment, be considered is, whether or not the lands can be legally certified to 
the State in view of the limitation of the time contained in the provision of 
the granting act. that if the road “is not e pre within ten years no 
8 Sales shall be made, and the lands unsold shall revert to the United 

ates.” 4 

Upon this point the authorities are clear and express to the effect that the 
proviso in question isa condition subsequent, of which no one but the grantor 
can take advantage; and until some proceeding in the nature ot office found” 
be instituted the grantee may enjoy the estate upon the ori fee, and no 
reversion can take place by mere operation of law. Gina eto ny Harri- 
man, 21 Wallace, 44; mions of Attorney-General, November29, , case of 
Southern Minnesota way Company, and of October 26, 1880, case of At- 
lantic and Pacific Raflroad Company.) 

The map and accompanying papers are accordingly tran: tted for your 
files, and you are directed to make the necessary WALAA WAI of lands to pro- 
met 1 1 the W and secure the proper adjustment of the grant 
u e gnated. 

our attention is also particularly invited to the formal waiver of the com- 
pany in favor of actual settlers prior to December 13, 1875, and you are in- 
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— 


structed to make 8 request for a like waiver co 
that date, and up to the time when formal notice of the 
communicated to the district land offi 


Office. 
Very respectfully, 
N C. SCHUZ, Secretary. 
The COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 


ExHIBTr E. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1876. 

SIR: I have to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of the 20th 
instant, with accompanying papers, from which it appears that the Florida 
Railroad 5 now known as the Atlantic, Gulf, and West India Transit 
Company, under the provisions of the act of Congress approved May 17, 1856 
(11 Stats., p. 15), granting lands to the State of Florida to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Amelia Island, on the Atlantic, to Tampa Bay, witha 
branch to Cedar Key, constructed its road from Fernandina to Cedar Key in 
ee Se ee aoe to which it became entitled thereby were certified by the 

tate 59. 

No other part of the road has been constructed up to the present time, and 
no map showing the definite location of the road to Tampa Bay hasever been 
filed in this De: ment. 

The company now offers to fille a map, definitely fixing the line of that por- 
tion of the road last mentioned, for the avowed purpose of acquiring the 
right to 2 the Sena lands designated in the act by the completion of its 

to > 

The tis to tho State of Florida for the purpose of aiding the construc- 
tion of a railroad as above described. ev alternate section of land desig- 
nated by odd numbers for 6 sections in th on each side of said road and 
branch. But in case it shall a) that the United States has, when the line 
or route of said road and b 

thereof gr: 


the time since 
withdrawal can be 


tate had the right to sell not exceeding 
cluded within a continuous 20 miles of the road, and when 20 continuous 
miles of road was constructed, it might sell another quantity, not exceeding 
120 sections, included within another 20 continuous miles of road, and so on 
until the road should be completed; but if the road was not completed within 
ten years, no furthersales should be made, and the lands unsold should revert 
tothe United States. 

The Supreme Court of the United States held this to be a condition-subse- 
doma that the title to lands which had vested in the State under ast ron 

a 


the case of Sch gp vs. 
vested in the State of Florida by the grant and definite location of the road 


doctrine that the State retains the right for an indefinite period, and lo: 
after the date fixed for the completion of the road, to designate its route an: 
thus give effect to the pus 

The important act of definitely loca 


the road can only be performed by 
or under the authority of the State, and it should be done wit a reasona- 


ble time after the date of the grant, and in all cases before the expiration of 
the time fixed for completing the road. Failure to discharge this duty should 
be taken as conclusive evidence of abandonment of the grant. 

The completion and operation of the road from Fernandina to Cedar Key 
asa single line, . — with the failure for fifteen years thereafter to desig- 
nate the line or perform any other act indicating an intention to build the 
road to Tampa Bay, would naturally be accepted assuch an abandonment of 
the latter portion of the line as would render a former forfeiture unnecessary. 

U. the circumstances, I do not conceive it to be my duty to aid in 
reviving a grant which has so long remained dormant. 

I must therefore decline to receive or sporove the map above mentioned, 
. — direct that it pe 5 — Mr. Yulee, . — the 5 1 

partment can no t the company, r so great a delay, ea 
ee the route of its road. 
e letter from Mr. Yulee aud map are herewith returned. 


Very respectful 
af a Z. CHANDLER, Secretary. 
The COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


[Extracts from McClelian’s Digest of the laws of Florida.] 

SEC: 7 (pages 995, 996) [Atlantic, Gulf and West India Transit Railroad]. In 
case any com engaged in building the said unconstructed part of the line 
between Ame d and the waters of Tam) 
of the State instead of indorsed bonds, as provided for in the two eding 
sections, the governor of the State is here 58 to substituted State 
bonds similar in character to those issued in aid of the Jacksonville, Pensa- 
cola and Mobile Railroad Company in virtue of the provisions of this act, 
and in such case the governor shall demand and receive the company bonds 
for the same amount in exch e for such State bonds in the same manner 
as prescribed in the case of the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad 
Company: Provided, however, That such bonds shall ony issue in proportion 
as sections of the road are completed according to the stipulations of the last 


section. 

SEC. 9 (page 996). The Florida Railroad Company is hereby required to com- 
mence operations on the construction of the road, commencing at a suita- 
ble pon on their present line of road and running southward to some point 
on the Gulf coast, within twelve months next succeeding the passage of this 
act, and to complete said road as far south as the town of in Marion 
County, wi two years from the date of the passage of this act. That in 
case of failure of said company to comply with the provisions of this act all 
exclusive right of way between said road and Tampa Bay heretofore granted 
to said Florida Railroad Company by this State shall cease to exist. 

SEC. 28. In order to secure the y completion, equipment, and the main- 
tenance of a connection 80 railroad between Jacksonville, on the Atlantic 
coast, and Pensacola, on the Guif coast, and Mobile, in Alabama, 
through the State of Florida, the follo -named viz: 
Swe Milton S. Littlefield, J. P. Saunderson, J. L. Re W à 

es, successo are hereby constituted a pony 


liti: di 
c and . un med at name of the Jacksonville, Pensacola 


‘obile 


shall prefer to take bonds 


Sec. 31 (page 1066). The Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Com- 
Vi 


pany sha! o the exclusive right for ten 
one or more tracks, from the terminus of 

now the Railroad, at 
dividing 


the counties of Gadsden, Jackson, 

and Escambia, crossing thi ville Railroad, with 
the privilege of 8 the same to Mobile, and of connecting with any 
railroad to Mobile: Provided, however, That in the construction 
of said railroad the line west of the Chattahoochee River shall not in any in- 
stance be run or the road built nearer than 15 miles of the north line of the 
State of Florida. 

Sc. 36. In order to aid the said Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Rail- 
road Com to 5 equip, and maintain its road, and to aid in Re 
fecting one of the public worksembraced in the internal improvements of the 
State, the governor of the State is hereby directed to deliver to the president 
of the said com coupon bonds of the State to an amount equal to $16,000 
por mile for the whole line of road and length of owned by or be- 
onging to said Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Company, in ex- 
change for first-mortgage bonds of said ra company of the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, when the president thereof shall certify upon his oath that the 
road or paree of road for which he asks for an exchange of bonds is completed 


and is in g order. 

SEC, 47 1062), + „ * That the said railroad [Jacksonville, Pensa- 
cola and Mobile Railroad] shall be completed from Q to the er 
cola River by the ist day of July, A. D. 1870, and the whole line within this 
State shall be completed within five years from the of this act, other- 
wise all chartered rights vested in 


act shall be forfeited to the State, be 
so altered and amended as to read as follows: That the said railroad shall be 
completed from Quincy to the F e River by the Ist day of January, 
A. D. 1871, and the whole line within this State shall be completed within five 
years from the 28th of January, 1870, otherwise all charte: hts vested in 
this act shall be forfeited to the State. All laws and of laws conflict- 

is to extend the time 


pealed. 

is seizure and sale of the railroad property 
and franchises of any company by the trustees of the Internal Improvement 
Fund, under the the act 83 for and enco! a liberal 
system of in improvement, the pi or purchasers shall be entitled 
to do whatever acts may be necessary to enable or them to exercise and 
enjoy the franchises ted by the charter of incorporation, under the pro- 
visions of the said o) al charter and the amendments thereto. And in or- 
der to prevent doubt, it is hereby declared that all the provisions of the in- 
ternal-improvementactabovereferred to, and which act constitutes a contract 
between the State and the companies, shall continue to apply to the said 
corporations so newly organi: in the same manner as the same were a) 
plicable to the corporations which existed under the same charters prior 
the sale: That this section only applies to roads built er said 
1 7 20 54 (page 1084. AN he righ 55 franchises, vil and conditi 

EC. page A the 5 eges, co ons 
granted and 8 i in this act are hereby gran EDA SDA to any com · 
pany seat is now or hereafter may be organized for the pornos ot yen 3 
a railroad from the waters of Tampa Bay and Charlotte ‘bor, on the G 
by the 454 of Ocala, and ending at Gainesville, on the Florida Railroad, and 
from Mariana, in the county of Jackson, to the waters of St.Andrews Bay, in 
West Florida, and also to the waters of Apalachicola Bay, in West Florida, 
and to a point on the Choctawhatchie Bay between the mouth of the Choctaw- 
atchie River and Bo Bayou, and from Palatka and Mellonyille, on the 
St. Johns River, to the nearest practicable point on the line of railway from 
Tampa Bay or Charlotte Harbor to Gainesville, as far as same can be 
constitutionally granted. , The said company from Palatka is hereby 
authorized to connect and be entitled to all the benefits of section 30. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, May 20, 1857 (1856), 
Sm: I have the honor to herewith inclose the copy of An act ting 
public lands in alternate sections to the States of Florida and ATAA to 
1 — in the construction of certain railroads in said States, approved May 17, - 


On the 17th instant 98 dispatches were sent from this office, at the 
request of Senator Yulee of Florida to the several land offices in Florida and 
Alabama, withdrawing all the lands from sale and location within the prob- 
able limits of 15 miles on each side of the several rallroads named in the act, 
except the part of the road terminating at hee and on the same day in- 
structions were transmitted by mall to the 1 offices at St. A ine and 
Newmansviile, giving a list of the townships to be withheld for the said rail- 
mons. somn, Fernandina to Cedar Keys, according to the route furnished by 

. Yulee. i 

The rst thing to be done, if not already effected, is to locate the several 
roads and transmit, duly certified under seal of the State, separate connected 
maps thereof to this and the proper local land offices, each showing the actual 
location of the road and its connection with the lines of the papaa surve 
on a convenient scale, say 1 inch to the mile, and it will be sufficient if o 
one section on each side of the road is shown. 

On the receipe of the maps of final location at this office, the routes will be 
laid down on the e plats, as also the d and 15 miles lateral limits, and 
lists prepared without delay of the vacant and sold lands within 6 miles, also 
such lands as are found not to fall within 15 miles, the prescribed limits of 
selection, can at once be relieved from ion and returned to market. 

As the title of the State will vest in the alternate sections within 6 miles of 
the roads, from the date of filing the maps at the local land offices, and also 
the “right of way“ under the general law of the 4th of August, 1852, from the 
date of filing the same in this office, the 3 of early compliance with 
these requisitions, as well as the accuracy in showing the tracts actually cut 
by the routes, will be seen. 

A similar communication to the above has this day been made to the gov- 
ernor of Alabama relative to the grant falling in that State. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS A. HENDRICKS, 
Commisioner 
His Excellency JAMES E. BROOM. 
Governor of 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, August 18, 1856. 


SIR: I have the honor to acknowl the receipt of your communication 
of the 2d instant, and of the certified maps the adopted route of the 
Florida portion of the Pensacola and Montgomery Railroad therewith trans- 
mitted, which I have to Teque Ape has been placed on file in this office for 
further action whenever the d authorized t of the State shall present 
himself to coéperate with this office in the ustmént of the grant, as sug- 

sted in the communication of the Co: oner to you of the 20th of May 

t. In the meantime the line will be laid down upon the official plats of 
this office as heretofore promised. 
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of the act, with explanations of 
the duties which attach to the governor of the State, according to one con- 
struction of the law, I beg leave to refer to the printed copy of the act here- 


In reply to your request to annex a co 


tofore sent, there being no extra copies in this office, and to make the follow- 
ing suggestions: After the State Legislatures shall have accepted the grant, 
acopy of the law, together with any other acts of the State for incorporat 
. the railroad companies to which the t may be turn 
over, on which sub; it is understood at this office t the State has leg- 
islated prospectively in reference to lands which might be granted to the 
State by the United States. The particular routes now described in the act 
of should be immediately transmitted to this office, certified under 
the seal of the State. 

Of course it wil! depend on the condition of the transfer from the State to 
the fogs pore as to what duties, if any than transmi certified 

of the laws, may devolve on the executive, and until such tion 

is those duties can not be defined. But it be observed that the law 


of tment. 

ue a intment of an agent for the adjustment of such grants has usual! 
been left to the companies. It is therefore y suggested that su 
9 be made in the mt case by the companies and be approved 
and transmitted to this office — the governor, which would be in accordance 


the appointment of the proper agent or ts. In the mean time I respect- 
zany ee that the maps of location of the several roads may be forwarded 
to office with as little delay as practicable, in order that the lands not 
needed for the grants may be relieved from sus; and such additional 
withdrawal of lands as found necessary may made for the Tampa — 5 
main stem, for which no land has been withdrawn for the want of the ske 

of the route. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
* ` JOSEPH S. WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner, 
His Excellency JAMES E. BROOME, 
Governor of Florida. 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, Tallahassee, November 3, 1959. 

Sm: I have a 
fect that certified 
lying along the line of the Florida Atlantic and Gulf tral Railroad, being 
a portion of the land eee this State conditionally under the Congres- 
sional act of 17, 1856. „Wells, the land tof the State and agent 
for the Florida Atlantic and Gulf Central and Alabama and Florida Railroad 
8 informs me that he has only received the certified lists for lands 
to which the Alabama and Florida Railroad Com: are entitled by virtue 
of the Congressional act of May 17, 1856, and the act of the State ature 
of December 27, 1856; that when he left Washington he unders it to be 
opinion of your Department that the certified lists could not issue to the com- 
direct for lands to which they may be entitled for the obvious reason 


the grant being a t in entirety to the State of Florida, „subject to 
the disposal of the ture thereof for the purposes aforesaid," heres De- 
t could not recognize third parties to whom no assignment been 

3 the State. 


view he concurred, and did not ask for certified lists ante ber’ of- 
fice for lands which the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad will be 
entitled to receive from the State. By the act of the Legislature dated De- 
cember 27, 1856 (which I herewith inclose), the State of Florida accepted the 
lands granted to her upon the terms, conditions, and restrictions imposed in 
the onal act of May 17, 1856, and by the second section of the same 
act disposed of that portion of it to which the Alabama and Florida Ratl- 
road Company are entitled and have received. 
The lature has as yet made no further dis tion of the lands inur- 
ay 17,1856. That body will 
pd rn Sg S erg hp a cere Pre 
make su on o as om they deem proper. 
tat justment of the grant to the State 
on as the labors of your Department 
the lands be made out in the name af the State 
and forwarded to me, that I — 5 lay the matter before the proper pong fot 
8 as provided for by the ti section of the act of Congress of May 
W making the 


17, t. 
r ery respect: , your obedient servant, 
Hon. THOMAS A. HENDRICKS 
Commissioner 


the General Land Office, 
wm Washington Mts, D. C. 


act ot 


ma; 


M. S. PERRY. 


William H. F. Lee. 
“REMARKS 


WILLIAM H. H. COWLES, 


$ OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 6, 1892. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hon. William H. F. Lee, late a Representative from the State of Vir- 


Mr. COWLES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Truly “in the midst of life we are in death.” 
There is scarcely one of the associates and coll of Gen. 
William H. F. who knew him here, and up to the closing 
days of the late Congress, who would have been deterred by the 
thought of personal risk from exchanging the chances of life or 


death with him for a few months, and yet, in so short a time, the 
dread summoner, who soon or late is to call us all, has taken 
him from this life into that which fadeth not, neither does it die. 
The hand of the reaper 
‘Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Walls manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Watt the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest, 


Yes, death, the unsolved and unsolvable mystery, has enveloped 
him, and he has passed from our view never more to be seen and 
known of men on this earth. But yesterday the living, moving, 
brave, sympathetic, generous friend, and now, alas, but a mem- 
ory—and yet a memory dear to all who knew and ers Seep 
his noble attributes of heart and mind; a memory which has left 
its Tapren upon his fellow men for nobility of charactor; a mem- 
ory which can not wholly fade, but must influence for good not 
2 y aa hits immediate posterity, but all those who may come 
ter . ; 
My acquaintance with Gen. Leo began in the early Bee’ of 
the war between the States. It was upon a night march as we 
rode with the advance guard of the army, where we might ex- 
t at any moment a hostile volley. He related to me in a low, 
impressive tone of voice an experience which- had occurred to 
him when his command by reason of surprise had met with some 
disaster. Whatimp me most at the time was that, 23 
e 


others must have been to some extent culpable, he took all 
blame upon himself and had not a word of complaint for either 
officer or man who served under him. 

This trait of magnanimity, such a splendid com on.to per- 
sonal courage, I found afterwards to be characteristic of the man. 

Though springing from a long line of heroic and patriotic an- 
cestors, he had not a particle of pretentious pride, but to all men 
peres in the ranks as well as officers, so that ooy ware but 

rave and good soldiers, he always found“ time enough for cour- 
tesy.” He never tried to appropriate another man’s laurels, but he 
possessed in a high degree that quality of courage which is so 
well described by Emerson: 
Co ' 
T 
Co an inde: t spark from heaven's b t throne, 
By which the soul stands raised, triumphant, „alone. 
Great in itself, not praises of the crowd, 
Above all vice, stoops not to be ud. 
Cou the mighty attribute of powers above, 
which those t in war are great in love, 
The 1 — of all brave acts is seated here, 
As fi ods draw their sordid birth from fear. 

In his friendship he was gentle and tender as one who is full of 
love and human Aap acca You might have thought him better 
fitted for the paths of peace, and yet upon the battlefield he was 
brave as the brayest. Whenever and wherever duty called him 
his personal safety was by him never considered. Often have I 
seen him in the thickest of the fight, by his We and per- 
sonal direction cheering and encouraging both officers and men. 
2 me son of the general-in-chief of the army, he took no 

avor by it. 

He never took avantago of his rank to keep to the rear and 
send his regiments in. ou could always measure his estimate 
of you by the manner in which he met you. The soul of candor, 
his heart shone in his eye, and, placing a high estimate upon 
manhood, he loved all inwhom he reco; t. For abouttwo 
years during the latter part of the war I served in his command, 
and had every opportunity to observe and know him. 

My acquaintance with him here was but a revival of old mem- 
ories. I always loyed him as one who— 


Spake no slander; no, nor listened to it. 
* > * — 


* 
Who reverenced his conscience as his king. 


Who, if he committed an error or wronged any man, was swift 
to redress it; never laying his blame at another man’s door. 
Who excelled in all the virtues which go to make up a beautiful 
poe life in all the essentials of faithful friendship and truth- 

character; who lived 
Thro’ all this tract of years, 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 

Think fora moment how much better and happier every one 
would be if all men were earnestly to strive to live up to this 
high standard and how much of would be the world. 
He was one of the most faithful members upon this floor; faith- 
ful to the public interest, and whenever any proposition was un- 
der consideration which specially concerned his own people, they 


always had in him an able advocate and strong defender. 

He is gone, sincere Christian, loving husband and father, 
trusted friend. The life that was given him has been taken 
away. The widow and the orphan mourn, and their grief is our 
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grief; but a merciful Father has given him more than he has 
taken away, and this s and comfort, through the tender 
mercy of our Saviour, is theirs— 


Iam the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
2 yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 


Indian Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN L., WILSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 1, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 5974) making appro; tions for current and contingent 
expenses, and fulfi treaty stipulations with Indian tribes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1 

Mr. WILSON of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire tooffer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 


That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, for á commission, te be appointed by the 
President, for the pu of dis: Reservation, 


rpose of the Puyallup an 
as recommended by the E of the Interior. 


Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order on 
that. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
point of order, Y 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not understand that the 
point of order has been actually made, 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been reserved. 

Mr. PEEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Washington be allowed to proceed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I am under re- 
newed obligations to my friend from Arkansas in enabling me to 
call attention of the House to the condition of affairsas they now 
exist upon the Puyallup Indian Reservation. Inotice my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] rising, and I doubt not that his pur- 
pose and object is to object to the amendment offered carrying 
with it $25,000 for a commission to dis , under the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior, of the Puyallup In- 
dian Reservation. 

lf any member of the committee will take the trouble to ex- 
amine the reportof the Puyallup Indian Commission, and the ac- 
companying map, he will at once see howimportant this question 
is to the le of Tacoma. The By Soph servation was set 
apart under the treaty of December 26, 1804, between the United 
States and the Nisqually and other bands of Indians (10 Stat. L., 
1132) and executive orders of January 20, 1857, and September 
6, 1873. It lies in townships 20 and 21 north, es 3 and 4 east 
of the Willamette meridian, and, as finally established, it con- 
tained about 18,050 acres. 

The treaty of December 26, 1854, contained this provision: 

ARTICLE 6. The President may * * +. at his discretion, cause the whole 
or any portion of the lands hereby reserved, or of such other land as may be 
selected in lieu thereof, to be surveyed into lots, and assign the same tosuch 
individuals or families as are willing to avail themselves of the privilege, 
and will locate on the same as a permanent home, on the same terms and 
subject to the same regulations as are provided in the sixth article of the 
treaty with the Omahas, so far as the same may be applicable. 

In pursuance of this article the Puyallup Reservation was sur- 
veyed into lots, and the survey was a pees on the 30th of Janu- 
ary, 1874, by the surveyor-general ashington Territory. 

p to the 30th day of January, 1886, no lands in the reserva- 
tion were patented to Indians in severalty; but on that day the 
President signed 166 patents to individual Indians for tracts, the 
aggregate quantity conveyed by all of which was a fraction less 
thon 17,463 acres. The recitals and operative clauses in each of 
said patents were the same as in all the others. To show the 
terms of them all a copy of one is here presented, as follows: 


cember, A. D. 1854, between Isaac L S 
Indian Affairs of 
the chiefs, 


ed, or 
may be selected in lieu thereof, to be surveyed inte 
and assign the same to such individuals or families as are willing 
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themselves of the privilege, and will locate on the same as a permanent home, 

on the same terms and subject to the same regulations as are provided in the 

FF with the Omahas, so far us the same may be ap- 
e. 

And whereas there has been deposited in the General Land Office of the 


United States an order bearing date Jan 
the Interior, accom: 


20, 1886, from the Secre! of 


October 30, 1884, from the Office 


and Mary 
west quarter of section 1 in township 20 north of range 3 east of the Willa- 
tte meridian, W. Te 40 


has given and granted, and by 
said regara or John Towallad, 


of the treaty with the Omaha Indians, that the said tract shall not be aliened 
or leased for a longer term than two years, and shall be exempt from levy, 
sale, or forfeiture, which conditions shall continue in force until a State con- 
stitution embracing such lands within its boundaries shall have been formed 
and the Legislature of the State shall remove the restrictions” and no State 

ture shall remove the restrictions’ + „without the con- 


Legisiat 
sent of Congress.“ 
To have and to hold the said tract of land, with the a tenances, unto 
family as afore- 


the said Che-gay-lad or John Towallad, as the head of 
said, and to heirs forever, with the stipulation aforesaid. 

In testimony whereof I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, 
have caused these letters to be made patent, and the seal of the General Of- 
1 . city of Washington, this 30th day of January 

ven er my at the cityo n. of Jani A 
in the year of our Lord 1886, and of the Independence of the United States 
the one hundred and tenth. 


By the President. 
[SBAL.] GROVER CLEVELAND. 
By M. McKEAN, Secretary. 

It will be observed that in 1886 patents were issued to the Puy- 
allup Indians under authority of the sixth article of the treaty 
with them, and the title was vested in the patentees, with cer- 
tain restrictions upon its sale, which restrictions a State, in 
which these lands might be situated, could remove, but not 
without the consent of Con; These restrictions were re- 
moved March 22, 1890, and it now remains for Congress to give 
its consent or modify those restrictions, as it shall see fit. 

Certain conditions make these lands of great value. They 
are 2 or more miles fronting on the water and adjoining the 
limitsof Tacoma City. Thatcity lies on the southwestern shores 
of Commencement Bay, and the reservation on the northeastern 
shore. The bay in frontofa largo portion of the city being from 
2 to 2+ miles wide furnishes a harbor of unusual commodious- 
ness and safety. These few Indians are the owners in fee sim- 
ple of this valuable land, which is of immense value to the wth 
and future of the city of Tacoma. The great body of it is abso- 
lutely unused by them and most of it is in a state of nature and 
covered with a growth of timber. 

That itis great drawback to the wth of Tacoma to have 
such a large area of unoccupied land hindering its commercial, 
manufacturing, and social development needs no argument from 
me. Not only is this state of affairs extremely detrimental to 
the city of Tacoma, but it is also seriously e growth 
and prosperity of the entire Puyallup Valley. This valley lies 
east of the reservation, and in productive capacity is unexcelled 
by any equal area in the United States. These lands are in a 
large measure devoted to the raising of hops, a very important 
industry. ; 

To allow the Puyallup Indians to sell their lands would not be 
forcing them to sell them. It would only be giving them a right 
to sell, and they could by disposing of portions of their lands de- 
velop other portions. it stands the lands are not doing them- 
selves or anybody else any good. They are not able to improve 
the property and are simply “land poor.” If an Indian could sell 
half or any other portion of the land which he holds he could ob- 
tain capital sufficient to clear and otherwise improve the other 
half. To allow him to sell, we repeat, is not to force him to sell 
all or even a part. To hinder him from selling keeps his lands 
ie and hinders him from doing anything to ease his way through 


Ə. 
With a pretense of kindness to the Indians they who stand in 
the way of the opening of the reservation are dolng the Indians 
great injury. ey are hindering them from the common en- 
joyment of the common necessaries of life and sending them to 
their graves in pores: and yet rich in something which they 
can not enjoy. ya r old Indian would die suffering for 
food and clothes, if the obstructionists could have their way, who 
might otherwise spend the balance of his days in comfort. In- 
dians can not eat nor can they clothe themselves with fir trees, 
water frontage, or land, so long as these stand as they were 
placed by nature. 

More than all, it is important to the city of Tacoma in the 
broad and public sense that this reservation shall be opened to 
occupancy and improvement without delay. 
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Mr. Chairman, in the limited time allowed me I have endeav- 
ored to give in some small degree the situation of this reserva- 
tion. hat is the condition of the Puyallup Indian? It affords 
me great pleasure to bear testimony to their intelligence and good 
deportment, and it will be found, upon examination of the report 
of the Puyallup Indian Commission, that their condition is much 
above that of other tribes throughout the United States. 

There are two Indian churches on the reservation, a Presby- 
terian and a Roman Catholic, having about 140 enrolled mem- 
bers. There is a cemetery containing about 15 acres, the ap- 
pearance of which is quite equal to that of the generality of 
country cemeteries among white people. A military ban 
uniform gives music that is better than country bands usually 
afford. One hundred and twelve of their children are at the 
school on the agency tract. ‘The census of last year shows that 
of the 611 Puyallups 262 can use English well enough for ordi- 
nary purposes and 159 can read and write it. The number of 
dwelling houses occupied by them is 144. Every man, woman, 
and child wears citizen’s dress. Their occupations are those of 
civilized life. 

In fact, I might say in passing that all the tribes of Indians in 
the State of Washington are in a much better condition than those 
in other parts of the West. Thewhitecitizensof our State have 
treated them with uniform kindness and justice, and none of their 
reservations have been reduced or lands taken away from them 
without compensatior and treaty agreements, and only one reser- 
vation has n reduced, and this by agreement between the 
United States and the Indians. The Neah Bay, the Nisqually, 
the Quillayute, the Puyallup, the Yakima, and the Colville Res- 
ervations all remain the same as ranteed to them by treaty. 

But while this is true, Mr. Chairman, that the State has treated 
the Indian with great justness, so rapidly has the increase and 
development of the great State of Washington been that some- 
thing must be done and done immediately to reduce these reser- 
vations and throw them open to white homestead settlers; and 
this is notoriously so in case of the Puyallup, Colville, and 
Yakima Reservations. As these reservations now stand they 
are a blot ppo the State, blocking progress, benefiting no one, 
retarding the prosperity of the Indians themselves. It is not 
only right but it is the duty of the Government, with determina- 
tion and firmness, to relieve the people of these barriers in the 
way of their future prosperity and development. 

admit, Mr. Chairman, that the lands upon the Puyallup Res- 
ervation are valuable; but what has made them so? Certainly 
not the Indian, but the energy, enterprise, and industry of the 
people of Tacoma, who have built a great city upon its borders, 
and whose further progressand development is greatly imperilled 
by the failure of Congress to act upon the removalof the restric- 
tions placed upon these lands, lands, too, unoccupied for any pur- 
pose and absolutely of no benefit to the Indian. Itsmacks very 
strangely, sir, of the dog in the manger policy. 

By the removal of the restrictions placed upon them by the 
United States, the sale of these lands would average something 
like $270 per acre, which would give to the Indians alarge amount 
of money, with which they would be able to cultivate the portion 
not sold; building homes for themselves and families, educating 
their children and preparing themselves and children for the 
citizenship now conferred upon them by the Government of the 
United States. It remains for Congress to say whether they will 
proceed upon this line or will continue to permit these Indians to 
exist in poverty and ignorance, although rich in lands that the 
paremia Government will not permit them to utilize to their own 

nefit. 

My distinguished friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], whose 
services to the country command my respect, is of the deere 
that many of these reservations can be consolidated; and I am 
earnestly of the opinion that here is a magnificent opportunity 
for a good commencement of reform in the Indian service. By 
the removal of the restrictions upon the lands of this reservation 
the agency can be abolished, the Indian given the means to de- 
velop the land that remains, and that portion which is still held 
as tribal lands can be sold and turned into a common-school 
fund for the education of the Indians of this tribe for the future. 

Is this not a practical solution of the Indian question so far as 
the Puyallup Indians and Reservation is concerned. Can not the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] unite with me upon some 
plan that will remove the restrictions im by Congress, 
whenitissued the patents and benefited the Indian, his children, 
and 2 id a of the city of Tacoma. 

Ido not believe, Mr. Chairman, that these lands will ever be 
more valuable to the Indian than they are now, andI do believe 
that the sale of them is to his interest both now and in the 
future; if I did not believe it I would not ask the adoption of the 
amendment I have offered. Nor would the people whom I repre- 
sent request me to do sò; but it is a question of great and vital 
importance to the Indian, important to the white people, im- 


rtant to the people of Tacoma and the growth of the Puyal- 

up Valley, important to the commerce of Puget Sound, and I 
hope the amendment I have offered may not be made subject to 
the pointof order, but that the same may be adopted and im- 
mi te steps taken to remove forever, and for the benefit of all 
the eal a of that section, this barrier to its future growth, 
prosperity, and development. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has visited this reser- 
vation and knows its importance to 45,000 people of Tacoma, and 
to Pierce County, and I would like to have him state what ob- 
jection he can have to the proposition I have presented. What 
is the use of putting off matter from month to month and 
from year to year and not giving these Indians, who are to-day 
citizens of the United States, an opportunity to have the benefit 
of the money to which they are entitled. 

I can see no reason why 45,000 people of the city of Tacoma 
should have the growth of their city retarded byan Indian res- 
ervation which is of absolutely no use to the Indian himself. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend from Washington has referred to 
me, N 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I did it in the most respectful 
manner, and I did it because you had visited the reservation and 
knew all about it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, certainly; the gentleman always acts 
kindly and oon ee but the point of order was made not by 
me, but by 88 friend from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL]. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, you arose so hyo that 
I had my eagle eye on you, and I could not help giving you the 
benefit of what ya were going todo. [Laughter. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, that was merely speculative. I might 
have risen to advocate the amendment. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Not at all speculative. The 
pres rose and was gomg to make the point of order. He 

ad it in his mind, for Í saw it there. [Laughter.] It is not 
difficult to tell what the gentleman from Indiana is going to do 
upon occasions of this character. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thank the gentleman. Now, I only wish 
to state the ground on which I think this subject should not be 
acted on at this time. This is a very important matter to the 
Indians as well as the Government. The report on the subject 
was only Pees made; very few of us have tind an opportunity 
to examine it. Under the circumstances the proposition is too 
important to be passed on in this way upon an appropriation bill. 
I think that the Indian Committee should consider the matter 


‘carefully, and, if deemed proper, report for the consideration of 


the House a separate bill. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I desire also in this connec- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to refer briefly to another treaty that is be- 
fore Congress for ratification and which is of unquestioned im- 
portance to almost 200,000 people of Eastern Washington. The 
commission that was appointed by the President to treat with 
the Colville bands for a session of a portion of their reservation 
have made their report and the Secretary of the Interior has trans- 
mitted the same to this body with a favorable recommendation. 

The ratification by Congress of this treaty would throw open 
1,500,000 acres of land to homestead settlement and be of won- 
derful benefit to our section of the country. It would open up an 
area about the size of the State of Connecticut, and upon which 
the Indians of that reservation do not reside, and have no use for 
the lands. By the ratification of this treaty a large and valuable 
tract of land would be secured, and there would remain for the 
1 and maintenance of the Indians, not ceded, of the Col- 
ville Reservation nearly 1,300,000 acres. It will be seen thatthe 
lands remaining would be ample for every purpose, and the 
money received from the sale of the unoccupied portion of the 
reservation would be of great benefit to the Indians in the edu- 
cation of their children and giving them additional training in 
industrial pursuits. 

The reservation is further retarding the country by blockin 
the completion of the Spokane Northern Railroad, which has = 
reedy reached the lineof the reservation and is only awaiting the 
ratification of this treaty to penetrate this country and open it 
up for whitesettlement. The completion of this railroad through 
this country and into the Okanogan country will not only open 
up a vast mineral section, but will also give us access to the coal 
fields of that section, which are of inestimable value to the tim- 
berless lands of Eastern Washington, but above all and beyond 
all, it will open homes for thousands of settlers, now used only 
for the support of a few straggling Siwashes, prairie chickens, 


and coyotes. 

105 Mr. Chairman, 60 miles of the reservation being on the 
international boundary, the Government does not have the se- 
curity there which it ought to have, the consequences of which 
are seen in the constant ing over the line from British Co- 
lumbia and the north of Indians that have no right on the reser- 
vation, the illicit sale of whisky, and a state of constant trouble 
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and disorder which constitutes a menace to the peace and pros- 
2 of the State of Washington as well as a danger to the en- 
tire country. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that the Indian problem is 
difficult of solution. Admitting this to be true, a long step can 
be taken in breaking up tribal relations and cutting down reser- 
vations. I think t it will be admitted upon all sides that 
there has been a marked change in the sentiment of the country 
in this respect in the last ten years. 

There is no longer the fierce opposition to the opening of res- 
ervations to settlement which once characterized the philan- 
thropists of the far East. It has been demonstrated that the 
reseryation system is inimical to the best interests of the red 
man; that it grinds him between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of savagery and civilization, subjecting him to all the 
superstition and ignorance of the one and all the hideous vices 
of the other; him the prey of social outcasts and un- 
scrupulous men who hang around the fringes of civilization, and 
throwing him backward rather than forward in his weak strug- 
gles for something higher and better than the benighted condi- 
tions of the past. The sooner the reservations are annihilated 
and the Indian is 8 to take on the . of civilized 
life, the better will it be for both him and the white man. 

So far as the Indian is concerned all that is necessary is to 
satisfy him, keep him contented, and bring him more and more 
within the white man’s law. He can earn his own living and be 
taught that the law is for him to obey, and he can be managed 
much better, with less expense, on the small-hol lan. Any- 
thing that delays the advance of the settler who will make agri- 
cultural land productive is a detriment to the country. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been much pleased, during the prog- 
ress of this debate, to note how earnestly my colleagues from 
the far East have been interested in the further development and 
education of the tribes west of the Mississippi River. © poops 
of the West are confronted with a grave responsibility in this 
respect, and I gladly bear testimony to the fact that the West 
has in a large measure treated the Indian justly. We have, in- 
deed, in many instances dealt very rice with the Indians; 
but the frequent and unavoidable conflicts with the tribes of the 
West have been on the whole less TREER with injustice and 
ferocity than were the conflicts in earlier times with the tribes 
of the t. Voices have never been wanting here to call for jus- 
tice and mercy to the Indians even when the Indians were com- 
mitting great atrocities. But the conflict with the Indian, East 
and West, has never been entirely over till he has ceased to be 
an obstacle to the settlement of civilization. 

The Puritan was a pure Anglo-Saxon fighter and trader, and 
a fighter invariably when forbidden to trade. He wrote on his 
banner, when he met the savage, the legend, Treat, trade, or 
travel;” and as a rule the world over the barbarian that blocks 
the way of the Anglo-Saxon who wants to trade ultimately has to 
travel. 

The Indian dead or an exile was the Puritan idea of a good 
Indian. We ofthe West did not originate that phrase, but it 
came down to us from the fathers who drove the Indian west of 
the Mississippi; and yet the descendants of these New England 
philanthropists—politicians—reproach the men of the West be- 
cause, face to face with the Indian problem, they have adopted 
measures vigorous enough to enable themselves to obtain and hold 
i aca in the country, though they protected the rights of the 
In , that should shame the whites of the older States. It is 
the duty of humanity and civilization to protect the weak, and 
the West in er . 3 with the Indian has not so utterly forgotten 
this as the East did. 

Mr. Chairman, in my humble judgment the Indian problem 
is not difficult of solution if we go about it in a plain, practical, 
common-sénse way. Let us treat the Indian justly and fairly. 
Let us ratify the treaties we have made with him, and not let 
him wait long years of suspense, not knowing what this great 
Government do. Let us as rapidly as possible break up his 
tribal relation and give him his land in severalty, and stop him 
roving over vast areas of territory; cut down his reservations 
to the minimum amount necessary for his vis sae educate his 
children to industrial pursuits, and it will not be long until the 
Indian question is a problem of the past. 

Bearing on this question, I desire to quote from the Portland 
Oregonian: 

THE LAW OF NECESSITY. 

The belief that the North American Indian has a hard time getting on with 
the United States Government is a settled one in the Fast. The opinion that 
he has been robbed of his lands and that he has a perfect right to live from 
the bounty of the white man is a cardinal element of this belief. 

While it is readily conceded that his occupation of the country antedates 
that of the lordly " white man,” an investigation of facts shows that beyond 
this he has little cause for complaint. It is true that civilization has devel- 
oped needs which have co: th somewhat as compared with the 


e 
former vast areas over which he roamed at will, but in comparison with 
thousands of so-called civilized men he is well ñxed.” He has more land 


than he cares to cultivate, and in obedience to the consideration that the 


area thus allowed is not sufficient to maintain the remnant of the race ina 
are 2 savagery, he is furnished with free food, free clothing, and free 
schoo! . 

The eminent Arctic explorer, Rae, estimated that each individual redskin 
included in the territory of the Hudson Ba e uired 20 square 
miles of hunti und for his support, and while ci conditions can 
not grant each an of the vast Northwest a kingdom of this extent for 
his maintenance ona diet of game, with a raiment and shelter of skins, it 


has not made him landless. 

There are now in the territory of the United States, outside of Alaska, 
about 250,000 Indians, and their landed possessions, exclusive of the tracts 
under negotiation for sale to the Government, gate more than 90,000,- 
000 acres, or not less than 350 acres for each individual, inch squaws 
and children, In addition to this, the Government has within a few years 
8 from the various tribes some 30,000,000 acres of land, paying there- 

‘or millions of dollars, so that if we were s ing of white citizens thus sit- 
uated we would say that, in addition to the 350 acres of land before men- 
tioned, each individual has a snug bank account. 

Financially, therefore, the Indians are not objects of pity. Industrial) 
they are not up to the standard of thrift uired to get along in the world 
comfortably according to the civilized idea, but they do not miss what they ` 
never have had and are not able to enjoy. Chief Garry, who died nearS 
kane Falls recently in a dingy little tepee on a couch of skins, had all that 
he wanted or could appreciate of the conveniences and comforts of civilized 
life, though he mourned the loss of the ancient hunting grounds of his 


people. 

The truth is that there is a vast amount of sympathy wasted upon the 
North American Indian. In point of fact he dwells in filth and squalor, 
well content as long as he has enough to eat and is not required to exert 
himself to procure it. He has a grievance, of course. He would not bel 
to the present age if he had not this d hing feature of the century. 
But the basis of this grievance is that civilization can not spare for his use 
enough land to 8 him in a savage state. That theignorance and weak - 
ness of the Indians have often been used to their disadvantage by white men 
is true, but it is also true that the honest intent of the Government has been 


itants. 

The Royal Geographical Society of England, at a meeting held in January 
of last year, estimated the population ot the world at 1.487,600,000, about thirty- 
one persons to each square eof available! Tosupport this population 
in the pavoge condition would require the superficial area of the planet Sat- 


amaeana tanle mg ml overran 
“ Notwithstans e immense ons still overrun by say: the 
ulation of our globe is already six hundred and twenty told . 
ssible at a grade of civilization no lower than that of the American Indian. 
t further a that the reduction to savage condition of a civilized com- 
munity of 30,000 persons would imply the sweeping out of existence of all 
save a single family of five individuals; and that an area equal to that of 
Manhattan, Staten, and Long Islands together would not ordinarily sup- 
port more than seventy savages, and of these the area of Manhattan Island 
could sustain only two,” 

If proof of so plain a proposition were needed, facts and comparisons like 
these show that the American Indian has not been driven back and d 
sessed of his lands by cruelty and greed, but by the necessities of civilized 
growth. His fading is in accordance with the immutable law of progress, 
the basis of which is the survival of the fittest. There is au element of pathos 
in the simple story of his gradual 5 and a tale of heroism in his 
spasmodic efforts to stay, by flerce resistance, the march of the inevitable, 
but beneath it all lies the stern decree of necessity as relentless as time. In 
the mean time he has an abundance of land, as judged from a civilized stand- 
point; food and clothing, which he is not required to earn, and money in ex- 
cess of his needs, 
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To the honorable the Senate and House 7 Ae e 
of the United States of America, 

Your petitioner, the Chamber of Commerce of Tacoma, Wash., respect- 
fully represent: 

That the Puyallup Indian Reservation lies upon the eastern borders of the 
city of Tacoma, exten from the hills on the south across the valley of 
the Payallup River to the hills on the north, thus shutting off the most con- 
accessible passageway to tide-water from the surrounding 


country. 

That the lands inthis reservation are owned by about six hundred Payal- 
lups, the successors and descendants of the Payallup tribe of Indians, who 
have patents to their lands, which patents contain a restriction that they 
shall not alien or sell their lands for a period of more than two years, and 
which restriction shall remain until the State Legislature shall remove the 
same, with the consent of Congress. The Legislature of the State has al- 
ready removed these restrictions, and memorialized Congress to give its 
consent thereto. =f 

That these Indians“ are civilized, are mostly farmers, have adopted all 
the habits and customs of white people, are citizens, with full political and 
personal rights, with the exception of this one restriction upon their lands, 
and are as well able to manage their own business and affairs as the average 
of American farmers; but by reason of these restrictions they are unable to 
sell any portion of their land, although many of them have more than 100 
acres each, and they can not clear and cultivate their land, purchase tools 
and machinery necessary to the management and tillage of their lands, and 
a large part of this reservation of nearly 20,000 acres is uncleared forest and 
brush land, with but few roads or other improvements upon it, 

That such of these Indian landowners as may desire to sell the whole or 
any portion of their lands are competent to make such sales and to invest 
the moneys received therefrom, without the aid or guardianship of an In- 
dian agent or any other officer of the United States, and should be given the 
fullright to sell and dispose of their lands and invest their money in the 
same manner as other citizens of the United States. - 

That the city of Tacoma is extending out to the southeast, and but for this 
reservation, which blocks all improvement in that direction, would extend 
up the Puyallup Valley, where are located many acres of fertile lands suit- 
able for ê and for suburban homes. 


venient an 


urposes 
We believe that the interests of this city demand that this reservation be 
abolished, that these lands be opened for sale by the Indian owners, and that 
they be allowed to sell and make such disposition of their money as they see 
here for the benefit of our citizens, and not locked up 
for a long term of years at a lowrate of 


t, that it may be ke 


fi 
in the United States inter- 
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est, withdrawn from circulation. Thatif there are among these Indian land- 
owners, those who are not competent to act for themselves, our courts will 
appoint suitable guardians for them, as in the case of other citizens who are 
not competent to manage their own business affairs, and that the existence 
of two or three such persons should not be made the pretext for holding sev- 
eral hundred persons who are competent in a sort of semibondage, and de- 
pri them of their just property rights. 

In be of the interests ee by this chamber, in behalt 
of the city of Tacoma, in behalf of the upon this reservation, and in 
behalf of the whole people of Pierce County, we respectfully ask that Con- 

ratify the act of our State Legislature, and remove, unconditionally, 
restrictions which have already too long been allowed to remain upon 
THE TACOMA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
A. N. FITCH, President. 


Attest: 
[SEAL] JOHN LEASURE, Secretary. 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEEOH 
HON. BENJAMIN H. CLOVER, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 21, 1892, 


5 the free co! of gold and silver, for the issue of 
Or he Dl CB ea a te e arp : 

Mr. CLOVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have in this bill now before the House the 
question of more money, of a broader basis, of an increasing cur- 
rency for the transaction of an increasing business, and the dis- 
pe of it, of course, takes very wide range, and gentlemen 
will discuss it with a view to the interests and sections which they 
represent. 

he lawyers talk to us very learnedly how the validity of con- 
tracts would be im by the passage of this bill, but as yet I 
have heard none of them say anything of the im ment of con- 
tracts when silver was taken out of the coinage of the country and 
the currency con 2 4 
According to their argument no impairment of contract takes 
lace when currencyis contfacted, but fearful results always fol- 
m when anyexpansionis had. Thisis the argument of lawyers 
and bankers, of course, and is not surprising, but when a gentle- 
man arises and announces himself as a “‘ patriot,” and then pro- 
ceeds to use the same argument from his high standpoint, I con- 
fess that I am somewhat mystified. 

I shall beg the indulgence of this House while I attempt in my 
weak way to say a few words on the subject from the standpoint 
of “only a farmer,” and one, too, who while all this“ apprecia- 
tion” of the dollar soeloquently described by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts n 1 has baen going on ae seon me 

roperty,and all he possesses, deprec: in a greater ratio unti 
W pab hien with the few honest“ dollars (now only to be found 
in the hands of the money mongers of the country) is almost 
valueless. 

I want to discuss it from the standpoint of one, who, by sad ex- 
perience, knows what the appreciation of the dollar can, and 
always will do for the other forms of wealth, and wealth pro- 
ducers. 

The gentlemen who oppose this bill all profess an inordinate 
love for the workingmen and the farmers, and it is as old as 
the h risy of man, from which source only could such a hypo- 
critical statement come, that the poor man’s dollar must be as 
good as the rich man’s dollar.” The poor man has no dollar, 
the rich own all the dollars as matters now stand. k 

In the expressive sa: of the day the poor man is not in 
it.” His dollars are yet the dim distance, in the hope that 
springs eternal in the 1 8 breast. The capital of the laborer 
is in his strong arms and will hands, and every appreciation 
of the “dollar” means depreciationfor him. Gentlemen declaim 
long and learnedly about the great amount these honest“ dol- 
lars will buy, all of which I am ready to admit, and that is the 
one thing of which we most complain. 

The only legitimate use for dollars is for the transaction of 
business, and business is only the purchasing of the product of 
labor from its producer and the distribution of the wealth thus 

roduced. They tell us how much the laborer can buy with his 
Foliar, but say very little about the difficulty he finds in obtain- 
ing the dollar; but granted that he has obtained one by some 
what does he do with it but purchase the product of some 

other man’s labor, while the latter in turn must use his dear dol- 
lar, when he can obtain one, in the purchase of the labor of the 
former. Thus; you see, by comparing dollars and labor and 


labor's products, that the laborers themselves contribute largely 
to the bad conditions which surround them. 

The very fact that the owners of wealth represented 15 money 
are so clamorous for the increased purchasing power of the dollar 
should be aconvincing argument to everyone whose interest is 
connected with farming or -any business where labor is the pro- 
ducing force. The late census of the United States shows ty 
billions of indebtedness, bearing an average interest of over 8 
per cent. 

There is in the United States only a smallamount of gold, and 
this enormous load is practically a gold interest and principal 
debt, because every source from which anything can come with 
which this debt can be paid is on a gold basis and a farmer who 
sells wheat or cotton must meet the gold basis price wherever 
he may go. So it can safely be said that this immense debt and 
interest must, for all practical purposes, ba paid in gold. 

None are so blind as not to see that this can never be done. 

According to the statement of the Secretary of the Treas 
all the money in the United States is only one and one-half bil- 
lions in round numbers. Of this not 50 per cent is in actual cir- 
culation, but granted, as the conspirators would have us believe, 
that it is all in circulation it would all have to pass into the hands 
of the debtor class one and one-half times each year before the in- 
terest of this immense load of debt could be paid, and yet we 
have gentlemen here glorifying the dollar that ‘‘ appreciates.” 

Mr. Speaker, the great benefit to come from the e of this 
bill is to the produ and business interests of our country, 
and its prime object is to furnish a broader basis on which asafe 
currency may be issued, and give back to the people such a cur- 
rency in sufficient volume to meet the demands of an ever-in- 
creasing business. 

Of course the business of mining will be benefited and revived, 
ut this would only be simple justice to a great American in- 
ustry that was xog much crippled or destroyed by the schemes 

of the conspiracy of 1873. 

The advocates of this bill are charged with dishonesty, repu- 
diation, anda desire to pay their debts in a debased currency, to 
which Y reply that when the Wall street conspirators accom- 
plished the demonetization of silver, whereby every debt in the 
country was doubled, and it has been truthfully said that had 
the law compelled the debtor to ys for every one he owed, 
and left silver as it was, and given debtors, the means of trans- 
acting business, it would have been far better for him and the 
country in general than to take away half the basis on which 
money could be issued. When silver and gold were on equal 
terms in this country as money metals, though discarded in 


Europe largely, silver was equal to or above gold in value 
whether 5 5 N 


or flat has nothing to do with the matter. 

Could the position of the two metals as a money standard be 
reversed, there can be no reasonable doubt that silver would im- 
mediately take the position now occupied by gold, while gold 
would recede to or below that now occupied by silver, and this 
shows beyond any reasonable doubt, that the value now claimed 
for gold is not intrinsic, but fictitious or fiat value given it by 
law which creates a more extensive demand. 

Mr. Speaker, intrinsic value as it is termed is 1 a ‘* bar- 
ren ideality,” an “iridescent dream,” when applied to any sub- 
stance whatever on which the Government places the stamp of 
its supreme authority to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, as long as that substance is used for and performs the 
functions of money. If every article of whatever name or kind 
on which the Government stamps its authority must be worth 
ee in the markets of the world all thab the stamp may 
indicate, then the coining, issuing, and ating the value 
thereof is all senseless ay and the constitutional provision re- 
lating thereto is mere verbiage. 

Gentlemen tell us that the r widows and orphans of New 
England would suffer greatly by the passage of this bill. They 
tell us that the widows and orphansare the money loaners of that 
locality, and that it would be cruelty in the extreme to distress 
them. 

Of course, this statement is all for effect, and should not com- 
mand respect enough for a reply, and I would not notice it now 
were it not an t to the inte nce of every American citi- 
zen, and I know of no better answer than was given by the late 


Senator Plumb of Kansas when this 3 and dishonest 


statement was made in the Senate of the United States during 
the Fifty-first Congress. He said: Whenever the question of 
more money comes up and any move is made that looks toward 
relief for the people who are struggling under their load of debt, 
in consequence of the contraction of the currency, and a shrink- 
age in the value of their Property, this New England widow is 

romptly brought out, and made to do duty over and overagain, 
Pat behind her ample skirts you can always find a Wall street 
gold-bug concealed.” 

Mr. Speaker, this traditional widow is a myth,“ a phan- 


> 
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tasy,” an ‘iridescent dream” of the overworked brain of the 
honest-dollar advocates, and has become a very old and musty 
chestnut. Poor widows and orphans are not in the money-loan- 
ing business except as they are found at the interest-paying and 
not the interest-receiving end of the line. 

The representatives of the money power as against the le 
talk learnedly about the 70-cent dollar, and charge repudiation 
against anyone who would advocate an increase of the number of 
dollars, and they do this from the fact that the fewer the dollars 
the easier they are controlled and kept in the hands of the few, 
who, through this gy pad have obtained control of all the 
money in the country. 33 int to the immense hoards seek- 
ing investment, as they it, as an evidence that no more 
moneyis needed. Investmentwith them meansloaning of money 
and drawing interest, and instead of going into business and tak- 
ing their chances with others, they have contracted and got pos- 
session of all the money, and make the business of the country 
pay tribute to them in interest. 

If the gentlemen who are thus . dollar that ap- 
preciates and the mone tem that robs labor and business of 
all profits will hold th air on fora few minutes, I will say 
right here that the loaning of money is not legitimate business 
and should never be so considered, use by selling the use of 
money it is made a commodity of and is robbed of its legitimate 
functions, which is only to measure the value of commodities. 

The immense hoard and low rates of interest only show that 
business is greeny depressed, that safe investments are few. It 
only shows that the plans of the conspiracy to rob the people and 
lay tribute upon them has been well managed, and that the thirty 
billions of debt which now hangs over the people has consumed 
all the equity in their property, or, in other words, that they 
have become too poor to borrow. It shows that under the in- 
famous system the money trust has gorged itself on the sub- 
stance of the people, until it has filled its own capacious vaults to 
overflowing, and the substance of the people on whom it has 
preyed so long is exhausted. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, after all this robbery (for robbery it 
must be called), after all the cunning schemes and devices of the 
money power to obtain legislation in its interests, and whereby 
honest toil can be robbed of its reward, the advocates of their 
cause will hold up their hands in holy horror that anyone should 
speak of it as a conspiracy to rob the people. 

Conspiracy is a very mild name for the 8 enactment 
and misconstruction of laws, in order that Shylock might have 
his pound of flesh regardless of the Christian blood he might 
shed, or the desolation of this wilderness of debt into which the 
people of this fair land have been driven. 

And this robbery has been defended on this floor from the 
standpoint of a ‘“‘ patriot?” What of the methods by which the 
money coined or ed, and its value regulated by the Govern- 
ment was dishonored before the world. Gold for Shylock and a 
purpdsely dishonored dollar for the poor man were the methods 
employed by the same fellows who are now demanding that the 

r man’s dollar must be made as eg as the rich man’s dollar. 
ai this method been adopted while the now poor man had 
some of the dollars their cry would be more consistent. 

But after carrying out the plan of the conspirators oy credit- 
strengthening acts, refunding acts, contraction poli es, coin 
bonds, demonetization acts, thereby making coin mean gold only, 
until all but a select few are helpless from the effects of theirin- 
famous schemes, they now turnand shed crocodile tearsover the 
laborer and the old soldier. - 

The McKinley law was the latest exploit of the advocates of 
the honest dollar.” It was a very 
money fellows, for under that protective system, after the laborer 
has earned one of those appreciating dollars with which to buy 
clothing and other necessaries, he finds he must go and earn 
another honest dollar to give to the protected manufacturer. 

When a farmer goes into the markets of the world he must sell 
his products alongside the cheap free-trade products of other 
countries, often made cheaper by reason of reciprocity schemes 
and other devices, whereby his competitor can have cheaper im- 
plements with which to produce the article that comes in com- 
petition with American farmers. Should he attempt to buy in 
a foreign market some of the cheap goods manufactured in that 
country, he finds upon his return that the law of his country has 
placed an agent at the gateway of commerce who commands him 
to “stand and deliver.” 

This possibly is not the time or place to discuss a protective 
tariff and its relation to the business of the country, but to my 
mind the two questions of tariff and money areso intimately con- 
nected in that relation that the one can not well be considered 
without uponthe other. While protected manufactur- 


touching 
ers have the privilege of going into the pockets of those who must 
buy their products for enough money to make their business 
_ prosperous and profitable, an increase of the exrrexcy will be ab- 


great stroke for the gold- 
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sorbed through tariff and interest robbery by the class for whose 
benefit these special privileges are given. f 

European manufacturers use money costing them only 3 or 4 
per cent, while the American manufacturers pay 8 or 10 per 
cent. Protection from the money power is of much more im- 
portance than protection from pauper labor. 

A pauperizing money system is much more to be feared by 
Americans than all the ready-made paupers in the world. [have 
talked with many boardsof trade of Western cities, and the theme 

enerally discussed is in regard to getting manufactories estab- 

ished inthe West, and the conference usually winds up with a 
declaration that they can not be carried on with 10-per-cent 
money. ' 

Mr. Speaker, the solution of the manufacturing problem is not 
a protective tarif, but a system of money of less commodit; 
value, in greater volume, and at interest rates in keeping with 
business profits, and which is good only for the performance of 
the real functions and objects for which the thing termed money 
was invented, and should not be hoarded, destroyed, or made 
scaree, or appreciate in the hands of those who by combination or 
otherwise would seek to control it to the detriment of the great 
wealth-producing interests of the country. 

Can a milder name than * conspiracy” be given to a system 
which in twenty-five years has placed a debt of thirty billions 
upon a people who before that time knew no such thing as debt 
or mortgages, while during the same time the same people have 
produced more wealth than ever was produced under like cir- 
cumstances since time began ? 

Many times during this discussion I have asked this question, 
„Has silver gone down or has gold gone up?” Is there not 
enough metal in the silver dollar or too much in the gold dollar? 
And I had hoped that some of the gentlemen who know all 
about finance and needs of the laboring people would tell us just 
how this is. Judged by the price of other commodities, which 
it is the only province of money to measure, silver, by reason of 
partial money qualities pres it, has gone up, while gold, having 
the special privilege of full money qualities and being made the 
unit of value, has risen in much greater ratio. 

A small and contracting volume of currency is of course re- 
sponsible for the low prices of agricultural and other products, 
and the price of gold or silver bullion is in the same ratlo toeach 
other that they occupy as money metals under the law. 

When the Republicans are in power they boast of the vast 
amount of the public debt ther pey off per month,and when the 
Democrats were in power a claim was made. Is it indeed 
true that the national debtor any part of it has really been paid? 
Does not an examination of a question show thatinstead of being 
paid it has only been shifted from the people collectively to the 
people individually? Do not the facts show that the two bil- 

ions and & half of debt, which represented the debts of the peo- 
ple individually and collectively at the close of the war, has by 
a system of taxation and contraction been increased to the enor- 
mous sum shown by the late census, while all the time those who 
owe the debt were creating wealth at a marvelous rate. 
5 noy the facts ano er this aeni creata in little 35-cent 
ars has been paid by the people under the system inaugu- 
rated by the money trust, in great big 125 and 130 8 dollars. 

Every cent of this difference in the value of the dollar, wealth- 
producing labor in some form has been compelled to make up. 

Looking back over the history of this infamy, it would seem 
that nothing short of the assurance of Satan himself when he 
offered the world to the Sayiour could prompt anyone to de- 
nounce its victims as dishonest and repudiators of debts and the 
other epithets which have been hurled at the advocates of this 


bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the crowning infamy of this conspiracy 
against the liberties of the American people is now about to be 
consummated, and should this be done, then, indeed, would the 

ke, when loo over 


time have come of which Mr. Lincoln 
the acts of the conspirators, during his lifetime, and foretold the 
time when all of liberty shall be lost.“ Why did not the 

ple heed his warning, and why, even at this late day, should we 
not retrace our steps, and go back to the true principles of just- 
ice and good government, as he expressed it in his own fitting 
8 „A Government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people.“ 

Those who are plotting against the liberties of the people in 
the interest of the 5 — 80 wer of this country are y 
seeking a partnership with Europe, and hope to surround their 
schemes with the sacredness of a treaty to form an alliance 
with Eurape and the enemies of liberty and our institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that I should fail to do my duty did I not 
warn the members of this House and the ‘erty Setai people of 
this 2 9 5 of the great calamity that is about to be brought 
upon them, 

In the name of the mortgage-ridden farmers and of the already 
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pauperized and debt-burdened men and women, made so by what 
of the Old World systems have already been forced upon us in the 

Tbeseech you that you see that this, the crowning infamy 
of all, be not 5 

When American freemen are thus harnessed to the car of the 
European juggernaut, and an alliance has thus been made, and 
surrounded with the sacredness of a treaty, between the mone 
power of this country and the money power of Europe, then will 
the plutocrats of all the world stand together and to the cry of 
the *‘ sacredness of contracts” will be added that of the ‘‘sacred- 
ness of treaties.” American votes will not annul such treaties, 
and the plutocrats will stand upon the theory that they can only 
be abrogated by consent of all parile: 

What then will become of that sacred ballot which cost our 
forefathers so much, and which they gave to us as a protection 
to our liberties. They warned us against all entangling alli- 
ances with the plutocratic systems of the Old World, and it 
sounds exceedingly strange to hear in this House the sagred 
name of ‘“‘ patriot 5 in the defense of an infamous sys- 
tem from under which the early patriots rebelled and wrested 
liberty from their plutocratic oppressori; little dreaming at this 
day the name of “patriot” would be used to add weight to an 
argument in favor of this unholy crusade against American lib- 
erty. 


O Patriotism! How many crimes are being committed in thy name. 


I hope the country will become aroused on this subject and act 
promptly while some of their inalienable rights remain. 

The gentleman from Maryland, in that wonderful Lor 6 ies of 
his, speaks of two roads, one of which he calls the path of honor, 
and the other one leads to the wilderness. 

While his idea and mine may differ somewhat as to the result 
of following these roads, I will nevertheless agree with him on 
the question of the two roads, but, to my mind, they lead in op- 
posite directions from that which the gentleman asserts. 

Some agent of the money power bas reversed the guideboards 
on him. The “ wilderness” is in the other direction, and the 

le with whom the money-mongers of this country have 
Fokoa faith are wandering in this đesolate wilderness of debt, 
hopeless, aimless, and fast losing faith in the great system of gov- 
ernmentfrom which so much was expected. 

When a man is robbed of his home and his happiness, and 
driven out into this ‘‘ wilderness” so graphically and eloquently 
described by the gentleman from land [Mr. RAYNER], it 
does not matter much to him whether it was by the tyranny of 
a king or the tyranny of a Congress false to its people. 

Never since time began were a confiding people more thor- 
oughly deceived or more cruelly wronged by their rulers than 
have been the American people in the last quarter of a century. 

This very confidence of the people made it easy for the politi- 
cal Judases to deliver the people into the hands of the enemies 
of liberty. The only thing needed to make the betrayal- com- 
plete in its effect and place the people beyond redemption in its 
resultsis the carrying out of this proposition for an international 
money system. A 

Would to God that every father that has gathered his little 
family and store together and left his home at the dictation of 
this home-destroying system could be here and listen to the cold- 
blooded and heartless manner of those who represent the mone 
power and whose business it is to see that none who enter this 
wilderness of debt shall have any avenue of escape. 

Would to God that every mother who has been driven from 
the grave of her children could witness the naine put upon 
those who would defend her home from the ruthless hand of the 
spoiler. 

PWould to God that every husband who has heard the sigh 
that came up from the bosom of his wife when she heard the 
foreclosure summons read could be here and see for himself the 
manner in which he had been despoiled of his home and he and 
his family sent out into the world helpless wanderers and ten- 
ants of the soil which God gave to all humanity alike. 

Would to God that father and a thousand like him who, when 
he pleaded for a coffin in which to bury his dead child, could be 
here and hear the original of that heartless, heathenish com- 
mand, Damn it, put it in a box!” 

Here can be found fitting prototypes of the men who went into 
the conspiracy to rob the people of their homes and then tie our 
liberties to the triumphal car of European tyranny. 

Here is where the people’s money was first dishonored and 
afterward burned up and gold interest-bearing nontaxable bonds 
issued instead: Here is where the national banking infamy was 
consummated. Here, as a part of the great conspiracy, was the 
credit-strengthening act passed after the credit was all in the 
hands of the bondholders. - 


the bonds payable in coin, and here is where the crowning in- 
famy of the great conspiracy so far, the demonetization of silver, 
was clandestinely accomplished, so that coin“ should mean gold 


only. 

Could the genius of the Spanish Inquisition invent schemes of 
robbery and desolation more hellish in their designs and more 
perfect in their results than have been those of the great con- 
spirators? And yet gentlemen complain when a fitting and proper 
appellation is given to their schemes. 

he gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] pleads elo- 
quently and well that this be not made a sectional question; that 
it be not made a question of the country against the city, nor the 
ba fey Fares the country. 
tit be not made a question of the West and the South against 
the Northeast, but that it be made a national anoetan, Ido not 
wonder that the gentleman pleads so eloquently and so feelingly 
in behalf of the section he- represents. hen I reflect that for 
lo! these many years the West and the South haye been but 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the monopolists of the 
section he represents, I do not wonder that he pleads for the 
continuance of a system which pours the wonderful wealth of 
these great sections into the bursting vaults of Wall strest and 
those of the protected manufactures. For the benefit of the gen- 
tleman, and as a pointer to the people of the South and West, I 
beg leave to quote from an interview with a gentleman who, 
though by his own designation a ‘‘ statesman out of a job,” never- 
theless has some very brilliant and far-reaching ideas, and equally 
brilliant way of putting them: 
I here quote from his interview: 
THE WEST AND SOUTH INVINCIBLE. 
Ne interests ot the West aud the South are identical, and they should be 

Their alliance upon all matters affecting their natural welfare is inevitable, 


If they coalesce they will be invincible. 
We shall hold the purse and wield the sword of the nation, and we shall 


use them. not for oppression, but for 
with their tributaries, from the 


The valleys of the Mississippi and 
Yellowstone to the Gulf, form a cent empire that must have a homo- 


geneous population and a common destiny. 

These great communities that were allied by the system of slavery have, 
since its destruction, been alienated by factions that have 88 them 
only to Fae, upon them and to main political supremacy by their aliena- 
tion. nfriendly legislation has imposed intolerable burdens upon their 

es; invidious tion has been made against their products. 

Unjust tariffs have re their industries. The ultimate coalition of 
all the political forces of this section is inevitable. The West will then se- 
cure its emancipation from the control of the Atlantic seaboard. This is 


one of the events of the near future. 
We will then treat these eee with justice; in fact, I might say with 
more justice than they have hitherto shown us. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not find it in my heart to condemn too 
strongly the gentlemen who oppose this bill. 

use of their surroundings and their education and the 
interests they represent, and the lack of opportunity they have 
for knowing the true condition of the peop e whose interests are 
affected so disastrously by past legislation and the measures 
which eee advocate, it may be said that ignorance rather 
than selfishness may be the cause of their occupying the position 
they now do, and rather than condemn them I would ask that 
they be forgiven, for they know not what they do.” 

They have quoted liberally from the Scripture during this dis- 
cussion, and will pardon me if I call their attention to a p e 
or two which I think applicable to the present conditions. The 
first of these to which I wish to refer is: Whatsoever you would 
that men should do unto you, do you even so unto them.” And 
that He who heareth the young raven's cry will surely listen 
to the cries of his oppressed children,” and that He has also said, 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay.” 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK E. WHITE, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 22, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the issue 
of coin notes, and for other purposes. 
Mr. WHITE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: In looking back through a century of our finan- 
cial legislation one is both amused and instructed. Amused over 


n Here is where the infamous refunding law was passed making | the many crude notions incorporated into various laws, and in- 
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rience. 
we made 


structed by the lessons taughtin the schoolof bitter e 
But a lesson learned is notalwaysalesson heeded. H 
proper use of our knowledge we would not have demonetized sil- 
ver in 1873, and would, therefore, not be considering the Bland 


bill to-day. The dilemma we are in to-day is only the logical re- 
sult of our refusal to go acquired knowledge to good use. 

Why did we, in 1873, surreptitiously demonetize silver? The 
only answer that has ever been given is, because Germany did; 
but why we should imitate Germany has never been explained. 
The fiscal policy of Germany is not in the remotest sense the 
outgrowth of public opinion; the Government itself does not 
formulate its own fiscal policy, but it is dictated by the great bank- 
ing houses of the Empire. The Government, autocratic as it is 
in all these cts, has to yield to this pressure; has to sur- 
render to this domination, because, being in constant dread of 
war with one or more of its many belligerent neighbors, it has 
to depend upon these institutions to furnish the ‘‘sinews of war.” 

Under such conditions neither the German people nor their 
Imperial Government are able to antagonize the wishes and pur- 
poses of their financial masters. Now, why we, exempt from all 
these unfortunate conditions, should be so prompt in copying Ger- 
many’s example and stubborniy follow where she leads is one of 
those inexplicable occurrences that completely paralyze the un- 
derstanding. For hundreds of years the hard-money gospel has 
been preached. It has had the right of way. All other sugges- 
tions or ideas have been unceremoniously brushed aside. The 
. doctrine that gold and silver wera the natural money metals, 
that God Almighty had stowed these precious metals in the 
bowels of the earth for the use of his children, is a doctrine that 
has been persistently and aggressively taught for ages. 

It has been pointed out times without number that gold and 
silver being a natural product, over the abundance or scarcity 
of which man has no control, fitted them most admirably for 
monetary purposes. With such metals utilized for coinage, 
sharp contraction or expansion of the volume of money (dangers 
2 to be dreaded) would be impossible. The indestructibil- 
ity of gold and silver is another tremendous factor always cited 
in their favor. Dampness will not corrode and fire can not con- 
sume nor the lapse of time deteriorate those splendid substances. 
Yes, natural money, God's money, are terms which have been 
repeatedly employed in singing the praises of these metals. An 
eee or implied doubt as to the correctness of this doctrine 
has always been resented as unmitigated heresy. 

But a change has come over the tune of our hard-money dis- 
ciples. Their former creed adhered to throughout ages, from 
the days of Abraham,” has lately been revised. They have 
yielded to a new inspiration. Allat once the amazing discovery 
is made that the Creator has made a bad mistake. He has stored 
away entirely too much silver. So much that its very abundance 
militates against its usefulness and relegates it among the 
cheaper, baser, metals; degrades it from its former high estate. 
All at once and for the first time in all history has nature been 
convicted of a blunder. 

The pret conclusion has been reached, that the one indis- 

nsable quality entitling a metal to consideration is its scarcity. 

he new gospel, the revised edition, the readjusted tenets of 
„sound finance” as now, promulgated is, that a metal that is 
plenty is necessarily base and must be excluded from all favor- 
able consideration. Now, this change of programmai this reyi- 
sion of the ancient faith conclusively establishes the fundamental 
error of the hard-money gospelso long andso successfully taught. 
All doubt is dispelled as to the divine intention or purpose of 
decorating the geological stratas with the shining and the glit- 
tering metals. 

It is entirely safe to assume that man, and not nature, has blun- 
dered. It is man who made the wrong calculation, for he now 
verily confesses that he was wrong in his former high estimate 
of silver. The delusion which so long formed the basis of his 
belief that nature has invested silver with its sterling qualities 
for monetary purposes has been dissolved by the recent discoy- 
ery that silver is altogether too plenty, and therefore debarred 
from the high functions of a money metal. But gold, being scarce, 
and becoming constantly scarcer, is the calf we are invited to 
worship. 

An increasing population, a constantly augmenting volume 
of business, a perpetually enlarging trade and growing com- 
merce, a multiplication of wants and necessities springing up 
everywhere, to satisfy all of which would naturally require an 
ever-increasing volume of money, all these increasing require- 
ments are to be adjusted upon the basis of a steadily diminish- 
ing supply of gold. If by reason of gold becoming constantly 
searcer and silver plentier the coining ratio of the two metals 
is so difficult to maintain that it has become advisable to discard 
one of the metals altogether, why notlet the world dismiss gold 
and cling to silver? 


XXIII—3 


Why not utilize that metal which promises to serve our pur- 

at the longest? Because an article happens to be scarce and 
igh, is getting constantly scarcer and dearer, is it therefore to 

be preferred? Is scarcity to be considered the highest test of 
merit? From the standpoint of the capitalist, of the money 
lender, this policy is commendable, for it increases the purchas- 
ing power of his dollar, of his accumulated capital. But while 
the holders of money are benefited by a constantly diminishing 
amount of money in circulation, the millions of the producing 
classes, the farmers, mechanics, and laborers have their cause 
best promoted by an abundant and an increasing circulation, for 
it is well known that an abundance of money stimulates all kinds 
of productive and industrial enterprises, begets confidence, in- 
creases prices and wages, and creates new sources of wealth. 

But let no man be deluded by the idea that free coinage of sil- 
ver will altogether solve the financial problem. It will be only 
one move in the right direction. While Iam confident that the 
calamities prophesied by our antisilver friends will never ma- 
terialize, I am also confident that the blessings to flow from free 
coinage are by some overrated. To give to the people of this 
country such a financial system as a strict regard to justice en- 
titles them to, it will be necessary to readjust, or at least to 
define more explicitly in the Constitution itself the powers of Con- 
gress over the subject of money. That is to say, the Constitu- 
tion will have to be amended, 

As it now stands the money-lenders have it in their power to 
practically force the single gold standard upon the country in 
spite of all Congress may do. By insisting upon gold payment 
of all obligations, which they have the right todo under the 
“right of private contract,” as that phrase is interpreted, every 
law of Congress rehabilitating silver and establishing bimetal- 
lism can be largely nullified. Before a financial system can be 
inaugurated that will protect all alike, deal out absolute, un- 
qualified justice, the Constitution will have to be amended pro- 
hibiting contracts discriminating in favor or against any par- 
ticular money. 

But one money should be known to the Constitution, an abso- 
lute legal tender, whether coined out of either of the metals or 
issued in any other form or substance. The amendment I had 
the honor to introduce has this object for its 8 and if in- 
corporated in the Constitution would deal justly with debtor and 
creditor, would give neither an advantage over the other, would 
give us one money for one people; put all the people upon an ab- 
solute equality before the law: s 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Americain Congress assembled (lwo-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following amendment be pro to the Legislatures of the several 
States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall ba- 
come and be a part of the Constitution, namely: 


“ARTICLE —. 


“ SECTION 1. Congress shall have sole power to coin and issue money, an4 
8 1 the value thereof; this power shall not be delegated, either in whole 
or in part, to any individual corporation, or association. All money coined 
or issued shall be a full legal tender in payment of all debts, public and pri- 
contract to the contrary notwiths 5 

section shall not be held to appl 
or any contract between a 
force at the time this amendment goes into 


< Seo. 2. 1 of the forego’ 
to the unexp charter of any national 
itor and debtor, which may be 
effect." 


The subject of money in its various phases, or, as it is more 
commonly called, the financial question, has of late years been 
very earnestly and industriously discussed, not alone by econo- 
mists and financiers, but more particularly by the masses of the 
people. There was a time when the common people hesitated 
to lay hold of this question. They were kindly told, from time 
to time, that it was too large a subject for them; that it was al- 
together too intricate for them to unravel; too profound for them 
to comprehend; infact, it was beyond their mental grasp. Those 
who seemed to monopolize all knowledge of the question talked 
and wrote about it in such a learned and technical way that it 
may be confessed as true that common mortals took fright and 
actually steered clear of any serious intellectual contact with the 
problem. 

But I am entirely within limits of the truth when I say that. that 


time is forever past. For a long number of years the people of 
this country have been discussing and investigating this money 
question. Not so much as an abstract proposition, but in its re- 


lations with their interests, their welfare, both present and 
prospective. Now, it will not do to assume, as some are deter- 
mined to, that this investigation was prompted by unworthy mo- 
tives; that it has been insincere, partial, or barren of results. 
It will not do to assume that in their search after light and 
knowledge upon this question the people have contented them- 
selves with merely scratching upon the surface. 

The truth is, the necessity for this investigation was over- 
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whelmingly urgent, the motives prompting itentirely commend- 
able. The discussion and investigation has been e sin- 
cere, deliberate, impartial, as well as exhaustive. Not only have 
the people ransacked every source of information, not only have 
they weighed evidence, dissected statistics, compared experi- 
ences and histories, but they have gone further. They have 
tested with the power of reason and logic; they have analyzed in 
the crucible of common sense what have been continually as- 
serted to be unyielding laws and axioms of finance. 

The result is the people have formed some opinions—opinions 
not in the ordinary sense of the word; not opinions upon 
hearsay or mere assumption and hence liable to constant revi- 
sion, but opinions which partake of the enduring character of solid 
convictions, and these convictions are in some important partic- 
ulars in decided antagonism to the hoary philosophy of theschools. 
It has been said, and said truly, that we are living in an age of 
progress. We must remember that our progress is noticeable, 
not alone in the wide range of mechanics, nor yet in the almost 
illimitable fields of scientific research, but we are to be co t- 
ulated upon the supremely important fact that we are making 
progress in all other directions as well. 

We are constantly overturning some ancient superstition, de- 
molishing some antiquated notion or formula, or cutting loose 
from some untenable position. Yet so well maintained has the 
advance been all along the line of every human endeavor that 
the common people not only of this speed! but of other parts 
of the world are now helping to solve problems for which they 
were unfitted in former times; they are now exploring realms 
where formerly the vulgar presence of the multitude was not to 
betolerated. Indeed, so well rewarded has been this search after 
better light and more knowledge in all the departments of human 
learning that it is entirely safe to assume that some progress 
has been made even upon this abstruse money question. 

Nearly nineteen hundred years ago it was said that man can 
not live upon bread alone. The people of this country, that is, 
the masses of the people, have come to the conclusion that it is 
equally true that man can not prosper upon gold alone. But I do 
not intend to discuss the particular question of monometallism, 
but rather the financial question in a broader sense and in the 
light of the proposed amendment I have offered. What is it, 
then, this amendment seeks N It seeks to introduce 
into our financial system those cardinal principles of common 
sense which are always found to work well when given a fair 
trial; it seeks to put our fiscal system upon the broad basis of 
absolute justice and equal rights; to secure at once simplicity and 
uniformity in our circulating medium. 

This amendment, if adopted, would destroy, root and branch, 
the national banking system; it would destroy the power to resur- 
rectiteither in its present or any other form, and it would further- 
more destroy the power to create any sort of spurious money as 
well as destroy that most palpable of all frauds which permits a 
man who happens to be rich and able to loan money to his less 
fortunate neighbor to stipulate in a contract against any par- 
ticular money. I have no intention of making a violent attack 
upon those financial institutions known as the national banks, 
and with which we have all become so familiar in the last thirty 


ears. 

y But I đo want to say right here, I say it AEU berate y; I say it 
because it is true, that the people of this country have long since 
come to the conclusion that national banks are not an article of 
primary necessity, but are rather an article of luxury to their 
possessors. The people have long believed that national banks 
are not only not needed, but that financially they are a nuisance, 
and politically a positive danger, clothed as they are with privi- 
leges and equipped with power altogether out of harmony with 
the true philosophy of that ideal type of republican government 
to which we all pretend to be so thoroughly devoted. 

*It would be a waste of time were I to undertake to inquire into 
all the reasons which have united in bringing the people to the 
conclusions I have cited. It is enough at this time for me to state 
that the people assume it to be incontrovertible that the power 
to coin and issue money, to regulate the value and control the 
volume, isin the broadest, in the most comprehensive sense of 
the term, a sovereign per; justly incapable of being delegated, 


justly incapable of being exercised, ee bef the supreme law- 
m branch of the Government as de in and established 
by the Constitution. 


The people have long since discovered that all that has ever 
made a national-bank note good is that the Government has stood 
indirectly behind it. This being undeniably true, the logical con- 
clusion has been reached that our present system can be vastly 
improved upon by removing all this intermediate machinery and 
letting the Government stand directly instead of indirectly re- 


Spona le for every dollar of money that is coined out of either of 
e metals or issued in any other form or substance. This would 


simplify our money matters in entire harmony with common 
sense 


Now, suppose the Constitution were so amended that noother 
faba Waa poesible; pray tell me who would be harmed? Whose 
rights would be sacrificed, whose privileges would be cut short? 
Certainly not the rights of the masses, not the privileges of the 
people, and aside and apart from the people is there a privileged 
class to be maintained? Plead as you please and explain as you 
may, the ugly truth still remains that in all ages, in all coun- 
tries privileged classes have been the bane of the state, the dis- 
turbing element in the body politic, always have been and neces- 
sarily must continue to be the mortal foe of democratic society. 

The people have reached that point in their political educa- 
tion that enables them to comprehend this truth, and hence 
they are determined that every measure of safety must be taken 
against this ever-recurring evil, every constitutional safeguard 
provue to protect us against this ancient enemy who some- 

ow has manod to survive every mutation of fortune, and 
stands ever y to masquerade under some new disguise. Had 
this proposed amendment been a part of the constitution in 
1868, the greater share of the financial legislation of the last 
mands | years, of which the people have so justly complained, 
would have been impossible. 

That system inaugurated early in the war and pursued stead- 
ily since, the distinguishing feature of which has been to multi- 
p y by act of Congress the income and the assets of the bond- 

olding classes, could not have been inaugurated. The funding. 
and refunding, the changing and shifting of the national debt, al- 
ways from a 2 75 into a dearer ey would not have been 
attempted. Handing over to thoroughly selfish, to interested 
parties, the tremendous power to issue money, with the collateral 
power to diminish or increase (at their own will) the volume, is 
a clever fraud in financiering that would have no standing room 
under the Constitution amended as is here proposed. The true 
political principle underlying our institutions is that political 
porer is primarily with the people, and that in no case, where 
tcan possibly be avoided, ought this power to bə delegated or 
parted with. This will apply in money matters as forcibly asin 
all others. 

The fear is often expressed that Congress can not be trusted 
with the power of regulating the amount of money to be main- 
tained in circulation from time to time. It seems to me this is a 
fear not well founded. It seems to me that we, the representa- 
tives of the people, commissioned and sent here by the people of 
our respective districts; the Senators sent here by their respec- 
tive States, each . a direct constituency to serve, ought to 
be at least as capable of determining this question as private cor- 
porations. 

If we are to be adjudged less capable, why are we sent here at 
all? If in so important a matter as this private corporations are 
capable of exercising superior wisdom and are more concerned 
about the welfare of the people, why not intrust to them gover- 
mental matters of less magnitude? Indeed, I might enlarge the 
scope of my question and ask, Why not abolish representative 
government altogether, and supersede it with the more conve- 
nient and less ceremonious form of government by corporation, 


by charter? . 

We are supposed to live under a constitutional government. 
In the Constitution we are supposed to find written those cardi- 
nal principles that are to guide us in legislating for a people en- 
titled to equal and exact justice as near as human om can 
ascertain that condition. 


Has our financial legislation in the past beenof this high char- 
acter? Notoriously not. Does it promise to beso in the future? 
It is safe to say it does not, so long as the Constitution, which has 
pornea class legislation in the past, remains as at present. 

or it is the defect in the Constitution which is primarily the 
cause of our unjust and oppressive financial legislation. It does 
not prohibit it as it ought. 

At the breaking out of the war two classes of citizens came to 
the nation’s rescue—the volunteer and capitalist. The one gen- 
erously loaned all he had, life and health; the other, after mak- 
ing an ironclad bargain, loaned rt of his surplus cash. The 
one has been paid in a purposely depreciated currency, cheap 
money, worth a part of the time less than 50 cents on the dollar; 
the other has been and is being 52 55 in the costliest money in tho 
world. The volunteer, who by far the most valuable service, 
has had his accounts squared in a currency that was declared 
partly illegitimate in the very act that created it, while the other, 
who loaned neither life nor health, but only dollars, will have his 
accounts audited and paid several timesover (when we get through 
with him) in a coin of royal value. 

When Gen. Weaver, my distinguished predecessor, manfully 
battled upon this floor for the self-evident justice of the equaliza- 
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tion of these payments he was sneered at, called a demagogue, 
and laughed out of court. This wrongstands unremedied to this 
day, having now become historical. Almost every act of Con- 
gress for thirty years dealing with this money question has been 


more or less in favor of the moneyed classes. The public credit- 
strengthening act, which probably stands at the head of the list 
of financial crimes perpetrated against the people; the resum 
tion act, precipitated upon the country with altogether unjustifi- 
able haste and eagerness; the national banking act, the demone- 
tization of silver—all these measures have secured rich harvests 
for those who because of this legislation have been built up into 
a separate class, a class strong enough to defy the popular will 
and to hold the common people in contempt. 

The silver law now in force carries with it a proviso so funda- 
mentally wrong that no civilized government ought for one mo- 
ment to tolerate such a provision in its financial code. I allude 
to the exception clause. This not only permits but invites the 
creditor to take advantage of the debtor by répudiating in ad- 
vance a particular money which has been authorized by law as 
a part of the circulating medium. In the language of the Iowa 
Democratic platform, It sets up one standard for the rich man 
and another for the poor.” Now, I care not how many learned ad- 
yocates this principle called the right of private contract” 
may haveor how venerable the principle itself may be. I know, 
in justice to all the people, itcan not be applied in national money 
matters as it is now applied. 

This doctrine, carried to this extreme, outrages every idea of 
equity, antagonizes every principle of common sense, and posi- 
tively destroys that equality of rights which the Constitution is 
supposed to guarantee. Why is it necessary thus to ee the 
strong? It seems to meif any special protection is to be afforded 
any particular class it would be more in harmony with common 
sense to protect the weak against the strong. y, Lask, give 
especial protection to those who are already strong at the ex- 
pense of others who are unfortunately and unavoidably weak? 

It is to get rid of this spurious idea, to eliminate from our fu- 
ture financial code this abominable heresy of this “right of 
private contract” that has been a part of my purpose in offering 
the proposed amendment. I know if this amendment could be 
submitted separately to the voters of my State nine out of every 
ten would unhesitatingly indorse it. ere is nothing so de- 
sirable in a financial system as uniformity and simplicity. This 

roposed amendment would secure both these essential ends. 
8 alone could create money. This power could no longer 
be transferred to private corporations; this would give us uni- 


formity. 

haat. Co: could neither coin nor issue anything but ab- 
solute legal tender. The privilege of repudiating any money by 
stipulating in a contract against it could no longer be recog- 
nized; this would give ussimplicity; it would give us one money 
for one people, equal and exact justice toall: put all men, whether 
rich or r, upon an equality before the law. I know a wide- 
spread disposition exists to let the Constitution alone. It cer- 
tainly ought not to be loaded down with unimportant provisions. 
I have as much veneration for the Constitution as any man 
ought to have. I helped to defend it for over three years, and 
would again under the same circ’ ces. But J am not one 
of those who believe it is infallible. 

I believe in some respects it is very defective and ought to be 
amended. The framers of the instrument itself did not believe 
it perfect or they would not have provided a way for its own 
ame ent. I am convinced upon the vast question of money 
the Constitution is not explicit enough. It only says Co 
shall have power to coin money and regulate its value and the 
value of foreign coin.” When the contingency arises making it 
absolutely necessary to supplement the coinage of the Mint with 
the issue of paper money then we are at sea; all sorts of opinions 
clash with one another. All manner of illusory schemes are 
projected and expedients recommended. Born of this uncer- 
tainty was the national-banking system. 

The Supreme Court has given the country the benefit of two 
decisions, butinasmuch as these declarations were notin harmony 
with one another, inasmuch as one declared the other was wrong, 
it seems to me the time has come when this question should be 
permanently settled by defining in plain unmistakable terms in 
the Constitution itself what the power of Congress should- be 
upon a question that affects directly the business interests of 
every man, and the earning capacity of every producer. 

We ht no longer to be satisfied with a Constitution that 
permitted the turmoil in Jackson’s day, that blistered the coun- 


et with a “ wild-cat” currency before the war, and that has per- 
tted the building up of a separate class thro 

Equal rights to all an 
leges to none” should be so plainly written in the 
that its violation would be impossible. 


h systematic 
ial privi- 
nstitution 


favoritism since the war. 
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or 


HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes. and for other purposes— « 

Mr. RICHARDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My speech on this subject shall not be a lo: 
one. The minds of gentlemen on this floor are by this time wel 
made up as to how their votes shall be recorded on this bill. By 
the Constitution of the United States there is provision for but two 
metals as money, gold and silver. I shall assume that it is the 
plain duty of Congress to provide for the coinage of both, unless 
it can be shown that of one of the metals there is a sufficient 
quantity which can be coined into money to meet the demands 
of our trade and commerce. The Constitution treats very spar- 
ingly of this question. It provides that— 

Congress shall have power * * * tocoin money, regulate the value 
cramer: and of foreign 8 cs 

And again it says: 

No State shall coin money. 

And again: 

No State shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts. i 

Thus it will appear that under the Constitution there is no 
power in this country except 8 that can coin money and 

te its value; and further, that no State shall make any- 

ng but gold and silver a legal tender in payment of debts. It 

is not commanded that Congress shall coin gold and silver, but 
it must be inevitable that it was contemplated that both metals 
should be freely coined, and that the effort to demonetize either 
is in violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Constitution. 
This might not be true if it were proven, or was a fact that the 
supply of either metal was sufficient for all commercial pur- 
poses. That there is a sufficient quantity of either of these 
metals alone to meet the demands of trade will not be contended. 

From time immemorial, perhaps from the beginning of civili- 
zation, these two preciousmetals have been recognized as money, 
and have been made the media of commercial exchange. Gold 
and silver were the money of our colonies before the States were 
formed. The framers of our Constitution made our monetary 
system bimetallic when they made recognition of the two metals 
in the provisions which [ have quoted. I think it can be safely 
assumed upon these Beers that as representatives of the peo- 
ple in Congress our duty is a plain one, thatis, to establish the 
ratio of value for the coinage of the two metals, and then to pro- 
vide for their free coinage. Such, I assert, was the policy of 
Congress from the begin of our Government under the Con- 
stitution, at least from 1792 down to 1873. 

During all these years from 1792 to 1873 both of these metals 
were freely coined. In the latter year, 1873, without any public 
demand for a change our system was radically altered, and one 
of the metals demonetized. Isay this was done without discus- 
sion and without any public demand therefor. It was done 
secretly and stealthily. It was done without the knowledge of the 
members of Congress who themselyes did it. If this radical 
change in our monetary system had been made with understand- 
ing on the part of the legislators who did it, and in answer to some 
eee demand therefor, it might with reason be contended 

at there was wisdom in the new policy. 

But it is a violent assumption to claim that for nearly a hun- 
dred years we had been pursuing the right policy, and that all 
at once, without discussion of the question and without the in- 
tention of the Congress which did it, the new policy was discoy- 
ered and put into opsration. The ratio of value of gold and sil- 
ver in this country as fixed by Congress was 16 to 1, that is to 
say, gold was sixteen times as valuable as silver. In other words, 
1 ounce of gold was declared to be equal in value to 16 ounces 
of silver. At the ratio of value I have mentioned, these metals 
circulated in our country side by side with but little appreciable 
difference in value until 1873. 

In 1873, when the crime was committed of the demonetization 
of silver, for it was acrime, it is a fact that this metal exceeded 
in value the other metal by about 3 per cent. It is believed now 
by the advocates of bimetallism that if silver is restored to its 
full constitutional rights, that is, to have its legal-tender power 
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restored, and to be admitted to the mints for free coinage, that 


it will speedily appreciate in value until it will be Pan to gold. 
It will not be controverted that when silver was cken down 
in 1873 that about one-half of the money of our country was de- 
stroyed, leaving as money.but the one metal, gold. The inevita- 
ble result was to immediately enhance or increase the value of 
gold. What followed? 

We have but to look back to the intervening years since 1873 
to find the answer. The effect was seen in the depression in busi- 
ness, the stopping cf industrial enterprises, the falling off in 
the demand for labor, and the universal decline in prices. Espe- 
cially has this been true in all the agricultural districts in our 
land. The burden of the debtor class was doubled, and thousands 

and tens of thousands of those who had known prosperity and 
happiness were brought to distress. Those who had gold or 
fixed incomes were made richer while all the producing classes 
were made poorer. The effect was to place gold at a premium 
of from 40 to 50 per cent, and at the same time to make it the 
measure or standard of value of all other property at its increased 


value. It may be that silver declined in value, and it did, com- 
alone with gold. It was inevitable that such decline would 
ollow. 


As to every other commodity on earth I do not believe it can 
be said that silver has declined. As compared with land, horses, 
corn, cotton, wheat, beef, pork, and indeed every article pro- 
duced by agriculturists it has surely not declined, and hac lost 
relatively none of its purchasing power. Notwithstanding the 
discrimination against it, and it pata outlawed as money by act of 
Congress, it has maintained a position nearer in value to gold 
than any other commodity in the land. It was made a commodity 
een its power as money, or tobe money, was taken from it by 


W. ` 
Whatothercommodity, then, has maintained its valueso nearly 
with gold as it has? None! The opponents of this bill say it is 
worth 70 cents to the dollar. If this be true it has declined only 
30 per cent. Land in all the agricultural regions since 1873, has 
lost over 50 per cent. The same is true of cotton, corn, wheat, beef, 
pork, and o all the products of the farm. I believe the decline 
in all these articles is to be attributed, not wholly, but very 
largely, to the distress brought about by the demonetization of 
silver. The opponents of the bill further say its passage will 
cause an inflation in money. Inflation means, when applied to 
currency, an undue expansion or increase from overissue. 

But I maintain that there can be no over-issue of good money. 
If silver is made good money by law, that is its coinage e 
free and its legal-tender quality restored, there can be no oyver- 
issue in this country of it. There may be an inflation or over- 
issue of paper as a representative of money, but not of the money 
itself. anor circulating as the representative of money to be 
good must have back of itsomewhere real money for its redemp- 
tion. Silver itself being money needs no emption. It is 
1617 mee ery eh uld b t tof 

as char some, it wo e an outrage or an act of gross 
injustice to Hast for the free coinage of silver, and thus, as 
they say, cheapen money to the detriment of those who have gold, 
how much more was it an outrage and unjust to pass that act 
striking silver from our system, and thereby multiplying the 
burden of the debtor class of our country. I do not insist, how- 
ever, upon the restoration of silver as a punishment to the cred- 
itor class or those who have fixed incomes, but it should be done 
as a simple act of justice to everybody. It is right and it is con- 
stitutional. Whatever is right and constitutional can not be un- 
just to any class. 

I shall not produce figures and statistics showing the quantity 
of gold and silver in the world or that is available in this country. 
It is sufficient to say that the supply of gold alone is wholly in- 
sufficient to meet the demands of our growing commerce. The 
supply of both metals may not be sufficient for this purpose 
There is no reason for the assumption that gold is the only stand- 
ard of value as money or that itis the true standard. It has been 
demonstrated that we can have the bimetallic standard. 

‘I do not believe that the passage of this bill will put this coun- 
try on A puroly silver basis, as has been claimed, but I do believe 
that with silver restored to its full constitutional rights, and 
placed upon an equality with gold before the law, it will appre- 
ciate in value, while the preference heretofore enjoyed by gold 
being taken away, it may depreciate in value until the two metals 
will be brought to parity, or of equal value. If it can be said 
now that silver is too low in value, it may with equal truth be 
said that gold is too high. I think the true policy is to put the 
two metals on perfect equality by law. 

Give them an equal chance in commerce and trade. If it be 
discovered after a fair and honest trial that they will not ċircu- 
late together with equal value as they did for nearly a hundred 
years in our country, it will then be time enough to say that the 


ratio of value between the two metals of 16 to 1, which we have 


maintained so long, is ca waa and should bechanged. Insome 
other countries, notably France, which uses silver to avery large 
815 1 as gold, the ratio between the two metals is fixed 
at 15 i 
Believing as I do that if the two metals are treated alike before 
the law, and are given an even chance, that the p that has 
always existed between them shall be restored, I shall vote for 
this bill. Ido this, Mr. Speaker, becaus> I believe in the first 
lace it is right. Ido it the more cheerfully because I further 
lieve the Democratic party in its policy has always favored the 
coining of the two metals, gold and silver. 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


We believe in honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitu- 
tion, and a circulating medium convertible into the same without loss. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH H. OUTHWAITE, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE said: } 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is not what it seems to be—a free- 
coinage measure, clear and simple. Neither is it a restoration 
of the law as it was before 1873. Letus analyze it. The first 
important declaration it contains is that 4124 grains standard sil- 
ver or 25.8 grains standard gold shall constitute the unit of value 
in the United States,when coined into dollars. In other words, 
it declares that the ratio of value of these two metals for money 
purposes shall be as 16 to 1 when the ratio of value between them 
as 3 in the markets of this country is to-day as 26 
to 1. 

Can you make 16 ounces of silver worth 1 ounce of gold by the 
passage of a bill in Congress when the buyers and sellers of these 
metals in the markets of the world say, We will give 26 ounces 
of silver for 1 ounce of gold?“ No Congress of the United States 
ever enacted that a merchant, a creditor, or a laborer, must ac- 
cept 412+ grains standard silver or 371.16 grains of pure silver 
for a dollar, when that silver was not worth about as much as 
25.8 grains of standard gold. Congress heretofore first fixed the 
ratio according to the relative value of the two metals, accord- 
ing to their value as a commodity. It first found out how man 

rains of silver, unstamped by the Mint, would be exchang 
or a certain number of grains of gold, unstamped by the Mint, 
and then fixed the ratio on that basis. 

The gentleman from Missouri in his speech said: 

The first mint act which I have referred to established the ratio at 15 to 1. 


He had referred to the act of April 2, 1792. Turn to page 
190 of the nineteenth annual report of the Director of the Mint 
and we shall find that the commercial ratio of silver to gold in 
that year was 15.17 tol. As the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
McKEIGHAN] would say, the ‘‘swapping values” of the two 
metals in 1792 were such that 15.17 ounces of silver could have 
been traded for 1 ounce of gold. So there was no foolishness in 
Congress fixing their ratio for money purposes in 1792 at 15 to 1. 
There was no strain about that. Again the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] said: 

This bill proposes that gold and silver shall be carried at the ratio fixed by 
the act of 1837, which is called the ratio of 16 to 1, but, more properly speak- 
ing, it is 15.98 to 1. 

Let us see what guided the Congress of 1837. Turning again 
to the accepted table of the commercial ratio of silver and gold 
above referred to, we find that in 1837 the ratio in the markets of 
the world was 15.83 to 1. Anyone who had gold iu that year 
cquld get 15.83 ounces of silver for every one ounce of gold he 
wished toexchange, and viceversa. Is it not then paradoxical for a 
legislator to say that we are attempting to restore the i N of 
1837 by such a proposition as the first one in this bill? y fix the 
money ratio in 1892 according to the commercial value in 1837? 
This is the first deviation from the wisdom of the fathers. The 
next one is found in these words in the bill: 

The owners of the bullion may deposit the same at such mints (of the United 
States) and receive therefor coin notes equal in amount to the coin: value 


of the bullion deposited, and the bullion thereupon shall become prop- 
erty of the Government. 
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The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] says: 

There is nothing new in the bill. 

I deny that he can show such a proposition as this as applied 
to silver in any law that ever was upon our statute books. It 
was not in the act of 1792. It was notin the act of 1834. It never 
was the law. Observe that the owner is to receive pay for the 
bullion thus bought by the Government, not at the true value, 
the market value, the 11 value, but at the coinage value. 
I have shown you how this bill fixes the “ coinage” value ata much 
greater value than the true value. Here is a fair illustration of 
the practical working of this new plan for enriching the people, 
or a part of them: 

To-day the, Government bought 170,000 ounces of silver at 88.3 
cents per ounce. It paid to the seller $150,170 in Treasury 
notes or paper money. If this bill had become a law on yester- 
day the 1 would have issued to the seller in return 
for his bullion, if he had asked it, in coin certificates, our paper 
money, $219,300. That is an additional $69,130; a bounty paid 
for what? The silver in one dollar to-day was worth only 68.2 
cents as a commodity. Whyshould itbe worth more as bullion 
in the hands of the Government than it is as bullion in the 
hands of a citizen? Here is another illustration upon the same 
conditions. Suppose a silver-owner had a lot of silver bullion 
worth $682,000 this very day at the Mint. If he had left it for 
coinage under existing laws he would have received only $682,000 
in paper money. But if this bill had become alaw yesterday he 
anid 65 have received $1,000,000 in such money. 

Who would have paid him that extra $318,000? For every 
$682 he did actually get from the Government, from the ple, 

-for they bear the burdens of the Government, had this bill been 
the law, he would have received $1,000, or $318 more. In whose 
interest would that first have been? Go home to your mortgaged, 
oppressed farmer and convince him that that is not a subsidy to 

e mine-owners or the bullion-holders. Place these facts clearly 
before him, and assure him that you voted for such a proposition 
of legislation solely in his interests; then attempt to explain to 
him.how voting that $318 extra to the bullion-owner out of every 
$1,000 of coin notes paid out of the Treasury for silver is going 
to help him pay off his mortgage. I will leave him with you. 

Mr. Speaker, under the present- law we are buying about all 
the silver in the market at its market price. But the gentleman 
from Missouri says that under this bill— 

At its coinage value no doubt we would get more; how much it is probably 
diMcult to say, but possibly as much as seventy-five or a hundred millions. 

Suppose this bill should become a law, and we should get, at 
its coinage value as fixed therein, $100,000,000. Then the bullion- 
owner would get in coin notes $31,800,000 more than that amount 
of bullion is worth as a commodity ee Our circwlation would 
be increased, but the circulation would go first into the coffers 
of the bullion-owners. The virtue of a protective tariff is that 
it enriches the few that they may distribute to the many. How 
similar the practical workings of the Bland bill! 

Let us turn to it again. 

That the said coin notes shall be redeemed in coin on demand at the Treas- 
ury or any subtreasury of the United States. 

What kind of coin? Gold or silver? The bill does not say, 
but the chairman of the committee reporting the bill says, As 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall decide.“ Was ever such ar- 
bitrary and far-reaching power placed in the hands of a Federal 
officer before? No. It must be borne in mind that the same 
kind of coin notes are issued whether gold or silver bullion is 
left at the mint. There is to be nothing in the coin note to de- 
termine which kind of bullion it is issued for, yet the Secretary 
of the Treasury is to be clothed with the power, according to 
this new financial system, to say that a citizen who has deposited 
one metal and received coin notes therefor shall receive back the 
other kind of coin metal when he presents his coin note for re- 
demption. 

How would that work if either coin went to the slightest pre- 
mium? Such a refusal of the Secretary to pay out gold would 
send it at once toa premium. What a great opportunity for the 
Secretary of the Treasury, under the full protection of law, to 
enrich many of his friends. Our Alliance friends are urging us 
to enact legislation that will prevent gambling in food products 
the necessaries of life. Their Representatives here are doing all 
they can to pass this bill which as a law would directly promote 
speculation or gambling in the two metals which they say shall 
be the measure of the values of these necessaries of life and all 
other commodities. What danger is there of gold being drawn 
out of circulation by this bill? 

The gentleman from Missouri himself shows that; he said in 
his speech: 3 


conseq was principally silver—v little gold in circula- 
tion. Afterwards we ado; wi s 
valued gold, and our circ 


a different ratio, 16 to 1, by which we over- 
ation became principally gold. 


This is a plain, clear admission that the overvaluation of silver 
drove gold out of circulation. What! the insignificant overval- 
uation of silver at that early day, before our era of speculation 
in gold, resulted in our having very little gold in circulation? 
How much more danger of such a disaster if we should overvalue 
silver By mang its ratio to gold 16 to 1 when its true ratio is 
nearly 26 to 1? 

Again, how much was the overvaluation of gold in 1834 which 
caused, according to the gentleman from Missouri, our circula- 
tion become principally gold?” Hestatesit. Theratioadopted 
was 16 to 1, while the commercial ratio was 15.85 to 1. Perhaps 
in these two instances the gentleman alluded tosome other over- 
Le bec or undervaluation than that which resulted from the 

ifference in the intrinsic value of the two metals, or the com- 
mercial value, the ‘‘swapping value.” I have not been able to 
discover, however, that any other difference existed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am not through with the intrinsic value 
of the bill. There is no provision in it that the silver bullion 
must be coined as received. Can such a measure properly be 
called a free-coinage bill? Ths words of the bill are: 

The bullion deposited shall be coined as fast as may be necessary for such 
redemption. 

Not when delivered, you see. 

Again, what does the sixth section mean? 


That so soon as France shall reo’ her mints to the free and unrestricted 
coinage of silverat her present ratio, namely, 15} poundsof silver to be worth 
1 pound of gold, troy, it shall be the omg of the Presidentof the United States 
to immediately make public proclamation of that fact, whereupon the said 
ratio shall be the legal ratio in the United States, and thereafter the standard 
silverdollar shall consist of meth pine of standard silver, and the law relating 
to the standard silver dollar of 412} grains of standard silver shall be applicable 
to the new dollar of 400 grains of standard silver. 


Is not this a full and frank confession that this country could 
not maintain the ratio attempted to be forced by the first section 
of the bill in the face of positive legislation upon that subject 
by one of the great powers? Even the small difference between 
16 to 1 and 152 to 1, if made by France, is to compel this Govern 
ment to change its legislation by a Presidential proclamation. 
In the face of this admission the bill proposes to maintain the 
ratio of 16 to 1, when, as the supporters of this bill claim, the 
legislative action of all the great nations of Europe has so af- 
fected the value of these metals that their present ratio is about 
26 to 1. What consistency! When the Senate amendment to 
the McKinley bill giving the President authority to decree 
changes in the reyenue laws of this country under certain cir- 
cumstances was under consideration a somewhat different ques- 
tion was presented. 

But the principle of delegating legislative powers to the Ex- 
ecutive Was severely criticised. When the friends of a true bi- 
metallic-money system point out the danger under this bill of 
gold being forced out of circulation by a large amount of foreign 
silver coming here to accept the benefits of this newly made 
market, the supporters of this bill reply that after receiving his 
coin certificates in payment for the same the foreigner can not 

et gold for it at the banks, can not demand gold for it at the 

ederal Treasury, and that the Secretary of the Treasury would 
be impeached if he underteok to pay out gold. 

Whatabsurdity! As I haveshown before, the coin note issued 
for silver is notdistinguishable in law or in fact from the one issued 
for gold. What line or section of the bill gives the Secretary 
any means of determining what kind of coin the note calls for? 
Do you not see that he is not even required by this bill to exer- 
cise any discretion inthe matter? Impeach the Secretary! For 
what? His refusal to pay out the gold coin asked for would be 
but to emphasize the current demand forit. Thedemand would 
come from the people. All the corporations, municipal and com- 
mercial, which have outstanding bonds with interest payable in 
gold might be pressed for such payment, and would be likely to 
be upon such action of the Treasurer. Gold would be at a pre- 
mium, The circulating medium would be compressed to that 
extent. We had afinancial panic nineteen years ago, from which 
the country was long years recovering. Let us not precipitate 
another. 

Nearly every defender of this bill has attempted to show that 
it would accomplish great good for the American people. ‘It 
will probably reduce the value of gold 10 or 15 per cent and in- 
crease the value of silver that much and they will meet each 
other half way,” says one. That means that it will unsettle the 
values of every kind of property in this country and disturb for 
a time the relative values of every article of commerce between 
this country and the rest of the world. Is that a trifling thing? 
Can it be done without wreck and ruin? Another speaks of the 
policy of the bill as “a policy that will raise prices generally,” 
and further says, We propose to restore prices by reforming, 
the pricing instrument.” t 

Mr. Speaker, as this y 

ur 


osition is connected with another, 
That the depreciation 


ng the past twenty years in the prices 
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of the great farm products of this country, es 
cotton, resulted from our demonetization of silver,” I must give 
that question some consideration, though my time is brief. With- 
out attempting to justify or defend that 8 or any other 
legislation of the Republican party which has been so seriously 
assailed here within the past two days, I will ask attention toa 
few facts worth considering in this connection. This fall in 
prices of these farm products in the past twenty years has been 
extraordinary. So has the fall in the prices of many other th 
been great. The severance of gold and silver as money me 
may have contributed to that result in no small degree, but there 
were other certain factors which legislation did not and could 
not affect, and can not now change. 

David A. Wells, in his Recent Economic Changes,” gives two 
most valuable chapters to this subject, upon which I shall draw 
for part that I have to present. at are the influences that 
havecontributed to the chea; gofcommodities? Take wheat. 
The increase in production been marvelous. Twice as much 
is now produced in this country as was in 1872. Two hundred 
and fifty million bushels in 1872, 500,000,000 bushels in 1891. In 
ail the wheat-growing regions of the world rapid and great in- 
creases in thecrop have occurred. The supply has far exceeded 
the old demand and outrun the increase of the wheat-eating 
people. One great producer, India, has eae re period en- 
tered the markets of Europe as a competitor. ices must haye 
been lowered, also, by the great reduction in the cost of trans- 
portation and the incidents thereof. 

In 1872 the average cost for moring a ton of freight upon the 
great trunk lines of America was $1.896, but in 1888 it had fallen 
to .926, or less than one-half of the former cost. In 1872 the cost 
per bushel of wheat from Chicago to New York by lake and canal 
was 19 cents; by lake and rail, 27 cents; by all rail, 33 cents. In 
1889 these ch had fallen to about 7 cents, 9 cents, and 15 
cents, respectively. As late as 1880 the freight upon a bushel of 
wheat from New York to Liverpool was 18ł cents, and it had 
fallen by 1886 to 2 cents. The cost of moving wheat from India 
to Liverpool fell 50 per cent in the same time. 

The increased su ply of the world’s cotton has also been great, 
amounting to about 50 per cent in about thirteen years. 

Other circumstances have modified its market value, but I 
have not time to discuss them. Its price as raw material has 
fallen very low. So has the price of all articles manufactured 


ially wheat and 


from it. The same may be said of iron, steel, copper, nickel, 

lead, tin, 8 , coffee, tea, and a multitude of other articles. 

— finished products manufactured from any of the metals I 
ave 


just named have also fallen in price in many instances 

more that have the prices of agricultural products. It may be 

safely said that more than nine-tenths of the things which con- 

tribute to the comfort, sustenance, welfare, and happiness of the 

human family have experienced a like fall in 3 Their sup- 
ly has been increased in a multitude of methods of their pro- 
uction, and their prices have fallen. 

These are prices of products amounting to billions of dollars 
in value that are to be increased or ‘‘ restored” by these gentle- 
men through this bill. We shall inquire further into this re- 
storing of prices and the effect thereof, if it be possible, ina 
few minutes. But let us first consider the law of supply and de- 
mand upon the two money metals. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska Rur. McKEIGHAN] said in his speech: 

Let us therefore inquire into the behavior of metallic money in regard to 
constancy. Mr. Jevons, a high authority, tells us that from 1809 to 1849 
money rose in value 145 cent; i. e., about twice and one-half. * è + 
This enormous and cruel increase in the value of metallic money was occa- 
sioned mainly by the closure of the Mexican silver mines on account of rev- 
olutionary troubles. It was a calamity therefore inherent in the constitu- 
tion of money. The gold discoveries of California and Australia restored 

substantially the old price; i. e., money fell or became depreciated 
about one-half. 

Quite true, sir, quite true. In the first instance the supply 
was diminished Ad the value increased. In the second instance 
the supply was increased and the value a rap Apply the 
same rule to the recent depression of silver. The amount of 
silver produced in this country since 1873 to 1891 was $807,855,- 
000, or more than four times as much as was produced from 1792 
o 1873. In the 555 a ele me have produced = a 

ver as was u in the eighty years preceding the date 
of p Under the act 97 1890 the Government is 
buying about all the surplus silver produced in this country. In 
the face of these facts can a mere legislative fiat restore silver 
to the price it brought in 1873? Could the passage of this bill 
for that purpose restore prices? 

But the tenor of the gentleman's apopo was to restore Prices of 
all products. How about the effect of such action on labor? Every- 
thing the laborer needs for himself and family is to be made to 
cost more. Will his w. beincreased correspondingly? Wages 
are always slow to be affected favorably. Those receiving a fixed 
salary have difficulty in securing an increase. The dollars of the 


wage-earner, or of the person upon a salary, and the pensioner | 


are to be depreciated in value, when prices are raised they can 
not buy as much for a dollar. To the extent that this bill would 
increase prices to that extent it would inflict hardship upon all 
citizens who receive a fixed income. 

Would the farmer be benefited? All he would buy is surely to 
2 10 in the same way as to prices as all he would have to 
Se. . 


Mr. Speaker, other evils lurk in this bill which I have no time 
to discuss. It is a sufficient objection to it that the first sip 
towards relieving the people which it proposes, is that the bul- 
lion-owners, not the farmers, not the mechanic, not the wage- 
earners, for they generally do notown bullion, but the mine- 
owners or the capitalists who may own bullion, may sell their 
silver to this Government at such a price as will realize them 
$1,000 for every quantity of that metal which they would have 
most cheerfully sold to anyone to-day for $700. It devolves upon 
the advocates of this bill to make clear the wisdom and justice of 
such a proposition. To my mind none of them have justified it. 
The other defects and objectionable features of the measures bear 
heavily against the adoption of such ascheme. The present sil- 
ver law is enongh; let us not a worse one. e majority 
in this House can not commit itself to this bill without incurring 
the gangor of the disintegration or destruction of the Democratic 
party, the party that declared in its last annual convention for 

‘honest money, the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution, 
god 3 circulating medium convertible into the same without 
oss 


Hero the hammer fell.] 


Free Coinage of Silver. 
SPEECH 


HON. MARCUS A. SMITH, 


OF ARIZONA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona said: e 

Mr. SPEAKER: Some time ago, when a billamending the fund- 
ing act of Arizona was under consideration on this floor, I took 
occasion to advocate the payment of our bonds in gold so that the 
debt could be floated at 5 per cent interest, and thus save the tax- 
payers of Arizona the sum of $75,000 per annum, The press of 
the country under the domination of the gold interest seized on 
my statement as an ar; ent in favor of a le gold standard, 
2 thus placed me before the country as a believer in that doc- 
trine. 

When the present silver debate was opened the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] who presented the minority re- 
port on the Bland bill, took occasion to refer to my argument on 
the funding act and attempted to draw conclusions therefrom in 
favor of side of the controversy. I interrupted the gentle- 
man with the question:“ Were we not forced to make the con- 
cessions we did make and ask a gold bond, by reason of adverse 
legislation against silver?” This question was not answered to 
my satisfaction, and in my opinion can be answered only by an 

mative admission. 

The fact is that in Arizona we are on practically a gold basis, 
and if by making the contract payable in gold we could save the 
amount before stated, I readily gave my consent to the proposi- 
tion mađe by the loan commission of Arizona. 

But why, I ask, was it ever necessary to ask a gold contract in 
amer to obtain cheap interest on any good debt in the United 

tates? 

It became necessary by the act of 1873, which demonetized sil- 
ver and increased the pore power of gold. The creditor 

, the money-lenders, having in their possession the largest 
part of this favored coin, could at once demand payment in gold, 
and such demand is made in order to keep this one metal, this 
one money standard, with its accrued and accruing interest in 
the hands of the favored few, and by thus concentrating it in- 
crease more and more its purchasing power. This isa tendency 
to evil and evil only. In order to carry out the scheme we are 
constantly terrorized by the absurd cry of cheap money. The 
country, is growing tired and justly tired of this selfish prating 
of monopolists and money-lenders about a ‘‘70-cent dollar.” 

By the most gigantic and criminal mistake, to use nostronger 
term, that history on its darkest pages will ever record, the 
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money of the Constitution, the money of ourfathers, good money, 
silver money, through which the common ple transacted 
three-fourths of the business of the world, was degraded, dis- 
honored, and demonetized by an obscure item in an appropriation 
bill. Silver was struck down and goldexalted. Debts contracted 
under the bimetallic régime were at once largely increased by 
decreasing the ability to pay: The debtor must pay one dollar 
anda half toacquit himself of a one-dollar obligation. Ye money- 
lenders who have set up your tables in the temple, beware lest 
they be overturned by a power second only to that of Him who 
once purged the sacred precincts by driving you thence at the 
sting of the lash. : 


You can not afford, for personal gain, to contract the currency 
of the country. The people are growing in numbers and neces- 
sities faster than gold is growing. Keep gold the only standard 
and keep the gold yourselves; tax the people to fill your coffers; 
subsidize the rich; contract the currency until you, yourselves, 
hold it all; of the fruitsof their toil rob those who make and sup- 
port the Government; permit, if you will, the selfish avaric> of 
class to gather, under acts of Congress, the labor of the world to 
your pockets; do all this and zou will find a mighty and a des- 
perate Sampson embracing to destruction the foundation pillars 
of the State. 

If I doubted the sincerity of the gold advocates on this floor, I 
could denounce the demonetization of silver in no softer terms 

treason. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, invoking the patience of the House, I will 
proceed to give my reasons in favor of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. I shall not claim originality for what I may 
say, but will use the reason and ofttimes the very language of 
others in this argument and leave its force or its weakness to 
the judgment of 900 associates here and my constituents at home. 

In view of the charge that we who advocate the free coinage 
of silver are influenced by personal motives, I would beg to ask 
an answer to this question: 

ARE THE CHAMPIONS OF GOLD LESS GOVERNED BY SELFISH CONSIDERATIONS 
: THAN THE FRIENDS OF SILVER?! 

Use creates demand. Demand creates value. Value gives 
price. To stop by law or otherwise the use of any article for a 
particular purpose is to that extent to destroy the demand for it, 
glut the market, and reduce its price. To stop the coinage of 
silver is to reduce ifsvalue. To t the coinage, and therefore 
the use of silver, is to measurably reduce its value. To keep 
our mints open by law to gold and invite the free coinage of its 
entire supply, and by the same law to close our, mints against 
all or apart of the supply of silver, is by law to enhance the 
value of pola and depreciate the value of silver as compared with 
gold, and cause the metals to part company. This is precisely 
what our Government has done. To flippantly deny a fact that 
common sense accepts as self-evident and a principle that prac- 
tical business experience constantly demonstrates, is to betray 
a ey. against which argument may be useless, but the fact and 
principle remain undisturbed. 

Our critics say, The Government can no more regulate the 
value of silver than it can regulate or control the price of wheat.” 
Now, if they will extend their logic to gold the controversy is 
redeemed from the paltry and inconsequential jargon about 
„ mine-owners and speculators.” Itis not the business of the 
Government to regulate the value of either silver or gold, any 
more than it is its business to regulate or control the price of 
wheat, But the Federal Constitution makes the business and 
duty of the Government “to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.” In other words, the duty is imposed on the Govern- 
ment of providing for an ampla, safe, uniform, and convenient 
circulating medium for the channels of trade and the pu 
of exchange. Gold and silver were yoked together as money 
metals in the Constitution. 

The same wisdom, prudence, and foresight that framed that 
instrument tied the two metals together by statute in 1794 and 
provided for the free coinage of both gold and silver ata fixed 
ratio. The free coinage thus established was maintained down 
to 1873, when silver was demonetized by stealth and indirection. 
The friends of silver money demand that the standard, coinage, 
pry are shen. Haare shall po restoren: 5 whole burden 
of the charge of s practice and swindling policy lies against 
the advocates of Aa NIIA and they have never been 
able toshift it. e fact that the performance of the duty of pro- 
viding for an ample volume of money may enhance the value of 
either gold or silver in no way relieves the Government from its 
obligation. Ifin conserving the general interest of the whole 
country some local or ial interest receives some special bene- 
fit, so much the better for the latter, for it involves no detriment 
to the former. 

Against the specter of ‘‘silver-mine owners and speculators” 
I place the specter of gold-mine owners and tors; against 


the cosmopolitan character which the monometallist attributes to 
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silver is placed the cosmopolitan character which attaches to gold. 
Against his loose assertion that Government can not give arbi- 
trary value toanarticleis placed first the fact that the Government 
has for ninety years and is to-day giving arbitrary value to gold as 


measured by itself, and, second, the fact that from 1794 to 1873 the 

Government gave arbitrary value to silver as measured by itself 

and gold. Against his statement that the Government could 

not purchase all the silver that would be offered under free coin- 
age is placed the well-known fact that under free coinage the 

Government would purchase no silver at all. 

ainst his assertion that under free coinage ‘‘ unnumbered 
millions” of “silver plate, wares, and ornaments” would be hus- 
tled to our mints is placed the fact that under our present free 
coinage of gold there has been no perceptible exodus of gold 
watches, jewelry, ornaments, and gold-plugged teeth to our 
mints; and the further fact that though within the past two years 
silver rose at one time from 98 cents to 120 cents an ounce, there 
occurred no alarming hegira of silver plate, wares, and orna- 
ments” to the ordinary market places nor to the counters of the 

Government. 

Against his exaggerated estimate of the world’s annual supply 
of silver at $150,000,000 and the effect of thissum ona bimetallic 
standard is placed the fact that in 1856, when, according to M. 
Chevalier, the annual supply of the world’s gold mines was $200,- 
000,000, the demonetization of gold by Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria did not in the slightest degree disturb the parity of gold 
and silver as money in ce and the United States, both at 
that time bimetallic standard countries; also, the fact with our 
63,000,000 people under free coinage added to the present silver- 
standard nations there would be at least ten times the population 
to absorb the alleged $150,000,000 of silver per annum that in 
1856 absorbed the $200,000,000 of gold per annum; likewise the 
fact that France has at present over ,000,000 more of legal- 
tender silver money than we have in this country, all of which 
is at par with gold, notwithstanding the silver coin of France is 3 
per cent lighter proportionately to gold than our own. 

Against his left-handed illustration of the Government buying 
78-cent wheat at $1 is placed the palpable fact that his analogy 
is worthless in that that he selects an article, the supply of which 
is practically unlimited, while in the same arguments he la- 
ments the fact that our Government is already buying the entire 
annual supply of our silver mines. 

t his ascription of protective tariffism to the free coin- 
age of silver is placed the more irreconcilable protective tariff- 
ism of his advocacy of the free and exclusive coinage of gold. 

Against his assertion that (the free coinage of silver is only 
a disguised proposition to debase the standard of i is 
placed the fact that 412+ grains of silver uncoined and fine 
will exchange for more of the staple articles of commerce to-day 
than in 1873, before silyer wasdemonetized. This is the crucial 
test of the equity of standards, and one that every person can 
prove and apply for himself. The relative increase in the value 
of silver as compared with the ordinary staples is sufficient to 
more than offset the effect of improvements in the means of pro- 
duction. Added to thisfact is the consideration that under tree 
coinage the relative value of silver would essentially be yet fur- 
ther enhanced, leaving the equities under a bime standard 
15 E favor of the creditor and against the debtor, if in favor 
of either. 

On the other hand, under gold-standardism there has been a 
constant and ant violation of the equities of all time con- 
tracts, and insidious but ceaseless pillage of debtors and tax- 
payers. Each succeeding year has witnessed fhe demand for the 
sale of more labor and the products of labor to paya given amouut 
of debt and taxes than it would have required when the debt was 
contracted and the taxes levied. By debtors in this connection 
is not meant the profligate and the improvident, but the men of 
energy, foresight, skill, calculation, and daring, who set afloat 
and push forward great industrial enterprises; the busy, restless, 
courageous throng, who on farm and in 8 mill and mine, 
create the nation’s wealth, and build up the pu lic ated e A 

These classes have always operated largely on borrowed ca tal, 
They should be required to return measure for measure with pay 
for use, and no more. Justice, policy, and good faith e the 
restoration of the standard of money and payment, violated in 
1873, and the maintenance of its integrity, and this will in the 
end be done despite all the efforts of interested avarice to defend 
by simulated grief and brazen assumption that which was ob- 
tained by surreptition, indirection, conspiracy, and fraud. 

FREE COINAGE OF SILVER THE POLICY DEVISED BY JEFFERSON, INDORSED 
BY HAMILTON, RECOMMENDED BY WASHINGTON, AND ADOPTED BY THE 
FATHERS IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Of the free coinage of silver the critic says, ‘‘ We knew before- 
hand precisely how it would work.” How familiar sounds this 
classic fustian! They have the cheerful habit of always knowing 
beforehand precisely how things will work. In 1878, when the 
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bill to open our mints to the limited coinage of silver was before 
Congress, they knew just how it would work. A perfect hurri- 


cane of lurid prophooy was turned loose on the country. They 
predicted the public credit would go to discount; that our gol: 
would instantly leave the country; that our bonds would be cast 
back on us from Europe, discredited and dishonored; that all 
ymentof the national debt would cease; that the foundation of 
ess confidence would be broxen up; that the fabric of credit 
would fall to pieces, and that productive enterprise would be 
swallowed up in universal bankruptcy. Despite these awful warn- 
ings the friends of silver coinage persisted, and passed the bill 
over the veto of President Hayes. 

The act provided for the purchase of not more than four mil- 
lions nor less than two million dollars’ worth of silver bullion 

r month and the coinage of the same in the standard silver 

ollars. The coinage was begun and continued until we have in 
circulation togay nearly 400,000,000 silver dollars or their prox- 
ies in the form of silver certificates. Instead of our gold going 
abroad, gold accumulated in this country in amount never wit- 
nessed before. Instead of our bonas going to discount, they went 
to a premium, and over $1,000,000, of them have since been 

. Productive enterprise revived, new industries leaped into 
— and the country entered on an era of comparative pros- 
ty. ú 
7 there are at least 820 in silver used in the daily busi- 
ness transactions of our country to one of gold. The silver dol- 
lar is the faithful friend of the farm, the factory, and the store. 
In recent years these hundreds of millions of our silver dollars 
contributed to support the minutest veins and capillaries as well 
as the large arteries of commerce and reinforce the vast fabric 
of credit when our great money centers trembled and rocked in 
the throes of incipient convulsions. 

The coinage of the silver dollar has been attended from first to 
last with nothing but unmixed benefit. Yet during all these 
years the annual wail of woe went up to Congress against silver 
coinage. The United States Treasury Department became a ver- 
itable mausoleum of dead prophecies. And even yet thereare in 
the country a few pessimistic croakers who from time to time 
emerge from their caves of gloom to chant their melancholy re- 
frain. Itis respectfully submitted that to the opponents of silver 
coinage, sitting amid the ruins of their fallen prophecies, the pres- 
ent is not a very opportune time toopen anew series of prognosti- 
cations about decreasing values, lessening confidence, and precipi- 
tating a panic. 

On the one extreme are ranged the idolators of the single 
standard with their proverbial assurance, their discredited phil- 
osophy, and their equally discredited prophecies, On theother 
extreme are ranged the Government warehouse and subtreasury 
enthusiasts with their dreams and hallucinations. On the safe, 
solid, tried, practical, constitutional middle ground of the free 
coinage of both gold and silver at a fixed ratio stand the friends 
of the bimetallic standard. The annual supply of the world’s 
gold mines is steadily decreasing. The scramble for gold is be- 
coming more and more desperate. The supply of the silver 
mines are not increasing. 

This country is a producer of both metals. To re®nforce our 
circulation by the coinage of both metals is the policy suggested 
by prudence and vindicated by experience. Such policy would 
broaden and strengthen the is of credit and safeguard us 
against the danger that always attends the exportation of the 
single-standard metal. The addition to the circulation would be 
of a safe and healthful character, subject to none of the objec- 
tions urged against the paternal schemes for farming out the 
public credit in the form of money to private interests. It would 
enlarge and extend the benefits already realized by the country 
from the limited coinage of silver. Itis the Fane aariad by 
Jefferson, indorsed by Hamilton, recommended by Washington, 
adopted by the fathers in the early days of the Republic, and ac- 

uiesced in and defended by the statesmen of all political parties 
down the line of our national history for over three-quarters of 
a century. The change of conditions, so far from excusing de- 
rture from that policy, only renders it the more imperative 
that it be restored and maintained. 


CERTAIN FALLACIOUS NOTIONS REGARDING FINANCE. 


The 1 8 of protectionism or paternalism which is made 
against the free coinage of silver applies with much more force 
to the exclusive free coinage of gold, and to neither in a control- 
ling or determining sense, unless the object be to abolish the use 
of both metals as money. The distinction by which it is sought 
to give weight to this charge is based on a condition impossible 
of existence under free bimetallic coinage, as has been amply de- 
monstrated by actual experience. The misconception is still 


further enhanced by the mistaken habit of assuming, with refer- 
ence to gold, that use follows commercial value, instead of proceed- 
ing on the true principle, applicable to gold in common with all 
other commodities, that commercial value follows 


use, 


Use creates demand and demand creates commercial value. 
Anything measured by itself is, in the very nature of things, 
always equal to itself, even though it actually w larger or 
smaller, heavier or lighter, plentiful or scarce. To the mistaken 
mental habit of measuring gold by itself is attributable the no- 
tion, more or less prevalent, that gold is an inflexible, unchange- 
able and infallible standard of value. On the same erroneous 
principle, though nine-tenths of the world’s stock of gold were 
suddenly destroyed, the value of the remainder would remain 
thesame. To this fundamental error, never committed except 
in reference to gold, are due the many divergent conclusions 
arrived at by equally conscientious writers on the subject of 
money. 

As well might we hold that our town clock is the infallible 
standard of time in spite of an that may happen to its 
machinery. One day the tower on the court-house is struck by 
lightning and the machinery of the clock deranged. Soon it is 
observed that thé sun and moon and all the ċlocks about the 
town are out of joint with our standard clock. But the wise 
men insist that nevertheless that is our standard time, and that 
the people must adjust their industrial and domestic habits to 
it. en it is proposed to repair and correct the mechanism of 
the clock the wiss men demur and insist that before that is done 
the planetary system and the other clocks about town be first 
made to conform to the time indicated by this infallible standard; 
otherwise they say we would be guilty of the offense of partiality 
and paternalism towards the heavony bodies and the clocks 
about town. They refuse to see that the only partiality or pa- 
ternalism in the case is their favoritism towards thelr deranged 
and untruthful standard. 

Our national bimetallic standard of money was struck by leg- 
islative — 3 in 1873, by taking from it the free coinage of 
silver, thust erring it into a monometallicstandard. By con- 
ferring upon gold exclusively the function that was formerly 
shared by silver, the standard was put out of joint with silver 
as well as everything else measurable by that standard thus 
changed. Now it is insisted that before correcting the mechan- 
ism of our standard of money by restoring the free co e of sil- 
ver we must first adjust the commercial value of the silver to the 
deranged and violated standard orstand guilty of the offense of pa- 
ternalism toward silver. It is obvious that the only paternalism 
in the case as between the two metals is the favoritism toward that 
of the changed and disordered standard. With the restoration 
of the bimetallic standard in the free coinage of both gold and 
silver at the old bimetallic ratio, the somber ter of paternal- 
ism would disappear as naturally asit came. [Applause.] 

By elaborate tables of carefully prepared comparative statis- 
tics used in the last silver debate in the United States Senate, it 
is demonstrated that the value of gold, as compared with all the 
other great staples of commerce, has advanced since 1873 an av- 
erage of about 20 percent. The accuracy of the statistics, though 
easily capable of confirmation or refutation, was not disputed. 
Nor was their force denied further then as influenced by the 
cheapening effect of improvement in the means of production. 
Yet it was not held that the latter consideration is sufficient in 
itself to account for the increased exchange of value of gold. It 
is likewise shown by authority equally conclusive that the aver- 
uge exchange value of silver as compared with other commodi- 
ties, except gold, has risen at least 7 per cent. 

The law that took silver out of our standard of money and 
added its function to gold gave propulsion to the rise and ex- 
change value of gold justin proportion as it militated against 
the in silver. From the standpoint in equity it would seem 
that silver has during these years na juster measure of ex- 
change value than gold. Certain, however, it is that the union 
of the two metals in free bimetallic coinage would give greater 
sann, 7 kon A and integrity to our standard than is possible 
under the single standard of either. The automatic operation of 
bimetallism on the standard steadies it by preventing violent ad- 
vances or depressions. These considerations in connection with 
all the other circumstances surrounding the subject suggests 
that neither justice nor prudence underlie the opposition to the 
free coinage of the silver dollar. 

MONETARY VALUE—THE SUM TOTAL OF USAGE GIVES COMMERCIAL VALUE— 
THE GRESHAM LAW A LAW OF DISPLACEMENT NOT PECULIAR TO MONEY— 
THE LOGIC OF THE SITUATION IRRESISTIBLY TOWARD BIMETALLISM. 

All values measured by themselves are essentially arbitrary. 
On the other hand the value of every article of a commercial 
character when measured by other articles of commerce is essen- 
tially fluctuating. Theinflexibleand unchangeable value,which 
is often attributed to gold coin, is simply the arbitrary value of 
a standard measured only by itself. This is the value to which 
the quoted words plainly apply. Governments can no more give 
fixed commodities, or com tive value, to gold and silver than 
they can arrest the motion of the stars. vid Hume, John 
Locke, Adam Smith, and all the older economic writers agree 
that gold and silver both fluctuate in value. ` 
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Profs. Jevons and Walker, more recent authorities, show b 
comparative tables of statistics that between 1789 and 1809 gol 
fell 46 per cent; that between 1809 and 1849 it arose 145 15 
cent, and that within oy soe after the latter date it fell 20 
per cent. It is estimated during the past eighteen years 
gold has again risen 30 per cent. Jevons says that— 

In — 4 75 to steadiness of values the metals are probably less satisfactory, 
regarded as a standard of value, than many other commodities, such as corn. 

The 8 of new mines, the exhaustion of the old mines, 
the arbitrary adoption of the metals by governments for money 
purposes or their demonetization and disuse for such purposes, 
and the greater or less demand for them for artistic and mechan- 
ical uses are accidents and circumstances which contribute to 
fluctuation in their value. Usefulness or utility gives desira- 
bility. This desirability leads to use, and whether the use be by 
governments or individuals, or both, for money or in the art, or 
for both, it creates the demand which in connection with supply 
gives exchange value. 

The law, custom, or usage, that rendered the fabled nugget of 
oppor a proper tender by the mummy as & fee to Charon gave 
it its monetary value for that purpose. Itwas the tribal law, 
custom, or usage, which ordained the use of silver as money 
that gave to the 400 shekels of silver which Abraham tenderə 
to Ephron the Hittite, and current money with the merchants” 
its monetary value. It was the law, custom, or usage which de- 
creed the use of silver as money that gave to the 3 ieces of 
silver for which Joseph was sold into slavery and the thirty pieces 
of silver for which the gentle Nazarene was betrayed to his 
death their monetary value. 

In each instance even on the principles of barter the use of 
silver, for other pur than money, was a factor, contribut- 
ing to its monetary value, and not by itself creating it. Where 
barter is applied the sum total of gives to the metals 
what is termed monetary value, but what, more Topory peat 
ing, is only commercial value, Crusoe, on his desert isle, sit- 
ting among his sacks of gold, is the synonym of poverty until 
he finds the of wheat which gives promise of food and 
life. That gold had no commercial value. The grain of wheat 
was worth easurably more than all of it. But let civilized 
governments, or even barbarous tribes, find it, and at once its 
use for the pu s of money makes it command a thousand 
times its weight in wheat. 

So far from the value of given articles“ for other purposes“ 
being the sole cause of their monetary value, the former is not 
always even coexistent with and equal to the latter. Was itthe 
value for other purposes” of the iron in the coins of Sparta, 
under Lycurgus, that gave to those coins their monetary value? 
Was it the value of the leather for other purposes” that gave 
to the money of Carthage its monetary value? Was its“ value 
for other pu s” that gave to the money made in China in 
the thirteenth century from the bark of the mulberry tree its 
monetary value? Was it its value for other purposes that gave 
value to the wampum of the American Indians? Was it their 
value for other pu s that gave to the glass coin of Arabia, 
the brass coins of Rome, the pasteboard bills of Holland, the ten- 
penny nails of Scotland, the musket balls of Massachusetts, and 
the cocoa beans of Mexico their monetary value? 

Is it its value for other purposes that gives to the $800,000,000 
of silver coin in France to-day its monetary value? Is it its 
value for other purposes that gives to our $400,000,000 of standard 
silver coin and the millions more of subsidiary and minor coin 
their monetary value? The commercial value of the silver in 
the coin of France is $170,000,000 less than its monetary value, 
and in the United States nearly $100,000,000 less. How obvious, 
therefore, it is that governments not only by the use of the 
metals as money add to their commercial value, but at times con- 
= a monetary value beyond and independent of the commercial 
value. 

Much is said about one kind of money driving another kind 
out of circulation. The Gresham law is simply a law of dis- 
placement. It applies to all articles of commerce as well as to 
money. The self-binder displaces the sickle, and the railway 
train displaces the stagecoach. But the theory that the 
scarcest money is the best money is on par with the idea that 
the smallest crop is the best crop. Gold and silver, like other 
commodities, go where the highest prices are offered, whether 
the offer comes from individuals or governments. Monetary 
value is national; commercial value is cosmopolitan. The single- 
standard metal, whether it be gold or silver, is alternately 
money and commodity, instrument and article of commerce. 
Economic law is inexorable. 

England adopted the single standard in 1819, and Germany, 
the Latin Union, and minor European states, at a later day. 
Since 1819 the Bank of England has s nded specie payment 
nearly a dozen times, the landowners of land have been re- 
duced from one hundred and sixty-five thousand to less than thirty 
thousand. Her 83,500, 000,000 national debt is as large as at the 


close of the Napoleonic wars, yet bread riots have periodically 
startled her cities and agitated her statesmen. But two years 
ago, when cet | drafts were made on her gold by Russia, her 
Barings touched the borders of insolvency, and, in spite of all the 
assistance of the Bank of England, plunged several leading New 
York banks into ruin and carried our country to the 3 5 of panic 
and financial disaster, Goschen, the chancellor of the British ex- 
chequer, announced to Parliament that the perils attending the 
increasing competition for gold made a consideration of the re- 
turn to bimetallism advisable. 

The rule or law of Sir Thomas Gresham did not apply to gold 
and silver. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, I think it was, the 
coin in circulation was found to be degraded by clipping and 
general short weight. It was found that as long as any clipped 
or abraded piece of silver would et a much as a full-weight 
piece of silver the . piece was kept out of commerce, and 
the Sos piece did the trade of the realm. The light dis- 
placed the heavy in commerce, or had such tendency, and this 
is all that the Gresham law meant. 

Germany’s national debt is a fixture, her agricultural popula- 
tion growing more impoverished and discontented, while ce, 
with her immense supply of silver money, has outrivaled her 
ancient enemy in prosperity at every point. This swelling tide 
of immigration to the United States from the South Latin and 
Scandinavian Unions, attests the increasing discontent prevalent 
in those countries. . 

In the mean time, despite our single gold standard and all the 
frantic efforts of the Treasury Department, to arrest the flight 
of gold, $68,117,110 worth has left the country within the pant 
fiscal year, and gold is still leaving at the rate of nearly $2,000,- 
000 per month. The Government now, as ever, is impotent to 
stop the exodus of gold, and the prudent course is the restoration 
of the bimetallic automatic stan and eae? from which we 
departed in an evil hour. Such a step will ate the men- 
aced danger of the exportation of one of the me by a supply 
of the other, check the violent fluctuations of both, and give a 
double hostage to business and industrial prosperity. 


SILVER DETHRONED. 


We are informed that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver was 

a ‘* precautionary self-protective step“ justified by the increas2d 
supply of silver and the action of European governments, and 
this view seems to be attributed to Prof. Ellis Thompson. The 
fact is we were on the road toward so-called resumption of specie 
payment. That journey comprehended the distance from a 
per-money standard to the bimetallic standard; not the double_ 
istance from a paper-money standard to the monometallic stand- 
ard. It meant resumption in both gold and silver if we had both, 
and in either in absence of the other. It did not mean resump- 
tion exclusively in silver if new gold mines were discovered, nor 
5 exclusively in gold if new silver mines were discov- 


ered. > 

But the Comstock silver lode had been discovered in Nevada. 
There had been a larger coinage of silver dollars during the year 
of 1872 than in any revious year in our national history. The 
coinage of silver dollars in the month of January, 1873, just prior 
to the act of demonetization, amounted to $977,150, and the sub- 
sidiary coinage to nearly $2,000,000. Theincreasing silver coin- 
age in connection with gold coinage promised to broaden the 
basis for specie payment, arrest the destruction óf values, smooth 
the road to resumption, and mitigate the terrors of confiscation. 

Then it was that ina bill of sixty-seven sections, relating to 
the mints and assay offices,” the silver dollar was surreptitiously 
dropped from our monetary system without a word of Rebate on 
the specific point in either branch of Congress. This was the 
“ precautionary self-protective step“ by which silver was cutfrom 
the standard, anew standard set up, and the basis of prospective 
specie alt narrowed to the slender and uncertain propor- 

ons of gold. 

The national debt, most of the State debts, and practically all 
the corporate, municipal, and private debts of the country had 
been created under a paper-money standard. 

Resumption of specie payment meant not only the payment of 
the national debt as a metallic standard, but the nature of 
things it meant to payment of all other forms of debt likewise 
at a metallic standard. This under bimetallism must have been 
a sufficiently drastic operation, but to strike one metal from the 
resumption fund was like amputating one leg of the runner in 
the heat of his struggle toreach the goal. To the distance from 
paper to bimetallism was added the distance from bimetallism 
to monometallism. The route was lengthened, the obstructions 
increased, the danger multiplied. Theconspirators were amply 
repaid for their ‘* precautionary self-protective step.“ They 


reveled in the wrecks of 50,000 bankruptcies and reaped a splen- 
did harvest of foreclosures. [Applause.] 

The value of bonds and mortgages were doubled and in some in- 
stances trebled by their increased command over other forms of 
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property. All forms of securities, annuities, and fixed incomes 


were & nted in value in the same proportion that the value 
of labor and the productsof labor were destroyed. Agricultural, 
manufacturing, and other forms of productive enterprise were 
harassed and paral , homes went by the thousands under the 
hammer of the auctioneer, and our courts became assizes of con- 
fiscation. This continued until the acts of 1878, stopping the con- 
traction of Treasury-note currency and compelling the limited 
coinage of silver dollars, cut the clause of the act of 1873, and in 
a measure released the country from the carnival of insolvency 
and ruin. 

It is not contended that all these evils would have been es- 
caped but for the demonetization of silver, but it is claimed that 
that act aggravated and multiplied them atevery point. The 

rospective increase in the supply of silver so far from mitigat- 
E its injustice only adds to itsinfamy. It was the ‘‘precaution- 
ary self-protective step” of the Sir Giles Overreach who burglar- 
izes his debtor's safe of the means of payment, in his well-planned 
advance to the possession of the coveted mortgaged property. 
Viewed either from the circumstances of its immediate surround- 
ings, or from the distance of yong, the demonetization of the sil- 
ver dollar in 1873 was 9 a legislative crime, incapable of 
justification, excuse, or pal iation. No amount of cheap argu- 
ment in cheap books, by cheap authors can im to it the slight- 
est grace or merit, talent thus employed, so far from digni- 
fying its subject, only depreciates itself. 

What is said of the action of European governments in demon- 
etizing silver, instead of justifying the act of 1873, only empha- 
sizes the folly of a policy that discounts against ourselves the 
beneficence a nature, deprives us of the advantages that should 
attend us as the largest present eave of A and silver, an- 
chors the vast and complicated interests of the nation to the ac- 
cident of the failure of the supply of the single-standard metal, 
assigns us periodically toa fruitiess scramble toarrest the exodus 
of gold from the country, and then leaves us to tempt its return 
by the destruction of values and consequent bankruptcy. 


SILVER AND 1873. 


The act of 1873 demonetizing the standard silver dollar con- 
tains sixty-seven sections. It purported to be a codification of 
the assay, mint, and co: laws of the United States. The re- 
ports accompanying the bill in the respective Houses did not con- 
tain a word about the suspending the coinage and demonetizing 
the standard dollar. The gentleman in charge of the bill, in his 
speech in presenting it to the House, said nothing about the 
omission of the standard dollar. It has been charged that Sen- 
ator Sherman, in presenting it to the Senate, said nothing about 
dropping the silver dollar. There had been a much larger coin- 
age of these dollars within the year before, and the month be- 
fore, the bill was passed than during any similar previous 
periods in our national history; so that if rapidly increasing 
coinage could give oh ered the subject was 1 85 as impor- 
tantasever. Yet, after all this general silence in Congress at 
the time on the subject, we are gravely informed that the de- 
monetization of the silver dollar was a deliberate ‘‘ precaution- 
ary self-protective step.” 

arte day that President Grant si = bill, he sent a 
special message to Congress recommending the construction o 
5 mints at Chicago, St. Louis, and Omaha for the coinage of 
silver dollars to assist towards the resumption of specie payment. 
Eight months thereafter, Grant in a letter to Mr. Cordrey ex- 
pressed surprise that silver dollars were not appearing to su 

ly the deficiency in the circulating medium.” Senators Conk- 

in, Blaine, ALLISON, Howe, Hareford, and Beck and Represent- 
atives Cannon, Kelley, Garfield, HOLMAN, and Burchard, all 
prominent and watchful members of Congress in 1873, arose in 
their places in a su uent Congress and distinctly disclaimed 
any knowledge at the time that the act of 1873 demonetized the 
silver dollar. And now, after these men frankly made such state- 
ment, and most of them are dead, they are blandly assured that 
the silver dollar was openly demonetized in pursuance of a well- 
digested, well-settled policy. 

Men who have had occasion to observe the course of legisla- 
tion know that the fact that a given clause a rs in a statute is 
no proof that it existed in the original bill. Conference com- 


mittees often insert important matters after the bill has passed 


both Houses in different forms. As to the scope, nature, and 
effect of such new matter the members of the respective Houses 

are pa peg es, generally, compelled to rely on the candor 
and faith of the chairmen of the conference committees when 
they submit their reports. By concealment and bad faith it may 
transpire that that is enacted into law which, in truth, has none 
of the moral force of law. Such law should be repealed as soon 
as practice is discovered or ignorant blunders eet 


r inequita- 


sharp 
whether powerful interests have acquired 
vantages through its operations or not; and whe 


ble and vicious laws are enacted openly and in good faith or by 
subterfuge and indirection, the necessity for their repeal always 
remains until the evil is corrected. 

SILVER AND WHAT IT MEANS. 

What theory shall account for accepted facts, or what conclu- 
sions shall be derived from them, is so exclusively a matter of 
individual judgment as to justify the widest difference of opinion; 
but when an entire misapprehension exists as to the facts them- 
selves, a correct conclusion is at best only an exception. Mono- 
metallists assert as a fact the conclusion that the value of gold is 
fixed by the universal edict from Lombard street.” Following 
this we are presented with the conclusion that it is the sustain- 
ing power of gold that keeps the silver afloat at its nominal 

ue.” In amplification of this comes the conclusion that wher- 
ever silver coin is at par with gold coin such parity is due to the 
limited legal-tender quality of the silver coin and the legal ex- 
changeability of the silver coin in gold coin. 

An examination of the real facts discloses the value of conclu- 
sions sought to be derived from them. The act of Feb 28, 
1878, reopening our mints to the coinage of the standard silver 
dollar, expressly provides that that coin shall be a legal tender 
for all debts and dues public and private except where other- 
wise expressly stipulated in the contract,” this is the law 
to-day so far as the legal-tender quality of the silver dollar is 
concerned. The words “except where otherwise express] 
stipulated in the contract” involve only the limitation on legal: 
tender quality which the courts of the country without statutory 
provision have in a series of decisions attached to all forms of le- 
gal-tender money, including gold, where the contract expressly 
stipulates payment in a specific kind of money. 

So, without the policy of either legislative or judi- 
cial restrictions on the -tender quality of standard coin ut- 
tered by public authority, the fact is our 400,000,000 of standard 
silver do are as complete in their legal-tender quality under 
the law for any sums whatever as gold. Nor is there a section, 
line, or word of law anywhere making these millions of silver 
do “convertibleintolawful money.“ These coins are neither 
directly nor indirectly made exchangeable, convertible, or re- 
deemable in gold any more than gold coins are made exchange- 
aich eee e cyr There is not 

ightest ex ility about either. 

Quite as much is trueof the silver 5-franc piece. Of these coins 
there are atleast $600,000,000 worth in France. Theirweight as 
compared with the gold coin is 3 per cent lighter proportionately 
than our silver dollar. The 5-franc coin is neither limited in 
aon phe cd uality nor is it in any sense made redeemable in 
gold, yet the $600 000,000 of this coin is at absolute parity with 
gold. In June of last ear, according to the London nomist, 
the Bank of France alone held, to use the nomenclature of our 
own monetary system, $250,500,000 of full legal-tender silver coin 
against which its notes were in circulation. 

The plain facts are that France and the United States have to- 
over $1,000,000,000 of full legal-tender silver money, that this 
entire sum is at with gold coin, that not one dollar of this 
sum is made 8 convertible, or redeemable in gold, 
and finally, that the only possible theory on which its yaniy with 
gold can be accounted for is the fact that it is invested by law 
with precisely the same monetary functions as the gold coin. 

Nature places a limitation on the supply of silver just as it 
does on gold. If the law limits the coinage of silver in connec- 
tion with the free and unrestricted coinage of gold, such limita- 
tion depresses the market value of the silver excluded from the 
coi and increases the exch: value of both the gold and 
silver coin; but as between the gold and silver coin it is equalit; 
of monetary functions and therefore of demand that gives arash: 
ity of monetary value, as will be made to a more fully here- 
after. The redeemability of subsidiary silver coins and nickel 
and copper minor coins in ‘‘ lawful money“ cuts no figure in the 
controversy, as these coins are redeemable in silver dollars as 
well as in gold coins. It is thus ssen that the whole theory of 
the maintenance of the parity of the white and yellow standard 
coins by limitation on aie quality, limitation on coinage, 
and legal exchangeability, disappears with the alleged facts on 
which it is based. 

But, after tho dissipation of the general theory, by its conflict 
with facts, that standard silver coin derives its nominal value 
from gold,” there remains a number of perfunctory conclusions 
in connection with such theory that merit examination as they 
illustrate the character of the average objection urged against 
the restoration of fres bimetallic coinage. We are told that— 

Lombard street commands the money market of the world, just as Mark 
Lane commands the wheat market of the world. 

Lines of a as might otherwise lead to correct conclu- 
sions should not be conveniently lost in a maze of mystery about 
Lombard street, Mark Lane, and an alleged“ of nations.” 
There is no inherent potentiality in Lombard street to make it the 
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master of the money market of the world, or which requires that 
the pecuniary interests of the American people shall be subordi- 
nate and subservient to the adventurous caprices of that commer- 
cial Monaco. The rule that applies to wheat and Mark Lane in 
no sense 1 7 5 to Lombard street and silver, except as it is made 


applicable by our own legislation. Prices radiate from the point of 
maximum surplus, demand outward toward all points of surplus 
supply. 

9 is the center of maximum demand for wheat, and 
minimum supply. The surplus wheat of the nations, therefore, 
moves on upward and converging incline planes toward Mark 
Lane. This is illustrated by the relative prices of wheat on a 
ETR day at Minneapolis, Chicago, New York, and Liverpool. 

ut no one would contend that London dominates the markétin 
woolen, cotton, and linen fabrics, or in steel and iron goods. 
The price of an export product poyoni the cost margin isnot con- 
trolled from the point of export, but by competition for the prod- 
uct at the point of destination. The relation of wheat to Mark 
Lane, therefore, arises out of and is properly ascribable to nat- 
ural economic forces. But as England is not in herself a large 
consumer of our silver, the rule fails utterly when applied to 
Lombard street and silver, except as it is made anplicabe ex- 
seis by the extraneous assistance of American legislation, 


as I proceed to show. 

Reference to British policy sometimes excite elaborate essays 
on the comparative habits, , and virtues of different na- 
tionalities. Nevertheless British statesmanship is shrewd 
enough to avail itself of the blunders of American legislation to 
advance the interests of England. There have ever been philan- 
thropic British financiers quite ready to counsel and assist the 
United States in the Derparea ste of such folly as would best 
fortify the position of England and weaken that of her competi- 
to 


rs. 

In 1871 Ernest Seyd, a German-English banker, wrote and pub- 
lished in London a book marked “exclusively for private circula- 
tion,” and entitled ‘‘Suggestions in reference to Metallic Cur- 
rency in the United States.” The author outlines with prophetic 
genius the policy subsequently pursued by Congress relative to 
silver. When the bill which subsequently demonetized silver 
was first before Congress, Mr. Hooper, who had it in charge in 
the House, said: 

Ernest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer and bullionist, who has 
given great attention to the subject of mints and coinage, is now here, and 
after examining the first drafts of this bill, made various sensible sugges- 
tions which the committee accepted and embodied in the bill. 

An extract from The Banker’s Magazine of August, 1873, runs 
as follows: 
efile Guia mantel Germany, aan, ta Hatin cia 
ee with this fund as the agent of foreign bondholders to effect the same 

This extract is dismissed at what it is worth. But Ernest 
Seyd’s paternal mission at last proved so successful as to justify 
the closest scrutiny of a financial policy so kindly advised and 
supervised from the other side of the Atlantic. 

he demonetization of silver in 1873 destroyed the use of silver 
in this country for standard monetary purposes. By that act 
Congress struck hands with European governments to force the 
general disuse of silver as money, and relegate it to its use in the 
arts and colonial andsingle-standard coinages. That movement 
created the most violent and intense competition for gold. Since 
then the exchange value of gold has risen at least 30 per cent. 
There are respectable authorities who place the rise much higher 
than this figure, and produce authentic com tive statistics to 
rove it. The increase in the exchange value of gold resulted 
in a proportionate increase in the exchange value of all Ameri- 
can securities held abroad as well as those held at home. The 
holders of these securities on both sides of the Atlantic were the 
special beneficiaries of the rising standard of payment, while the 
American masses harvested the increased burden. 

The face value of the gold coin has ever since been pointed to 
as evidence of its unchangeability. But the violent rise in its 
exchange value as compared with the great staples of commerce 
tells with peculiar veracity the story of the unmixed violation 
of commercial equities, the universal pillage of the profits of pro- 
ductive industry, and the confiscation of the property of 8 
and taxpayer. Meanwhile avarice denies all ap from the face 
of the yellow coin, views with Christian fortitude the golden 
streams of unearned increment which the increasing exchange 
value of gold turns into its coffers, discovers special financial 
wisdom in the legislation that prepared the extra harvest of 
unmerited gain, and meets all protests against the legalized lar- 
cony with well-simulated indignation on the subject of repudia- 

m. 

Butthe more pertinent inquiry at this point is as to the effect 
of our antisilver legislation on the silver market, and the influ- 


| 


| folly in enabling our rivals to a 
ence of such market in turn on the present industrial interests between Mark 


of the country. The act of 1873 reduced silver to a mere com- 
modity, and left it to seek an alien market. England at once 
availed herself of our folly to supply her Indiacolonies with cur- 
rency from our rejected silver. 

The act of 1878 reopening our mints to the limited coinage of 
silver dollars restricted the monthly purchases of silver to not 
more than four million and not less than $2,000,000 worth. The 
Treasury Department exercised its discretion ogelnst silver and 
held the monthly coinage down to the minimum limit prescribed 
in the law. The remainder of the annual supply was excluded 
from the coinage. It was rejected at our ts and turned as 
a commodity into the market to be hawked about transatlantic 
money centers, and auctioneered into the European colonial 
coinages and the single silver standard coinages of Asia, Africa, 
and South America. This general antisilver policy most effec- 
tually transferred the control of the silver market to Lombard 
street. > 

Under the present law which was conceived, proposed, and en- 
acted by the aggressive enemies of the silver dollar, the Treas- 
ury Department makes its purchases of silver bullion at London 
prices. British financiers shape their entire policy with refer- 
ence to silver for the > purposes of retaining the advantage secured 
by our legislation, t year, when Spain made a draft on the 
market for 8,000,000 ounces of silver, England at once tempo- 
rarily nded the shipment of silver to India to prevent the 
Spanish demand from raising the price. This feat was com- 
mented on in the financial columns of American journals as an 
example of British shrewdness in holding down the price of 
American silver. 

The testimony taken a few years ago before the Royal Com- 
mission of Trade and Industry in London, is replete with con- 
gratulation on the advantages accruing to India and, through 
India, to England, from the antisilver e of the United 
States. One gentleman testified that while it had taken Eng- 
land fifteen years to increase her spindles from 150, 000, 000 to 
250,000,000, India, under the impetus of American silver, had 
added 100,000,000 spindles in ten years. 

The process by which our silver is used to give India wheat 
and cotton a vast advantage in the markets of the world over 
American wheat and cotton was fully explained, and in substance 
is as follows: India cotton and wheat are 3 to Live l, 
or any other European market, and exchanged for gold. ith 
the gold, silver is purchased at its market price. This silver is 
coined under British authority into rupees at its coinage value. 
These rupees are sent to India in the purchase of cotton and 
wheat at their nominal or face value. The cotton and wheat are 
in turn sent to the world’s market, and the operation is repeated 
to the extent of the annual British-India coinage. 

In other words, under British authority to coin money for the 
India colonies, 78 cents worth of American silver excluded 
American law from American mints is coined into 100 cents wo: 
of rupees. The 78 cents worth of silver in this form purchases 
100 cents worth of India cotton and wheat. This 100 cents worth 
of India cotton and wheat, which actually costs 78 cents, is sent 
to the Liverpool market in competition with like American prod- 
ucts which cost 100 cents. The 22 per cent margin is the instru- 
ment furnished by American legislation by which India wheat 
and cotton crowd American wheat and cotton from the market. 
To increase the British-India coinage beyond a certain point 
would raise the market value of silver and lose to England and 
India the advantage of this margin. Now, inasmuch as the sur- 
pe or exported wheat, fixes the price of wheatin the market at 

isdom of England taking advan- 


r 


years ago, 
Sir R. N. Fowler, in a speech before the Colonial Board of 
Trade in London, in speaking of their British-India silver policy, 
said: 

If we continue this policy a few years 1 r we can ruin the wheat and 
cotton industry of the United States and d up India as the chief exporter 
of these staples. 

Now, our sales of wheat and cotton in the markets of the world 
for the four years ending with 1883 amounted to $923,000,000. 
Our sales of the same staples in the same markets for the four 


Fears ending with 1888 reached only $594,000,000. The loss of the 


8329, 000,000 worth vf market is a part of the price we pay for our 


battledore and . 


e and Lombard street at the expense of the 
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American farmer and planter. 


The words of Sir R. N. Fowler, 
already quoted, taken in connection with the statistical evidence 
of their truthfulness, give peculiar pith and flavor to the com- 
mon observation that— : 


England is the bunco-steerer of the civilized world and Uncle Sam the gen- 
tleman from the rural district. 


ghter.] 

3 When the free-coinage bill was before the late Congress with 
what was thought good prospect of becoming a law, Henry Clews, 
of the banking firm of Henry Clews & Co., of New York City, 
wrote in his circular letter of April 19, 1890, as follows: 

the tendency will be to transfer the silver market to New York, TRIS will 
certainly be favorable to American interests, for the aim of England is to in, 
variably de silver, in order to cheapen the cost of making the rupee- 
which, whether composed of silver bought at 44d. or 60d., buys in India the 
same amount of wheat and other products, 

This was the statement and opinion of ashrewd, successful, far- 
seeing financier, and concurred in by not a few of the ablest men 
in the country of his class, as their own words attest. Free coin- 
age failed, and silver remained a mere commodity dominated by 
a foreign power. But the facts show how little of inherent magic 
there is in Lombard street. There is no necromancy about that 
place for the control of the silver market. The control of silver 
was located there by American legislation. The re of such 
legislation and the restoration of free bimetallic coinage would 
in addition to other benefits remove a most potent obstacle from 
our foreign commerce and recall the advantages lost by an act of 
treacherous folly. 

“CHEAP” SILVER—THAT MUCH-TALKED-OF DELUGE A MERE FANCY. 

The proposition to repeal the legislation that violated our stand- 
ard of money and restore free bimetallic coinage is met by the 
prophecy that such policy will deluge our mints with floods of 
chea ver. This objection is a notion of modern invention. 
Until within a few years the great nations of Christendom wel- 
comed the discovery of new mines of silver and its use as money 
as a positive boon to commerce, an unmixed blessing to society. 
It is the new brood of financial philosophers, hatched in the credit 
shops of the nations, that is trying to set the world aright on this 
question. But authentic informatfon, gathered by competent 
officials from reliable sources, leaves the phantasy about a flood 
of silver to our mints without even the benefit of chance or con- 
jecture. 

: The entire stock of silver coin of France, and Germany’s 107,- 
000,000 1 -tender silver thalers are at par with gold at the 
ratio of 15+ to 1. Of the German stock, $48,000,000 is held, to- 
gether with $180,000,000 of gold, by the Imperial Bank, as its 
quick cash reserve. A mostexhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ect by ex-Secretary Windom, whom no one suspects of haying 
n partial to free silver coinage, led him, in his report to the 
Fifty-first Congress, to say: 
It is safe to say there is no stock of silver coin in Europe which is not 
needed there for ess p 

The whole stock of standard and subsidiary silver coin of Eu- 
rope is at par with gold at a ratio of 3 cents on the dollar more 
favorable to silver our own. William P. St. John, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile National Bank of New York, shows con- 
clusively, in hisrecent reply to John Jay Knox, ex-Comptroller of 
the Currency, and also the 1 of a national bank, that for 
Europe to send her stock of silver coin to our reopened mints at 
our coinage ratio would involve a direct loss to the holders of 
such coin of $33,000,000 besides the cost of accumulation and 
transit, and adds that it is ‘‘ wild to dread the threat of Europe's 
silver to flood our reopened mints.” 

An European silver coin now worth 100 cents at home, if re- 
coined at our mints at our coinage ratio would be worth only 97 
cents. For this reason ex-Secretary Windom said in his report: 

There is much less reason for shipping coin to this country than bullion. 

And on the question ot silver bullion, the ex-Secretary says in 
the same report: 

ao is in fact no known accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in the 
world, 

The Indias, Japan, China and other Asiatic nations, the Afri- 
can colonies, and South American countries, so far from being 
able to release their silver coin, are every year absorbing more 
silver for their own coinage purposes. The exclusive silver-stand- 
ard nations taken as a whole have less than $1 of silver per capita, 
and common sense repels any notion that any appreciable part of 
this would come to our reopened mints. 

With the fear of any flood from the world’s stock of silver coin 
or from any accumulated stock of silver bullion out of the way 
the inquiry is narrowed to the regular annual supply of the 
world’s silver mines. Ex-Secretar: indom,in the report be- 
fore referred to, placed the annual supply of the world’s silver 
mines at 110,000, ounces, the coinage value of which, accord- 


ing to his statement, was $142,000,000. For the sake of agree- 
ment ona fact let the sum indicated by the World Almanac, 


$161,287,927, be accepted. We are told in the usual perfunctory 
way that the bulk of this would pass through our mints.” But 
the Director of the United States Mint ributes the current 
demands on the annual silver supply as follows: 


Required by India $35,000,000. Coinage of full legal-tender silver by Aus- 
tria and Japen $10,000,000. Subsidery coinages of Europe, South America, 
and colo! coinages 16,000,000. Annually to Asia, and Af- 
rica, others than used in the Indian coinage #10,000,000. ual coinage of 


Mexican dollars, not used in the arts and manufactures, $15,000,000, 


This is the distribution as stated by the Director of the Mint 
in his official report. Dr. Sootbeer, a distinguished and reput- 
able authority, insists that the annual use of silver in the arts 
and manufactures far exceeds $15,000,000. And as there is no 
known accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in the world” 
it is evident that the Director's figures are below rather than 
above the fact. ` 

But allowing the maximum figure on the annual output of the 
world’s silver mines and the minimum figures on the foreign an- 
nual demands on such output, the largest ible annual supply 
of silver at our reopened mints is reduced, it is easily seen, to 
$70,287,927, and this is nearly $20,000,000 in excess of the sum 
justified by the statistics of the Treasury Department. Thus an 
analysis of the facts dissolves the 5 deluge of silver at 
our mints into the dreams and hallucinations from which it 
sprung. 

There is in this whole antisilver argument a total failure to 
establish any connection whatever in the nature of cause and 
effect between the volume of gold and the parity of silver coin. 
The treaty closing the Franco-Prussian war required the pay- 
ment of the $1,000,090,000 to Germany in gold. France pushed 
the coinage of silver at her mints to the utmost capacity. As 
the volume of gold at that time decreased the volume of silver 
increased. In this, as in many other instances, the facts leave 
FE ‘case of the gold-bugs” without the benefit even of coinci- 

ence. 

Under sree bimetallic coinage the French supplied themselves 
with an ample volume of primary silver money, kept theirin- 
dustries humming, increased their exports, and recalled their 
gold. They supplied themselves with good par standard money 

rom the rejected silver of the United States before they sus- 
nded free silver coinage. The United States on the other 
and suspended silver coinage, rejecied the silver supply of her 
ee mines, and demonetized what standard silver coin we did 
ave. 
After much disquisition awhile ago on the habits, customs, and 
es of different nationalities in which the comparisons were all 
France, we are now informed that ‘‘ France, by dint of 
her consummateskill in management, and because of her singu- 
larly favorable industrial, economic, and metaphysical peculiari- 
ties,” has been able to sustain her silver money at par with gold. 
After much elaborate and mysterious expatiation on the danger 
of silver driving out gold, we are nowinformed that France, with 
over $700,000,000 of silver money, drew $27,692,855 of gold from 
the United States between May, 1888, and July, 1889. 

After much unctuous assumption of immaculate financial hon- 
esty and integrity for the single standard, we are now informed 
that the volume of silver money must depend for support on the 
volume of gold, which theory of course requires that any reduc- 
tion in the volume of gold, whether from loss by abrasion or ex- 
portation, must be attended with a co nding shrinkage of 
the volume of silver, and the consequent double contraction of 
the currency which John Sherman in 1869 said means to every- 
one except a capitalist out of debt or salaried officer a period of 
loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, disaster, and ruin.” 

In one breath we are startled with a painful picture of the 
‘earth scoured over to obtain what silver is wanted“ under the 
present law, and in the next we are regaled with an awful vision 
of an inundation of our mints under free coinage. We have been 
entertained with the figure of sneak thief entering the house and 
taking your best suit of clothes and under the law of displace- 
ment leaving his rags; now we are presented with a gold-sup- 
porting theory under which the thief takes the best suit, and 
not only leaves no rags, but before departing forecloses a mort- 

on the house itself. We have been treated to a most favor- 
able commentary on the policy by which France secured $700,- 
000,000 par silver money and at the same time to a most dismal 
forecast of the fate of the United States should she increase her 
volume of silver money by precisely the same process. 

After an emphatic approval of the present law and demand 
that it be let alone, the dear people” are introduced to a series 
of checkered statistical calculations showing the sad physical 
results of the present law. These are but a few examples from 
that maze of contradictions and inconsistencies in which a writer 
or speaker entangles himself who assails bimetallism with a mob 
of looseand straggling notions that tumble over and destroy one 
another even before the real conflict begins. 
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The 
States 


resent standard silver dollar circulation of the United 
slightly in excess of $378,000,000. The present standard 
silver coin circulation of France is over $600,000,000, or over 


$200,000,000 in excess of our own. We are informed that the 
resources of the silver market are exhausted under the present 
law to procure the $54,000,000 worth of silver annually required. 

Making the most reasonable allowance for provabiinea, it 
would take nearly four years of the utmost possible supply of sil- 
ver at our mints under free coinage to bring up our volume of 
primary standard silver money to that of France. With her pop- 
ulation of 38,000,000 and 8600, 000, 000 standard silver money, 
France, as is seen, has a little over $16 of such money per capita. 
The same per capita of silver money in the United States would 
raise our present $378,000,000 to over $1,000,000,000, to supply 
which under free coinage would require the largest possible an- 
nual coinage at our mints for from nine to ten years. It is not 
contended that any such increase would occur under free coin- 
age. It is only shown that even under the much vaunted ‘‘ gold 
support of silver” this increase could take place without danger 
to the parity of gold and silver coin. 

The safety of such coinage even on this unique theory could 
fail only in the contingency of the failure of the annual supply 
of gol; Of course, the failure of the world’s annual supply of 
gold would on the same theory require that no more silver be 
used for money purposes. The annual shrinkage in the world’s 
stock of gold coin from abrasion, loss outright, and absorption in 
the arts would on the same theory require a parallel shrinkage 
in the world’s stock of silver money. e practically total dis- 
5 of gold through its long used and complete failure 
of the world’s gold mines, as was the case in the latter days of 
the Roman Empire, would by the same theory require the total 
relegation of silver also from use as money, and, while leaving 
intact the sound principles of bimetallism, would furnish a prac- 
tical illustration of that charming chaos which seems to await 
with peculiar fidelity the avarice theory of the single metal 
standard writer when traced to its logical conclusion. 

Mr. Speaker, it is scarcely necessary to again notice the as- 
severations that the free coinage of silver would drive out gold. 
Those who assert this are compelled to admit that gold leaves 
the country periodically even under the exclusive gold stand- 
ard and exclusive free gold coinage. England with her single 
Rola standard lost over $100,000 of her gold in less than two years. 

ere was no efficacy in the gold standard to keep gold in the 
country. Goschen, chancellor of the British exchequer, in his 


remarkable h at Leeds a year or so ago, served notice on 
the banks of land that they must increase their gold reserve 
$200,000,000 or take down $1,000,000,000 of their credits. France 


with her immense reserve of silver, easily spared to the Bank of 
England $15,000,000 of Bole. But this was not sufficient. The 
Barings failure has shaken the fabric of credit, and there was 
ain illustrated in a measure the truth of the observation by 

5 the eminent writer on political economy, when he says: 
The inability of credit shops to extinguish the credit they have created— 
commonly called the failure of banks—is the cause of the most terrible social 

ty of modern times, 

The failure of the Barings dragged down a half dozen New 
York banks and stocks fell in the New York market over $600,- 
000,000 inside of thirty be Gold comes and goes in 7 of 
single gold standard. The gold-standard men triumphantly 
point to the fact that one from two leaves one, gold from gold 
and silver leaves silver, but seem oblivious of the equally patent 
proposition that one from one leave none, gold from gold leaves 
nothing. They would anchor the vast and complicated interests 
of the American people to gold alone which periodically leaves 
the country in spite of them, and when gold does leave the country 
they rely on the general collapse of credit and destruction of 
values to attract its return on the same principle that the money 
of the community is attracted by the low auction prices of the 
bankrupt goods at the bankrupt store. [Applause. 

France in 1803 fixed her ratio of free gold and silver coinage 
atl5+of silvertolofgold. The silver coins contained fifteen and 
one-half times as much silver to the dollar as the gold coin. The 
United States some time later established our ratio of 16 to 1, or 
sixteen times as much as silver to the dollar as gold. Thus sil- 
ver was valued 3 per cent higher at the French mints than at 
our own. Did this higher valuation of silver result in driving 
gold out of France, or excluding it from the coinage? On the 
contrary, between the years 1803 and 1870 France coined $1,447,- 
000,000 of gold and $917,000,000 of silver, and there resulted a 
larger accumulation of both gold and silver coin in France than 
in any other country in the world. 

This shows, first, that opening the mints to the coinage of both 
zold and silver does not exclude gold from the coinage; second, 
that the free coinage of both metals does not necessarily result 
in driving one out of the country; third, it suggests that the 


only proper subject of international arrangement is the ratio of 


coinage, and not the coinage itself; and, finally, that the ques- 
tion of ratio can concern no other country than our own until 
such other country desires to reopen her mints to the free coin- 
age of both metals. 

Weare introduced to a quotation from Senatar JOHN SHERMAN, 
in his Paulding speech, as follows: 

No man would be fool 5 to deposit an ounce of gold for coinage when 
with an ounce of gold he could buy enough silver bullion and have it coined 
without cost into twenty silver dollars. 

Under free bimetallic coinage at the ratio of 1 of gold to 16 of 
silver an ounce of gold would purchase precisely 16 ounces of 
silver, The 16 ounces of silver would coin into precisely the 
same amount of money as the 1 ounce of gold, and the real fool 
is the man who would either purchase silver with gold or gold 
with silver for coinage purposes. It is only those who prefer to 
be deceived who are confused by Senator SHERMAN’S ingenuity 
in attaching to free silver coinage conditions utterly impossible 
of existence under such coinage. 

Mr. Speaker, no one ever heard of cheap silver until after its 
free coinage was suspended. No one will ever hear of it again 
should its free coinage be restored. The passage of the free- 
coinage bill by the United States Senate last winter by a major- 
ity of 17 at once brought up the so-called 78-cent dollar” to a 
92-cent dollar. Silver rose on the market to over $1.20 an ounce. 
The passage of the bill by the House and its approval by the 
President would have placed the dollar at 100 cents and the 
market value of an ounce of silver at $1.294, and the opponents 
of free coinage who have studied the question knew it. It was 
only by a scratch that they saved their stale and hackneyed 
cheap silver dollar” stock in trade, and now they are industri- 
ously peddling it around to all who are credulous enough to ac- 
cept it. > 

At this stage is raised the specter of silver speculation and sil- 
ver speculators. It is the present policy of the Government that 
is responsible for both. It was legislation that reduced silver to 
a speculative commodity. Therepeal of such legislation and the 
restoration of free silver coinage in conjunction with gold coin- 
age would take silver out of the field of speculation once for all. 
They 125 this would be legislating value into silver. It would 
be legislating value into silver just to the extent that we legis- 
lated value out of silver, and to the extent that we have legislated 
value into gold by making its coinage free, and no farther. 

Permit the statement here that so far from the standard au- 
thorities on political economy being against this system, of all 
those who have written on the subject within the past two hun- 
dred years I will produce ten who favor it for every one that can 
be produced against it. 

this floor we find men in a fog of vagrant fancies, thinkin 

they see madness, mystery, and folly when they donot see at all 
They ascribe to us a desire for more silver, and then settle down 
as the exponents, apologists, and defenders of the present Goy- 
ernment silver-bullion warehouse policy. On this policy our 
views are almost too far apart to ever conflict. Under such pol- 
icy the Government goes into the market and purchases $4,500,- 
000 worth of silver per month, regardless of the natural supplies. 
This silver is not coined or given any of the characteristics of 
money, but is warehoused as asimplecommodity. On this metal 
commodity Treasury notes are issued at its market value. Into 
the body of the act authorizing the issue is injected a stump 
speech about redeemability and parity, with no more legal or 
moral effect than would have a declaration that the note should 
be redeemed in diamonds mined in the moon. 

On precisely the same principle here observed why should not 
the owners of steel, iron, corn, wheat, and cotton unload their 
commodities in Government warehouses as so much collateral 
and receive Treasury notes on theirmarket value? The present 
silver policy of the Government heralds, invites, excuses, exem- 
9 and justifies every wild land loan, subtreasury, and ware- 

ouse scheme that is being advocated in this country to-day. It 
is all very easy to commend this policy and say let well-enough 
alone, but he who hoists the flood-gates has little right to com- 
plain of the deluge. 

I am not only opposed to the present policy of the Government 
and the whole brood of evils which it suggests and invites, but 
I am opposed to the Government buying an ounce of silver for 
other than subsidiary coinage purposes. I favor the reopening 
of our mints to the free coinage of silver and gold at a fixed ratio 
and the enfranchisement of silver in common with gold through 
coinage with the distinct properties, characteristics, and func- 
tions of primary money. 

This means as a policy that the Government shall get out of 
and keep out of the silver market; that the Government shall 
get out of and keep out of the business of warehousing silver or 
any other commodity and issuing Treasury notes thereon; that 
the citizen who takes either gold orsilver to the mints will take 
gold or silver dollars from the mints; that silver dollars shall be 
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a asa as good as gold dollars and gold dollars as good as silver 
ollars; that there shall be no accumulation of either silver coin 
or silver bullion in the Federal Treasury by the process of Govern- 
ment bullion purchases; that the Treasury Department shall be 
remitted to its proper function of simply collecting and disburs- 
ing the national revenues in pursuance of law; that the safe 


limitation which nature has pacon on the suppi of silver in 
common with gold shall regulate the supply o ver coinage, 
as it does the supply of gold coinage; that the unit of monetary 
valus shall rest on the broader basis of both metals, instead of 
on the narrow basis of the one metal; thatatall times the fabric 
of credit shall have the support of at least one metal as against 
the policy that periodically leavesit with substantially none, and 
that we shall recover the advantages lost to American commerce 
by the 53 policy, which enables our rivals to use silver as a 
means by which to crowd American products from the markets 
of the world. 

This is what bimetallism means and this is that for which the 
Democracts stood in the last Congress almost as one man. And 
however earnestly the beneficiaries of special priviliges may 
pray for the defeat of the RCA EEN foe the ensuing election, the 
record of the Democrats in the last Congress on the silver ques- 
tion, which bope they will repeat in this indicates that the 
are not yet y to admit that the time has arrived in th 
country when Cesar has his party, and Pompey has his party, 
and Rome has none.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, in the light of recent legislation, 
which has im unjust and unequal taxationon the masses, 
has subsidized from taxation thus gathered the private interests 
of a favored few, has heaped upon the shoulders of the people 
an additional burden of debt by lessening their ability to pay, 

rmit me, in the forcible language of the gentleman from In- 

iana [Mr. SHIVELY], to say: 

The claims of the whole are superior to those of any of its 
parts. Even now you are at the parting of the ways. If the 
cane-grower of Louisiana, the beet-raiser of Nebraska, the sap- 
tapper of Vermont, and the shipbuilder of Maine are to hold ban- 
qora in the vaults of the public Treasury and feast on the pub- 
lic revenues, you might as well prepare to welcome the corn- 
burner of Kansas, the sooty coal-miner of Indiana, the locked-out 
iron-worker of Pennsylvania, and the famishing agriculturist of 
New England to the sweet delights of your statutory festivities. 
[Applause.] No hackneyed maxim nor subtile distinction can 
avail. Your partial, one-sided communism and your bogus left- 
handed social are but finger boards along the steep descent 
to beatified St. Simonism. Along that route there is no camp- 
ing ground. You must choose to rush on to the or retrace 
the course. The wail of the few for luxuries from the public table 
hearalds the demand of the many for daily bread. Greed can not 
forever invoke the statutes it has purchased or the constitution 
it has mangled to protect its gold from the forces of its own cre- 
ation. 

Come on with your millennium of universal prosperity by stat- 
ute and 8 riches by taxation, or dissolve your AtA 
and debauching partnership between the Governmentand favo 
+ private interests and give us back the ideal of the fathers in a 
sturdy, self-reliant, self-helping, and self-respecting individual- 
ism as the crown jewel of American politics, the settled and per- 
petual type of American civilization. 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 


7 HON. WASHINGTON F. WILLCOX, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the issue 
of coin notes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLCOX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The difference of opinion as to the unlimited 
use of silver for monetary purposes is more of a local than a 
political question. 

On all great financial and economic questions there are honest 
differences of opinion among the people in the various sections of 
our great country, living under different conditions and relations 


to business and industrial pursuits. 
I believe at least 90 per cent of the inhabitants of the Eastern 
States, without respect to party divisions, are opposed to this bill. 


In certain of the Western and Southern States a large element 
in all parties favor free silver coinage. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason for these divergent sentiments must 
be apparent to most of us. 

In the Eastern States there is an abundant supply of mone 
and the rates of interest are low, while in the West and Sou 
money is scarce and the average rates of interest high, while 
their farm products are selling at prices barely sufficient to pay 
the cost of production. 

The necessities of the farmers, from whom the complaint chiefly 
comes, West and South, compel them to borrow large sums of 
money, most of which comes from the Eastern capitalists and 
lenders of small means, which is usually secured by mortgages 
on their farms. In many instances their homes have been taken 
from them by reason of their inability to pay the principal or 
interest when due. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not surprising, when we reflect upon their 
distress, that discontent prevails among them, and that they are 
ready to grasp at any measure which they hope may alleviate 
their condition. They insist that there should be an expansion 
of the currency, which they believe will bring to them more 
money at cheaper rates, and relieve them of much of their dis- 
tress, and that unlimited coinage of silver will produce this re- 
sult. There is a conflict between them and the best financiers 
5 e of free coinage. n i this bit end 

er, in my judgment, the passage o er 
resent conditions, will bring to the farmers and laboring men 
ter instead of relief. 

Bimetallism is favored x bee classes and everywhere in our 
broad land, but this can not be brought about unless the two met- 
als, gold and silver, can be maintained on a parity. A silver dol- 
lar is worth only about 70 cents, and the price of silver bullion 
is the same as the coin dollar. The value of bullion the world 
over is determined by the markets in New York and London, in 
which markets the only actual difference in price is the cost of 
transportation from one to the other. 

Silver is and has been for years demonetized in England and 
Germany, and its coinage discontinued in France. These great 
countries refuse to recognize it as money in their dealings with 
us or other nations. 

Our balances on international transactions are always payable 
in gold, and not a dollar of our silver can be used outside of our 
country exceptas bullion. 

Mr. Speaker, our business relations with these great nations 
are intimate and upon an immense scale. By reasonof the tele- 
graph and the use of steam vessels, which have nearly displaced 
the sail packets in the carrying of 1 they have become 
our near neighbors, identified with us in nearly every kind of 
commercial transaction. 

The commerce of the world is governed by well-fixed and well- 
defined rules, which have become the law of nations and which 
no nation can ignore without e e harmony existing, 
and estranging itself in its dealings with them. Lying at the 
foundation of international commerce and success is a monetary 
standard recognized by all. If one country should adopt an in- 
dependent monetary standard, in conflict with that used by the 
commercial world its use will be limited to that country. 

Mr. Speaker, the pound sterling of England is the measure of 
value the world over. All business transactions among all na- 
tions, whether between France, and China, are estimated and 
measured by this standard. 

Silver being demonetized by the largecommercial countries of 
Europe, and worth only 90 cents an ounce or 70 cents on the dol- 
lar, our silver will be received by them only as bullion at the 
market price. Therefore, it must be a mt to every think- 
ing man that when we shall give silver full scope by a free-coin- 

e act we must stand alone and bear the burden without, the 
aid of other nations. 

We shall by this act build a wall about us with every gate 
closed against its going out of the country and wide o to re- 
ceive the silver of the world without the slightest barrier to pre- 
vent its coming to us, for which we will have to pay 30 per cent 
above its present actual value, 

Mr. Speaker, there could be no objection to such a N 4 
as suggested and desired by our Republican friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. a aieea a wall should be built against all commerce 
with theoutside world, Nations never become great and wealthy 
by any such policy as this. Commercial dealings with eac 
other are to the mutual profit of all. If we are to continue our 
extended commerce with them we must conform to the laws of 
trade which govern them. 

Mr. Speaker, binfetallism can not be brought about solely by a 
legislative act. In order to establish and maintain it, the in- 
trinsic value of the two metals, according to the ratio adopted. 
must be substantially on a parity. 

How can a law of this Congress raise the value of the world's 
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silver 30 per cent or to the equalityof gold? What kind of lev- 
erage, without the aid of other nations, are we to use to accom- 
plish this wonderful result? Nothing short of a miracle can do it. 

Is it wise, safe, or honest legislation to open our mints for the 
reception of the world’s silver while every other country refuses 
to do it, paying 30 per cent above its value? 

Who is to receive the immense profit caused by this inflation 
and resulting from the passage of this bill? The answer is easy 
and certain. The silver mine and bullion owners of all nations, 
ane a the people will have it to pay and receive none of the 

rotits. 

p The mine-owners and their paid attorneys tell us the reason 
silver has declined in value results from the actof 1873 demone- 
tizingit. I have nodoubt but that act had a depressing influence 
on the price of silver, and that Congresscommitted a great mis- 
take and wrong in ing it, as it operated to the greater profit 
of foreigners holding our bonds, which, before this, were pay- 
able in gold or silver, than it didto us, by compelling their pay- 
mentin gold. 

However Mr. Speaker, that act did not discourage the silyer 
mine owner or lessen his product. Never in the history of the 
world has the silver output been as large in the same period of 
time as it has been since 1873, though silver has largely depre- 
ciated. If statistics are correct, and I have not heard them dis- 
puted, they show the average cost of producing silver in this 
country to be 41 cents an ounce, and the market has ranged from 
89 cents to over $1 an ounce since the act demonetizing it was 
passed, showing very handsome profits to the producers, and by 
this bill, if it becomes a law, the price will be inexorably fixed 
at $1.29 per ounce. 

It is apparent from these figures that the mine-owners need 
no sympathy or special aid from Congress or the people. 

ho is to suffer by this great inflation caused solely by a 
legislative act? Somebody has to pay forit. There is only one 
answer, and that is the people, all who receive it in payment of 
debts, farm products, labor, etc. 

Mr. Speaker, the claim is boldly made that the people must 
submit to this extortion in order to increase the volume of 
money for which our friends in the West and South say-there is 
a pressing demand. 

We are told that the currency has not kept pace with the 

rowth of population and business. This is a misapprehension. 

he volume of money is larger per capita now than at any time 
before, except the paper inflation period of 1865, being $24 per 
capita. Weare converting into money under existing law nearly 
$20,000,000 in gold and about fifty-five millions of silver currency 
annually. No one can successfully deny but that the increase in 
the volume of money exceeds our growth in population and busi- 
ness. 

There can be no foundation for the claim made, that a depres- 
sion or chea: the price of farm or other products is to be at- 
tributed to the scarcity of money. 

Mr. Speaker, the important inquiry at this time is as to the 
effect unlimited coinage will have upon the people, upon business 
and industry? 

The ratio of gold to silver, established by law in 1834, is 1 ounce 
of gold to 16 of silver. This ratio was based upon the intrinsic 
relative value of the two metais at the time this law was enacted. 

By reason of the large and increasing 3 ol silver over 

ld. since 1873, the intrinsic value of the two metals are much 
e separated and to- day 1 ounce of gold is worth intrinsically 
22 ounces of silver. 

This bill does not pupae to place the two metals on a parity 
the start, but to force them to that relation by remonetizing 
silver. 

Mr. S er, I believe this is impossible without the codpera- 
tion of European nations. This disparity exist in all countries 
in their business relations with the commercial world. 

Congress might as well 3 to appreciate the value of 
wheat in the markets of the world by falus the price at $1.50 
bushel, when it is worth only $1 per bushel. 

What, then, will be the necessary and logical result of unlim- 
ited silver coinage? Gold being far more valuable of the two 
metals, and the only 3 recognized and accepted in all the 
marts of the civilized world will be in the greatest demand. 
It will be impossible to circulate the two currencies together or 
make them interchangeable under a free-coinage act. o will 
accept a 70-cent silver dollar for a gold dollar worth 100 cents? 


Everybody having the two coins in his ket would part with 
the silver first and retain the gold until he could receive greater 
value for it. 

Mr. Speaker, the result by the passage of this bill will be to 


drive gold to a premium and out of circulation, as in the days of 
the greenback currency, and place us on a silver basis. This 
means cheap and depreciated money, business disturbance, and 
disaster to all except the rich, or the gold-bugs, as our silver 
orators term them. They will be able to take care of them- 
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selves. When the storm comes values depreciate and disaster 
follows, they will find profitable investment for their hoarded 
old, which will pay them larger dividends than loaning on 
estern farm mortgages. Thisclass are not going to suffer as 
much by the passage of this bill as our opponents seem to be- 
lieve, and will not need theirsympathy. 

It does not necessarily follow that because the business men and 
financiers are opposed to unlimited silver coinage, that they are 
actuated by greedand selfishness. Their business training gives 
thema knowledge of finance that the masses in other occupa- 
tions do not possess, and they can with a clearer vision, predict 
the blow that will fall upon the industrial and business classes if 
we shall be placed on a debased currency. 

Mr. Speaker, they tell us that cheaper and more abundant 
money will elevate the price of commodities, farm products, etc., 
and make debt paying easier. This is a great mistake which our 
friends labor under. The dearest money a people can have is 
cheap money; that which is below the standard fixed by the com- 
mercial world. 

The merchants would notfind any greater profit in shortening 
their yardsticks one-half and calling it a yard, or a farmer in 
reducing his bushel. measure one-half and calling it a bushel, 
as their customers would discover the device and compel them 
to reduce prices to conform to measure. We can deceive no one 
a great while by calling 70 cents a dollar or 99 our dol- 
lar to a 70-cent standard, and if adopted prices will be measured 
by this short dollar, instead of the gold dollar of 100cents. Such 
a radical change will lead to endless confusion and disturbance, 
and compel areadjustment of business upon a different scale than 
N be one advantage t il ed by the deb 

ere may be one advantage temporarily gain he debtor 
class in the} sage of this bill. Tt will auntie then, provided 
they can get hold of the silver currency, to pay existing obliga- 
tions with the 70-cent dollar; or in other words to scale down 
their debts 30 per cent. It will help our large railroad corpora- 
tions, the greatest debtor class in this country,to scale their debts 
when not payable in gold, a considerable part of which is held 
by persons of small means. But when existing contracts shall 
become due, it is not probable that many will beable to liquidate 
them, evenif we have free coinage. They will be obliged to ask 
for an extension or a renewal of their loans. The creditor will 
be apt to reply to such request, I loaned you money worth 100 
cents on the dollar; you propose to repay the loan with 70-cent 
dollars. I can not be caught in that way again, the contract of 
renewalof the loan muststipulate that the yee 20 and interest 
shall be payable in gold.” This stipulation would also be re- 
quired in nearly every loan. 

The borrowing class will be compelled to execute such a con- 
tractor lose the property pledged. en these new debt contracts 
become due where is the debtor to obtain the gold coin from to 
meet them with? The silver dollar will not answer the require- 
ments of the contract. He will discover that there is no profit 
in cheap money, and the only use he can make of it in paying his 
obligations will be to buy gold at a premium, corresponding to 
the difference of the two metals at their bullion value. 

Thus far the silver dollar has been kept on a parity with ie 
by limiting coinage and giving it full legal-tender power. It is 
estimated that if we open our mints to the silver of the world, 
and this bill will do that, it will stimulate silver mining to such 
an 3 es to dump into them at least 100, 000, ounces 
yearly. * 

Mrs ker, it is not believed by many of the best financiers 
that er existing law passed by the last Congress, which 
places 4,500,000 ounces of silyer cach month in the Government 
vaults, that our silver dollar can long be maintained on a parity 
with the yellowmetal. When they do part company the cheaper 
money will be the prevailing currency, and the other will be re- 
tired from circulation. This is the natural law of finance; it is 
the history and experience of the past. 

This bill will, in my judgment, bring no boon to the farmers and 
laboring or debtor classes. I believed for a moment that such 
would be its operation I would do all in my power to have it be- 
come a law. 

Whenever there is a depreciated currency the laborer will have 
to accept it for his day’s work and the farmer for his products. 

Mr. Speaker, a nation’s honor and integrity is involved in 
maintaining sound money, a currency that represents just what 
the government stamp when placed upon it says it does, making 
it a legal tender for all public and private debts, an exchange 
for every kind of commodity. If it represents anything less 
then it is a symbol of fraud and a cheat to everyone into whose 
hands it passes. 3 

No government or people can afford to have placed upon its 
statute book an act whic rmits and invites dishonorable deal- 
ings among the people, and much less a great and wealthy nation 
whose honor 221 business integrity stands as exalted as any on 
the face of the earth. 


Free Coinage of Silver. _ 
- SPEECH 
HON. ALLEN R. BUSHNELL, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4425) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes 
SUM OF ALL ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF BILL. 
Mr. BUSHNELL said: x 
Mr. SPEAKER: All the arguments that have been made in fa- 
yor of the passage of this bill, may be summed up in two proposi- 


tions; 
First, that the present United States dollar is too big, and Con- 
gress ought to make itsmaller. 


Second, that the present price of silver is too low, and Con- 
gress ought to make it higher. ; 

The first proposition of course, means that the purchasing 
power of the dollar is now too great; that a dollar will now buy 
too much of other kinds of property, and that all people who are 
to receive money, all creditors, all receivers of wages, pensions, 
annuities, life insurance or other accumulations of any kind, and 
all receivers of salaries, are to receive less than sey are now en- 
titled to receive, and 2 to do so; and that all debtors, all 
those under any sort of obligation to pay money, ought to be en- 
titled to pay their debts in full, by paying less than they now 


owe. 

It means, as to raising the price of silver, that the United 
States shall attempt to raise the price of the world’s supply of 
84,000,000, 000 of silver, of which they only own half a billion, for 
the benefit of the silver-holders of all the world. It means, an 
effort by the United States alone, to bull the price of silver, and 
make it bring 39 cents per ounce (over 40 per cent of its present 
value) more than it is worth now; and that our holders in the 
United States of one-eighth of the world’s supply of silver, shall 
get one-eighth of the benefit of our so doing, and that the holders 
of the other seven-eighths of the world’s supply of silver in other 
countries, shall get the other seven-eighths or $1,400,000,000, of 
the benefits of our so raising the price of silver. 

Ought our present United States dollar to be made smaller; 
thatis, ought its purchasing power to bedecreased? If the price 
of silver ought to be raised, ought the United States alone, to 
assume the burden of raising it? 

If these questions be answered in the negative, that ends the 
discussion; and this bill ought not to pass. 

But for those who think otherwise, let us consider the bill, and 
its probable effects, if enacted into law, more in detail. 

PROVISIONS OF BILL. 
This bill provides— 
That the unit of value in the United States shall be the standard silver dol- 
ar of 412} grains standard silver, or the gold dollar of 25.8 grains 
standard gold; 

And that these coins ‘‘shall be a legal tender in payment of 
all debts, public and private.” Further, that— 

Any holder of gold or silver bullion of the value of 3100 or more, of stand- 
ard fineness, shail be entitled to have the same struck into any authorized 
standard coins of the United States, free of charge, at the mints of the 
United States; or the owner of the bullion may deposit the same at such 
mints and receive therefor coin notes equal in amount to the co value 
of the bullion deposited, and the bullion thereupon shall become the prop- 
erty of theGovernment. That the coin notes so issued shall be in denomi- 
nations not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, and shall be legal tender in 
like manner and invested with the same monetary uses as thestandard gold 
and silver coins of the United States. 

It also provides that there shall be no more issue or reissue of 
goldor silver certificates by the United States Treasury; and that 
all such certificates shall be destroyed as fast as received in the 
Treasury, and the coin notes provided for in this act, issued in lieu 
of them. These coin notes are to be redeemed in coin, on demand, 
at the Treasury, and the bullion deposited is to be coined as fast 
as may be necessary for such redemption. 

The bill further provides that as soon as France shall reopen 
her mints to the free coinage of silver, at her present ratio of 154 
to 1, the coinage of oursilver dollar shall be reduced to the same 
ratio, and thereafter contain 400 grains, instead of 4124 grains, of 
standard silver. 

UNDER THIS LAW GOLD MUST GO—70-CENT SILVER DOLLARS BECOME LEGAL 
TENDER—LESS MONEY INSTEAD OF MORE. 

It seems most unreasonable to expect that the financial policy 

pro by this bill, would raise the price of the world's supply 


of silver over 40 rer cent, and thus restore the parity between 
the values of gold and silver, on the present ratio of 16 to 1; that 
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32 vant it shall take 16 ouncesof silver to equal in value one ounce 
of gold. : 

This bill provides for two units of money, viz: a gold dollar of 
25.8 grains, and a silver dollar of 412} grains, either of which is 
to be legaltender. The gold bullionina gola dollar, is now worth 
over 40 per cent more, in the markets of the world, than is the 
silver bullion in a silver dollar. Clearly then, under this law, no 
sane man who has gold would coin it; because that would make 
it legal tender for 40 per cent less than its value before coinage. 
If he have gold already coined, he would not use it as money, but 
would sell it as bullion, as was done during the war, and before 
resumption of specie payments; because as bullion, it would be 
worth more than as legal tender. 

What must be the inevitable results of this situation? Can 
anything else be reasonably expected, than that gold, and every 
representative of it, will be retired from circulation as money, 
and become a commodity, and be bought and sold as such, as it 
was during the war; and that silver alone will be coined at the 
mint; and silver, and the representatives of silver, alone, will 
circulate as money: and that our currency will be placed upon a 
purely silver basis? This means the immediate withdrawal from 
circulation of about $700,000,000 of gold; the sudden contraction 
of the currency to that enormous extent; the stability of our 
monetary system overturned; the destruction of confidence and 
credit, and a period of such stringency in business affairs, as this 
country has never seen. 

Certainly, nobody will pay out the more valuable legal-tender 
gold, when they can just as well pay, in cheap legal-tender sil- 
ver. They did not do so during the war, as between dear gold, 
and cheap greenbacks, and human nature has not materially 
changed in that respect, since then. 

It is immaterial that this silver dollar now circulates side by 
side with this gold dollar, and as its equalin value. Everybody 
knows it does so, because under present laws, the number of them 
permitted to be coined, is limited; so much so, that Government 
can and does, receive and treat them, as of equal value and inter- 
changeable with gold dollars. This bill limits the coinage of 
the silver dollar, only by the world’s supply of silver. There is 
no provision for its e Manica with gold, and could not 
be, without first hoarding gold enough in the ury tosecure 
the supply, against a run upon it from all the world. 

Under this law, gold must go. The reign of a silver currency 
comes in; and silver dollars, circulating at the value of the silver 
bullion in them, now about 70 cents, and silver certificates rep- 
resenting such dollars, at once become our legal-tender circulat- 
ing money. Greenbacks and national-bank notes will of course 
take the same value. 

This view is scarcely combated by the majority report of the 
committee, on this bill. They say that the change proposed, 
will cause for the moment, some apprehension, and probably a 
disposition to hoard gold, may be expected.” But they think 
that any evils that may result must, from the nature of the situ- 
ation, be transitory.” 

The reason why they think the evils apprehended from this 
free coinage of the present silver dollar, in addition to the free 
coinage of gold, which we now have, would be transitory, is, that 
they think this free coinage of silver by the United States would 
soon restore the market value of silver to a parity with gold, at 
the ratio of 16 to 1, which was the ratio upon which we had free 
coinage of both metals, before silver was demonetized by us and 
the commercial nations of most of the civilized world. Their 
hope is, by this law, to so raise the price of silver, and lower the 
price of gold, in all the markets of the world, as to bring them 
together, and thus restore the parity or eS, of values be- 
tween the two metals, upon thisratio. Nobody expects to restore 
such equality in this country alone. Commercial values, with 
our present facilities of transportation and communication, and 
without artificial limitations and barriers, will find their level, 
the world over, as do the waters of the sea. 

BUT If THIS LAW WOULD RAISE SILVER TO A PARITY WITH GOLD, WHY 
SHOULD WE DO IT ALONE? 

Why, let me ask, should the United States undertake alone 
this stupendous task of restoring silver to a parity with gold? 
We are told by the gentleman from Missouri the author of this 
bill, [Mr. BLAND], that France alone undertook to maintain this 
parity, and for seventy years, by the free coinage of silver at a 
ratio of 153 to 1, kep the price of silver equal to, or a little 
higher than gold. That, I think, gentlemen, is a mistake. It 
was not France that did that. It was the immutable and omnip- 
otent law of supply and demand. The demand for silver was 
greater than the supply,in proportion to gold. Gold became the 
chief money of commerce. y? Because on the discovery of 
gold in the Californian and Australian mines, it became more 
plentiful, in proportion than silver. Gold, therefore, depreci- 
ated, or, what amounts to the same thing, silver appreciated; 
and because of it, gold was demonetized in some l ities. We 
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have been told that silver then ceased to be coined in this 
country, and throughout the commercial world, largely. And 
why? Because it was worth more than gold, N 
and so it could not be profitably coined. mparatively few sil- 
ver dollars were coined in this country from 1792 up to 1873. 
Since then there has been coined by our mints, and put in cir- 
culation, several times as many dollars in silver and silver certifi- 
cates as they coined in the whole eighty-one years before. And 
why? Because silver depreciated, and could be profitably coined. 
It was money in the pockets of silver-holders, to have it coined. 
The more silver coined, the more profitable to them. 

We are now asked to pass a bill that shall make the le of 
the United States assume a burden that France and the Latin 
Union 1 could not sustain. And more, France and the 
Latin Union, which came to her aid, only undertook to maintain 
a parity between gold and silver, then existing, and which had 
for centuries, practically, been well establish We are asked 
torestore to the world’s supply, of $4,000,000,000, of silver, a pari 
with gold, now lost by agap of aver 40 per cent. Our propose: 
task is, to first lift that silver, over 40 per cent in value, and then 
perpetually hold it there. 

To mantan a parity already established was a load bigger 
than France and the Latin Union could carry, and a m 
under it, and let silver drop to its present price. y, silver 
was accumulating in the Bank of France, and gold was being ex- 
ported. They found that Hey were becoming the dum ing 
ground for the silver of the world, and so they 5 sil- 
ver; first limiting the coinage of it, and then wholly ceasing its 
coinage. Will the United States find that they can do what was 
im ible for France and the Latin Union? 

‘his bill proposes to open our mints to the free coinage of all 
the silver which shall be brought here. If it should not make 
us the dumping ground for the silver of all the world, it would 
nevertheless compel us to assume, and carry, the burden of re- 
storing and sustaining the price of silver, up to a ity with 
gold, upon the ratio of 16 to 1, or else every one of our dollars 
in use as currency, would drop to the value of 412} grains of sil- 
ver 900 fine, which by the last quotation I have seen is 687 cents; 
and there is no escape fromit. Are we bound by any obligation 
toward the owners in other countries, of three and a half billions 
of silver, to raise its price over 40 percent? It will not put 


money in our pockets to do that, but it is money out of our pock- 
ets. e United States of America is an immense country, 
whose property is worth over sixty billions of dollars. I think 


the United States could, if it saw fit, assume the burden of so 
raising the price of silver; but it is expensive business to do it. 
There is no value received coming to us for doing it, and there 
is no way in which our people can get any equivalent benefit for 
the task, if undertaken. 
SMALLER DOLLARS AND MORE OF THEM, WOULD BE NO MORE MONEY TO THE 
BUSHEL. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what is money? We hear a good deal upon 
this floor about the increase in the price of gold, and those who 
talk on the other side, say they want an increase in the price of 


penne 
hy, money is but a measure of value, a kind of property by 
which we measure the value of other property and make ex- 
changes; Increasing the price of all other property, means 
only, depreciating the price of money; that is, making its pur- 
bing power less; and on the other hand, increasing the price 
of money, or the size of the dollar, means only decreasing the 
rice of other property in the same 1 Make our dol- 
ar half as big as it is now, and still it a dollar. What you 
now sell for one dollar would then bring two dollars; but you 
would not be benefited, because the purchasing power of those 
two dollars, would be exactly the same as that of one dollar now. 


SILVER-HOLDERS, SILVER-PRODUCERS, DEBTORS, AND SPECULATORS ONLY, 
WOULD BE BENEFITED. 


I see, Mr. Speaker, that there are only four classes of people 
that could be benefited by this law. And who are they? First, 
the silver-holders. Second, ‘silver-producers. Third, debtors. 
Fourth, speculators. 

The holders of the three and a half billions of dollars of silver 
outside of the. United States, would get the benefit of this coun- 
try’s raising the price of their silver over 40 per cent, if we raise 
it to a parity with gold at present prices. That would be mak- 
ing them a present of $1,400,000,000; about the amount of our 
present national debt. Our own silver already coined, would 
pass for no more than it does now. 

The silver bullion holders and producers that we have in this 
3 would be specially favored, as a class, by this legisla- 
tion. It would increase the price of their property. 


The debtors. With free silver coinage, and every silver dollar 


tender, all debtors would be 


coined a unit of money and legal 
If silver should 


entitled to pay their just debts in that dollar. 


remain at its present price, that means a scaling down of those 
XXT——_4 


debts over 30 cents on the dollar. They would be benefited, if 
enabling them, regardless of their ability to pay, or the needs of 
their creditors, to cheat their creditors out of 30 cents on the 
dollar of what they justly owe, be a benefit. 

There is another class that would ba benefited, and that is 
speculators. The safety of the masses of the people, in financial 
matters, lies in a stable and non-fluctuating currency. What- 
ever there is in the currency of a country that permits it to fluc- 
tuate, that permits it to go up and down in value, tends to the 
benefit of speculators. Wallstreet, which is a synonym for sharp 
financiering, will make money if the currency fluctuates, no mat- 
ter whether it goes up or down in value; and the people of the 
country are the ones that will lose by it every time. Sh 
financiers will anticipate the changes of the money market, an 
bay or sell, either short or long, to meet it; and every time they 
will make money out of the people. When financiers make 
money, there is nobody but the people to pay it; and, sooner or 
later, they always do pay it. The masses of the people can not 
anticipate these changes of values, and if they could, have not 
the means, and are ignorant of the methods, to take advantage 
of them. Financial legislation that takes property from one 
citizen, and gives it to another, without any compensation, 
whether such other be debtor or creditor, rich or poor, saint or 
sinner, is wholly and unqualifiedly wrong, and can be nothing 
but wrong. 


THE WRONG OF THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER IN 1873 CANNOT BE 


RIGHTED BY ANOTHER WRONG NOW. 

I concede, Mr. Speaker, that the demonetization of silver in 
1873 was a great wrong to the people of this country, and why ? 
We then had a great national debt, and every dollar of thatdebt, 
and the public and private debts of the country, had been con- 
tracted, even if payable in coin, with our dollar no larger than 
the silver dollar. But our actual currency was then a depre- 
ciated and inflated paper currency, inherited fromthe war. The 
greatmass of the public and private debts of the country had been 
contracted in that paper currency, called greenbacks. Wewere 
then straining every nerve to resume specie payments without 
sudden and disastrous contractions, or changing of values. A 


gola dollar had been worth $2.85 in greenbacks, and a silver dol- | 


ar was worth alittlemore. Greenbacks had risen in value until 
they had touched only cents below gold, and for two years, 
their average price had been only 9% cents below gold. 

The silver dollar of 4124 grains 900 fine, had been a lawful unit 
of money of these United States ever since 1792. Our national 
debt and all the public and private debts of our people, if paya- 
ble in coin, might according to the contract, honestly and law- 
fully be paid in either these silver dollars, without any limit, 
or in gold dollars of 25.8grainseach. In this condition of things 
the act of February 12, 1873, was pees by which silver was de- 
monetized, the gold dollar of 25.8 grains, made the sole unit of 
our money, and our monetary system placed wholly upon a gold 
basis. And then resumption of specie payments had to come 
upon this exclusively gold basis; and for over nineteen years 
that law has been in force. 

This is the full indictment against the act of 1873. True it is, 
that in all the years before 1873, our mints had coined compara- 
tively few silver dollars, and since then our Government has coined 
and putin circulation over and over againas many dollars in silver 
as it had ever done before; true, silver was then worth 3 per 
cent more than gold, upon our ratio of 16to 1; and that law made 
our cvin debts payable, in what was then the cheaper metal dol- 
lars; yet our people had a right to retain their option to pay in 
whichever dollar they could pay easiest; especially so, when their 
debts had been mostly contracted upon agreenback basis, in dol- 
lars worth greatly less than either of them. If the great com- 
mercial nations of the world should demonetize silver, our cat oe 
had a right to pay their debts in the silver made cheaper by that 
demonetization. That was according to the contract. 

Could my vote, within a reasonable number of years after- 
wards, have restored to the debtors of 1873, the right to so 
pay their debts, they should have had it instanter. But the 

ebtors and creditors of to-day, are not the debtors and creditors 
of nineteen yearsago. More than half the average lifetime of 
mankind, has elapsed since then. Most of the chief business 
men of that day are now dead. The private debts of that day, 
are practically all paid off. The period of outlawry for ordinary 
debts, has elapsed, over and over again. Public and corporate 
securities of that day, have been largely paid, or boughtand sold, 
or have otherwise changed hands. For nineteen years, all the 
dealings of all the people of the United States have been based 
upon our currency as modified by the law of 1873. The con- 


* 


tracts of to-day, were, with very few exceptions, made under 


that law, and the present relations of debtor and creditor, in- 
curred under our present monetary system, and the faith of the 
Government, as embodied in the law of 1873, is pledged into, and 
made part of, every existing contract for the payment of money. 
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This proposed law, would not remedy the wrong done by the 
act of 1873. Those who were hurt by that law, would not be 
helped by this; and those who most profited by that law, could 
not be reached by this. The wrongs of that day, can not be made 
right, by wronging somebody else now. 

The present holders of the money securities both public and 
private, of this country, undoubtedly are holders in good faith 
for full value. cae and exact justice to all, demands that they 
shall be paid in full. . 

THIS LAW WOULD HARM MOST THOSE WHO MOST NEED RELIEF. 

The great direct wrong in this bill is, that to the full extentof 
over 30 cents on the dollar, it is clear and unmitigated repudia- 
tion of all existing debts. The moment this bill becomes law, 
every dollar of debt now owing, can be paid by a legal-tender 

uantity of silver, now worth only 68} cents; and every person 

ereafter entitled to demand the payment of money, can law- 
fully be compelled to accept as payment in full, that kind of a 
dollar. 

It is claimed that this law would make wheat, and cotton, and 
other farm products, bring higher prices. But if they did, and 
this law should work just as its friends hope for, those higher 
prices would be in cheaper money, and the farmer would be not 
a whit better off, unless he is in debt, and owes more than is 
owing to him. $ 

But further, the inevitable sudden withdrawal of about $700,- 
000,000 of gold from circulation, by the reduction of our currency 
to asilver basis, would so unsettle values, create such a panic 
and str in the money market, and so destroy all confi- 
dence an t, that the new currency would be harder to get, 
than is our present money, and it would take more of other prop- 
erty to get it. Creditors would then push for payment, mort- 

es be foreclosed, and an era of financial distress and ruin set 

, that would bring disaster to all, and benefits to none but 

ulators. The very men who now most need relief, would be 
the first to suffer, and would suffer most. 

The majority report of the committee, again admits the strin- 

mey that would caused by hoarding gold. It says, the 
hoarding of gold would diminish the volume of money in actual 
circulation. This would increase the demand for currency and 
necessarily enhance its value.” They only think gold would get 
back into circulation again, through its buying cheap property: 
It would be brought out of its hiding places, they say, by the op- 
portunities of promising investments.” This enhancing the 
value of currency by increasing the demand for it, and oppor: 
tunities for its promising investment, necessarily means, not bet- 
ter prices, higher prices, for farms and farm products, but lower 
prices, cheaper farm products, and cheaper farms. 

That these indirect evils would result to a greater or less ex- 
tent, from this proposed law, will hardly be denied by intelli- 

nt business men. When we reflect that nine-tenths of all the 

usiness of the country is done upon the basis of, a longer or 
shorter credit, without any money actually paid at the time of 
the transaction, we may form some idea of what the destruction 
of that credit means. From the panics and stringencies of the 
past, 8 by the failure of some gren banking house, 
as Baring Bros. recently in London, and Jay Cooke in 1873, we 
may form some idea of what might be expected. But those, to- 

ether with all our other recent monetary disturbances, would 
be but summer 7. 5 5 as compared with the financial cyclone 
that must follow the instant repudiation of 30 per cent of all the 
debts of the country, public and private, and the withdrawal at 
the same time of all our gold from circulation. 

NO BIMETALLISM WITHOUT READJUSTMENT OF THE RATIO. 

If we are to now restore our monstary system to bimetallism, 
there is but one safe thing to do; and that is, to do what in the 
history of the world, has always heretofore been done, when, as 
now, there has arisen a disparity in the fixed ratio of values be- 
tween gold and silver; and that is, readjust the ratio. 

During the era before Christ among the Jews, that ratio was 
about 9 to 1. The Romans made it about 11 to 1, and there it re- 
mained until the discovery of America. 

From 1500 to 1620, gold rose to 124 to 1. 

From 1620 to 1720, it rose to 154 to 1. 

In 1834, the United States fixed it at 16 to 1. 

Since 1873, the disparity between the relative market values 
of the two metals has increased, until the ratio is now about 23 
to 1. The world’s production of silver has ot i h increased 
since 1870. Since then, silver has been generally demonetized 
by the commercial nations of Europe. ere is no free coinage 

it there now. We have had two mone conferences in 
Paris, with the nations of Europe, both assembled at the request 
of our Government, one in 1878, and the other in 1881, with a 
view to making an international agreement fixing a ratio of 
values between gold and silver, and remonetizing silver, Both 
have utterly failed, = 


‘perpetuate the evil of 
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Our commissioners of 1878, reported that they ‘found it im- 
possible to secure an agreement for giving circulation to silver 
as money of full power,” and therefore that it was useless to 
oom the particular ratio, whether 1 to 154 or 1 to 16, or some 
other. 

Our commissioners to the conference of 1881, reported that to 
their proposition for an international agreement to use silver and 
gold as money, 


terms oi 

from all the E $ 
“Firs metals, or 

ultaneously, should be governed by the special situation of each 

Second, That thequestion of the restriction of the coinage of silver should 


equally be left to the discretion of each state. 
1% The differences of o m and the fact that some States find itim- 


possible to enter into a mut engagement with regard to the free coinage 
of silver, exciude the discussion of a common ratio between the two metals,” 


England, the chiefest among the commercial nations of the 
world, å 


held aloof from both conferences. : 

e President in his m tells us, that keeping a close 
watch on Euro: public sentiment on this question, he has not 
found it to be such as to justify him in proposing another inter- 
national conference. The nations of Europe not now on a gold 
basis, are trying to get there, and are willing to sacrifice, we are 
told, 25 per cent of value of their silver, to do so. 

The conclusion is, that we must manage this silver question 
for ourselves; and if we provide for the free coinage of silver, we 
must readjust the ratio of relative value between it and gold, 
upon, or near, the present market values of gold and silver bul- 
lion. The free coinage of silver by the United States alone, at 
a little more than its market value, would doubtless raise the 
price of silver to some extent. 

With this view, early in the present session, I introduced a 
bill for the free coinage of silver into do of 1 ounce tro 
weight, or 480 grains each of pure silver; the body of which bill, 
at the request of the gentleman in whose time I speak . JOHN- 
son of North Dakota], I now move asan amendment to the 
bill. My motion is, to strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the substitute for the pending bill, as now proposed to be amended, 
and insert in lieu thereof, the following. 

The SPEAKER. It may be read for information, but it can 
not be offered as an amendment now, because there are as many 
amendments already pending as are in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Thatallsilver dollars hereafter coined shall 
pure silver, and thi 
and the issue of silver certificates therefor 
States, shall be upon thesame terms and controlled by like laws as those now 
raang to gold coins, bullion, and certificates. 

SEC, 2. That such silver dollars shall be, and the silver dollars and subsidi- 

silver coins y coined shall remain, legal tender, the same as like 
coins have so been heretofore. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. This amendment, practically a substitute, 
would be a readjustment of the relative values 8 
on the ratio of alittle over 20} to 1. The United States could 
undoubtedly “go it alone,” at some ratio that would base our 
monetary system on these two precious metals, upon which the 
fathers of the Republic placed it, and which together have been 
the world’s money since civilization 

The present fluctuating character of the silver market makes 
it impossible to now determine the proper ratio by any exact 
data and calculation. If, upon the adoption of this ratio, the 
undue or excessive exportation of gold should set in, a 
altogether improbable, that would demonstrate that it was not 

h enough, and the difference should be increased. 

ur present light-weight silver coins, left and maintained as 
they are now, at par with gold, clearly would not be ted. 
If this law should raise the price of silver, so that all of these 
ounce dollars would be exported as fast as coined, that would dem- 
onstrate that this ratio fixed the difference of values, too great, 
and it should be lowered. 

Possibly it might be advisable to give authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to change and correct the ratio, by Sarre | 
into the dollar, more or less silver, acco: as he should fin 
the 3 market price of silver bullion c ed a certain 
number of cents per ounce, within a fixed time. He might also 
be authorized to change this ratio, if under it, a contraction of 
the currency, by the withdrawal of gold fromcirculation, should 
be caused by its adoption; the same to be determined by the rel- 
ative quantities of gold and silver bullion received into the 
Treasury under it,and the market value of silver. 

This course would obviate the objection of the free silver men, 
that putting a dollar’s worth of silver into the dollar, now,would 
tend to “keep silver 13 at its present price,“ and 80 

ts now, too low price. This would leave 
the price of silver to be controlled, as it should be, by the inex- 
orable law of supply and demand, no matter by what means or 
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causes, that supply or that demand might be affected. The sup- 
ply of silver has greatly increased in recent years, and the de- 
mand for it decreased, by its demonetization in Europe, and b 
us, Some Euro countries have a surplus of silver whic 
they wish to sell. A lower price for silver was inevitable. 

e are the great silver-producing nation of the world; and 
yet we were among the first to discredit silver, by its demoneti- 
zation in 1873. e can not e t other nations to remonetize 
it, until we do so ourselves. e full restoration of silver to its 
place as one of our money metals, should be done gradually and 
without financial shock or disturbance; and it may be so done, 
if m: TA Remedies that are worse than the disease, 
should be avoided. 

The question of what ought to be done now, is one of present 
conditions, and not of what might have been done, or ought to 
have been done, or was done, in the past. 

THE EVILS OF A SINGLE GOLD STANDARD OVERESTIMATED. 

Iconcede that we should have bimetallism. But the evils aris- 
ing from a single gold standard of money, are undoubtedly over- 
estimated. Itis conceded by the majority report that gold be- 
ing used in one ponny exclusively, silver in another, and still 
others both gold and silver, as a s d of money, constitutes 
the world bimetallic.” Over 800,000,000 of people to the South 
of us, and in Asia, use silver alone as Money. Less than 300,- 
000,000 have the gold standard alone. 

The use of silver alone in one country, leaves free more gold 
to go to other countries, and vice versa. The use of silver money 
alone, by over 800,000,000, leaves the world’s gold to us 300,000,- 
000 of gold users; and makes it easier for us to get it. The use 
by us of the gold standard alone, leaves more silver to them; and 
makes it easier for them to get silver. And so, the supply of gold 
and silver in the world being, as it is, about equal, they and we 
both have just as large a supply of money, as though each had half 
of all the gold, and half of all the silver. The prices of other 

roperty, then, so far as regulated by the supply of money, will 
e permanently no lower or higher, under a single standard, than 
ander a double standardof money. 
NO CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY SINCE 1873, BUT GREAT EXPANSION. 

There a poan to be no great lack of money in this country. 
We are told by the gentleman from Colorado, iar. TOWNSEND], 
that the Sa yr ps report shows that on October 1, 1890, there 


was on deposit in the banks of this country, for loaning out, money 
as follows: 8 
FVV 
In savings to be drawn upon under their rules 3 — 1,524,000, 000 
ccc AAT #4, 134, 000, 000 


Four billions one hundred and 25 millions of dollars, read 
to be loaned out to anybody who could furnish satisfactory col- 
laterals. It would seem that the trouble was not so much a lac 
of money as lack of collaterals. ~ 

Our statistics show that we have nearly three times as much 
money in the United States as we had in 1873, and nearly twice 
as much per capita of our 1 In 1873 the total of mone 
in this country, was only 87 74, 445,610. Now, it is 82, 100, 130,092. 
Then, the amount for each individual ot our pulation, was only 
318.54. Now, it is $32.83 per individual. Then, the amount per 
capita in actual circulation was $18.04. Now, it is $24.74. Ger- 
many has only $18.38 per capua of money in circulation, and the 
United Kingdom only $18.33 per capita. 

There is no contraction of our supply of money since 1873, but 
on the contrary great expansion. The cause of low prices and 
hard times among our agriculturists, must be looked for else- 
where than in a lack of money. 


To argue that because silver, demonetized and treated as a 
commodity, has declined in price since 1873 very much as have 
wheat and cotton and other farm products, therefore the de- 


monetization of silver has caused such decline in the prices of 
farm products, is paee 9 About as well ht we argue 
that the fall in p of wheat and cotton, has ca the decline 
in everything else, because they have all gone down together; 
and that therefore the true remedy was to monetize wheat and 
cotton, as tobacco and wheat were sometimes made legal tender 
in colonial days. Or as well argue that the Farmers’ Alliance 
has caused the depression, because their agitation has come at 
the same time. It is a common fallacy, to argue that coinci- 
dences are causes. Nobody ought to be so deceived. 

CONDITIONS MUST CONTROL FINANCIAL POLICIES, 

Our currency is now, all of equal value, and rests, in common 
with that of all the great commercial nations of the world, upon 
a solid gold basis. The poorer nations of the world, almost 
without exception, have an exclusively silver currency. I 
we would do business with the controllers of the world’s com 
merce, we must do it upon the basis of their, and our, present 
currency. Why should we stepdown, and outof the ranks of the 


* 
great commercial nations of the world, and into the ranks of the 
poorer? 

A wise financial policy, must always adapt itself to changing 
conditions. The amount of gold and silver being produced, has 
always fixed the relative price of those metals in the markets of 
the world, and that has determined their ratio. For twenty 
years before 1870, the relative production of gold was greatest, 
and gold therefore became less valuable. Since then, through 
new veries and improved methods of mining and reducing 
silver ores, the production of silver has forged ahead, and silver 
has declined in price accordingly. 2 

But gold is one of the most widely diffused of all the metals. 
Hard-pan clay everywhere contains it, but in too small quanti- 
5 to make its extraction profitable by any known processes. 

ere is more gold in the red clay e city and the 
Atlantic slope of the Appalachian e, than was ever yet 
handled by mankind. Theclaysand crevices of the Pacific slope, 
and of many 13 of the great intermediate valley, are still 
richer in gold. Some modern scientific necromancer may yet in- 
vent a method for its profitable extraction, and thus greatly 
increase the production of gold, or it may be increased by the 
discovery of new gold mines. 

But whether the world’s production of gold shall be increased 
or not, whatever of evils may afflict our people arising out of the 
demonetization of silver and a scarcity of gold, may Sey. be 
corrected in some way, without suddenly overtu our whole 
basis of money, precipitating monetary convulsions, distress, and 
widespread financial ruin. At least there is no wisdom in jump- 
ing out of the -pan into the fire. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill. In the interest of hon- 
esty and fair dealing between debtor and creditor; in the inter- 
est of national honor and good faith, pledged into every contract 
and obligation for the payment of money, made or entered into 
during the lastnineteen years; in the interest of justice and good 

vernment; in the interest of the multitude of depositors who 

ve deposited in our savings banks, $1,524,000,000, often the ac- 
cumulations of a lifetime of their small savings; in the interest of 
the toiling millions, the wage-earner, the producer, the distressed 
and financially embarrased; in the interest of the debtors of 
this country themselves, I oppose the passage of this bill. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 
HON. CORNELIUS A. CADMUS, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 11, 1892, 


y On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr. CADMUS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill underdiscussion provides for the re- 
moval of the duty on wool and to reduce the duties on woolen 
goods. The Republican party claims that the present tariff on 
wool and woolen goods has been of great benefit to the farmers 
and to the manufacturers. So far as the farmers are concerned 
we have abundant evidence that never in the history of this coun- 
try have the prices for raw wool been lower than they are now. 

e 2 n to-day is suffering by the discrimina- 
tion made by the McKinley law in favor of the few to the detri- 
ment of the many. With wool on the free list, the manufactur- 
ers of this country will be able to compete with the world. Put 
wool on the free list and the demand for wool will increase daily, 
and with it the price for the same. 

With no duty on wool prior to 1824, the price in Jan z 
1824, was 68 cents for fine Ohio; 53 cents for medium, and 
cents for coarse. 

In 1824, May 22, a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem was put on 
wools not costing over 10 cents per pound, and 25 per cent ad va- 
lorem on wools costing over 10 cents per pound. 

In 1825 the price of Ohio fine wool decreased to 60 cents, me- 
dium to 43 cents, and coarse to 32 cents per pound. 

In 1826, June 10, a further advance was made. Wool costin; 
over 10 cents per pound was taxed 30 por cent ad valorem; and/ 
yet prices during that year fell from 55 cents per pound to 43 
cents for fine Ohio wool in October, 1826. 

In 1842, August 30, wools over 7 cents per pound were 
taxed 3cents per pound and 30 per centad valorem; in July, 1842, a 
month prior to the inc duty, fine wool sold at 43 cents per 


pound, medium at 37 cents, and coarse at 30 cents per pound; in 
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October, two months after the 


eof that act increasing the 
duty on wool, the price declined to 38 cents for fine, 30 cents for 
medium, and 25 cents per pound for coarse. 

In 1846, December 5, the duty on raw wool was reduced; the 
specific duty of 3 cents per pound was removed and only the prior 
existing 30 per cent ad valorem retained. 

In 1847 the average price-for the whole year advanced to 47 
cents for fine, 39 cents for medium, and 30 cents for coarse. _ 

In March, 1855, the product of British North American prov- 
inces raw wool was admitted free of duty into the United States, 
but the duty on raw wools from other countries was retained with 
30 per cent ad valorem; yet in 1856, the year following, the aver- 

o price for that whole year advanced to 55 cents for fine Ohio, 
45 cents for medium, and 39 cents for coarse. 

The act of March 2, 1867, was the so-called high protective 
tariff act, and the duty on raw wool was advanced to 10 and 12 cents 
per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

In 1867 when that high protective duty was passed the average 
price was 46 cents for fine, 39 cents for medium, and 34 cents for 
coarse Ohio wool; the yearly average price for 1868, one year 
after, was reduced to 42 cents per pound for fine, 35 cents per 
pound for medium, and 32 cents for coarse. 

In 1883, March 3, a new tariff on raw wool was At the 
time of its passage fine raw Ohio wool was selling at 40 cents per 

und, and in the following year, 1884, it declined to 36 cents, 
In 1888 to 36 cents, in 1886 to 32 cents, and in 1887 to 31 cents per 
pound for fine raw Ohio wool. $ 

In 1889 and 1890, pror to the McKinley tariff act, the yearly 
average price for Ohio fine wool was 344 cents per pound. 

After the passage of that act, and in 1891, the average price for 
Ohio fine wool in Boston, the largest and most important wool 
market in this country, declined to 33 cents 15 und; and yet 
the prediction was made that as soon as the Mc ey tariff bill 
was the price for raw wool would rapidly advance. To- 
day the farmer is actually receiving a lower price for his wool 
than he was getting prior to the passage of the McKinley tariff 
bill. 

Of really fine wool there is not enough grown in this country 
to satisfy the legitimate demands of the manufacturing trade, for 
sheep are not raised here for their fleeces, but for the mutton 
carcass; hence we shall never grow such fine wool in competition 
with South America and Australia. 

All the wool grown west of the Mississippi River and east of 
the Rocky Mountains is not equal in quality to the wool grown 
east of the Mississippi. 

In Texas and California the wool must be clipped twice a year 
owing to the climate, making the staple too short for combing. 

East of the Mississippi River the land is becoming too valua- 
ble to grow wool, and the quantity is diminishing annually, so 
thatthe manufacturers and the people must depend on the graz- 
ing lands west of the Mississippi or on other nations for the wool 
or woolens or both. x 

To prove this most important fact that, notwithstanding the 
higher duties exacted by the McKinley tariff, the demands of 
the American manufacturers remain unsatisfied, the following 
statistical facts are published by the United States Treasury 
Department in the summary statement of imports for the past 
calendar year of 1891, the first year under the McKinley tariff 
act: 


IMPORTS OF WOOL. 
Pounds. 


22 ack dg E a Toons E E E ty 139,317,571 
108, 


a are RO NEN ent ig are eee eS tee hoa Roba ea tiehen Sia mpc ie 680,67 


Increase of 30,636,899 pounds or nigh on 30 per cent; besides 
it must be borne in mind that during 1890, prior to the 
of the present tariff act, very large quantities of wool were im- 
rted into this country in order to avail themselves of the then 
ower existing duties on raw wool. ~ 
Are the plaintive appeals of the protectionists in behalf of the 
t poor” sheep-farmers based on facts? 

e latest official publication on sheep-raising and the profits 
arising therefrom is published by the commissioner of agricul- 
fares of North Dakota. He reproduces letters addressed to him 
by the Shoop Cag it of that State. 

n è 30 in the letter of John Alderman, of Alderman, 
Barnes County, he says: 
Sheep are termed in older localities “the mortgage lifters," and I think 


rightly. I came from California in 1883, and have raised last year 628 sheep; 
they shear 7 pounds of wool, and average an increase of 90 per cent ann y. 


Think of it! Ninety per cent increase in his flock! What 
other branch of the stock farm equals that? 

Mr. Thomas Wardrope, of urch Ferry, Benton County, 
writes: 


Have wintered 100 sheep at a cost of 1 ton ot hay for entire flock, feeding 
straw for balance of time, and they sheared 6} pounds of wool each, and be- 
sides increased 100 per cent. 


E. E. Mikkelson, of Medora, Billings County, writes: 


Came from Minnesota ten years ago with nothing. Now have raised sheep 
three years, and have 660 sheep; wintered 220 ewes last winter, and they 
brought 213 lambs in the spring: sheep sheared 7 pounds of wool each; it has 
cost me 13 cents per head to ter my sheep. 


Donald Shaw, of Byron, Cavalier County, writes: 


My ewes all brought twin lambs; sheared 8 pounds each and wintered 
themselves from the straw pile. Sheep safer and surer than wheat. 


Here we have these facts, proving conclusively that the raising 
of sheep is one of the most profitable industries. The cost to win- 
ter a sheep, 13 cents; wool from 6+ to 8 pounds per sheep, selling 
upon an average 18} cents per pound, making a total of $1. 203 per 
sheep at the lowest estimate of 64 pounds of wool, and $1.48 on 
the highest returns made to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
cost was 13 cents to winter the sheep; for the balance of the year 
they care for themselves. A profit of $1.07} to $1.35 per sheep 
is therefore enormous, besides the increase in lambs, from 90 to 
100 per cent. With such positive facts there is no need for pro- 
tection to the farmer on his raw wool. 

The value of asheep upon an average, according to reports 
from all the States as published in the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in January last, on page 13, is giron at $2.58 per 
head. For Dakota the general average is $3.15 per head. Hence 
the profit alone on the wool was 38 per cent, even on the cost of 
the sheep, providen there was no increase in lambs; but as these 
3 rom 90 to 100 per cent, according to the admission of 
the several farmers, the profits on the flock of the preceding 
year was at the lowest 128 per cent and up to 138 per cent. 


PROMISES UNFULFILLED. 


Prior to the passage of the McKinley tariff bill the plea for ad- 
vancing the rates on manufactures of woolen and worsted goods 
was that by so doing the factory hands would receive higher and 
better wages; but the following facts prove the contrary: 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch of September 5, 1891, has the fol- 
lowing dispatch from Fall River, Mass.: 


State senator and secretary of the Spinners! Union, Mr. Howard, to-day 
issued a call for a meeting of spinners, to be held next 8 evening. 
in which he says: Phe poy Nha A much to have to announce the decision of 
the Manufacturers’ of e at their last meeting to reduce wages.” 


The American Wool Reporter, published in Boston, and an 
advocate of protection, in an unguarded moment prints the fol- 
lowing: f 

Tuesday mo; (August, 1891) a strike occurred in one of the rooms of 
the Washington Lawrence, Mass. Whenthe mule entered to 
commence labor they were met by the overseer, who announced to them that 
on and after A’ t 11, 1891, a new scale of worse would go into effect, caus- 
ing a reduction from 50 cents to 35 cents a hundred run for warps from 
45 to 31 cents for filling. After considerable discussion the superintendent 
offered 2 cents more on warp than the notice offered, but nothing more on 
fl 8 was by no means satisfactory to the men, so they put on their 
coats and left the mill. Those of the men who were seen said that the cut- 
down meant more than it would at first seem. Where 812 a week could be 
made on the old rate but $8 a week could be made on the new one. 


Here, again, prior to the passage of the present tariff the 
weavers were receiving 50 per cent more in wages than they 
were forced to accept after the bill went into effect. 

But there is another side to this beneficent 8 tariff bill, 
which enables syndicates to combine and gobble up mills to form 
trusts; but to cap the climax these enterprising financiers are 
usually Englishmen who oppress American labor in order that 
they might live in ease and revel in wealth. 

The following telegram published in the Washington Post of 
October 16, 1890, shows these English capitalists know a profit- 
able investment when they see it: 

PROVIDENCE, R. L, October 15. 

Another English syndicateis investing heavily in American mills, This 
time three more Rhode Island woolen milis were successfully gobbled up. 
They are the . North Providence; the Harrisonville, 
belonging to William Tinkham & Co., and the H. A. Kimball mills at Man- 


Another vivid picture is drawn by the Bulletin, published in 
the city of Philadelphia, the cradle and hot-bed of protection: 


{Dispatch from New York.] 


The 7,000 cloakmakers who are out of work in New York ay are not idle 
from choice. They want work, but they can not, they say, ess they bind 
themselves by contracts that make them little less than slaves, The em- 
ployers are chiefiy Germans and Russians, and many of them have been 
cloakmakers themselves. 

a meal on bread and 


water, and in another were half-clad children cl to their mother's 
skirts and crying. The woman very reluctantly confessed that their last 
food had been consumed last night and that her husband had gone to South 
Brooklyn to beg assistance from relatives. These sad pictures exist on all 
sides. ere is no intemperance among these people. ey are frugal, hon- 
est, and willing to work like slaves for a mere existence. 
also called on Albert Blumenthal, chairman of the Cloak 
Mr. Blumenthal said: ‘As far as I am con- 
no difficulty in replacing my old hands. There are twelve 
ufacturers' Association and we are all determined to 
stand firmly together.’ ‘Are you losing much by the lockout?’ was asked. 
We are not losing anything, we are saving our salaries. This is our dull 
season.’ 


In one place on Essex street the family were 
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It is rather strange that such an admission of oppression a 
in the Bulletin, a high protection advocating journal, 
and it is therefore of the utmost cance and can be relied 
upon that the facts given virtually exist; and yet the tariff gave 
ese cloak manufacturers an increase of 50 per cent on the rates 
of the former tariff— Which were 40 per cent ad valorem, and have 
been raised to 60 per cent ad valorem—and yet these manufac- 
turers have reduced the wages fully 30 per cent. 


A REPUBLICAN FALSE STATEMENT EXPOSED. 


A new campaign book has been issued by the 3 party 
under guise of an almanac. It is a poor counterfeit of the old 
Poor Richard’s Almanac of many years ago. On page 19, an ar- 
ticle headed, The Farmer and Wool,” is brimful with will- 
ful misrepresentations. The following table shows the duplicity 
of the worse than biased Republican partisanship: 


Some of the finest flocks ever known in the history of American wool-grow- 


have entirel . 
= decrease in the in the following States was, from 1875 to 1891: 


Western States 


Being an absolute decrease of 3,093,978 sheep. So far as these 
States are concerned the above is correct, but why have the com- 
pilers of this statement omitted the following States, which show 
such a wonderful increase? 


Southern States 


Being 


an absolute increase of 12,641,504 sheep. 
falsehoods of a decrease of about 3,000,000 1 
when there is actually an increase of nearly 13, 
The following official table, furnished by the Department of Agri- 
culture, proves this fact: 


Why these 
the country 
090,000 sheep? 


: Pounds. 
33,783,600 | $94, 320, 652 192, 000, 000 
85, 935, 300 93, 666, 318 200, 000, 000 
35, 804, 200 80, 892, 683 208, 000, 000 
35, 740, 500 80, 603, 062 211, 000, 000 
38, 123, 800 79, 023, 984 232, 500, 000 
40, 765, 900 90, 230, 537 240, 000, 000 
43,569,899 | 104,070, 861 272, 000, 000 
45,016,224 | 106,595, 954 290, 000, 000 
49,237,291 | 124, 365, 835 300, 000, 000 
50, 626,626 | 119, 902,706 308, 000, 000 
50, 360,243 | 107, 960, 650 302, 000, 000 
48, 322, 331 92, 443, 867 285, 000, 000 
44, 759, 314 89, 872, 839 269, 000, 000 
43, 44, 755 89, 279, 926 268, 000, 000 
42, 599, 079 90, 640, 369 269, 000, 000 
44,336,072 | 100, 659, 761 271, 000, 000 
43,431,136 | 108, 397, 447 284, 000, 000 
44,938,365 | 116,121,270 303, 000, 000 


From the aboye table it will be seen that on January 1, 1892, 
according to the Department of Agriculture we had 44,938,365 
sheep, against January 1, 1875, of 33,783,600 sheep, or an actual 
increase of 11,154,765 sheep and not a decrease of 3,000,000 sheep, 
as claimed by the Republican campaign book in the guise of an 
almanac for 1892. 

With raw wool on the free list we shall supply not only the 
ple of this country with good, substantial woolen goods, but 
able to compete with the manufacturers of the rest of the 

world. Our workmen are superior in education and skill, our 
machinery for weaving excels all others, the finish of our goods 
is the admiration of all who are using American goods; but 
above all, we shall do away with the use of shoddy and the ad- 
mixture of cotton in fabrics of wool and worsted. 

Owing to the high rates of duty on wool since 1880, and accord- 
ing to census returns of 1880 and 1890, the use of shoddy in the 
manufacture of woolen goods has rapidly increased. 

From the advance sheets of the census for 1890, Census Bulle- 


tin No. 169, on the statistics of manufactures of the wool industry 
on page 10, the following admission is made: 


Use of shoddy. 


From the above it will be seen that the use of shoddy is the 
outgrowth of the high rates of duty on raw wool, and that it has 
increased to an alarming extent. 

The increase of admixture of shoddy in woolen goods in 1890, 
as compared with 1880, was 5,278,414 pounds, or over 11 per cent; 
but as to worsted goods, the use of shoddy in place of wool is ac- 
tually alarming and almost incredible but for the official returns 


of a Republican Superintendent of the Census. In 1880 there 
were only used 190,800 pounds of shoddy in the manufacture of 
worsted goods, while in 1890 it incre to 2,608,831 pounds, or 
an increase of 2,418,031 pounds 8 to over 1267 per cent; or 
in other words, to every pound of shoddy used by the wors' 
goods manufacturers in 1880 they have used over 12ł pounds in 
1 


In the manufacture of carpet in 1880 they used 90,469 pounds 
of shoddy, while in 1890 they mixed 653,154 pounds of shoddy, 
or an increase of 622 per cent, or over six times as much as 


1880. 

In hosiery and knit goods in 1880 the manufacturers used 
shoddy, 1,523,263 poes, while in 1890, 4,745,144 pounds, or an 
increase of 3,221, 1 pounds, an increase of over 211 per cent. 


But this is not all. In the manufacture of woolen hosiery and 
other knit goods the highly protected manufacturers used in 
1890, 32,447,617 pounds of cotton, against 20,131,151 pounds of cot- 
ton in 1880, or about 60 per cent more cotton in 1890 than in 1880. 

Now, let us see how much wool did these highly protected 
manufacturers use in 1890. From the same returns of said Cen- 
sus Bulletin No. 169, „page 10, I find they used only 16,801,492 
pounds of wool and 32,447,617 pounds of cotton and 4,745,144 
pounds of shoddy, over $00 per cent more cotton and shoddy than 
wool in the manufactures of so-called woolen hosiery and knit 


oods. 
e In the manufacture of woolen goods, on page 10 the amount of 
wool, shoddy, and cotton is thus given for 1890: 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


Wool, 100,246,004 pounds. 
Cotton, 37,1 fd nt equal to 37 per cent. 
Shoddy, 51,882, pounds, equal to 51 per cent. 


Or, in other words, to every 100 pounds of wool an admixture 
of 88 pounds of adulterant of cotton or shoddy, or 88 per cent, was 
used. Another very significant fact is stated on page 6 of same 
bulletin. 

The total value of all products of the United States woolen 
manufacturing industries, including total cost of all materials 


used, wages paid, and other miscellaneous expenses, amounted 
in 1890 to „231,109, of which labor received $76,741,266, or 221 
per cent. 


Thus it will be seen that the farmers have not been benefited 
by the McKinley tariff; that the prices paid for wool are to-day 
lower than they have been for years, together with the facts that 
the sheep husbandry has not increased or kept step with the in- 
crease o ponwanon, nor with the progress made in thiscountry, 
either in farming or manufacturing. The sheep farmers of to- 
day are forced to sacrifice their flocks in order to save them- 
selves from bankruptcy. 8 : 

Where is that prosperity we were promised by the promoters 
of the present tariff? Where is the advance onthe price of wool 
the farmers were to receive as soon as the present tariff went 
into effect? Evidently, Mr. Chairman, there is something radi- 
cally wrong. Protection seems to protect the wrong parties, 
and the farmers as usual are once more again the sufferers. 
Lower prices for wool means anything but prosperity to that class 
of men who work from sunrise tosundown. Remove that present 
obstruction and prosperity will follow. The past has shown that 
with no duty on wool prices were remunerative to sheep hus- 
bandry, while protective duty has helped them down grade year 
after year. 

This is not a new proposition nor an untried one; on the con- 
trary, the proofs are there, and it is a wonder only that the peo- 
ple of this country can be hoodwinked any longer by a protec- 
tion promised but not fulfilled. There is no other way out of the 
dilemma; promises unfulfilled are the orders of the day; evi- 
dently protection does not protect the deserving parties, 
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Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEEOH 
HON. HENRY PAGE, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PAGE of Maryland said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not enter into this discussion with any of 
the pretension of a financial expert, nor do I expect to enrich 
this subject with anything new or additional to the stock of argu- 
ment or fact already presented. 


I find myself, sir, at variance, however, with gentlemen whose 
footste am always anxious and generally willing to follow, 
and I k Lowe it to myself as wellas to the constituency whom 


I represent to state here the motives by which I have been in- 

fluenced and the conclusions which s control my,vote.. Be- 

fore I do that, however, I desire to state what I believe to be the 

gist of the argument, the real question which is before the House. 
THE REAL QUESTION. 

I believe in the last twenty years in the discussion of financial 
questions in this country, there have been some things settled, 
at least, by the American people, and one of those things is this; 
that whatever legislation this House and this Congress or any 
other may undertake it should be such as will tend to the establish- 
ment of a bimetallic currency, in which gold and silver at fixed 
and equal values shall both circulate y among the people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think that it is such acurrency as this that 
the le of these United States have agreed is the most desira- 
ble; and to this the general sentiment of the world, there is rea- 
son to believe, is at last tending. It is, I repeat, such a bime~ 
tallism as will carry along these two metals at a fixed parity 
along with each other; that is, that the dollar in gold shall be 
equal to the dollar in silver, and vice versa. Unless I mistake 
the tenor of this report, this is the object which is intended to 
be accomplished. 

The majority report uses these words: 


. does not tolerate the idea that one metal, Rola for instance 
shall be set up ver, shall be pur- 


to ge 
of oat grains standard or 371} grains pure silver shall be worth a dollar in 
payments. The stamp of the Government is affixed to itsolely for the 
4 guaranteeimg its weight and fineness. It is the bulllonthat, in fact, 
mone’ 


80, the bullion, 371} grains, or 412} grains standard silver is al- 
ways worth a dollar because the law so dec All that is n to 
enforce this law is to get Government stamp as to the fact of the weight and 
fineness. Therefore, silver bullion under free coinage can not fall below the 
value at which it is declared by law to have inall payments. It can not fall 
below that value which the Government gives it at the mint, because the 
3 market for all of it at a fixed price. The same may be said 
of gold. 

Now, I think this position is entirely different from that which 
has been taken by so many gentlemen on this floor; that it ‘‘ makes 
no difference what quantity of silver may come into this country.” 
My distinguished friend whom I see before me, and other gen- 
tlemen on this floor, have stated, ‘tlet the silver come,” and 
„let it be of what value it will,” ‘if we have all the silver of 
the world, we will be master of the world.” 

That, I respectfully submit, was not the opinion of the distin- 
uished chairman the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
feasures when he wrote this report. And when gentlemen 

stand here and undertake to make an argument upon this bill 
upon that basis, I present them with this report, and bid them 


reconcile their words with the principles down by those 
who have brought up this bill. 
No, sir; the re of this committee contemplates that these 


dollars shall go side by side; and the elaborate argument made 
by this report is to show that if this bill pass they will go along 
side by side, the dollar of the silver equal to the dollar of the 
g 


old. 
í A CONSENSUS OF OPINION. 

Now, Mr. S er, I can not dwell upon this idea longer, as I 
would like to 0, but I want to say that in the investigation which 
I undertook to make of this question, the first fact that con- 
fronted me, at the very threshold of my researches was the very 
remarkable one, that almost the entire financial opinion in other 
countries as well as in our own was, thatin the present condition 
of the monetary affairs of the world, the adoption of the polic 
of the free coinage of silver in this country at the ratio 16 of sil- 
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ver to lof gold, would not result in bringing about aparity of the 
metals, or if it did it would be but temporary, and could not per- 
maneni so maintain it, . 

Mr. Walker, in his testimony delivered before the Monetary 
Commission, when he states that nine-tenths of those who ex- 
ercised large financial powers in Europe and four-fifths of those 
in the United States, were of the opinion that this could not be 
accomplished, puts the case in much milder terms than the Di- 
rector of the Mint, when the latter says, as he did in his late 
article in the Forum, that there is not a statesman or a financial 
operator or expert in Europe who believes that this bill or a bill 
of this character could accomplish such results. 

What then, Mr. Speaker, shall we do with this consensus of 
opinion? Are we bound by opinions which come to us from the 
other side of the water? Isayno, Americans who are engaged 
in the grand and glorious business of promoting the progress of 
this great free country, of directing in this new land the march 
of triumphant democracy in America, can not afford to take the 
opinion of any country or of any people, without the fullest ex- 
amination of their merits. 

We must not be fettered with opinions and ideas useful, per- 
haps, in their time and place, but unfitted for this puissant peo- 
ple. Free thought untrammeled by precedent has been the secret 
of our progress, Let us think for ourselves, and let us act for 
ourselves now and always. 

But gentlemen, while we take no opinioni from other quarters 
without due examination, let me tell the advocates of this bill 
that when they despise these opinions and treat them only with 
denunciation, opinions coming, as they do, from many whose 
reputation is worldwide, I tell you they are not acting as states- 
‘men or as patriots, and that posterity will hold them responsible 
if they fail to give them a fair consideration. My fellow-mem- 
bers, you are bound here not simply to rest upon your own un- 
aided wisdom. 

NOT TO REST UPON YOUR OWN UNAIDED WISDOM. 

All the lights of the past are held up before you. The book 
of experience, in which is written the history of the world, is 
open to you, and you are not philosophers and you are not states- 
men if at this day and in this enlightened age, when we are ex- 

FFF 
Bes of the world among our schools and teach ther genera- 
tion how to value and discriminate between the claims of 
conflicting contemporary opinion, I tell you we are not wise if 
we treat a world-wide judgment simply with denunciation and 
withridicule, These opinions are deserving of profound respect. 
We can not afford to pass them 5 of a “‘conspiracy” 
(to use the language of the majority), planned in the Old World 
and successfully carried out there and here;” a ‘‘conspiracy” 
in which science has struck hands with greedy avarice to stop or 
pervert the laws of monetary progress. 


WHAT IS THIS BILL? 

But let me pass from that. What is this bill? It will either 
bring us a flood of silver or it will not. If it brings no silver, as 
has been shown here upon this floor more than once, it is wholly 
inutile and innocuous. It then grants no additional function to 
silver. It gives no increase of metal, and it can therefore oper- 
ate neither to increase the price of the metal nor furnish relief 
by the enlargement of the currency. 


BOTH SIDES BELIEVE SILVER WILL COME HERE. 

But neither side maintains this view. Both sides believe that 
silver will come here; and the pinch of the argument is this: 
We believe that it will come in floods—come until every finan- 
cial channel is choked with it. You believe that it will come in’ 
such quantities that it will regulate itself, and the beneficent re- 
sults of it will be shown in the increased circulation going out 
among the people in such self-regulating quantities as to quicken 
the avenues and marts of trade. But, gentlemen, let me ask you 
right here, ee will the quantity of silver increase, why will it 
come here at all, asan effect of this bill? It must be because this 
bill infuses into silver some life and some vigor which it had not 
petore: WHAT WILL BRING IT HERE. 

What isitthatistosoquickenit? Itis notin the legal-tender 
faculty, for you have got that now. It is not in the fact of its 
weight and fineness, because they are the same as before. What 
is it, then, that this bill confers which is not now existing laws? 
It confers nothing, not one item, but this single feature: that it 
opens the mints of the United States, and says to the world at 
large, Come on, all you who have silver, and we will take 90 
cents’ worth of it, and pay you $1.29 for it,” and that is all. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, not monetizing money or coin. It is, in 
the language of this report, monetizing bullion.” It author- 
izes every man in the whole world, when silver is worth but 90 
cents per ounce in the market, to bring his silver into this mar- 
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ket, to the Mint of the United States, and this Government will 
buy it at the rate of $1.29, no matter what the market price may be. 

not talk to me about the laws of trade. Do not prate about 
statistics, and cover me mountain high with them. U me not 
when money will come in legitimate commerce and when it 
will go. I present to you, in answer to it all, one single fact, 
and that fact is this, that men will sell when and where they can 
make profit by so doing. 

It is not a question, Mr. Speaker, whether the French will send 
their $700,000,000 to the United States. It is not a question 
whether Germany as a people will send their 100,000,000 thalers 
here and sell them in the open market, but as certain as water 
runs down hill, as fire ascends to Heaven, as the greed of man 
seeks his profit wherever there is a prospect of gain, just so cer- 
tain will this silver come into this market whenever the seller 
of it can be assured he will get $1.29 for it instead of 90 cents, its 
market price the world over. Who will come to sell? The ma- 
jority report gives the reply: ‘‘The Mint is an open market for 
all of it (silver) at a fixed price.” How long will it come? Solong 
as present conditions exist. 

THE MAJORITY'S FIRST REASON. 

To meet this self-evident conclusion, the majority report sets 

up two special pleas. Here is the first: 


The familiar warning, that free co 


cause shiploads of silver 
from other couutries to be broug! 


at our mints in ex- 


In reply to this, it may be asked what will be the effect of this 
course on the part of the Treasury. First, will not the very fact 
that these notes may be redeemed in silver bring them below 

as to gold? Will anybody outside of a lunatic asylum put 
00 cents in gold in a coin note which may be redeemed in sil- 
ver at 70 cents in the dollar, or possibly less? Pass this law 
and will not every dollar 5 the gold certificates, 
amounting to one hundred and sixty ons, be promptly col- 
lected in goid, and willone cent of that or of the outstanding gold 
coin go into the new coin certificates? Is it not then perfectly 
clear that a depreciation of the coin notes must at once occur 
whenever the asurer fails to redeem them in gold. 

Indeed, will that result be postponed until the r takes 
such action? Will not the possibility itself besufficient? I will 
ask my friend from California [Mr. BOWERS], if he had a certifi- 
cate in his pocket, and he knew that a ty could give him 
either a silver dollar ora gold dollar, and he knew that silver in 
it would be worth 70 cents, and he wanted 81.29 

Mr. BOWERS rose. 

Mr. PAGE of Maryland. I can not stop for you. [Laughter]. 
Would he take it? 

And here is the second preventive which the majority report 
presents us: 

THE SECOND REASON. 
or 4 standard silver is al W. 
„ 5 

Is not this threshing old straw? 

That Government may ordain a local 5 of 
the value of the material employed may indeed be true. In for- 
mer Lacedzemon had iron money; Russia, leather; the 
East, cowrie shells; the Hudson Bay Indians, furs, and Maryland, 
tobacco. Says Jevons, page 32: 

The essential point is that people should be induced to receive money and 
pass it out freely at steady ratios of exchange for other objects; but there 
must always be some sufficient reason first inducing people to accept the 
money. e force of habit, convention or legal enactment may do much to 
maintain money in circulation when once it is afioat. 

But ail writers on the subject concur in stating that this is 
mere local currency. Such a currency can be kept at par only 
by limiting it to co md with and not exceed the power of 
local absorption. It is upon this principle that subsidiary and 
token coins circulate at par. For this reason France and the 
zara ae in 1874 limited its silver coinage and stopped it 
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Holland in 1874 for a like purpose did the same, and for the 
same reason silver now circulates in this country at par. The 
very moment, however, the limit of the absorbing power of the 
pele | is passed the value of the whole mass depreciates to 

hat the price of the surplus is in the foreign or other market 
to which it must go. Amasa Walker in his Science of Wealth, 
therefore, states the accepted rule which all writers on the sub- 
ject have adopted, as follows: 

Government does not determine the value at all, but simply certifies tothe 
weight and ty. 

Astan coin— 

Says Jevons, page 74— 
is one of which the value in ex: 


depends solely upon the value of the 
material contained init. Token co: on the Prensa Bh are defined in value 
a certain 


by the fact that they can by force of law or custom be exchanged in 


fixed ratio for standard coins. The stamp serves as a mere indication and 
guaranty of the quantity of pure metal. . 

Among other functions of money the two principal are those 
of being the measure and standard of value. It is received only 
to be passed on. To induce people to do this, it must have value 
in itself. No legislative enactment per se can confer this value. 
All coin when it is brought in contact with the currency of 
other countries will gradually settle to the real value of the 
metal it contains without re to its stamp. 

The world soon finds out the true quantity and fineness of the 
metal, and the ordinary rules of supply and demand as certainly 
adjust its price as in the case of any other material. The con- 
tention therefore that the law can settle the value of silver coin 
seems to me siegha Bad variance with all those principles of mone- 

science which have been laid down and accepted by all 
writers on the subject. 
AN INSTRUCTIVE LESSON, 

An instructive lesson upon the power of Government to regu- 
late such matters may be found in the legislation of 1864. At 
that time greenbacks were gradually depreciating. Gold went 
to a high premium and speculation in it ran high in Wall street. 
It was rightly supposed that such speculation was exceedingly 
detrimental to the country, and those who believed that legisla- 
tive enactment could do anything brought in a bill to prohibit 
certain sales of gold.” 

This bill made it illegal to trade in gold or to make any con- 
tract payable in gold and this was enforced by heavy penalties. 
The bill was passed June 17, 1864. It remained in force until 
July 1, 1864, the day on which the President signed a bill re- 
pealing it.~ Gold in the meantime had risen from 89 to 151 per 
cent, and speculation proceeded to an extent before unknown in 
this or any other country. 

If these views be reasonable what must be expected from the 
— e of this bill? I quote as my reply the answer given by 

ewton, in 1717, when asked why silver was then leaving 
England. He says: 

And it appears, by ence as well as by reason, that silver flows from 
those places when its value is lowest in proportion togold, * * * and that 
gold is most plentiful in those places in which its value is highest in pro- 
portion to silver. 

We are not without experience on this point in this country. 
In 1792 the United States established a ratio by which gold was 
undervalued, and as a consequence it fled the country. In 1834 
the ratio was changed, by which silver was then the undervalued 
metal, and as a co uence we were left without silver; so that 
in 1873 when the act demonetizing it was passed there was very 
little of it in the country. 

SILVER MONOMETALLISM, 

The passage of this bill, by which 70 cents’ worth of silver is 
to be made equal in value to the gold dollar, it seems to me, 
would drive gold from circulation among us, and would, there- 
fore, practically bring us to a silver basis. We should then- 
have not bimetallism, but monometallism upon the silver stand- 
ard, a result all would deprecate. It may be admitted we need 
more circulation, though we have now $24.74 per pn Saat her 
than in any of the leadin g commercial nations of the world ex- 


cept France, as appears by the following table: 
Circulation in United States and other countries. 


By report, March 1. 1892: 
Circulation in United States, El. 518. 439,319. or 

But silver monometallism, it will be conceded, will not furnish 
an increased volume of money. What we do need is a true bi- 
metallism in which gold and silver shall be ata parity at the rates 
fixed and so circulate. 

GRESHAM’S IDEA. 

The friends of this bill strenuously contend that Gresham’s law, 
That bad money drives out good money, but that good 8 
can not drive out bad money,” only applies to money of one kin 
of metal. It is true that Gresham formulated his rule from the 
condition of the currency of England, resulting from the compe- 
tition between the good and the bad silver coins of the re 2g 
But no one can mistake the principle which underlies the rule. 
It is as Jevons states it, that the mass of the people as a general 
rule pass the good and the bad indifferently; but the few, fin 
there can be a pon made outof it, carefully select the more val- 
uable coins and melt, hoard, or export them, 

Every financial law in its last analysis is but the resultant of 
the forces of self-interest. And whenever a currency is so ar- 
ranged that an advantage can be acquired by converting gold to 
private uses by withdrawing it from circulation and passing along 
the silver it is absolutely certain that it will be so done,and that cer- 
tainty then becomes a law of finance. Gresham's law has there- 
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fore always been applied to the relations of ali kinds of money in 
the same circulation. 

It was a necessity, however, for the friends of this bill to limit 
the scope of Gresham’s law; for if this ancient rule, always con- 
ceded to be sound, applies here at all, it but confirms the reasoning 
that maintains that the passage of this bill means the de 
of gold, a flood of silver, and the establisment of the silver stand- 

as the sole basis of our currency. 
FOREIGN CONDITION OF MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

Ihave so far considered this bill without referring to the ex- 
isting monetary condition of Europe. Il this be taken into the 
account, and no consideration of the subject is complete without 
doing so, the situation becomes much more impressive. 

First. An examination of the statistics will show that since 1873 
the world’s product of silver has more than doubled, while that 
of gold has only increased about 25 per cent. 


Gold anà silver product in the world. 


1873. | 1890. 
Ou. 3 NCES, 
2 .;oB the EEA N S caconstedesese 96, 200, 000 | 116, 009, 000 
a CE OU Sick pennalone ebacondiss oni A 260,000 | 128, 914, 000 


Second. Notwithstanding the large purchases of silver by the 
Government under the acts of 1878 and 1890 amounting in the ag- 
gregate to more than 377,000,000 ounces, the commercial value 
of $ ver has steadily declined, as will be seen from the following 
table: - 


The commercial value of the pure silver contained in the silver dollar has 
been annually since 1873, at the average price of each year, as follows: 


Bullion value of the silver dollar, 1873-1890. 


Whether this decline is due to the demonetization of silver by 
the act. of 1873 or to the enormous increase in its production 


or 
both, is, for the purpose now in view, immaterial. That it isa 
fact is sufficient. \ 

Third. The stock of silver in the princi countries in the 
world is about (per Director of Mint) $3,936,241,624, of which the 
United States holds about 8539, 241,624. 

To this condition of the silver market, showing an increased 
roduction, an immense stock, and steadily taing prices, there 
s to be added a further all-important consideration that there 

is and will continue to be a failure of the demand, owing to the 
fact that ail Europe is now on a gold basis. 

England has been upon a gold standard since 1816. By her 
commercial supremacy she has been able to put the settlement 
of all international balances upon the basis of the gold value of 
the pound sterling. So important was this influence that in 1867 
at a monetary conference in which the Latin Union (consisting 
of France, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, and Greece) Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States were represented, after a 
‘general discussion of the whole subject it was recommended b 
a majority vote that a single monetary system on the gold stand- 
ard ought to be adopted. 

In 1871 and 1873 silver was demonetized and gold made the sole 
standard of value in Germany, and to provide the gold necessary 
for the change that country sold a large proportion of her silver 
at a discount on the then prevailing price. 

In 1872 Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, constituting the Scan- 
dinavian Union, demonetized silver and adopted the gold stand- 


ard. 
In 1874 the Latin Union, inating it necessary to protect itself 
from the current of silver then flowing into the countries com- 
posing that association, agreed to limit their coinage of silver, 
and subsequently in 1878 ceased absolutely to coin that metal, 
and have coined none at all since. It may be remarked here as 
having some bearing on the subject, that by the terms of the 
agreement of the Latin Union entered into November 6, 1885, if 
one of the States desires toresume the free coinage of silver it 
shall have power to do so, on condition of exchanging * * * 
in gold and at sight,” the coin stamped with their effigies and 
cirlculating within their territory;“ thus 8 placing the 
coinage of those countries on a strictly gold basis. 
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Holland in 1875 adopted a double standard, but prohibited the 
coinage of silver. 

Russia in 1876 suspended the coinage of silver except for its 
China trade. 

Austria-Hungary has determined to adopt the gold standard. 

TIME INOPPORTUNE. 

From this brief statement it would seem we are choosing a most 
inopportune /period for our experiment. A falling market, an 
increased supply, and the worl ainst us. To maintain silver 
ata with gold under such circumstances, it is obvious it 
would be necessary to raise the price of silver to a parity with gold 
at a ratio of 16 to 1 the world over. This would mean that the 
four thousand millions of silyer would be increased in value by 
this act of Congress $1,000,000,000. In other words, that an act 
of Congress has added so much wealth to the world. I can not 


bring myself to the belief that any statute can have such an effect. 

The minority report estimates, by the authority of the Director 

the Mint, the stock of silver in European countries to be as fol- 
ows: 


Can there be a doubt, in view of existing circumstances, that a 
large proportion of that immence sum will come to us? Already 
weare being drained of gold tosupply the demandsof the Euro 
markets. In 1891 the excess of exports over imports of gold was 
$67,946,768. With our gold leaving us and this mass of silver 
ready to take its place, what serious evils may we 3 
should this bill pass? A depreciated currency, gold the toy of 
577705 exchanges, what commercial and business ruin is there 


The comments of Lord Macaulay upon a condition similar to 
thisin England have already been quoted in this debate with great 
force. Letmeadd whatan eminentcitizen of New York has said: 


a e. pestilence, and famine are after all but local and temporary ca- 
lamities; floods, earthquakes, and cyclones are limited in their disastrous re- 
sults; but a change in the s of values affects all existing contrac 
upsets all the calculations of business, reaches voy family in the land, 
converts legitimate trade into speculation and gambling. 


WAGE-EARNER AND THE FARMER. 

Twoclasses of persons excite my particular interest, however— 
the wage-earner and the farmer. The first is he who suffers 
soonestand worst. Changed financial conditions reach him latest 
in the effect onhisearnings. While the purchasing power of the 
coin he receives may daily grow less, his daily stipend remains 
fixed in amount. e becomes more and more burdened with the 
eare of providing for his wife and children, and he too often 
wonders as he ponders over his troubles why his dollar does not 
bring him as much as it once did. 

And the farmer, taxed on all he consumes, condemned to buy 
in a market the highest in the world, made so by tariffs im- 
posed for the benefit of those whom he sees growing richer and 
richer while he grows poorer, and forced to sell in the lowest 
market in the world at free-trade prices, has now the prospect 
of being compelled to receive his hard-earned profits in a de- 
preciated currency, at the rate of 70 cents on the dollar. 

I can not support a bill that may, and I believe will, produce 
such results. [Applause.] 


Free Coinage of Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. BENJAMIN H. BUNN, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BUNN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The importance of the question now under 
consideration can scarcely be estimated. Never before in the 
history of this country has any question so completely divided 
the dominant party in this Hall. 

I have listened, . Speaker, with much concern to the argu- 
ments against it; for it has seemed to me, Mr. Speaker, that at 
times its opponents were almost driven to madness. I congratu- 
late this House to-day that reason has again been enthroned, 
and that the Representatives of a free people are left to the ex- 
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pie of their judgments as expressed by their own people at 
ome. 
I listened with much pleasure to the gentleman who last spoke 


from the State of New York [Mr. CocKRAN]. I heard his elo- 

auans appeals when he desired to impress on this House that 
was no sectional question. I could but recall the 

of the gentleman who occupies the seat just behind me, when 

night before last he arose in his place and stated that this was 

but a local question; that it was no political question, but simply 

a sectional one. 

It seems to me, as I said before, that reason is about to be en- 
throned. The members who favor this bill have feared that 
there was too much ofsectionalism in it. I regret, sir, that in the 
short time allowed me I am not able to review fully this bill. I 
shall leave that duty to the members of the committee, and shall 
content myself by responding to some of the objections urged 
against it by those who oppos it. 

In the outset we were told that there were but two classes of 
men in the United States—in the whole of this broad land—who 
favored its e. It is argued on this floor that the silver- 
miners and bullion-owners were one of the classes who favor it; 
that they were to be the beneficiaries of it and were demanding 
its passage. 

I need not pene to tell this House that if they were the men 
solely to be benefited by the bill, if the pu and effect of it 
was alone to benefit the silver-miners and bullion-owners, it 
would find no place in a Democratic Congress. They said also 
that there was but one other class who favorits eand that 
is the debtor class. Now, while they need the assistance 
that we are able to give them, while they need every encourage- 
ment that we can offer, if they were the only persons to be ben- 
efited by its pango, this bill would have no standing here. 

Now, sir, Í call the attention of this House and the count 
to the class of men who are demanding the passage of this bill. 
I hold in my hand and I desire to send forward and have read as 

of my remarks, these extracts from twenty-four of the Dem- 
ocratic State platforms, showing what they say in regard to this 
matter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Arkansas.—We denounce as iniquitous the silver bill as by the 
present Republican House of Representatives as an attempt to demoralize 
silver and to build up the fortunes of the favored few, and we favor the free 
and unrestricted coinage of silver, and an ini volume of rreng; ro- 
stricted alone to the necessary demands of the country, which shall be a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. We believe the power to issue and 
control the volume of currency belongs alone to the Government and that 
mue power should not be delegated to or controlled by any other authority. 

ornia,—We favor the free coinage of silver, and demand that it be made 
an ted legal tender for all purposes, public and private. 

Colorado.—We favor the free and unlimited coinage of silyer, and repeat 


our condemnation of the act of the Republican party, which struck down the 
curren¢y of the people in the interest of and at the dictation of the moneyed 


aristocracy of this country. 

Florida.—We persistently and continuously oppose the pernicious system 
of contrac the circulat: medium of the country, as now conducted by 
the National Government. Theconsideration of the subtreasury bill in Con- 


gress indicates a desire upon the part of the whole ple for an increase of 
a circulating medium, enn tt is the duty of our 9 in Congress to se- 
cure the passage of some law that ve the required relief. 

Idaho. We tender our titude to the Democrats in Co: for their 
almost unanimous votes in both Houses for the free and ted coinage 
of silver, and congratulate the people of our new State that there is one 
great political organization in the country committed by its votes in Con- 
gress to a measure so essential to the 22333 of Idaho. The silver bill 
as enacted by the Republican Congress is a compromise in the interests of 
Wallstreet, clothes the Secretary of the Treasury with power to refuse to 
purchase bullion on the pretext that bullion is not offered at the market 
price, and enables him to bear the silver market by refusing to purchase ex- 
cept at his discretion, and at such price as he may determine. 

Uinois.—We demand that all unnecessary restrictions be removed from 
the coinage of silver. 

Indiana.—We denounce the silver bill, so called, recently enacted as an 
ignominious surrender to the money power, It perpetuates the demoneti- 
zation of silver and the single gold standard, whereas the interests of the 
ye require the complete remonetization of silver and its restoration to 
perfect equality with gold in our coinage. We demand the free and unre- 
stricted coinage of silver upon the basis existing prior to 1873. 

Jowa.—We reiterate our demand of one year ago for the free coinage of 
silver, and that it be made fuli legal tender for debts, 3 and private; 
and denounce as unjust and dishonest the provision of the law recently en- 
acted, allo parties to stipulate 1 in silver and silver cer- 
tificates, thus setting up one standard for the creditor and another for the 
debtor, one for the poor man and another for the rich man. 

Kansas.—We favor the free co! of silver. 

Kentucky.—_Recognizing the fact that the United States is the greatest 
silver-producing country in the world, and that both gold and silver were 
equally the money of the Constitution from the beginning of the Republic 
until the hostile and fraudulent legislation of the Republican party against 
silver, which unduly contracted the circulating medium of the country, and 
feeling that the great interests of the people demand more money for use in 
the channels of trade and commerce, we tender our gratitude to the Demo- 
crates in the last Specs ‘Ded for their almost ous votes in both Houses 
in favor of silver, and demand its restoration to the position of equality be- 
fore the law given to it by our fathers. ~ 

Michigan.—We believe in the free and unlimited 8 of gold and silver, 
unhampered * conditions as to the legal-tender qualities of either, and un- 
hampered by the proviso Se coinage of silver after July 1, 1891. We 
condemn the 8 policy because it demonetized silver and still re- 
fuses the demand of the people for a restorationof silver to acomplete equal- 
i, —4— ld. We condemu the Republican members of Congress from the 


chigan who voted against the complete remonetization of silver. 


Mississippi.—We believe that gold and silver should be coined upon the 
same terms and conditions, and that when the Government shall cease to 
discriminate between them they will freely circulate side by side and be 


equally useful and 8 to the people. We also believe that there 
should be an additional e of notes, interc ble with . 
sufficient to transact the business of the country and to ve the presen’ 


financial depression. 

Missouri.—We are in favor of the free and unrestricted coinage of silver 
and the increase of currency to meet the legitimate demands of trade, and 
we believe that the power to issue and control the volume of such currency 
should be assumed by the Government. 

Nebraska.—We favor the placing of the silver dollar on its former footing 
‘with gold coin in our coin: law, with equal legal-tender qualities, and we 
denounce as unjust and dishonest the law recently enacted as a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the gold coin for the benefit of the money power, and we 
further declare ourselves in favor of the free coinage of silver. 

Nevada.—We declare for the free and unlimited co: of standard silver 
dollars of the present weight and fineness, to be legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, equally with gold. 

North Carolina.—The Democracy of North Carolina favor the free co 
of silver and increase of the currency and the repeal of the internal-revenue 


r 


crease the value of gold, depress 
te ; and we demand the reinstatement of the constitutional standard 
of both gold and silver, with the equal right of each to free and unlimited 


coinage 
338 e er = 2 which has ever e heen by the 

mocratic party, go! ver are equally the peoples money; we 
are op to all measures of discrimination silver, and demand 
free co to supply the needs of business; and that all money issued by 
the Government be made! tender for all debts both public and private. 

South Dakota.—We demand the currency be increased to meet the needs of 
business, but without causing its depreciation, We reaffirm the ition 
always maintained by the Democratic sod that gold and silver should be 
regarded as equally the money of the e. We are opposed to all meas- 
ures of discrimination against silver, and denounce the Republican party for 
its demonetization. 

South Carolina.—We favor the free and unlimited coinage of silver, the in- 
crease of the currency, and the repeal of the internal-revenue system. 

Tennessee.—We demand a currency of gold and silver, and also of paper, 
convertible into coin at the option of the holder, and we demand the free 
coin of silver on the basis originally fixed by law, and that it and the 
gold dollar shall be equally a unit of value. 

Texas.—We are in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and in- 
dorse the action of our Senators and Representatives therefor. 

West Virginia.—That the Democrats of West Vi declare that they 
are unalterably in favor of the free and unlimited co’ of silver. 

Wyomang.—We demand the free coinage of silver, and we denounce the 
er ie party for the enactment of a law which makes it discretionary 
with the Secretary of the Treasury to demonetize silver. 


Mr. BUNN. Mr. Speaker, the extracts which have just been 
read contain planks in the platforms of twenty-four States of 
this Union. ese have been passed by the Democrats in con- 
vention assembled, and none of them antedate 1890. I call the 
attention of this House to this fact, that, by the Eleventh Census, 
there were only 62,262,250 inhabitants in the United States; 
and the population of those States whose platforms I have sent 
forward and had read amounts to 31,769,867. So that we find that 
these States alone contain more than half of the population of 
the United States. They have spoken in the eloquence of figures 
demanding the passage of this bill. 

Shall Istop here? Again casting my eyes southward I find, 
first, the State of Virginia, whose platform is not among the 
twenty-four just read. Her representatives stand here and say 
to us that she desires to cast her lot among those Democratic 
States who have spoken on the question. Again, Alabama's 
platform is not there. She joinswith her sister States in this de- 
mand. Louisiana’s platform is not there, but I am told that her 
Representatives here are almost solid for the free coinage of sil- 
ver. Georgia is not in that list, and yet I am told that every 
single member from Georgia is speaking here for his State 

ay, urging the passage of this bill. ontana is not there, 
and she is solid for it. So that we will add to these 31,769,867, 
6,239,319, the aggregate ay aban of these five States, and we find 
the people of twenty-nine States, aggregating 37,999,186, against 
only 24,623,062 people who are opposing it, and this calculation 
gives, to those opposing the bill, the benefit ofall the Territories 
as well as States not above enumerated. 

Now, sir, is this bill sectional? The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. COVERT] says it is. If it is sectional, what section is de- 
manding it? Casting our eyes southward, and following the At- 
lantic coast from here to the Gulf, we find them a unit for it. 
Sweeping the Gulf States to the great State of Texas we find 
them aunit forit. Taking up the Mississippi. even to the Great 
Lakes, and they are almost a unit for it. Looking westward 
from the Mississippi, even to the Pacific Ocean, we find that sec- 
tion almost a unit for it, and the section opposing it is hemmed 
in by the lakes and bounded by the Atlantic on the east, the 
Potomac on the south, and the St. Lawrence on the north. Is it 
sectional, I beg of you? If it is, let us discard it. Let us say to 
the people of this country that sectionalism shall no longer di- 
vide it. Let us prove our statesmanship by marching up to the 
performance of our duty, as the representatives of the whole 
people, a duty which we are instructed by our own constituents 
to perform. 


~ 
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Exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. 


Eleven months ending 
November 30, 1891. 


Is ape further proof that this bill is being pressed by the ma- 
w of the citizens of the United States necessary? Ithink not. 

et I can not leave this branch of the subjett without referring 
2 40 other fact, and that is that those who raise the exports 

vor it. 

The gentleman from New York last night in his very able and 
eloquent pt, Nanri (Lrefer to Mr. BACoNn) stated that ‘‘ the added 

this countr 


Articles. — __$__—_—_—_—_—_—— 
Quantities. | Values. 


wealth of is itssurplus product shipped abroad. Se Se ears oF 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to add to this 37,999,186 of le who y 3 — 31, 93 
are demanding the of this bill for the free and unlimited 1 5 
co of silver that added surplus. How do I arrive at it? I 2, 451, 622, 318 
send forward to the Clerk's desk and ask to be read as a part of 8 rh Rahat 
my remarks a table showing the entire exports of this country Total unmanufactured . .. Tos -) 4 bis, ode} 258, 381, 828 
for the eleven months ending November 30, 1891. Manufactures em fo 
Exports of domestic merchandise. 5 yards.| 35,541,356 | 2,237,910 
: oer ae A EA yards..| 131,272,732 | 8,649,963 
oars Higren months ending e yaras. | 10,408 | 10,887,673 
Quantities. | Values. ong T . 1, 425, 800 
Agricultural implements: 
Mowers and reapers, * pecs %S A 81, 605, 604 
Plows and cultivators, parts of ba 408, 276 
All other, and parts of... x 883, 561 
MGA So E A a EE A E a E EA 2,987,531 


B 
88828 


Bones, hoofs, horns and horn tips. strips and waste. 
Books, maps, engravings, etchings, and other 

ele K??. 
Brass, and manufactures or 


— 


x 
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BS 28388388323 


01 1, 275 
3988 am 
24, 842,529 | 16,407,660 

247, 204 826, 346 

2, 048, 559 907, 074 
9,165,082 | > 253,512 
7,011, 022 6, 588, 340 
11 7 8 8 
11, 464, 594 57, 007, 145 
1, 066, 638 

201, 250, 997 


Glass and glassware: 


Window giass. 6, 672 
—: — snersasraneh santas been sesnengene All other 826, 536 
Ashes, pot and pearl 
D es and dyestuffs .. 833, 208 
M 1, 563, 633 
94,442 
1, 521, 206 
Gunpowder and other explosives: 
NTO WOOT AEA OR 82, 496 
Clocks and watches: BE OCG OTIA E kn sah a Sobes ano bw diinn amie lam nasa pathaore 4 iets anes 820, 278 
Oe Ot ee SOOT ͤ — ee et 
Watches, and parts of ORR so cn wadeiie ln he S A ENSS 911,774 
. Hair, and manufactures of 25.816 
— — 16 
Hides and skins, other than furs ... 1,383, 185 
CCC ——! E SA a TAN SET oa ad can She canabe wea bunwediwesamees 62,728 
na e PETE ee ER E PAN TODD SEEE A E nba E E EEE ER 1,350, 689 
i ROU EE S EEN ¼ Ä A ON —2'ʃ 54, 920 
INE A T E E A 
India rubber and gutta percha, manufacturers of: 
Coffee and cocoa, ground or prepared, and chocolate. Boots and shoes 
Copper, and manufactures of: TU Sy Se ee Ra Fee ee 
cc ( ( ((( 
Fs end bars, and old 
other manufactures ot Ink, printer's, and other 
Instruments and a; tus for scientific 5 
Total, not including ore including telegraph, telephone, and other electric. 
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Exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. Exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. 


Eleven months ending 
- . 30, 1891: 


Quantities. | Values. 


Eleyen months ending 
Articles. November 30, 1891. 


Quantities.| Values. 


Iron 1 AS and manufactures of: 


$229, 121 Mineral, refined or Py me VE Ga ee 
Band, hoop, l iron. — | A 364,197 9, 350 Residw inclu tar, and all other from 
Bar 15 80,976 which light es have been dis- 
Car wheels 111, 569 a BER ee Se ee M 
n. $749, 937 
rw 130, 973 
r Z 783,419 
Ingots, bars, and rods of steel Abs. „177, 35, 001 
Locks, hinges, 


and — — alder hardware 1, 898, 873 Cotes BOG. oA oe mea 
9, Linseed 


Total vegetable. 


Ore, gold and silver bearing 
Paines and and painters’ colors 


Paper, and manufactures of: 


A emu 
Jewe and manufactures of gold and silver ....... a 

Larios chatstoters kilo evince tnd FOCIA 08,278 918 | 3, B35, os 

8 84.651,86 | 4, 237,817 

AOE SAA eee 432, 260, 047 | 32, 290, 062 

75.182.775 7.412.244 

863, 055 61.075 

68,298,910 | 4, 041.790 

386,219,93 27, 207,191 

80, 325 8.400 

1,537,720 204, 835 

68,386,688 0, 799,000 

12.554 

923,212 


Spermaceti and spermacetiwac«õcõckk 


Spirits, distilled: 
Alcohol, including pure, neutral, or col 
irits. -proof 


Stationery, except of paper 
Stereotype and e —— tes... 
Straw and palm leaf, man 


Mineral, crude, eh all natural oils, with- 
out regard tra "galls... 


eee ai Hektor prod 
a clu ter ucts of 
distillatio = galls.. 


Illummating 
Lubricating and heavy paraàmne oH. Falls 


Exports of domestic merchandise—Continued. 


tio val t domestic merchandise, b 8 „ 
Recapitulation of sd ign mabe of ry gene nor so y groups, accord- 


Eleyen months ending 
November 30, 1891. 


Quantities. | Values. 


Eleven months ending 
November 30, 1891. 


Articles. 


Domestic products of— 


217, 536, 473 | $18,709, 800 
11.788744 302 912 


229, 332,217 | 19,012,712 


From this it will be seen that the total exports November 30, 
1891, for the eleven months ending on this day, aggregate $838,- 
755,134. Glancing at the Southern States I find that in that time 
she shipped cotton aggregating $233,381,828. Where does she 
stand to-day? She stands upon this floor almost as a unit de- 
manding the p e of this bill. I sweep down the columns, 
and I find that of breadstuffs $201,250,997 were shipped. Where 
are the great States of this Union that raise these breadstuffs? 


Vegetables, canned 
Ali other, including pickles 


country? Ifin 


other agricultu 
agricultural exports, araoe pau a unit for this bill, and these 
exports comprise 75. 


They are generally in favor of the passage of this bill. 


I turn to the gront section that produces the provisions of this 

that they shipped $118,496,031, and where do 
they stand to-day? They stand, I say, almost as a unit demand- 
ing the passage of this bill for the free coinage of silver. These 
itemsalone aggregate $553,128,856. Add to that $78,286,185 for the 
exports, and we have a total of $631,415,041 of 


per cent of the entire exports of this 
country. These figures in thunder tones, and more elo- 
quently than mortal tongue coulc tell, that the people of this 


3 nation are with the Democratic party in its demands. My peo- 
In bottles ple, Mr. eH ayer are in favor of this bill, but 8 do not believe 
Not in bottles ee. that it will give them absolute immunity for all their sufferings. 

lf ðâv ß ĩ ae wpa ol Somer cuneate. It is my purpose here upon this floor to demand relief until 
: the present financial system is changed. I regard this as but 
adie N eee e Sraa 1144 3 60 | the entering wedge. L am demanding now, only that which has 
KWE ay : pes 5 by ae Loot << 8 party for yen oh 
Lumber— t was e platform of the natio: mocratic party in . 
7 -Mieet..| 10 80 8,054,143 We went tothe country upon that platform, and for the first time 
Hoops and hoop poles— PRS EAN Laa ee 52,977 | in a quarter of a century, wewon. If it was Democratic then, why 

WRONG a5. tans E DA 7, 330 18,556 | is it undemocratic now? 2 
ERONEN Dae Senet ON 89| Ir. Speaker, I was shocked this morning when I picked up 
EIn RREN Ai eai the Brooklyn Eagle and read a marked piece headed If the 
Box 22222 B PE = South wants the force bill, the South can have it.” I will not 
= Staves and headings 7 Pa ct to tos a ought not to have been written, and I will 
Timber— This article, Mr. Speaker, is but a threat from the New York 
8 oe err papi ee wine lest. 4418.00 ee i | Democracy that we must vote with them or they will turn their 
Tome aid thes Miiher eo see csi ae 1,985 171 | backs upon us. We have followed their leadership, Mr. Speaker, 
E a tris ce 3 of a bested snd ye hero pever Ladki ane 
2222. Aai Maa EAEE ' gle demand as a condition p en our devotion eir 
VP 162,235 | cause. We have not asked them to put a single plank in our 
Hogsheads and barrels, empty platform, but we have followed in their lead. We want todo 
| Household furniture so again, but they seem determined to drive us into measures. 


Carried in American vessels: oe 


Carried in foreign vessels: Steam 
Sailing 


This they can not do. The first time we prefer a 1 85 they 
say, If you persist in demanding that request we will say that 
you can ge under Republican rule.” Is it fair; isit just; is it 
right? It is not fair; it is not just; it is not right; it is not Dem- 


‘Wool, and manufactures of: ocratic, and the penalty for such conduct must rest where it be- 
VV ae aoe 16.85 | Tongs. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
26, 857 18,516 Thsve tried to show by stating the facts that svory principle 
Fiannels and biankets 25,256 | of justice to a great majority of our people requires the passage 
3 E AE E E A S EATA ae 5 of this bill. Now let us pause for a moment and see where that 
W braze 1,218 | majority comes from. Is it from those sections where the Demo- 
| Total manufactures . 453,605 | cratic majorities usually come? I 8 are man 1 8 0 
Zine, and 5 . EEn 5 Ta SE = m me eae nine be admitted that the agricultur tricts 
FFF — : Upon this point I wish to dwell for afew moments. That silver 
Pigs, bars, plates, and sheets ws. 3,781,557 223,987 is the coin of the poor man and the debtor class no one can or 
other manufactures or 31,349 | will deny. It will also be eee shes prior to 5 w n 1873 
-z> | demonetizing silver, silver was worth more than gold. It is now 
V — BGS claimed chat it is dishonorable to remonetize silver, because it 
All articles not elsewhere enumerated: is greatly reduced in value, and that the value of the silver bul- 
Nate psec") g ͤ . Cae BLE 1.578.846 lion isonly 70cents in the dollar, and that it will force a70-cent dol- 
7... ĩ ͤ anna Samra S —— OO | lar upon the country. I deny that the passage of this bill would 
Total value of exports of domestic mer- have that effect, but I assert that the value of both silver and gold 
chandise. ...... rec 888,795, 184 | would soon be equal; and to akoy 58 0 am Bip siaua in snis Da 
lief I willread the following from Mr. Trumbo, a ing banker 
Oarried in cars and other land vehicles --.-.-------- pean ee eh 2241.85 and miner of San Francisco, Cal. : : 


There has been a steady increase in the amount of business done in this 
country, and a constant shrinkage of the volume of money per capita. At 
th ning of the late war this nation did $15,000,000,000 of business, and 


e 
we had #22 for every inhabitant. Last year the business aggregated 866,000, 
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000,000, but the money per capita in the country has dwindled to less than 812. 
So there is an absolute need of more currency, 
But the opponents of the free-coinage bill say that if the bill becomes a law 
gold will go to 25 per cent premium. Admit that and say you have $100,000 
gold in your yault, and what will you do with it? The abstraction of gold 
would put money to 6 or 7 per cent per annum. 1 ss $100,000 and earn 
that per cent by the withdrawal of the yellow metal. Then Saba would sit 
down and look atyour gold fora year. It would bring you in about the same 
revenue as an unimproved corner lot. Iam getting 7 per cent or higher for 
my silver. How long before you would come to the conclusion to sell your 
‘old; and would not all who held it come tothis conclusion at the same time? 


ow, to whom will you sell it? 

4 57 I buy a stock at par and it runs up to 25 per cent premium. The 
first t ng I dois to sell my stock and capitalize the premium. That is what 
every individual would do in stocks, and he will do just so with gold. It 18 
said the foreigners will get all our gold. Is it to be supposed that we are 
such fools as to sell our gold for not ? And if they are willing to pay us 
25 per cent premium for it we will dig it out of the earth so fast that it will 
make us rich and them poor. Moreover, the effect of gold at 25 per cent ipro: 
mium would be the same as putting an export duty of 25 per cent on all Eng- 


lish and foreign sexported from abroad. How long do you suppose they 
would pursue course toward us, their greatest customer? 
It will be interesting to take the price of silver in 1872 and since 


its . and compare it with the price of cotton since 
that time. 

A careful examination of this matter will show that when sil- 
ver is low cotton is low; as soon as silver rises cotton instantly 
advances, the latter in about the same proportion as the former. 
This having been the case for twenty years, and neither silver 
nor cotton haying been as high as they were before, and cotton 
to-day having with silver touched about the lowest point ever 
reached, can there be any surprise at the united action on the 
part of the cotton belt in this matter? And Mr. Speaker, it is 
easy to see vy this is. Itis because India raised enough cotton 
to hold the balance of power, and all her cotton is paid for in sil- 
ver. Thesame may be said of wheat. But I leave the discussion 
55 mu matter to others whose immediate interests are involved 

nit. 

Suppose, however, we admit for the sake of argument that it 
would have the effect claimed, is there any justice in enacting a 
law to reduce the value of a poor man’s money and when you 
have by your own act succeeded in doing so and are asked to again 

ive silver her place among the metals of the world, to say it is 
ishonest and dishonorable, and if you take that road, that is, if 
ou attempt to restore it, you are pursuing the road to national 
grace and shame. This is the argument of some of the oppo- 
nents of this bill. I know not how to characterize such expres- 
sions as these, which come from some of the great moneyed centers 
of this country, other than tosay that eloquence is substituted 
for reason and argument and intended to obscure the real issue 
involved in this bill. 

The author of the minority report on this bill, and its leading 
opponent [Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts], says: I argue that 

is country should do everything in its power to secure silver 
again its proper place inthe currency systemof the world.” We 
would expect any man capable of uttering this sentiment to be 
fighting with us for the passage of this bill. Not so with Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS. He desires to seek an international conference to do 
what the United States alone, has undone. Hisreasoning may be 
traced to the fact that his constituents are numbered among the 
single-standard men,who are willing to see the purchasing power 
of a dollar enhanced by making the dollar itself, harder to get. 

We have it in our power now to give silver its place in the 
currency system of the world, and itis our duty to do so speedily 
and at once. I appeal to you, my fellow Representatives, with- 
out regard to section, and ask you to hear the tales of distress as 
they come from the vast agricultural sections of this country, 
knocking at the doors of Congress asking that you do justice to 
them. They have been 3 by day, week by week, 
month by month, year by year. ey have been told that the 
country is p ring and all is working well. They have found 
that the laws upon our statute books, while good enough for our 
manufacturing and commercial cities, causing them to grow 
rich and richer each day, alas, at their expense, until want, suf- 
fering, yea, almost starvation itself, is staring them in the face, 
and they must, they will, have relief. 

I take no stock in the cry of the demagogue that any one stat- 
ute, I care not how broad and comprehensive it may be, will give 
absolute oy to our agricultural interest. Time alone 
coupled with g laws, is its only salvation.. You had as well 
tell me that the patient who is in the very lowest stage of conva- 
lescence with typhoid fever, whose physician has sat by his bed- 
side for days and weeks and has just Macayered thatthe crisishad 
passed, could be restored at once to his former vigor of body and 
mind by the prescription of a quack, as that our farmers can be 
restored to their former prosperity by any one bill, I care not 
how sweeping it may be. They are like the patient, they must 
have all theadvantages good laws can give them, so that nature, 
combined with their own efforts, will build them up again. 

I advocate the passage of this bill because it is in line with the 
financial relief which this country must have, and which this 
body must give, if it shall do justice to that class of its people 


whom I have the honor in part to represent. If we shall hope 
to succeed as a great political party we must do justice to all 
sections. We can not succeed ay aligning ourselves alone with 
the moneyed aristocracy of the Northern States, we must also do 
justice to the agricultural States. 

We must goto the country in the coming campaign with finan- 
cial reform and tariff reform as our issues, and we will win. I 
would reduce the tariff, even if by itsreduction we ran the risk of 
having the collections from allsourcesof revenue less than the ex- 
penses of the Government. In this event I would meet the de- 
ficiency by having the United States Government issue legal- 
tender notes to make it up. We have, in my opinion, paid the 
indebtedness of this Government, during the last two decades, 
more rapidly than the good of the people has warranted. ‘This 
generation has paid enough of it, and ought, in my opinion, to pay 
no more. Byt we would also accomplish another purpose 
and that is, increase the circulating medium, which is too small 
for the business needs of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I need not the attention of this House to the 
fact that there is a state of unrest in the rural districts of the 
United States which demands at our hands serious consideration. 
We have from every stump in the land for years past educated 
these 18 8 to believe that the Republican party alone was re- 
sponsible for the unjust burdens heaped upon them. In this we 
were right, and I here and now reiterate it. 

We payo promiso them relief if we ever succeeded in getting 
control. e people believed us, and when they went to ths 
polls in 1890 they wiped out of political existence the men who 
controlled the Fifty-first Congress because they had done those 
things which they ought not to have done. 

They sent the Fifty-second Congress here, with the largest 
Democratic majority that any tontoa party has had upon this 
floor during the past quarter of a century. 

Shall this body, elected as it was upon this promise, fail to 
offer some relief; it will not be claimed that we can fulfill our 
promises, because we control but one of the legislative branches 
of the Government; but this branch should show its willing- 
ness to do something for this class of our constituency. If wedo 
not, it will be no excuse for us to`say that the Senate and the 
President were Republican and that we could enact no laws for 
their relief. By our action here our sincerity will bs weighed. 
I grant that it would be impolitic for this House to go too far 
in its legislation, lest its bills might fail in the other end of the 
Capitol, and thus we lose the opportunity to loosen in the slightest 
degree the bands which bind them so closely. 

ut we must do something in the direction of relief for our 
people, and failing to accomplish all that is AOSA meo 
sary the responsibility for our failure must rest where it belongs. 
If we fail to act at all the responsibility mustrest uponus. And 
when the marshaled hosts shall meet on the Ist day of Novem- 
ber, 1892, to pass in judgment upon us it takes no prophet to 
foretell the fate of the 3 Congress. 

Those who have been faithless to the people will be beaten be- 
cause they have left undone those things which they ought to 
have done. Letus heed the mutterings of the discontent which 
are conveyed to us from every quarter before it is too late. 

Let us do our duty to the whole people, and see that we give 
no just cause for desertion from our ranks. 

Letus rather reach out and catch the stragglers and bring them 
into our fold. We can do it by treating the whole country with 
scant justice now. This will be an earnest of good faith, and will 
assure them that complete justice will be meted out to them 
when the Democratic party shall have gained control of every 
branch of this Government. 

Do ene I beseech you, my fellow-members, pass lightly this 
appeal. 

Justice to an outraged and oppressed people, now growing im- 
patient,demand your earnest and careful consideration. 


Free Coinage of Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM BAKER, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 31, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the issue of 
coin notes, and for other purposes. 
Mr. BAKER said: ; 
Mr. SPEAKER: There is a period in the history of every legis- 


lative body when it becomes their duty to raise themselves above 


party consideration and to stand upon the broad platform of pa- 
triotism. 


Is such a period upon us now? < 

The question now before us for consideration is one, as I un- 
derstand it, that must and will affect the interests directly or 
indirectly of all classes of citizens. Such being the case, it be- 
comes our duty to inquire in what way will it affect them. Will 
it be for their betterment? 

As a Representative from an agricultural and stock-raising 
section of the West, I shall treat this question first from the 
standpoint of an agriculturist. 

The basic principle upon which all wealth is founded is agri- 
culture; and as no effect can exist in nature without an adequate 
cause to produce it, we shall inquire first what effect the free 
coinage of silver will have upon the agriculturists of this coun- 
try: Wil it bring to them prosperi; and if so, in what way 

l their prosperity affect other branches of industry? Can a 
nation as a whole be prosperous unless the agriculturists thereof 
are prosperous? 

As the giant oak 3 from a healthy germ planted in rich 
soil, nourished b. e and moisture, so must the icul- 
turist have the elements which are essential to give inspiration 
to thought, to quicken the pulse of mk ef and to give 7 to 
mind and body, that he may be enabled to perfectly f his 
mission. 

This hypothesis we believe to be true, viz, that prosperity is 
essential to man’s happiness, and that unless the agriculturist 


is p rous he will be neithercontentedor happy. Thisleads 
us to t uiry: What changes have been wrought in his con- 
dition by legislation in the last twenty-five years? 


Twenty-five years ago farmers owned their homes. In faci 
they were then the most independent class of people in this 
country. A ready market was found for all their products, and 
each man was proud to say “I am a farmer.“ But how is it now? 
The farmer of to-day isin many cases a tenant at the will ofa 
landlord. Does the farm cease to yield its natural increase? Does 
the farmer spend less hours in labor to-day than then? We be- 
lieve the fault is with our legislation rather than our farmers. 
From 1860 to 1870 the ave price of wheat in New York was 
$1.99 per bushel. Corn was 96centsper bushel; otherfarm prod- 
ucts in a like proportion. From 1870 to 1880 farm products had 
declined, wheat from $1.99 to $1.38, corn from 96 cents to 63 cents, 
other farm products in like proportion. From 1880 to 1887 wheat 
had declined from $1.38 to 1.07, corn from 63 cents to 46 cents, 
other farm products in like p: on. 

The man who bought a farm in 1865, paying $10,000 for the 
same, to-day finds farm worth from four to five thousand. 
What has become of $5,000 that he invested in his farm? Has 
he destroyed it, or has some one else got it? If $l represents a 
the shrinkage of his 


omy, page 
103, says: 


If the whole money in circulation was doubled, prices would double. If it 
was only increased one-fourth, prices would rise one-fourth. 

The very same effect would be produced on prices if we sup- 
pose the goods (the uses for money) diminished instead of the 
money increased; and the contrary effect if the goods were in- 
creased or the money diminished. So that the value of money, 
all other things remaining the same, varies inversely as its 
. every increase in quantity lowering its value, and every 

iminution raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent. 

Ricardo says— 

That commodities would rise and fallin price in portion to the increase 
or diminution of money. Lassume as a fact thatit is incontrovertible. That 
such would be the case, the most celebrated writers on political economy 
are agreed, The value of e eee not wholly depend upon its absolute 
quantity, but on its quantity tive to the payments it has to accomplish. 
and the same effect would follow either of two causes, from incre the 


uses of money one-tenth, or from its quantity one-tenth, for, in 


either case its value would rise one-tenth. 

M. Wolouski said, in 1869, before a French monetary conven- 
tion: s 

The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at raged milliards, one- 
half gold and one-half silver. If by a stroke of the pen they suppress one 
of these metals in the monetary service, they double the de: for the 
other metal, to the ruin of all debtors. 

Now, Mr. S er, in submitting the statements of Mill, Ric- 
ardo, and Wolouski, you will see that we have the key that will 
solve the 8 of the situation of our pes to-day. Wolou- 
ski very e early points out the motives that have actuated the 
capitalists in controlling the legislation of the last twenty-five 

ears, 
F Granting thatthestatements of those three men are true which 
are sustained by many other able writers as well as by the ob- 
servations of every intelligent citizen of our country, we find that 
the wealth of the oreditor class has not only been doubled, but 
has been quadrupled by legislation. In 1865menof great wealth 
in this country were very rare indeed. Toan statisticians tell 
usthata little over thirty thousand of our people own three-fifths 
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of all the wealth of this country, and that the sixty-three million 
own but the two-fifths. 
condition of affairs? 


Lask you, Mr. Speaker, is this a hap 
Or rather is it not one to be Aena: y every lover of his 

Is not history repeating itself very rapidly in this 
country of ours? Does not the same dark cloud hang over us 
that destroyed almostevery nation of antiquity? Let us for a brief 
time revert to the changed condition of the debtor class of this 
country. Mr. Jones in 1865 borrows $1,000, os to pay 6 
per cent interest per annum, note to be paid July 1, 1875. Dur- 
ing that time o to the financial policy of the country the 
value of his note is doubled, and instead of canceling his debt 
with $1,600 it takes $3,200 worth of his labor or products of labor 
to pay the debt. Labor divided against itself has allowed our 
present unjust financial policy to become law, and labor united 
must overthrow the wrong and establish right and justice in its 


place. 
A buys a farm in 1875, price $20,000. He pays $10,000 in cash 
and gives his note for $10,000, one-tenth to paid annually 


with interest at 6 per cont. He pays his interest regularly for 
ten years, but has been unable to pay the sign one of the note. 
He has at the pg of ten years in principal $10,000, 
and in interest $6,000, ora total of 816,000. His farm shrunk 
in value between 1875 and 1885 from $20,000 to $12,000. We can 
readily see that the farmer’s condition is one of insolvency. 
That there has been a steady decline in value of all classes of 
products is . by everyone. i 

Are we to-day a nation of debtors or creditors? In 1865 Me- 
Cullough, Secretary of the Treasury, is reported to have said 
that the American people as a Rep e were then virtually out of 
debt. But,“ says some one, *‘McCullough never said that.” 
It matters little whether he said it or not. It remains true just 
the same, and no less a personage than Senator Plumb, on the 6th 
of June, 1890, said: 
83 debts to-day resting on the American people would aggregate $20,000,- 


We find that in 1865 there were but 520 failures in the United 


b regate $201,000, 


* 3 . 
There was a regular, steady reduction in the volume of mone. 
With but alight variations tress 1865 t0 1800, and. asthe volume 
of money decreased the number of failures increased. The 
shrinkage in the volume of money has brought ruin upon the 
debtor class in our country, and if debts and failures are evi- 
dences of prosperity, we may then well claim to be a very pros- 

perous nation. > 

Some may claim that there has not been a gradualdecrease in 
the volume of money. We have decreased it by increasing the 
demand for it. If there is to-day five times the amount of busi- 
ness done in this country that there was in 1865, will it not require 
five times the amount of money to transact it? No man will at- 
7 t0 argue that the food which will nourish a thousand men 
can be made to support five thousand in a healthy condition. It 
would be just as sane a proposition to say that five times the 
business could be transacted with the same volume of money we 
Mhata pact oh 1 ed all 

ta part of our people have enjoyed an era of unparalleled 

prosperity for the last twenty-five years, that many have accu- 
mulated immense fortunes, that ionaires have become more 
numerous here than in any other country on the face of the globe, 
and that nearly all these vast accumulations of wealth have been 
effected within the last few years are facts beyond question. 

Knowing as we do that wealth is the accumulation of labor, 
it is the duty of the legislator to enact just and equitable laws, 
that the laborer may enjoy the productof hisown labor. A very 
pertinent question here would be, how may this be done? The 
capitalist says: “‘Reduce the number of laborers by increased 
use of machinery.” The debtor says, ‘‘Increase the volume of 
products by increasing the demands for them, and in order to in- 
crease the demands for them you must increase the ability of 
the people to purchase the products of labor, and how can this 
be done? First, we must have a good currency, placed on a sound 
basis, of sufficient volume to transact the legitimate business of 
the country. If in the history of the past gold and silver have 
proven such a basis, let us have them. the present higher 
civilization can give us a better basis than gold and silver, let us 
have it. In either case let us have a sufficient volume of money 
to transact the legitimate business of the country. The people 
demand it and the poops will have it. 


Baron Rothschil 

The simultaneous emp! ent of the two precious metals is satisfactory 
and ives rise to no comp! t. Whether gold or silver dominates for the 
time being, it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming 
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the mone circulation of the world, and it is the mass of the met- 
als combined which serves as the measure of the value of ma The sup- 
pression of silver would amount to a veritable destruction of values without 
any compensa’ 


tion. 

Professor Laveleye said: 

; t silver, 
and this right can not be taken away Without disturbing the relation of debt 
ors and creditors, to the prejudice of debtors, to the extent of perhaps one- 
half, certainly one-third. To increase all debts at a blow, is a measure 30 
violent, so revolutionary, that I can not believe that the Government will 
propose it or that the Chambers will vote it. 

These two authors agree in this one thing, that the two pre- 
cious metals together concur in forming the monetary circulation 
of the world, and that they form the measure of the value of 

Has not the demonetization of silver proved a veritable 
calamity in reducing the value of labor and its products on the 
one hand and doubling its debts on the other? 

From reports of the Comptroller of the Currency we find that 
there is between fifty and sixty million ounces of silver mined in 
this country annually. We find also that the price of silver and 
the price of farm products have run very nearly parallel for the 
last nineteen years; that when silver advanced farm products 
advanced, and when silver declined farnr products declined. 
We thereby learn that silver rather than gold is the measure of 
farm products. Such being the case, let us examine and see if 
we may not ascertain the reason for the low prices of farm prod- 
ucts during the last fifteen or twenty years. Let us illustrate: 

If the products of the farm amount yearly to $3,000,000,000, and 
the farmers suffer a reduction on their, products of 25 per cent 
caused by demonetization of silver, you will readily see that it 
makes a difference of $750,000,000 annually in their income, and 
in twenty years would amount to the nice little sum of $15,000- 
000,000. ive the farmer the fifteen Hillions he has lost 
the demonetization of silver and let him pay his debts. He w. 
not then be as prosperous as the manufacturer or money-loaner. 

If by hit te we double the debts of the debtor do we not 
confiscate his property? And if we double the debts of the debtor 
do we not double the capital of the creditor? Willa just gov- 
ernment confiscate the property of one class of her citizens that 
she thereby may quadruple the capital and income of another 
class? Has not the unjust legislation of the last twenty-five years 
impoverished nine-tenths of her citizens to enrich one-tenth? 
If this be true, as stated, that nine-tenths of our people are debt- 
ors, we have then but one-tenth belonging to the creditor class. 
[Applause. 

el Webster said: 


The freest government can not long endure where the tendency of the law 
is to create a rapid accumulation of property in the hands of the few and to 
render the masses of the people poor and dependent. 


Mr. Speaker, is not that the condition of our country to-day? 
Horace Greely said: 
2 have stricken the shackles from four million human beings, and brought 


laborers to a common level; but not so much by elevating the former 
slaves as by P aloe mi reducing the whole e e white and black, to a 
state of serfdom. e boasting of ournoble deeds we are careful to conceal 
the ugly fact that by our iniquitous monetary system we have tically 
alized a system of ee which though more peflned is not less 

cruel than the old system of chattel slavery. 


We have not only demonetized silver, but we have continued 
to contract the volume of paper money which was in circulation, 
notwithstanding the wonderful expansion of business in this 
country. 

We may learn how history is repeating itself by turning to 
Alison’s England in 1815 and 1815” wherein he said: 


The period of acontraction of the currency and 3 tall in the money 
is one 


the smaller. The former pr 
enables them to realize a han 


at trans- 
action; and they grad get the monopoly of the market in their own 
line of business by 8 of smaller capitalists whom the fall in the 
price of commodities has ruined or the diminished profits have repelled from 
en into competition with them. + + 
traders, therefore, and farmers without capital are ras ruined 
in such a state of things, and the laboring or destitute condition is only ren- 
dered the more distressing by the contrast which it affords to the wealth and 
splendor with which the holders of large capital in the same line of b' 
are surrounded. * * * A period of contracted currency is one of embar- 
rassment, difficulty, and ony in the end of insolvency to the small 
farmer and moderate landholder. * * * Ifa su rtioned to the 


In speaking of some of the evil results produced by that act. 
Doubleday, in his Financial History of England, kaya i 


F. now took place were universal, 
affecting both the great interests of and trade; butamong the landlords 
whose estates were burdened by m ages, jointures, settlements, 8 greens 
|e OS etna ethan piel ed and out of the ordinary 

took the —— barely 3 iat uch wuld ff the 
now y sold for as m) aS Wo! 0 
„ — 
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lation Which prevailed 
that history is not only 


This we find to be the result of the! 
in England from 1815 to 1845. We 
repeating itself in this country, but in Germany also. There 80 


per cent of the farm property is mortgaged. ; 
The cry honest money” comes with an ill grace from th 

creditor class; they, who have been the violators of contracts 

from 1865 until the present time; they, who have sought by re- 


ped legislation to enhance the value of their hold until, 
y such legislation, one-third of their holdings of to-da; been 
gotten by the confiscation of property belonging to the debtor 


class. 

It is they who do not want honest money. They know that 
the products of labor are measured by the silver standard; and 
yet we find them Siena | that labor shall give one and one- 
third times the product of her labor gd ae its obligations. In 
fact, the most potent objections in the s of a great many to 
the remonetization of silver are that it is honest money, and that 
should free silver be adopted they would be compelled to re- 
polye honest money in payment for the obligations of the debtor 
class. . 

These obligations of the debtor class were contracted on a 
financial yardstick measuring 36 inches. That yardstick has 
been ignored and the demand is now made for us to settle our 
obligationsupona golden yardstick measuring 48 inches, thereby 
increasing all indebtedness 33¢ per cent. There is not a respon- 
sible writer, ancient or modern, but condemns these demands of 
the creditors as unjust, inhuman, and reyolutionary in their 
character. 

As the resources of the debtor classes are their dependence to 
meet their obligations, so the resources of a nation are the only 
means by which she can meet herobligations. And as the value 
of the products by which she meets her obligations is the meas- 


ure of the 5 the products, we thereby discern the im- 
portance to the debtor class of a fair compensation for the prod- 
uct of their industry. 


A bushel of wheat that is worth $1 on asilver basis, is worth 
but 75 cents ona gold basis. Therefore, a farmer must give 
13,3331 bushels of wheat to pay the debt ona gold basis, while 
10,000 bushels would pap ot same debt on a silver basis. 

Our nation has established an arbitrary value for all products 
in establishing a gold standard, The productive industries in 
this country have or are said to have increased 500 per cent dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. But the standard of values has 
decreased rather than increased during that time. 

Do not equity and justice demand that we shall establish as 
near as possible the same basis for the settlement of debts of our 
nation and people as existed at the time of their contraction? We 
believe that every right- minded man would say yes. Let us, then, 
remonetize silver and 5 restore, as far as we can by such 
an act, justice between the debtor and ereditor class. Let us les- 
sen, if possible, the great gulf that has been growing wider and 
deeper year zi year between the rich and the r. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me offer in conclusion a few lines 
from the pen of James G. Clark: i 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Let the face and the hand of the Master 
No nee ie hidden from view, 

Nor the he prepared for the many 
Be trampled and robbed by the few. 


The soil telis the same fruitful story, 
The seasons their bounties display, 
And the flowers lift their facesin glory 
To catch the warm kiss of the day; 


8 i ll By is as mt 
That are muzzled while treading the corn, 
And millions sink down in life’s battle 
With a sigh for the day they were born. 


Of dews that have drawn from her t? 


3 ae 9 ma mutter 

m domes where uick lightnings glow, 

And from heights where the mad waters 2— 
Their warning to dwellers below. J 


And woe to the robbers who gather 
In fields where they never have sown, 
Who have stolen the jewels from labor 
And builded to Mammon a throne; 


For the snow-king, asleep by the fountains, 
Shall wake in the summer's hot breath, 

And descend in his rage from the mountains, 

terror, destruction, and death; 


And the throne of their god — — crumbled, 


And the mai ry be swept 
And the heart of the haughty be humbled, 
And a servant be chief in the land; 


And the Truth and the Power united 
Shall from the graves of the True, 

And the wrongs of the Old Time be righted 
In the midst and the light of the New. 
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For the Lord of the harvest hath said it, 
Whose lips never uttered a lie, 

And his prophets and poets have read it 
In symbols of earth and of sky: 


That to him who has reveled in plunder 
Till the angel of conscience is dumb, 

The shock of the earthquake, and thunder, 
And tempest and torrent shall come. 


Swing inward, O gates of the future! 
Swing outward, ye doors of the past! 
< AE is waking from slumber 
d rending his fetters at last. 


From the dust where his proud tyrants found him 
Unhonored, and scorned and betrayed, 

He shall rise with the sunlight around him, 
And rule in the realm he has made, 


[Applause.] 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. RICE A. PIERCE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 


` The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PIERCE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the discussion of the pending measure, if I 
did not believe that the free and unlimited coinage of silver was 
to the interest of the entire people of this country I should not 
be giving it that warm support which I have always done, and 
which I shall now attempt to do upon this floor. In considering 
the questions of bimetal and monometallism I conceive that 
we can not discuss them properiy unless, to some little extent 
at least, we review the history of the controversy in the past. 
It is onlyin the light of the lamp of experience that we can prop- 
erly forecast the future; it is only by going back to the past that 
we can form proper conclusions as to what will be, or may be, the 
result of legislation from these two different standpoints. 

In reviewing the-history of this question we find underlying it 
the great principle of a sufficiency of currency to meet the busi- 
ness demands and interests of the country; and whether those 
demands are to be met from a bimetallic or from a monometallic 
standpoint is the question now under discussion, a question which 
I conceive is to-day of vast importance not only to the people of 
our own country, but to the people of the whole world. 

Going back to the year 1816 and beginning with the action of 
the great nations of Europe in regard to this subject, we find at 
that time industrial pa ia was prosperous and PPY: When 
the question of demonetization of silver was first under discussion 
there, from every part of England, as we are told by the writers 
of that time, there came up protests from the people against the 
striking down of silver, and I propose, Mr. Speaker, to review 
briefly those protests, and to read to the House, as Pee by 
McLeod, the form of the petitions sent up by the people of Eng- 
land, in which they predicted what would be the result of the de- 
monetization of silver upon the material interests of the country 
and the prosperity of her working classes. 

In that petition they said that, in their opinion, the measure 
would female in a fo s . and injurious contraction of 
the currency which would tend greatly to increase the pressure 
of taxes, to lower the value of all landed and commerce rO 
erty, seriously to affect and embarrass both public and priva 
credit, to em and reduce all the operations of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, and to throw out of employment a 
ev proportion of the industrial and laboring classes of Eng- 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, we see that prior to the ge of the act 
which demonetized silver in England the laboring classes of 
that country, the great body of her people, gave this note of 
warning and remonstrance against a measure which they said 
and believed would be to their detriment and their ruin. But, 
sirs, the voice of the laboring people, then as now, was not 
heeded by those who were in power, and the act went into effect, 
striking down silver as one of the metals in common use as cur- 
rency amongst the people of England in their everyday business 
transactions. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. What is the date of that petition to 
which my colleague refers? 

Mr. PIERCE, Eighteen hundred and sixteen, just prior to 


the demonetization of silver by England. Now, Mr. Speaker, it 


n 


becomes important for us to inquire from a historic standpoint 
whether the results bared in these protests of the working 
people of England did in fact result from the legislation which 
they deprecated and asked their rulers not to force upon them. 
upon this subject I invoke the testimony of the great English 

torian, Alison. In the first chapter of the first volume of his 
work, speaking of the effects of the demonetization of silver, he 


says: 


The effect of this extraordinary piece of legislation was soon apparent. 
The industry of the nation was speedily congealed as a flowing stream is b; 
the severity of an arctic winter. The alarm became as universal as confi- 
dence and activity has been. The country bankers who had advanced largely 
on the stocks of goods imported, refused to continue their support to their 
customers. They were forced to bring their stocks into the market. Prices 
in stocks fell rapidly. The cotton in particular sank in three months to half 
itsformerlevel. The effects of this sudden ne eee contraction of the 
currency were soon apparent, and they rende the next three years a period 
of ceaseless distress and suffering in the British Isles. The effect on prices 
was not less immediate or appalling. They declined, in general, within six 
months to half their former amount and remained at that low ebb for a period 
of three years. Distress was universal in the latter months of 1819, and that 
distress and discouragement were felt in all branches of industry which were 
at once the forerunner and cause of the disaster. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, we see, going back into the past with the 
great English historian, that the note of warning which had 
come up unheeded from the laboring people of England was a 
wise one, and that the effects of this 8 legislation were 
such as they had predicted. Here we have the unprejudiced 
verdict of the English historian, and his testimony as to a fact, 
which will not be denied by any gentleman upon this floor. 

Here, then, we see clearly in one marked instance the evil 
effects of a sudden contraction of the currency in England by the 
striking down of the white metal. These conditions existed 
with more or less severjty until 1849, opon the discovery of gold 
and silver in Australia and America. Now, on the other hand 
let us see what were the effects of the enormous expansion of 
the currency consequent upon the discovery of gold and silver in 
Australia and in the United States in 1849. Again, Mr. Speaker, 
8 to English history for the effect of that expansion in 

and. 


ere is what Mr. Alison said in volume 2, page 327: 
The annual supply of gold and silver for the use of the globe was, by these 
discoveries, suddenly increased from an average of £10,000,000 to one of £35.- 
000,000. * * + Theeraof acont currency, consequent low prices 


and general misery, interrupted by passing gleams o sperity, Was at an 


t 
end. Prices rose rapidly, and rose st y: wages aavaned a similar 
proportion; exports an rts enormously increased, while crime and 
misery as rapidly diminished. 


Wheat rose from 40s. to 55s. and 68s.; but the wages of labor advanced in 
nearly as great a proportion; they were found to be about 30 per cent higher 
on an average than they had been five years before. 

At the same time d ive evidence was afforded that all this sudden burst 
of prosperity was the result of the expanded currency and by no means of 
free trade, in the fact that it did not appear till the gold discoveries came 
into . and then it was fully as great in the protected as in the free- 
trade States. 

THE EFFECTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Wheat: 1851, lowest 3 5 r bushel 93 cents, highest $1.22; 
1852, lowest price $1.1 r bushel, highest $1.15; 1853, lowest 
pros per bushel $1.22, highest $1.80; 1854, lowest price per 

ushel $1.75, highest $2.50; 1855, lowest price per bushel $1.96, 
highest $2.80. Corn: 1851, lowest price per bushel 53 cents 
highest 68 cents; 1852, lowest per bushel 62 cents, highest 18 
cents; 1853, lowest per bushel 64 cents, highest 82 cents; 1854, 
lowest 5 bushel 76 cents, highest 98 cents; 1855, lowest per 
bushel 93 cents, highest 51.15. fact there was a large increase 
in the prices of all agricultural products, and this period fully 
proved what the historian Hume said: 

When money flows into a country everything takes a new face; labor and 
industry are given new life; the merchant becomes more enterprising. the 
manufacturer becomes more skillful and diligent. But when gold and silver 


are diminishing, the workman has not the same employment from the man- 
ufacturer and merchant. 


When in 1871 it was being urged in Europe that silver should 
be demonetized and the currency contracted, there came a note 
of warning from Mr. Seyd, eminent as one of England’s greatest 
political economists, as to the terrible influences and effects which 
must be felt by the world if such a policy were carried out by 
Germany and the states of the Latin Union. 

I will read what Mr. Seyd published in the World in 1871: 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold valuation by 
other states besides England will be benefici: It will only lead to the de- 
struction of the monetary a Sag ft hitherto existing and cause a fallin 
the value of silver, from which England's trade and the Indian silver valua- 
tion will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as the general decline 
of pay see all over the world will be. The strong doctrinarianism exist- 
ing in England as regards the gold valuation is so blind that when the time 
of depression sets in there will be this special feature: 

The economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen to the cause 
here foreshadowed; every possible attempt will be made to prove that the 
decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irreconcilable matters; 
the workman ana his strikes will be the first convenient target; then specu- 
lating and overtrading will have their turn. Many other tions Will be 
made, totally irrelevant to the real issue, but satisfactory to the moralizing 
tendency of financial writers. The prons danger of the time will then be 
that, among all this confusion and strife, England's 3 in commerce 
and manufactures may go backwards to an extent which can not be redressed 
when the real cause becomes recognized and the natural remedy is applied, 
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Prosperity bloomed and blossomed in every land among the 
industrial and agricultural classes. The natural operation of 


cause and effect in this expansion of the currency was as plainly 
shown in rising prices both in England and the United States 
as were the evil effects of contraction by the demonetization of 
silver by England in 1816. We were getting too much money. 
Capital was not getting the profits that it thought it should 
have. 

We have but to look to the teachings of mey of the prominent 
leaders in England and Germany at the time of these discoveries 
of gold and silyer in the early fifties, and of the teachings of the 
distinguished Frenchman, Michael Chevalier, who said that too 
much gold was being coined and put into circulation as money; 
that money would soon bə too cheap, that for this reason values 
would sink; that gold therefore ought to be demonetized in the 
interest of silver. Underlying this thought then as now was the 
lact that scarce money is what the banking and financial inter- 
ests of Europe and of the world demand. What was the result 
of these teachings? 


History tells us that if it had not been for Mr. Newmarch Eng- 
land at that time would have demonetized gold and established 
the single standard of silver. Germany and Austria in 1857-58, 


accepting the teaching of Chevalier and those who believed in 
monometallism,demonetized gold and established the single silver 
standard. Whatfor? Simply because the bankers and money- 
changers thought money was getting too plentiful and that the 
were not reaping the profits of dear money. That was the a t 
which controlled them; and, I repeat, itis the dominantspirit to- 
day in the United States. ; 

News Mr. Speaker, it is a fact that in each instance just prs 
ceding the demonetization of silver, the evil effects of such leg- 
islation were fully pointed out. Again we are suffering from 
a contracted currency, brought about not by natural causes, but 
by the greed and avarice of the great banking and financial in- 
terests of Europe and the United States, by the striking down of 
one-half the metallic money of the world in the demonetization 
of silver, thereby increasing the purchasing pomer of gold 50 

r cent. The effect of the legislation of 1873 is thus described 

y De Lavaleye: , i 

What happened after the placers of California and Australia sent their 
millions of gold to Europe? At N accumulating in the banks pro- 
duced a severe fall of interest and a ight rise of prices. These two events, 
equally favorable to commerce and industry, excited all over the world an 
unexampled activity. Enterprises of every kind everywhere started up. 
Thence resulted, first, a great demand for capital, and a rise in discounts, 
After 1873 we witnessed a worse phenomenon. Silver is expelled; gold be- 
comes scarce; prices fall; 8 losing money, limits its operations; the 
spirit of enterprise declines. Dp tal, little demanded, becomes a glut; the 
rate of interest falls; the connection of causes and effects is evident here as 
in the period of expansion. 

Need I remind those who know the effect of the demonetiza- 
tion of silver in the United States of the consequences of that 
policy? Those who listen to me have but to go back in recollec- 
tion a few short years and recall the distress that swept over the 
United States in the years succeeding 1873, bringing distress and 
ruin to hundreds of thousands of our people and affecting the 
farmers and agricultural laborers of the country more than any 
one else. The evil effects of which are present and abiding with 
us to-day. 

The history of that period tells us that there were 3,000,000 
men tramping in a few years in the United States, their employ- 
ment gone, and their condition produced by the demonetization 
of silver. We need no historian, Mr. Speaker, to tell us what 
the effect of this demonetization was in the United States. 

History is about to repeat itself. Germany, on the 4th day of 
December, 1871, repealed the provisions of the treaty of Vienna 
of January 24, 1857, for the coinage of silver dollars, ard on the 
9th day of July, 1873, established the single gold standard and 
limited the legal tender of silver to 20 marks in private debts, 
but unlimited to the Government. 

France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, the States of the 
Latin Union were induced in 1873 to follow the example of Ger- 
many, and they limited the coinage of silver in their respective 

states, and in 1878 entirely suspended the coinage of five-franc, 
full legal-tender pieces. The United States, now mark you, on 
on the 12th of February, 1873, stopped the coinage of the silver 
dollar, and on the 22d of June, 1874, demonetized it. France 
did not s nd free coinage until several months after. 
Mr. S er, distinguished gentlemen here tell us that the act 
* of 1873 was not a crime; that gold isthe honest money of the Re- 
public and of the age, and that gold is king and must not be in- 
terfered with. What has made gold king, I ask them? What 
has brought about this condition of affairs which has appreciated 
the value of the one metal and depreciated that of the other but 
the act of legislation in the interest, Mr. Speaker, of the bankers 
and money-changers? There is where the evil began, and at the 
vory toot of the evil the remedy must be applied. It is only by 
legislation that the evil can be corrected. 
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Now, sir, the hour is at hand in which the representatives of 
the American people on this floor have the power in their hands 
to remedy the wrong done in 1873. The people ask that that 
wrong shall be righted. For years they have asked that since 
by legislation they were robbed and plundered, in some measure 
justice may now be done tothem also by legislative action. Will 
the representatives of the American poopie respond to this de- 
mand of the laboring classes of America? 

But my distinguished friend from Maryland who sits opposite 
tome [Mr. RAYNER] tells us that there are two roads now that con- 
front us, one or the other of which we must travel. I say to him 
that there are two roads; one the road of honor, of principle, of 
justice and of right; the other the road that leads to destruction, 
to wrong, and toinfamy. Which will the American Representa- 
tives on this floor tread in this matter? 

The distinguished Senator from Kentucky, Mr. CARLISLE, 
upon this floor, being a member of the House in 1878, thus char- 
acterized the act of 1873 demonetizing silver: 


sae | to my view of the subject the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed in this country and in Europe, to destroy by legislation and other- 
wise from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world, is the 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a 
scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all 
the tha and pestilence and famines that ever occurred in the history of the 
world. 


From the language of my distinguished friend from Maryland 
[Mr. RAYNER], I fear he is bound around with the deadly vine 
which he has so forcibly and beautifully described. [Applause.] 

I ask my friend what reason was there for the demonetization 


‘of silver in 1873? How could it be justified? From 1834 up to 


the time of its demonetization, in 1873, the bullion in a silver dol- 
lar was never worth less than 100 cents. It would bring at any 
time that amount, and was worth more really in the markets of 
the world, more than 100 cents. Then, Irepeat, why demonetize 
it? Was there any reason for it? When it was demonetized it 
was ata premium of 33 per cent over gold. Then, why do this 
wrong? 

The same spirit that dominated and controlled, the same vi- 
cious spirit that struck it down in England in 1816, and in Ger- 
many and Austria in 185758, when they demonetized gold, dom- 
inates now. Silver was murdered that the interests of the great 
banking and moneyed corporations should be advanced, and the 
agricultural and laboring interests were compelled to pay the 
profit in their added sweat and toil. 

Shall this thing goon, or shall it beremedied? Have these men 
on rights; have they no rights that are to be respected by capital? 
Is the financial legislation of the country to be only in the inter- 
est and in the hands of a special class, or shall it be in the inter- 
est and for the advancement of the great laboring masses of 
America? 

Mr. Speaker, upon the side of the people, I say here to-day, that 
the Democratic party has ever been planted in all of its past his- 
tory. Their representatives on this floor have advocated honest 
money and honest dollars. They ask nothing else. They say it 
is by act—by law—that honest and dishonest dollars are made. 
You have made it—the silver dollar—by your legislation what 

oucall a dishonest dollar. Then letus by law put it back where 

t was, and make it the honest dollar of the people as before. 
But, ah! Our friends say this is wrong; that silver has depre- 
ciated in value until now it is only a 70-cent dollar. Has gold 
appreciated or has silver depreciated? 

olitical economists on both sides of this question admit can- 
didly that it is gold that has appreciated and not silver that has 
depreciated—admitted by all writers upon the subject of politi- 
cal economy of every character. I repeat, both sides admit it. 
Silver is to-day as it has ever been; the money of the common 
people, and, measured in the price of commodities, it has never 
fallen, but keeps apace with the products of labor. Nature 
planted gold and silver in the bowels of the earth as the money 
of the people, and from the time that the morning stars sang to- 
gether both metals have been used as money. Then, I say, let 
us give it back to those to whom it justly belongs, and rehabili- 
tate it under the law, as under the law it has suffered wrong. 
Lappian] 
say, then, Mr. Speaker, that from this standpoint, which will 

not be denied by any gentleman who discusses this question upon 
the other side, that when we take into consideration that gen- 
tlemen 5175 to still continue gold in the future as the only 
standard of value by which to measure commodities, that when 
we consider that gold is appreciating in value day after day, and 
that the price of commodities is going down and down, it be- 
comes a matter of serious moment and consequence to this House 
to think well in casting their ballots upon this question. 

Sir David Barbour and the eminent German professor, Soet- 
beer, both say that the gold that is Mined outside of the United 
States is consumed in the manufactures and arts, and not one dollar 
of it finds its way into the channels of trade as money. Then, is 
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of the United States? Our friends tell usif we remonetizesilver 
that at once the silver of Europe, amounting to some $1,160,000,- 
000 of primary ag the diferent countries of Europe, will be 
dumped upon us. I do not believe any such statement as that. 
The facts of history are opposed to it. They show that the 
money of France and of the other countries of Europe is needed 
in their own behalf; and the late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Windom, states this fact, and says: 
We are in no danger of being flooded with silver from Europe. 


Mr. Windom said officially in December, 1889: 


There is no known accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in the world. 

10 since disposed of her stock of silver coin, partly by sale, partly 

by recoinage into her own-new subsidiary coins, and partly by use in coin- 
ing for Egypt. Only recently it became necessary to purchase silver for the 


inage 
t lain, then, that there is no danger that the silver product of past 
vente wn Se aol ra i agers unless new steps be taken for demone- 
ao and for this improbable contingency ample safeguards can be pro- 


Nor need there be any serious apprehension that any considerable part of 
the stock of silver coin of Europe would be shipped to the United States for 


the gold standard to be fixed upon the United States and to be 
retained and remain as the only metal of value? 

Mr. Leech, the Director of the Mint, in connection with the 
statement of Sir David Barbour and Prof. Soetbeer, states in his 
report that of the $32,000,000 of gold mined in the United States 
in 1891, $18,000,000 found its way in the United States into manu- 
factures, and was not used as money; and the distin. hed mo- 
nometallist, Mr. Erich, of New York, whose h I have here, 
admits that at least 8100, 000, 000 of the $116,000,000 of gold mined 
in the world in 1891 is used in manufactures and the arts, and 
that only fourteen millions in the United States are used as 
money. : 

Noe, is gold to be the standard adopted by the people of the 
United States? They tell us that silver is increasing in output, 
and therefore it will be dangerous to remonetize silver; that values 
will be unsettled, that contracts in gold will be broken up, and 
the profits of capital in the banks will be lessened thereby. We 
have but to take the history of France upon this question, to find 
that with England, gold monometallic, upon the one side and 


Germany and Austria, silver monometallic, upon the other, she t for Treasury notes. 
single-handed and alone, maintained the parity of the two metals, Phere is much lesa reason for shipping coim to this country than bullion, 
ld and silver, at the ratio of 1 to 153 from 1803 till 1865, and i have provided by law for maintaining then cxisting 


es 1865 by the States of the Latin Union until 1873. 

I have here the table used by Mr. Pierson of the Netherlands 
at the Paris conference in 1881, which I will insert in my re- 
marks, and I desire briefly to allude to some of the figures in it 
in reference to the fact whether the outputof either of the metals 
under bimetallism affects the parity between the two metals, 
when, from the experience of France, I say it is shown that she 
maintained bimetallism, and at no time in the seventy-odd years 
was the divergence less than 15.33 nor her than 15.80, the 
French ratio being 15} to 1, yet the production of the metals at 
different times was enormous, and this shows that it was not the ex- 
tent ot the output of either metal t hat influenced directly the ratio, 
but under bimetallism the parity between the metals was main- 
tained at but little variation, and that under bimetallism, with 
both metals used as money, its compensatory action retains and 
keeps at a fixed valuation the ratio between the metals, which 
monometallism has not done and which experience from 1873 
until now shows can not be done, and which is admitted by the 
English royal commission. 


Mintage of gold and silver in France from 1803 to 1873. 


(Table submitted to the Paris International Monetary Conference, 1881, by 
M. Pierson, delegate for the Netherlands.] 


stock of silver coins at 2 
In England, Portugal and = states of the Scandinavian Union, there is 


about bu 
— since the sales of bullion, arising under the antisilver | lation of 
873, were discontinued. Po oon het hans gta re ver coin in 


The states of the Latin Union and Spain, which has a similiar monetary 
system, are the only countries in Europe which have large stock of silver 
coins. and the commercial necessities of these coun are such that they 
could not afford, without serious financial distress, to withdraw from 
tion silver coins which are at par with their coins, to deposit them at 
our mints for the payment of the bullion value in notes. 

Why? The reports of experts tell us that all the silver coin of 
Europe is old, has been in constant use for long years, and they 
haye me abraded, and recent tests show that the silver coin 
of Europe has lostin weight by use atleast 5 per cent, which is 
passing atits normal value, and if brought to country and re- 
coined would be a loss of $55,000,000 on their $1,100,000,000 of sil- 
ver coin. Our ratio is 16 to 1, that of full legal-tender coins in Eu- 
rope is 151 tol. In our silver dollar there are 3711 grains of 
pure silver; in the French 5 franc there are anly 359.90 of 
pure silver, from which it will be seen to bring their coins here 
they would lose an additional 3 cents on every dollar, making 
$33,000,000—a loss of $88,000,000. 

Is it reasonable to suppose, in any sense, that Europe would 
lose these enormous sums that they may simply become owners 
of gold. Mark you, their money is perfo g every function 
in their own country; is receivable for all taxes and debts, pub- 
lic and private, passing dollar for dollar on a parity with gold, 
and yet we are to be told that the United States is to be flooded 
with that silver. Late statistics show that for the last thirteen 


is in such a terrible hurry to get rid 
she settle that balance of from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 in her sil- 
ver coin, without waiting to bring it to the United States at a 
oss. 

Now mark this fact: a dollar in India has at the ratio of 15 to 
1, this being the India ratio, only 348.30 grains of pure silver; if 
she desired to ‘get rid of it she could do it now at a profit and 
settle this balance. Also, take the states of Italy, Belgium, 
Austria, Hungary, and Holland; we see from the present table 
that the exports from British India to those States for the five 
e es ending March 31, 1885, exceed the import therefrom 
as follows: 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look to the above table. We find 
that from 1803 to 1820 France coined 865,000,000 frances of gold 
and 1,091,000,000 francs of silver. The variation from par was 
only one-half per cent. From 1821 to1847she minted 301,000,000 
of gold francs and 2,778,000,000 of silver, and the variation was 
only 2 per cent. From 1848 to 1852 she minted 448,000,000 of 
gold and 543,000,000 of silver with a variation of only 1 per cent. 
m 1853, for a period of six years, France minted 1,795,000,000 
of gold and 102,000,000 of silver, and the variation was only 1 per 
cent. From 1867 to 1873 she minted 876,000, 000 of gold and 5787 
000,000 of silver, and the change was only three-fourths per cent. 
Now, what was the cause and what were the reasons, we ask, 
for the demonetization of silver and the demand for it? Was 
there any just ground for it? The example of France shows that Ba 
the fluctuations of the metals in production had nothing what- 
ever to do with separating, to any appreciable extent, the ratio 
between the two metals or their value, that the parity of them 
remained unbroken. Now, do not forget that these TTT 


ations were of the bullion, and not of the coin. FK 

The increase in the United States of silver in no sense what-| Is it not the barest claptrap to talk about the silver coins-of 
ever would affect the ratio between the metals. Why? Because Europe being dumped on us. In further proof of this folly, I 
we need both metals to do the business of the country, as the | quote from a h by the Hon. W.P.St. John, president of the 
production of gold is about used up in the manufactures and the Herchantile ational Bank of New York: 
arts, and the example of France under bimetallism shows that 


324, 101, 819 


Europe's pursuit is to be our gold, let it be understood that 

the production of either metal did not affect their parity. equally P Hee coinage ge for 25 and silver is only a mi o of § — in f 
i vi or ver. ore, 0 o our go or 
Mr. Speaker, in further ‘consideration of this matter let us gold, s me ea ehh the A Of One OA a 11 5 


look around and see what has been the effect upon this country. 


Is there danger in the remonetization of silver to the people ! tion, ard in words now memorable; "Unless the Yankee has lost his quick 
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scent of da and forgotten his before the swiftest ocean 
8393 land her — cane 2 ork, the last gold dollar 
Pithin reach would be hidden safely sway, to be brought out only by a high 


d.“ 
lence of mium on gold in the United States, 10 cent 
. —— yi as pre- 


te as a Add 10 per cen 
cent lost e exchange of silver at our mints, 
and 13 per cent will be minimum first cost which Europe is to contem- 
plate. Thirteen cent of 81.100, 000. 000, or $143,000,000, will Europe's sac- 
ae 2 in contemplation, therefore, if she will thus exchange her silver for our 
- gold, 

If Europeans are to pursue our gold so ardently, our proposed measure, if 
enact! Pint enable our Secretary of the Treasury to defeat them. He need 
only follow the course by which the Bank of France maintains the parity of 

r gold and silver coins acceptably in France. Heneed exercise the op- 
tion we pro for him, and redeem the United States notes in silver only, 
refusing gold t 
our reopened min 


apon Overy slightest proof that foreign silver money threatens 

Take Austria for the past five years and look at her trade with 
India, and you will see that the balance of trade has ranged from 
$5,000,000 to $13,000,000 against her. If she wants to get rid of 

that balance of trade ata profit she can do it by settling that 
balance with her silver coin, the ratio in Austria being 154 to 1, and 
in India 15 to 1. These are facts and can not be denied. We 
have all this talk about our country be the dumping-ground 
of the world for silver with examples and these facts before us. 
If these nations desire to get rid of their silver they could do so. 
at a profit. Gentlemen want us to believe that they desire to 
dump it on the United States, at a loss of 8150, 000, 000 or $200,- 
000,000, when they can get rid of it for millions over millions of 
profit. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAYNER. What would you do with it, when it is worth 
90 cents and you would have to pay $1.25? 

Mr. PIERCE. But such is not the case in France; her $700,000,- 
000 of silver money is on an equality with her 8900, 000, 000 of 
gold, and pays all debts, private an Bese) and buys just as 
much as gold. France alone from 1803 to 1865 and the Latin 
Union from 1865 to 1873, with a population scarcely exceeding 
46,000,000 in 1873, kept silver at par in Europe. And if France 
and the Latin Union did this, can not the United States do it in 
1892 with 65,000,000 of people? [Applause.] 

Mr. RAY At 81.297 

Mr. STOUT. Is France doing it now? 

Mr. PIERCE. Yes, sir. France had $700,000,000 of it which 
she to-day is maintdining on a parity with gold at $1.33. 

Mr. YNER. It had accumulated already. 

Mr. STOUT. Has France coined any more 

Mr. PIERCE. France and the states of the Latin Union coined 
limited amounts until 1878. 

Mr. STOUT. Of course. : > 

Mr. RAYNER. No country in Europe has coined any for 
thirteen years. 

Mr. PIERCE. The gentleman is mistaken. Germany ħas of 
recent years coined several millions for her Egyptian trade. 
Can you ignore the fact that France from 1803 to 1865 alone kept 
a parity between gold and silver; and then the Latin Union, mark 

ou, from 1865 to 1873, having, as I before stated, scarcely 46,000,- 
500 of ople, maintained the two metals at a parity. During 
that whole time England was maintaining a gold monometallic 
standard on one side, Austria and Germany a silver monometal- 
lic standard on the other, and the United States dumping all her 
silver and gold upon Europe, and France coining both metals and 
keeping the two at a parity. [Applause.] 

Mr. STOUT. Why have they abandoned that policy? 

Mr. PIERCE. I am surprised that the gentleman should ask 
that question. Does he not know that France 8 rips seo 
silver coinage since 1873, but maintains 700,000 of silver, a 
full legal tender that pays all debts, both ublic and private, 
and constitutes a part of the reserve of the k of France the 
same as gold and a basis for her psper circulation which is re- 
deemable either in gold or silver? Applause.) 

Mr. STOUT. The gentleman is mistaken. The nations con- 
stituting the Latin Union have been endeavoring to keep it at 
par, but can not do it. 

Mr. PIERCE. Does the gentleman deny that in the Latin 
Union silver coin will buy as much as gold or that it will pay all 
debts, public and 3 

Mr. STOUT. use of comity they can exchange a silver 
dollar at home for a gold dollar, but they can not use the silver 
beyond the boundary. 

Mr. PIERCE. The 2 is wrong again. The coins of 
the respective states of the Latin Union are redeemable in the 
legal-tender money of the creditor state, gold, silver, or paper, 
and not in gold as stated by the gentleman. Í quote the clause 
governing the redemption, ete., under the international agree- 
ment. [Applause.] 


premium on 

Upon expe: 
would appear to be m 
mium on gold to over 3 


shall 


stipulated for in the 5338 * 
press ot the 


ART. 4. The compensation 
be made in gold or in franc silver pieces, stamped with the 


are tender thera. 
; Mr. STOUT, Because they could not maintain it a moment 
onger. 
r. BARTINE (to Mr. Stour). How do you know that? 

Mr. PIERCE. I amgoing to do with you as the country lawyer 
did who wanted to read from Blackstone on an important ques- 
tion of law, and the magistrate, having made up mind—he 
was one of those country fellows of whom I am one—— 

Mr. STOUT. So am I, 

Mr. PIERCE. Well, the magistrate said to the 5 


creditor State, or in drafts able in said State, either in the same coins or 
in bank bills which 8 5 


There is no use in reading that Blackstone book to me. 
court has made up its mind.? Well,” said the lawyer, “‘Isim- 
ply want to read it to you to show you what a darned fool Black- 


stone was.” [Laughter.] : 
Now, Mr. S er, I want to read to the gentleman what the 
English Royal Commission said in 1888 in regard to the ques- 
tion whether France could maintain the ity of the me or 
not. In paragraph 193 of their report, the English Royal Com- 
mission say: s 
Nor does it a 8 ri unreasonable to 
ence of the x Union 6 ratio of 15 wl 


metals, should be capable of keeping the market 
that approximate ratio. 


That is the opinion of the Royal Commission, and I will believe 
them before I believe the gentleman from Michigan. That is 
the verdict of the commission, men selected to examine and pro- 
nounce upon this question, and they give it as their distinct opin- 
ion that the Latin Union could have kept up the parity of the 
metals, the price of bullion by simply continuing to coin silver. 
Germany suspended silver 871. 

I will refer my friend to that table which was used by Mr. 
Pearson, when Germany was amping her silver on France and 
the Latin Union. The per cent of diference between gold and 
silver was only three-quarters per cent at that time. 

Mr. BARTINE. And, if my friend will permit it, I will sug- 
gest that that difference applied only to the crude bullion, not 
to the coin. The parity of the coin was never disturbed. 

Mr. PIERCE. That is what I understand to be the fact. 

Mr. RAYNER. When did France stop coining silver? 

Mr. PIERCE. In 1878 she coined a limited amount under the 
Latin agreement. 

Mr. RAYNER. But before that, when did she stop coining? 

Mr.BARTINE. They limited the coinage in 1874, and stopped 


it entirely in 1878. 
What was the bullion price of silver when the 


that the exist- - 
between the two 


Mr. 1 Mita 
coinage sto n ? 

Mr. PIER E. About 129. : 

Mr. Speaker, this extract shows the opinion of the ablest men 
in ir oo or in Europe who were selected to pass upon this 

uestion, and I haveshown you that their decided opinion is that 
the Latin Union could have maintairéd a parity of the two metals 
by simply continuing to coinsilver. 

Mr. Speaker, if France could keep the two metals together, 
the United States, with its immense agricultural and business in- 
terests, certainly can doit. We certainly can do what France 
did for seventy years. 

Now, Mr. S er, upon this great question the Democratic 
party stands right, and has always been right. I want to show 
what the attitude of the Democratic pariy has been and what 
the attitude of its leaders upon this floor has been, and in this 
connection I quote in from the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, formerly Speaker of this House, Hon. 
JOHN G. CARLISLE, in reference to the demonetization of silver 
in the United States. I make the guor mainly in reply to 
the distinguished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER], who 
speaks of the two roads” which, he says, are to be traveled, 
and I want to ask him in this connection whether he indorses 
the demonetization of silver in 1873 in the United States. This 
is what Mr. CARLISLE said upon this floor in support of the 
Bland bill in 1878: 


It is the first victory won by the people d many weary years of war- 
fare with the consolidated wealth of er countries, and although 
it is not by any means a complete triumph it marks the of a new - 
and more popular era in national legislation; it attests a 'hty revolution 
in public sentiment, as represented here at the capital; and it placesthe ~ 
great industrial and producing masses of the people in the front and the 
nonproducers in the rear. 

For fifteen years the people have been on the defensive, and although forti- 
fled by the plainest rose ons of law and the clearest principles of equity, 
they have been continually driven from one position to another until they 
stood at last upon the very verge of financial ruin. Gathering all their ener- 
ges for this struggle, they have advanced—not very far it is true—but they 

ve advanced far enough to recover a part of the ground lost in previous 
conflicts; and, sir, I trust that their representatives will faithfully hold it 


for them. 
Our r of legislation on this subject will not be exhausted by the pas- 


we! 
sage of this measure, and we ought not to halt fora single moment in our 
‘orts to complete the work of relief inaugurated by it. 
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t not to cease until all 

y emancipated from 

and other great 
combinations of money-grabbers in this country and in Europe. 


Tagree with the distinguished Senator from Kentucky allalong 


The s e now going on can not cease and o 
the industrial interests of the country are fully and 
the heartless domination of syndicates, stock ex 


the line. We join hands here to-day with the distinguished Sena- 
tor and repeat what he uttered in the Forty-fifth Congress. We 
take that utterance up as the battle cry ot to- day, and we propose to 

ush this matter to a finish. In this connection let me read 

rom the utterances of another distinguished gentleman upon this 
floor, a gentleman who has recently been honored by the State 
of Texas with a seat at the other end of this Capitol. In the 
Forty-ninth Congress, speaking upon this question, that distin- 
guished gentleman, whom we all honor and in whose election to 
the Senate we all take a just pride—I refer to Hon. ROGER Q. 
MILLS, closed his remarks in behalf of remonetization in this 
language. 


In this hour fraught with to the whole country,I a to the un- 
purchased Representatives of the American people to meet bold and in- 
solent dem like men. 

Mr. Speaker, grand, noble words, then and now. 


Let us stand in the breach and call the battle on and never leave the field 
until the people's money shall be restored to the mint on equal terms with 
gold as it was years ago. 


kappa] 

o that language, Mr. Speaker, I say, Amen, over and over 
With these two distinguished leaders of Democracy I 

stand for the remonetization of the people’s money. Again, in 

the last House, the same distinguished gentleman [Mr. MILLS} 

made a speech, and from that utterance I desire to quote the 

following burning words: 

55 arraigning the Republican party on this question, Mr. MILLS 


You have promised to be the devoted friends of both gold and silver—a 
bimetallic circulation. You were the friends of an increased volume of cir- 
culation of gold and silver, and all that could be done to relieve the wants of 
the people, owing to the constricted condition of the currency; you were 

ledged to it, and you said you would do it better than these heathen 
Democrats. (Laughter.] Here is what you said. It is good reading: I will 
call your attention to it, gentlemen; and it may be well when Lyo read your 
Bible and go down on your knees at night to commit your souls to the keep- 
ing of Divine Providence that you should also read and reflect over these 
mises and see how well you have kept them: 

“The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver money, 
—.— 8 the purpose of the Democratic party in its efforts to demone- 
t ver.” 

Mr. MILLES. Who is making the point of order to-day to keep this legislation 
back from the people and vent t the redemption of the promises which all 

have made to them? 

A MEMBER. Noone. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLS. Here stand all the members of this side of the House, except 
what you may count on the fingers of one hand, ready to redeem that promise 
demanded by the people; and we have asked you on that side to come to our 
assistance and enable it to be done. Weare ready to perform our duties, and 
we are here challenging you to give us the opportunity, and that the two to- 
Kie should redeem the promises tothe American people. Youhavecharged 

at we are not faithful to the people on the question of coinage. We 


a bill over twelve years ago. It went to the Senate, your 
Republican Senate puta restriction upon it, and prevented it from being what 
the Democrats of the House asked that it should be. 


a few years afterwards we did it, and yousent it back to us emascu- 
we sent another bill to the Senate, framed as best we could in 


la 
view of 


e stand taken that side of the House. But the Republicans on 
the other side of this buil , & minority of them with the Democratic mem- 
bers there, send back this with mises toredeem our obligations to the 


people embodied in it; and now when it comes back there is nothing for you 
o do but to concur in what they have done. This is all that is left for us, to 


concur and pass the bill. I give you, gentlemen, fair notice now that we are 
going to have a free and unlimited coinag: 


e of silver in this country. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 
That is the language of Mr. MILLS as uttered in the last Con- 


A MEMBER. He has chan now. 
Mr. PIERCE. Well, gentlemen, I know that he will vote on 
this floor for free coinage, as he has always done. 
Mr. Speaker, there are other matters of which I had intended 
to ppost, but I am admonished by you that my hour is up. 
r. RAYNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman from Tennessee be extended ten min- 


utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. PIERCE. I thank the gentleman from Maryland and 
the House for this courtesy. 

Mr. Speaker, in the final report of the English Royal Commis- 
sion, the reasons why Ragland 4 favors the single gold standard 
are most candidly and forcibly stated. ; 


It must be remembered that this country is largely a creditor country of 
debts ae ramp gold, and any change which entails a rise in the price of 
commodities generally, that is to say, a diminution of the pure! 
power: s gold, would to our disadvantage. (See page 90, part 2, of 
repo! 


The reasons here given cause me to be a bimetallist. Gold, as 


I have already shown, is the one ionat inotel desired bythe 
rmdny : 


great banking interests of this country, England, and Ge 


because it is getting scarcer every year and necessarily dearer, 
rising in value, in 5 power; the products of agriculture, 
as measured in go 7, year, after year are falling in price; the re- 
sultis that with continued falling prices since 1873 the agricul- 
turists in the United States haye lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in reduced prices for the fruits of their toil by the demon- 
etization of silver; and England, through her royal commission 
in 1888, says she opposes the remonetization of silver: 

First, because it would cause a rise in the price of commodi- 
ties generally,” that is, throughout the world; she would have 
to pay the farmers of the United States increased prices for their 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, etc., which they export to the ex- 
tent of from five to sevenh undred million dollars’ worth every 

ear, England purchasing two-thirds of our exports annually. 

sit to be wondered at that England is opposed to the remone- 
tization of our silver, we being the producers of over one-half of 
the silver mined in the world. 

England has another powerful reason why she is opposed to 
silver; she — 5 annually several hundred million dollars’ worth 
of agricultu roducts from her East Indian subjects, upon 
whom she has fastened the single silver standard. Therefore 
she wants to depreciate the price of silyer bullion so as to buy 
as cheaply from India as ible. 

India, which has the ratio of 15 to 1, coins the rupee, which has 
a value in India of 48 cents, under the present price of silver bul- 
lion in London, whosets the price of silver bullion for the world. 
With 38 cents in gold you can buy enough silver bullion that 
will coin, at their ratio, a rupee that will buy just as much wheat, 
cotton, etc., as 48 cents in gold. So you see that the merchant 
who trades with India, less the cost of 1 of his sil- 
yor bullion to India, where silver coinage isfree, makes 11 cents 

ear. 

So we see England has a double purpose in depreciating the 

rice of silyer to keep down the prices of agricultural products 
th in India and the United States; but the farmers of the 
United States are more unfortunate than their East India co- 
laborers, for while the East Indian can take or ship his wheat 
cotton, ete., to England and sell it for silver bullion, or for gold 
and buy silver bullion, which he can take to India, as I have 
shown, like the merchant, have it coined into rupees, and clear 
22 cents on each two rupees, and if he gets $1 for his wheat per 
bushel he clears 25 cents on every bushel, for with his dollar in 
old he buys enough silver, when coined in India, to make $1.25 
rupees, which, as seen above, will buy there just as much as 
gold would. 

Now, how does the American farmer fare when he gets his 
gold dollar in England for his wheat? Canhe buysilver bullion 
and bring it here and have it coined? No; he must make the 
best of his bargain. The Indian farmer has the advantage of 
him just 25 cents on the dollar. Is it any wonder that cotton is 
only bringing the producer in the United States 6 cents per 

und, 2 cents less t it takes to produce it, and, in spite of the 

act that there were short wheat crops all over Europe and an 
8 famine in Russia, wheat is now worth only 91 cents per 
ushel. 

If it were not for these two conditions, who can guess how low 
wheat would be? Is it to be wondered at that distress and dis- 
content are found among the agricultural and laboring class in 
every part of the United States? In 1873, when silver was de- 
monetized, the lowest price of wheat was $1.55 per bushel, and 
the highest was $2.25 per bushel. Two years after, in 1875, the 
highest price of wheat was $1.37 per bushel. Cotton (upland) per 
pound in 1873—lowest, 13 cents per pound; highest, 21 cents per 
Seer Corn, 1873, per bushel—lowest, 50cents; highest, 77 cents. 

‘obacco—lowest, per pound 9 cents; highest, 16 cents. 

Mr. Speaker, need I follow this subject any further? Let the 
farmers of America make additional answer. Mr. Speaker, at 
last the farmers of the United States are beginning to under- 
stand one of the main causes of the low prices of their products, 
and can fully appreciate the language of Sir R. N. Fowler, ex- 
Lord Mayor of London, in addressing the British and Colonial 
Board of Trade” in 1887, in speaking against England’s remone- 
tizing silver, when he said: 

If we continue the present policy a few years 1 


and cotton industries in the United States and b 
porters of these staples. 


And as proof of the fact that India has caughton” I find in the 
November number of the Boston 3 Missionary Magazine, on 
page 437-8, that the Rev. D. Downie, D. D., of Nettore, India, states: 

That planters, merchants, etc., of India, devoutly hope that the United 
States will not adopt free and unlimited cot of silver, and thus discour- 
age exportation of wheat and cotton from India to Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen is a us that the Democratic party 
does not favor free coinage. ey know little of the history of the 
Democratic party, or are perversely ignorant. Within the past 


r we shall ruin the wheat 
dup India as the chief ex- 
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three years twenty-eight different Democratic State conventions 


have declared for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. The 
Democratic Representatives have by an overwhelming majority 
voted for free silver upon every occasion. The free and unlim- 
ited coinage act of 1837 was signed by no less a person than An- 
drew Jackson, President of the United States. The national 
Democratic platform in 1884 declared for the free coinage of both 
gold and silver, and after twenty-five years of entrenched Re- 
publican rule upon that platform Cleveland was elected. In 1888 
the platform upon which Cleveland was nominated, ignored the 
silver question and made the tariff the only issue. e Repub- 
o party nominated President Harrison upon a platform which 


The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver money, 
— ae the purpose of the Democratic party in its efforts to demone- 
ver. 


The Republican platform of 1884 ignored the silver question. 
Cleveland, in 1884, upon a platform which declared for the free 
coinage of both gold and silver, was elected, and after four years 
in office, with the whole power of the Administration in his favor, 
he was defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, I have appended a table of the Presidential vote 
in the so-called doubtful States in 1884 and 1888. These figures 
speak in silent tones” that are teeming with significance. 


Majority 1881. Majority 1888. 
Cleveland.| Blaine. Cleveland. Harrison. 


Mr. S er, there are 
us that 


ntlemen of New England who say to 
we pass a free silver bill in this House New England 
will send an unbroken body of Republican Representatives to 


this Hall and that they will give us the force bill. I wanttosay 
to you gentlemen from New England that we Democrats of the 
South and the West measure our action by the Democratic rule; 


and Thomas Jefferson, the father of Democracy, having said that |- 


the cardinal principle of Democracy was submission to the will 
of the majority fairly expressed, we in the South and West, when 
a majority speaks, bow to it and support the nominee and the 
platform that the majority present. [Great applause.] 

That is our kind of democracy. We do not recognize asa Dem- 
ocratic expedient this new remedy, which I believe they call “the 
gold cure -a remedy which it appears is ing Rar ace so man 
people who are undertaking to save themselves by it. And I te 
you the ‘‘ gold cure” which you are proposing to take will kiil 
you as effectually as the Keeley “ gold cure” is killing some oth- 
ers. [Applause. ia 

When the force bill passed this House and went to the Senate 
a gloom settled over this country from one end of it to the other. 
Especially did dark clouds lower over our beautiful Southland. 
The intimation had gone abroad that the force bill was to be put 
upon us. Expectancy was deepening into certainty. The press 
of the country informed us that President Harrison had pledged 
himself to approve and use his official influence to carry through 
this measure which proposed to strike down the last vestige of 
personal and civil and political liberty in this country. But, sir, 
the lowering clouds that hovered over our land began to break 
away; each rift had a silver 8 00 [applause]; and through 
the rifts we saw the prano, glorious, brave and patriotic Repub- 
lican Senators from the West standing between their party and 
the liberties of the people [applause]. By their votes the force 
bill was defeated. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen from New England, that the 
same grand, brave, glorious, and honorable men stand there to- 
day as a bulwark between the Republican party and the inter- 
ests of the people. They are men who we know will again in- 
terpose to save the liberties of this people. With this reliance 
we do not fear a force bill. Wehavenofears of anything of that 
kind that the Republican party may undertake to impose upon 
the country; but we demand that this House give to the people 
its full measure of redress for the wrongs done in 1873. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 


Free Wool. 


SPEECH 
HON. LEMUEL AMERMAN. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 11, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods, 

Mr. AMERMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: That I might vote intelligently upon this bill, 
I have carefully considered it as a whole and in detail. I have 
inquired what effect its passage would have, first, upon the reve- 
nues of the country; second, upon the wool-grower; third, upon 
the manufacturer of woolen goods; fourth, upon the laborer em- 
ployed in the manufactory; fifth, upon the consumer of woolen 
goods, and sixth, upon the present and future prosperity of the 
country 

i have eliminated party politics from the consideration. Party 
politics may do for the stump, but it has no place in my judg- 
ment in the discussion and determination of great social, finan- 
cial, economic, and constitutional questions. Partisan politics 
for the caucus, convention, and the stump; statesmanship for the 
American Congress. 

Under our present system the revenues of the Government are 
largely derived from the tariff imposed upon imported goods. I 
believe it wise to continue this system. Iam unable to see in 
the many plans proposed for raising revenue for the Govern- 
ment any system comparable with our poal system. Iam there- 
fore not an advocate of free trade, but of freer trade. If the 
passage of this or any other bill or bills should decrease the rev- 
enue below what is necessary for the honest and economical ad- 
ministration of the Government, it would not receive my support. 
There is no demand upon the part of the people of the country 
for parsimony and miserliness. They distinguish between these 
and economy, and are as much opposed to them as they are to ex- 
travagance and waste. — 

We want and must have a revenue large enough to pay our 
debt as it matures; to pay adequately all the necessary expenses 
incident to the several Departments of the Government; to pay 
promptly and liberally pensions to all who are entitled to the 
same; to build and maintain a navy large and strong enough 
never to need it; to establish and maintain coast defenses, suffi- 
cient for our protection and safety; to keep in the forefront of 
progress in all matters with which, as a Government, we are 
charged. 

This Government must always be a Government of energetic, 
enterprising, far-seeing, and prudent people, and have in its 
governmental policy the same energy, enterprise, foresight, and 
prudence. 

HOW MUCH WILL THE PASSAGE OF THIS BILL REDUCE THE REVENUE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT ANNUALLY? 

The best information attainable by me is the statement of S. 
G. Brock, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States, as follows: 

Statement giving the revenues under Schedule K, by existing law, and the duly 
and amount of reduction of the revenue by House bill 6007, importations being 


the same. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 


February 23, 1892. 


Importations, fiscal 
year 1891, 


Estimated Amount of 


Paragraph— duty under | 4 


Values. 8 


384. Class I and II, wools.. Fe N 
$85. Class III. wools 9, 404, 467. 94 2, 922, 682. 41 
388. Noils, shoddy, top 
waste, et 
389. Woolen rags, mungo, 560, 007. 206, 527. 
and flocks 
391. Woolen and worsted 5 
As 1, 505, 754. 1, 141,557.14 $614,542.91) 527, 014, 23 
302. Woolen or worsted 
cloths, shawls, ete ..} 10,831, 394. 14 13, 623, 754. 51) 6, 732, 557. 66) 6, 891. 196. 85 
$93, Blankets, hatsof wool, 1, 772. 00) 823. 88 443. 380. 88 
and flannels for un- 139,349.13, 96, 684. 41, 804. 74 54, 880, 12 
der wear 304, 808. 282, 278. 106, 683. 02 125, 595. 74 
304. Women's and chil- 
dren's dress goods, 
coat linings, Italian 
8 8, 821, 495. 76) 6, 645, 054, 04 3, 087, 523. 5 3, 557, 530. 52 
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Statemen giving the revenues under Schedule K, etc.—Continued. 


poyent 1801. | ee haan | Amount of 
| decrease of 
posed | revenue. 


Paragraph— 


305. Women's and chil- 
dren's dress goods, 


coat | 
cloth, bunting .-..... 89, 971, 250. 94 $4, 295, 397, 29 85, 675, 853. 65 

398, Webbings, gorings, 
suspenders, eto 152, 521, 71 
398. Clothing, ready-made, 9 
J eee 126, 928. 08 
397. Cloaks, dolmans, ete. 216, 255, 85 
C 8 350, 500. 32 
A , 834, 457. 90 


Amount of duty received in 1891 on articles transferred to the 
7 ˙ cn E OE Sete oe nec Adin aodeenan ay a ES 96, 758, 795, 14 
Amount of duty received in 1891 on articles on which the duty is 
reduced from 884,650, 925. 12 to $16,575,262.36, a reduction ot 18, 075, 662. 70 


ET KATAS sears sete ese i satel eae ae ie 24, 834, 457, 90 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. J.C. BURROWS, 


House of Representatives, 

I take this from the report of the minority on this bill. 

The reduction in revenue will, according to this estimate, be 
less than $25,000,000. This is, however, upon the assumption 
that the imports will not increase by reason of the decrease in 
duties. If they do not it may be remarked here that this loss of 
$25,000,000 of revenue will be the only loss, either directly or in- 
directly, that can result from the passage of this bill. I shall 
show presently as against this loss the gain will be ahundredfold 
in every respect. 

If the imports increase by reason of the decrease in duties the 
loss will be less by as much as the duties on the increased im- 

ortations. Ishallshow presently that we will also be the gainers 
that event. 

Suppose for the purposes of this argument that the revenues 
will bs decreased by the e of this bill $25,000,000 per an- 
num. Will this affect the efficiency of any Department of the 
Government or interfere with the honest or economical admin- 
istration of the same. 

The appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress for two years 
were $1,009,000,000. The people set their seal of condemnation 
upon these appropriations as being extravagant. Were we to 
continue, in disregard of the expressed wish of the People, to fol- 
low in the lavish and extravagant expenditures of the public 
money I am sure that we could not relieve the people of the bur- 
dens of taxation under which they are now borne down. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this Congress will harken to the com- 
mands of its masters, the people, and reduce expenditures. Al- 
ready the good work has 21 805 We have already five 
of the great appropriation bills, and have others reported to the 
House, making a reduction of more than this amount from the 
appropriations of the bills of the previous Congress, and it is 
estimated by those who are charged withthe subject that the 
appropriations of this Congress will be decreased to a very much 
larger sum. 

hus, Mr. Chairman, by economy in expenditure we are more 
than enabled to reduce the revenue $25,000,000. 

The passage of this bill will, however, I am fully persuaded, 
decrease the revenue nearly $25,000,000. 


WHAT EFFECT WILL THE PASSAGE OF THIS BILL HAVE UPON THE WOOL- 
GROWER? 


Will it decrease the price of his clip? It must be borne in 
mind that we do not produce enough wool for our consumption. 
We must import by reason of our insufficient supply. We must 
also import by reason of the necessity of having grades, only 
produced in foreign countries, to mix with our own wool to en- 
able us to manufacture certain grades and qualities of goods. 

In this matter of wool, we do not, therefore, have the condi- 
tion upon Which much of the argument against the present bill 
is based, of having a sufficient quantity of our own production 
with which foreign wools come in competition, for we do not, as 
I have just stated. This statement can easily be verified ‘by sta- 
tistics accessible to all. 

As to the amount necessary, for the reasons given, for us to im- 
port we can therefore not even pretend that we are protecting 
anyone and are im g from 11 to 12 cents per pound duty for 
no purpose. For the year 1891 we imported 136,000,000 pounds. 
This, at 11 cents per pound, would amount to $14,960,000. This 


is a dead loss to the consumer of nearly $15,000,000. We must 
have this wool. We do not produce it. 
000 to receive what we sen 


e tax ourselves$15,000,- 
for and must have. 


It is pertinent in this connection to call attention to the fact 

that since the tariff act known as the McKinley tariff went into 
effect we have imported more wool than ever before. In 1889 
we imported 124,000,000 pounds of wool, inround numbers, under 
a lower tariff, while in 1891 we raporton 136,000,000 pounds of 
wool, in round numbers, under ahigher tariff. It is our necessi- 
ties that control the amount of the importation, and not the rate 
of duty. Yet it is argued that by increasing the duties on wool 
we keep it out and increase its price to our wool-grower, while 
inertial history and our everyday experience shows that this 
al ores is without any foundation in fact. 
j tit be understood once for all that the only effect of keep- 
ing wool out of the country would be to deprive our people of its 
Parao and comfort by exposing them unprotected to the frosts 
of winter. 

There read the history of tariff legislation on wool, taken from 
the report of the majority on this bill, for the pur of ae onl 
ing the price of wool inthe United States and anos at differ- 
ent periods, that it may appear whether the tariff regulates its 
price in the United States or whether under the circumstances 
which I have named it is regulated by the law of trade known 
as the law of supply and demand. 


TARIFF LEGISLATION ON WOOL. 


There have been numerous acts of pg “ou imposing duties on wool and 
woolen goods. Raw wool was admitted free of duty until July 1, 1816, when 
it was taxed 15 per cent. By the act of May 22, 18%, which took effect July 1 
of that year, wool valued at 10 cents or less per pound was taxed 15 per cent; 
and wool valued at over 10 cents per was taxed at 20 per cent until 
June 1, 1825, 25 per cent until June 1, 1826, and 30 per cent thereafter until the 
act ot May 19, 1828. By this act all wool was taxed 4 cents per pound and 40 
per cent ad valorem from September 2of that year to July 1, 1629; and from 
this date until July 1, 1830, 4 cents a pound and 45 per cent ad valorem, and 
from this date on 4 cents a pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. By the act of 
August 30, 1842, wool valued at 7 cents or less per pound was taxed 5 per cent, 
and all other wools 3 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. Goats’ hair 
and mohair unmanufactured was taxed also 1 cent a pound. 

By the act of July 30, 1846, all wool valued at above7 cents per pound was 
taxed 30 per cent ad valorem, and goat's hair was taxed 20 per cent; by the 
act of March 8, 1857, all wool valued at over 20 cents per pound was taxed 24 
per cent, and under 20 cents was free. Goat's hair and mohair were by that 
act taxed 15 per cent. By the act of March 2, 1861, wool valued at less than 18 
cents per pound was taxed 5 per cent, and exceeding 18 cents and not exceed- 
ing 24 cents per pound 3 cents a pound, and exceeding 24 cents and not éx- 
ceeding 82 cents per pound 9 cents per pound. By the act of June 30, 1864 
wool of a value exceeding 12 cents and note % cents per pound was 
taxed 6 cents; and value less than 12 cents pound, 3 cents per pound; 
value exceeding 24 cents and not exceeding à cents per pound, 10 cents per 
porna and 10 pot otat: value exceeding 32 cents per pound, 12 cents per pound 
an cen 

This brings us to the act of March 2, 1867, by which wools, class 1, namely. 
clothing wools, value 82 cents or less per pound, were taxed 10 cents per 
pound and 11 per cent ad valorem; value exceeding 32 cents per pound, 12 
and 10 percent ad-valorem. 


pound; value 5 cents per pound, ete per pound. 


184 by an — ot J oe 6, 1872, e reg pre ae duty — roe Pps 
, Valued at 82 cents or less pound, cen pound and . 
cent ad valorem; val Piir Wa Seduced to 10.8 cents 


C and a 


to 12 cents per 
2. 1887, payor n repealed. The 
class 2, value 30 cents or less per und, 10 cents a pound; value over 40 
cents per pound, 12 cents per po . The wools of class 3, value 12 cents or 
less per pound, were reduced to 2} cents per pound, and value over 12 cents 

pound 5 5 These rates are imposed upon Wool in the yon, 
Whon washed the duty is double, and when scoured the duty is treble the 
amount placed on the raw wool. 

By the act of October 1, 1890, the duty u all wool and hair of the first 
class was fixed at 11 cents per pound, upon allwools and hair of the 
the second class 12 cents per pound. On wools of the third class andon 
camel's hair of the third class, Value 13 cents or less per pound, inclu 
charges, the duty was fixed at 32 per cent ad valorem; on wools of the t 
class and on camel's hair of third class, the value 3 e eee 
including charges, the ou was fixed at 50 per cent ad valorem. ese rates 
are in force at this time. It will be observed that in the present law the words 
including charges“ are added, which causes a very material increase in the 
rates. 


Now, with this compare the letter and table furnished the com- 
mittee by the 5 cial agent of the Eleventh Census, 
and also secre of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, Boston, = 


Boston, Mass., February 15, 1892. 


DEAR SIR: I am in receipt of your letter ot . take pleasure 
in inclosing herewith, as uested, a table compiled the diagram pre- 
viously forwarded to you, showing in parall Boston 
prices of Ohio medinm washed fleeces and the aver: 
res dates of Port Phillip fleece, from 1866 to 1890, The 
ures for 1891 are not yet available, but will be forwarded as soon as possible, 
The Port Phillip fieece is a washed wool, as is also the Ohio fleece oo 
The London prices are reduced to American money. It should be observed 
that these London prices are uniformly gold prices, while the American prices 
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are . prices in currency, until the resumption of specie payments Jan- 
eT ae send ‘ou by this mail a coy of the last bulletin of this association, in 
which you find the notes of Mauger & Av indicating the condition of 
88 and the English wool markets d each of the years, covered 
y this table. 
With great respect, I have the honor to be, your obedient servant 
= À YOSEN. D. NORTH, Secretary. 


Hon, WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 
— 


Average annual price of wool for the twenty-five years: 


Cents. 

O AA cP LPTR EE SE E TSAI Se EEI A E R 41.48 
Ce aa D r RS a E A EET ITANE DR RR E 41.01 
Difference in favor of American Wool -2mp annees 44 
Average annual price of wool for twenty-three yearg, omitting 1871-"72: pes 


*In the table which follows, a separate column has been added to show the 
gold prices of American wool. 


Average price in Boston of Ohio medium wool and 6 fe in London of 
Por Phillip fleece in 3 currency, 1866 to $390 50 washed wools, 


London quotations from Windeler & Co. American prices from Mauger & 
very, 


dium, fleece, 
gold. | gold. 


20. 65 80. 20. 40 


Ste 


143 
46 


1874.. 


BkBetsveveeBeeeheReeeeebeRRRxBesBEbRehbehteseReeeestas 


52 
44 
+48 
45 
4 
A 
43 
-42 
«42 
A2 
+38 
40 
5 
82 
34 
4 
.36 

” „36 
„u 
2 
-33 
. 
39 
43 
4 
40 
5¹ 
47 
-50 
-53 
55 
50 
52 
59 
5⁵ 
„51 
„51 
-50 
-52 
-53 
-52 
-49 
50 
4 
40 
47 
4⁵ 
2 
37 

40 
-45 
42 
-39 
-43 
42 
-43 
43 
4 
44 
42 
-40 


1877 


Nass SBE SBN ASER 
Assa BESSER ZAB ELLET ETET EITE 
Sers Seebär 


a The prire reduced to a gold basis were calculated upon the value of cur- 
at the dates indica’ ven in the quarterly report of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Department for the fiscal year end- 


ing June 30, 1879. 
S. N. D. NORTH, 
Secretary National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


We here have more than an argument. It is a demonstration 


that the price of wool in the United States is notaffected by the 
tariff. that the price in the United States with a tariff, varied 
less than a cent per pound during all these years, from the price 
in England with no tariff. That the price of wool paid to the 
American wool-grower is less to-day thun it was before the pres- 
ent McKinley tariff. 

What shall we say then? Tax ourselves from 11 to 12 cents 
per pound onall the wool imported, which we must have, tariff or 
no tariff, and also on all the wool grown in the United States 
when, as history shows, it does not benefit the wool-grower one 
farthing? By no means. 

But it is argued that we are building up an industry and we 
must not complain if we tax the consumer $200,000,000 per year, 
more than $3 per year for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. The frosts and blasts of winter serve your warrant of 
distress. From the babe in swaddling clothes to the shrouded 

atriarch, all must pay: The poor can not stay to plead the in- 
justice and the inequality of the demand and the impossibility to 
comply with it. It is pay or freeze. 

The tariff is on all alike; but, Mr. Chairman, it is not alike 
upon all. The poor man’s coat bears a higher rate than the rich 
man's; the poor woman’s dress and shawl bear a higher rate than 
the rich woman's. This sacrifice, we are told, is to build up an 
industry. Thefactsshow that the number of sheep inthe United 
States have notincreased since the passage of the McKinley tariff 
bill; that while the number of sheep have increased in a few 
States since the e of the McKinley tariff bill, that this is 
due to the fact t the markets demand mutton and lamb, and 
they are raised for that purpose, the wool being only a secondary 
consideration. 


HOW WILL THE PASSAGE OF THIS BILL AFFECT THE MANUFACTURER? 


His interests are not to be forgotten in the consideration of tariff 
legislation. Much of our th as a people, of our independ- , 
ence and standing as a nation, of our ability to furnish homes 
and employment to our own citizens and to honest brain and 
brawn of the Old World, is due to the energy, enterprise, and 
foresight of the American manufacturer. 

I have no sympathy whatever with the spirit which constantl 
seeks to array the manufacturer and his employés against eac 
other as two classes whose interests are diverse. Their inter- 
ests run in parallel lines. 

Having Busts the manufacturer free wool, he no longer needs 
the compensatory duty upon his product to reimburse him for 
the tariff paid by him to the wool-grower. He needs no protec- 
tion from foreign manufacturers on account of their superior 
methods, for they do not exist. Our organization, methods, ma- 
chinery, skill of workmen, inventive genius to save labor and 
quicken results is far superior to that of other countries. The 
foreign manufacturer is advantaged but in one respect in pro- 
ducing cheap commodities. It is in the price of labor, in the 
use of cheap pauper labor, as we have been 2 to term it. 

Were we to ascertain the labor cost of producing woolen pro 
ucts in foreign countries with cheap labor and compare that with 
the labor cost of thé same product of the United States, the prob- 
lem would be but one of subtraction to ascertain how . ie 
foreign manufacturer is advantaged by cheap labor. 

Having ascertained this, the imposition of a tariff upon the 
manufactured article, equal to the difference in the labor cost of 
production, would protect the American manufacturer and the 
poenos workman and artisan from the cheaper labor compe- 
tition. 

The labor cost of production of woolen products is carefully as- 
certained by Horace G. Waldin, chief of Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of husetts. His report for 1889 shows the labor 
cost ol carpetings to be 21,18 per cent of their value; of cotton, 
woolen, and other textiles 32.64 per cent of their value; of hosi- 
ery and knit goods 31.65 per cent of their value: of woolen goods 
21.05 per cent of their value; of worsted goods 21.04 per cent of 
their value. 

Now, the tariff on these manufactured articles, as proposed by 
this bill, averages 35 per cent of their value. More, Mr. Chair- 
man, than the total labor cost of the manufactured article, while 
in reality all he needs is the difference in labor cost between the 
home and foreignmanufacture. He is thus more than protected. 
The American laborer is more than protected from the cheaper 
foreign labor. This is a protective bill, it is a protective tariff. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, thatit protects the manufacturer and 
the laborer, but it does not protect the trust and the combine. 
While the McKinley tariff averages 914 per cent on the manu- 
factured product, this bill with ample protection for all who need 
it, averages but 35 per cent, making a difference of 564 per cent 
unnecessarily taken from the consumer. It is estimated that we 


consume yearly $370,000,000 in manufactured woolen goods. How 
great the saving to the people! 
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HOW WILL IT AFFECT THE LABOR EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTORIES? 

The great regard constantly i gee for the rights and the 
welfare of the American laborer, if it were always sincere, would 
do us honor. I have the honor to represent too many laborers 
to be unmindful of their interests. 

I have in the past, and always will in the future, view every 
proposition from their standpoint. If there be a doubt as to 
whether any bill or policy is or may be detrimental to their in- 
terests, that doubt should be resolved in their interest. The 
alleged care for the interests of the American laborer has, how- 
ever, been so frequently used to hide schemes for their robbery 
and enslayement that it is not safe to indorse every bill propos- 
ing protection to American labor without careful examination 
and consideration. S 

I have already shown that the tariff provided for in this bill 
is more than the entire labor cost of production. The consumer 
is therefore made to pay more than the wages to the American 
laborer. The manufacturer is made the trustee by the Govern- 
ment to see to it and pay his laborer, not out of own money, 
but the money of the people who consumes hig produet, even 
more than his present wages. If he does not, it can not be truth- 
Hog A charged to this bill or to those who advocate and vote 
for it. 

I repeat, under the provisions of this bill, more than the en- 
tire wages of all the laborers employed in the manufacture of 
woolen goods in this country are paid, not by the manufacturer, 
but by the consumer of these g to the manufacturer, not for 
himself, but for his employés. Would that in some way wecould 
always compel this trustee to properly pay out this fund. Iam 
aware and am happy to say, that in many, if not in most in- 
stances, manufacturers do appreciate this, and deal honestly with 
their employés. It is the exceptional cases that need some con- 


straint if it were ible to so frame a law. The laborer is 
therefore protec and he will suffer no loss or damage by this 
bill, but rather be benefited by the increased production which 


will be made necessary by the reduction of the price of manu- 
factured products. For the fact is beyond contradiction that we 
would wear more coats. use more blankets and shawls if they 
were cheaper, if we could afford to purchase them. 

HOW WOULD IT AFFECT THE CONSUMER OF WOOLEN GOODS? 

No matter how much it may be denied or sought to be hidden 
in rhetorical phrase or eloquent perioda, in the mazes of false 
logicor appeals to patriotism, the fact nevertheless remains that 
the consumer of an article pays the bill. Al the costof the raw 
material, all the cost of manufacture, all the cost of transporta- 
tion and of sale, all the duty or tariff, all the expenses of what- 
ever nature or kind, together with all the profits to all who touch 
it, make the total cost of the article, which must be paid by the 
consumer. It therefore follows that by as much as any of these 
items of cost are reduced by that much is the article reduced in 
price to the consumer. 

As I have before said, it is estimated that we use annually 
about $370,000,000 worth of woolen goods. An average of 56} per 
cent of this is an unnecessary tariff. This bill, should it become 
a law, will therefore save to the consumers of this country the 
magnificent sum of $209,050,000 annually; more than $3.25 for 
each man, woman, and child. For those who live in northern 
and colder latitudes, more than $5 for each man, woman, and 
child, or $25 for the average family of five. 

HOW WILL IT AFFECT THE PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPERITY OF THE 
COUNTRY? 

Present gain, if it be followed by future loss, is not a wise gain. 
The parage of this bill will stimulate our manufactures by in- 
creasing the demand for more products. It will require more 
labor and provide adequate compensation for the same. It will 
encourage and support our merchant marine by giving it return 
cargos of our manufactured products to wool-producing coun- 
tries. It will extend our foreign trade. It will increase our in- 
dividual wealth; and what is the wealth of a country but the 
aggregate wealth of its people. It will increase individual com- 
fort rom gs thus tending to make us a happy and hope- 
ful e. 

I se thus, Mr. Chairman, arrived at the conclusion that the 
pacas of this bill will injure no one, but will benefit the peo- 
pleindividually and the countryatlarge. Itisnotfree trade: itis 
not drafted after that form, It is protection to those who need 
it, and who may profit by it. Protect American industries, do 
not destroy them by fostering trusts and combines, as the pres- 
ent tariff law does. Protect the American laborer, do not rob 
him by the imposition of grievous and unnecessary taxes. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. Provide for liberal and 
adequate wages for him as this bill does. Pass this bill, which 
wrongs no man, but aids in securing the growth and prosperity 
of the whole country and the welfare of its people. [Applause 
the Democratic side.] 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES N. CASTLE, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CASTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire in the first place to deny the right of 
any man on the floor of this House to announce a policy for the 
Democratic party upon this question. I desire to remind the 
gentlemen who favor this bill that the party has never as such 
announced a policy even loo in this ction. I believe the 
party stands, as it has ever s , for honest money. 

I especially object, Mr. S er, to gentlemen assuming to 
speak for the great West. I believe I have the honor of repre- 
senting the largest district of that section and of the United 
States, and I object to it being 5 upon this floor. 
The gentlemen from Tennessee [Mr. CE] and Missouri [Mr. 
HATCH] may say what they please as representatives of their 
own districts or own States, but I object to their placing mine in 
the same category upon this question. 

However f ents of the party may have wandered after 
falss idols in other States upon financial questions, the Democ- 
racy of Minnesota has ever declared for honest money, and the 
peonia of this State are with the party; they long ago set their 

aces against this sort of financial heresy. Place any man you 
please of either of the great ies upon a platform of this sort 
of free coinage, and I doubt if he could carry a single county of 
either State—we surely could not carry a single Congressional 
district. I am fully authorized to say the same thing for the 
State of Wisconsin. 

Knowing these things as I think I do, I may be pardoned for 
objecting to these States being classified as in favor of a debased 
coinage and of Paying our creditors with 70 cents on the dollar. 
And I verily believe to-day, Mr. Speaker, that outside the so- 
called silver States there are not more than three States in the 
whole West that would support this measure after a full discus- 
sion. : 

I admit that under the pressure of hard times and influenced 
by unwise would-be leaders, several Western States have given 
a rather qualified support to financial theories akin to this bill. 
But in the mean time the campaign of education has been going 
on; the people in the end can always be trusted. They desire 
the right thing, and the agitation of this question has stirred up 
a feeling in the West against it hitherto unknown. Should this 
bill pass this House with its enormous Democratic majority and 
become a law, it will turn back the whole of the wheels of suc- 
cess of the Democratic party, and as well as the prosperity of 
the country for a quarter of a cenny 

Mr. Speaker, the Democracy of the Northwest—the Upper 
Mississippi Valley is entitled to some consideration at the hands 
of the party—through rain and shine and heat and cold for more 
than twenty-five years against odds overwhelming, and when 
even hope had turned her back we have fought its battles, and, 
Mr. Speaker, we made such a fight that defeat “never worked 
despair nor brought dishonor.” By our adhesion to what we be- 
lieved was right we have won the confidence of the people and 
the respect even of our opponents. 

Step y step we have won our way, and to-day there is but one 
Republican on the floor of this House from each of the States— 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin. When this Congress met we had 
no doubt of Wisconsin going Democratic and of taking Minne- 
sota out of the Republican column, and now, Mr. Speaker, we 
object to being ‘‘slaughtered in the house of our friends” by the 
forcing of this bill. 

It occurs to me further, Mr. S er, that there is no occasion 
for this measure at this time. The avowed object of it is to in- 
crease the volume of currency and make 70 cents’ worth of silver 
worth a dollar. In this connection the friends of the measure 
are never wearied of denouncing all who had heart, lot of sym- 
pathy with the act of 1873 demonetizingsilver. They tell us the 
act was responsible for, in fact created, a contraction of the cur- 
rency. Has it done so? That the population of the country has 
constantly and rapidly increased during the last twenty years is 
of course not denied. How has it been with the circulating me- 
dium? The circulation in 1870 per capita was $17.40; in 1871, 


$18.40; in 1872, $18.19; in 1873, $18.04; in 1874, $18.13. 
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It is manifest there was no sudden contraction here. Let us 
see how it continued after the passage of this wicked act. At 
this time, more than eighteen years after the passage of this act, 
the circulation had increased from $18.04 at the time the law was 
passed to $25.30 at this time. So, if the theory of the friends of 
this bill be true and the act of 1873 is responsible for the circula- 
tion, then the act had the effect to increase rather than diminish 
the circulating medium of the country. Hence it is apparent 
that all the anding things that are said with reference to this 
law being in any way responsible for the decrease of the circu- 
lating medium have not the slightest foundation in fact. Neither 
is it necessarily true that the volume per capita of money in cir- 
culation is an indication of prosperity. 4 ? 

Let us see: In Germany the circulation per capita is $18.38; in 
France $43.29; while in England, at once the bazaar and clearing- 
house of the world, it is but $18.33, or nearly $7 less per capita 
than our own. We apprehend that no person at this time will 
for a moment assume that England is notincomparably the most 

rosperous nation in all Europe, and yet her per capita of circu- 
fasten is the smallest. 

It is instructive in this connection to consider the case of the 
Argentine Republic. In March, 1891, the amount per capita in 
circulation in that country was more than $100, yet within thirty 
days thereafter, and owing solely to its financial condition, this 
brightest of southern republics was hopelessly insolyentand finan- 
cial ruin stared in the hos every industrial interest of the land. 
Our friends from the South are especially zealous in pushing this 
measure. They claim that the low price of agricultural prod- 
ucts in that section, and especially of cotton, is traceable directly 
to the demonetization of silver, and it is strenuously urged that 
the passage of this bill will give them the much-needed relief. 

I venture the suggestion that our friends are in error in both 
respects. In the first place the price of their chief product, cot- 
ton, like the wheat, flour, and pork of the North, is not deter- 
mined in this country at all. Of all these staple articles we raise 
a surplus. The merest tyro in business and finance is familiar 
with the fact that when asurplus of home product is thus cre- 
ated the price at home is fixed by thé price in the foreign mar- 
kets. Of these products of cotton, wheat, and pork—thanks 
pide largely to our high tariff laws—our principal customer 
ab for many years has been England. 

Within the last decade at least, and at the present time, a 
bushel of wheat, a barrel of flour, a bale of cotton, or a barrel of 

rk has been and is worth just what it will sell for in Mark 
Esie, less the cost of transportation. Hence, should this bill in- 
crease the circulating medium in this country, double it if you 
please, it could have no possible effect upon the 2 of these 
commodities. Our friends have made a mistake; they have com- 
menced at the wrong end of the line. It is in the money of 
Hat Sore and not of this country that the value of these products 

fixed. < 

If the theory of our friends be true, that the greater the per 
capitaof circulation the greater the price of agricultural products, 
they are creating their agitation in the wrong house. They 
should importune the Parliament of England to devise some 
scheme for their relief. We have an object lesson to-day in this 
country that praves conclusively the correctness of these con- 
clusions. As I have said, the price of cotton in the South is low. 

I will only add that the price of wheat and flour in the North- 
west is high, yet the same currency is over all. This depression 
in the price of a commodity at one end of the country and the 
high price of acommodity at the other end, is simply an illustra- 
tion of the inexorable law of supply and demand. There is an 
overproduction of cotton in the South—more than is required by 
the whole world’s demand, hence the price is low. Necessarily 
a portion will not be sold at all save a customer buys for specu- 
lation purposes, 

This year the wheat crop of the world, outside of America, 
was short—far below the necessary demand. It is supposed that 
the excess of our own crop will scarcely suffice to make good this 
foreign demand to supply the shortage; hence, the demand for 
wheat creates high prices, and the want of that demand makes 
the price of cotton low. Neither the one or the other condition 
is affected in the slightest degree by the amount of money circu- 
lating in this country. 

Permit me to add further, this proposition seems in be in the 
interest of fiat money pure and simple. The difference between 
putting the Government stamp of a dollar on 70 cents’ worth of 
silver and of 50 or 25 is only one of degree. In fact, the only dif- 
ference between the declaration that silver and gold shall be of 
Jqual coin value, ounce by ounce, and the provisions of this bill 
is one of degree; the principles are necessarily the same. 

In behalf of my poopie I object to this measure, believing that 
notwithstanding the opinions and declarations of its sponsors 
it still means monometallism—not of gold, but of silver. The 
motto of Gresham that Bad money drives out good money” is 


of very ancient origin. Brugsche claims to have found traces of 
it in the sayings of the wise men of Egypt before the days of Abra- 
ham. It may be confidently asserted that the rule has never 
failed. It is inevitable and as simple as inevitable. If a man can 
pay his debts with 75 cents ins of a dollar, he will of course 
use the 75 cents. 

If the farmer could sell 50 pounds of wheat for a bushel instead 
of 60, or the merchant 12 instead of 16 ounces of sugar for a 
pound, and the buyer was compelled to accept, there is no ques- 
tion as to what would be done. The asto of the coinage in 
this country illustrates this. As has been frequently stated in 
this debate, under the act of 1794 the ratio was 15 to 1. Ex- 
perts generally agree that this was just about the ratio value of 
the two metals, 

Early in the century, as early as 1810; the average price of gold 
was about 0.3 more as to silver, as to the amount stamped upon the 
gold coin. As an inevitable effect about this time gold began to 

isappear and by 1820 its circulation was practically extinguished 
in this country. The effect of this condition of things was plainly 
stated by Thomas H. Benton, United States Senator from Mis- 
souri, in a speech delivered in 1834. 

Referring to and indorsing the opinion of the Director of the 
Mint, he says in substance that under the then standard of values 
he calculates “that two millions” of native gold will be coined 
annually hereafter, the“ whole of which. without a reference to 
the gold standard, will be conducted like exiles from the national 
Mint to the seashore and t rted to foreign regions.” 

From the same authority we might quote further upon the 
condition of things at that time: 


To enable the friends of gold to effect the recovery of that precious metal 
which their fathers once Which the subjects of European 

now possess, which the citizens of the yo republics of the south, 
possess, which even the free negroes of San mingo but which 
the yeomanry of America have been deprived of for more than 3 
and will be deprived of forever unless y discover the cause of the evil and 
apply the remedy to the root. - 


In June, 1834, the ratio of gold to silver for coinage purposes 
was fixed by law as 1 to 16; the commercial value wae to 15g. 
Slight as was the difference, the inexorable rule that Bad money 
drives out the good,” began at once to obtain. Gold once more 
became the medium of circulation and silver began to disappear. 
In less than ten years gold was restored to its place in the cireu- 
lating medium and silver had practically disappeared. In 1873, 
when the much-abused demonetization bill became a law, there 
was no silver in circulation. 

As gold in 1834 had disappeared from the circulation—be: 
the superior metal—so in 1873 silver being the superior me 
also disap d, and the act of 1873 at the time produced no 
effect whatever puon itscirculation. There was “nothing then 
to demonetize.” In view of these undoubted facts it is very re- 
freshing to hear the advocates of this bill claim that the yel- 
low and white brothers ” have during the ages walked hand in 
hand, and their plaint about the silver dollars of our fathers.” 

After the opening of the immense silver mines from 1870 for- 
ward there became a perceptible decline in the value of silver. 
This, however, was not apparent until about 1875-76. Since 
then the history of its decline has been rfipid. Had not the act 
of 1873 been passed history would doubtless have repeated itself 
and in obedience to the rule that has ever obtained, gold would 
have disappeared, and we should to-day have faced a far differ- 
ent condition of monometallism—one of silver. 

Is it necessary to refer to the effect of the issue of greenbacks 
as a further proof of this rule—at once on the depreciation of the 
greenback gold disappeared in this country almost as absolute 
as if it had ceased to exist? Let us look to Mexico. When other 
nations declined the coinage of silver Mexico kept on, and in a 
few years a gold coin was as rare in that country as in the pocket 
of the tramp. 

The dangerous effects of a bill like this can not be overesti- 
mated. In my limited time I can refer to butafew. The first 
effect would doubtless be the hoarding of gold, its withdrawal 
from circulation in fact, and a resultant contraction of the cur- 
rency—so sudden, forceful, and far-reaching as to at once unset- 
tle values and bring one of the most disastrous of financial con- 
vulsions. It is not so much the sudden “dumping” of silver as 
the disappearance of gold that is to be feared. Long before the 
“dumping” process could obtain the gold would disappear and 
the results of sudden contraction be upon us. Hence the result 
would be just the reverse to what the friends of the bill hope for. 

If this purpose can be understood it is by this bill to increase 
the circulating medium. The first effect will be inevitably to 
contract it. The flash of the electric wire announcing that the 
bill read became a law would be but little more rapid than the 
. of gold upon the announcement. hat the full 
resu 


t would be one does not care to contemplate; the lesson 
If not so fraught with evil it might be 


would be a terrible one. 
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hoped that this measure should become a law as an example for 
all future time, of the evil effects of forcing upon a people, how- 
ever great and strong, a debased and de ed currency. 

The disastrous effects of the demonetization of silver in Eng- 
land has been largely dwelt upon by friends of this measure, es- 
pecially the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PIERCE], but it is 
no ument against the act of 1873 or for this measure. The 
effect in England was to drive out of circulation a large amount 
of coin that was actually in circulation thereby contracting the 
currency and producing great distress and disaster. As we have 
seen, there was no silver in circulation here to drive out. The 
effect in England is an argument and one of the strongest, inst 
this bill. if the effect in England of driving out of circulation 
a comparatively small amount of silver was as disastrous as 
gentlemen say what would be the terrible effect in this country 
of driving out all its gold? 

It is claimed that one of the principal benefits to accrue from 
this bill is to be to the farmer and w er. The farmer 
can more any bar his debts, and the latter will receive higher 

s. There has scarcely been a financial heresy suggested 
for three hundred years that the pretended purpose was not to 
improve the condition of these classes. 

was one of the purposes indicated by Hugh Chamberlain 
when, in 1693, he sought to have issued a practically unlimited 
currency upon the real estate of England; of John Law, who as- 
serted that bills issued upon land was in effect coining law itself, 
and who thus sought to “coin” all France and its colonies with 
disaster unparalelled; of the State of Rhode Island when, in 
1786, it adopted the rejected scheme of Hugh Chamberlain; and 
in our time it was to benefit the farmer and wage-earner that 
the scheme of inflation, “cheap money for the 5 was put 

Wi 


forth by the Argentine Republic, and was follo by such ap- 
palling results. 
In every instance the result has been unmixed evil; the would- 


be beneficiaries have become thesad victims. Driven to desper- 
ation and despair by the oppression and exactions of wealth and 
power upon one hand, they have fallen into the hands of dema- 
gogues and financial heretics upon the other. Like Issachur of 
old, they have been ‘‘ crouching down between two burdens.” 

How would this operate with reference to the farmer in the 
delectable state of silver monometallism? That he is sadly in 
debt and e e heav ra is insisted by the 
friends of this bill, and is probably true—that he can not pay at 
once is also probably true. His contracts and mortgages are to- 
day mostly payable in gold. When they become due, with gold 
out of circulation, he would be at the absolute mercy of the much- 
abused ‘‘gold-bug.” He must give whatever the said “bug” 
requires for the gold. If he must borrow to renew an old mort- 
gage, or in consequence of financial straits, then the gold-bug ” 
has him at his mercy. He will dole him out the much-needed 
gold at the most ruinous figures, the notes must be gold notes 
and the security must be gilt-edged or our farmer friend is 
denied. 

, Sich a state of things means the sacrifice of tens of thousands 
of farmers’ homes, and of the accession of the ‘‘ gold-bug” to pos- 
session of the old homesteads, and it also means a mighty step 
in the direction of reducing the independent American farmer 
to the position of a dependent tenant of an exacting landlord. 
(A mighty step in the direction of that crushing fe that 
overshadowed the civilization of Europe for a thousand years.) 

How would it be with the ner, the man who earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, the toiler? It is undoubted that 
he is the first to feel the effects of “hard times,” and the last to 
be benefited by a- boom.” If the effect of this bill would bo 
what its friends claim, an increase of circulation and an inflation 
of values, the laborer would still be the sufferer. The raising 
of wages, as usual, would be last on the list, but the pulsing 
of aah? Sain he had to buy, of all the necessaries of life, woul 
be tand certain. With the crowded condition of the labor 
market it is doubtful if his wages would be raised at all; but he 
would be obliged to take the silver token,” worth 70 cents, for 
a dollar all the same. 

In other words, every dollar of his entire earnings would be 
discounted to 70 cents. Should he be compelled to borrow money 
his condition would be sad enough, a mortgage at extortionate 
rates upon the little home representing the savings of a lifetime 
is all he has to give as security, this to secure the Pera oe 

ld note, and the chances are that this is but the beginning of 

e sorrows that shall end in the loss of the home, and the hopes 
of a lifetime of toil and suffering forever wrecked. I do not 
care to attempt to portray—the time is too short—the condition 
the toiler would be in from my standpoint, as to the effects of 
this bill. I should expect to see the fires go out and the hum of 
ind cease in a thousand factories, and its tens of thousands 


sults that always follow. 


In my judgment the effect of the passage of this bill would be 
along step in the direction of placing this country, in conse- 

uence of unemployed labor, in the condition Macaulay pre- 

icted, and would immediately lead to civil anarchy. Verily, ` 
the farmers and laborers should pray to be saved from their oft: 
cious friends, 


Free Coinage of Silver. 
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HON. IRVINE DUNGAN, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
7 : 


Thursday, March 24, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4428) for the freecoin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DUNGAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If one-half this eloquence in favor of the money- 
changers had been expended nineteen centuries ago, ibly the 
lowly Son of Man might not have overturned their tables or 
scourged them from the Temple. 

There is not a man on this floor, Republican, Democrat, or, Al- 
liance that will dare to say heis satisfied with the present position 
of our Government as the final stand we take on the money ques- 
tion, the ultimate settlement of the great matter of the standard 
of the values of all property, of all labor in America. 

What then? We see trimmers on every side, who say, let us 
wait for an international conference; wait till England and Ger- 
many (who own two-thirds of our fixed indebtedness, national, 
State, municipal, railroad, and corporate debts) will agree that 
the coin basis may be so fixed that the value of the dollar in 
which the producers of the United States pay their interest and 
principal may be relatively made less; for hide it as you may 
seek to hide it, obscure it by all the high sounding and little 
meaning words you choose, there are but two sides to this ques- 
tion. 

There have beén, from the beginning of the world, two sides 
(only two) to this question; only two sides to all questions of gov- 
ernment; the strong and the weak; capital and labor, and from 
the very foundation of all government those two sides have been 
recognized. From the awful day when God first gave his law 
direct to man, we see the divine interdiction against the rapac- 
ity, the greed, of accumulated capital. The divine law forbade 
usury, for it said The borrower is the servant of the lender,” 
and all civilized commercial people have found it necessary to 
follow the divine command and restrict the insatiable of 
capital. So we see everywhere laws against usury, against free 
trade in money, against the right to treat money asa mere com- 
modity for which any contract might be made and any price be 


ch: d. 

This is simply anew phase of the world-old question, Shall 
capital rule the world and fix the price of labor in payment of 
interest due to capital?” It is but another way to collect usury. 
Or may a Government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 

le“ follow the old divine law, and legislate that the sweat of 

abor shall give to the laborer his“ dai y bread;” that the capi- 
tal, able to corner gold, shall not be suffered to squeeze up the 
price of his shekels by squeezing down the price of the wheat, 
the beef, the cotton, and the corn, and the labor, that only asks 
that the divine law, ‘‘ The laborer is worthy ef his hire,” shall 
not be overruled by the inhuman law that seeks to give capital 
the sole power to fix the price of money, and so of all labor and 
produce of labor that money measures and buys. 

In the few minutes allowed to each, one can only hope to give 
the barest outline of the test question that confronts, not 
only America, but the world. For as New York’s honored Sen- 
ator says, This is a world question.” 

There has been no time in history that capital has not sought 
to increase the value of its income; and so we have seen Ger- 
many and Holland and other creditor countries demonetizing 
gold (the presentcalf so many wish to worship) because America 
and Australia just then were pouring into the lap of the world the 
treasures God had stored in the mountains for man’s use, and 
seeking to make silver, the then scarcer, dearer metal, the only 
basis of payment of debts. And when later our American moun- 
tains began to pour out greater floods of the better metal, these 
same creditor countries still seek to lay the heaviest tribute on 


ustry 
of honest laborers thrown out of employment, with the sad re- | their debtors, have changed their adoration from the precious 


silver to the temporarily dearer gold, have decreed that debts 
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shall again be paid in whatever may at the time be the scarcest, 
the dearest money. 

Never do the creditors hesitate to change the measure of the 
debt due them. They care nothing for the curse of God, pro- 
nounced against those who seek to make the ephah small and 
the shekel great,” and for a quarter of a century there have been 
men of all (but amongst them few Democrats) who have 
been legislating and administering government to make the 
shekel great. en they began, they professed that they wanted 
to increase the value of our Government bonds, and increase the 
value of the dollar that paid our labor; and in the throes of a 
new birth of our lately regenerated country, with so many ques- 
tions ing on the poopie, their actions were too little re- 

„and it sounded so well, their claim that they simply 
esired to improve the creditof the Government, to increase the 
value of bonds and of dollars, thatour American pride was touched, 
and we wanted to see American bonds as valuable and American 
dollars as valuable as the debts and dollars of the monarchies of 
Europe that desired our destruction. 

So, soon after the war closed, the legislation began to make 
bonds and dollars worth more, and without taking time to recall 
the several wicked acts that all looked in that direction, it is 
sufficient to say that our debts were made worth more, and the 
dollars our people had to work for, sell cotton, wheat, and meat 

` for, were made more valuable, till, to-day, bonds at their face 
and dollars at their face are worth more to all who own bonds 
and dollars than before; 50 per cent more. 

That legislation has succeeded. But while bonds have been 
going up till they are worth a third more than twenty-five years 
ago, and dollars are worth a third more, in what direction has 
all property been going ? j 

ere is butcone way to make dollars worth more, and that is 
to make them buy more.« Unless a thousand dollars will buy 
more now than twenty-five years ago they are not worth more. 
But to make dollars and bonds and mortgages worth more, you 
must by so much—b: 2 so much—make all property worth 
less, a thousand dollars will buy more cotton and meat, then 
dollars are worth more, but not otherwise; and cotton and corn 
and the labor that produces them are worth less. : 

Now I want tochallenge any man on this floor, or in the country, 
tosay that he is satisfied with the present position of this country 
on the money question. Without stopping to hear a disclaimer 
that will never be made, I call attention to the attitude of the 
opponents of the double standard. Is there a single man on this 
floor, whatever his political affiliation may be, who dares to say 
“J want my party to go to the people in favor of the single gold 
standard,” following in the wake of England and Germany. But 
the friends of this measure, of the double standard, have a posi- 
tion. We are not ‘artful dodgers;” we do not say to Ameri- 
can voters Vote us in and we will do what is right, what is best 
for the people,” but we say, we say to you openly, fairly, boldly, 
we are for the abandonment of the experiment, the undoing of 
the trick by which the products of American labor have been 
cheapened in price for the benefit of English and German credi- 
tors, for the enrichment of capital. 

But what do gonen to America when you ask that England 
and Germany s dominate our financial system? Do you say 
what your bitter opposition only. can mean, that we allow 
our foreign creditors to change the terms of the contract and the 
measures of values, so that more bushels of American wheat, 
more bales of American cotton, more barrels of American pork 
and beef, and more days’ labor in American factories s be 
given to pay the same debt in nominal dollars than they did be- 

ore? 

The question of what rate of interest may be enforced by con- 
tract is not a question of private contract, but one of public in- 
terest, and has been ever since the world recognized the rapa- 
city of capital. So the question of a permanent change of the 
measure of values of all property, and ultimately of all labor that 
produces values, is a question of such public interest that it ab- 
sorbs and overshadows any and all questions of private interest 
and when the advocates of the Doy poron -pesis of sacredness 
of private contract they might as well honestly say that they fa- 
vor the strong having the benefit of any contract they may be 
able to wring from the weak, either in taking 12 per cent, or in 
doubling the value of the dollars that their original 6 per cent 
contract brings them. 

Now, there are various ways by which we fix our opinions— 
3 fix our opinions and beliefs. We may undertake to 

gin as the pretended Agnostics do, with believing nothing 
thst each one of us does not personally see or know; but no Ag- 
nostic has yet lived, so small or so great, that he can free the 
average human mind from treating with respect the average 
human experience. And so the decisions of the courts of the 
civilized world are universally treated, as the law that governs 
the world, in the absence of direct statutes. And if we treat 


this question as to the wisdom, the equity, the constitutionality, 
ani t 1e humanity of the double standard, where do we find our- 
selves? 

The history of the double standard you have heard; the con- 
stitutionality of it is apparent. Webster said that silver and gold 
were so jointly imbedded in the history and Constitution of our 
country that Congress has no power to destroy the potential 
money quality of either metal. And it should not be permitied, 
either by statute or judicial decision, thata private contract ma 
ignore the full equal constitutional money function of either met 
and treat an ultimate redemption full legal-tender money as a 
mere commodity, to be bar, ed for as corn or cotton. 

The constitutionality of. the double standard is admitted, in- 
deed the unconstitutionality of a single standard is admitted, for 
we have heard no one, in this battle for the standard, who even 
claims openly he is for the single gold standard, or who dares to 
ask his party to go before the country for the single gold stand- 
ard. Then, if the United States for eighty years lived under the 
old, traditional, historical, constitutional double standard—and 
for a few feyerish, disturbed years of financial disaster we have 
been trying to bow the knee to the English Baal, and pay the 
debts of America and sell the products of American labor on a 
basis fixed, changed and fixed, by England—why shall we not 
say to England, to Germany, to the world, we, America, now 
resume the old, world-honored double standard, and you ma 
trade with uson that basis: We trade ninetesn-twentieths wi 
ourselves. We want your trade, but not on a money basis you 
alone may fix. 

We are producers of so much of the world’s money metals, 
gold and silver, that we can say to the world you shall not, by 
your hostile legislation, destroy either of them. We will boldly 
maintain the value of both the precious metals, of which we pro- 
duce so large a part of the world's supply, as was done when in 
1853 to 1857 a few creditor nations sought to strike down gold. 
And as the decision of courts are properly used to fix the laws 
of all countries, so I say the opinions of great and disinterested 
minds on any question are accepted as guides to those of us who 
have not time, opportunity, or ability to fully study and under- 
stand them—are accepted as the best authority in religion, in 
business, in history, and in Government. And if you take the 
consensus of opinion, in addition to the world’s action, on this 
question, what will you believe? 

Without taking time to quote fully, I wish to give briefly the 
opinions of some of the greatest minds America bas produced. 

Alexander Hamilton says: p 

But upon the whole it seems to be most advisable not to attach the unit 
exclusively to either of the metals, because this can not be done effectually 
without destroying the office and character of one of them as money and re- 
ducing it to a situation of mere merchandise, which has been pro m 
different and very respectable quarters, but which probably would be a 
greater evil than occasional variations in the unit from fluctuations in the 
relative value of the metals. To annul the use of either of the metals as 
money is to 3 the quantity of circulating medium, and is liable to all 


the objections w arise from a comparison of the benefits of a full with 
the evils of a scanty circulation. 


To this opinion of Mr. Hamilton Mr. Jefferson says; 
I concur with you in thinking that the unit must stand on both metals. 


In 1878 an International Koneng Conference was held in Paris 
toconsider the question of the single or double standard between 
France, England, Russia, Belgium, and other commercially re- 
lated countries. The United States was represented by ex-Gov- 
ernor Reuben E. Fenton, Hon. W. S. Groesbeck, and ncis A. 
Walker. Mr. Groesbeck, in behalf of our commissioners, pro- 
posed this: 

It is the opinion of this assembly that itis not to be desired that silver 
should be excluded from free coinage in Europe and the United States of 
America. On thecon the assembly believes that it is desirable that the 
unrestricted coinage of silver and its use as money of unlimited legal tender 
should be retained where they exist, and as far as practicable restored where 
they have ceased to exist. 


On this proposition Mr. Fenton said: 


The attitude of my country has been well stated by my colleague. Myown 
individual views do not aby differ, I hardly need repeat that it seems to 
us speaking for the Uni States that it is not to be desired that silver 
should be excluded from free coinage in Europe and the United States. On 
the contrary, it is desirable that the unrestricted coinage of silver and its 
use ás money as unlimited legal tender should be retained where they exist, 
and as far as practicable restored where they cease toexist. Theuse of both 
gold and silver as legal tender may be safely adopted. 

Again, he said: 

Iwant it to be understood, however, that an agreement to act together, 

whether the ratio is fixed for an indefinite period or not, and whe the 


coinage is free or limited, has no just dependence on the amount of metal 
produced and the amount used in coin. 


Again, Mr. Fenton said, in speaking of the results of the de- 
monetization of silver by Germany and the United States: 


Prices have been f: and receipts diminishing, 5 have ensued, 
and they still continue. The nations have reached the point where they must 
ames Paares with mes 9 ae 3 ee ON heal 
state. more or cripp mmerce 

Not only are these interests to be revived, but most nations have vast indebt- 
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- 
edness to pay, and while this is eminently true of most civilized countries it 
is also true that taxation and the necessary cost of living are an overmatch 
for the profits of industry, Turn to this side or that, we find a de 
condition. I do not say there can not be too much currency, but I do main- 
tain that there can not be too much real money. 


And the entire American delegation, through Mr. Walker, 
upon the question of the cause of the existing difference in rela- 
ve prices of gold and silver said: 


Believing that a policy of action would remove the disturbance that pro- 
duced these inequalities.” 


Mr. Walker also said: 


The most important event in the monetary bistory of the past ten years; 
the event w has caused the evils, and which threatens the further evils, 
the experience of which, and the apprehensfon of which, have induced the 
Uni States to invite this conference, was the cha: of Germany from 
silver monometallism to gold monometallism. Brin; up to you certain 
accomplished facts, and a movement of forces still in progress in the same 
direction, is it desirable that thismovement should continue to its full com- 
pletion or should be arrested and so far as practicable be reversed? 

Silver has not ceased to be money, as the result of natural causes, that is. 
of economic forces operating upon the choices of individual users. ‘The very 
suddenness of the change and the violence by which it has been accomplished 
would suffice to show this, did we not know that the rejection of silver has 
been effected by action distinctly political, by the laws or decrees of govern- 
ments. 

We are not, therefore, asking this body to decree the reversal of a law of 
nature, in asking the consideration of the expediency of arresi and so far 
as practicable reversing the movement for the demonetization of silver. So 
far as that movement has p: ed it has been wholly a work of man’s ac- 
5 as it was of man’s de 3 

If those nations only are to be called civilized which are prepared to re- 
ceive gold as their principal money, their sole money of full value, we must 
perforce take a somewhat lower view than we have been wont to do of the 
progress of mankind. 


And again he said, in poanie of what he called the gratu- 
itous demonetization of silver: 


Cutting as it does to the very quick into the profits of the man of business, 
which profits constitute the sole motive to production under the modern or- 
ganization of industry, and enhancing, as in its ultimate operation it must, 
the burden of all debts and fixed charges, public, private, and corporate, 
which debts and charges are in effect the mortgage which past production 
holds upon the product of current industry, a d ution of the money sup- 
ply is one of the greatest evils which can menace mankind. Suffocation, 
strangulation, are words hardly too strong to express the agony of the in- 
dustrial body when embraced in the fatal coils of a contracted money supp 5 

Ata time when the production of the two historical money metals jo: 
is diminishing the most unfortunate occasion was taken throw one of 
them out of use as money of full value—to remit it to the use of token 
money. Against so at à wrong to civilization and to the hopes of man- 
kind the Representatives of the United States here raise their earnest pro- 
test and warning. That the United States are at present producers of silver 

ht in the mee of far-reaching and enduring in- 
terests like these that it sinks utterly out of our view. Silver mining is 
but one, and one of the least, of scores of industries for which the available 
labor and 8 of the United States are far too scanty. With boundless 
natural wealth lying all around us unworked for want of time and means it 
is a matter of the smallest consequence whether we employ a few thousand 
men; more or less, in working the silver mines. 


And, again, in 1881, in an international monetary conference, 
in which the United States was represented by William M. 
Evarts, Judge Thurman and Senator Howe of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Evarts said in speaking in favor of unlimited free coinage of 
both metals: 


We are suff , the world is suffering, from discredited demonetized sil- 
ver, and the rem that we propose is to accredit the discredited and reha- 
bilitate the demonetized money. 


Again he said in speaking of the two metals for joint money: 


What nature then by every possible concurrence of utility has joined to 
gether let no man put asunder. 


And he also said that the pretense that law could in no wise 
regulate the value of money metalsis a fundamentalerror. That 
money itself is not a commodity, but a measure of the prices of 
all commodities. And Judge Thurman said in speaking of the 
reason for the depreciation of the value in silver, “it seems to 
me very clear that it was caused by unfriendly legislation and 
not by increased production.” 

And Mr. Groesbeck said in 1877, in speaking of the true cause 
of the separation in the parity of the two metals: 

This tendency of the recent movements of fixed capital against this metal 
(silver) is beginning to be understood, and it is proposed by some to correct 
it by an international convention. 

But this remedy is just now entirely im ticable—Europe is not in a con- 
dition to go into such a convention; England would not consent to change 
her standard, nor would Germany acknowledge her blunder. The scheme 
of remitting this subject to an international convention is tantamount to its 
indefinite postponement. We are not dependent upon an outside remedy, 
we have one in our own hands, and we are strong enough, and should be 
brave enough to apply it, and our condition demands that we should do so 
at once. 


And the result of the international conference held soon after- 
wards showed he was right. An international conference means 
now as it meant then, indefinite postponement. 

And Mr. Norman, a gold standard man, said before the Royal 
Commission of England: 

I am convinced that the sole cause for the world-wide fall in the gold price 
of silver, amounting now to 25 per cent, and the rise in the silver price of 

ld, amounting now to 33 per cent, is closure of the mints of the countries 
forming the Latin Union, and the United States against the unlimited re- 
ception of silver from the public. Iamequally convinced that the chief cause 


of the fall in 
added the U.: 
of silver. 


ces generally in Great Britain since 1873 (and he should have 
ted States), is distinctly traceable to the fall in the gold price 


And it is enough to say that the opinion of the thoughtful 
world concurs in that view, while but two other theories are of- 
fered to account for the universally admitted fact of the con- 
stant fall in prices for the last twenty years. One is the over- 
production of silver, and the other the overproduction of prop- 
ary and the products oflabor. We will consider those two pres- 
ently. -~ 

But what say the present enemies of the double standard? 

Secretary Foster, ata dinner of the New York Board of Trade, 
said in a speech, that the intelligent thought of the world now 
recognizes the fact that gold alone is too narrow a basis to sup- 
paee world’s credits. (I am stating the substance from mem- 
ory. 

And nearly the same time the New York Commercial Bulletin 
(bitterly opposed to this bill) admitted 

Recently we have repeatedly directed attention to the gro’ 
of a disposition among European countries to entertain pro 
the rehabilitation of silver, etc. 

We mightask if the growth of this desire toreturn to the double 
ete is caused by the depression constantly going on under 
go one. 

The Commercial Bulletin answers in the next few sentences: 

In a word, it is discovered that the world’s stock of gold is not of itself suf- 
ficient to meet the existing ments of b reserves, and of inter- 
national transfers of cash, while at the same time it is found that the fluctu- 
ations in the value of silver currency are producing commercial derange- 
ments and losses which can not longer be end > 

This is the outcome of the world’s experience of depreciated silver. 

And New York’s honored Senator, on December 4, 1881, said 
in a speech at Elmira: 

Why did silver from 1792 to 1873 abide every test? At the United States 
Mint, the coin; of silver into dollars, 871.25 grains pure silver each, was then 
free to all the silver of the world. 

Free co given to gold, while free coinage was withdrawn from silver 
in 1873 established the varying inequality of the dollar in silver to the dollar 
in gold. Free coinage given to both, free bimetallic coinage, will reéstablish 
their ancient and unvarying equality, attested by the mint, the market, and 
the crucible. 

And if the ratio of silver to gold can not be affected by law, 
why did England in 1844 pass a law that the Bank of England 
should buy all the gold the world might offer at £3 17s. and 9d. 
an ounce; and she has never since taken counsel of her fears and 
abandoned the position that she alone eould prevent the deprecia- 
tion of gold; no, noteven when Germany and Holland, frightened 
at the vast increase of gold in 1857, demonetized it. 

This bill pro s to stop the little nineteen years’ experiment, 
and people mad with the gold craze object on several grounds, 
Most of the objections are only prophete and threats; but the 
prophecies are burnt powder, for they were made in 1878 when 
the Bland-Allison bill passed. Itwas said then that to restore 
silver to a legal tender at the rate proposed would drive gold 
out. They repeat that exploded prophery and just now we have 
an . against co 7 

Itis made by some newcomers who want to manage our old 
political household, having failed to boss their own. They 
threaten that if this Democratic House shall pass this bill the 
controllers of the political destinies of New York will not sup- 

rt the Democracy, and that our party will be ruined in the 

mpire State 

But they failed to state what effect in that State the p: e 
of the same measure by a Republican Senate will have on the 
Republican party. If a Democratic House shall destroy Demo- 
cratic chances in New York, and a Republican Senate shall de- 
stroy Republican chances in that State, by each doing the same 
wung ienen I suppose Wall street’s latest love will be the Peo- 

e’s Party. 
£ But if any Democrat thinks to dodge the full responsibility of 
his party being on the side of the people and honest dollars, as 
against the dishonest, thieving gold dollar that by lessening 
prices has robbed the people, let him look to the attitude of our 
party on this great question. 

There have been Democratic conventions of a large majority 
of the States declare in favor of free coinage of both metals; 
there has been no convention of either party that yet dared de- 
clare for the single gold standard. 

There will be no convention in America declare for the Eng- 
lish-German goid standard. 

America is great enough and strong enough to walk alone in 
manufacturing and in money without the puny weakling policy 
of making any ‘‘ entangling foreign alliances,” and without wait- 
ing to ask leave of England or Germany to make once more the 
two great worlds’ money metals equal potential legal-tender 
moray metals. And we will quit this un-American, inhuman, un- 
constitutional experiment of letting England dictate our money 


symptoms 
looking to 


metal. Senator HILL, in the speech Į elsewhere referred to, 
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e speaking of how the Democratic party stands on this ques- 
on: 

The United States Senate, on the 14th January, 1891, passed a free bimetal- 
lic coinage bill. For that every Democratic Senator present voted, if not 
paired in its favor, except one from Delaware: 

After fifteen years of debate all these, our party’s chosen men, studious, 

yes mo, voting upon their honor, their conscience, their intelligence, 
vo 
And the Democrats in Congress, every time the question has 
come before them, have voted for the restoration of the old 
double standard, and for every step that looked in that direction. 

For eighty years, America grew and prospered, while land 
for the most of that time maintained a gold standard for Great 
Britain and a silver standard for India, each as suited England’s 
interests, and now when Americans dare to say that England 
shall not control our DORMA policy we are asked to waitfor an 
international conference. e can have that without further 
legislation. The President may call for thatnow, but he knows 
that so long as we wait and hesitate that England and Germany 
will wait too. 

Why shall America not quit the disastrous experiment she be- 
gan in 1873 of putting American debts and American products 
on a basis cotrolled by England? 

We began that experiment in 1873; what have we to show for 
it? The debts we then owed, national, State, municipal, railroad, 
and corporate, after paying nineteen years’ interest in a con- 
stantly appreciating money and in constantly cheapening of 
prices, yet remains a heavier debt burden than then. 

We have seen the prices of all that our farmers, our planters, 
our labor has produced go constantly lower; so that to-day it 
takes more bales of cotton, more barrels of beef, more bushels of 
wheat and corn, to pay the American interest-bearing debts held 
by England and Germany, that now seek to dictate our money 
policy, than it did nineteen years ago. 

You may talk about your Gresham law (that you do not fairly 
state, for it is only a one-legged law), that claims that a cheaper 
money always displaces a dearer money. The fair statement of 
the law of cheaper as related to a dearer money, is that a 
cheaper money will displace a dearer money, whenever both are 
not needed.” 

That is, that, given the need of a certain volume of money, and 
the projection into circulation of an equal, or a large amount, 
of cheaper money, without corresponding need for the larger cir- 
culation, and the cheaper will displace the dearer, and the dearer 
will disappear. But how does the fabled Gresham law appear 
when tested by our experience? 

When the Bland bill in 1878 was pending these same argu- 
ments, or rather these same threats and prophecies, were freely 
heard. It was then said, as it is said now, that if Americadared to 
stand in the way of England and Germany in their attempt to cor- 
ner the debts of the world that gold would disappear, and when 
the Bland bill (ham-strung as it was) we had $88,000,000 
silver and $228,000,000 gold; and instead of the enforced coinage 
of your 80-cent dollar driving gold out of circulation we see now 
$446,000,000 of silver and ,000,000 of gold in open, helpful, 
equal, mutual circulation. But our ‘‘ prophets of evil” seem in 
nowise discou , but still are free todream their dreams and 
mouth their visions, and expect us to cower down before their 
false prophecies, their exploded fallacies, and to say, Let us ask 
England for leave toadopt once more a money system we adopted 
an hundred years ago after whipping her. 

The gold-standard system is the one she wants us to adopt, 
because by it she hopesstill tomake us tributary to her, as if we 
were still her colony, as if we were yet bound to let her provide 
what shall be our legal tender, our measure of values. 

And when it is proposed to quit this disastrous experiment of 
nineteen years, and again stand on the American plan, approved 
by eighty years’ experience, we are met with some curious ob- 
jections. 

Most of them are not worthy of serious notice (such as the 
pee to wait till after the election before acting), but when, in a 

like this, men of decent standing for intelligence choose to 
challenge this course, it is only fair to answer their folly, at least 
in matters that deserve answer, from the gravity of the doubt 
they profess. 

True, their objections are ers inconsistent with each other, 
for they say in one breath that it is proposed to increase the 
value of silver so the mine owners’ product will be worth a gold 
dollar, and so enrich the silver miner; and in the next breath 
they say it is proposed to depreciate the value of a dollar so the 

nsioner and the laborer will have to take a 70-cent dollar where 

e now gets a 100-cent dollar; thus making silver worth 30cents 
more to the silver miner and 30 cents less to the men who are 
earning the same dollars, and yet noteven daring to sug est that 
the present silver dollar (dishonest as they call it) shal taken 


from the people, and they shut their syo to the pask and for- 
tory, and refusing to 


getting the lessons of experience and 


look even at what surrounds them, they persist in repeating their 
exploded prophecies of fourteen years ago, and say your chea 
80-cent dollar will displace the great English gold dollar an 
drive it out of circulation.” 

That free coinage will not displace gold has been fully shown 
in this discussion; that free coinage will not drive abroad our 
gold has been shown. But if it would, allow me to ask, how 
would that make us the rer? How could five hundred or six 
hundred millions of gold go abroad, without enging to us that 
amount of goods or paying that amount of debts? there be 
any Way by which the wayfaring man can guide his political 
footsteps, outside the study of the great and good men of the 
world, it is by taking counsel of the enemy, by knowing what the 
man on the other side thinks; and if we look on that side, what 
doyou find? Yousee Wall street; the men whose life business it 
is to deal in dollars, to speculate in money, to gamble in grain, to 


manipulate markets, and to boss both parties impartially,sothey . 


may be enriched, all for what they call“ honest dollars.” 

Some mysterious force has sent out for many months a sheet 
misnamed The Honest Dollar,” whose whole aim is to make the 
earners believe that the harder it is for them to get dollars the 
better off they are, and who expect the people who produce the 
wealth of this country to believe that the more labor, the more 
corn or cotton or wheat or meatthey have to produce for a dollar 
the better off they are. Well, the Bland bill is for honest dol- 
lars, the old constitutional, traditional Democratic dollars, and 
not for the dishonest, thieving, robber dollar that for twenty 
years has been stealing one-third of all that American workers 
on farms, in mines, and in shops, have been producing, for no 
one dares deny that in twenty years dollars have been made 
worth more—that is, it takes one-third more work in the aver- 
age of what labor produces to get dollars than before legislation 
began in favor of dollars. 

bor is worth less; wheat is worth less; meat is worth less; 
vorn and cotton are worth less; land is worth less, because dollars 
have been made worth more; made worth more by law, and afew 
ears more of this growing worth less, we may find lands worth- 
ess indeed. 

For money is the creation of law. Law has sometimes abused 
its power, its authority over money, but not often in the world’s 
history, not nearly so often as law has robbed the producer for 
the enrichment of capital. So Isay there are two ways of rob- 
bing labor for the enrichment of capital—one by high and invis- 
ible taxation, and the other by the manipulation of money. 

The money eraon that constantly increases the power of dol- 
lars over labor and property, and that constantly takes more 
labor and more property to earn, is not an honest dollar. 

Is it an honest money system that finds a war debt in 1865 of 
three thousand millions, and so manipulates the money that 
twenty-seven years afterwards, it takes more days’ labor, more 
of the average products of the country, to pay what is boastfully 
proclaimed as the reduced debt of only fifteen hundred millions, 
than it did in 1865? That is to say that after working and sav- 
ing and paying for twenty-seven years we find it will take more 
of all the people make to pay what is left than it would have 
taken twenty-seven years ago. And what has given this advan- 
tage, this awful advantage to capital, but the same spirit that 
now opposes this bill? 

The measure of values has been changed. The legislation of 
this Government, called a government of the people, by the 
people, for the people,” has been manipulated by the money-deal- 
ers, for the money-dealers, and this bill is opposed, by the re- 
newal of the threats and the prophecies of capital, the same 
threats and prophecies they made in 1878 when silver was only 
partially restored. 

They have not only proven false, but more than false; for where 
the country was threatened with a mythical loss of gold (which 
would not have hurt humanity had it happened), we find the re- 
sult is, the country has three times more gold than it had then, 
and in the haste of the representatives of interest-bearing and 
fixed capital, to make the labor of the land believe it is their in- 
terest they are fighting for, they appeal to all the little selfish 
interests in the country. They have even gone so far as to ask 
the old soldiers who were disabled in the war, who gave some 
part of their lives for the good of the country, to protest against 
a measure in the interest of the earners, the producers of the 


country. 

Why did tey not send out circulars to the wheat-growers of 
the West and the cotton-growers of the South asking them to 
protest against a measure that will raise the price of the cotton, 
55 wheat, the beef, and the wages of the workers of the land? 

h, why? 

But in asking men who were willing to give their lives if their 
lives were needed, to demand some different kind of money than 
the country shall have, they underestimated the intelligence and 
far underestimated the patriotism of the Union soldier. 
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No man of this body has appealed to the soldiers to put him 
in opposition to the farmer and the earners of this country, who 
has more right than I have to be tender of the interests of the 
men who freely gave of their health and their comfort and their 
lives; and I say for the Union soldiers, that when you try to 
make them lower themselves to the level of the capitalists of 
the country, who, when our country needed money, did not re- 
spond as the volunteers did when the country needed men, but 
hung back and dickered for the highest price for their money, 
that you simply insult the American soldier, and you will never 
be able to make an honorable pensioner say he wants better 
money than his neighbor can get in the market for his labor 
and farm produce. 

You say if we restore free coinage that capital will demand 
gold in their contracts; that “ capital is timid.” 

Well, I grant it that capital is timid; capital is a coward; it 
always was. It runs no risks. When labor was bold and brave, 

_ when labor left the pow in the furrow, the pick in the mine, 
the pen on the desk, I admit that capital hid and would not come 
out till the struggling Government, in its desperate need, offered 
it t bounties. 

es, capital is cowardly, and a coward is always a bully; and 
ever s the boys from the farm and the shop and the mine, 
the furnace, the foundry, and the factory step forward with 
brave hearts to save their country, and saved it, we have seen 
that same coward turn bully, and by turns threaten and cajole 
until it seems to think its threats can frighten the land it did not 
help to save. 

And what does this poor, ‘‘ timid capital say“ to prevent us from 
doing justice to the valor and the labor that has made our coun- 
try What it is? It says, if you enact free coinage you will con- 
tract the currency by driving out gold; asif capital ever objected 
tocontracting the money volume, when scarcity always increases 
the value of their only commodity—money; as if the owners of 
fixed indebtedness ever objected to any ing that made their 

rty more valuable. 

It has been said over and often in this debate that to restore 
silver to its constitutional place as one of the equal joint money 
metals which fix the values of all land will be a swindle on the 
creditors. 

It is alae true that the strong who have obtained an advan- 

over the weak talk gravely of ‘‘ vested rights;“ but when 

in 1873 the right of all creditors to pay their debts, and of all 
producers to sell their products at prices based on the use of gold 
and silver jointly as the measure of values was taken away, thus 
increasing the burdens of all debts fully 30 par cent and decreas- 
ing the prices of the great list of staple products and of lands; so 
while increasing the value of all debts it lessened the power of 
yment; who of these great sticklers for good faith and honest 
Foaling between debtor and creditor then raised their voices 
against that wrong? Which of them now even pretend to dep- 
recate the course of legislation in favor of capital against labor? 

It is not denied that to lessen the volume of coin, of ultimate 
redemption money, is to by so much lower the general range of 
prices and so lessen the prosperity of producers. 

It is not denied that since capital has began to force the world 
down to a gold basis, prices have constantly declined. For 
8 landowners have found their lands go steadily 
down in value, and their great crops, the product of their labor and 
their land, go down, and have found their ability to pay their 
taxes and their debts grow less. 

On the other hand, we haye seen the value of bonds, and stocks, 
and securities, and mortgages and dollars go up. 

Why, members of Co have been receiving circular let- 
ters from boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and other man- 
ipulators of prices, begging them not to pass this bill, in the in- 
terest of higher prices for our stocks and bonds,” thereby ad- 
mitting that a continuance of the present system will continue 
the appreciation of the values of stocks and money obligations. 

It is doubtless true that to continue the present policy (if the 
system we now suffer under, and that no man in either party pre- 
tends to be satisfied with, can be called a policy) would do in the 
future as it has in the past, 8 rob producers and enrich the 
holders of interest-bearing securities and dollars. 

The present relative difference in the bullion values of gold 
and silver at our ratio is urged against any attempt to restore 
the double standard. . 

Over production of silver is the reason they give for this differ- 
ence, while we claim it is the result of hostile legislation. 

The judgment of the ablest men in the world concur in saying 
that a general return to the double standard would at once re- 
aor parity, and most of those men believe America alone can 

oit. 
' They object again that free còinage will contract the mone; 
volume by bringing here vast stores of silver from abroad, an 
driving gold out. Í 
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If six hundred millions were to e and the money vol- 
ume contracted by that much, they claim the value of the resi- 
due will be less. That is to say, scarcity will cheapen. In one 
breath they claim that silver has grown cheaper because it has 
grown more plenty, and in the next they say that money will 
grow cheaper by making it scarcer. The objections answer each 
other. 

The enemies of the double standard can not deny the fact that 
since the hostile movement began by England and Germany and 
the United States is the exact period during which gold has been 
growing more yaluable—gold and debts—while silver after being 
reduced by law to the position of a commodity (of mere property 
instead of a measure of value of property) has gone down in price 
alongside all other staple commodities, 

They have toadmit that during this period since the gold craze 
hasseized some of the ruling powers of earth that prices have gone 
steadily downward, until the cries of disapproval and of distress 
have reached even the Queen of land, who appointed com- 
missions to consider the gold and silver money question. But 
they claim this universal fall in prices is the t of improved 
5 of improved methods of production, of cheaper trans- 
portation. 

They actually ask us to believe that inventions and improve- 

ments have hurt humanity instead of helped it. 
But they also expect us to forget history, and to believe that 
in 1870 and 1871 was the origin of steam roads, of steamships, of 
all the marvelous multiplied power that steam added to the 
world’s productive forces; and that telegraphs just then were 
discovered, labor-saving machinery just then thrown into the 
ranks of labor to increase its products beyond any increased de- 
mand, and so cheapen them. 

They ask some of us to forget that we drove a Manny or Mc- 
Cormick reaper in the fifties, or rode on railroads or steamers, 
or had great factories over the land, and to think the forces that 
had been for years amongst us never begun to hurt us till 1870 
and 1871, when Germany joined England inthe gold craze. And 
they ask us to believe that the great products of the world have 
cheapened because, by this vastly increased production, the sup- 
ply has increased beyond the demand, that more clothing ma- 
terial and bread and meat have been produced than the world’s 
demand had hungry mouths to feed or naked backs to cover. 

Yet we know that the starving and the destitute were never 
plentier, till charity the world over is moved to compassion 
and food has been sent to starving millions that is the gift of 
millions who hardly own in fee the land that raised it. 

It is not true that general production has increased faster than 


general demand. 

Improved machinery ought to make cloth cheaper, and in- 
creased ability to buy cloth ought to increase the demand for 
cotton and for wool, and so raise the price rather than lower it. 
Improved methods ought to lessen the prices to consumers, but 
legislation has lessened it to producers. The most careful esti- 
mates by skilled statistical experts and the censuses of various 
countries show that with reference to piss propel e and 
increased human needs production has not in at all. 

Why, to lessen prices as they have been would have required’ 
an increased production of over 30 per cent above the increased 
wants of an increased population. 

From 1850 to 1870 invention of more effective machinery, dis- 
covery of better methods, and quicker transportation made 
swifter growth relative to the whole past than the last twenty 
years can show relative to those two decades, And with the 
vastly increased population Prof. Jevons, as able a monometallist 
as any, said, in speaking of the result of the great increase of gold 
and its stimulus to growth, that prices rose from 1850 to 1870 
about 20 per cent.” And in 1870, when this gold craze set in, we 
have seen the range of prices grow constantly lower as money 
become scarcer; I mean scarcer in relation to the greater popu- 
lation and greater volume of business. 

Traveling in the same direction, with the same speed we have 
the last twenty years, with population increasing at the same 
annnal ratio, with human needs increasing, and gold yearly di- 
minishing in output, and continuing to be the sole measure of 
prices, in ten years more you will raising wool at a nickel a 
pound, cotton at 3 cents, meat 1 cent, and wheat less than 50 
cents a bushel. Then by the same logic of those gentlemen who 
so love the workingmen that he wants to bless and whose condi- 
tion he wants to better with dear dollars, that labor will reach 
the millenium. 

Just think how much more he can buy of the comforts of life 
with dollars—if he has the dollars. 

For ten years before 1851 the yearly average output of gold 
was about thirty-eight millions and of silver about thirty-four 
millions. But in the next five years see what a vast change. The 
average silver pene was about forty millions (an increase of 17 
per cent) while gold supply increased to one hundred and forty 
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millions or over 37 per cent increase. And yet with this enormous 
sudden increase in the output of gold, the two metals varied only 
about a app of 1 per cent, not enough to pay for transpor- 
tation of the dearer. And what sustained parity? 0 
things: One was that the world needed the increase for mone- 
tary use; and the other was, the metals were tied together by law. 
ow, the change in the relative output of silver and gold that 
frightens creditors is not nearly so t a relative arity of 
production; for in the nine years 1882 to 1890, inclusive, in which 
years for the only time since 1850 has silver exceeded gold in 
output (and I count coinage values to show that), the out- 
ut of silver was $1,163,042,000 and of gold $968,289,500, using 
t Director Leech’s figures in his report of 1891, showing a 
relative annual increase of silver output of less than 10 per cent 
of the whole mass. 

So the two metals that did not part company when gold grew 
37 per cent plentier it is claimed can not be held at a parity by 
the same treatment that sustained their equilibrium then, be- 
cause silver has grown 10 per cent plentier of the whole output. 

To tabulate the conditions of the greatest relative disparity, 
we see the average annual output: 


1882 to 1890, inclusive 


Or when gold poured out three and one-half times a year as 
much as silver, with equal treatment to both (equal e datasets 
save Germany discredited gold) the paniy was Boe 5 

But now, when silver exceeds gol ouly one-fifth (and only 10 
por cent of the gross output), it the disproportion is 

great to keep them together, and that we can not do now 
what was done then with seventeen times the present dispropor- 
tion in output. 

No, it is not any overproduction of silver that has cheapened 
the bullion price any more than an overproduction of the prod- 
ucts of labor has lowered their pelt. t is the result of the 
efforts of the gold conspirators of the world to corner the world’s 
products by measu all values by gold alone. 

It has been so clear. 7 shown here and elsewhere that volume 
of money measures prices; that an increase in the supply of real 
money brin, rosperity by 0 prices and wages while 
a scant mrp y lowers prices, that I need not elaborate on it. 
And with this t addition to the money metals of the world 
from 1851 to 1855, what was the result? 

In Germany the creditor interests, frightened atthe golden 
flood, succeeded in striking gold out of their legal-tender money, 
fearing plenty would make it too cheap; but business almost in- 
stantly expanded so it was all absorbed and used. , 

Alison in his History of Europe says: 

The annual suppl of gold and silver for the use of the globe was by these 
ee suddenly increased from an average of $50,000,000 to one of 8178. 


The era of a contracted currency and of consequent low prices and general 
Misery was at an end, 
Prices rose rapidly and rose steadily; wages advanced in a similar propor- 
$ and imports enormously increased; while crime and misery 
diminished. Wheat rose nearly 50 per cent, but the wages of labor 
in nearly as great proportion. 


And a similar result would have followed a similar cause, by 
the stimulus afforded to all indust terprise by the in- 


as rapid 
adv: 


and en 
creased silver output from 1882, if it had not been for the refusal 
of free coinage to the new silver. 

And if the enemies of silver as one of the joint money metals 
shall now prevent its restoration, their next step will be to pro- 
ag to sublet to banks the power they claim the Government 

tself has not, to issue paper money, honest money. 

For, strange asitmay seem, these sticklers for the“ best” money, 
as they call scarce money, agree on the need for more bank 
paper. These gold-standard men differ on the tariff, a few 
of them being fora 5 5 revenue tariff, while most of them 
favor the highest kind of protection, but they will all agree that 
with all property and products measured by gold alone they are 
willing to give the people some relief even if they pay tanks to 
usurp one of the most important functions of the Government, 
to issue paper currency. 

They greatly fear thatmore silver will drive gold out, but they 
do not think a lot of new popoe currency will bother gold. 

No such expedient will 
full restoration of silver. 

The people have been ground between high-tariff taxes on the 
one hand and scarce money on the other, as between the upper 
and lower millstones. 

The war-tariff taxes have been made still higher, and the 
money that fixes prices has been made scarce, and yet, like the 


| outrag 
accepted by the people in lieu of the Th 


Israelites of old, they have been compelled to make the same 
tale of brick without straw. 

It may be well for these servants of invested interest-bearing 
capital to remember that a nation’s credit rests on the patience 
of its taxpayers. Pass this bill and they will see that this Con- 
gros means to return to the honest dollars, of gold and silver 

th, which all party platforms 5 to favor, and they will 
continue to be patient and hopeful. Refuse to pass it, and the 
will know that Lombard street, London, through their W: 
street agents, can control both the old parties, and their patience 
will wear very few years longer. 

I will take pleasure in supporting this bill, not only because I 
have been warmly in favor of free bimetallic coinage ever since 
1877, but for the far better reason that itis a long step in the di- 
rection of relieving the farmers and producers of our whole coun- 
try from the depression caused by the low and constantly lower 

rices under a gold standard, and because the restoration of the 

ouble stan: will steadily raise prices and wages and gladden 
the whole country by the return of prosperity to the whole peo- 


ple. 


Daties on Wool and Woolen Goods, 
SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT J. PEARSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 80, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion She LS, 6007) to place wool on the free list and toreduce the duties 
on woolen 


Mr. PEARSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the limited time granted me for the dis- 
cussion of this question, in view of the great number of gentle- 
men who desire to be heard upon this subject, I will necessarily 
be required to be more brief than I should otherwise have pre- 
fe X 3 

Our present system of tariff taxation, a system which taxes all 
the people of this country for the enrichment of a few, has 
brought about that state of affairs which we might have very 
properly expected and which is inevitable under such a system. 

Before the late civil war there were few persons indeed in 
this country who possessed very large fortunes. The million- 
aires were not numerous, and but few of our people were in ab- 
ject poverty. The tramp was, prior to that period, a person al- 
most wholly unknown; but during that t civil contest, when 
the people of this country were too busily and earnestly engaged 
inan effort to preserve this Union to give much attention to 
financial matters, the moneyed men of the country were taking 
advantage of the situation and procuring legislation in their in- 
terest, under the guise of its necessity to the proper prosecution 
of the war for the Union. And at the close of that great contest, 
when the people of this country, North and South, were too ' 
busily ee in attempting to build up their wrecked homes 
and fortunes to give much attention to the affairs of Government, 
the money power of this country was not idle, but was still in- 
dustriously engaged in procuring such legislation as would rob 
the people. 

And, sir, although more than a quarter of a peed | has elapsed 
since the close of that contest, yet so strongly had that power 
entwined its coils around the machinery of Government and 
about the necks of the people that but a few years indeed since 
he who dared to raise his voice against it and in the interest of 
the people was publicly denounced as an enemy to his country, 
and he was met, notwith argument, but by an appeal to the pre, 
udices of the people, and there was flaunted in face that old, 
tattered, torn, and crimson undergarment which has served them 
80 faithfully in all the political campaigns since the war, but 
which was utterly torn in shreds ister) the campaign of 1890, 
in the effort of its friends to so enlarge it as to hide the wrongs 
of the Fifty-first Congress. It was then laid to rest, and can 
never again be successfully used to distract the attention of an 

people from the wrongs and abuses hea upon them. 

e farmers and laborers this country, who constitute a 
very large majority of our people,will not soon again be deceived 
by an appeal to their passions and prejudices. With both of 
these classes there is a prevailing spirit of discontent. They see 
the protected capitalist of this country, in whose interest the 
le tion for years has been devised, reveling in his wealth, 
while they labor early and late, in season and out of season, in 
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sunshine and in rain, practic 
practiced before, and yet at the close of the year they are fortu- 
nate indeed if they are not in worse condition financially than at 


such economy as they never 


its beginning. ey realize that their farm lands on which mey 
and their sons have expended years of toil are growing less val- 
uable and that they are notremunerated for theirlabor, and yet 
they see men and corporations 5 by this legislation sud- 
denly 5 t wealth. They see that the wealth of this 
country is rapidly becoming concentrated in the hands of a few, 
and to-day t 94 realize that perhaps less than 25,000 families 
own one-half of the total wealth of this great country. 

Sir, they believe this state of affairs is largely due to the leg- 
islation in this country for the last thirty years; they believe 
that if the present faa of tariff taxation, which is but another 
name for a system of absolute robbery of the many for the bene- 
fit of the few, is to be continued it will eventually build upon 
the ruins of this Republic another form of government com- 
pletely managed and controlled by a moneyed aristocracy. 

I want to say here and now that while thesystem of tariff taxa- 
tion as a means of collecting money from the people for the pur- 
pose of paying the legitimate expenses of the Government is the 
system authorized by the Constitution, and is perhaps the best 
system that can be devised, yet asat present adjusted it. is morally 
wrong, wrong for the reason, if for none other, that it is levied 
without regard to the ability of the party taxed to pay. In the 
levying and collection of your State, county, township, and mu- 
nicipal taxes the rate is fixed, and payment is made by the citi- 
zen at that rate on the property which he owns. 

But under this system no regard whatever is paid to the 
amount of property he may own or to his ability to pay; but itall 
depends upon the amount of the various articles on which the 
tax is levied which he may be required to purchase for himself 
and family. And, sir, under the exis tariff law the taxing 
power of this Government has laid its hand most heavily on 
those articles which must be consumed by the poorer classes. 

Mr. Chairman, what good reason can be assigned or what 
plausible excuse given for levying, in a time of profound 3 
a tax averaging 60 per cent on the articles enumerated in the ex- 
isting tariff law, very many of which articles are included in the 
list of the necessaries of life? If our condition were such that 
it could be said to be necessary for the preservation of the Ameri- 
can Union and the perpetuity of these free institutions, the pa- 
triotic and liberty-loving people of America, North and South, 
East and West, in every part of this country, would willingly 
bear these burdens, great as they are, without a murmur; but, 
sir, no such condition exists; and if these burdens were neces- 
sary in order to raise a sufficient amount of money to meet the 
expenses of this Government, economically administered, pro- 
vide for the interest on the public debt, pay the same as it be- 
comes due, and provide liberal pensions for the boys who in the 
hour of our country’s peril “ bared their manly breasts to the iron 
storm of battle on many a field of death, that this country and 
these free institutions might live, that you and I and those com- 
ing after us for untold generations might enjoy the liberty pur- 
chased by the blood of our fathers,” there would be no complaint 
from any source; and if even the amount thus levied found its 
way into the public Treasury of the country, unnecessary as it 
is, it might be endured; but realizing as they do that of this large 
amount, takenfrom them daily through the operations of the ex- 
isting tariff law, but a small portion findsits way into ey 
of thisGovernment; knowingas they do that the greater amount 
of the money of which they are being daily and hourly robbed by 
the operation of the existing law is not needed by the Government, 
is not paid to the Government, but is thus wrongfully taken from 
their pockets by sanction of law and transferred to the pockets 
and coffers of the wealthy protected manufacturers of the country, 
it is not surprising that they are demanding a reform of this law. 
Let me tell you that it was this demand more than anything 
else, and more than all other causes combined, that swept from 
this House the party that enacted that law. It was that de- 
mand which gave us this large Democratic majority, and let me 
say to my friends on this side of this Chamber that if we fail to 
heed that demand, if we fail to 2705 them, so far as we can, re- 
lief from these burdens, relief which they demand and will con- 
tinue to demand until given them, our seats will be filled at their 
first Soper ene and very properly so, by men who will relieve 
them of these burdensome and unjust taxes. 

The fight for tariff reform is on, the watchword of the people 
who are groaning under its heavy and unnecessary burdens is, 
Forward!“ and noside issues, no effort to stir up sectional hatred, 
no flaunting of the old crimson garment, not even the false cry 
of “free trade” or that other worse than false statement that 
these high rates are ni to protect American labor,” 


will this year lessen the ranks of the great army of tariff reform- 
ers. And to you who are receiving the benefits of this protec- 
tion, the protected manufacturers of this country, let me say 


to you, not threateningly, in no such spirit as that (for I am one 
of those who believe in giving to you such protection and such 
protection only as is absolutely ne to enable you to com- 
pete with the manufacturers of the Old World and to pay to 
the American laborer a just, fair, and liberal compensation for 
his labor)—let me say to you, with that idea in view, that you 
make a great mistake when you ask for more. As I have said 
this fight is on; the people of this country demand that you shall 
loosen the grip which you have on their throats, and resistance 
on your part and a determination on your t tostill retain that 
grip may so exasperate them that in their wrath they may de- 
mand that you entirely loosen your hold. 

You obscured this tariff question for a long time. You side- 
tracked it with this or that issue; you even led some innocent 
and confiding people to think that it was a great blessing in dis- 

uise, that it was not a tax, and if it was that it was paid by the 

oreigner. But, sir, you laid bare to public gaze and demon- 
strated to the humblest and most ignorant of our people the ab- 
solute fallacy of that statement when you gave them what you 
call free sugar. You enabled them to make a practical demon- 
stration whereby they could know toacertainty who had been pay- 
ing the tariff tax on sugar. It was a simple demonstration and 
85 so forcible as to forever settle that question in their minds. 
hey realized that when the tax, which yousay the foreigner pays 

was on they could get from their re grocer only 12 pounds o 
granulated sugar for $1; with the tax off they get of the same 
grade of sugar from the same grocer 20 pounds for a dollar, a 
clear saving to them of 8 pounds of sugar on each dollar’s worth 
they buy. 

These 8 pres of sugar are now worth 40 cents. Somehow it 
seems to them that when the tax which you told them the for- 
eigner paid was on they received 8 pounds less sugar for $1, and 
they are inclined to think that they paid at least 40 cents as a 
tax on each dollar’s worth of sugar they purchased when the 
tariff tax was on. Again, quite a number of them, especially 
those who live in Ohio, parts of Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia, are readers of that good religious paper published at Pitts- 

urgh, Pa., and known as the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
and they remember of reading in the issue of that paper of the 
date of January 23, 1890, in the first column of the same, the fol- 
lowing editorial: 

The Labor Tribune of this city calls attention to the fact that the Supreme 
Court has decided Wat the Government officers have been charging 30 per 
cent too much duty on certain lines of imported into this coun- 
try, and that under this decision the Government will have to refund about 
$6,000,000. Of this amount 81,500,000 will go to Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker as overcharges on goods imported for his Philadelphia store. It then 
asks what Mr. Wanamaker will dowith this enormous sum. Of course he 
made his customers pay this extra duty, but he can not refund it to them. 
The money is his in every sense. The error which made him overcharge his 
customers to his ultimate profit was not his. He is the innocent gainer of 
a large sum of money. The Tribune is that he put it into some insti- 
tution for the public benefit—some charitable institution. 


The poopie have become accustomed to believing the state- 
ments made in that very excellent religious journal, and it would 
be hard indeed to have them believe after reading that article 
that the duty is not added to the pricè of the imported article 
and eventually paid by the American consumer. Let me tell 

ou that when you go before the Deania in the coming campaign 

n support of this high protective policy of yours, you will have 
to amend your ches on that proposition, and that you will 
find it of no avail to substitute in its stead that once potent argu- 
ment, ‘‘freetrade.” The people having had a taste of free sugar 
are loud and earnest in their demands for freer other necessa- 
ries of life. 

So far asI know, it is not pretended by our adversaries that the 
high rate fixed in what is known as the McKinley bill, which is 
now the law, was necessary to raise sufficient revenue with which 
to meet the expenses of the Government; but the principal rea- 
son assigned was that it was n in order to protect Amer- 
ican labor, and yet they have been asked, and asked in vain, to 
‘give an instance where a protected manufacturer of goods, on 
which the rate was increased by that law, increased the wages 
of his employé; the fact is in a number of instances they were 
reduced, and yet I suppose the claim will still be made that these 
high rates are n for the protection of American labor. 

No one understands the falsity of this claim more clearly and 
certainly than the laborer himself. He is not deceived by this 
statement, the truth to him is apparent, and he knows, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the wily politician to deceive, that 
these h rates, fixed in this bill, were placed there solely in the 
interest of the manufacturer; he knows that this wall of protec- 
tion which was built around this country so high, in the interest 
of the manufacturer, was so built toenable him to form his trusts 
and combines so as to increase the price of the protected article 
to the consumer, with no fear of competition from abroad; he 
knows, as do the public, that the pretense that it was in the in- 
terest of the laborers was but an effort to further deceive the 
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ople, while it increased the facilities of the protected manufac- 
urer for further robbing them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would very much have preferred to the bill 
before us a general tariff bill, one which would seek to right 
all the wrongs of the present law; one which, taking into con- 
sideration our increased population and which with a proper re- 
gard both for our manufacturers and our laborers, would a 

roach as nearly as possible, with the interest of all our people 

view, to that tariff (except as to raw material, which I would 
make duty free) of which Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years of 
Congress, volume 1, page 196, says: 

The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue, and the business of the 
country was in a flourishing condition at the time reed Tekst sa Adminis- 
tration was organized. Money became very abundant after the year of 1849; 
large enterprises were undertaken, sS ion Was prevalent, and for a 
Py yap ere the prosperity of the country was general and appar- 
er 1852 the Democrats had almost undisputed control of the Government, 
and 5 become the free-trade party. The principles involved in 
the tariff of 1846 seemed for the time to be soentirely vindicated and a ved 


that resistance to it ceased, not aon among the people but among the pro- 
tected economists, and even among the manufacturers to a large extent. So 


general was this uiescence that in 1856 a protective tariff was not me 
gested or even hin by any one of the three parties which presented Presi- 
dential candidates. 


But the committee intrusted with this work has seen proper 
to pursue another course; and while I can very readily and with- 
out any change of sentiment on my part support the measure 
now pending, yet L must confess that I would haye preferred a 
greater reduction in the rate on the manufactured woolens than 
that fixed in this bill. I have long since been of opinion that 
the best interests of the ple of this country demanded free 
raw material, and especially free wool. 

Nor do I believe that the removal of the duties on wool will 
seriously affect that now declining industry; on the contrary, I 
believe that if the manufacturer is given the right to go into the 
markets of the world and purchase and import duty free such 
wools as he needs and must have to mix with that produced by 
our people, and then given a sufficient protection on his manu- 
fac goods to enable him to compete with the foreign manu- 
facturers it will stimulate that industry, create a greater demand 
for the home production, and necessarily in the end increase the 
price. And I am sustained in this opinion by such eminent Re- 

ublican authority as the Hon. Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, 

te Vice-President of the United States, who, during the debate 
upon the tariff act of 1857, said: 

The manufacturers, Mr. Chairman, make no war upon the wool- 
They assume that the reduction of the duty on wool, or repeal of the duty 
al! ther, will infuse vigor into that drooping interest, stimulate home pro- 
duction, and diminish the importation of foreign woolen manufactures and 
afford a steady and 9 demand for American wool. They believe 
this policy be more beneticial to the wool-growers, to the cultural 
e ata nes of e eg aad n ERO ne 
these views, and they are sustained in these opinions by the experience of 


the great manufacturing nations of the Old World. 


Since the reduction of duties on raw materials in England, since wool was 
rospered 


admitted free, her woolen manufactures have so increased, so 

that the production of native wool has increased more than 100 per cent. 
The experience of England, France, and Belgium demonstrates the wisdom 
of that policy which makes the raw mai duty free. Let us profit by the 
example. 

And not only am I sustained by that authority, but we have 
the experience of past legislation in this regard before us, and 
we know that with each successive increase of the duty on wool 
there has sooner or later come a reduction in the price of Amer- 
ican wool, and generally immediately following such increase. 
Let us profit by the 3 of other countries and remove the 
duties on our raw materials. 

But it will probably be urged, as I have frequently heard it, 
that this statement as to the effect of the tariff on wool is an ad- 
mission that to increase the tariff on an article is to decrease its 
price. Mr. Chairman, this conclusion by no means follows. The 
wool-growers of this country are very many in number and scat- 
tered over very many of the States in this Union. Many of them 
are in limited circumstances and forced to sell their wool almost 
as soon as it is taken from the back of the sheep. Their number, 
their distance apart, and their financial condition is such that 
they can not form a trust or combine and force the purchaser to 
pay their prices as do the protected manufacturers; but by rea- 
son of their condition, location, and number they are at the mercy 
of the manufacturer, who, to equalize the cost of all his material 
and to make up for the increased price which he is compelled to 
pay by reason of the duty for the foreign article, which he must 

aye, he pays to the home producer a less price for his wool. 

Again, one of the results of the present system is to enco 
the use of every known substitute for wool, and so proficient in 
the use of these substitutes has the American manufacturer be- 
come that it is with great difficulty that an expert, after careful 
examination of the manufactured cloth, can determine whether or 
not it is made of pure wool. This has decreased the demand for 


wer. 


American wool thereby decreasing the price, and has given to 
XXII ——@ 


our 


ple an inferior article of clothing at an increased price, 
and is one of the direct results of the tariff on wool. 
In the limited time AEREA me I can not hope or expect to do 


more than to briefiy allude to some of the benefits which must 
result to all our people by the e of this bill. It will give 
to every man,woman, and child in this country cheaper and bet- 
ter clothing. It will give to the farmers and laborers, to the 
poor of this land, who are struggling to provide their families 
with the necessaries of life, great relief from the burdens im- 
posed by the present law. I believe Mr. Chairman, that this 
measure will, should it become a law, afford some relief to all our 

ple and do injury or injustice to none, and I shall therefore 

eartily supportit. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the suggestion of the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY] that one part of this bill will be referred to by 
us in talking to one class of our poopie, and the other part to 
another, recalls to my mind the absolute frankness and fairness 
of our Republican friends in the campaign in Ohio last fall. 
Those of you who took part in that campaign will readily recog- 
nize the picture. The campaign committee having in charge 
the ai ement for any particular meeting proceeded to deco- 
rate the village, and in the most prominent partof the town you 
would see stretched across the street a large banner, and on it 
in large letters these words: McKinley, Reciprocity, Free 
Sugar, and Protection.” 

And the speaker, if a Sgn ke in them parts” was usually 
on his arrival driven under this banner and his special atten- 
tion called to it, and from this he took his cue and proceeded to 
address the crowd, and to convince them of the beauties of pro- 
tection by telling them of the great benefits to the farmers of 
this country; by that part of protection known 3 by the 
name of reciprocity, how by this kind of protection had been 
opened up the markets for their products. 

After fully elucidating this part of the protective idea, he then 
usually proceeded to at once assure his hearers that the tariff was 
in no instance a tax paid by the American consumer, but that 
while it was possibly a tax on the foreign article, it was always 
paid by the foreigner, and never by the American consumer; 
then, usually in about the next sentence, after first placing him- 
meen a attitude to receive the applause which always followed, 

e said: 
My friends, if the late Republican had done nothing more to com- 


Congress 
mend it to your suffrage, the fact that it relieved the people of this country 
of millions of dollars of taxes by giving them free sugar ought to be enough 


Whereupon the postmasters and other Government officials 
and a few innocents applauded, but the more thoughtful always 
looked serious, and the speaker realizing that there was some- 
thing wrong somewhere usually wound up by an appeal to them 
to come out to the election in the interest of the American farmer 
and laborer, and assured them of the importance of carrying Ohio 
in the year preceding the Presidential election if they hoped or 
8 ge to preserve this great idea of protection, the beauties 
and benefits of which it had afforded him much pleasure to ex- 
pound to such an appreciative and intelligent audience. He 
closed the meeting and the postmasters proceeded at once to 
mingle with the crowd and to call their attention to the real 
beauties and benefits of protection and to assure them that if 
they never before understood its importance to them, they cer- 
tainly could not fail to realize it fully after listening to that able 
and careful presentation of the principles of protection. 

And no sooner was the election over and the result announced 
than the protected manufacturers of the country proceeded to 
have it published far and wide that Ohio had declared absolutely 
for protection, at the rates fixed in the McKinley bill, and now 
there ought tobe no further agitation of the question. 

The agitation of this question will not cease at their bidding. 
It is a question of too much importance to the whole people of 
this country to be thus easily downed. It is a question. sir, 
whether or not the farmers and laborers of this country, whoearn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, whether the many in this 
land of civil and religious liberty, this boasted land of freedom, 
shall still continue to pay tribute to the wealthy few, and con- 
tribute of their hard earnings to the filling of the already well- 
filled coffers of these protected monopolies. 

No, sir; the agitation of this question will not cease until the 
relief demanded by a tax-ridden and terrildy overburdened peo- 
ple is given them. And this relief will come. It may be some- 
what delayed; it may not be granted by this Administration, and 
if not, you will find that when the voters in November next 
march to the polls to exercise the greatest right of an Americun 
freeman, they will go in such numbers in the East, the West, 
the North, and the South, and so armed with that silent yet 
effective weapon, the ballot, as to drive from power those who 
have denied their 8 appeals for relief from the burdens of this 
unnecessary and therefore unjust taxation. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 
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Daties on Wool and Woolen Goods, 


SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN ©. KYLE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March $1, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R.6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 

Mr. KYLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Possibly owing to the fact that I am one of 
those who but recently became members of this House, and con- 
sequently without experience, it might be more proper for me 
to desist from haying an to say on this occasion, But, sir, 
when I witness the parade that is made on the other side, and 
listen to the eloquent and a kag iy Oh aro speeches of our 
Republican friends, who-pretend to intensely interested in 
the welfare of the laborer of the country, and remember that 
their conduct, as shown by their acts of legislation, does not square 
with these empty declarations, I can not refrain from taking ad- 
renege of the opportunity to call their attention, and the atten- 
tion of the House, to the result of their legislation as it affects 
the people whom I have the honor to represent upon this floor. 

I shall not follow the usual course pursued by my brethren in 
the discussion of the tariff. The theories npon which we predi- 
cate our right to succeed have been thoroughly exploited. {shall 
therefore content myself with an effort to show the results of the 
system, and to demonstrate the facts in the case that it, to- 
gether with other measures which I regard as oppressive to the 
masses and 8 of the country, is the cause of the discon- 
tent which we find abroad in the land to-day. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that when I attempt to do this and to 
recount the wrongs which the farmers of the country are com- 
pelled to endure, and callattention to their condition asitis and 
to plead for their relief, our opponera, if they do as heretofore, 
will sneeringly remark that I am handling the cheap stock in 
trade of the de It is not my intention to play this rôle. 
I only desire to attention to the fact that of the e great 
industries of our country, to wit: agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, the twolast named have been ially provided 
for, the one by subsidies and large and valuable ts of the 
public lands, and the other by the protective system, and 
that, too, at the expense, in my humble opinion, of iculture, 
which I regard as the most important. And Ishall only attempt 
in my way to give to you the truth as I understand it, and if b 
this I am to suffer the imputation of being a demagogue, then 
am ready to submit. 

Mr. Chairman, the tariff question is one that is full of interest 
to the American people, and one that will never cease to claim 
their consideration as long as the system has an existence among 
them, for the reason that it now and at all times since it made its 
` advent has had immediate effect in one way or another upon 
their institutions. 

THE POWER TO TAX CARRIES WITH IT THE POWER TO DESTROY, 

This idea is as old as the existence of civilized government, and 
was never more completely and perfectly illustrated than by the 
history of our own times and the events that are transpiring 
to-day. : 

It 15 true that the original idea was that the Government could 
tax until it per se wrought destruction, but tariff taxation in 
the nature of protection, in my opinion, not only includes this 
idea, but the ome that it puts in force, the elements which pro- 
duce jealousies, discontent, dissatisfaction, and ultimately disin- 
tegration. The multitude of extravagant and impracticable 
theories that possess some of our people to-day in their efforts to 
free themselves from the fearfully depressed financial condition 
to which they have been carried are, in my opinion, chargeable 
to it, and to kindred ideas which have been crystallized into leg- 
islation during the last thirty years. Its blighting and discourag- 
ing effects are felt by every agricult community in this 
country, and these very people who are the mainstay of the Gov- 
Sa ny and its prosperity at all times are made to bear the 

urdens. 

Why is this? Should it be so? Reason and prudence would 
suggest that if there is to be any favored classes this should be 
one, but I am proud to say that these people do not ask for favor- 
itism. All they want is a fair chance in the race of life. They 
are willing to accept the justice and fairness of that good old 
Democratic doctrine which is coexistent with the party itself, of 
“Equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 


I know, Mr. Chairman, that these people can not come to the 
halls of vag eed and through an organized lobby press their 
claims and demand that this wholesome doctrine be observed. 
Hence I stand here, sir, as the representative of a constituency 
wholly dependent upon agriculture and declare tothis Congress 
with all the emphasis of my nature that according to this doc- 
trine my people are being outrageously en eo 

They are made to bear the burden in the heat of the day in 
order thatof the fruit of their labor special privileges may be 
granted to others. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to decide whether my declara- 
tions upon this ries as are true or not Iam willing to ap to 
history and to stand by the record. And if I were not afraid of 
a jury who had in advance of the trial formed an expressed opin- 
ion I might be willing to submit the case to our Republican 
brethren and expect a verdict in our favor. 

In the first place, in the early history of our political existence 
we instituted the system of tariff taxation predicated upon the 
idea that it was n in this way to protect our infant in- 
8 The rate of duty then levied did not exceed 10 per 
cent. 

From this small beginning the rate has been increased from 
time to time until to-day the Government imposes under the Me- 
Kinley bill the highest rate ever known, amounting to an ayer- 
age of about 60 per cent, and that too without the pretense that 
this is necessary to raise revenue. It is to protect the manufac- 
turers of this country 85 competition with European manu- 
facturers. But when the ublicans are discussing the ques- 
tion on the stump and ma speeches in this House which 
they expect in some way to reach the attention of the laboring 
men of their districts they almost exhaust themselves in an 
effort to demonstrate that their action is prompted by love pure 
and simple for this class of individuals. They seem to forget 
the fact that there are other laborers besides those employed in 
1 and such articles as are affected by the tariff. I 
heard a Republican boastingly assert upon this floor only a few 
days ago that the average price per day paid the employés of 
the factories in New England was $2.50. 

Admitting that this is true, and that it is the result of the pro- 
tective tariff, then the question is: Is it right and fair to compel 
the man who cultivates the soil To pey as part of the purchase 
price of the cheap coat and hat w e wears a contribution to 
sustain these wages when he himself can not obtain for his labor 
exceeding $10 or $15 per month. 

Among the toiling millions of this great country there are up- 
wards of ten million men, women, and children engaged in grow- 
ing cotton, and a large portion of the most fertile productive 
land on the face of the earth is devoted toit. Among these are 
a class of people poor in resources and helpless without the fruits 
of this industry, for whom the Republican party in the past, 
while they were useful for political purposes, pretended to cher- 
ish the most lively interest, and some of them even now grow 
mellow over the imaginary political which they sustain. 
But when it comes to le tribute upon these same people to 
protect the wealthy manufacturer and to enable them to pay 
wages at an average rate of $2.50 per day. 

ow eis it? How are they and their white neighbors who work 
in the fields beside them treated? What is meted out to them 
by the Government which they desire to honor and respect? 

y sir, they are told that instead of pare a duty of 35 per 
cent on cotton-ties as it was under the Mills bill, they are to pay 
three times that much under the McKinley bill, which became a 
law at the instance of the last Republican Congress. Is this 
waat wo are to understand is the protection of the American 

rer? 

I submit that this sort of treatment is unfair, and assert that it 
is leading the farmers to feel that the Government under which 
they live is not d to give to them that fair treatment to 
which they are entitled. But, on the contrary, during their course 
from the cradle to the grave, by a process of law which has been 
denounced as nothing more nor less than legalized robbery, is 
taken from them that which they in justice ought to be allowed 
to retain, and used to build up the fortunes of their more prosper- 
ous brothers. 

Upon the subject of cotton-ties and the effect of the symmetrical 
system of taxation which the gentleman from Maine, Governor 
DINGLEY, admires so much, I desire to call attention to the effect 
which the passage of the McKinley bill had upon the cotton-tie in- 
dustry in England. Ihave before me the report made by the Amer- 
ican consul at Tunstall March 13, 1891, which shows that, owing to 
the high rate of duty, the cotton-tie factories were unable to ex- 
port to the United States, thus leaving the factories of this country 
without competition. Consequently they may form a trust, as 
usual, and demand such prices as their cupidity may suggest. 

Under the Mills bill, as shown by this report, a tonof ties paid 
$11.92 duty, while under the McKinley bill the same ton of ties 
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pays $29.12, an increase of $17.20 a ton. An increase in the rate 
of 61 cents per bundle. I suppose no sane man will contend that 
the man who pays for the tiesand puts them upon his cotton does 
not pay this increased charge upon them. result of this, 
as is also shown by this report, was to destroy the cotton-tie manu- 
facturing ind at Wheelock altogether, which now, as before 
said, together with the destruction of other industries of this kind, 
leaves the factories of this country without competition. 

The effect of this advance in duty upon the Southern States 
alone (to say nothing about the other 112 articles of goods which 
the reports show have advanced in price since this law went into 
effect, an average of about 25 per cent), the cotton crop being 
8,674,000 bales and the advance on cotton-ties at 50 cents per bun- 
dle, is to increase the cost to the Southern farmers something 
over $867,400. Mississippi, the State which I in part represent, 
her crop of cotton being 1,265,000 bales, has to A te for her ties 
$126, more than she did under the Mills bi Seeing this 
manifest pel and inexcusable wrong, I was prompted early 
in this session to introduce a bill putting cotton-ties on the free 


list. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if there was any sincerity of pur- 
or any desire on the part of the Republicans here to legis- 
Tate in the interest of the laboring man, there can be no better 
way to demonstrate it than by — 1 Kc this bill to admit cotton- 
ties into the ports of this country of duty. Without them 
the people of the South are unable to propan their crop for mar- 
ket, which crop after being prepared is sold in the open markets 
of the world where there is no to control or regulate the 
price except the law of supply and demand. 

Nor is all, Mr. Chairman. Let us pursue the subject 
further, and we find upon investigation that the American farmer 
is paying more for the plows with which he cultivates his crop, 
and which are manufactured in this country, than the European 
farmer pays for the same plows, notwithstanding the European 
farmer pays in addition to the cost of manufacturing, the profits 
of the jobber and retail merchant, the cost of transportation 
from this country to his. This is one of the results of a pro- 
tective tariff. I ask if it is fair to the farmers of our own coun- 
try to keep upon our statute books a law which discriminates 
against them to such advantage in favor of European farmers in 
order to protec the manufacturer of American plows against 
competition with the manufacturer of plows made in Europe. 

I submit with all earnestness that there is no rule of reason, 
justice, or 3 which this can be justified. 

All along the line, Mr. Chairman, we find instances of these 
outrageous discriminationsagainstthe farmers. A duty of from 
20t to 524 per cent is levied upon the chains that he uses. Upon 
the bolts with which he fastens his plow stock together is 
a duty of 23 cents a pound. While upon his woolen clothes he 
pays 112 per cent; his more fortunate brother, who can buy a bet- 
ter article, pays 72 per cent, His woolen hatcomes to him with 
a duty upon it of 111 per cent; while his more favored brother 
pays ut 66 per cent. 

r. Chairman, the heart grows sick at the contemplation of 
these manifest and indefensible injustices. 

Now, I want to ask who receive the benefits resul from 
these injustices? . I will say without any fear of con tion, 
the manufacturers, one of the favored classes whose interests are 
always guarded by the Republican pariy: 

Now, I desire to discuss briefiy another féature of this bill, 
which if it becomes a law will place wool on the free list, and re- 
duce the tariff upon articles made of wool. The criticism is taunt- 
ingly made by the gentlemen on the other side that we are try- 
ing to poke holes through the McKinley bill. Their object be- 
ing of course to ridicule the Democratic idea in this Congress 
as to the manner in which they propose to bring about tariff 
reform. And I want to say in the outset, Mr. Chairman, that 
while I would have preferred to have attacked the McKinley 
bill, striking it all along the line, yet I give in my adhesion, 
sir, to the proposition here presented, hoping that a fair pre- 
sentation of the matters proposed will arouse the sensibilities of 
the Republicans who dominate the other end of the Capitol to 
such an extent as will induce them to appreciate the justice of 
these few demands, and to agree with us that they ought to be 

ted. In other words, I am one of those who believe that a 
alf loaf is better than no bread.” 

But we are accused here of unfriendliness to the farmer, the 
wool-growers of the country, and the assertion is boldly made 
that we are trying to strike down his industries. T is of 
course made with the view of impressing him with the idea that 
the Democracy is unfriendly to his interests and that the great 
Republican heart is bleeding for him. Let us again appeal to 
the facts and see if the course heretofore pursued by these gen- 
tlemen in reference to this industry has not resulted in what they 
now nee us with trying to bring about. 

It is undisputed that in 1868 there were east of the Missouri 


and Mississippi Rivers more than 37,000,000 sheep, while in 1891 
there are less than half that number, notwithstanding laws have 
all along been in existence which pretended to have as their ob- 
ject the protection of this industry. 

In 1868 Ohio alone had nearly 7,000,000 of sheep. In 1870 the 
number had run down to less than 5,000,000; in 1880, a little 
more than 4,000,000, and in 1890 not quite 4,000,000, and in 1891 
a little the rise of 4,000,000. So you see that this industry dur- 
ing these thirty years in this one State alone has fallen off one- 
third, while the population has increased 1,000,000. 8 

The reason for this, Mr. Chairman, according to my informa- 
tion, is that the heavy duties levied on imported wools increase 
the cost to the manufacturer to such an extent as to make it de- 
sirable for him to use shoddy and other adulterants to mix with 
aaien wool in order to cheapen the products of his mills, so 
that he may apparently supply consumers at prices they are a 


to pay. 

Ths use of these substitutes destroys the demand for our Ameri- 
can wools, because the American wool is used chiefly to mix with 
imported wool, and when something else is used in its stead of 
course the demand is to the extent of the use of the substitute 
destroyed. My pignat is' that the passage of this bill will, 
therefore, help the sheep-raiser, and at the same time secure to 
the consumer better and cheaper clothing. And for this reason 
Iam for it. 

I will now leave the tariff question, and I bag pardon for hav- 
ing pursued it thus far. Ishall only touch upon it incidentally 
during the remainder of my remarks. 

In , however, I beg leave to say that I differ with the 
Republi „who assert boldly that the success of the Democracy 
throughout the country in the last electionis attributable to the 
fact that misrepresentations were made by those who advocated 
its principles. If these advocates were base enough to do this 
it wasal ther unnecessary, for the reason that the abuses of 
the trusts heretofore committed to these parties who desire to 
attribute their condemnation to some other cause than the true 
one are so glaring that even the most illiterate can but observe 
and 5 them as they pass under his observation. The 
fact is, the masses of plain people, who have in the past paid but 
little attention to poneo, are inning to learn the true situa- 
tion, and I fully believe, when itis understood, that Republican- 
ism as itisnow taught and promulgated will find no place what- 
ever in their affections. 

The discriminations that are made against the masses and in 
favor of the few by the protective tariff policy is not the only 
count in the bill of indictment which has been preferred and was 
emphasized against the Republican party when it went down 
under the shower of ballots polled against it in 1890. 

I desire here to present and call attention to other matters if 
possihle more g and more at variance with our precon- 
ceived opinions of the Constitution and which show the same 
spirit of favoritism. 

The bounties and subsidies that are voted out of the people's 
Treasury and paid to those engaged in certain callings demon- 
strate the same spirit. I ask what excuse either in morals or in 
reason can be offered for this? Why, Mr. Chairman, I ine 
that a proposition which had the effect to take outof the ets 
of the producer of cotton and other products, and transfer it to 
the income of another class of producers, would have struck the 
statesmen of the better days in the past with amazement. The 
industry from which it is taken is, of course, just as important, 
meritorious, and deserving as the one to which it is given. 

Why should the sugar-planter be paid out of the earnings of his 
brother who is cultivating cotton a pure gratuity, a gift, the 
enormous sum of something over $7,000,000 per annum? If we 
could believe that this law was enacted with the view of helping 
the man who is engaged in the production of sugar-cane, he at 
least, no matter what the balance of the country thought of the 
rightfulness of the transaction, might believe there was some 
genuine interest in his material prosperity. But the experience 
of the past will not allow him to indulge in this supposition. 
The benefit that comes to him is only incidental to the effort to 
advance the interests of the manufacturers and refiners of sugar, 

In twenty-four hours, as itis stated after the McKinley bill 
was favorably reported to this House, by which a bounty to the 
sugar indus was secured, the shares of stock in the sugar 
trust advanced twenty-seven points, its value increasing from 
sixty-three to ninety points. i 

The capital stock of this trust amounted to $50,000,000, and it 
is stated upon good authority that two-thirds of this is water. 

The result, therefore, was that in this short space of time, by 
reason of this unfair, unjust, and unconstitutional measure the 
owners of this industry reaped the handsome sum of $13,500,000. 

This generous gift from the Republican party to the sugar 
trust was of course at the expense of the people. Can this be 
justified when we square it with our preconceived opinions as to 
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fair dealing, that which every man has a right to expect, no 
matter how humble his tion in life may be, at the hands of 
the Government to which he bears allegiance and to whose sup- 
port he is forced to contribute? 

Suppose I was to undertake by legislative enactment to pay 
the farmer of the Northwest a bounty of this kind, which would 
increase to him the value.of his lands and e implements 
in other words, pay him a bonus on each bushel of wheat or corn 
he might grow annually, sufficiently to make his business profit- 
able in case it was unprofitable, or, as in the case of the sugar 
bounty, to make his business, which already pays a fair profit, 
more profitable, and call upon these gentlemen to contribute 
under the law their pro rata share toward meeting the charge, 
what would be the result? Their overgrown fortunes would be 
. into requisition to furnish the munitions of war to fight 
the effort to make the collection under what they would denounce 
as an unconstitutional law. A howl would be heard that would 
be heartrending and extremely distressing to tke sensitive 
ears of their Republican friends. And yet I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this proposition has in it as much reason as the one by 
which the sugar bounty is paid. 

To show the insincerity of these gentlemen witness the scenes 
presented in this House not many days ago when an effort was 
made to pass the silver bill. 

Against this measure the lusty voice of the Republican rep- 
resentative was heard as he declared that it was detrimental to 
the interest of the poor man. But how was it when the act by 
which silver was demonetized in 1873 was passed? 

Let us go back to the begi of the transactions which led 
up to this act of atrocity. Investigate the history and the facts 
will show that the poor man's interest, as they term him, was least 
among their considerations. 

Just after the war between the States the bonds of this Gov- 
ernment were sold to those who were able to buy them at about 
56 cents on the dollar. Now begins the work, notin the interest 
of the plain people of the country, the conservative element of our 

pulation, but in the interest of the moneyed classes. These 
RAT were bougas with currency, as before stated, at about 56 
cents on the dollar, and were payable in currency, or called for 
so many dollars, which was equal to the same thing, and not 
long thereafter a statute was enacted which was passed by a Re- 

ublican House and a Republican Senate and approved by a 
publican President by which these bonds were made 8 

in coin, the idea of course then being that both gold and silver 
were good money. Gold at that time was worth a premium of 
393 cents on the dollar. Is this all, Mr. Chairman, of this damna- 
ble scheme? No, by no means. Decency is again outraged and 
confidence ab . A dill was, as we understand the history of 
the transaction, surreptitiously snaked through Congress by the 
same ona in 1873 by which silver was destroyed as a circulat- 

medium. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, I will again ask, Can a quickened conscience 
find any justification on the face of the earth for this outrageous 
and perfidious act? Iam not now arguing the proposition as to 
whether the bill for the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
should become a law or not, for the reason that that matter is 
not now under consideration, and it makes no difference so far as 
this argument is concerned. I only call attention to this trans- 
action to show the manifest disregard on the part of the Repub- 
lican party for the interest of the masses. 

The managers of this party were not then seen shedding tears 
and heard raising their wailsand crying out in their lamentations 
over the condition of the laboring man, as they are doing to-day. 
If they were, the result of this transaction shows that their tears 
were such as are shed by the crocodile and their lamentations 
those of the hypocrite. eee by these several transactions 
there went out of the kets of the taxpayers and into the 
poe of those who held the securities of the Government the 

ifference between the price for which they were boughtand the 
par value to which they were advanced. 

In addition to this they were made payable in a money which 
at the time the coin act was passed was at a premium of 393 cents 
on the dollar. So that it is plain to say nothing of the other ad- 
vantages that resulted to them, that by this piece of legislation 
alone the holders of these securities realized through the agencies 
of the Government, and this piece of favoritism, a net profit of 
83t cents on a 56-cent investment. And this result was brought 
about by the trusted agents of the people. And where does the 
money come from to pay these magnificent donations? The 
answer is, of course, out of the pockets of our producing classes 
of people. Because these are charges upon the Government, 
which can be met only by taxation. 

Nor is this all. These same favored few who ibly might 


have apprehended that silver, which had up to 1873 held its own 
as a part of the money of the country, might possibly depreci- 
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ate, or they might have thought for other reasons it more desir- 
able to secure the papaes of their demands in gold. At all 
events, no matter what their idea was, we find the Republican 
party true to its instincts, and in keeping with its practices 
which by this time had become, we might say, almost second 
nature with it, in doing the bidding of their masters by de- 
ee See silver and striking it down. And in my opinion 
then a contraction of the currency which, together with 
other things, has resulted so disastrously to the people of the 
section of country from which I come. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what do we hear when a proposition is in- 
troduced into this House to restore silver to the position which 
it had occupied as a money in this country for more than eighty 
years and performed its functions satisfactorily so far as the 
masses were concerned ? 

The representatives of this same political ty again begin 
to wail and lament the condition to result to the laborer should 
the bill become a law, and cry out that the aoe of this 
measure are trying toeffect ascheme by which labor is to be paid 
with a depreciated dollar that will be worth only 70 cents. Mey 
do this in the face of the fact that upwards of eighty years of the 
history of this country does not justify such conclusions. Butit 
did not occur to them when they were legislating in the interest 
of the bondholder that it was an improper thing for them to do 
to give him a gratuity of 83t cents on his 56-cent investment, 
5 this gratuity was to be paid out of the results 
of labor. 

Why did not these gentlemen then come forward and manifest 
this great solicitude, which they seem now to have, and say, we 
will not indulge in this species of legalized robbery? 

Mr. Chairman, these statements which I have been making do 
not present a pleasant nor an attractive picture to us. Never- 
theless we can but in our shame and to the disgrace of this coun- 
try admit the truth of them. They will g down to history as 
part of the record which has been made during this, the latter 
pets of the nineteenth century under the auspices of a repub- 

can form of government. 

In passing, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that the favoritism 
shown to result from the tariff system and by the demonetization 
of silver, the making of the securities held by the creditors of 
the Government payable in gold, and the bounties to the sugar 
and silk industries are not the only wrongs to which I would call 
attention, but there are other things just as much at variance 
with the idea that our Government is administered with justice 
and equality for all alike. 

Take, for instance, the act by the last Congress, ap- 
proved March 3, 1891, by which the Postmaster-General is au- 
thorized to subsidize American steamships to advance the 
commercial interests of pog le engaged in the business of trans- 
porting goods upon the high seas. 

Upon investigation we find that under a resolution from this 
House asking information upon the subject the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral submits a statement which shows that under this arrange- 
ment he has closed contracts by which the people of this country 
are compelled to pay to the owners of these ships the enormous 
sum of $6,342,892. SAnd he submits another statement that he 
contemplates making other contracts under this act which will 
altogether cost the people in the neighborhood of $35,000,000 in 
the ten years during which the contracts are to run, 

For what purpose is all this? 

The pretense is that itis to aid in building up the merchant 
marine service of this country. 

Admitting that this is true, I submit the question seriously, is 
it the proper policy for the Government under its tariff system 
to virtually build a wall around itself so as to cutoff the possibil- 
ity of commerce between it and other nations so far as imports 
are concerned, thus breaking down the business of carrying upon 
the high seas the products which they might transport and re- 
ceive pay for, thereby depriving the consumer of whatever ben- 
efit there might result to him in having ged mar manufactur- 
ers tocompete with the American, and then taxing him to sustain 
this industry? Certainly not. And it can not be contended for 
a moment that the pornos of this law is to benefit or improve 
the ocean mail service, for the reason thatthe amount of money 
expended and which is to be expended will amount to more than 
$3,000,000 per annum, and it only costs a small sum more than a 
half million dollars a year to pay all that is necessary to secure 
this service, as is shown to have been paid out for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1891. 

fhe amount therefore in excess of this amount is a pure gra- 
tuity, taken out of the Treasury under this law and given to 
those who see proper to engage in what may seem to them the 
pleasant and acceptable business of carrying commerce from one 
country to another, thus imposing burdens upon an already over- 
taxed people. 
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Mr. Chairman, is this right? Should it be tolerated? I ask, 


sir, what reason can there be for thus aiding out of the public 
Treasury the business of this class of indiyiduals? Can it be 
said that it is right to thus tax one industry for another? 
Could I, sir, not with as much propriety, as much fairness, and 
as much justice, come to this House and ask for an appropriation 
to build up the now languishing industry of cotton-growing in 
the South, 1 eet since the cost of production exceeds the 
price at which the staple is now sold? 

I imagine that the true secret of this piece of legislation 
grows outof the fact that, on accountof the high protective tariff. 
which virtually excludes foreign manufact goods in many 
instances from being atals T to this country, the business of 
these gentlemen to whom this subsidy is given is not as profita- 
ble as they would have it. And our Republican friends, seeing 
this and being impressed with the idea that their tariff policy 
was destroying the naval service, decide to make amends in this 


way. 

Tarn warranted in this conclusion by the facts of history, which 
show that during the decade between 1850 and 1860, under a tarilf 
policy which levied only about 15 per cent, the country was more 
prosperous and increased in wealth more rapidly than during 
any decade since the Government was organized. And during 
this same period our Navy reached the highest tide of its pros- 
perity, and the American flag was seen unfurled from American 
ships in the ports throughout the world. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the failure of the shipping in- 
terest of this country to keep abreast with the times is another 
one of the baleful, blighting. and disastrous results of the tariff 
system, and that when the Government attempts to revive and 
rebuild it by voting to it subsidies it is committing a great wrong 
and sowing seeds which will ultimately bear bitter fruit. 

But it is only in keeping with that policy which hus tyrannized 
the plain people of this country for so many years. Our agri- 
cultural people see these things, and they wonder why they 
should be so. And the question comes to them and they want to 
know, and I do not blame them for it, why it is that the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged is to be taxed to support and 
maintain the business in which their brother is engaged, and 
that, too, when he realizes that his calling is as valuable and im- 
portant to the nation as that of any other. 

I desire to ask the members of this House, and especially those 
who differ from me in politics and in the interpretation of the 
Constitution, and whose political party is responsible for this 
3 if they ever stop to consider where this policy will 

ead to? 

Why, sir, if this reckless course is notchecked soon, the time 
is not far in the future when the Government will be looked to, 
and when the demand will be made of it, for assistance to aid or 
rebuild every languishing industry throughout the country, no 
matter what it is. 

The Constitution, according to our interpretation of its pro- 
visions, does not warrant these things. But I will not stop now 
to argue the questions from thisstandpoint. I am trying to pre- 
sent these questions in such a way as to show their unfairness, 
and to make their injustice and impolitic nature so manifest as 
to cause a halt in the mad course that is being pursued. I tell 
you that by your enactions to pay subsidies and bounties, vou are 
strangling and stifling the best interest that we possess and bring- 
in uragement to the hearts of the people. 

Teant to call attention to some other things which I think 
show that our opponents are not sincere in their declarations of 
interest for the labor of the country, and 7577777 the farmer, 
for whom they have so much to say now that it is proposed to 
take the tariff off of wool. 

When the war between the States closed, in order to raise revy- 
enue to pay the expenses incurred, a tax was levied upon the in- 
comes of the more fortunate. This, of course, only affected and 
reached the interest of the wealthier class. By this means was 
brought into the Treasury upwards of $90,000,000 per annum, 
and it reached the fortunes that had been built up by some of 
the venal legislation against which I have been inveighing and 
forced them to contribute to the expenses of the Government. 

Did this law continue in force? Certainly not, because it af- 
fected the interest of the favored few. It was repealed, not- 
withstanding the nation was in debt largely and paying interest 
upon its Enans debt, and that this money was coming froma 
source able to it, and from parties whose possessions were 
increased by the legislation which was auspicious to them. This 
tax was eminently proper, and should have been continued, but 
5 7 seems to possess an influence in this country which is irre- 
sistible. 

There was also another tax which was paid by the manufac- 
turer upon manufactured goods. This brought into the nation’s 
exchequer $125,000,000 a year. This touched those who were 


owing rich under the security which the protective tariff af- 
orded them, hence they were thus compelled to pay something 
for the great benefits which they enjoyed: but this wholesoms 
and fair policy did not continue long. The law was repeated, 
and the deficit thereby created was to be made up from some other 
source, and I imagine that when the demand for its repeal came 
from those who wanted to be relieved of it, that the voice of the 
Republican politician could have been heard in an earnest effort 
to impress the consumer that it was to his interest that this tax 
should be taken off. He was told that he was compelled to pay 
it in the end; that his goods would come to him cheaper, and he 
pursued the even tenor of his way supposing that this was true, 
and did not stop to considef that when the manufacturer was re- 
lieved of it that he or some one else would have to be taxed to 
meet the reduction in the revenues. And here in this House I 
suppose speeches were made and sent out to the country for the 
voter to read, which were burdened with the same song. 

At all events the law was repealed; and while these sources of 
revenue have been dispensed with, one would suppose that the 
expenses had decreased proportionately; but thisisnottrue. We 
have been ascending the scale the other way, and that, too, at a 
rapid rate, until the demands upon the public Treasury amount 
to more than ever before, The Fifty-first Congress 8 ap- 
propriation bills amounting to more than 81.000, 000, 000, an 
amount which requires a contribution equal to about $18 each 
for every man, woman, and child in this broad land. z 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who believe that a public of- 
fice is a public trust, to be scrupulously administered in the in- 
terest of the people, and any departure from this idea I think is 
unjustifiable. If this doctrine was enforced we would have gov- 
ernment administered in the interest of the people, and not for 
the benefit of the officeholders and classes, 

The people of this country at one time owned the most mag- 
nificent domain of public lands on earth, rich in all the resources 
of wealth. Theartisan could find in and upon it material of what- 
ever kind or character want2d with which to carry on his trade. 
The husbandman from its fertile soil could have cleared away 
the forests and produced crops which would have made glad 
hearts at harvest time and afforded bread for the millions of 
earth. Do the Pos own this now? No. How did they be- 
come divested of it? A Republican Congress gave it away to 
the great and powerful railroad corporations of the country. 

These lands were acquired in the good old Democratic da; 
when the Government was administered in the interest of the 
masses and not in the interest of the few. It was acquired by 
these trustees for the people and held in trustfor them until the 
Republicans took control. And during the seventy years the 
Democrats controlled it notone acre of it was by Congress given 
to any railroad or other corporation. About 30.000,000 acres, if 
I am correctly informed, was voted to different States to be used 
by them for school purposes and for works of internal improve- 
ment. The Democratic party never fora moment thought the 
had a constitutional right to giveitaway. But where is it now? 
Nearly 209,000,000 acres have been by the Republican party dur- 
ing its thirty years of trusteeship given to the railroads of the 
nnter j 

Did the poor laboring man for whom they talk now enter into the 
consideration? No. Ifthisland had been divided into tracts of 80 
acres each it would have furnished homes for 2,500,000 familes. 
And there might have been built up a prosperous, happy, and 
thrifty farming interest which would have been a blessing and 
an honor to our country. Or it might have been held for settlers 
who would haye bought and gone thereand builtitup. Ifithad 
been sold and the proceeds devoted to purposes of education the 
nation might have benefited thereby, or it might have been 
used to pay the war debt and to pay pensions. But be it said to 
the shame of the American Congress, such policies as these were 
not to be compared to the idea of giving it to railroads.. But be 
it said to the credit of the Democrats, that when Mr. Cleveland 
was President, though they were only partially in control, they 
reclaimed about 100,000,000 acres of these lands for the people 
by declaring the grants forfeited. - 

This, together with the fact that when he retired from the 
Presidency he left more than $100,000,000 in the Treasury, is 
in marked contrast with the condition of affairs as they now are 
at the close of President Harrison's present term, when the 
Treasury is depleted and without money, notwithstanding the 
oe on hand when he went into office. 

hat are the fruits of favoritism as fostered by protective 
tariff, bounties, subsidies, and legislation in the interest of the 
moneyed classes? Are they such as are wholesome and desir- 
able in this country? Trusts and combines too numerous to 
mention are fastened upon us controlling aggregated capital, 
which, with its immense power is but forging the chains that 
will chafe us in time to come and build up for us an aristocracy 
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as formidable and as exacting as that of some of the older coun- 


tries. To-day 31,100 people in this country are worth $36,250,- 
000,000, over one-half of the total of all values, and the remain- 
der of our 63,975,000 population own the other half. 

This fact shows that there is something radically wrong and 
the direction in which we are drifting. Such a condition can 
but be the result of unfair legislation, and it brings a deep and 
widespread discontent. The laws ought to be so adjusted as to 
render such disproportions in the distribution of wealth impos- 
sible. 

It leads to dissatisfaction and discontent, creates turmoil and 
strife, fires the prejudices of the less fortunate in life, brings 
about anarchy, and sows the seeds of disruption. 

I tell you that, in my opinion, as sure as we haye an existence 
we are approaching a point where patience will come to be a vir- 
tue. Let us go back to the Constitution as our fathers did; take 
it as the lamptoour pathway. Let us familiarize ourselves with 
its proyisions and practice the precepts of its earlier interpre- 
tors, and the time will soon come when the grand-old ship of 
state will find safety anchored in the affections of contented and 
happy, poo le. : s 

r. Chairman, there is one other point upon which I desire to 
make a few observations, and then I am done. I desire to press 
home to the mindsof these gentlemen that they have not a dollar 
to use in making an appropriation that does not come out of the 
earnings of their constituents. The raising of revenue by means 
of a tariff or import duty levied upon the articles of consumption 
does not relieve us of the idea that it is raised by taxation. The 
only difference is that the consumer pays the tax as he buys and 
pays for the articles he consumes, instead of taking the mone 
out of his pocket and handing it over to the sheriff or tax col- 
lector as hedoes his Stateand county tax once ayear. And this 
somewhat deceptive mode of raising revenue has, in my opinion, 
caused the masses to pay too little attention to the manner of its 
dis and the purposes for which it is used. And members 
of Congress seem sometimes to forget that they are trustees 
charged with the duty of protecting and fostering the interest of 
their constituency, and to see that no more money is used than 
is necessary to meet current expenses economically adjusted. 

The question of expending the money is as important as that 
of taxation, because when the Treasury is depleted the Govern- 
ment lays its hand upon the citizen and. demands and collects of 
him the money to supply it in, so that both of these questions 
are of vital importance, and should be studied and managed with 
as much care and caution as would be devoted to the manage- 
ment of a private trust or the affairs of an individual. 

The last Congress has gone down to history as the $1,000,000,- 
000 Congress. The appropriations made by it were largely in 
excess of any ever heretofore. This, too, notwithstanding the 
fact that financial distress prevails throughout the agricultural 
sections of the country. In the great Northwest the people are 
mortgaged beyond their capacity to pay. The Southern States 
but recently out of the most devastating war ever waged and suf 
fering more than the usual consequence to a routed foe, have had 
to 7 ere tribute to other sections and have been taxed so heavily 
GA their farming interests, have gone downuntil they feel, many 
of them, that they are unable to meet the sy stl uirement 
of their families. What would prudence suggest as the pro r 
course under these circumstances? To economize would be The 
first thought. What should have been the effort of the Repub- 
lican perty in the last Congress? 

Following this rule which I submit is a reasonable one and 
eminently proper, they, seeing the condition of the people, should 
have made an effort to make their burdens lighter, but, like 
Pharaoh, they increased them, and they as a party have to some 

extent met the fate which they deserved, and now there is scarcely 
enough of them left in this House to remind us that they are still 
to be heärd and seen when a proposition is presented that looks 
to a reduction of the burdens they have imposed. And we see 
them now, sir, when a proposition to cut down and reduce ex- 
travagant appre riation bills, voting with the more extravagant 
members of the Democratic party, thinking and hoping that they 
will thereby cause the results of this session of Congress to leave 
our gs BAe in no better attitude than Mog left themselves at the 
close of the $1,000,000,000 Congress. at perfidy and what a 
breach of trust and abuse of confidence. 

The population of this country in 1860 was 31,443,321 and the ex- 
penditures of the Government $71,648,665.88, an expense amount- 
ing to $2.22 to each inhabitant. Contrast this with the show- 
ing made by the last Congress, when provision was made for pay- 
ing as expenses $581,761,602.66 for each of the years 1891 and 1892. 
This you will see amounts to $9.09 to cach man, woman, and child 
in the United States, the population as shown by the statistics 
being 63,975,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I represent a constituency engaged in 


making cotton. This industry is their source of revenue. There 
are 1,289,600 pepe all told in the State of Mississippi, and they 

roduced in 1890 1,265,009 bales of cotton, averaging in weight 
392 pounds each, aggregating 495,680,000 ds. Suppose we 
could sell it at 7 cents per pound, about the average price net 
that we have of recent years received for middling cotton, though 
not more than 6 cents could be realized at this time. The gross 
sum would be $34,697,600. Now, assume that this 1,289,600 peo- 
ple pay the average . of taxes, $9.09 each, it amounts 
to $11,722,464, a fraction less than one-third of the gross proceeds 
of the crop. Then add to this the taxes paid for State, county, 
and municipal purposes you haye the sum total contributed by 
these people for governmental purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures are startling, but I suppose if a 
similar calculation was made in reference to the producers of 
wheat and corn and others engaged in icultúral pursuits a 
similar state of affairs would be made manifest. In order to pre- 
sent in another form the ideaas to how much taxes are paid by the 
American people to meet the appropriations of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress let us assume the es of country average five per- 
sons each; 63,975,000 people would make 12,795,000 families, the 
heads of which, supposing that the head of the family provides 
the means with which to pay taxes and other expenses, haye to 
contribute to the support of the Federal Government annually 
$45.45, which I submit, together with the exactions for State, 
county, and municipal purposes, isa burden too grievous to be 
borne by a free people. 

These enormous exactions are made to provide the fund which 
the Congress of this 3 away to pay bounties to trusts 
and silk industries, and subsidize steamship companies, and to 
pay for immense shows such as the one soon to exhibit at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Chairman, I am again constrained to say this is all 
wrong and express the hope that there will soon be an end of it. 
Is there a gentleman upon this floor who can conscientiously say 
that there is no cause for complaint? x 

It is a matter of some surprise to me that the masses have been 
so patient, and I am glad the t Northwest is waking to a 
true sense of the situation. She contributed to this House a 
Democratic delegation at the last election which does her credit, 
and I prayerfully hope she will continue to do so until such re- 
forms are wrought as will put an end to the abuses to which I 
have been referring. Let us not become discouraged. We may 
make blunders. To err is human, of course, but we can makean 
earnest and honest effort to bring around an economic and proper 
administration of public affairs. 

I hope this Democratic House will begin the good work during 
this session, and each for himself resolve tosee to it, that not one 
dollar more is appropriated than is absolutely necessary for the 
demands of the public service and to meet the just liabilities of 
the Government. Let us reduce in every direction where the 
same is possible. We can live without the Ch oshow. We 
can do without any more public buildings for awhile. We can 
make an effort to | the steamship-subsidy law, and there are 
many ways by which we can demonstrate that we are in earnest 
when we say we are in favor of reform. If our efforts to repeal 
laws which we think are now unjustly, unfairly, and unreasonably 
drawing from the people their substance are hindered by the 
Republicans, who control every branch of the Government save 
this House, we can at least say for the present, Thus far shalt 
thou come and no further,” and stop the mad dance at its present 


stage. 

Nos, Mr: Chairman, in conclusion, I desire to thank the gen- 
tlemen who have given me their attention. I have tried to pre- 
sent these matters in a plain, practical sort of manner, but I fear 
that in some instances I have fon unable to make my statements 


clear. Some of the points yee which I have touched inyolve 
constitutional questions, and I have p ly avoided leading off 
into these fiel There are several of them for which I think 


no constitutional warrant whatever could be found by any man 
who had a reasonable desire to follow the spirit of that instru- 
ment by which our liberties are vouchsafed to us. 

Myp has been to relate the facts in such a way as to show 
the true situation as I understand it, and if I have been success- 
ful in this I trust that some good may come of it, because I as- 
sure you, Mr, Chairman, as well as my brethren upon this floor, 
that Viste no other desire in this matter than to serve the pub- 
lic good. And Tam hopeful that when this House shall have 
done its work and its doings shall have gone into history, the 

ple will have cause to congratulate themselves for having de- 
cided in 1890 to make a change. It is with us to make the rec- 
ord. We have the opportunity. If we do not improve it we 
may expect the fate of our brethren on the other side. I tell you 
there is earnestness in the tide that has set in, and the mad waves 
of discontent and unrest will continue until a change for the bet- 
ter comes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
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Duties-on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEEOH 
HON. BYRON G. STOUT, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 31, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
ä 6007) to place wool on the free list and reduce the duties on 
woo 


Mr. STOUT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing a tariff the first thing to be set- 
tled is to determine whether we shall have any tariff at all. This 
may be quite elemen „nevertheless it is in the line of correct 
conclusions. Would it better to resort to direct taxation? 
Would the people submit to sufficient taxation through the in- 
ternal-revenue system to obviate the necessity of laying tariff 
taxes? 

Tariff taxes are raised with less criticism than others, for the 
reason that they are paid sometimes in utter ignorance as to the 
amount or even that they have been imposed at all. 

This, no doubt, is well for the State, though not so well for 
the person taxed. It leads to indifference, and renders ve 
abuses possible, which otherwise might be corrected. If then it 
is determined that we are to have a tariff, the question of free 
trade is not to be considered. Free trade is the absence of all 
restriction, and exists nowhere in the policy of any country. As 
usually understood, it is a misnomer, meaning usually a tariff 
which has no protective features. 

Tariffs are levied upon production or upon consumption, or 
both, and are as general as the use of the articles taxed. 

There are three phases of tariff taxation: 

Tariff for revenue only 

Tariff for revenue with the incidental protection; and, 

Tariff for protection, pure and simple. 

With regard to the first, there is in the minds of many in- 
ore por people a great misconception of the full meaning of 
tariff for revenue only. 

Many understand it as being a tariff in which the leading pur- 
pose is revenue. But this is notcorrect. A tariff for revenue 
only excludes all possible protection, and is levied only on non- 
competing products, which consist of those which can not be 
grown or made in our own country. Strictly speaking, a party 
which pronounces for tariff for revenue only is not only opposed 
in principle to protection, but declares 8 inst any 
tariff which has any protective features whatever. The line is 
drawn strictly between the compe and noncompeting, and 
nothing that can be made or grown in our country can be im- 
ported under a tariff for revenue only. 

The next is the tariff for revenue, which of course carries with 
it the necessary concomitant, incidental protection. 

But here is the rock on which many split. So opposed are 
they to any protection whatever, that they would not tolerate 
incidental protection, even if it could be demonstrated that un- 
der any eens conditions the producer pays any part of the 
tax. ey facetiously call such a tariff a tariff for protection 
with incidental robbery. 

The last in the list of tariffs is that e and carried 
to an extreme means the prohibition of all imports. This is the 
tendency of the tariff legislation since the war; and carried to its 
logical consequences, looks to the prohibition of the importation 
of all compe goods. 

This feature of the tariff makes it utterly destructive of reve- 
nue, and being, therefore, nonproductive of revenue, would be 
ruled out of consideration only for the fact that a tariff, pushed 
to the extreme of prohibition, imposes taxes only for the Peneft 
of home producers. 

A tariff for revenue only is then levied exclusively on noncom- 
peting goods, such as tea, coffee, the spices, and drugs, that are 
now on the free list. This kind of a tariff would reverse the 
schedules, tax the free list,and make the competing list the one 
exclusively taxed. This policy is advocated by its friends on ac- 
count of their opposition to any protective features whatever. 
The whole 5 then, hinges on who pays the tax. 

Both free traders and protectionists say that the tax when 
levied on the noncompeting imports is paid exclusively by the 
consumer. is is not always absolutely true, and illustrates 
the utter impossibility of formulating economic propositions that 
are true under every condition. Let us see: 

Tea is a noncompeting article and at the source of supply costs 
for the grade generally consumed in our country about 25 cents 


per pound. Now, let a tax of 100 per cent be levied. Theoreti- 
cally the consumer would pay it. But is it true in every re- 


The practical effect of the tax is to make the producer pay the 
amount by which he reduces his selling price, and the consumer 
to pay the remainder. So it is not absolutely true that in the 
rome ovon of a tariff for revenue only that the consumer pays all 

e tax. 

We will now consider the protective tariff—who pays the 
tax—and here is the point where parties take issue. Taxes are 
imposed. Does the consumer or the producer pay them, or both? 
We say unhesitatingly that under certain conditions the con- 
sumer may pay it all—the producer may pay it all or it may be 
divided between them. Lam aware that! am treading on ground 

ied by the picket lines of the contending factions, but my 
loyalty is a loyalty to truth and is not to ba overborne by the 
zeal with which I assert the position generally held by the party 
to which I belong. I hold no person or party responsible for m 
views, but I maintain the proposition that it can not be 8 
cally asserted that either the producer or the consumer alone 
under every condition pays all the tax. I do not deny that gen- 
erally the consumer pays it, but it is also true, that often the pro- 
ducer pays it, or it is divided between producer and consumer. 
ly I assert the broad proposition that if it be true 
that any other le, either from cheaper capital, cheaper labor, 
cheaper material, or from any other cause, are able to manufac- 
ture cheaper than we can, a tariff tax equal to the absolute dif- 
ference in such facilities need not permanently raise the price 
to the consumer. ‘Tariff taxation is bad enough at best; but in 
order to show our opposition it is not n toassert or main- 
tain its total depravity. We should charitably be glad to see 
any redeeming features in it. 

Assuming that it is best to favor one’s own people, if legisla- 
tion can effect such a result, can the tax be so levied that the for- 
eign producer shall pay a part of it? I am arguing from the 
standpoint of the nonbrotherhood of nations in matters of trade; 
also from one which ignores the economic consideration that to 
the extent that our restrictive policy impoverishes the foreigner 
to that extent he is unable to trade with us. 

Standing thus upon the plane of a purely national selfishness, 
our tariff should be so constructed as to make the foreigner pay 
as much of it as possible; and if it be true, that the foreign pro- 
ducer can for any reason manufacture etary Berens than we 
can, the measure of the tariff imposed should be the sum of the 
difference between his facilities and our own 

The making then of a tariff schedule should be a matter of 

ractical investigation. Persons especially interested should not 
the only witnesses. Data from foreign sources as well as from 
our own should be uti Our tariffs should be tentative, and 
changed as practical experience shows the necessity. While we 
have a tariff at all, it should be so adjusted that the preponder- 
ance of favor shall be on the side of our own producers: and if 
our market is thus fairly divided between home goods and the 


| foreign, the latter will check undue protected prices of the 


former, and the home article, aided by a small revenue tariff, 
will force the foreign price to the lowest rate that can be taken 
and still be imported with aprofit. And tothe extent which that 
reduction lowers prices below which they were before the im- 
position of the tariff, making due allowance for the progress of 
the arts in lowering prices, the foreign producer may be said to 
contribute a part of the tax. The reduction of prices, in order 
to keep his hold on the market, is the same as paying so much 
tax. 


It will be remembered that I make this assertion on the unpor 
sition that other countries are possessed of cheaper facilities for 
production. It is frequently asserted that we can manufacture 
just as cheaply, and instances are given where we are holding our 
own in foreign markets. While this may be true of some manu- 
factures it is not true of all; and the very fact that millions of 
dollars’ worth of foreign goods on which there is a large tax are 
imported, is proof that for some reason we can not, or at least 
do not, compete. We say, then, that a tax should not be pro- 
hibitory, but yet high enough to force the foreign producer to 
take the least profit consistent with keeping his place in the 
market, and in that he contributes toward paying the tax. 

But while all this may be true of a low tariff, it is not true of 
many of the schedules of recent tariffs. The tariff frequently is 
made to cover double the differences in foreign cost, and this is 
protection carried to the extent of prohibition. 


. taxed. More than two-thirds o 
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While a tax of 25 or 30 per cent might secure fair competition, 
we find in the McKinley bill, that grand culmination of the wis- 
dom of a century, not only 20, 40, and 50 per cent ad valorem 
rates, but also 1 taxes of 20, 40, and 50 cents per unit of 
quantity, all added under the pretext of protecting American 
labor, which, according to labor reports, does not constitute 20 
per cent of the value of the average finished product. 

This brings us to the consideration of the tariff when con- 
structed, not for revenue, but for protection. So far as sucha 
tariff may be claimed to be founded on right, I will say that there 
is no power in the fundamental law of the land which authorizes 
me to tax my neighbor in order to make my business profitable. 
When, therefore, a tax is prohibitory of imports and accordingly 

rohibitory of revenue therefrom the power which imposes it 

s a despotism. 

It is no palliation of the wrong that some incidental benefits 
accrue. It would be strange in the aggregation of colossal for- 
tunes through tariff monopoly if some crumbs should not fall 
from the protected table which labor may pick up, and so share 
a small part of the profit. . 

Whether wealth shall be diffused onuhethersygrorsted in few 
hands is for the people to determine. Idonotunderrate the value 
of talent as a factor in the accumulation of wealth, but the more 
parent agent is the opportunities afforded by government for 

ts unequal acquisition. Natural wealth in the form of minerals 
and special timber preserves should be kept for the pooole at 
large, not only for revenue, but to prevent monopoly. oare 
the barons, the princes, the magnates, and the kings of Ameri- 
can finance but they who have drawn it from the country’s nat- 
ural wealth or who have invoked the law to secure opportuni- 
ties not free to all through tariff protection? These neglects of 
the Government to conserve the interests of the people make 
it all the more important that legislation in the interest of pro- 
tected monopolies should not be tolerated. 

The pretexts for protection have been that wages were une- 
qual, and sufficient advantage should be given to Americanlabor 
to put it on equal footing. But our tariffs are constructed on no 
such basis. Not only the difference in wages is made up, but 
often more than the entire wage cost. All this extra profit 
goes, not to labor, but as a bounty to capital. No doubt some 
articles can be made cheaper abroad, though the great expounder 
of the eternal harmonies of protection and reciprocity, Mr. 
Blaine, in Public Document No. 12, 1881, says that the workmen 
in the Lancashire mills, England, labor fifty-six hours per week; 
in the Massachusetts mills, sixty hours; in other New England 
mills, sixty-six to sixty-nine hours: 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American 4 
ves is more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and 
longer hours of labor. 

The great difficulty for the inexpert in reaching correct con- 
clusions in regard to the operations of the tariff is the wanton 
perversion of facts and the concealment of the truth. 

The act of 1791 levied ad valorem duties averaging about 8 por 
cent and some specific duties much larger. Only 234 articles 
were enumerated and the remainder were taxed 5 per cent. This 
tariff was especially a revenue tariff, though some protection 
wascontemplated. Yet to BLE over the iniquities of the McKin- 
ley bill it has been declared on this floor that the average duties 
under the act of 1791 were only 22.24 per cent and those of 1891 
only 21.50, concealing the fact that the act of 1791 put less than 
twenty articles on the free list, While the act of 1891 continued 
free half of our imports. 

The average of the entire imports under the McKinley bill is 
made 21.50 while the dutiable list is 47 per cent. Iam aware of the 
report of the Bureau of Statistics giving the average duties of 
1791 as 22.24. While this may be true in fact the inferences are 
unfair. The tariff of 1791 was a revenue tariff, and much the 

reater part was levied on noncompeting articles. Tea was taxed 
from 10 to 50 cents per pound; spi and coffee were largely 

the gross duties came from 
articles which we could not produce. Taking these out, the re- 
maining protective duties did not average 10 per cent. 

These concealments of the whole truth serve as flimsy apolo- 
gies for the McKinley bill. We subjoin the rates for the years 
given: 1791, 22.24; 1846, 25.85; 1861, 26.08; 1891, 21.50. í 

In this connection it is significant to note that the rate of 1846 
is given as 25.85. The tariff of 1846 has been called by protec- 
tionists a free-trade tariff. The panic of 1857 was attributed to 
it, and if the picture of the misfortunes of the country could be 


\ subtracted from the tariff literature of the party it would be 


without frontispiece or pictorial illustration, but when it suits 
the monopolists to liate the extortion of the McKinley bill 
the average tax of 1891 is put below the Madison tariff of 1791 


and the so-called free-trade tariff of 1846. Was ever effrontery 
more brazen or falsehood more defiant? 
The catastrophe of 1857 was the natural reaction of the gold 
’ 


expansion of 1849-51, and the decline of prices after the English- 
Franco-Russian war of 1855, and the failure of Western banks, 
Farmers even in the West got $2 per bushel for their wheat in 
1855. In 1857 it went begging for purchasers in Chicago and 
Milwaukee at 60 cents. The same condition of things character- 
ized the country in 1825. English resumption in 1819 inaugu- 
rated specie payments. The small-note act of 1822 trebled for- 
eign bank issues. Inflation followed. Prices culminated in 1825, 
with the worst panic in history. America felt it, but protection 
logic laid it at the door of too low tariff. 

And what shall we say of protection consistency when the same 
tables put the average tariff of 186lsas only 2.3 mills per cent 
higher than the free trade tariff of 1846. Either the act of 1861 
was free trade or else that of 1846 was not, and protectionists may 
take whichever horn of the dilemma they please. 

Another thing in the way of a candid discussion of the tariff 
question is the putting of high rates of duty uponarticles which 
under ordinary conditions no tariff would protect. Common 
prints under the act of 1891 are protected4centsperyard. Many 
of them can be purchased at that price in the market. 

Wire nails are protected 4centsa pound, and you can buy them 
for less than 3 cents. Comparisons may be made with one hun- 
dred other articles. The protective tax put high for the pur- 
pose of deception; or more to shelter trusts and combinations, 
when such can be made to advance prices. 

“See,” says the enthusiastic protectionist, ‘‘ The tariff is more 
than the price of the goods; what folly to say that protection in- 
creases prices.” 

But this false inference and deception is not the only purpose 
of rates higher than needed to be prohibitory. It is for the pur- 
pose of guarding trusts and combinations. Under the act of 1883 
structural iron was protected by $25 duty on the short ton. It 
is now protected $18 per short ton. Protected by these iniqui- 
tous laws, the few structural-iron plants of the country have levied 
hundreds of dollars of tax upon every fireproof building in the 
country. Under the protection of the law of 1883, imposing a 
protective duty on foreign steel rails of $17, a combination was 
made in 1886 which put the price up above $40 per ton, when the 
same railscould be bought in England at $24. uring two years 
following 1886 over 20,000 miles of new roads were built or old 
roads 8 roned, and N s tax of n ere was levied 
upon the transportation of the country, which the people alone 
pay. This increased cost is now 3 by bonds gone 
abroad to drain the lifebiood from the country through yearly 
interest payments. It was the boast of the great Pennsylvania 
iron prince that his own profits were $5,000 a day as long as the 
combine lasted, but pending this wicked conspiracy to rob the 

ple 4,000 of his operatives were locked out because they wanted 
tter pay. 

It has been the boast of the protectionists on the floor of the 
House that at times rails have sold in New York for less than 
the foreign price, and when asked why keep up a protective duty, 
they reply to prevent effort to flood our market when iron is de- 
pressed abroad. But nobody who watches carefully the market 
can come to any other conclusion but that the tariff, which under 
the McKinley bill is three times any possible sum necessary to 
give steadiness to the market, is maintained to enable the con- 
tributors to quadrennial corruption funds to recoup their ex 
penditures from the pockets of the people whenever a combine 
can 


è. 

I have introduced bills to reduce the duty on structural iron, 
T rails, and cast-iron pipe to $5 per short ton. I have intro- 
duced bills to put iron ore on the free list and to reduce the pro- 
tective duty on pig iron to $2 per ton. These bills, if they can 
pass, will measurably thwart the operations of these villainous 
combinations that from time to time flourish whenever there is 
a special revival of demand for either product. In this connec- 
tion I may be allowed to say that I have also introduced a bill to 
put refined sugar on the free list. The simple protective duty 
of one-half cent per pound is all that stands under the great sugar 
trust. Take this off and $35,000,000 of stock that is nothing but 
water will goupin vapor. Take it off and $20,000,000 will be 
saved to consumers. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will my friend permit me to call his atten- 
tion tothe fact that when the McKinley bill was under consid- 
eration the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS], who within 
the last few hours has been appointed a member of the Waysand 
Means Committee, rose in his seat and said that he saw a man in 
the gallery who, if the bill were passed, would go out of the 
patay worth a million dollars more than when he came into it 

his amendment was not adopted. His amendment was not 
adopted, and the man went outof the gallery smiling. I thought 
it not inappropriate to state that in this connection. 

Mr. STOUT. The average protectionist’s opinion of trusts 
and combinations is expressed in the defensive words of Mr, 
Blaine, uttered in Portland, Me., on his return from his tally-ho 


- of watered stock were awarded to American stockholders. 
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1 with Mr. Carnegie through Scotland in 1888. Said Mr. 
e: 


Ishall not venture to say that they (trusts) are altogether advan 


tageous 
with which neither 


or disadvantageo' They are large vate affairs, 
President Cleveland nor any private pA has any particular right to in- 
terfere. 


So Mr. Blaine stands the defender of trusts, the sole bulwark 
of which, except the Standard Oil trust and the whisky trust, is 
the protective tariff. 

Steel-rail trusts, structural-iron trusts, nickel trusts, coal 
trusts, linseed-oil trusts, copper trusts, and coffin trusts—Dives 
and Shylock trustees. 

These and hundreds of similar combinations have been organ- 
ized to thwart the very competition which protection promised 
would come, if consumers would for a time consent to pay a little 
more cost. Consumers have fulfilled their part and now demand 
that others shall live up to their contract. 

The facility with which the laws of some of the States grant 
corporate powers to almost anything that asks them is a stand- 
ing menace to the best interest of the people. The worst monop- 
olies have their corporate location in one State whose tax laws 
offer too little restriction to grave abuses. 

If I may be allowed further to refer to my action during this 
session I would say that I have asked reference to the Interstate 
Commerce Comunittes a resolution calling for a report upon the 
recent coal combination which has been sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature of one of the States, though vetoed by the governor; also 
the reference to the committee on banks and incorporations a reso- 
lution to inquire whether interstate corporations should not be 
regulated by national laws under the direction of a Federal sec- 
retary of commerce. 

T entertain the opinion that a crisis is approaching which will 
tell whether monopoly can successfully measure arms with the 
8 and the struggle will be all the more terrible as the issue 


med. 

Ph thought that the best way to secure tariff reform is 
through separate bills, if only a sufficient number covering the 
more salient tariff abuses could be considered. Itis often im- 
possible to pass a general bill without admitting some abuses 
that can not stand on their own merits. To this end I have in- 
troduced a bill to reduce thread yarns to 20 per centad valorem. 
If the bill shall not be reported by the committee I shall have no 
opportunity to discuss it except in this debate upon the tariff 
generally. 

The cost of cotton thread in the foreign markets in the skein 
ranges from 30 cents to $1.30 par pound. On this the duty un- 
der the act of 1883 ranged from 18 to 25 cents per pound. For 
the benefit of the J. & P. Coates’s spinning trust of Newark, N.J., 
and a few other factories the duty under the McKinley bill was 
raised to arange of 10 cents to 48 cents per pound up to the valua- 
tion of $1 per pound, and above that to 50 per cent or 65 cents 
per pound. The tax of 14 cents per dozen spools of 200 yards 
was continued on spooled cotton. Cotton thread costing the ex- 
tremes of 30 to $1.30 per pound abroad, brought here and spooled 
wholesale, at from 70 cents to $6 per pound. 

The thread alone on No. 150 weighs 33 grains, or 212 spools to 
the pound. One pound of yarn makes 17 dozen spools and sells at 
45 cents per dozen less 9 and 5 percent off, equaling about 3g cents 
net per dozen at wholesale. The 212 spools are high at 25 cents 
to make, and if the spooling costs a cent each the profit is over 
100 per cent to import even with 65 per cent duty. The profit is 
of course less on the cheaper grades of thread, but enough to 
make the sewing women of the country,whose music is set to the 
time of “ stitch, stitch,” ask why the Government of the people 
for the poopie should rob the people for the sake of a great thread 
monopoly. : 

The J. & P. Coates Thread Company of the United States is 
stocked at $27,000,000, with $10,000,000 paidin. When the pros- 
pectus was published a few years ago subscriptions for $40,000,000 
were Offered. Eight million dollars of paid stock and four-fifths 
of the $17,000,000 of watered were awarded to the Scotch stock- 
holders and $3,000,000 cash stock and one-fifth of the $17,000,000 
of 
course, it was necessary to putsome stock where it would do good, 
to enlist care that Congress did not do anything; and nobly did 
the McKinley bill respond and double the protective tax. 

The man who voted for that measure with full knowledge of 
its import deserves to be prodded by needle and bodkin by ten 
thousand infuriated sewing women till he pledges repeal. “ But 
hasit made thread any higher,” say the hirelings of monopoly. 
It is enough that it has kept thread from going down to 3 cents 

ool, where it is in Canada. 

‘o-day six or seven great thread companies, organized in the 
United States, protected by a tariff, are combined to take the 
last cent from labor. What a matter for congratulation that the 


foreign capital invested here and reaping enormous profits sends 


= rootdividendg to Europe to repeat on a small scale Irish land- 
ordism. 

The Republican party stands pledged to the McKinley bill as 
the crowning act of the century; yes, the crowning act of in- 
famy. But labor yet lives in spite of it. 

We are glad to note that the Marmo bill has made reduc- 
tions in the duties on structural iron, way materials, nails, 
copper, and some other articles, but they should have been more. 
The enormous capitalization of railways twenty-five years ago 
under high iron and steel is the great difficulty in the way of low 
freights. The people are more interested in low freights than 
the corporations themselves. The latter will try to recoup all 
cost from the freights, which the people must pay. More than 
$100,000,000 of the railway bonds held abroad represents nothing 
but the increased cost of railway material under protection. 

But for what purpose did the McKinley bill increase the pro- 
2 duty on the whole line of woolens, worsteds, and Enit 
goods? 

What public interest was conserved by increased duties on 
women’s and children’s dress goods, flannels, hats, and hosiery? 

Who asked that cotton velvets and corduroys should be in- 
creased, while the plush and silk for high-priced hats should be 
reduced? 2 

Who prayed that Congress should raise the 8 duty 
on lamp chimneys and four other schedules of common glass 
from 40 to 60 per cent? Nobody but the protected monopolies. 
One hundred years ago a glass manufacturer from Pennsyl- 
vania, in Congress, scouted at the idea that he needed even the 
protection of 124 per cent of the Madison tariff of 1791. He de- 
clared in his place in the House that he was supplying the home 
comen and shipping largely abroad. He wanted no protec- 
tion. 

It is only a matter of current news that in 1890 one glass com- 
pany in an adjoining State divided 23 per cent for the previous 
year and 11 per cent which was the accumulation of undivided 
dividends of previous years—and yet rags may be seen stuffed in 
3 laborers’ windows the country through. The beneficent 
McKinley bill while not changing rates on window glass raised 
them on many other schedules. 

Another difficulty in tariff discussion is the wanton perversion 
of all logic. What in point of time comes after a thing must be a 
result of the thing. This is the fallacy of post hoc, propter hoc of 
the books. The argument runs thus: The country has pros- 

red, we had a tariff, therefore the tariff caused the prosperity. 

o allowance is made for the influence of the economic arts. e 
bave prospered, and so has England, and phenomenally so since 
the free-trade era of 1849. How escape the conclusion that free 
trade did for England what protection is claimed to have cone 
for the United States. The fact is we have grown in spite of 
protection, 

The tariff creates abnormal conditions; it puts all business up 
on stilts, where it goes ambling and stumbling along, uncertain 
of the ground on which it stands; if it falls, it falls the farther 
that it has stood upon an artificial elevation. A tariff which in- 
creases prices makes necessary just so much more capital with 
which to do business. Has anybody ever reckoned the interest 
cost of protection? The capital cost in the iron ore is doubled 
in the pig metal, that increased in the steel bloom, that increased 
in the rail, and that multiplied in the railway and in the stock 
and bond that represents the road. Bring each and all down to 
bed rock and freight rates would also fall, and this means more 
for the products of labor carried to market. 

Protection then is a costly luxury. 

The tendency of the two great parties is to a wider divergence 
on this subject. The Democratic party to the broadest liberty 
to trade, and the Republican party toward absolute prohibjtion 
of trade. The latter would reach the goal not by successful com- 
petition but by restrictive 5 

‘Ne tariff is as old as the Government, but all along the hun- 
dred years of its life, it has promised those who pay it tribute 
that some day the infant industry will stand alone, a giant 
amongst competitors, but the infant is infant still. It has lived 
two ef Shakespeare’s seven ages of man, but rarely has got be- 
yond the xurse’s arms, unless the rotund belly of the judge, capon- 

ined, proclaims his mission to be to eat other people’s dinners. 

Speaking with respect to the State which I in part have the 
honor to represent, I assert boldly that protection has done noth- 
ing for Michigan, so far as concerns the interest of the people at 
large. Nature has given us more timber, more salt, more iron, 
and more copper than to any other State. Michigan occupies no 
mean position in the production of fruit, dairy products, wheat, 
and wool. Indeed, I say without fear of contradiction, that no 
State in the Union has resources more varied, yet nothing has 
been added to all this natural or artificial wealth by tariff pro- 
tection. Ispeakfrom the standpoint of a general advantage, and 
not from that of the interest of the few. 
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As to wheat, I have not a constituent so ignorant as to suppose 
that the price is increased 1 cent by the tariff. As to wool, we 
grow sheep more for the lambs than the wool, and the latter has 


varied in price from 5 to 8 cents per pound, while the tariff has 
not changed 2 cents. If the one in ten of our ‘people should lose 
by free wool, surely the nine out of ten would gain by cheaper 
woolens. As to lumber, there are one hundred who would gain 
by making it cheaper to one who would lose; our forests are fast 

pearing; if we can save them by admitting Canadian lum- 
ber „it would seem wise to do so. 

The individual timber holdings in the State are enormous. 
Ten personsown so much of Michigan hard timber and pins that 
if it were placed on either side of the 4,000 miles of Michigan 
railways, it would so bound the line of vision that a stranger 
would think that he was traveling through an impenetrable for- 
est. One person holds engagi timber to make a line two miles 
wide the longest diameter of the State. So far as these holdings 
are pine, they have added the first cost every year to the value, 
and many of them double their first cost each year for thirty 


ears. 
t The pine holdings are worth more than the improved farms, 

et every year protests are offered here against taking off the 
ox on lumber. When in 1871 a committee of Chicago builders 
and sufferers from the most disastrous fire on record came to ask 
free material to reconstruct their city another committee in 
Pullman sleepers and buffet cars followed to ask that lumber 
should not be free, and it succeeded. 

I have always thought that whatever entered into the con- 
struction of the home should be free. Were I to suggest the 
best means of conserving the safety of the State I would find its 
strongest bulwark in the home. No man who sleeps under his 
own roof can fail to have a profound interest in the good order 
and safety of thestate. des, there isa dignity in ownership, 
a responsibility to defend the state as his own domicile on a 
larger scale that challenges patriotism and gives it its best in- 

iration. No man who owns his own home and shares the be- 
nign influence of its virtues will act the madman in the mob or 
throw the deadly dynamite under the feet of innocent men and 
women. Never have my sympathies been so aroused as when 
entering the home of the very poor I have seen the housewife's 

nful effort to place between the loo curtains of the shat- 
red window a stand on which a book, some ornament, some 
souvenir, told the story of hopes not realized in the plain sur- 
roundings. And what shall we say when the Government, for 
any pur whatever, imposes even the paltry protective tax 
of $1 on lumber. 

What shall we say for the McKinley bill, which keeps 3 cents a 

und on paints, adds 7 cents per gallon on linseed oil for the 
benefit of a trust, raises the tax on glassware and lamp chimneys 
from 40 to 60 per cent, adds 25 per cent to ths cheapest mat or 
carpet on the plain floor, comes to the only curtain in the room 
and the cotton table cover and says 20 per cent more to protect 
American manufactures? Is it any wonder that the poor, stand- 
ing in the shadow of the palaces of the rich, can fail to ask what 
is hae for, and is not the boasted equality under the law 
a myth? 

To-day the exporter of dry salted meats and fish may import 
lumber from Canada in bond, and when he exports it may get 
back 99 per cent of the tax. To-day the Standard Oil Company 
may do the same—import lumber and tin for its export of pe- 
rat Bo and get a drawback of over 2 cents per pound on the lat- 
ter, while consumers pay the tax. This is also true of the great 
canning industries of the country, which are monopolized by a 
few exporters whose profits are increased by thousands of dol- 
lars by the one-sided system of rebates. Few persons realize 
that rebates alone are an enormous profit of themselyes. Why 
should the Treasury of the United States be depleted to the profit 
alone of the Big Four of Chicago, the canning combination, or 
the Standard Oil Company? 

The salt business of Michigan is one of cheap fuel and chea 
transportation. The.refuse of the lumber mills, otherwise burne 
to get rid of it, affords fuel so cheap that no free salt can com- 

te. Our only rival is the salt mined from the veritable rock 

tself in Western New York. What figure this deposit of bil- 

lions of tons of the purest and driest salt rock in the world will 

make is the problem for all who utilize ordinary methods of man- 

ufacture. This salt can be quarried and hoisted to the surface 

or a labor cost of 50 cents per ton. Surely it needs no protec- 
n. 

Let us now consider the subject of iron ore, of which Michigan 
produces two-fifths of the whole product of the country. The 
cheapness with which it is mined in many places is phenomenal. 
The story of the great Colby mine of Lake Superior is known of 
all mining men. The ore is granular, and is put upon the cars 
as cheaply as common gravel can be loaded m an ordinary 
gravel pit. It is done with a steam-propelled scoop at a cost of 


10 cents per ton. This cheapness is, of course, exceptional, but 
it is a question for political economists to settle whether a pro- 
tective tax, if imposed at all, should be sufficient to make a poor 
mine profitable, while under it a rich one reaps enormous gains. 
With ore worth $2.50 to 83 per ton at the mines the profits are 
enormous. Another mine in the Upper Peninsula, organized at 
$300,000 capital, paid for fourteen years 90 per cent dividend, and 
continued the same dividend for years longer after the stock 
was watered 100 per cent. In 1887 it was sold to a Pennsylvania 
syndicate for nearly $2,000,000. <A similar history belongs toa 
half score of other mines, while others, if not so profitable, are 
amply remunerative. On what ground can a protective tax of 
75 cents per ton be advocated without defending extortion? 

The production of iron ore in 1889 in the United States was over 
14,000,000 tons; Michigan produced over 40 per cent of it. The 
ienne of pig iron was over 9,000,000 tons, yet Michigan pro- 

uced less than 24 per cent of the output; so we see that a pro- 
tective tariff of $6.72 per ton has not stimulated the making of 
pig iron in Michigan, notwithstanding the fact that no State in 
the Union has better facilities for making charcoal iron. 

The State of Pennsylvania produced about 10 per cent of the 
total output of iron ore, and of this amount 780,000 tons came 
from the Cornwall mine at Lebanon. The 8 of this mine, 
being granular ore, costs less than 25 cents free on board the cars 
at the mine. 

According to Mr. Porter’s census report, the cost of mining 
this ore was so small that it reduced the average for mining in 
the State of 5 to 75 cents per ton. The protective 
tax on iron ore is here equal to the entire average cost of min- 
ing in the State, and is nearly four times the cost of getting out 
more than one-half of the State’s product. Nobody can complain 
that a mine so profitable is the property of one family, if hon- 
estly acquired, but there are serious objections to taxing con- 
sumers any t of 75 cents per ton to increase an income run- 
ning into millions yearly, and yet this mine, worth all the more 
that it is located near the great markets, pela the lowest aver- 
age rate of wages of any in the United States. 

Is it any wonder that throughout the coke and iron regions of 
Pennsylvania the begrimed miner makes strange comparisons be- 
tween his condition and that of his master? Is it any wonder 
that society sits as over a volcano destined to break out with a 
redoubled force, when, with the last cord of forbearance broken, 
humanity, forced for redress, may resort to the ultima ratio of 
desperation? Let capital remember 1877! 

But let us look at the copper-mining interest of the country. 
During the civil war, when almost everything was taxed, there 
was levied upon pig copper a protective wie of 2+ cents per 

und. This was thought sufficient for all war purposes, 

ne Upper Peninsula mine, producing one-third of the product 
of the whole country, had opened an enormously rich deposit. 
The war ey was not enough to satisfy its greed. Its emissaries 
came to Washington, and, backed by a powerful lobby, succeeded 
in obtaining the passage of a special act doubling the duty and 
raising it to 5 cents per pound. 

President Johnson vetoed the bill, but ss passed it over 
the yeto; and this extortionate duty continued for fourteen years, 
until 1883, when it was reduced to 4 cents. Under this protec- 
tion the mine, which never called in but $1,000,000 of capital,has 
divided in twenty-two years over $40,000,000 of cash dividends 
and has purchased territory and otherwise added half as much 
more to its plant, thus making a cash dividend of nearly 200 per 
cent per annum and the equivalent of 100 per cent stock dividend 
for the same time. And yet this protective tax of 5 cents per 

und has been levied under the pretext of protecting American 
abor, while nine-tenths of the labor employed is foreign. We 
have looked on à picture of profits, let us look on one of losses. 
Who paysthistax. The granger housewife enters a hardware 
store. She is offered a stove with tin and sheet-iron furniture 
at $20, one with 3 furniture at 824. She thinks of her linen 
ruined by rust and buys the latter. Only a dollar tribute to pro- 
tected monopoly, but a little more darning will make it up—some 
little necessary foregone—will pay 3 of the tribute. Co 
per also enters largely into the manufacture of builders’ hard- 
ware, plumbers’ goods, and electric wire. 

But I am not yet done with this copper-bound brazen assessor 
of treble-tithe mons 

After the act of 1883 cut down the protective tax to 4 cents, the 
managers of the Great Calumet and Hecla mine sought to off- 
set the reduction by pooling under its own control the entire 
Michigan product. A contract was made under which the whole 
output of the Lake Superior mines was sold and accounted for b 
this one mine. The incy mine at last withdrew, but was su 
for alleged violation of contract. The outcome was the break- 
ing up of the l. While the combination lasted, American 


copper was sold in every free market of continental Europe at 3 
cents per pound lower than at the home smelting works. An 
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enterprising Yankee returned a cargo and sold it at a good profit 
inthe New York market, but thereafter every purchaser for 
export was required to sign a bond not to return the copper to 
the United States—all in the interest of protection to American 
industry! Next came the great combination of all the world's 
copper product under the management of the noted Parisian, 
M. Secretan. The Calumet and Hecla copper was put into the 
deal at 13.60 per pound, snd that of its rival, the Anaconda, of 
Montana, at 11 cents, the latter being less valuable. 

The outcome ef this combination is well known. It went to 
pieces upon the death of its French manager, and now these two 
great mines, which produce yearly 170,000 tons of refined copper, 
partially balked by the reduction of the tariff protection, are 
seeking to make another combine to raise prices, It is but jus- 
tice to say that the McKinley bill did reduce the protective tax 
to $1.25 per hundred pounds, but it should have putit on the free 
list. Wesxpors but little, and the enormous product goes into 
athousand uses in the economic arts. Four-fifths of all the Ameri- 
can product comes from two mines. 

These have taken from American consumers over $50,000,000 
extra profits in twenty-two years. Shall the extortion continue? 
I have introduced a bill to put c3pper on the free list. 

But protection, anticipating its doom, is hedging behind reci- 
procity. But plain, simple-minded people ask why may not 
reciprocity become general, if with the American states it is 
advantageous? Besides, it is to be hoped that the discretion 
given to the President to restore tariff taxes, if in his judgment 
reciprocity does not reciprocate, will not some morning rob us 
of our free breakfast table, and somebody’s stock of tea, coffee, 
and sugar appreciate in value millions of dollars. What if China 
should retaliate for our act of making it a State’s prison offense 
for coming peacefully to our shores and decline all reciprocity 
with our Christian land? It would bə in the power of a Presi- 
dent to enable his friends to turn a thrifty penny PE parting tea 
on the taxed list, or coffee and hides in the case of Brazil. 


Our country has seen the workings of a one-sided reciprocity 
in the case of the Hawaiian Islands. Under the flattering pros- 
tof sending our flour and agricultural implements of 


uty to the Sandwich Islands, Con s authorized the free ad- 
mission of rice and sugar. The whole thing was a-fraud con- 
cocted by a scheming speculator to mono the sugar trade 
of the Hawaiian Islands. From 1875 up to 1891, when common 
gugar was put on the free list, the entire duty of about 21 cents 
a pound was by the act of Congress turned from the Treasury to 
the poies of the great refiner of San Francisco. The amount 
reached an average of $3,000,000 a year. The Pacific States got 
their es 75 not a cent cheaper, and Spreckels got the revenue 
which the Treasury lost. t 

Had the Government purchased every. article which we sent 
to the islands and delivered it free; and still retained the reve- 
nue tax on the sugar, it would have been the gainer by millions. 
Yet, with all the iniquity of this job, the lobby defied for fifteen 
mor all efforts to repeal the treaty, and now this arch manipu- 

tor has transferred his sphere of operations to the East, when 
it was threatened that his three millions a year was to be cut 
off by free sugar, and now testifies his 5 by joining 
the t sugar trust which he promised to fight. Sand- 
lands reciprocity has cost the country over $40,000,000, 
and a complacently looks on and wonders what other 
gratuity the people are anxious to bestow upon him. 

It may not be possible to concoct under recent reciprocity 
treaties such a swindle asthe Hawaiian treaty inaugurated; but 
let the sugar trust get a large portion of the world’s stock of raw 
sugar in their hands, a temporary ee of present trade re- 
lations with Cuba would put $20,000,000 in their hands, even 
though the suspension did not last six months. Markets out- 
side of Cuba not being able to supply us at the free-trade price, 
the whole stock available for our market would advance to the 
protected price, We hope there is not an opportunity for fraud 

a contingent restoration of the sugar, tea, and coffee tax, but 
it is among the possibilities. 

But what has protection done for our shipping? There is no 
brighter page in our national history than that which records 
the triumphs of our shipping on the h seas. Under the de- 
clining tariff rates of the act of 1832, the low tariff of 1846 and 
1857, our shipping attained its proudest position; not that our 
e were less onerous, but the wooden ships, in which 
our timber gave us s0 much advantage, aided by the enterprise 
of our sailors, were fast gaining a supremacy on the seas. In 1837 
we had in round numbers „000 tons on the ocean; in 1847, 
1,200,000; in 1857; 2,400,000, and in 1861, 2,600,000 tons. In 1861 
our entire foreign and domestic marine was nearly one-third of 


the world’s total, and numbered 5,500,000 tons. England ex- 
ceeded us by only 400,000 tons. 
We had vessels enough to do our entire carrying trade. Our 


tramp vessels sailed the seas wherever a cargo invited service. 


Americans remember with pride the liners of the early fifties 
that rode the ocean, the pride of our country and the envy of 


our rivals. The civil war came. They left never to return. 
England for twenty years had been using iron, and armed with 
the advantage which free trade in coal and iron gave her after 
1849 she has us in the race. Our total shipping has de- 
clined from 1861, while hers has increased till now it exceeds 
16,000,000 tons. > 

England, Norway, Sweden, and Italy all surpass us in doing 
the world’s ne trade. Strange that Italians, whom wecon- 
ie eee dagos, are coming to the ports of the great 
Yankee nation and asking for a part of our carrying trade. 
Strange if old Rome shall resume her ancient prowess on the seas; 
strange if under modern progress the Tiber, which for fifteen 
hundred years has flowed through a“ marble wilderness,” shall 
bear on her classic waves a restored flag and a revived com- 
merce. 

But what has protection done for our commerce? It has taxed 
it from the seas. When forty years ago it was found that iron 
ships alone could win, we should have had free iron, and if that 
could not avail, we should haye been allowed to buy ships wher- 
ever we could do so and sail them as our own. 

But to give to Americans the . of our shipbuilding 
we have made laws denying Tog Biy to foreign-builțt vessels. No 
rival could have devised a worse policy. We could not build, we 
could not buy, and so our flag has fled the sea. We have a few 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade, which foreigners are for- 
bidden to do. But why these regulations? We invite foreign 
capital to build our railways, and why not our ships? This policy 
has built up a few cities at the expense of all the rest. A vessel 
coming from Cuba to Charleston or Savannah laden with sugar. 
and wishing to go on to Baltimore fora return cargo, must sail 
in ballast, even though a thousand tons of coastwise freight be 
at hand to be carried even as ballast. . 

Protection has driven our flag from the seas; shall we restore 
it? Dur cotton leaves the country as raw material; shall we not 
spin it? 

Either one of eight great States of the Union could furnish the 
world with iron for a half century; why not utilize more of it 
now? 

South America invites railway construction; why not set free 
our coal and iron on this mission of progress and profit? Half 
of the New World and more than two-thirds of the Old are resting 
under the indurated habits of the centuries, waiting for Amer- 
ican genius and enterprise to break their bonds, yet we are re- 
luctant to grasp our opportunities. 

Nothing but a faulty economic policy that loads the back of 
labor with 47 percentof tax—a burden as oppressive as St. Paul's 
figurative body of death—shuts American enterprise up in mere 
territorial limits, and restricts its due e pana EN 

Nothing but this.and our shystering policy in finance, that al- 
lows the most disgraceful management of orga corporate 
credit, prevents New York from being the financial center of the 
world, and the American nation its bankers. I mean all I say. 
Our resources need only to be utilized, capitalized, and hones 
managed. We want more sound circulating credit. This is the 
equivalent of capital. 

But the great disturbing element is the labor problem. Our 
cities are growing rapidly and filling up with foreigners, some 
of whom mistake liberty for license. © greater part make 
the best of citizens, all the more loyal that they contrast the in- 
stitutions of the land of their adoption and that of their birth. 
Others are only elements of disorder. Between the very poor 
and the very rich there can be no conserving power stronger 
than that of the man who works and feels that government is 
Hah vernment, that its laws know no difference in its adminis- 
tration. 

But in our country wealth, unlike that of the Old World, is 
ostentatious. Having no antecedent history on which to rest its 
fame, it adopts vulgar show as the badge of distinction. The 
errand boy of a half century ago is the railway magnate of to- 
day, exhibiting his palace on wheels all along a railway line, 
possibly bankrupt by his own swindling, or if solvent is such 
only that mine and field pay extortionate tribute for its support. 

Ignorance may for a time hide these strange incongruities in 
American life, butnotalways. Theschoolmaster is abroadin the 
land, though he who runs may read. Wealth must not be too 
exacting or its tenure will be questioned. Title deeds are not 
proof against social upheaval. Our system is aggregating larger 
fortunes in shorter time than the world has ever before known. 
Unequal. opportunity, class protection, wicked land laws are 
the eyil genii sowing to the wind. 


WHAT WILL BE REAPED. 


Wealth, privilege, and its concomitant power are intrenc 
themselves behind the law, growing all the more bold as gree 
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is fed. Labor seeks by restrictive laws to protect itself when 
combination fails to bring more than partial relief; but finds the 
friction most severe when labor itself is free but opportunity is 
hedged around by laws not of itsown making. The time has not 
come for revolt. Justice may be only waiting. Meanwhile labor 
looks on doubting, hoping, waiting the day of deliverance, when 
equal and exact justice shall bə meted out to all—when the 
horse-leech shall die or be satisfied. [Applause.] 


Protection is the Inspiration which 


ves Greatness to the Nation 
and Prosperity to K 


e People. 


SPEECH 
HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March $1, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 


Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Of all questions relat: to the industrial 
condition of our country there are few which affect so many 
people and so many places alike as this proposed legislation upon 
American wool-growing and the manufacture of woolen fabrics, 

It is in no sense a partisan question. Wool is one of tbe fac- 
tors in the comfort of our physical being. It should be consid- 
ered side by side with other material and 1 comforts, 
not only to its relation to the citizen as an individual, but as an 
industrial element to all the individuals as a nation. 

A proper study of the best means of promoting by legislation 
the growth and developmentof the sugar-cane industry, of wheat, 
or of cotton, and of the manufacture of sugar, of flour, or of fab- 
rics should not occasion the separation of our people into parties 
that conclusions may be reached, and it does not. Nor should 
the kindred subject of wool be specially espoused by one part; 
and antagonized by another in order to a fair and just detorinl: 


nation. 
THIS IS A BUSINESS QUESTION. 


It is purely and simply a business question. Is the wool in- 
dustry conducive to national prosperity? Is it in the interest of 
the citizen? Has it been demonstrated that with reasonable 
friendly legislation it is capable of future increase equal to the 
home demand? To such questions we are invited not as preju- 
diced, bigoted, or . partisans, or as selfish exponents 
of rival industries. Weshould remember that we owe our in- 
dividual, as well as national prosperity and tness, almost, if 
not entirely, to unity of effort and spirit. To this we owe our 
being as a nation in the first instance. Mutual compromise and 
concession alone brought unity,and unity brought independence 
and a constitutional government and permanent union of the 
States. The spirit of concession should equally animate us in 
such deliberations as these. = 

To give manufacturers 35 and 45 per cent protection and leave 
wool-growers with no protection, as the Springer bill proposes, 


is grossly inequitable—selfish to one class and ruinous to another. 
= protection is a robbery“ on wool, it is equally so on manu- 
actures. 


The American cotton-grower sadly errs if he thinks that by 
destroying the wool industry of his country he thereby enhances 
hisown. Norshould the wool-grower entertain an equally illib- 
eralview as to thecotton-grower. This nation has become great 
because of the mutuality of its interests,and because in our care 
for each industry we have properly cared for all. In unity 
there is strength.” This maxim applies as well to commercial 
as to political policies. With wise and conservative spirit we 
should consider the whole expanse of our country with all its 
varied and closely interwoven industries, and then with due and 
patriotic regard for the relation of one to the other, so legislate 
that the entire system with all its parts shall contribute the 

eatest ible good to the greatest possible number. We 

ve outlived a century in our growth as a nation, and we have 
had even a longer acquaintance and an experience with sheep 
husbandry in Amerlea. The subject, therefore, is not a new 
one. We can speak from the record. The results are before us. 
Let us then inquire: 
IS THE WOOL INDUSTRY CONDUCIVE TO NATIONAL PROSPERITY? 


First. The facts are witness that every State and Territory of 
our nation possess this industry. We find sheep husbandry a 


profitable avocation not alone upon the well-tilled farms, but 
upon the barren hills, the mountain cliffs, and upon the arid 
wastes which can be utilized for no other pu On many 
well-regulated farms sheep are regarded as indispensable in mak- 
ing a profitable combination of farm products. Nothing is now 
better understood that to make a farm profitable it should have 
diversified industries. 

This fact is better appreciated each year, and hence we find 
among American farmers a more general recognition of this 
principle, which explains the wide distribution and the increas- 
ing value of sheep husbandry all over our nation, as is shown in 
the following statement from the statistician of the Agricultural 
Department, on January 1, 1892: 


Number and value of sheep in 1892. 


States and Territories. 
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This shows the general distribution of this industry which 
conduces so much to our prosperity. 

A second consideration is the immediate returns contributed 
from the sheep direct to swell the vast aggregate of our com- 
mercial wealth. Here is a value in this one item of productive 
property of $116,121,000. The value of the sheep in my State 
alone, remote as it is from the center of the nation, exceeds 
$5,000,000; in the neighboring State of California itis nearl 
$10,000,000; in the State of Montana it exceeds $5,000,000, an 
in the Territory of New Mexico it is 8 ! in 
the State of Ohio it amounts to nearly 815,000,000. e annual 
income from this industry, both from the wool as it leaves the 
sheep’s back and from the mutton consumed, is estimated to ex- 
ceed in value $100,000,000. 

A third consideration is the immense amount of wealth in- 
vested by our people in the manufacture of our woolen products. 
There are now 2,867 woolenestablishments, and they have a value 
of $324,535,241, and they manufacture a product valued in 1890 at 
345,942,824. The annual wages paid in the wool and woolen indus- 
tries aggregate $47,000,000. These give comfortable maintenance 
to agreat army of our own people and who themselves forma part 
of that vast array of consumers who make our home market so 
attractive and so profitable to all the industries of the country. 
Now these millions of dollars are retained in the country, which 
otherwise must go to other lands. 

It can thus be seen that the wool and woolen industries are of 
great proportions and contribute largely to the wealth, the com- 
merce, and the population of the United States. Then it should 
not be impaired, much less should it be destroyed, as it will be 
if the proposed legislation should prevail and wools be placed 
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m the free list toe in an unequal struggle for mipromaoy 
th the product of the cheap labor of Europe, Australia, Sout: 
America, and Africa. 

The answer to the next inquiry will be equally satisfactory. 

IS A PROTECTED WOOL INDUSTRY IN THE INTEREST OF THE PEOPLE? 

It may be announced as a primary proposition that what is of 
benefit to the nation as a whole is of interest to each citizen. 

The tariff, as now adjusted, creates such a mutuality of indi- 
vidual interest as to afford certain compensatory advantages 
even to individuals as well as to communities not directly the 
beneficiaries of protective duties. The cotton-grower of the 
South, who has no tariff protection, is benefited by the protection 
afforded the manufacturer of the North, who creates a home de- 
mand and places the factory nearer the field, and so with the 
tariff on coal and iron, which affords a compensatory 9 
to the grower of wheat in the fields of the West. But aside 
from the other advantages of occupation, and wages afforded 
the individual at home by the wool industry, and which other- 
wise would benefit the poopie of other countries in these re- 
spects, it is demonstrated that the development of the Ameri- 
can wool and woolen industries has proven a direct benefit to 
every citizen in the cheapening of his woolen clothing. 

Never before could staple woolen fabrics be purchased so 
cheaply as now. We hear no more the partizan cry as to how 
the poor men’s clothing is ‘‘ taxed” since it has been shown that 
as to many fabrics they are now manufactured as cheaply by us 
as they are in Europe. This is exemplified also in the increased 
demand for American goods. The quality as well as the price 
commend them to home consumers. While in 1890 our people 

d to foreign manufacturers $53,898,914 for woolen fabrics, in 
891, after the McKinley bill, we only paid the foreigner $34.- 
000,543, and this was largely for finely finished goods worn by 
the rich. While we use more of the home manufacture we pur- 
chase less from abroad. 

This is further shown in the statistics from which we find that 
while the increase of American wool in our manufacturing 
amounts to 375 per cent, the increased use in England is only 57 
per cent. In protection America the wool supply is ine g, 
while in free-trade England it is diminishing. England imports 
twice the amount of wool that she produces. While our raw“ 
wool prices are from 20 to 30 per cent above those of free-trade 
countries, our manufactured fibrics have largely decreased in 
price, and especially since the McKinley bill. 

FREE WOOL MAKES COSTLY MUTTON. 


Another benefit to the people ina tariff to encourage 1 hus- 
bandry is inthe single item of cheaper meats. Of thesmall flocks 
scattered among the 8,000,000 farmers of the United States much 
attention is given to the production of the best mutton” sheep. 
Free wool means few sheep, andfew sheep means costly mutton, 
so that while we are depriving the farmer of Nis profit on his wool 
we are depriving the consumer of a wholesome and cheap meat. 
The decrease of sheep, then, means the increase of meat cost. 
In confirmation of this I submit a communication from Hon. 
John Minto, a dist: hed citizenofmy State. He has devoted 
a long life to sneep: usbandry; he is a practical farmer, and is 
one of the best authorities on wool-growing in any of the Pacific 


States: 
Ta SALEM, OREGON, March 6, 1892. 


DEAR SIR: You will not be surprised to learn that we are watching with 
interest the action of Congress with special reference to its action on Mr. 
SPRINGER's bill to place wool on the free list. I cannot believe that any con- 
siderable number of members of Co: realize the consequences of the 

ofsuchalaw. Youknow the ht suenge in the law of 1883 sto 

à rate of increase in the flocks of the nation, which gave us over 12,500,000 in- 
crease during the five years thet effect of that slight change, 
and that instead of having to-day the 65,000, we should have, we have 
1 more than 43.000, a decrease of over 7,000,000. 

own State of Oregon maintained a slight increase until President 
Cleveland sent in his 5 ana message of December, 1887, but since that the 
decrease has been 534,530, according to the last assessment rolls., As great 
or 1552 5 comparative decrease has taken place in California, and one effect 
of this I think you 2 to know, in case you may have the opportunity 
(which I hope you will have) to say a few words of protest 9 — the de- 
struction of wool-growing as a national industry. 

In California, before the disturbance of the tariff of 1867, mutton sold at 21 
to 3} cents, it now sells at 8 and 10 cents, and in many small towns the meat 
is not kept for sale. A pioneer wool-grower predicts that if wool is placed 
on the free list mutton will go out of use. In 1880 Fresno County, Cal., had 
the greatest number of sheep of any county in the United States (750,000). 
It now returns halt the number, and the retail price of mutton is 15 cents 
per pound. The sheep men, who were a people held in contempt a few years 
ago, begin to see the humorous side of the present tax on the Workingman's 

nner 

There is now some Len peers among a few that the McKinley law 
has not raised prices, but the reason is generally understood. and even as 
good Democrats as our friend Hon. George Chandler, of Baker County, holds 
there is nothing in the way of the wool-growing interest being a prosperous 

ursuit but tariff porerna nuien het ought to stop. Orekan toes in 
891 by a decline in wool $96,804, but gained on her mutton crop $18,002, 
These results escaped President Cleveland's calculations in 1887. 
Yours very respectfully, 
JOHN MINTO. 


Hon. BINGER HERMANN, 


FREE WOOL MAKES CHEAP LABOR. 


To the wage-earner more than to all others will free trade 
to wools and woolens prove most ruinous, since it robs him of 
his livelihood and transfers his occupation to an alien people. 
Ninety per cent of the value of ordinary fabrics of manufacture 
is said to represent labor. The commercial value of the woolen 
manufactures, as has been shown, for 1890 was $345,942,824. It 
can be seen what this vast sum means to the laborer among the 
flocks on the farm and to the operative in the factory. en 
we reflect that European labor commands less than half that 
paid American labor, can it not be seen that neither the flock- 
master nor the manufacturer can compete with the foreign rival, 
unless American wages can be reduced to the foreign level? 

Who can do this? Who would do it? American sheep hus- 
bandry would cease, American factories would suspend, and our 
markets would soon be monopolized by free wool and free woolens 
from other lands. With no market abroad for raw“ wool, and 
with our mills closed, what inducement could remain for any pro- 
duction of wool? Anticipating just such result, England prays for 
the enactment of the free-wool bill now before this House. It is 
the entering wedge for free woolens which must soon follow. 
For let it be remembered that the American people will demand 
that if wool shall be free on the sheep’s back, it shall also be free 
on the man’s back. 

Some manufacturers say with Mr. SPRINGER ‘that free wool 
means greater prosperity,” but they are careful to insist that a 
duty shall be maintained upon the imported woolen manufac- 
tures. Such an expression has little regard for the temper and 
less appreciation of the power and rights of the wool-grower. 
Nor does it weigh with caution the spirit of equity and fairness 
which the American people as a class entertain and cherish. 
Such an unjust discrimination against so large a portion of our 
own citizens and in the imperilling of a great industry, that a 
partial privilege may be offered another industry and those who 
engage in it, would not be tolerated for twelve months. 

Wool as it comes from the toil and care of the farmer is no 
more a raw material than is the woolen manufacturer’s fabric as 
it goes to the tailor, and into trade. Shall the farmer's labor be 
deprived of protection as it affect Se top oi while the product 
of the manufacturer is protected? hy should a line be drawn 
between the labor of these two classes, and of these two industries? 

The American protectionist bélieves in fostering every Ameri- 
can industry which is capable of development. He believes in 
home first. His own country before that of any other. He 
that provideth not for his own household is worse than an infi- 
del” saith the Scriptures. He knows full well that with a free 
market to foreign woolens we should not have cheaper fabrics 
after our own industries had been destroyed, but thatasa matter 
of fact we should have more excessive prices than before on the 
foreign article. When the foreigner shall have the exclusive 
monopoly of our market the consumer will soon learn whatis true 
of all monopolies, that increased prices follow. We are entitled 
to our own markets. We made them. We are taxed upon our 


property to construct and maintain our roadways and otherwise 
u 


up the country, and it is right that we should enter our 
markets and not be compelled to compete side by side with the 
cheap labor of another people who contribute nothing to our 
national prosperity or our national defense. 

We have forty-four great States and five Territories, . 
Alaska, constituting one great nation. These States and Te 
tories are each, many of them, larger in area than some of the 
great kingdoms and principalities of the Old World. In one 
sense let us assume that our American Empire embraces forty- 
nine separate nations, and each one contributing through Fed- 
eral legislation and by the obligation of the compact of union 
not only to the common defense, but to the material advance- 
ment and prosperity of each other. Among these forty-nine 
governments—greater than any one of the greatest nations of 
Europe—we have free trade, and we supply 92 per cent of the 
market of this great Union, and main better prices for our 
products and better prices for our labor, and enjoy a degree of 
greater prosperity than any other nation of the world. 

Then what policy or what theory of economy should induce us 
to open wide our colossal gateways and invite without imposi- 
tion of tax the cheap products and the cheap labor of the world? 
Our own supply almost equals our own demand. Should we be 
criticised for endeavoring to furnish this demand from our own 
products? Should we be censured for retaining among our own 
people the vast millions of money earned by ourselves and ex- 
pended for our own consumption? Should we abandon a home 
market worth $13,000,000,000 for a foreign market worth $1,500,- 
000,000? Each and every individual o mao is interested in 
such conditions, and should look with painful solicitude upon 


every attempt to strike down the walls of protection, the nation’s 
best security. 
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IS OUR WOOL INDUSTRY CAPABLE OF INCREASE? 
We may next inquire whether this industry is capable of in- 
crease equal to the home demand? The first answer to this is 
the proof of what we have already accompisshed. In 1840 we 
roduced but 35,802,114 pounds of wool, and we consumed but 
700,854 pounds. In 1890 we produced in round numbers 300,- 
000,000 pounds, and we consumed 600,000,000 pounds. In 1810 
there were but 10,000,000 sheep in the United States, while on 
2 1892, there were 44,938,365, showing an increase of 
34,938,365. In 1860 we had 22,471,275, being an increase of but 
12,471,275 in fifty years, while from 1860 to 1892, being a period 
of thirty-two years of protection, our increase amounted to 22,- 
7,090. In 1860 our production of clothing wools for consump- 
tion was only 28 per cent, while in 1891 we produced 70 per cent. 
I shall show further on that rapid as this growth has been it 
would have been far greater had the policy of protection not 
been often interrupted. 

But it is asserted that in the past twenty-five years of tariff 
legislation the number of sheep have diminished and that the 
home price for wool has been reduced one-half in that time, and 
that protection has really decreased prices as well as supply. 
This is indeed a singular declaration! We have been taught by 
political economy, and have verified it by ezperen; that in- 
variably a diminution of supply occasions an increase in price, 
assuming the demand to continue; and hence we must look for 
a different explanation if the assertion be true. Without this 
it will prove a difficult task to convince wool-growers or even 
consumers that the fewer sheep we have in the country the 
cheaper will wool become. If this were true, however, why do 
our free-trade friends not stand by the McKinley bill, 8 
so far as it increases the duty upon wool? According to their 
interpretation the higher the tariff the cheaper the wool. On 
the same reasoning our manufactured woolens should be cheaper 
as the duty is increased! 

But if this is the eect of increased duties is it not strange 
that wool-growers themselves do not know that free wool makes 
increased prices? Of all persons they would be the first to real- 
izethis. Their pockets as well as their intelligence would soon 
one een the situation. But on the contrary they are ear- 
nestly and unitedly demanding increased protection. They de- 
clare that free wool not only means low prices but means the 
utter destruction of wool-growing in the United States. In all 
their associations they cordially indorse the ‘McKinley bill. 
This they would hardly do if it ished their flocks and low- 
ered the prices upon their wools. Nor are consumers dissatis- 
fied with the law since its effects are known, as it isshown that 
while woolen goods as a rule are not higher than before, yetas a 
matter of fact many woolen fabrics are lower than ever before. 


WOOLEN MANUFACTURES HAVE INCREASED AND CHEAPENED. 


Nor are manufacturers demas dissatisfied with the existing 
duties. As to them itis shown thatsince the McKinley bill they 
manufacture more goods than before; indeed, as anation we now 
manufacture more goods than any other nation on earth. Each 
year, as we become more skilled, we manufacture at cheaper rates 
than before. Protection has ed and preserved them while 
struggling for proficiency, and has said to other old and experi- 
enced nations, “Hands off!” Soon, very soon, our young giant 
can enter the arena of the world, as it has done with so many 
other products of manufacture, and without the armor of pro- 
tection can challe the oldest and the best in competition of 
manufacture, both in quality and in price, in their own markets. 
See what has been done even in the brief period of ten years! 


1880, 
Capital Invested: ja.) since ⁰ðꝙ $314, 309,914 | 8150, 091, 869 
TAOS 00 aa ase wake naa bas bee snw 221, 132 161, 557 
Cost of materials used $203, 095, 642 | $164, 371,551 
Value of goods made 338,231, 100 207,252, 913 


In 1890 we imported 162,000,000 pounds of wool in foreign cloths, 
while last year we only imported 104,000,000 pounds. 

What's the matter with protection as to this splendid record? 
There has been no decrease in this showing. 

But it is insisted that wool should be free because it would 
build up our manufacturing interests, and it is asserted to be 
necessary to accomplish this result. The explanation given is 
that the manufacturer requires foreign wools for mixing pur- 
poses, and that this addition to the supply will enable him to in- 
crease and cheapen his product, and thus stimulate the demand 
in the home market. That this increased demand for the cheaper 
home fabric would encourage an increased demand ſor raw” 
wool at home, and it would follow that the wool-grower would 
receive an increase in price. $ 
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But this logio does not convince. The wool-grower replies 
that we have more demand than he can supply and that 
free wool will bə followed by cheap wools and his occupation will 
be destroyed and not benefited. The manufacturer will buy 
where he can buy the cheapest and the European supply exceeds 
the American supply. The woolclipof Australia and Asia alone 
exceeds the entire demand of all our manufacturers. With free 
wool to them and with 12 cents less for our wool it is absurd to 
argue that our prices would increase. But the manufacturer is 
not satisfied with the assurances of the free traders. He is not 
convinced that his market will be any larger or that it will be 
any better. He knows that free wool will be followed by free 
woolens and that such products from Europe’s cheap labor would 
bring destruction to American manufactures. The National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers therefore protest against free 
wool. While free wool would be coming to the American man- 
ufacturer it would be still gng to the foreign manufacturer. 
Here the labor problem makes the contestan unequal one, which 
even our improved machinery as yet can not overcome. 

It is said again that because there is no market for American 
wool outside of the United States the American manufacturer 
can offer his own prices, and by receiving the drawback which 
the law allows on his exports can hold the advantage over 
the wool-grower, who must sell low, and hence there should be 
free trade in wool. A complete answer to this is that neither 
eee Rushed nor our manufacturers ask a foreign market for 
their products. Our home market for both grower and manu- 
facturer is better than all the foreign markets. The demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. Our prices are higher than the foreign price 
and hence the foreigner pays a tax of 12 cents a pound tose 
his uct here. en, why should we fret about the foreign 
market ſor our products? Then, again, manufacturers themselves 
must compete sharply in the purchase of the home supply of 
wool, since itis less than their demand. But how long would 
they compete for our wool if we should give notice to the foreign 
grower that we should no longer collect 12 cents a pound on his 
wool, but that he should enter our markets free? Instead of 
having five factories seeking one man’s clip we should have five 
clips seeking one factory. 

5 WOOLS CHEAPENED BY UNIVERSAL DEPRESSION. 


But itis said that all wools were lower since the McKinley bill 
than before. This may be true as to some grades, but not as to 
others. There were some which, indeed, commanded a higher 

rice than before. But assume that wools were cheaper here. 

tis also true that they were cheaper in all other parts of the 
world, and yet it will not be contended that the McKinley billis 
chargeable with this. The true cause exists in the depressed 
business of all nations. It was universal. Prices of all products 
and everywhere were affected, and not woolalone. Owing to the 
failure of the wheat crop in Russia, that product forms an ex- 
ception. The dealings of one part of the world with another part 
through improved transportation, telegraphic communication, 
the transmission of money by exchanges, and through a more in- 
timate international aig arena a higher education, and ad- 
vanced civilization, has become so thorough and systematic that 
a failure of crops, though partial, in India, Russia, Australia, or 
South America, a war in Afghanistan, a revolution in Central 
America, or a pestilence, a famine, or other calamity in the re- 
motestcorner of the globe, at once affects the industrial condition 
in different degrees in widely distant parts. x 

We have not forgotten the recent collapse of business in the 
Argentine Republic, and which impaired public as well as pri- 
vate confidence and depleted the money vaults of great bank- 
ing institutions the most distant from the catastrophe itself. 
Every industry in every nation shared in the depression which 
followed. Take cotton for instance. There is no tarif to de- 
press it, and yet the decline in the price of that product far ex- 
ceeds the decline in wool. Never before in the South was the 
cotton price solow. Business there is in a ruinous condition. 
Why, 8 should wool not share to some extent with other 
products in the depression? Is there any law of economics or 
any magic of business to Soin setae from the falling market? To 
say, in the face of such disturbance of trade, that the McKinley 
bill is responsible is either to confess ignorance of the situation 
or is a deliberate attempt to deceive. 

The subject is a great and important one, and means much to 
our country, It should be treated with the utmost candor and 
research. To deceive one’s self may excite pity, but to attempt 
to deceive those who confide in us merits prompt and las 
condemnation. Norshould we forget, in considering this question, 
that the wool yield of other countries has increased immensely. 
That which is argued most strongly against protection is how- 
ever found to disclose its greatest strength. 

PROTECTION INSURES INCREASED PRICE FOR AMERICAN WOOL. 


Whatever may be the ruling prices, whether high or low, the 
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fact remains, snd during this entire debate has not been dis- 
puted, that the wool price is alwa; higher in the United States 
than in any other country on earth, is, whatever may be the 
difference, and whether the affairs of the world be universally 

rosperous or universally depressed, is due entirely to the duty 
ee. on the foreign wool import. This is the triumphant 
answer of the protectionist. No sophistry, no jugglery with 
figures, no impassioned oratory can change this fact. Prices 
were low, it is true, but with protection they were maintained 12 
cents a pound higher than the wool prices of any other nation. 
This represents the amount of the duty. The prices of England 
and America vary at least to this extent. The same grade 


which sold in free-trade London in 1889 for 23 cents per pound 
sold in protection New York at 36 cents pound. In 1890, when 
it sold for 25 cents there, it sold here for 37 cents. 


Last year, and when prices were most depressed with us, Aus- 
tralian wool had fallen to 367.50 a bale in Liverpool and London, 
as against $73.75a bale the year before, while in New York and Bos- 
ton at no time in those years had the prices fallen so low. This 
proves conclusively that while our tariff policy may not control 
the market prices of the world, it does guarantee higher prices 
to the home wool-grower, and far higher than if we had free 
trade. None know this better than the home manufacturer, but 
he also knows that if wool is made free so will woolens be free, 
and in destroying the wool-grower’s industry he only 5 
his own. One roof covers both temples. They are r. e y 
the same pillars, and to strike one of them down is to impair or 
destroy the entire edifice. : 

We thus see that when prices are lowest in the world’s mar- 
kets, and when we most need the help of protection, we get it. 
Let the wool-growers of oe reflect for a moment how much 
longer they could have sustained their industry, if from the low 

rices realized last year they should have suffered afurther re- 

uction of 12 cents per pound. And yet this would have been a 
direct result of free e. To those who were paid 18 cents for 
the fall clip, free trade would have given about 6 cents per pound! 
Even the ravages of coyotes upon our flocks would have been 
harmless besides the ruts of the free-trade coyote. : 

If our „tariff reform” friends tauntingly ask how much lower 
is wool under the McKinley bill, we inquire of them how much 
higher is wool under this bill than it would have been had there 
been no protection? In a practical test protection is worth at 
least 12 cents a pound to every grower of wool. Free trade would 
be worth 12 cents per pound less. We have comparisons close 
at home. Just across the northern boundary of our nation is 
Canada. That people produce millions of pounds. The lands 
are cheaper and the labor there is cheaper than here. 

We have an official statement, just published in the United 
States Consular Reports, giving the prices of last year in Canada 
and in our market close to the Canadian line, which I submit: 

UNITED STATES-CONSULATE, Hamilton, Canada, March 8, 1892. 
[Extract.] 
t * 
odes a ore . neers a ete 

e, and the movement in the last few months shows some demand for Cang- 

er W pase sells in this market at from 18} to 20 cents, and is sold, duty 


In American markets for 33 cents, which leaves a very nar- 
row margin for the Canadian dealers. 


The Canadian pays a duty of 11 and 12 cents on every pound 
of his wool which he hauls across the line, This wool sold for 
20 cents 1 910 pound last year in Canada, as the official reports 
show, and in the United States the same grade sold for 33 cents 

r pound. And yet they say the McKinley bill injures the 

armer. Remove the duty and open the protection gates of Amer- 

ica, and the home price will be the foreign price plus the cost of 
transportation. Canada sells in our markets a large per cent of 
her entire wool yield. 

If these people can afford to pay the American duty, and still 
make a profit on their sales, how much more can the oe of 
cheaper labor countries afford to seek our markets. they 
do, and.these imports are much encouraged by the existing duties, 
which wool-growers believe to be insufficient. But if they be 
entirely repealed, as is now pro , what vestige of the home 
production will survive? What is the extent of our foreign rivals, 
who are waiting so anxiously for the overthrow of protection in 
America? In 1890 Australia’s supply was 400,879,240 pounds as 
against only 179,459,780 pounds in 1870. The Argentine Repub- 
lic produced 295,425,200 pounds in 1890 as against only 166,987,500 
8 1870. Asia produced 274,860,000 pounds in 1890, and but 

34,507,000 pounds in 1870. In these countries the mild climate 
and growing grasses insures against the extra cost borne in 
more northerly latitudes, for winter feeding and for shelter, while 
vay cheap wages, and semicivilized help, with cheap lands, af- 
ford additional advantage to the grower. Nor are these the only 


countries which produce cheap wool, and which seek our market. 
These enormous productions in the face of our tariff greatly 
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depress prices in our country. The United States now produce 
one-sixth of the world’s supply of wool, and we consume 600,000,- 
000 pounds. This is one-t! of the world’s consumption. Both 
the production and the consumption in our country are increasing 
enormously. It can be seen how great is the prize! To remove 
this wealth from us and to transfer it to other lands may well 
excite the opidi the ingenuity, and the best endeavors of the 
foreigner. But why, alas! should American citizens strive to aid 
the foreigner in thus despoiling their own country? 

But it is said that even if our wool should become cheaper 
under free wool importation it could seriously effect only the wool- 
5 east of the Mississippi, whose profits at best are limited, 

ut as to the growers west of the Mississippi, that their profits 
are already too large, since they graze their flocks upon the pub- 
lic domain. This, however, is not true. The industry can be 
made profitable East as well as West. As recent as ten years ago 
it is true that much of the Western domain was still open to the 
herder, and the broad prairies and grassy plains furnished cheap 
and abundant pasturage. This condition is now changed. 

Over all this broad continent there is no longer the wide ex- 

of vacant pasture. American homeseskers have gone 
thither and are improving and cultivating. The great 5 — 
are divided and subdivided among grazers and cultivators. The 
grassy slopes of the Rocky Moun from the base to the sum- 
mit, are found peopled with many industrious settlers. Farther 
westward, to the extreme confines of the Republic—to the eyer- 
reen upon the lofty cliffs which overlook the enéroach- 
ing waves of the Pacific Ocean—homesteaders and prehmptors 
are there to forbid the approach of the unauthorized herders. 
Their own small herds and flocks must be protected. The day of 
the cattle king and the sheep monarch upon the public domain 
is at an end. 

But even where in very remote places in the mountain ranges 
the large herder still resorts to vacant public lands the expense 
and losses far exceed those of the wool-grower east of the Mis- 
sissippi. The frontiersman pays 100 per cent more for his sup- 
plies, while the freight charges borne to reach the Eastern 
market with his clip are often one-fifth of the gross proceeds 
of the market. Ex giv re ier 
on many ranges a great shrinkage, the tern mar- 
kets . heavily for this. Without shelter for his flocks 
he suffers losses not only from the snows and chilly blasts of win- 
ter, but from the depredations Mage animals. These, with 
disease, and the curtailment of the natural herbage by over- 
stocking, inflicts many and severe losses not common to sheep 
husbandry east of the Mississippi. Still, with all these hindrances 
and vexatious results, there is more money and less indebtedness 
in a wool-growing country than in a grain-growing region. 

The farmer ofthe West, however limited his flocks, finds wool- 
growing to yield more remunerative and certain returns than 
any other product of the farm. This, like any other industry, 
is discouraged by low prices and encouraged and fostered by 
lucrative prices. Itis entitled to an assurance that it shall be 
protected against foreign competition, and if not terrorized by 

liticians’ threats of extinction by free trade it will continue 

ts growth. The numbers of sheep will not only be increased, 
but cgi pcre de wool will be improved, and the weight of the 
fleece be increased. 


WOOL WILL INCREASE AS TARIFF TINKERING CEASES. 


These considerations, however, are not given to a product 
threatened with destruction. People hesitate to invest in an 
enterprise which is constantly imperiled. Give American wool- 
5 a rest from incessant tariff tinkering and they will soon 

emonstrate to the world their ability to produce the requisite 
supply of wool to meet the home demand. Our past experience 
throws its unerring light in confirmation of this. 

In 1866 our clip was 160,000,000 pounds; in 1867, 168,000,000 
pounds; in 1868, 177,000,000 pounds. From 1869 to 1874 the yield 
varied until in the latter year it reached 178,000,000 pounds. In 
1875 it had increased to 193,000,000 pounds; in 1876 it was in- 
creased to 198,000,000 pounds; in 1877 it was 208,000,000; in 1878 
it was 211,000,000; in 1880 it was 264,000,000; in 1881, 290,000,000; 
in 1882 it was 300,000,000; in 1883 it was 320,000,000. Still in- 
creasing, the next year it had reached the high-water mark 


337,000,000 pounds. 
What more splendid exhibit of the growth of an industry in 
so limited a period could be expected? Is this not sufficient evi- 


dence of our capacity to produce wool? Modern tariff agitation 
in Congress, however, came and produced its effect in the reduced 
duties of 1883. Later it was proposed to place wool on the free 
list. Note the result: In 1885 the clip fell to 329,600,000 pounds. 
In 1886 the efforts of the previous Con were renewed in the 
Morrison horizontal cut, and the wool yield fell to 322,305,000 
pounds. The decisive defeat of that attempt was followed by a 
revival of the wool industry, and the clip of 1887 increased to 


ure to burrsand to sand and alkali found - 
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333,500,000 pounds. In 1888, however, another and more desper- 
ate assault was made upon the tariff lines, and especially, as at 
resent, upon the wool duties. The clip for that year suffered 

y the threatened danger and decreased to 322,000,000 pounds. 

In 1889 there were large importations of English worsteds into 
the United States, and under the fraudulent system of classifica- 
tion at the New York custom-house much material that was 
wool came in free. Many woolen mills failed or suspended op- 
erations, and under the continued pressure of free-trade agita- 
tion the wool clip for1889further declined to 295,799,000 pounds. 

During these agitations and reductions we suffered in four 
years a loss of 8,000,000 sheep. In 1890 the protection cause was 
again in the ascendancy. e tariff lines were reformed, and 
the McKinley bill was ed and became a law. Duties were 

ain increased and further opportunity for English importers to 
obtain false classification of certain woolens was prevented. 

Increased confidence was inspired by this wholesome per’ 
tion, and the year following witnessed an increased wool clip of 
309,500,000 pounds, with a gain in that one year of 1,507,229 a 
and 9,000,000 pounds of wool. The increased duty on importe: 
manufactures increased our home manufacture of woolens to the 
extent of $20,000,000. This increased home manufacture repre- 
sented a demand for at least 60,000,000 pounds of American wool. 

PROTECTION BRINGS FARM AND FACTORY CLOSE TOGETHER. 

Of our foreign wool imports it is estimated that 200,000,000 
pounds comes in a manufactured form. Last year we only im- 
ported 40,000,000 pounds of secre J wool and 104,000,000 pounds 
of fabric. These foreign importations crowd out two classes of 
our industral poral on, the American wool-grower and the 
1 2 acturer, and displace the product and wage-earn- 

s of both. 

ut why, we ask, should we go to England to buy blankets o 
woolen clo if wecan manufacture just as good athome? If 
England man tures anexcess of these why should she ask that 
we cease our manufacturing and buy from her? Protectionists 
believe thatit iswiser and in the end far more economical to make 
and buy what we need at home than to go 3,000 miles to purchase. 
Is it not better to retain the money of our people in our own 
country? What business sense is there in ha your wood, 
your wool, your leather, or your iron, or other ed raw ma- 
terialsacross the ocean toforeign workshops and then hauling the 
manufactured product back again? 

Nations are not enriched inthat way. The people who do the 
hauling and the manufacturing become piven We believe 
that thenearer the farm, the mine, and the workshop are brought 
together the more economical are the conditions. The more 

ople there are in manufactures the fewer there will be on the 
hen The more there are to consume the better will be the 
market. It therefore follows that all products of the farm, 
whether of wool, animals, meats, grains, hay, vegetables, fruits, 
berries, eggs, or butter, bear a priog in pro on as they are 
near manufacturing, mining, and commercial centers. To build 
up like industries in England and seek a market there is neither 
i 5 economic, or patriotic. The cost of transportation is one 
objection, the closer competition is another, while a third is that 
many of our productions of a perishable nature can not bear 
transportation and will have no market. With our home mar- 
ket gone where should we sell our eggs, our berries, our milk, 
our vegetables, and our fruits, which aggregate for the year so 
much to the farmer? 

The protectionist believes that the more we can diversify our 
own labors and our own industries the greater we make our na- 
tion and the more prosperous we make ourselves. 

We are the greatest manufacturing nation on earth. Protec- 
tion has done this. Every advance of the protective policy pro- 
duces new conquests and makes our own nation richer than be- 
fore. One industry after another of the Old World is induced 
by it to come here and under American genius and direction 
enters into rivalry with its late associates in interest and condi- 
tion. By comparison of prices we find that soon we are not only 
selling the home product at lesser prices, but in competition 
with the like foreign article. A short time ago lace manufac- 
turing was entirely new to this country. There was but one fac- 
tory here and its existence was a struggle. We placed an ad 
valorem duty on the foreign import. It was said that this was 
encouraging a monopoly and increasing prices to the poor. At 
the present time there are over six well-equipped lace factories 
in operation and construction; they are competing with each 
other and already a n of prices is the result. The Not- 
tingham Express, an English journal, and published in that great 
city of English lace factories, says of these American enterprises: 


Undoubtedly, in the production of the lower grades of goods, such asdo not 
require Egyptian cotton, these domestic manufacturers will enjoy jn the 
high tariff an almost overwhelming advan’ over English e: rters. Al- 
though Philadelphia is notoriously almost the most expensive labor market 

xpense in connection with the pro- 
y at first, be greatly in excess of the cor- 


in the United States, and all items of e: 
_duction of the goods wii, especial! 
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8 in Eng vet as labor isa com tively small item in 
1 manufacture, these disadvantages not nearly equal in ex- 
pae the enormous duties in the finished goods 3 On the other 
the reduction of the prices of lace cur in erica caused by do- 
mestic 8 will inevitably lead to a greatly extended use of the 
lower qualities by the working classes and also inevitably, I think, to greater 
ae on in the choice of designs and qualities by the more luxurious 
Referring also to the injurious effects of the McKinley bill on 
the extensive kid-glove manufactures of Germany, and which em- 
ploy so many operatives and absorbs so much American gold, 
the Kutlows German Trade Review for January 13, says: 


The white kid-glove manufacturers, who employ very many hands in the 
neighborhood of Jo rgenstadt, have ales lost some of their trade ow- 
ing to the McKinley bill, but since the United States are at ent scarcely 
in the position to satisfy their own demand in gloves, then the e: rt there 
will probably improve. This may be the more certainly expected if after the 
choice of a Democratic President the McKinley bill should be allowed to fall 
through. 

Every manufacturing nation of the Old World is each year re- 
ceiving fewer orders and less cash from the United States, and 
in consequence there is a perceptible decline in many industries, 
the like of which we have now successfully inaugurated in our 
own meee 

The British Iron Trade Circular of January 7 publishes this 
lamentation: 

It is seemingly but a few years that we made all the rails that America 
needed. It was the Welsh rail which linked the Puritan North to the Cava- 
lier States of the South, which crossed the great pampas and wastes, br: 
the Mormon into control and helping to subdue the impetuous redskin, an 
bringing, we may add, the granaries of Chicago and the great industries of 
Pennsylvania as tributaries to European needs. What do we now make? 
Not a solitary rail goes from Wales to the States! Ironmasters once thought 
that the Americans could not make steel rails. They have now beaten our 
record. Wehavedreamt that we only can make tin plate; that there is some- 
thing in the coal and iron we have erent to others. This is only a dream. 
The shrewd American, a product of the keenest of every 8 expa- 
triated for the fact that their quick brains were not under moral discipline— 
will be sure to meet home demands with home supplies. 


FREE LUMBER WILL FOLLOW FREE WOOL. 

One result of the abandonment of the wool industry, and fol- 
lowing it the decline or destruction of woolen manufacturing in 
the United States, will be that the great army of people directly 
engaged in that business, whose occupation and trade will be 

ne, will most of them seek agriculture as a resort, and since 
this field is already amply supplied with labor, it can not afford 
to increase its product without a corresponding increase in the 
demand for its supply. The farmer’s products will increase 
while both his markets and his profits will decrease. 

This illustration may also be applied to the effect which will 
follow the placing of lumber on the free list. This industry is 
assailed by the same hand and prompted by the same policy 
which seeks out the woolen industry for destruction. -Lumber 
is the largest of any single manufacturing enterprise of the na- 
tion. The capital invested in it equals $750,000,000, and about 
three millions of our ee contribute to it their labor and look 
to it for their support. The manufactured outputof the Ameri- 
can sa alone equals the enormous annual yield of $500,000,- 
000, greater than all the gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, and coal 
mines of this great nation! 

Yet this marvelous product of America’s forests and which 
blesses millions of our countrymen is to be exposed to cheap 
Canadian imports, until by the cheaper lands and cheaper timber 
and cheaper labor of Canadaand British Columbia our own great 
8 will be displaced by the Canadian manufactured prod- 
uct. This product from the North can be successfully sold in 
abe steep with Arkansas lumber in the market place of Little 
Rock, while the British Columbian product can defy the Amer- 
ican lumber markets of Seattle, of Portland, and San Francisco. 
American lumbermen must go out of the business. 

But itis not alone those directly employed in the industry 
who will suffer. The farmer will be greatly injured. He sup- 
plies the consumers of the mills, factories, shops, and lumber 
camps, and those engaged in the shipping of lumber. We not 
only produce and manufacture all lumber for home consumption, 
but we export to foreign countries to the value of $28,000,000, 
Close up the sawmills of the great lakes of the North and those 
amid the forests of the South and the Pacific, and then abandon 
the woolen factories of the New England States, and thus dimin- 
ish the millions of wage-earners and consumers, and what be- 
comes of much of the rich home market where the American 
farmer now finds a sale for 92 per cent of all that he produces? 

THE PEOPLE DO NOT ASK FOR FREE WOOLS. 


But who is it that ask for this ruinous legislation? The peo- 

le are not clamoring for cheaper wools. Petitions are comin 
to each of us as Representatives, from granges and alliances an 
individual farmers for laws regulating pure food, pure lard, and 
to prevent options and gambling in farm products, and from 
labor organizations for labor legislation, the exclusion of Chi- 
nese, restricting immigration, and other subjects; but who is 
receiving petitions from the people to place wool on the free 
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list? Politicians in conventions make the issue—the people do 


not. 
WOOL-GROWERS DO NOT ASE FOR FREE WOGL. 


The wool-growers, in their annual conventions, do not ask for 
it; but, on the contrary, they plead with Congress to deal kindly 
with their industry, and not to disturb existing protection. 

An intelligent wool-grower of my State writes so concisely of 
the certain ruinous effect of the pending legislation, and rep- 
resents so fairly the sentiments of wool-growers as a class, that 
I feel justified in submitting his letter to me: 

: LAKEVIEW, OREGON, March 20, 1892. 

DEAR SIR: Having been engaged in wool production the t eighteen 
years it will not be presumptuous for me tosay that I take a very KEON inter- 
est in the attack made on wool in the present Congress. 

Also say that all the wool-growers in this county of my acquaintance have 
confidence in their representatives at Washington protecting their interests 
to their fullest extent. However I can not refrain from expressing my in- 
dignation and condemnation of a bill so unfair, so unjust, so unbusiness- 
like as the one proposed in the present Congress of putting wool on the free 
list and at the same time protecting manufactures. 

I believe it to be the wool-growers’ opinion,and public o on, When I say 
let the raw material and manufactures go hand in hand, either protected or 
free, either to prosperity or destruction. Yes, make one battle-ground for 
both, and should the reformers, or tariff shams, blindly force them on 
the free list, then the wool-growers can change their business to that of rais- 
ing grain, of which there is a surplus all over the United States, and the 
manufacturers, God only knows what they would do in such a dilemma. 

this question home a few facts may be interesting and instructive, 


as showing the present state of the wool-growing industry in this country. 
The hest realized for our best wool year's clip, both by sale at 
home an cents per pound, 


consignment, in the three 7 — past, was 1 

from the above price down to 12} cents per pound. Freighton wool 
from here to Boston is not less than 4 or 5 cents per pound. Think then of 
open competition with Australia and the southern belt of wool 5 
countries, which have increased their product the t year over 1,000,000, 


pounds, causing the London market to be glut with wool, cau the 
price of wool in that market in the past two years to drop from 23 to 27 per 
cent, resulting in larger shipments being made tothe United States than in 


former years. Countries, too, which purchase a small amount of our prod- 

ucts, countries which, without the asking, would have our markets thrown 

open to them for theirlargest e products, with no to lose and 
to gain, and the people of the United States to pay for their luxury. 

If the legislative ponor invested in Congress should favor any classes 
these classes should be the producers, as they by the nature of their 3 
when prosperous lend prosperity to every known interest in the world; an 
more especially the consumers, whose prosperity depends upon the producer, 
and in fact could not even exist without the producer. To illustrate, let us 
call the people living in cities consumers and the people li in the country 
poteat and upon visiting a town you ask the cause of their prosperity or 

e reverse, and the invariable answer will be that this class or that class of 
production is in a thrifty condition, and should you visit a town that is not 
thriving the reverse answer will be made by its citizens invariably. 

Can we imagine a town or city growing in a wilderness, without produc- 
tion, and does not production or trade always precede such growth, said 
8 being ga by the amount of production and trade within its com- 
man ° 


Cana 1 pay a debt without production? Neither can a consumer. 

While it is true that we are a wheel within a wheel,” the producer being 
the origin, comes first in public favor, and first as a means of prosperity to 
all of mankind. 

Moreover, the laborer, by m 


growing of wool and mutton as one of the many 8 that need en- 
our progressive and pros - 
ht we have a right to suppl. 
by the farmers in the raising of sheep, thereby — 
the competition e growing of grain, thereby giving the farmers an op- 
portunity of enriching their old, worn-out farms by the raising of sheep, the 
most successful method known to-day? 

Instead of free raw material, free competition with foreign countries, give 
us laws, we care not how or in what manner, so that the American producers 
can have the privilege of supplying the home demand. 

With above conditions who would be able to prophesy in extent the pros- 
inn the American people? 

ours, respectfully, 


Hon. BINGER HERMANN, 
Washington, D. C. 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS ARE NOT UNITED. 


The majority of woolen manufacturers do not ask for a decrease 
of the duty on wool, mapi some more selfish may do so. The 
National Association of Woolen Manufacturers recently declared 
that ‘‘ what the woolen manufacturers of the United States now 
need more than all else is a period of entire rest from tariff leg- 
islation.” As the speeches of free traders proclaim that nothing 
will so much build up our woolen manufacturers as free wool, it 
will be of interest to know what these manufacturers themselves 
say as to this. The Boston Journal of Commerce requested the 
opinion of the largest manufacturing firms of New England, and 
thirty-five firms responded. One firm says: 

We desire to see no ch in the nt tariff. 
the nent thing will be 3 prese: If the duty on wool is off, 
Another says: 
We believe it is much better to let well enough alone. 
Another one says: 


It ia very unfortunate that the free-wool question is the capital stock in 
pear one of the political parties. Wool is certainly cheap — What 
want is our home market. 
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Another firm says: ; 


There has been so much agitation and uncertainty for the 
that manufacturers have notknown how to arrange their 
suffered from it. 

Another says: 

We are perfectly satisfied with the present tariff on wool and do not want 
any portion of it modified nor the law repealed. Give us temporary rest. 

Another says: 


If hot he prevails with present tariff it would be greater if tariff were 
lowered. The consumer has not to fear from a high duty on woolens, 
bekause the home competition will protect him. 


Another says: 


Taking the tariff off from wool means a lower price and discouragement 
for our wool-growers, and a higher price and happiness for the foreign wool- 
83 Clothing and cloths never were cheaper than they are to-day in our 
country. 


Another manufacturer says: 


few years 
ess and have 


I think it one of the test injuries to labor and capital to have this con- 
stant tinkering with the tariff going on year after year seemingly simply to 
make political capital 

Another says: 


The splendid results already achieved in the United States should not be 
endangered, The scale of wages and standard of comfort and living should 
not be lowered. Free wool will inevitably degrade both, for no man logic- 
ally or equitably can maintain the position of untaxed raw material and 
taxed products. 


THE BENEFITS OF RECIPROCITY COME FROM PROTECTION. 


But our free trader again asks why under the reciprocity pro- 
vision of the McKinley bill do we buy and admit free of duty 
the products of Brazil, and Cuba for instance, which countries 
purchase comparatively little from us, and at the same time im- 
pose a duty on products of England which nation bought from 
us last year $200,690,764 more than we bought from her. The 

rotectionist answers that we make such discrimination only in 
avor of those countries which produce articles the like of which 
we do not produce. We offer a special inducement for their 
trade, since it does not conflict with American productions. 

The year previous to June 30,1891, we bought coffees and other 
products from Brazil, and paid her $69,110,394 in excess of what 
she bought from us. The protectionist thought this might be 
remedied, and so we said to Brazil: While your coffees and 
other products have been allowed free access to our markets, 
hereafter you can take your choice to permit our products to en- 
ter your markets free, or else pay us the tariff which we have 
prescribed for such products as yours.” Rather than lose so 
great a market as ours they accept our terms. Since then our 
trade with Brazil hasincreased at the rate of $2,000,000 per month 
over former months. Our lard to Cuba formerly paid a duty of 
44 cents a pound, and we sold her annually to the amount of 33,- 
000,000 pounds. This product now goes free, and being sold 
there 4¢ cents cheaper than before, our sales are vastly increas- 


. „i é F 

‘hus without endangering our home market we obtain ex- 
tended markets for our excess productions. By it we especially 
obtain increased markets for that ‘‘extra bushel of wheat and 
that extra barrel of pork.” I could illustrate how with various 
countries we have already obtained most profitable results from 
this policy. How Cuba and Puerto Rica, which formerly taxed 
each barrel of American flour $4.80 reduced it to 81 per barrel 
only, and virtually gives us a monopoly of that market. The 
consul-general at Havana sends to the State Department the 
following interesting statistics: 

The 8 ot flour at Havana for January, 1892, were: From the United 
States, 62,731 sacks; from S none. In Jan , 1891, the receipts were: 
From the United States, 2,720 sacks, from Spain, 38,490 sacks. The exports 
of flour to Cuba from New York, New Orleans, Mobile, and Key West in 
January, 1892, amounted to 67,478 barrels, as against 9,234 barrels from the 
same points in January, 1891. 

And how San Domingo entirely removed her duty from flour 
and pork and other American products. How Germany, in or- 
der to reach our market with her sugar, removed her prohibi- 
tion to our pork exports, and thus gave us an enlarged market 
for this product to the extent of $20,000,000 in that Empire alone. 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, Italy, and Austria have 
since followed the example of Germany. Greatadvantages were 
thus obtained for the American farmer, as well as the American 
manufacturer. 

Free traders do not desire such broad business and patriotic 
schemes as this! The result of their politics is rather to reduce 
and limit the opportunity for American production. Their 
statesmanship is more concerned in buying than in selling. 
They do not pause to reflect that a nation, like an individual, 
that is always buying and seldom selling will soon come to want. 
An enlarged market has become a necessity. The supply ex- 
ceeds the demand. We have our splendid Toma market ice 92 
per cent of our productions. The policy of protection is not only 
to guard this, but to seek further marketsfor our surplus. This 
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reciprocity is fast securing. The wisdom of this legislation is 


apparent even to the free trader. While we have separate bills 
in Congress seeking to naon wool, cotton-ties, bagging, tin, coal, 
and lumber on the ist, no one has had the courage to seek 
a repeal of the reciprocity clause of the McKinley bill. 

This is fair trade. Protectionists believe in fair trade, but not 
in free trade. 

The free trader when declaiming to the people arouses him- 
self to great indignation over the “atrocious” McKinley bill, 
and now that he is in the majority in the popular branch of Con- 
gress we ask why he does not seek the repeal of this measur®, 
and propose another system in a general bill which will relieve 
the “oppressed” people from the robber barons.” But he con- 
tents himself with only a few separate bills on wool, lumber, cot- 
ton, ties, salt, etc. Only a short time ago the manufacturers 
were the “robbers,” “millionaires,” and plutocrats.” They it 
was who made fortunes and llved in brown-stone front mansions 
in America and in baronial castles in Great Britain, from ill-got- 
ten gains in manufacturing the poor man's coat.” They it was 
who were beco richer and the poor man poorer by the“ rob- 
ber tariff.“ Now this same friend of the people” is in a large 
majority, but “what change has come over the spirit of his 

ams, 


Instead of relieving the toiling poor man and consumer from 
the extortions of the robber manufacturer,” we actually find the 
closest fellowship existing. It is the small farmer, the poor 
sheep-grower, the consumer of cheap meats, and the laborer who 
is turned over to merciless and famishing free trade, while the 
robber manufacturer” in his ‘‘ brown-stone front” is protected 
with a “tax” of 45 per cent! The influence of the manufacturer 
and the votes of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
are very persuasive, or else these ‘‘ reformers” of easy promise 
did not mean what they said. 

Parties, like individuals, should be judged by what they do, 
rather than by what they promise. e must look beneath and 
beyond the platform. e must look to results. What protec- 
tion has done is written upon the open page of history. Its works 
are all around us—the pride and glory of Americans, and the ad- 
miration of the world. The dignity oflabor isexemplified in the 
illustrious careers of our greatest men. The distance between 
the workshop and the Executive Mansion has been overcome by 
more than one. We boast of our cent manufacturing sys- 
tem—now the greatest of the world. We have found of it that 

rotection begets production, that production begets competi- 

on, and that competition begets cheap prices. Here results a 
combination of advantages, and a blessing to the producer and 
laborer, as well as to the consumer. 

Olt was once said by H. C. Carey that two employers compet- 
ing for the same laborer is the road to freedom, while twolabor- 
ers competing for the same employer is the road to slavery.” 
The first represents the American system of protection, while 
the latter represents English free trade. This is the struggle be- 
fore us now. Which shall prevail? The very fact that England 
rejoices so heartily in every protection defeat in the United 
States should of itself excite reflection, if not suspicion, on the 

of all conservative and partono citizens. The protection- 

t seeks for well-made American products; the free trader seeks 
for cheap-made English products. 

Of what is cheapness to the consumer who has nothing with 
which to buy? 0 cheer to him is the most costly. free- 
trade countries posse: the blessings of protected America 
what induces the millions and millions of her people to seek our 
shores, many of them eee and inrags. Here we have in- 
dustrial as well as tical freedom. As it has been said: The 
gates of Castle Garden never swing outward. The rush is all in- 
ward. Indeed itis becoming evident that our gates swing too 
ms ers both to the producers as well as the products of 

ea r. 

Laborers never go from America to England. Here they find 
a remunerative market for their labor and have homes of com- 
fort, while across the ocean starvation 8, long hours of toil, 
and restricted privileges is the price of labor. And yet we hear 
the cry of the trader: ‘We want a change!” 

A moment’s glance upon the wretched life in free-trade lands 
and then upon the supreme advantages of this, should decide a 

rompt and patriotic reply from every intelligent and self-reflect- 
tae citizen. The movements in this Congress must not be mis- 
understood. They are like the Trojan horse—fair without but 
full of mischief within. Step by step free traders are attempting 
an entrance into the citadel of protection. Free trade absolute 
and unconditional will be the ultimatum. For the security, the 
prosperity, the glory, and the honor of our country, let us preserve 
with zealous care the matchless system of protection which was 
first commended to the nation by the illustrious Washington and 
Hamilton, and fearlessly upheld and approved by Jackson, Lin- 
coln, and Grant. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


— 


Money taken from one citizen for the benefit of another citizen ig, if au- 
thorized by law, legalized robbery. 


SPEECH : 
HON. NICHOLAS N. COX. 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 1, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen g 

Mr. COX of Tennessee said: 

r. CHAIRMAN: I do not flatter myself that in the discussion 
of this question, which is almost as old as our Government, or 
even to the discussion had this session on this floor, I can ad- 
vance one new idea. 

If I can be successful in showing the effect tariff legislation has 
had on our financial condition, in connection with other legisla- 
tion equally vicious in results, depriving our common people of 
the legitimate fruits of their labor and concentrating what they 
made in the coffers of others, I shall have accomplished my ob- 


ject. That discontent and dissatisfaction do exist is proven 
the e rs almost every day. We read of strikes, o — 
zations of labor of different kinds, in some instances almost 


amounting to small civil wars. New factions are organizing into 
parties, new theories of finance are advanced and different schemes 
of reliefs advocated, until every locality in certain sections of 
our common country has a scheme for relief based on the most 
serious complaints. 4 

But the most conclusive proof of dissatisfaction and urgent de- 
mand for relief is found in the overwhelming defeat of the 
that has advocated the continuance of the present system of tax- 
ation and onerous exactions from the people. The verdict was 
clear, distinct. and certain. If I were to consult the ents 
made on the Republican side to find the reasons that brought 
about their complete defeat, I confess I would be led into utter 
confusion. Or if I should follow the theory of these gentlemen 
to ascertain and learn whether or not the propie made & serious 
mistake in ousting that party from favor, [ meet with the same 
unexplained confusion in their positions. 

The gentleman from Maine fate. DINGLEY] who was put for- 
ward to lead in this discussion. able as he is, labored for two hours 
with figures and comparisons to establish the conclusion that the 
tariff made manufactured articles cheaper, and at the same time 
made the wages of labor in their production her. So the 
anomaly was found that the tariff operated in a kind of double ca- 
pacity, and had the effect in one way to produce results exactly 
opposite to results in another direction—high wages to the work- 
man who made the goods, and cheap to the man who con- 
sumed them. So that leads to the certain conclusion that the 
proper way to get cheap goods is to pay high wages, and the 
way to get high wages is to sell cheap goods. 

Such was the teac ofone of the apostles. Another leader of 
hesame side, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 8 
who is himself a manufacturer, seeing, I suppose, the error 
brother had dropped into, moved up a step, and in his dilemma 
announced that all the manufactured goods made in the United 
States were as cheap as anywhere in the world with the excep- 
tion of woolen goods. 

This brought out the contradictory point that actually exploded 
the entire theory of r proponon. It gave ay the case, for if the 
tariff reduces the price to ascale equal with foreign goods, then 
the protection has a contrary effect from what was intended, and 
actually defeats itself. So his theory was a high tariff to make 
cheap goods. k 

These positions demonstrated the utter want óf justice in sup- 
port of e But the great question still remains, and 
that is, ought the Government, as a mere question of policy, even 
conceding the constitutional question, legislate up the price of 
certain things and compel our people to pay that price, regard- 
less of the price on like articles made elsewhere. 

No sort of false logic, sophistry, or confusion can hide the point 
from the mind. It rises from amere suggestion, and the answer 


is intuitive. Now, whatever this price may be, great or small 
that is increased by legislation, it may properly be denomina 

a legislative price; 

versal naturel 
mand. 


a price created by law, and not by the uni- 
rule of trade, which is the law of supply and de- 


The inevitable result of this character of legislation is to force 
a price to be paid, not for the value of the thing in open market, 
but in excess of the value, and it compels the purchaser or con- 
sumer to contribute to the seller without compensation this 
extra price created by legislation. The extra price thus paid is 
what protects the seller from his competitor in the market. It 
is this legislative benefit or price I desire to trace to its results 
after thirty years of experience. In order to do so clearly, let 
us always keep steadily before us a financial system that has 

one hand and hand with it, 8 in not o e 

otitious value, but at the same time legislating the purchasing 

wer of money thus accumulated, and giving it a value by law 

t would not have without such favorite legislation. Legislat- 

ing money outof one man’s pocket into another man’s, and when 
obtained, increasing its value by legislation. 

While this tax has been operating, the bond of the Govern- 
ment has passed from an obligation pea in lawful money of 
the United States toa gold bond. Changing it from its original 
character, when it was dischargable in legal-tender notes, silver 
or gold, to gold alone. The bond, originally sold for 40 cents on 
the dollar, reached the high premium of $1.30 on the dollar. 
When they reached such a premium, by heavy and unnecessary 
taxation the money of the people was gathered into the vaults 
of the Treasury until its scarcity was spreading disaster all over 
the country. 

With this state of finance and taxation the circulating medium 
is reduced so low that there is scarcely me money in the coun- 
try; but the vaults of the Treasury are full. Then in order to 

et it back into circulation the unmatured debts of the United 

tates are bought in, and sixty millions of money collected un- 
necessarily is paid out, not in the discharge of the par value 
of the bonds, but in premiums paid to the bondholders. This 
tariff taxation and financial policy are both a curse to the 

le, and work untold injury to business. The people are a 
Ritai driven into debt and burdened with interest and unneces- 
sary taxation, while at both ends of the line oppression hangs 
over the taxpayer. The taxes are harder to pay because of the 
scarcity and great value of money, and property is continually 
declining in value. Money going up; property going down. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me attention to another important 
financial fact that should not escape us. Our securities, consist- 
ing of Government bonds, national and State, together with our 
corporation securities, both private and municipal, were passin 
out of the United States into foreign lands. The interest an 
dividends must be met, and the le of the United States must 
pay them. This enormous indebtedness, chargeable against the 

ple of this 5 74 draws from us $80,000,000 annually in 
terest; $60,000,000 of which goes to Great Britain, a free-trade 
country. On this income that nation collects an income tax to 
support the Government. So to this extent we furnish the rey- 
enue to soppor the English Government. 

True, this sum is not collected by a tariff, but I am using it for 
the purpose of showing the great demand and burden, so to speak, 
on our money. Notwithstanding we thus contribute to the rev- 
enue of the English Government by our industry, and suffer this 
immense drain on our money, all in gold or its equivalent, our 
Republican friends have a perfect horror of taxing wealth, and 
at every opportunity they increase the tariff on the woolen goods 
and other necessaries of life. You reduce the internal tax and 
increase the tariff. Give bounties to sugar-growers and owners 
of ships and increase the tariff, and then, to consummate and 
complete the wrong, legislate up the price and value of money 
rendering it more difficult to obtain, and cause oppression by a 
needless extravagance in expenditures that was never heard of 
before in our history. You have dethroned silver, and as the 
burdens increase the difficulty in obtaining money seems to in- 
crease in about the same ratio. 

With this drain on our money, and its great value when com- 
pared with the products of unprotected industries, you have 
maintained a system for thirty years that in its results in affect- 
ing the wealth of this DRY is alarming and to certain sec- 
tions even disheartening. It has brought into existence every 
kind of organization, political and nonpolitical, that can be im- 
agined, to try and escape the unjust oppression; and so far has 
it gone that often the contending factions resort to force. When 
an effort is made to increase the volume of money and reduce 
the burden of debts we are met with the proposition that there 
is more money in circulation than ever before. Such a state- 
meat is utterly misleading, and needs only to be analyzed to show 

ts fallacy. 

Where is this large circulation and who has it? The answer 
is that you have legislated the money out of the pockets of the 
people by putting a legislative gue on manufactured articles 
of United States, and put it into the pockets of your favored 
class. Youare taking care of your infants—a hundred years old. 

Let me call your attention to the financial results under this 
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system in distributing the wealth in this country. Let us un- 
derstand where this large circulation is; and in order to do 80 
we can get at a certainty by using the statisties in regard to 
national banks. There is no uncertainty in this, for the actual 
records are not to be doubted. The capitalinvested in these banks 
amounts in round numbers to six hundred and eighty-four and 
one-half million dollars in the United States. There is of this 
sum in the States of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York,and 
New Jersey, two hundred and sixty-nine and one-half millions. 

Take the thirteen Southern States: The two Virginias, North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and ‘Texas, and these 
States have seventy-ono millions. But lest it be said they were 
devastated by the war, let us add to them Ohio, Illinois, Indiana. 
Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, and you will 
have the banking capital two hundred and fifty-seven millions, 
while the four States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts have two hundred and sixty-nine millions, 
twelve millions more than the twenty-two States I have named. 
These four States have something over ten millions of people 
the twenty-two States have thirty-eight millions. This woul 
give a per capita circulation in the four S tested by the 
nati banks only, of over $26; in the twenty-two States a per 
capita circulation of a little over $6. 

There are in the four States about 20,000 miles of railroad; in 
the twenty-two States over 100,000 miles, 

Let me revert to the thirteen Southern States again; not ina 
spirit of sectionalism but in perfectfrankness and candor. True, 
our great loss was in the war. We suffered almost extinction, 
but a nobler race of people never lived or a poopie more devoted 
to constitutional government. Earnest eir conviction, 
proud of their ‘ancestors, and brave to desperation, they are 
neither beggars nor sycophants, but American citizens. You 
have our municipal bonds, State bonds, and railroad securities. 
We had no money to rebuild our roads, pay our debts, or build 
up our country when the warclosed. We have labored faithfully, 
even under the dark cloud when you Republicans threatened our 
liberties with destruction. 

The freights which we pay to our roads go to pay your divi- 
dends and interest. Our money goes to you to pay the interest 
on our public debts. We contribute our portion to pension the 
soldiers we fought against. Of none of these do we complain, 
but in the name of justice we protest, ani appeal to your sense 
of right, when you demand by law take our labor and pour 
it into the coffers of the already rich and powerful, without 
compensationor reward. It is nothing more nor less than legal- 
ized robbery. 

The State of Massachusetts has over ninefy-seven millions of 
banking capital; the thirteen Southern States seventy-one— 
abou per capitafor Massachusetts; the Southern States about 
$4. You tell our people to diversify their crops; thatis advis 
us to fight without weapons. It is the continual drain of ta 
that extracts from us our labor and makes us pay tribute to the 
manufacturers whenever we purchase articles of absolute nec2s- 


sity. 

But we need not confine our point to the Southern States. 
ee the city of Boston alone has within twenty millions o 
as much banking capital as the thirteen Southern States. In 
any part of the United States, I care not where you go, just as 
agriculture becomes the great industry capital mes scarce, 
and as you approach the manufacturing States money is abun- 
dant. And such is the concentrating power of tariff legislation, 
made for the benefit of manufacturing industries, based on a 
plain idea, and that is to legislate money out of everybody and 
put it into the pockets of this favored class. 

In concluding this point of my argument, let me pass from the 
Southern States and take two of the pres agricultural States, 
Illinois and Indiana, never devastated by war or ruined by rulers 
entirely foreign to their interest. 

These two States have a population of over six millions. In 
industry and intelligence they are unsu in the limits of 
any civilized government. ue, they have considerable man- 
ufactories, but their great and paramount interest is in farming. 
T, their money circulation on the basis before used, these 
six millions of people have forty-nine and one-half millions of 
banking capital, while Massachusetts, with her two millions of 

ulation, has ninety-seven and one-quarter millions of bank- 
ing capital. Indiana and Illinois, with three times as many peo- 
ple, have a little over half the banking capital. Reduced down 
to a per capita estimate, Massachusetts has $48 per capita; Illi- 


nois and Indiana about $8. i 
Now, when youspeak of the per capita circulation of the United 
States being greater than ever before, you fail to reach the great 
a of concentrating the money in protected and favored lo- 
ties and businesses. I announce it as a fact on this floor that 
if you take the entire circulation of the agricultural States alone 
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it will not average $10 * capita. This concentration of wealth 
$ 


is alarming. If is said, and goes without contradiction, that 
twenty-five thousand men in the United States own one-half of 
the entire wealth of the entire country. When you take the en- 
tire money circulation, including banks, both national and private, 
trust companies, and all the money used to make more money 
by loans, you will find the concentration still more appalling. 

Now, I propound the simple question, What has broughtabout 
the humiliating and unjust result? Are the people of the manu- 
facturing States more intelligent and enterprising than their 
brothers in the field? Is their economy in living greater, or 
their natural advantages greater? Do they exhibit more sagac- 
ity or labor harder than the other classes? No man will answer 
inthe affirmative. In war and in peace they have been tried, and 
I use no flattery when £ say no better soldiers or citizens can be 
found than the country Bod of the West and South. The an- 
swer suggests itself. The truth will not be concealed; it is the 
unjust law that lays tribute on this labor and appropriates it to 
the benefit of a protected class, in violation of individual rights 
in violation of constitutional rights, and the very instincts of 
common justice. 

To excuse this wrong, for it can ag: Ae defended on princi- 
ples of natural rights, the advocates of the system claim it ben- 
efits all, and that while the law prices goods for the maker and 
the purchaser pays this legislative price, the purchaser or con- 
sumer is compensated in being able to sell what he has fora 
higher price. This, simplified, means you buy the homemade 
manufactured goods of us which by law you are compelled to, 
and we will return it when we buy your farm productions. Would 
it not be just as reasonable to legislate up the farm products at 


least for a while, and let the farmers have the privilege of giv- 
ing more for the manufactured articles? 
But the products of agriculture must come in competition with 


the labor of the world} and its market is not controlled by legis- 
lation, but by the great law of trade, supply and demand: so 
the result in this line of labor is, sell in competition with the 
world and buy ina high market, made high by artificial means 
established by law. But when I speak of labor in agriculture I 
do not wish to be understood as-confining myself to that class 
only. The clerk at the desk, the laborer on our railroads, our 
carpenters, and in fact all labor, excluding the employés of man- 
ufactories, are the great army that contribute in their labor to 
these favorites under the law. If even a mutual benefit were 
desired and some good resulted toall it would still be unjust un- 
less the benefits were substantially equal. Not one dollar be- 
longing to me can by a just law be taken and given to another, 
and the return of only one-half to me justify the taking. The 
only difference in this view is the difference in the amount stolen. 

ut the great idea of you gentlemen is, that you are protect- 
ing home labor and giving wages much higher than are paid in 
other countries, and that this is done by legislating up the price 
of the articles and selling them to other citizens. ere is not 
over one-fifth of the laborers in the United States engaged in 
making your protected articles. So while you are protecting 
one-fifth, the other four-fifths must furnish the sinews of protec- 
tion out of their own labor. 

I heard a gentleman on your side of the House boast that the 
workmen in the manufactories were realizing from two to two 
dollars and a half per day for less than ten hours’ work. I can 
suow him thousands * and anxious to work thirteen hours 
in a day in the farming season for 35 to 50 centsaday. What 
a boon you have conferred on this labor, and how thankful he 
ought to be that he is permitted to earn 50 cents a day, and then is 
compelled to pay part of it to give other laborers two and a half 
dollars per day! the South, to a proai extent, these laborers 
are your pets at the ballot box, and Í ask each of you in person, 
do you in your hearts believe it right to tax the poor ignorant 
negro’s woolen coat, and take his scanty earnings from his cabin 
to pay others higher wages? f 

Avarice has no bounds; the love of gold and wealth never be- 
comes satisfied. It eats up conscience and turns a deaf ear tosuf- 
fering. It glories in show and splendor, and measures men by 
their dollars. So powerful is it that notwithstanding the im- 
mense sums that have been taken from pred gad by this system, 
so enormous that they can not be estimated, yet itassumes other 
gigan tic powers. Corporations combine with corporations, mak- 

g one immense corporation, until individual enterprise is ut- 
terly unable to resist. It absorbs in its embrace the entire trade 
in many necessaries, and being hedged in from the competition 
of the world by your legislation, it demands as with force the price 
it puts on its commodities, and compels our people to purchase. 
Every industry almost is in these combines and trusts. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend let me call his attention to 
the news published this morning, and that is that the last sugar 
refinery in the United States has at last yielded to the combine. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. I thank my friend and colleague for 


the suggestion. The time is not far off, unless a remedy is pro- 
vided, when every important manufactory will be a party to these 
trusts that absolutely destroy individual effort and ignore the 
great laws of trade. Sompa kon would dissolve them and labor 
be rewarded, not by an artificial rule, but according to its value. 

If protection benefits labor, will some gentleman advocatin 
the system tell why it is that much the larger part of the immi- 
gration of this country comes from Germany,which has your tariff 
system? If you are sincere in your position, and no deception is 
intended, and your object is to protect our labor, tell me why 
you continue your taxing system on the necessaries of life? Must 
a laborer go unclothed and live out a desolate life in order to 
make others rich, and while in this condition, regard you gen- 
tlemen as his benefactor? Do yousincerely desire to benefit his 
condition and open a chance for success? 

Do you really mean for him to realize for his own benefit every 
cent of his labor? If so, stop the taxes you put on his labor, trans- 
fer to the accumulated wealth of the country the burdens of gov- 
ernment, and let those who have abundances and to spare ex- 
tend to the workingmen and the poor man a hand of kindness 
and help and give him the encouragement his hard life so much 
demands, Make character the test of manhood, and not dollars, 
and let honesty and industry be the virtues to honor, and ill-begot- 
ten wealth be rendered ineffectual to gild a carcass of extortion, 
wrong, and corruption held up for worship. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, permit me to say this doctrine 
so earnestly urged in behalf of American labor is a cowardly 

osition foran American. What nation on this earth could de- 
eat us in war? Let the soldiers of America would almost en- 
tirely be composed of men of labor. Where on earth has more 
ingenuity, skill, and bravery been exhibited than in the laborers 
of this country, whether it be labor of the brain or the muscle? 
No, sir, there is no danger of destroying American labor. It 
has in the very essence of our Government when properly ad- 
ministered an incentive that exists nowhere else. That incen- 
tive is individuality. Each freeman isa lord in himself, and 
every effort of mind or bodyishisown. He lives in the freedom 
of a Government the most magnificent on earth, and that isthe 
government, of himself. 

Let me call your attention to an incident of the war to show 
his unlimited resources. A staggering almost exhausted Confed- 
racy without money or credit produced a vessel that in afew 
hours of combat revolutionized the entire navies of the world. 
When the guns of the Merrimac opened and her war powers 
were known, there was not anavy on earth could withstand her, 
See how quick the genius of America came to the rescue, and 
how soon the Monitor was ready to challenge her to such a com- 
bat as the world had never seen. 

Turn our country loose, let us meet the world in trade, and I 
have not the least fear but in due time our ships will reach every 
sea, and inventive energy, skill, and judgment will send our com- 
ade. to every port an city. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. F 
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Free Wool. 


SPEECH 
HON. TOM L. JOHNSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 31, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall vote for this bill with pleasure, though 
not with as much pleasure as I would take in voting for a more 
radical bill. It does seem like making two bites at a cherry that 
we should be content to abolish the duty on wool and yet leave 
the duty on woolen goods at a point that will still continue to 
American woolen manufacturers the monopoly of selling us 
woolen goods. For what consumers want is not wool, nor yet 
woolen manufacturers; it is woolen goods. And the wider and 
the freer the market from which we can provide ourselves with 
them the better can we be suited and the less we will have to pay. 

These woolen duties are simply duties that compel the masses 
of our people to wear shoddy when they might wear good cloth; 
that cut a piece off of every blanket; that compel men to work 
harder SE women to live more stintingly. They are enactments 
by which the power of the Government of the United States is 
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exerted to increase shivering and colds and disease, and to make 
the masses of the people poorer that a few favored monopolists 
may get rich the quicker. If we must take care of our woolen 
manufacturers it would be cheaper to put them on the pension 
list and pay them aÈ bounty, just as we do with our sugar paupers. 


These are sentiments I know. But while willing to 
vote for the bill as reported, Ifeel that Ishould enter my protest 
that it does not go far enough. 

Nevertheless, if we are to make any progress in ending the 
autom of robbery that is preposterously ‘t protection to 

erican industry,” we must get ready, as I am ready, to hit 
every protected head that we can get acrack at, without too par- 
ticular: i Baie taney what other one for the moment is left. We 
of the Democratic majority have been dallying too long in this 
matter, and are moving forward too timidly. It seems as if 
we had been taking counsel of our enemies rather than our 
friends, of the selfish interests who wish to continue to rob the 
people rather than of the toiling masses whose cry for relief our 
presence here attests Let us get to work and repeal something 
of the burdens that are oppressing them; if it can not be one 
thing let it be the other. 

I am allthe readier to vote for this bill to repeal the duty on 
wool, unaccom ed as it is with the repeal of the duty on 
woolen goods, use wool has been supposed to be the partic- 
ular piece of plunder given to Ohio in the tariff omnibus of plun- 
der. If, then, it has had any political effect in Ohio, it has been 
to keep Ohio Republican. Now, as an Ohio Democrat, I am not 
interested in keeping Ohio Republican. If this tariff sop, this 
Republican bribery fund, is to ba distributed anywhere, I would 
rather have it distributed elsewhere than in Ohio, and if we can 
cut any of it off I am more than ready to begin in my own State. 
And if Massachusetts manufacturers profit by the un on woolen 
goods, or, whatis the same politically, think they do, Ido 
not see why the Democratic members from Massachusetts are not 
imploring us, if we touch wool at all, to be sure to abolish the duty 
on ee so as to cut off the corruption fund and cor- 
ruptive influences that are helping to keep Massachusetts out of 
the Democratic fold. 

For my part, I believe that protection is a corruptive and de- 
moralizing system, and it is therefore worse on the State that is 
supposed to profit by it than on the State that only suffers from 
it. And just as I believe that the quickest and surest way to 
carry Pennsylvania for the Democracy would be to re the 
duties on coal and iron and everything else that Pennsylvania is 
sup to get as her share of the tariff steal, so am J anxious 


interest in thetariff. As wool has been supposed to be the great 
interest of Ohio in the tariff I am all the more anxious to vote 
for its abolition. 

And there is another reason why, not as an Ohio man, nor as 
an Ohio Democrat, but as an American, it gives me particular 
pleasure to vote for the repeal of the duty on wool. 
1 7 5 shone of the rode, 1 the . ian colonie; 

ere is gro a great people of our own and speech, 
who are already as numerous as were our people at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution,and who in the coming century 
must rival Great Britain in numbers and in power. There is 
every reason why weshould cultivate with these young and vig- 
orous Anglo-Saxon commonwealths that are entering on their 
career of greatness in the antipodes the warmest and the closest 
relations. Wearenearer them than Europe, and in habits, needs, 
and conditions we are neurer still. Every consideration of ma- 
terial advantage and of wise public pols should prompt us to 
draw closer the ties of commerce and of friendship between the 
greek Republic of the West and the great republics that are ris- 

under the Southern Cross. 

e can gain materially by freely * our commodities 
with them; we can ees mentally by freely exchanging our ideas; 
we can gain morally by cultivating a ah nationality anda wider 
fraternity, and by fostering feslings at may one day lead to a 
greater than the American Union, a league of kindred nations, 
that shall promote prosperity and preserve a world-wide peace. 

Our duty on wool, more than any of our restrictive duties, has 
prevented between usand our Australian kinsmen the growth of 
that commerce and intercourse that to both parties would be so 
beneficial. We haveon the oneside deprived ourselvesof the ad- 
van which render the vast dry ee of the Australian conti- 
nent the best sheep-growing field of the world, while we have on 
the other hand deprived ourselves of the demand that would 
have been created for our own productions in exchange, andthe 
greatcommerce that, coming with the ships that brought to us the 
Australian wool and carried our own products back, would have 
flowed through the Golden Gate of California and across the con- 
tinent. Iam glad, by helping to repeal this duty on wool, to do 
something that will bring us in closer touch with the common- 
wealths wh 


o originated the Australian ballot, whose telegraphs 


posed 
that Ohio protectionists should as 3 as possible lose their 


are run by the states, and who have already begun to move to- 

ward the single tax. And I shall ba glad to vote for anything 

that will strike down the artificial barriers that separate us from 

our Canadian neighbors, and allow Cleveland and Buffalo and 

Toledo and Detroit and Chicago and Milwaukee to extend their 

= and find their markets to the North as freely as to the 
outh. 

I am glad to open to the Ohio sheep the full competition of the 
Australian and the Argentine and all other pauper sheep, and 
to see him turned into mutton if he can not survive. And what 
Iam ready to do with regard to wool I am ready to do with any 
other raw material. What is it we are now doing with our tariff 
taxes on raw material? We aresimply lessening and narrowing 
the world so far as our 5 5 aay use it; simply depriving our- 
selves of the advantages which He who made the world has, by 
infinite differences in climate, soil, and natural capabilities, so 
scattered over itssurface that His crowning work, man, to whom 
is given desires that uire the products of all climes and all 
lands for their best fulfillment, is only able to gratify them all by 

ful atid civilizing exchange with his fellows. 

And for the same reason that I want free trade in raw mate- 
rials I want free trade in manufactured goods. Just as duties on 
raw materials. narrow and lessen the natura! world to us, so do 
duties on finished products narrow and lessen the human world— 
if, indeed, the line can be drawn between what are really raw ma- 
terials and what are finished products, so commonly do the prod- 
ucts of one industry become the materials of another industry. 
The American ple are not idiots, nor fools, nor babies, that 
they will make bargains in their trade with the rest of the 
world, unless the superior wisdom of the men they elect to Con- 
gress restrains them. Leave them free to trade with whoever 
they please and you may be certain that shes will trade with no 
one unless there is an advantage to them in the transaction. 

And I am for free trade, not merely as a matter of wise policy, 
but as a matter of natural right. I hold that the right to freely 
trade with whoever he pleases and on whatever terms he pleases 
isone of the most important of those natural rightsasserted by our 
Declaration of Independence, and that todeny this to the Amer- 
ican citizen is to that extent to enslave and rob him. To the 
open enunciation of this clear principle I hope to see the Dem- 
ocratic party come. When it does it will be invincible. 

I hope to see this Congress, before we adjourn, pass a bill put- 
ting lumber, coal, and iron ore on the free list; and toshow that 
as a manufacturer I am ready to take just what I propose, I-am 
willing to put steel rails also on the free list. 

Mr. HARTER. And agricultural implements. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Yes, and agricultural implements. 
My colleague, who is one of the largest of agricultural imple- 
ment makers, has, too, the spirit of true free trade, and stands 
ready, and more than ready, to vote for the abolition of every 
duty that applies to what he makes. 

I was very much interested, a few days ago, at the explanation 
of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BUTLER], of what he meant 
by free trade. Let me say frankly that I am not that kind of a 
free trader. As a Democrat I am here simply to enter my pro- 
test against that part of the tariff that is protective, for that is 
as far as party divisions yet go, both Democrats and Republicans 
agreeing that we shall continue to raise the revenue by a tariff. 
But in my humble opinion in this matter, both are wrong. 

I do not presume to speak for others further than I am author- 
ized to speak. I have no wish to pretend that my party is fur- 
ther advanced than it has officially declared. But, speaking for 
myself, and speaking too for a large and rapidly-increasing bod, 
of men within the Democratic party, I wish to say that what 
meau by free trade is not a tariff for revenue only, but nothin; 
less than free trade itself; the abolition of all custom-houses an 
the same freedom to trade with all the world that we now have 
between our States. 

Though the Democratic party has not yet got so far, I hope 
some day to see it advocating that principle. The discussion 
now going on must broaden till it brings up the whole question 
of taxation, and it is in this that the real solution of the labo 
question is to be sought. 3 

We talk of taxing things—as taxing sugar, or taxing iron, or 
taxing wool. But inanimate things can not pay taxes. At last 
taxes are levied on men. Discussions of taxation are in reality 
discussions of how burdens shall be levied, not on merchandise, 
but on men. Already the discussion of the tariff question is 
bringing out this fact, and as it goes on we constantly hear ex- 
pressions that show that it is working in the minds of the people. 

In discussing the question of taxation what we are really dis- 
cussing is how men shall be taxed for the support of the Gov- 
ernment. A poll tax taxes men by the head. An income tax 
taxes men in accordance with their incomes—or aims at doing 
so. A property tax taxes men in accordance with their prop- 
erty. tax on land values taxes men according to the value of 
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the land they hold, irrespective of the improvements on it. So 
a tariff tax taxes men in accordance with their consumption. And 
I protest that it is therefore a most unjust mode of taxation. 

t is in some respects even worse than a poll tax, for that would 
not tax the married man more than the bachelor, the man who 
rears children more than the man who supports only himself. It 
is really a system that taxes men according to their necessities, 
and therefore much worse by comparison than our State taxes on 
property. It is fairer to tax men on what they have thanon 
what they consume, and therefore the general property tax of 
our States is very much better than the tariff taxes, even when 
imposed for revenue only, and without the sheer robbery of some 
to enrich others that is involved in protective taxes. Even an 
income tax, which isopen to so many objections, which makesa 
nation of liars, and opens so many avenues to fraud, and is amis- 
erable tax, is still a great deal better than a duty on sugar. 

Mr. DAVIS. Isthere any more fraud in an income tax than 
there is in a tariff tax? A tariff tax is the most inquisitorial of 


all taxes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Lagree as to the ingniaitorial nature 
of the income tax; but tariff taxes are also inquisitorial, re- 
airing the Government to nose into every box or bag or car- 
petsack brought into the country, and to demand no end of oaths, 
And both provoke lies and perjuries and evasions. But the ef- 
fect of the income tax stops there,while the effects of the tariff 
tax goes on, passing from hand to hand till it reaches the last 
consumer, 8 and corrupting our whole political sys- 
tem from the ward primaries to the election of a ident. I 
never heard of rich men raising t sums to get anincome tax 
imposed or to prevent one from being re , but this is con- 
stantly the case with tariff taxes. 

But if we abolish the tariff how can we get our revenue? Mr. 
Chairman, it would have been better for the country if that ques- 
tion, How can we get revenue? had been oftener asked in this 
House. The q m for years heretofore has been, How can 
we spend our revenue? And if there were nothing else to damn 
the system of raising revenue by custom-house taxation, the man- 
ner in which this imposing of taxes for the sake of taxation—this 
pouring of taxes into the Treasury for the sake of giving monop- 
olists opportunity to levy additional taxes on the people—has de- 
moralized our Government and debauched our politics is enough 
to do so. ~ 

You may pile up Weg °7 of the Treasury until they stand 
as high as the Was n Monument, and so long as you have 
a system of taxation dictated by private interests that wish to 
use it to make the le pay them more for what they have to 
sell, and where s terests band together to prevent every 
repeal or reduction, no number of watchdogs be able to 
prevent the millions poured into the Treasury by the robbery of 
the poor from slipping out again in extravagance and corruption. 
If the people want economy, if they want purity, if they wantan 
end to the spectacle that we will see again this year of the money 
scraped from their hard earnings being used to influence their 
votes, they must insist on some system of taxation that will not 
foster private interests. 

How shall we raise our national revenue? There is no way in 
which we could raise it that would be more unjust than our 
present system of raising it by tariff taxes that fall upon con- 
sumption, and most heavily on those articles of necessity and 
common luxury that are used by all. Any system of taxing men 
according to their means is better and fairer than the system of 
taxing according to what they use. For since the r must 
use far more of their incomes to live than do the rich, these taxes 
fall with heaviest weight on those who are least able to bear 
taxation and inevitably tend to make the rich richer and the poor 

rer. They are taxes not upon surplus , but upon 

e, upon comfort, upon decency, upon the accumulation of the 
little capital that enables a man to get a start, upon marrying 
and having children. 

Ts it not certain that we can find some better way than this; is 
it not time that we should at least make up our mind that tariff 
taxes must go? 

Do not be afraid of the intelligence of the people. The Amer- 
ican mechanic and the American farmer, the great mass of our 

ple who find year after year of hard toil and close saving go 

y withóut leaving them a whit ahead, and who feel that in spite 
of all our wonderful advances in production it is getting no easier 
to live, are fast coming to the conclusion that there is something 
radically wrong with our system of taxation. Of the supersti- 
tion of protection, of the notion that the capitalists whospend so 
much money and somuch effort to put on and keep on tariff taxes 
do so simply out of their benevolent regard for the farmer and the 
laborer, there is really nothing left but the shell. And the mo- 
ment the e e have the courage of Democratic prin- 
ciple, and stopp eir paltering with anh wood measures of 
tariff reform, will boldly raise the banner of opposition to all 


protection, they will break that shell. 


The Knights of Labor lodges, the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
thoughtful men in all occupations, have been and are still doing 
a great deal of thinking about this matter of taxation. They are 
fast making up their minds that they want a system of taxation 
that will not on the millionaire like a feather and on the 
day laborer like a millstone; that will not fetter labor; that will 
not hamper 5 that will not fine 8 that will not 
muzzle the ox that grindeth out the corn let the dog in the 
mangor go free to monopolize and waste; a system that will not 

a horde of officials; that will not provoke extravagance 
an engender corruption, but will take from each man for the 
use of the community the fair and just returnof the special pecu- 
niary benefits that he receives from the community. 

That system is the single tax. All over the country it is 
steadily and swiftly making its way in the popular mind—nay, 
all over the English-speaking world. It won in the last New 
Zealand Parliament, and is already in large measure in force in 
that country. It carried the city of London by a tremendous 
majority in the municipal elections afew weeks ago. It is on 
the verge of practical politics here. It may be too soon yet to 
ask this House to consider it, but we move towards it as 
we move towards free trade. And I am a free trader because I 
believe free trade leads to the single tax. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I would like to phe the gentle- 
man a question. 

ine OHNSON of Ohio. I will be very glad to try and an- 
swer it. 75 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I have a pamphlet of 16 pages, 
I believe, of closely printed matter, issued by the Democratic 
State committee of Ohio in 1883, insisting that the farmers had 
lost $16,000,000 in a single year by reason of the reduction of the 
wool tariff, and pledging the Ohio Democracy, if it came into 
power, to increase the duty on wool. Do you know of a Demo- 
cratic paper in our State that did not make that claim; or do you 
know of any Democrat in the ture, between the years 1883 
and 1888, who voted against the resolution asking Congress to re- 
store the law of 1867? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Suppose that is true, what does it 
prove? Only that the Democrats were not democratic and were 


wrong. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Well, I was just trying to find 
out. They continued wrong, then, for five years, and e Dem- 
ocratie paper in Ohio, and every Democrat in the ture, 
which was sometimes Democratic, when these resolutions were 
passed, if that was an error, voted for five years to continue it. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio.’ Do you think the Republicans are 


never wrung. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Oh, no; I think the Republicans 
nar yong when they reduced the tariff, and I votai against 

e bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oħio. The Republican party have never 
proposed to put wool upon the free list. The Democratic party 


are now pro to do it; and putting wool on the free list by 
a Democratic House shows how they are moving. 


Mr. SHIVELY. The tleman from Ohio ge JOHNSON] 
admits that once in awhile the Republican party ht, just as 
once ina long while the Democratic party is wrong. ughter.] 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. The question is not what has been 
done in the past. The question is not whether the Democrats 
once believed that the wool interest was ount in Ohio and 
that we must tax all the people for the benefit of those who raised 
sheep. The question is whether itis better to-day to put wool 
on the free list or not, and I, for one, representing an Ohio dis- 
trict, am willing to do this. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I desire to have printed with my remarks the following, being 
an extract from Henry George’s book, Protection or Free Trade. 
This book, written by a man who views the matter from the stand- 
point of the interests of the great laboring masses, and who is 
acknowledged through the civilized world as the foremost of 
litical economists, is the clearest and most thorough exposition 
of the whole subject ever yet made. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 

CHAPTER L.—INTRODUCTORY. 
TTT in his 
nose. G TO anå round he has wound his about the until 
now he stands a close 
unable even to toss his 
ders. Now and again he struggles vainly, and then, after pitiful bell 
relapses into silent misery. 

This bull, a type of massive pce eng pe he has not wit 
enough to see how he might be free, suffers want sight of plenty, and is 
na yed upon by weaker creatures, seems to meno unfit emblem 
of the wo’ 


masses. 

In all lands, men whose toil creates abounding wealth are pinched with 
poverty, and, while advancing civilization apens wider vistas and awakens 
new desires. are held down to brutish levels by animal needs. Bitterl, 


'e, they, too, apaan 8 and Sed hee 
But until they trace effect to cause, until they see how they are fette: and 
how they may be freed, their struggles and ono are as vain as those of 
the bull’ Nay, they are vainer. I shall go out and drive the bull in the way 


— 


that will unt wist his rope. But who shall drive men into freedom? Til they 
use the reason with which they have been gifted, nothing can avail. For 

them there is no special providence. 
Under all forms Se the ultimate power lies with the masses. 
nor landowners, nor orance, Me that 2 


this Bi 

United States may mold to 5 h EE and constitutions. 
Politicians strive for their favor and bid against one another 
for their vote. But what avails this Paii little finger of aggregated capital 
eee eee F 


know how to use their power. 8 tas to e 
tical reform are even those who most feel theinjustice 62 

may be seen in the labor organizations, Though to 5 the 
‘wastetulness of strikes and to feel the necessity of m condi- 


tions through on, these organizations when they come to formulate 
8 seem unable to unite upon any measures capable of large 


ens litical impotency must continue until the masses, or at least that 

of more thoughtful men who are the file leaders of popular opin- 

ion, shall give such heed to larger questions as will enable them to agree on 
the path reform should take. 

It is with the hope of moting such agreement that I pose in these 
pages touxaniines vox uestion which must be settled pelore there can be 
any efficient union in polit action for social reform—the question whether 

er e tarifls are or are not helptul to those who get thelr living ving OJ there 


3 important tn itself, yet far more important in what it tn- 
volves. Not only is it true that its examination can not fail to throw light 
upon other economic questions, bus 1? leads directly to that great “iar 
bor question,“ which every day as it passes brings more and more to the fore- 
in every country of the civilized world. For it is a question of direc- 
uestion which of two divergent roads shall betaken. Whether labor 
is to be ted by governmental restrictions or by the abolition of such re- 
strictions is, in short, the question of how the shall go to untwist his 


rope. 

thocivilited wood in everywhere lies eee Se practical politica: 
world ite 00 

Even when tection t exists a 


8 ö the Son t litical acti whilk in tha 
e subjec e ere o on, e even t 
aon Site tigi tong bas neomed tc 98 


country in w to be most s iy rooted, the policy 
of protection is again raising its head. Here it is evident that the tariff 
uestion is 9 question ot the future. For more 
than = genera on the slavery the war to which it led, and the 
—— gro out of that war have absorbed political attention Jarier 


qaes „ party lines must soon be drawn and rat among those 
n must rage, is the tariff question. 

It behooves not merely those who ire to political leadership, but those 
who would conscientiously use their uence and thelr votes, to corne to intel 


po. 
mate purpose, ought not toexist. One 
either tection does ae eens Bai aaier to labor and raises wages, 
or it does not. If it does, we who feel that labor has not its rightful op- 


and does not eee eee 
unite, not merely in protection, but in dema: far 
more. If it does not, then, even if not posi to the wor 


ny alm in this inquiry fo to ascertain beyond peradventure wheth 5 
tree bes with theinterests of those who live by their la- 
por. I differ with those who say that Lhe the rate of wages the state hasno 
concern. I hold with ba gee gape the increase of wages a legitimate pur- 
28 public policy. To — ore wages isthe t object that ali 
who live by wages ba gen bee pepe and w. are ht ins 
any measure that attain that object, or in this are they selt- 
ishly, for, while the a of wages is the most important of A md se 
laborers, it is also the most imporiantof questions to society at large. W 
ever improves the condition of the lowest and broadest stratum —— 
promote the true interests of all. 

Where the wages of common labor are higb 9 employment 
is easy to obtain, prosperity will be gen: Where wages are highest there 
5 be the largest produc and the most equitable distribution of wealth. 
will invention be most active and the brain best de the hand. There 

comfort, the widest diffusion of knowledge, the purest 


this thoro! I wish to go over all the ground 
tariffs are advocated or 
of free trade would have, and to stop not until conci 
which we may feel absolutely sure. 

To some it may seem too much to think that this can be done. For a cen- 
tury no 1 of gory eget nage been so widely and persistently debated 
as that o tection vs. free trade. Yet it seems to-day as far as ever from 
Bettl — far, indeed, that many have come to deem it a question as to 
which no certain conclusions can be reached, and many more to regard itas 
too complex and abstruse to be understood by those who have not equipped 
themselves by long study. 


This is, indeed, a hopeless view. We may safely leays branches of 
knowledge to such —— can devote themselves to special ts. We may 
safely t what chemists tell us of or astronomers of astron- 


omy, or ologists of the development of language, or anatomists of our 
internal 8 for not only are there in such 8 
temptations to w: the judgment, but the ordinary duties of men and of 


citizens do not call for such 1 ofa 
5 
which relate to 


aiff h 
the production and distribution of wealth, and which thusdirectly affect the 
ort and livelihood ot men. The inte which can alone safely 
in these matters must be the intelligence of the masses, for as to such 


itis the common 5 inion, and not the opinion of the learned few, that finds 
Sop —— . th rdering of public affairs 
the w x req E © proper o! ng of public be like 
the knowledge required for th not an eclipse, the making of achem- 
inscription, or even like 
the knowledge. required then the short- 
ness of human life and the necessities of 6 — — existence must forever con- 
demn the masses of men to orance of matters which affect their 
means of subsistence. If t be so, then po . — — government is hopeless, 
and, confronted on one side iB Bes fact, to which all experience testifies that 
a people can never safely trust to any portion of their number the making of 
regulations which affect their earnings, and on the other by the fact that the 
masses can never see for themselves the effect of such regulations, the 
py vp before mankind is that the many must always be ruled and 
y the few. 
But this is not so. Political economy is only the economy of human ag- 
regates, and its laws are laws which we may individually recognize. What 
3 for their a is not long arrays of statistics nor the col- 
on of laborious! tained facts, but that sort of clear thinking 
wich, keeping 5 rind thed the distinction between the 2 — the whole, seeks 
things, and which is as possible for the unlearned as 


Whether protection does or does not increase national wealth, whether it 
does or does not benefit the laborer, are questions that from 8 nature 
must admit of decisive That the cig Lone between 
and free trade, widely and energetically as ithas been carried on, 3 
led to no accepted conclusion can not therefore be due to difficulties inherent 
in the subject. It may in part be a for by the fact ge Pete! 
pecuniary interests are concerned in . 
said, that 17 interests were concerned in den 
tion of gravi m, that most obvious of physical 
But that so many fair-minded men who have no special interests 
still at variance on this subject can only, it seems to me, be zany. explained 

carried eno’ 


yet been carried to a ck, Genpact 
part of the quest wealth, all has 


is 
simplest of the sciences. Itis but the intellectual recognition, as ted to 


social life, of laws which in their moral tively recognize, 
and which are embodied in the 8 —— Him whom common 
But, like economy has been 


people ladly. 

warped institutions . —— n, denying the ea the equality and and brotherhood of man, 
and ingrained themselves in 

custom and habit of tho 


Its professors and ata Have altaoat ĩͤ DAONNA <0 ce Soon: 
dominated by that class which tolerates noquestioning of socialadjustments 
that give to those who do not labor the fruits of labor's toil. They have been 

>puysicians employed to make a on condition that theyshall dis- 
cover no un truth. Given social conditions such as those that 


the colleges iversities of our time, as 

idle to any enunciation of truths unwelcome to powers that 
Adam early enough that 

the uction of wealth. But Adam Smith—the university professor, 


go een , as 
more probable, was prevented from seeing the necessi Sof f doing so the 
3 f his time and place, He at Tate tallod 20 by 


the prod; 
labor“ had 2 a state of things in which natural wages 
of the produce of labor as would enable the laborer to exist. 


e inquiry which Smith 
did not pursue even such high and generous as that of John Stuart 


Some of the ee of the Anti-Corn-Law contain indications 
that if the ver the English corn laws had 1 continued. 
the discussion $ have been pushed further than te on of revenus 
tariff or e tariff; but, ending as it did, the capitalists of the Man- 
chester school were masinad. and in such discussion as has since ee Eng- 
lish free traders, with few exceptions, have made no further advance, 
American advocates of free trade have merely followed the English d free 


traders. 
On the other hand, the aav eaen al of 
sition to ventureon 


wages. Gorey. have rejected the Mal- 
thusian doctrine, but oniy to set prt untenable o; theory 
which serves the same purpose of inquiry into tne wrongs ot labor, 
and which has been borrowed by continental free traders th 
bat ore apd ht — re 3 reform. 88 8 
. 50 as it t gone, the controversy 2 on 

trade has not been carried to its logical conclusions is evident from the posi- 
tions which both sides occupy. Protectionists and free traders alike seem 
to lack the courage of their convictions. If 5 has the virtues 
claimed for it, why should it be confined to the restriction of im from 
foreign 3 = it really 3 8 and 


Like the two knights of allegory, who, halting one on each side of the shiel 
continued to dispute about it when the advance of either must have reveal 
a truth that would have ended their generate é protectionists and free 
traders stand to-day. Let it be ours Ree Sone Aver peut wherever it may 
lead. The fact is, fully to SORA 1 we must go 
shall find ground hich honest div f er opint — ee ed 

on w! ces of opinion may be recon: 
An harmonious relations. 
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CHAPTER II.—CLEARING GROUND. 


The protective theory has certainly the weight of most 
ance. rty years ago all civilized countries based their 

and though Great Britain has since discarded i 

siderable nation that has done so, while not o have her own colonies, as 
soon as they have obtained the power, shown a disposition to revert to it, 
but such a on has of late years been growing in Great Britain her- 


self. 

It should be remembered, however, that the presumption in favor of any 
belief generally entertained has existed in favor of many beliefs now known 
to be entirely erroneous, and is especially weak in the case of a theory which, 
like that of protection, enlists the support of powerful special interests. The 
history of mankind everywhere shows the power that special interests, capa- 
ble of organization and action, may exertin securing the acceptance of the 
most monstrous doctrines. We have, indeed, only to look around us to see 
how easily a small eg interest may exert poar influence in forming 

ws 


inion and mak: han a large general interest. 
os what is 5 business 


eral accept- 
ones N n it; 


she remains the o; con- 


nobody’s business, so what is every- 

's Interest. Two or three citizens of a seaside town 

of acreek will put 
t it will be a 


ess cruisers, 
have their way ee the larger interests of the whole peonle. What can 


to be- 
lieve that protection is of general benefit. The directness of their interest 
makes them active in their views, and ha’ control of large 
means—for the protected industries are those in which large capitals are 
engaged—and ready on occasion, as a matter of business, to spend 
money in propagat their doctrines, they exert great influence upon the 
organs of public opinion. Free trade, on the contrary, offers no s ad- 
vantage to particular interest, and in the present state of social morality 
benefits or injuries which men in common with their fellows are not 
felt so intensely as those which affect them specially. 

Ido notmean to say that the uniary interests which protection enlists 


suffice to explain the wides; acceptance of its theories and the tenacity 
with which they are held, titis p that these interests do constitute 
a power of the Kind most potent in forming 8 and influencing 9 ene 

on the wide acceptance of pro- 


tion, and that this fact weakens the 
tection might otherwise afford, is a reason why those who believe in 
protection merely because they have constantly heard it praised should ex- 
amine the question for themselves. 

Protection, moreover, has always found an effective ally in those national 

rejudices and hatreds which are in part the cause and in part the result of 
The wars that have made the annals of mankind a record of bloodshed and 
devastation—prejudices and hatreds which have 8 been the means 
by which the masses have been induced to use their own power for their 


own 
of our nationalexistence American protectionists 


ump! 
a 


vement, 
For the first half century 
inted to the protective tariff of Great Britain as an example to be followed; 
t since that 3 1 discarded protection, its American advocates 
have endeavored to utilize national prejudice by constantly speaking of pro- 
tection as an American system and of free trade asa Britishinvention. Just 
now they are 1 prog hnas to utilize in the same way the enmity against 
orete British which long oppressions and insults have engendered in 
the heart, and, in the words of a recent political platform, Irish-Ameri- 
cans are called upon to resist the introduction into America of the English 
theory of free trade, which has been so successfully used as a means to de- 
stroy the industries and oppress the people of Ireland.” 
Even if free trade had or: ated in Great Britain we should be as foolish 
in rejecting it on thataccountas weshould be in refusing to speak our mother 
because it is of British origin, or in going back to hand and water over 
gines were first introduced in Great Britain. But, intruth, 
free trade no more originated in Great Britain than did the habit of walking 
on the feet. Free trade is the natural trade—the trade that goes on in the 
absence of artificial restrictions. It is tection that had to be invented. 
But instead of invented in the United States it was in full force in 
Great Britain long before the United States were thought of. 
It would be nearer the truth to say that protection originated in Great 
Britain, for, if the system did not o te there, it was fully developed 
there, and it was from that country that it has been derived by us. Nor yet 
did the reaction against it originate in Great Britain, but in France, amon; 
a school of eminent men headed by Quesnay, who were Adam Smith's pred- 
ecessors andin many things his teachers. These French economists were 
what neither Smith nor any su uent British economist or statesman has 
been—true free traders. They wished to sweep away not merely protective 
duties, but all taxes, direct and indirect, save a single tax 5 7 6 and values. 
This — am conclusion of free-trade principles the so-called British free 
traders have shirked, and it meets to-day as bitter opposition from the Cob- 
den Club as from American protectionists. 
The only sense in which we can properly of ‘British free trade“ is 
imitation metal as “German 


the same sense in which we speak of acer 

silver.” “British free trade“ is spurious free trade. Great Britain does not 

really enjoy free trade. To say nothing of internal taxes, inconsistent with 

true free trade, she still maintains a cordon of custom-house officers, coast- 
ards, and age-searchers, and still collects over a hundred million dol- 
s of her revenue from import duties. To be sure, her tariffis for revenue 

only,” but a tariff for revenue only is not free e. The ruling classes of 

Great Britain have adopted only so much free trade as suits their class in- 


urd to talk of protection as an American hha 
lonies 


to her a monopoly of the American trade. 
roduced in the growing colonies by these restrictions was 


to 
Britain. This was refused by angana; then and fora long time afterward 
completely dominated by protec 

y 


ve ideas, Butduring the period following 


the Revolution in which the American Union existed during the Articles of 
Confederation, no tariff hampered importations into the American States. 

‘The adoption of the Constitution made a Federal cU pooma, and to give 
the Federal Government an independent revenue a was soon im z 
but although protection had then begun to find advocates in the United States, 
this first American was almost nominal as compared with what the 
British tariff was then or our tariff is now. And in the eral Constitution 
State tariffs were prohibited—a step which has resulted in giving tothe prin- 
ciple of free trade the greatest extension it has had in modern times. Noth- 
ing could more clearly show how far the American people then were from 
accepting the theories of protection since popularized among them, for the 
national idea had not then acquired the force it has since gained, and if pro- 
tection had then been looked upon as necessary the different States would 
not without a struggle have given up the power of imposing tariffs of their 
own. 

Nor could protonon have reached its present height in the United States 
but for the civil war. While attention was concentrated on the struggle and 
mothers were sending their sons to the battlefield, the interests that sought 
protection took advantage of the patriotism that was ready for any sacrifice 
to secure protective taxes such as had never before been med of—taxes 
which they have ever since managed to keep in force, and even in many 
cases to increase, 

The truth is that protection is no more American than is the distinction 
made in our ar Army and Navy between commissioned officers and en- 
listed men—a distinction not of degree but of kind, so that there is between 
the highest noncom oned officer and the lowest commissioned officer a 
deep gulf fixed,a which can only be likened to that which exists between 
white and black where the color line is drawn sharpest. This distinction is 
historically a survival of that made in the armies of aristocratic Europe, 
when they were officered by nobles and recruited from peasants, and has 
been copied by us in the same spirit of imitation that has led us to copy other 
undemocratic customs and institutions. Though we erve this aristo- 
cratic distinction after it has been abandoned in some European countries, 
itis in no sense American. It neither originated with us nor does it consort 
with our distinctive ideas and institutions. s 

So it is with protection. Whatever be its economic merits there can beno 
doubt that it conflicts with those ideas of natural right and personal free- 
dom which received national expression in the establishment of the Ameri- 
can 1 which we have been accustomed to re as distinctively 
American, hat more incongruous than the ad ter: of custom- 
house oaths and the searc) of trunks and hand-bags under the shadow of 
“ Liberty Enlightening the World"? 

As for the assertion that the English theory of free trade has been used 
“to destroy the industries and oppress the pe ple of Ireland,” the truth is 
that it was “the oe theory of protection that was so used. The re- 
strictions which British protection imposed upon the American colonies 
were trivial as com with those imposed upon Ireland. The successful 
resistance of the colonies roused in Ireland the same spirit, and led to the 
great movement of “Irish Volunteers," who, with cannon bearing the in- 
scription “Free Trade or ——!" forced the repeal of those restrictions and 
won for a time Irish legislative independence. 

Whether Irish industries that were unquestionably hampered and throttled 
by British protection could now be benefited by h protection, like the 
question whether protection benefits the United States, is only to be settled 
by a determination of the effects of protection upon the country that imposes 
it. But without going into that, it is evident that the free e between 
Great Britain and Ireland which existed since the union in 1801, has not 
been the cause of the backwardness of Irish industry. There is one part of 
Treland which has enjoyed comparative prosperity and in which important 
industries have wn up—some of them, such as the building of iron ships, for 
which natural advantages can not be claimed. How can this be explained on 
the theory that Irish industries can not be reéstablished without protection? 

If the very men who are now try to persuade Irish-American voters that 
Ireland has been impoverished by ‘ British free trade“ were privately asked 
the cause of the greater prosperity of Ulster over other parts of Ireland, they 
would probably give the answer made familiar religious bigotry—that 
Ulster is enterprising and prosperous because it is Protestant, while the rest 
of Ireland is sluggish and poor use it is Catholic. But the true reason is 
plain. It is that the land tenure in Ulster has been such that a larger por- 
tion of the wealth produced has been left there than in other parts of Ireland, 
and that the mass of the people have not been so remorselessly hunted and 


oppressed. 
In Presb; Skye the same general poverty, the same primitive con- 
ditions of industry exist as in Catholic Connemara, and its cause is to be 


seen in the same rapacious system of landlordism which has carried off the 
fruits of industry and prevented the accumulation of capital. To attribute 
the backwardness of industry amoug a people who are steadily stripped of 
all they can produce above a bare living, to the wantof a protective tariff or 
to religious opinions is like attributing the sinking of a scuttled ship to the 
loss of her figurehead or the color of her paint. 

What, however, in the United States at least, has tended more than any ap- 

ais to national feeling to dispose the masses in favor of protection, has 

m the difference of attitude toward the wor classes assumed by the 
contending policies. In its begin: in this country protection was strong- 
est in those sections where labor had the 1 eha opportunities and was held 
in the highest esteem, while the strength of trade has been the greatest 
in the section in which up to the civil war slavery prevailed. The political 
m which successfully challen: the aggressions of the slave power also 
eclared for a protective tariff, while the men who tried to rend the Union 
in order to establish a nation based u the right of capital to own labor, 
prohibited protection in the constitution they formed. 

The explanation of these facts is, that in one section of the country there 
were many industries that could be protected, while in the other section 
there were few. While American cotton culture was in its earlier stages, 
Southern cotton-planters were willing enough to avail themselves of a heavy 
duty on India cottons, and Louisiana sugar-growers have always been per- 
sistent sticklers for eee But when cotton raised for export became 
the great staple of the South, protection, in the absence of manufactures, 
was not only clearly op d to dominant Southern interests, but assumed 
the character of a sectional imposition by which the South was taxed for 
the benefit of the North. This sectional division on the tariff question had 
no reference whatever to the conditions of labor, but in many minds its effect 

been to associate protection with respect for labor and free trade with 
its enslavement. 

Irr tive of this there has been much in the presentation of the two 
theories to dispose the working classes toward protection and against 
trade. Workingmen generally feel that they do not get a fair reward for 
their labor. They know that what prevents them from successfully de- 
manding higher wa is the competition of others anxious for work, and 
they are naturally disposed to favor the doctrine or party that proposes to 
shield them from competition. This, its advocates urge, is the aim of pro- 
tection, And whatever 8 accomplishes, protectionists at least pro- 
fess regard for the working classes, and proclaim their desires to use the 
powers of government to raise and maintain wages. Protection, they de- 


clare, means the protecton of labor. So constantly is this reiterated that 
that this is the real derivation of the term, and that protec- 
ort for tection of labor.” 
the o ents of 1 have, for the most part, not 
terest in the 


and even with the employment of 
e and demand to beta only tue nd 
on, pr su an e any 
regulator ot the price of 1 the price of pig iron. While 
trictions upon the uction of wealth they have ig- 
bution, and have treated as f. 
tion in which human beings, de of their nat- 
employing themselves, are compelled by biting want 
one another. 

Allthisis true. But itis also true that the needs of labor require more 
than kind words, and are not to be satisfied by such soft phrases as we ad- 
dress to a horse when we want to catch him that we may put a bit in his 
mouth and a saddle on his back. Let me ask those who are ed tore 

protection as favorable to the aspirations of labor, to er whether 
t can be true that what labor needs is to be protected. 
tection is to acknowledge its inferiority; it 


To admit that labor 
is to acquiesce in an assumption that d es the workman to the tion 
of a de ent, and leads logically to the claim that the employé is bound 


the interest of the employer who provides him with work. There 
rac ana of araras aralas ponot to GUE aiat iE Was ps 
men cautious of acce em under © pro- 

~ 1 8 pretense ot p 


or under a re 
stance in the history of the world in h the 

masses has not meant their oppression? The protection that those who have 
got the lawmaking power eir hands have given to labor has at best al- 
ways been the protection that man gives to cattle—he protects them that he 


my. use and eat them. 

ere runs through protectionist fessions of concern for labora tone of 
condescending patronage more ting tomen who feel the true dignity of 
labor than exp: pt could be—an assumptio 


n that pauper- 


What is labor that itshould so need protection? Isnot labor the creator of 
capital, the producer of all wealth? Isitnot the men who labor that feed and 
clothe all o ? Isi has been 


mt? 
Yet whenever or however he came he must have managed to get a 
raise a family! 

When we consider that labor is the producer of all wealth, is it not evi- 
dent that the impoverishment and d dence of labor are abnormal condi- 
tions resulting from restrictions and usurpations, and that instead of ac- 
cepting protection, what labor should demand is freedom. That those who 
advocate any extension of freedom choose to go no further than suits their 
own special purpose is no reason why freedom itself should be distrusted. 
For years it was held that the assertion of our Declaration of Independence 


y 
or does it vitiate the principle that it is still held to apply only to 


ciple. 
political hts. 
And so, that freedom of trade has been advocated by those who have no 


sympathy with labor should not prejudice us against it. Can the road to in- 
dustrial emancipation of the masses be any other than thatof freedom? 


CHAPTER IIL—OF METHOD. 


tarding ha 

of the tackle his weight is thrown upon, 3 id by notice- 

— 8 its tendency is with or against the efforts of those who pull on 
ec 

If in things so simple we maf easily err in assuming cause from effect, how 
much more liable to error aresuch assumptions inregard to the complicated 
phenomena of social life. 

Much that is urged in current discussions of the tariff question is of no va- 
lidity whatever, and however it =e serve the purpose of controversy, can 
not aid in the discovery of truth. t a thing exists with or follows another 
rags is no proof that it is because of that other . This assumption is 
the fallacy post hoc, ergo propter hoc, which leads, if admitted, to the most 

reposterous conclusions, ages in the United States are her than in 

land, and we differ from England in having a paras oe ta But the 
assumption that the one fact is because of the other is no more valid than 
would th that these highe 


the 
It does not follow that an institution 
pered under it, nor bad because a country hich it exists is not prosper- 
ous. It does not even follow that institutions to be found in all prosperous 
countries and not to be found in backward countries are therefore beneficial. 
For this, at various times, ht have been confidently asserted of slavery, 
of polygamy. bs Gente eek 0 88 a 2 — it may still be as- 
serted of public de 0 vate pro y anå, of pauperism, or of the 
existence of distinctively vicious or criminal classes. oi 
Nor even when it can be shown that certain changes in the prosperity of a 
country, of an industry, or of a class, have followed certain other changes in 
laws or institutions can it be inferred that the two are related to each other 
as effect and ca unless it can also be shown that the assigned cause tends 
to produce the l effect, or unless, what is clearly impossible in most 
cases. it can be shown that there is no other cause to which the effect can be 
attributed. The almost endless multiplicity of causes constantly operating 
in human societies, and the almost endless interference of effect with effect, 
make that popular mode ofr Which! call the method of sim- 
ple enumeration worse than useless in social investigations, 
reliance upon statistics, that involves the additional diMiculty of 
Though “figures can not 


As for 
knowing whether we have the right statistics. 


lie,” there is in their collection and eroon such liability to oversight and 
such pad tere to bias that they are to trusted in matters of contro- 
versy until they have been subjected to rigid examination. The value of 
most argumen! — whe m statistics is well illustrated in the story of 
the government clerk who, told to get up the statistics of a certain 
question, wished first to know which side it was desired that they should 
support. Under their imposing appearance of exactness may lurk the gravest 
errors and wildest ge tee 

To ascertain the effect of protective tariffs, we must inquire what they are 
and how they operate. When we thus discover their nature and tendencies, 
we shall be able to weigh what is said for or against them, and have a clue 
by which we may trace their results amid the complications of he- 
nomena. e largest communities are but expansions of thes est 
communities, and the rules of arithmetic by which we calculate gain or loss 
pa transactions of dollars apply as well to transactions of hundreds of mil- 

ions, 

Thus the facts we must use and the principles we must apply are common 
facts that axe known to all and principles that are recogniz: every day life. 
Starting from premises as to which there can be no dispute, we have only 
to be careful as to our steps in order to reach conclusions of which we may 
feel sure. We can not e: mt with communities as the chemist can 
with material substan: or the physiologist can with animals. Nor can we 
find nations so alike in all other respects that we can safely attribute any 
difference in their conditions to the nce or absence of a single cause 
without first ourselves of the tendency of that cause. But the 

tion puts at our command a method of investigating economic 
problems which is within certain limits hardly less useful than actual ex- 
periment. We may test the working of known 2 b 5 
separating, comb: „ox eliminating conditions, t me expioin what 
mean by an illustration I have once before used.* 

When I was a boy I went down to the wharf with another poy to see the 
first iron steamship that had ever crossed the ocean to Philade pos Now, 
he of an iron steamship seemed to us then a good deal like hearing ofa 
leaden kite or a wooden coo! “stove. But we had not been long aboard of 
her before my comrade said in a tone of contemptuous disgust: ‘Pooh! I 
see how itis. She's all lined with wood; that’s the reason she floats.” I 
could not controvert him for the moment, but I was not satisfied, and sitting 
down on the wharf when he left me, Iset to work trying mental ents. 
If it was the wood inside of her that made her float, then the more wood the 
higher she would float; and, mentally, I loaded her up with wood. 

ut, as I was familiar with the process of making boats out of blocks of 
wood, I at once saw wa instead of toang higher, she would sink deeper. 
Then, I mentally took all of the wood out of her, as we dug out our wooden 
boats, and saw that thus lightened she would float higher still. Then, in im- 
1 I jammed a hole in her, and saw that the water would run in and 

e would sink, as did our wooden boats when with leaden keels. 
And thus I saw, as clearly as though I could have actually made these ex- 

riments with the steamer, that it was not the wooden li that made her 

oat, but her hollowness, or, as I would now phrase it, her displacement of 
water. 

In such ways as this, with which we are all familiar, we can isolate, analyze. 
or combine economic principles, by extending or diminishing the scale of 
proponon; either subject them to inspection through a mental ma; — 

ng glass or b a larger field into view, And each one can do for 
himself. In the inquiry upon which we are about to enter, all I ask of the 
reader is that he shall in nothing trust to me. 


CHAPTER IV.—PROTECTION AS A UNIVERSAL NEED, 


To understand a thing it is often well to begin by loo at it, as it were, 
from the outside and observing its relations, before exam it in detail. 
Let us do this with the protective theory. 

Protection, as the term has come to signify a certain national policy, means 
the levying of duties upon imported commodities for taa ed gs of protect- 
ing from competition the home producers of such commodities. Protection- 
ists contend that to secure the highest prosperi of each nation it snould 

roduce for itself everything it is capable of producing, and that to this end 

ts home industries should be protected ae 20 the competition of fo: 


industries. They also contend (in the United States at least) that toenable 
workmen to obtain as high es as possible they should be protected by 
tariff duties against the com tion of goods produced in countries where 


wages are lower. Without 
consider its larger relations. 

The protective theory, it is to be observed, asserts a general law, as true in 
one coun as in another. However protectionists in the United States 
may talk of “American protection“ and “ British free trade,“ protection is, 

of necessity must be, advocated as of universal application. American 
otectionists use the arguments of foreign protectionists, and even where 
hey ite pap that the protective policy of other countries is injurious to us 
commend it as an example which we should follow. They contend that (at 
leastup to a certain point in national development) protection is every- 
where eficial to anation, and free trade everywhere injurious; that the 
prosperous nations have built up their prosperity by protection, and that all 
nations that would be prosperous must ee 5 that policy. And their argu- 
ments must be universal to have any plausibility, for it would be absurd to 
assert that a theory of national gro and prosperity applies to some coun- 
tries and not to others. 

Let me ask the reader who has hitherto accepted the protective theory to 
consider what its necessarily universal character involves. It was the real- 
ization of this that first led me to question thattheory. I was for a number 
of years after I had become of age a protectionist, or rather, I su; I 
was, for, Without real examination, I had accepted the belief, as in the first 
place we all accept our beliefs, on the authority of others. So far, however, 
as I thought at on the subject, I was logical, and I well remember how 
when the Florida and Alabama were American ships at sea, I thought 
their depredations, after all, a good thing for the State in which I lived—Cal- 


puting the correctness of this theory, let us 


ifo: since the increased k and cost of ocean carriage in American 
ships (then the only way of bri g goods from the Eastern States to Cali- 
fornia) would give to her infant ustries something of that needed protec- 
tion against the lower wages better established industries of the East- 


ods Sarr ges the Federal Constitution prevented her from securing by 
a X 

The full ea 3 of such notions never occurred to me till I happened to 
hear the tective theory elaborately expounded by an able man. As he 
urged that American industries must protected from the competition of 
foreign countries, that we ought to work up our own raw materials and allow 
no! to be imported that we could produce for ourselves, I began to 
that these propositions, if true, must be universally true, and that not only 
should every nation shut itself out from Sey cae nation, not only should 
the various sections of every large country tute tariffs of their own to 
shelter their industries from the competition of other sections, but that the 
reason given why no people should obtain from abroad anything they might 


* Lecture before the students of the University of California, on the Study 
of Political Economy, April, 1877. 


make at E It was this that led me to 
1 TCC 


we every- 
Whatshould we think of human laws framed 


the natural efforts 


by o 
üs? Ter the protective theory 
Saposoa by sheGreator DON ise of men who tenant 
laws, 


virtue of social laws, as immutable as the physical 
every other nation and 
Itim Houme Teresa 


8 


become 
these have 
this earth. 


tion by a cordon of tax collectors, with their attendant and 
Such a theo: ht consort with that form.of po which 
to each nation a separate and hostile ; butitis to reconcile it with 
the idea of the unity of theCreative the univ of law. 
a br e disco 
lime truths of the gospel and fatherhood of God; the 


breath, go on to declare that, by virtue of the laws 
of this same God, each nation, to prosper, must defend itself against all other 
nations by a protective tariff? 
alike teach us that the 


to regard each other as rivais and 


tical truth must bea moral truth. Yet who can accept the pro- 
as a moral truth. 

Afew months ago I found Rat Ere aa ay er pliner other 
in the smo car of a Pennsylvania limited express train traveling West. 
with fast trains, turned to fast steamers, and 
ences. 


tom-house 


5 The officer took uick look throi 
was ` e o aq oo; 
marked, durian ct ok for all this.“ 
said the story-teller, and he the trunk.” 


that . 
conspicuously in the first article 
ee in E kaye in the sp bee plan was to crumple up a note and 


edging ita 
little further I found that all four were thoro; believers in the right of an 
employer to discharge any workman who voted for a free-trade candidate, 

as they put it, that no one onght to eat the bread of an employer 
whose interests he opposed. 


the great majority of the American ones who 
with purchases which they smuggle ugh, even 
tom-house oath" a greenback to the 0 


ho had jected th tone of hig — 

man, W. neg © precautions of my smo 

was detected in the endeavor to smuggle in his luggage 

hich he had of course taken a custom-house oath ™ not contain any- 
dutiable) a lot of very valuable presents to a church! 


——— uld serupie EK 

wa wo e abox ora pa or 

anything else that could be carried, across a steamer or across N: 
ara such across a 


Bridge? And why should he scruple to carry 

a ipin a river, or en since once inside the c 
frontier noone would object to carrying them thousands of miles? 
‘That unscrupulous men, for their own advantage, break laws in- 
— — io bo wrong .. “Whether we ROIA the Denis of 
sm proves a 8 ther we 0 o 
moral ideas to be intuitive or 


some, 

conduct ma: instin 

Well-being, how is it, it the ator has ordain 
ve that the moral sense takes no 


cognizance of such 
as others hold, what we call moral perceptions be the result of general ex- 


perience of what conduces to the common good, heer in 38 thas the beneficial 
on 


effects of protection have not dey moral 
To make that acrime by statute w. is no crime in morals is inevitably 
to destroy respect for law; to resort tooaths to prevent men from doing what 
teel ures no one is to weaken the sanctity of oaths. Co 
evasion, false are inseparable from tariffs. Can that 
of which these are the 


ie ie ccc of the apan i Se the contents of every 


b e, and 
nature of man always must provoke, co tion and fra: be neces- 

Sary to the prosperity and progress of 1 
Consider, moreover, how this of protection conflicts with 
would think of recommend- 


commonexperience and habits 


really be an ad 
poe eae ba would as promotive of civilization? Yet a dis- 
ting te, w to eke de en baer tend aoe 


ways, the 
as beneficial. But if such things 
cial? The effect of such things is to -~ 
ties; the effect of tariffs is to increase 


8 fields mightalso be his. triumph is wichin the power of 
human who in thisage ofmarvelscandoubt? And who would not 
hail with ht the news that invention had at last brought to realiza! 

the dream of 2 of the atmosphere as practicable as 
navigation of ocean? Yet if ve be true this mastery 
of another element a to man. . 
tection ble. inland town and village,every rood of ground on 


gas bids fair to for ve coal far more than 
could the free importation of foreign coal. Central New York 
ve recently revealed which will de- 


stroy the ustry of salt- 5 which we impose a duty on 
— — Salt. We * the avowed purpose of 
ucts of cheap f ü A —.— ar ae that 

produce goods cheaper than cheapest fo: 5 Clear 
consistent is that of would not only t 
foreign but forbid the introduction of labor-saving 8 

The aim of in short, is to vent the bringing into a country of 
things in themselves useful and valuable, in order to compel the of 
such But what all in the individ 


mankind, ual of everyday 
as to be desired is not the making of things, but the possession of 


CHAPTER V.—THE PROTECTIVE UNIT. 


life, 
things. 


first place, an obvious al in 
the protective unit and saying that each should have aprotective 
What is meant by nation or country in the protectionist theory is an inde- 
pendent political division. Thus Great Britain and Ireland are considered 
nation, France another, Germany another, Switzerland another, the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and each of the Central and South American 
= pwr are others. But these divisions are arbitrary. They do not coin- 
cide with any differences in soil, climate, race, or industry; they have no 
maximum or minimum of ti 


y 
to-day are very different 


ht upon this theory to have 
had. een et now, upon the same theory, they no 
need these tariffs. Alsace and Lorraine when provinces of France 

be protected against Germany. Now that they are 


against Canada, and the Canadians a tariff 
Canada were to come into the Union the necessity for both 


show that the protective is destitute of 
J principles 


to the varlous States of Italy or Germany to trade with other 
now, it could not have injurious before they were united, If and 
are trade with Germany now, they would have 


That tectionist writers are themselves conscious of this absurdity is to 
be seen their constant effort to suggest the idea, too terous to be 
broadly stated, that nations instead of being purely ar 
visions of natural, di 


mankind, are or di appointed, 

to multiply instances, Robert Ellis Thompson (Political Economy, 
page 34) defines a nation as a ene oe living under 
one ernment, and occu) a continuous area, is area is a district 
whose natural bow ate it as intended for the site of an inde- 
pendent ple.” This definition is given while underneath is 
a. type: No one point of this definition is tial save 
the second.” Yet in spite of ad: 


to suggest a different impression 
sd existence of nations as parts 
“providential boundaries of nations,” etc. 
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the free exchange of their d Canada enter erican Union, 
they could not be injured by freedom to exchange their ucts now. 

Consider how inconsistent with the protective theo the free trade that 
prevails between the 3 of the American Union. Union includes an 
area almost as as Europe, yet the protectionists who hold that each 
Euro) country ought to protect itself 


the free trade that exists between the American States, though — 


kingdoms, and the 


as great. ß t of Germany 
Ero ar aora not nev Jerse ot 


American Uni Industry 
and commerce, when left to 3 pay no more attention to political 
than do birds 22 Ashes. 


tective 
ble political A hivi- 
for the the area 


a not produce, but — 


the protective 
Pon protective principles the same tariff will no better suit all the States 


of gir ... BOONEN ES I OOT pe raes Mas- 


sylvania enjoyed protection uisiana on sugar. Or- 
anges may ; 
ida needs a tective duty on does not. And so on 


1 carried long distances in raw form, 
to be brought back in finished form. 
In the same way the iron workers of Ohio need protection 
sylvania more than they do against . 
tect Rocky Mountain coal- the coal of Nova Scotia, Brit. 
Eu Colum and which can not come into competition with 
them, while not protecting the coal of Iowa; or to protect the 


Upon the tective theory tection is most needed like indus- 
tries. All — . chat the United States has ter need ot 

t Great Britain than against Brazil; and against 
the United States than India; all agree that if we must have free 


of New Hampshire and Vermont, of In 
7 eee e there is 


And since adjoining townships differ 
than adjoining States, they require protective 


The Seen en ap ge came toge 
sovereignties, e: retaining the full 
levying 9 Ras im Which was n 


tec themselves would never 
the Union ee as at first 
ation lacked the f. 


— 
Mor can there be any doubt that if our political organization made our 
piste independent of one another, we should have, in our townships 
the same clamor for protection against the industries of other 
townships and villages that we have now for the protection of the nation 
er nations. 


neymen hi FF ns, will adver- 

tise more Seely in 3 — thus will the town grow and 
oreover,” I might say, ‘‘what a useless waste of labor there is in 

ing mili and patter FT... ORAE O HONEEK and Brook- 


ustries — those of New York and Brooklyn. 
. ultural im furniture may 
ae ee WALA 


to Broakiyn or New York. Thus, of Jamaica 
thi ustries which a protective tariff will build up here ‘ill 
increased demand for labor will make wages 


valid as the 
Sorne anora United 


hysical 
as to But a social condition in the principle of protec- 
— was thus fully carried out would be a condition of utter barbarism. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
BEDE CH 
HON. GEORGE W. FITHIAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 11, 1892, 
the bill R. to jl on the free list and to reduce a 
On (H. R. 6007) 9 on the duties 


Mr. FITHTAN said 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Aies ss Le teisthd shed Santee 
following from the pen of Hon. Henry George on the tariff ques- 


tion: 
CHAPTER VI.—TRADE. 


Protection ee prevention. To is to or defend. 

What is it that by tariff ts? Itistrade. To more 
exactly, it is tha: of trade w) in other 
countries commodities that might be 8 at home. 

But trade, protection to preserve and defend us, is 
not, like nasa uake, or tornado, some — that comes without human 

Trade imp! human action. There can be no need of 

from or defending trade, there are men who want to trade 


unless 
O, then, are the men against whose efforts to trade 
h ery ” preserves and defends us? 
TAAA ies ere a eat geet net cent bn or op 
for myself, I should have said that the men whom “ protection” de- 
fends us 5 producers who wish to 5 8 home mar- 
kets. This is the runs an donker entra 


ty, however strong it 
i yeas there must be be two Noone who 3 — to trade, and 


bu foreign 
ad | buy. ft Americans didnot wa nto buy ien parser a thee he teadewhinn 
our tarif aims 


ny moro, 
. bi wore upon China, and the United States upon Boe ome 
e, but force their 
governments to le? them. If the people not wanted to trade, the open- 
e rnd aap would have useless. 

however, do not use their armies and fleets to ons 

3 Sports to trade. What they use their armies and fleets for 
the to close one another's ports. . then is to pre- 


y 
vent the carrying in in of things even more than the bringing out of 


. 


importing rather than A ra e can bemore quickly injured 
by preventing = from getting t an by 8 from send - 
8 away. Trade does not req force. Free 

S Ree ee et It is pro 
that requires force, k ‘or it consists in pre v thay. 
want todo. of force as are block- 


are asmuch applicat 

isthe preventtrade. The differ- 
squadrons are a means whereby na- 
tions seek to prevent their enemies from trading; protective 
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m another 


daughters could want; delu; with a horse and buggy; overwhelmed with 
ries, — 7 è 


clo! , With groce ood fine pictures, or anything else 
that has value? And who would take it kindly if anyone should assume to 
tect him by driving off those who wan to b him such things? 


another. unless that other wants to buy, but international trade Goes not 
consist in sending out goods to be sold. The 2 mass of the imports of 
that have been ordered by the peo- 


facturers because undervaluation is thus made easier. 
But it is not the importer whois the cause of Lp gendarme Whether goods 


are brought here by erican importers or sent A hy exporters, 
the cause of their coming here is that they are ask ‘or by the American 
people. It is the demand of purchasers at retail that causes 8 to be im- 


po Thus a protective tariff is a prevention by a people not of what 
others want to do to them, but of what they themselves want to do. 

When inthe common use of the word we speak of individuals or communities 
protecting themsel there is alwaysimplied the existence of some external 


fire or disease, robbers or invaders; something disposed 
the protected object to. The only cases in 


It implies some protector of superior intelligence, as when we speak of im- 
beciles, or young children being protected against their 
own irrational acts. 


But the systems of restriction which their advocates have named “ protec- 
tive” lack both the one and the other of these essential qualities of real pro- 
tection. What they defend a people is not external enemies or dan- 
gers, but what that people themselves want todo. Yet this “protection” is 
not the protection of a superior intelligence, for human wit has not yet been 
able to devise any scheme by which any intelligence can be secured in a 
parliament or congress su or to that of the pore it represents. 

That where protective tariffs are im it is in accordance with the na- 
tional will I do not deny. What I wish to point out is that even the le 
who thus impose Tone tariffs upon themSelves still want to do what by 
acer tariffs they strive to vent themselves from doing. This is seen 

the tendency of importation to continue in spite of tariffs, in the disposi- 
tion of citizens to evade their tariff whenever they can, and in the fact that 
the very same individuals who demand the imposition of tariffs to prevent 
the importation of foreign commodities are among the individuals whose 
å for those commodities is the cause of their importation. Given a 
and child is a tectionist, and a tariff 


ae pTi ard something more 
breathe.” th 9 assert action on the part of 


consciousness is absorbed ought, or is dormant in sl 
all my will I try to stop breathing, I yet, in spite of myself, try to breathe, 
and will continue that endeavor while life lasts. Other vital functions are 
even further beyond consciousness and will, We live by the continuous car- 
on of multifarious and delicate processes apparent only in their results 
and utterly irresponsive to mental direction. 
Between the man and the community there is in these 9 an analogy 
which becomes closer as civilization progresses and social relations grow 
more 8 That power of the whole which is lodged in governments is 
ts field of consciousness and action much as the conscious will of 
the individual is limited, and even that consensus of personal beliefs and 
wishes termed gone opinion is but little wider in its range. There is, be- 
yond national tion and below national consciousness, 2 life and relation 
of and a performance of functions which are to the social body What the 
vital processes are to the purapa 3 
What would happen to the individual if all the functions of the body were 
laced under the control of the consciousness, and a man could forget to 
reath or culate the amount of gastric juice needed by his stomach, 
or blunder as to what his kidneys should take from the blood, is what would 
happen 2 a nation in which individual activities were directed by gov- 
ernmen: 


And though a people collectively may institute a tariff to prevent trade, 
their individual wants and desires will still force them to to trade, just 
as when a man ties a ligature round his arm his blood will still try to circu- 
late. For the effort of each to sat his desires with the least exertion, 
which is the motive of trade, is as instinctive and persistent as are the insti- 

tions which the vital organs of the body obey. It is not the importer and 

e exporter who are the cause of trade, but the daily and hourly demands 
of those who never think of impo: or exporting, and to whom trade car- 
ries that which they demand, just as the blood carries to each fiber of the 
body that for which it calls. 

It is as natural for men to trade as it is for blood to circulate. Man is by 
nature a trading animal, impelled to trade by persistent desires, placed ina 
world where Nhe Aas shows that he was intended to trade, and finding in 
trade the possibility of social advance. Without trade man would be a sav- 


ere each family raises its own food, builds its own house, makes itsown 
clothes, and manufactures its own tools, no one can have more than the bar- 
est necessities of life. and every local failure of crops must bring famine. A 
people living in this way will be independent, but their independence will 
resemble that of thefbeasts. They will be r, ignorant, and all but power- 
less against the forces of nature and the vicissitudes of the seasons. 

This social condition, to which the protective theory would logically lead, 
is the lowest in which man is ever found—the condition from which he has 
toiled upward. He has progressed only as he has learned to satisfy his 
wants by exch with his fellows and has freed and extended trade. 
The difference between naked savages possessed only of the rudiments of 
the arts, cowe in ignorance Abe weakness before the forces of nature, 
and the wealth, the knowledge, and the power of our W bp civilization, is 
due to the ex e of the independence which is the of the protective 
systein, for that inter independence which comes with trade. Men can not 
apply themselves to the production of but one of the a oe human wants 
demand unless they can exchange their products for products of others, 


Though wit 


And thus it is only as the growth of trade permits the division of labpr that, 
beyond the merest ents, skill can be developed, knowledge 
and invention made; and that productive power can so gain upon the re- 
quirements for maintaining life that leisure becomes possible and capital 
can be accumulated, b 
If to prevent trade were to stimulate industry and promote J indie adi f then 
the localities where he was most isolated would show the first advances of 
afforded by ‘ged moun- 
de and tempestuous for the 


Za- 

. Itis on accessible harbors, by navigable rivers and much 
8 7 that we find cities arising and the arts and sciences de- 
i d as trade becomes free and extensive—as roads are e and 
navigation improved; as pirates and robbers are extirpated and treaties of 
peace put an end to chronic warfare—so does wealth a nt and civiliza- 
tion grow. All our great labor-saving inventions, from thatofmoney tothat 
of the steam engine, spring from trade and promote its extension. Trade 
has ever been the 5 of war, the eradicator of prejudice, the dif- 
fuser of knowledge. Itis by trade that useful seeds and an: s, usefularts 
and inventions, have been carried over the world, and that men in one place 
have been enabled not only to obtain the products, but to profit by the obser- 
vations, discoveries, and inventions of men in other places. 

In a world created on protective principles, all habitable parts would have 
the same soil and climate, and be fitted for the same productions, so that the 
inhabitants of each locality would be able to produce at home all they re- 

Its seas and rivers would not lend themselves to navigation, and 
every little section intended for the habitation of a separate community 
would be guarded by a protective mountain chain. If we found ourselves in 
such a world, we ht infer it to be the intent of nature that each people 
should develop its on industries independently of all others. But the world 
in which we do find ourselves is not merely adapted to intercommunication, 
but what it yields to man is so distribu as to compel the ple of differ- 
ent localities to trade with each other to fully satisfy their desires. The di- 
versities of soil and climate, the distribution of water, wood and mineral 
deposits, the currents of sea and air, produce infinite differences in the adap- 
tion of different parts to different productions. It is not merely that one 
zone yields s and coffee, the bannana and the pineapple, and another 
wheat and barley, the apple and the potato; that one supplies and another 
cotton; that here are hitisides adapted to pasture and there valleys fitted for 
the plow; here granite and there clay; one place iron and coal and in 
another copper and lead; but that there are erences so delicate that, 
though experience tells us they exist, we can not say to what they are due. 

Wine of a certain quality is produced in one place which cutt from the 
same vines will not yield in another place, though soil and ate seem 
Some localities, without assignable reason, become renowned for 
productions of one kind and some for productions of another kind; and 2 1 
rience often shows that plants thrive differently in different p of the 


om be carried on that we find wealth first accumulating 
on 
travele 
velop: 


same fleld. These endless diversities, in the adaptation of different ts of 
the earth's surface to the production of the different t uired by man, 
show that nature has not intended man to depend for the su of his wants 


upon his own production, but to exchange with his fellows, just as the plac- 
ing of the meat before one guest at table, the vegetables before another, and 
the mons: before another, shows the intent of the host that they should help 
one another. 

Other natural facts have similar . It has long been known that to 
obtain the best crops the farmer should not sow with seed grown in his 
own fields but with seed brought from afar. The strain of domestic animals 
seems always improved by imported stock, even poultry breeders findingit 
best to sell the male birds they raise and supply their places with cocks brought 
froma distance. Whether or not the same law holds true with r; 
phyiscal part of man, it is certain that the admixture of peoples 
ulating mental effects. Prejudices are worn down, wits ares ned, lan- 
guage enriched, habits and customs brought to the test of comparison, and 
new ideas enkindled. The most progressive peoples, if not always of mixed 
blood, have always been the peoples who came most in contact with and 
learned mostfrom others. “Home keeping youths have ever homely wits” is 
true of nation. 

And, further than this, it is characteristic of all the inventions and discov- 
eries that are so ery. increasing our power over nature that they require 
the greater division of labor, and trade. Thus every step in advance 
destroys the independence and increases the interdependence of men. The” 
appointed condition of human progress is evidently that men shall come into 
closer relations and become more and more dependent upon each other. 

Thus therestrictions which protectionism urges us to es nourselves 
are about as well calculated to promote national prosperi yas tures, that 
would impede the circulation of the blood, would be to ee bodily health 
and comfort. Protection calls upon us to pay officials, to encourage spies 
and informers, and to provoke fraud and perjury, for what? Why to pre- 
serve ourselves from and protect ourselves against some which offends 
no moral law; something to which we are instinctively impelled; something 
without which we could never have emer; from barbarism, and somet 
which physical nature and social laws e prove to be in conformity wit 
the creative intent. 

It is true that protectionists do not condemn all trade, and though some of 
them have wished for an ocean of fire to bar out fore ucts, others, 
more reasonable if less logical, would permit a country to import things it 
can not produce. The international trađe which they concede to be harmless 
amounts not to a tenth and perhaps not a twentieth of the international 
trade of the world, and, so far as our own country is concerned, the things we 
could not obtain at home amount to little more than a few productions of 
the torrid zone, and even these, if properly protected, might be grown at 
home by artificial heat, to the incidental enco ment of the glass and coal 
industries. But, so far as the correctness of the theory foes, it does not mat- 
ter whether the trade which protection“ would permit, as compared with 
that it would prevent, be more or less. What Protection“ calls on us to 
preserve ourselves from, and ourselves t,is trade. And whether 
trade-be between citizens of the same nation or citizens of different nations, 
and whether we get by it things that we could produce for ourselves or 
things that we could not produce for ourselves, the object of trade is always 
the same. 

If I trade with a Canadian, a Mexican, or an lishman, it is for the same 
reason that I trade with an American—that I would rather have the thing he 
gives me than the thing I give him. Why should I refuse to trade with a for- 
eigner any more than with a fellow-citizen when my object in trading is my 
advantage, not his? And is it not in the one case, quite as much as in the 
other, an inj to me that my trade should be prevented? What difference 
does it make whether it would be Sa gt or impossible for me to make for 
myself the Rung tor which I trade? If I did not want the thing I am to get 
more than the.thing I am to give, I would not wish to make the trade, Here 
is a farmer who oe to exchange with his neighbor a horse he does not 
want for a couple of cows he does want. Would it benefit these farmers to 
prevent this trade onthe ground that one might breed his own horses and the 
other raise his own cows? Yet if one farmer lived on the American and the 
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other lived on the Canadian side of the line this is just what both the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Governments would do. And this is called “protection.” 

It is only one of the many benefits of trade that it enables people to obtain 
what the natural conditions of their own localities would not enable them to 
produce. This is, however, so obvious a benefit that protectionists can not 
altogether ignore it, and a favorite doctrine with American protectionists 
is that trade ought to follow meridians of longitude instead of parallels of 
latitude, because the great differences of climate and co! uently of natural 
productions are between north and south.* The most desirable reconstruc- 
tion of the world on this theory would be its division into countries con- 
sisting of narrow strips running from the equator to the poles, with high 
tariffs on either side and at the equatoral end, for the polar ice would serve 
the purpose at the other. 

But in the mean time, despite this notion that trade ought to be between 
north and south rather than between east and west, the fact is that the 

at commerce of the world is and always has been between east and west. 

d the reason Is clear. Itis that peoples most alike in habits and needs 
will call most largely for each other's productions, and that the course of 
migration and of assimilating influences has been rather between east and 
west than between north and south. 

Difference in latitude is but one element of difference in climate, and dif- 
ference in climate is but one element of the endless diversity in natural pro- 
ductions and capacities. In no one place will nature yield to labor all that 
man finds useful. be Fag e to one class of products involves nonadapta- 
tion to others. Trade, 2 ee us to obtain each of the things we need 
from the locality best fitted for its production, enables us to utilize the high- 
est powers of nature in the production of them all, and thus to increase 
enormously the sum of various things which a given quantity of labor ex- 
pended in 5 can secure. ~ 

But what is even more important, trade also enables us to utilize the 

hest powers of the human factor in production. All men can not do all 
t erg haa There are differences in physical and mental powers 
whic. ve ‘ferent degrees of aptitude for Saga pace of the work of 
supplying human needs. And far more im t still are the differences 
that arise from the development of special s By devoting himself to one 
branch of production a man can acquire skill which enables him with the 
same labor to produce enormously more than one who has not made that 
branch his 8 ty. Twenty boys may have equal aptitude for any one of 
twenty trades, but if every boy tries to learn the twenty trades none of them 
can become good workmen in any; whereas, if each devotes himself to one 
trade, all may become good workmen. There will not only be a saving of 
the time and effort required for learning, but each, moreover, can in a sin- 
gle vocation work to much better advantage, and may acquire and use tools 
— 9 70 It would be impossible to obtain and employ did each attempt the 
Whole twenty. 

And as there are differences between individuals which fit them for differ - 
ent branches of production, so, but to a much greater degree, are there such 
differences between communities. Not to speak again of the differences due 
to situation and natural facilities, some things can be produced with greater 
relative ad van where population 18 others where it is dense, and 
differences in ustrial development; in 3 customs, and related occn- 

oduce differences in relative adaptation. Such gains, moreover, 
asat the division of labor between individuals, attend also the division 
of labor between communities, and lead to that localization of industry 
which causes different places to become noted for different industries. Wher- 
ever the production of some alt becomes the leading industry, skill 
is more acquired, and is carried to a higher pitch, supplies are most 
readily procured, a and correlative occupations grow up, andalarger 
scale of production leadsto theemploymentof more efficient methods. Thus 
in the natural development of ty trade bri about differentiations of 
errs between communities as between viduals, and with similar 
efits. 


Men of different nations trade with each other for the same reason that 


rall. 
mi — 1 9 adopt it and 
the forces t make civiliza 


8 woul 


an because they do notaffect all trade, and page epN 77 5 6 
adop m from 


dy home production, or y, importation, Sopena solely upon which mode of 
nin, argest result tot 


ject, to regulate the play of their 
1 by bandages, or to control the circulation of their blood by ligatures, 
would be not a whit more absurd than to assert that the way for nations to 
become rich is for them to restrict the natural tendency to trade. 


CHAPTER VII.—PRODUCTION AND PRODUCERS. 


Remote from neighbors, in a part of the country where population is only 
be: to come, stands therude house of anewsettler. Asthestars come 
out, a rudy light gleams from the little window. The housewife is Topar 
ing a me he wood that burns so cheerily was cut by the settler, the our 
now turning into bread is from wheat of his > the fish hissing in the 
pan were caught by one of the boys, and the water bubbling in the kettle, in 


* This, then, is our position 8 commerce * * that it should 
interchange the productions of diverse zones and climates, 3 in its 
t 


tr: c voyages lines of longitude oftener than lines of latitude.— 
Horace Greeley, Political Economy, page 39. 
Legitimate and 


natural commerce moves rather along the meridians than 
along the parallels of latitude.—Prof. Robert lite ‘Thompson, Political 
Eccuomy, page 217. 
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readiness to be poured on tho tea, was brought from the spring by the eldest 
girl before the sun had set. 

The settler cut the wood. But ititook more than that to produce the wood. 
Had it been mereiy cut, it would still be lying where it fell. The labor of 
hauling it was as much a part of its production as the labor of cutting it. 
So the journey to and from the mill was as necessary to the production of 
the flour as the planting and reaping of the wheat. To 8 the flsh the 
boy had to walk to the lake and trudge back again. And the production of 
the water in the kettle uired not merely the exertion of the girl who 
proughe it from the spring, but also the sinking of the barrel in which it col- 
lected, and the making of the bucket in which it was carried. 

As for the tea, it was grown in China, was carried on a bamboo pole upon 
the shoulders of a man to some river village, and sold to a Chinese merchant, 
who shipped it by boat to a treaty port. There, haying been packed for 
ocean transportation, it was sold to the agency of some American house and 
sent by steamer to San Francisco. Thence it passed by railroad, with an- 
other transfer of ownership, into the hands of the Chicago jobber. The job- 
ber, in turn, in pursuance of another sale, ship it to the village store- 
keeper, who held it so that the settler might get it when and in such quanti- 
ties as he pleased, just as the water from the spring is held in the sunken 
barrel so that it may be had when needed. 

The native dealer who first purchased this tea of the grower, the merchant 
who shipped it across the Pacific, the Chicago jobber who held it as ina res- 
ervoir until the storekeeper ordered it, the storekeeper who, brin; it 
from Chicago to the village, held it as in a smaller reservoir until the settler 
came for it, as well as those concerned in its transportation, from the coolie 
who carried it to the bank of the Chinese river to the brakeman of the train 
that brought it from Chicago—were they not all parties to the production of 
that tea to this family as truly as were the peasants who cultivated the plant 
and gathered its leaves? 

Thesettler got the tea by exchanging for it money obtained in exchange 
for things produced from nature by the labor of himself and his boys. Has 
not this tea, then, been produced to this family by their labor as truly as the 
wood, the flour, or the water? Is it not true that the labor of this family de- 
voted to producing things which were exchanged for tea has really produced 
tea, even in the sense of causing it to be grown, cured, and transported? It 
is not the growing of the tea in China that causes it to be brought to the 
United States. Itis the demand for tea in the United States—that is tosay, 
the readiness to give other products of labor for it—that causes tea to be 
grown in China for shipment to the United States. 

To produce is to bring forth, or to bring to. There is no other word in 
our language which includes at once all the operations, such as catching, 
gathering, extracting, growing, breeding, or making, by which human labor 

rings forth from nature, or brings to conditions adapted to human uses, 
the material things desired by men and which constitute wealth. When, 
therefore, we wish to speak collectively of the o 
are secured, or fitted for human use, as distinguished from operations which 
consist in moving them from place to place or pass them from hand to 
hand after they have been so secured or fitted, we are obliged to use the word 
production in the distinction of transportation or exchange. But we should 
always remember that this is but a narrow and special use of the wurd. 

While in conformity with the usages of our language we may properly 
speak of production as 8 from transportation and exchange. 
just as we may properly speak of men as dis ished from women an 
children, yet in its full me: production includes transportation and 
exchange, just as men includes women and children. In the narrow mean- 
ing of the word we speak of coal as having been produced when it has been 
moved from its gia in the vein to the surface of the ground; but evident) 
the moving of the coal from the mouth of the mine to those who are to use it 


et coal b; diggi 
it from Nova Scotia, or Australia, or land, A exc! ange for 
truly as in the other, 


Through all protectionist 9 runs the notion that transporters and 
Whose 


rs, 
and the ex- 
things as is extract- 


does 
not alter the fact that real trad d trans- 
po commodities, is a part o: uction—a so necessary and so im- 
portant that without it the other operations of production could only be 
carried on in the most primitive manner and with the most niggard results. 

And not least important of the functions of the trader is that of holding 
things in stock, so that those who wish to use them may be able to get them 
at such times and places and in such quantities as are most convenient. This 
is a service analogous to that performed by the sunken barrel which holds 
the water ofa 8 that it can be had by the bucketful when needed, or 
by the reservoirs and pipes which enable the inhabitant of a city to obtain 
water by the turning of a faucet. The profits of traders and ‘‘middlemen” 
may sometimes be excessive (and anything which hampers trade and in- 
creases the capital necessary to carry it on tends to make them excessive) 
but they are in reality based upon the performance of services in holding and 
distribut things as well as in tran: t a 

“When Charles Fourier was young,” says Prof. Thompson (Political Econ- 
omy, page 199), “he was ona visit to is, and priced at a street stall 
some apples of & sort that grow abundantly in his native province. He 
was amazed to find that they sold for many times the sum they would 

at home, ha passed thro the hands of a host of middlemen on 

their way from the owner of the orchard to the eater of the fruit. The im- 

pronon received at that instant never left him; it gave the first impulse to 

is thinking out his socialistic scheme for the reconstruction of society, in 

which, among other Pa ts changes, the whole class of traders and their 
profits are to be abolished." 

This story, quoted appro ly to convey an idea that the trader isa mere 
toll-gatherer, simply shows what a 5 thinker Fourier was. If he 
had undertaken to bring with him to Paris a supply of apples and to 
them around with him so that he could have one when he felt like it, he woul 


farmers, or manufacturers, since the 3 a things 
oyment o 


have formed a much truer idea of what he was really paying for in the in- 


creased price. 
That price included not merely the cost of the apple at its place of growth, 


*In my conception, the chief end of a true political economy is the con- 
version of idlers and useless exchangers and traffickers into habitual, effect- 
ive producers of wealth.—Horace Greeley, Political Economy, page 29. 

The trader adds nothing to the real wealth of society. He neither directs 
and manages a vital change in the form of matter as does the farmer, nor a 
chemical and mechanical change in form as does the manufacturer. He 
merely transfers from the of their production to the place of de- 
mand."—Prof. R. E. 


ipson, Political Economy, page 198. 


tions by which things 


muneration for the service and ca capital of the 
the apples in stock ap re the vender chose to také them, 
ent to the vender for all day in the streets of Paris in 

order to supply a few apples to those who wanted an apple then and there. 
gotoa druggist. sand buy à small quantity of medicine or chemi- 
pay many times original cost of those articles, but what I thus pay 
is in much larger degree wages than profit. Out of such small sales the 
— — ust gh S not only the cost of what he selis me, with other costs 
incidental to business, but also payment for his services. These serv- 
ces consist not 55 in the actual exertion of giving me what I want, but 
there in readiness to serve me when I choose to come, In the 


oss of 8 ap) 
wholesaler, who he 
also 


ime." And he must manifestly not merely c “waiting time” for 

but also for the stock of many different t occasionall 

called for, which he must keep on hand. He has been wait Fi an 
, in sudden 


his stock in ee of the fact that such persons as m. 
need of some small 


If Sach consumer had to go to the producer for the arial p EPR NA individu- 
ally demand: producer would have tocharge a higher onaccountof 
labor and expense of atte: to such tio A 


in 
ed in suiting a customer with a single pair. 
going to to the producer direct would involve an enormous increase of cost and 
to the e even when such a method ot obtaining things would 
not be . impossible. 
dlemen” do is to save to both parties this trouble and 


of a great system of water supply as compared with the 
a er system for each house. 

er than this, these middlemen between producer and consumer 
BF oy an enormous economy in the amount of commodities that it is neces- 
sary to keep in stock to provide for a given consumption, and consequently 
vastly — the loss from deterioration and decay. Let anyone 
what amount of stores would be needed to keep in their accustomed supply, 
even for Prope a Sr a yg en to easy access to those handy magazines of 


hich retail 19 maintain. He will see at once that there 


fost o ye 


the things that wo keep longer, such as flour, s. vod. ott thn Will axe 

that but for the retail it would be n t much ter quan- 

hones oe poe kept in each house, with a muc: i greater liability to loss 
t. But it is when he comes to not constan 


net but which, when needed, though it earns net be once a year or once in 

a lifetime, may be needed very badly—tha: will realize fully how much 

_ abused “middleman” economizes the z Do mi of society and increases 
the opportunities of its members, 


would have to keep ms hand for themselves, or 
7 of of the ove of cob) tive su; 
3 various 


dealer does for ei who —.— 0 

associations have to a certain ex- 
failed in the United States 

keeping things in store an 

distribu to co ed are on the whole performed more 
satisfactorily and more economically by . store or stock keep- 
ers than the 6 ms of consumers. And the 
tendencies of the time to 3 distribution as well as in the pro- 
duction of commodities, about through the 2 of competi- 
tion Ni o consumer us is at by coöp- 


os ly 

ved society Ff... secmcloeenars 208 
other 5 is quite tras, But so there seem to be too may pest 
sional men, too many mechanics, too many farmers, and too many la rere: 
What may be the cause of this most curious te of things it may may hereafter 
le in our way to inquire, but at present I am onl concerned in pointing out 
that the trader is ni T 7 
real wealth of society,” but that the 55 and exchanging 
K of the wor. 5 \uman needs as is 


tracting, or 
Nef nid it be 6 forgotten that the investigator, the . 

tencher, the LA poet, the rid though not engaged the production 

of weal! not only ee oe uction of utilities and satisfac- 

see on of wealth is only n y acquiri 
wers and elevating the mo 

uce wealth. For man does not 

„In which so much fuel 1 — 
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CHAPTER Sit Seine FOR REVENUE. 
VV as on im) 
exports are prohibited by the ‘tution of the United States, and are now 
levied Haiei & few countries, such as Brazil, and by them only on afew 
articles. è tariff, as we have to GODINE St, isa schedule of taxes upon im- 


The word “tarif” is said to be derived from the Spanish town of Tarifa, 
The octroi, or municipal tariff on produce brought into a 


levied in 9 — for a time by the Revolution. It 
of the local in Europe, which npe ted 


rts; but duties on 
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pimp enhet (Seed to Paris, the octroi at the Paris gates,* the 


near Gibraltar, where 75 Moors ar 1. of their ob ope collected dui 

probably —.— after the manner of hinese local custom-houses call 
levied dt tations.” But the ning — older thanthename. Augustus Cesar 

le fea duties on imports into Italy, and there were tariffs long before the 


te 3 tariffs originate is that of raising revenue. The idea 
them protection is au afterthought. And before considering the 
8 ve Toone of tariffs it will be well to consider them asa means for 
Sale n revenue. 
It is us assumed, even by the opponents of protection, that tariffs 
tained for revenue, Most of those who are commonly called 
ht more properly be called revenue-tari men: They object, 
„but only to its protective features, 5 ae not to 
abolish . only to restrict it to revenue pur ziy ail th the — 
sition to the protective tem in the United States Bs of this 
current discussion a 


trove- 
‘om which 


— the soil 


wth of certain 


uisitorial 
ported, 


making t in many p! where the natives suffer for the 
want of it. While fudirest taxes upon spirituous liquors, wherever resorted 
to, require the most elaborate system of prohibition. inspection, and es- 


nage. 

So with the collection of indirect taxes upon Land frontiers 
must be goes and seacoasts watched; im mports 5 be ‘forbidden except 
at certain places and under regulations which are 3 vexatious and fre- 
quently entail wasteful delays and expenses; consuls must be maintained all 
over the world, and no end of oaths req > Vessels must be 8 ter} 


the time they enter harbor until the time they leave, and ev 


from them examined, down to the trunks and satchels and sometimes the 

persons EA passengers, while spies, informers and “ bloodhounds must be 

encourag 

But in spite of prohibitions, restrictions, searchings, watchings, and swear- 
indirect taxes on commodities are SLAIS evaded, sometimes re 

of oficials and sometimes by the adoption of methods for eluding 

lance, which 5 costly in the ves, cost less than the taxes. All these 

costs, however, whether borne by the government or by the first payers (or 

evaders) of the taxes, together with the increased due to in 

prices, y fall on consumers, and thus this meth 3 

verre dG wasteful, taking from the people much more than the government 


on married men than on 
on those who have none; on 


coding consump They bear far more hea 
have children than 

rt their families than on those whose incomes leave 

the millionaire ch 


achelors ; on those who 
those barely able to 
them a 
— ane q 
millionaires—possessed not of one, but ot from six to ten millions each 
who paid little more of such taxes than ordinary day laborers. 
if cheaper articles were taxed atno higherrates than the more costly, 
en axation would be grossly unjust; but in indirect taxation there is always 
a tendency to impose heavier taxes on the cheaper articles used by all than on 
the more costly articles used only by the rich. This arises from the neces- 
sities of the case. Not only do the larger amounts of articles of common 
consumption afford a wider for large revenues than the smaller amounts 
of more costly articles, but taxes imposed on them can not be so easily evaded. 
For instance, whil cles in use by the poor as well as the rich are, under 
and even a ae and Att. cent, 
ively t tax is 
amonds as com 
with their bulk. Even Where Sisoriustnatt on of is not made in the 
8 of indirect taxation, it arises in its collection. Specific taxes fall 
re heavily upon the cheaper than the costlier grades of while even 
int the case of ad valorem taxes undervaluation and e on are easier in 


forms of government have most 
9 laws, while the poor are ever 
‘ect Se causes no loss to those who first 


has induced governments to resort so y to Indirect taxation. A direct 
tax, where its Jusson and e are not clear, provokes outcry ae oppo- 
8 which may at times rise to resistance; but not on 080 
dimeult for t — to re- 
y definite sums to 

y blended with the 

those who must fanly per it, 


together w 


back, and W. 
the cost of goods. There isnochoice save to pay the tax or go without the 
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taxgatherer stood at the door of every store, and levied a tax of 25 per 
cent on every article bought, there would quickly be outcry; but the very 


It a 


by storekeepers in increased prices. 

indirect tax is consciously . easily be op- 

posed. At the beginning of our Revolution the tax on tea levied by 
the pan 5 without ap consent of roe 9 ne was 
successi resisted by preevnting the landing of the tea; had 
once got imo the hands of the deaiers, with the taxes on it paid, the English 
Government could have la at the opposition of the patriots. When in 
Ireland during the height of the land league agitation, I was much struck 
With the ease and certainty with which an unpopular government can col- 


z of the century the Irish people, without any assistance 

from Am: proved in the famous tithe war that the whole power of the 
a Alegien te could not cones ee taxes they er 5 yey 2 

; strike against rent, wi 80 long as persis’ a 
Sie conse 15 direct taxation. Had 


ective. could readily have been made a strike 
the government which was enfo; the claim of the landlords depended on 
direct taxation, its resources could diminished 


us have been seriously by 

all the time of this 

strike the force used to put down the 22 movement was being 
0 


indirect taxation on the e who were in ve rebellion. peo- 
e who struck against rent could not strike t taxes paid in buying the 
commodities they used. Even had rebellion been active and general, the 


British Government could have collected the — of its ee from indi- 
wns. 
e their revenues 


as large as le should prefer a method that enables them to pluck the 

se Without — it or y, nor is it wonderful that this preference should 
Soahared by those who get control of popular plated rg sie but the reason 
which renders indirect taxes so agreeable to those 


cient reason why a people jealous of their liberties should 
levied for revenue only should be not indirect. 

It is not merely the ease with which taxes can be collected that 
urges totheir ado Indirect taxes always enlist active private interests 
in their favor. e firstrude device for the collection of taxes easier 
to thegoverning poweris to let them outtofarm. Under this system, which 
existed in France up to the Revolution, and still exists in such countries as 
Turkey, persons 
certain tax 


system of indirect taxation is essentially of the same nature. 
Tue tendency of the restrictions and regulations neces: 
tion of indirect taxes is to concentrate business and 


sum of 8500. 
pay n tax on them, and even then if he would sell e in less quantities 
pater HY the box he must buy a second license. The effect ofall this is to give 
capitala great 8 and to concentrate in the hands of manu- 
facturers a business in which, if free, workmen could easily set up for them- 


selves, 

But even in the absence of such regulations indirect taxation tends to con- 
centration. Indirect taxes add to the of 3 
itself, but also the profit upon the tax. 
facturer or merchant has paid 00 cents in 


ard it with 
hat indirect taxation is of the nature of farming the revenue to 3 
parties is shown by the fact that those who pay such taxes to the vern- 
ment seldom or never ask for their reduction or repeal, but on the contrary 
paara such The manufacturers and dealers in to- 
and t teea have never striven to secure reduction in the heavy 
taxes on those articles, and the importers who pay tly the immense sums 
collected by our custom-houses have never grumbled at the duties, however 
they may grumble at the manner of their collection. When, at the time of 
the war, the national taxation was enormonsly in there was no oppo- 
sition to the imposition of indirect taxation from those who would thus be 
called upon to pay large sums to the Government. On the contrary, theim- 
tion of these taxes, by enhancing the value of stock in hand, made many 
ortunes. And since the war the main difficulty in reducing taxation has 
been the opposition of the very men who pay these taxes to the Government. 
The reduction of the war tax on whisky was 3 opposed by the whisky 
ring, com of great distillers. The match manufacturers fought bitterly 
=~ abolition of the 1125 on matches. Rsk 5 it has been 4 
luce or repeal any indirect tax Congress m beset by a tent lobby 
that, whatever other taxes might be dispensed with, that particular 

tax migni be left in full force. 23 
In order to provide an excuse for keeping up indirect taxes all sorts of ex- 
tray: texpenditures of the national money have been made, and hundreds 
of millions have been voted away to get them out of the Treasury.* Despite 
all this extravagance we have a surplus; Ned we go on collecting taxes we 
do not need because of the opposition of interested parties to their reduc- 
tion. This opposition is of the same kind and sprin; m the same motive 
as that which the farmers of the revenue under the old French system would 
have made to the abolition of a tax which enabled them to extort two mil- 
Hans of 3 from the French people for one million which they paid to the 

vernmen 

Now, over and above the t loss to the pope which indirect taxation 
Ahus imposes, the manner in which it gives viduals and corporations a 
direct and selfish interest in public affairs tends powerfully to the corrup- 
tion of government. These moneyed interests enter into our politics as a 
potent. dem: force. What to the is a question of 
public policy, affecting him only as one of some sixty millions of people, is 


Just now (1886) the interests concerned in keeping up indirect taxation are 
penga woss than useless scheme for spending enormous sums on iron-clad 
coast defenses. 


of special 
in which polt 


strongest f of the essential goodness of republican instituti 
That indirect taxes ma — 


ts are injurious vices, which may be lessened by making to- 

e, So that (except the rich) those who smoke 
poorer tobacco, and those who to drink 
revenne, it is clear that indi- 


‘es in general apply to import 
‘otection is the 


iff at all, and for the of raising revenue should resort to some sys- 
tem whioh will not tox th maire and will 

to pay on that account more than 
the man who shirks his natural ob! on leaves some woman, whom 
in the scheme of nature it was in ed that he should support, to take care 
of herself as best she can. 


CHAPTER IX.—TARIFFS FOR PROTECTION. 


Protective tariffs differ from revenue tariffs in their object, which is not so 
much that of obtaining revenue as that of protecting home producers from 
the competition of imported commodities. 

The two objects, revenue and protection, are not merely distinct but an- 

same duty raise some revenue and 


p. cidental protection 
8 by excise duties. There is no example of a purely protective z 
purpose of obtaining revenue always to be stock 
Wi 


like all actual protective tariffs, 
purpose o su 
gt protection, until it may now be best described as a protective tariff 
incidental revenue. A — es 
already considered the revenue functions of tariffs, us now 
consider their protective functions. 
tection, as the word has come to be used to denote a scheme of national 
tion of commodities (as 


only means by 


tion of imported commodities, or the 
— 4 many . — the world before landing at our ports. 


es, in 
1 such methods would involve no more 


y encouraging domestic producers by levying duties on foreign 
we might en them by them bounties. 
As a means of enco domestic ustries the bounty has over the 


tective system all the advantages that the system of blic officers 
Ned Salarios has over — 


ves. 50 do bounties permit the enco ent of industry, 
protection its the encouragement of the comparatively few indus- 
tries with which im ties compete. As aries enable us to 


know what we are paying, to 
their ve ty, , and arduousness, while make-what- 
you-can may give to one official much more than is necessary, and to others 
not enough, so do bounties enable us to see and to fix the encouragement to 
each industry, while the protective system leaves the public in the dark, and 
makes the encouragement toeach e eee a matter of chance. And 
as salaries impose on the people much lighter and more fairly apportioned 
burdens than does the make-what-you-can system, so is the hiderense be- 
tween bounties and protection. 

To illustrate the working of the two systems, let it be assumed desirable to 
en aërial navigation at publie expense. Under the bounty system 
we shouid offer premiums for the building and successful operation of air 


* Tariffs for revenue should have no existence. Interferences with trade 
are to be tolerated only as a measure of self-protection. —H. C. Carey, Past, 
Present, and Future, page 472. 

Taxes for the sake of revenue should be imposed directly, because such is 
the only mode in which the contribution of each individual can be adjusted 
in on to his means.—Prof. E. P. Smith, Political Economy, pages 


Duties for revenue * * è are Soper Nearer They inflict all the hard- 
ship of indirect and mal taxation without even the purpose of benefit- 
ing the consumer.—Prof. R. E. Thompson, Political Economy, page 232. 


deterrent taxes on all 


ships. Under the protective system we should impose 

5358 of transportation. In the one case we should have noth: 

to we what we wanted, and would then pay a definite sum whic 
general 


would fall on individuals and localities in taxes. Butin the other 
case we should have to suffer all the inconveniences of obstructed hole 
tation before we got air ships, and whether we got them or not; and while 
these o would, in some cases, more seriously affect individuals, 
businesses, and localities than in others, we should never be able te tell how 
much they distorted indus’ and cost the people, or how much they stimu- 
lated the invention and building of air ships. 

In the one case, moreover, after aérial na tion had proved successful 
and the stipulated bounties had been paid, the 128 men would hardly 
have the audacity to ask for more bounties, and would not be likely to get 
them if they did. Inthe other case, the public would have grown accustomed 
to the taxes on surface transportation, while the air-ship proprietors, if they 
had not convinced themselves that these taxes were necessary to the con- 
tinued prosperity of aérial navigation, could readily Jesena so, and would 
have, in opposing their repeal, the advantage of that inertia which tends to 
the continuance ot anything that 18. 

The superiority of the bounty system over the protective system forthe 
encouragement of any single industry is very great; but it becomes greater 
as the number of industries to be enco is increased. When we en- 
courage an industry by a bounty we do not discourage any other industry, 
exceptas the n increase in general taxation may have a discourag- 
ing effect, But when to encourage one industry we raise the prce of its 

ucts by a protective duty, we at the same time produce a directly in- 
Jurious effect upon other industries that use those 8 So compli- 
cated has uction become, so intimate are the relations between indus- 
tries, and in somany forms do the products of one industry enter into the 
materials or puppy of others, that, what will be the effect of a single pro- 
tective duty it is hard for an rt to veh But when it comes to 8 
ing not one nor a dozen, but a thousand ‘erent industries, it is impossible 


part prevent the 
discour: sinto which dutiable com- 
modities have en in 
are allowed or that it is wo’ 
them. In 1884, for instance, the United States paid outa 
backs on copper than was received in duties on copper, yet it is certain that 
very many exports into which copper entered, and which were therefore en- 
hanced in cost by the duty, gotno whack whatever. Andsoof drawbacks 
on refined sugar, for which we are paying a sum greatly in excess of the 


duties collected on the raw s „though many of our exports, such as those 
= condensed milk, sirups, preserved fruits, are much curtailed by these, 


u 
The substitution of bounties for protection in encouraging industry would 
do away with the necessity for such inefficient, „ and back- 
action devices. Under the bounty system prices would not be raised, except 
as affected by general taxation. Each encouraged producer would know 
dollars and cents how much encouragement he got, and the poppis at large 
would know how much they paid. In short, all even more than protec- 
tion can do to Maw bop home industriescan be done more cheaply and more 
unties. 


certainly by 
It is sometimes asserted, as one of the advantages of tariff duties, that they 
fall on the prodycers of imported s, and are thus paid by foreigners. 
This assertion co’ a scintilla of truth. An import duty on à commodity 
of which the production is a closely controlled f 5 in 
some cases fall in part or in whole upon the foreign ucer. For instance, 
let us say that a foreign house or combination has a monopoly in the produc- 
tion of a certain article. Within the limits of cost on the one hand and the 
highest rate at which any can be sold on the other, the price of such article 
can be fixed by the cers, who will nat fix it at the point they con- 
clude will give the aggregate profits. we im an ae eed duty 
on such an article they may prefer to reduce their profit on what they sell to 
this countryrather than have the sale diminished by the addition of the duty 
to the price. In such case the duty will fall upon them. ; 

Or, again, let us suppose a . h farmer so situated that the only mar- 
ket in which he can conveniently sell his wheat is on the American side. 
Wheat be a commodity of which our home production not merely sup- 
plies home dem: but leaves a surplus for export, the duty on wheat does 
not add to price, and the Canadian farmer so exceptio: situated that he 
must send wheat to this side although there is no general demand for Cana- 
dian wheat, can not get back in enhanced price the duty he must pay. 

The two classes e by these instances suggest all the cases in 
which import duties fall on foreign producers.* 

Such cases, too unimportant to be considered in any estimates of national 
the rare exceptions to the general rule that the ability to 


revenue, are 
territorial ts of the taxing power. And it is well 


tax ends with 


In certain 
‘all upon fo 


com us, 
at es, to some slight extent, have increased the price w 
sumers have had to pay for our cotton, wheat, or oil, the increased cost of 
ted States has certainly operated far more strongly to 


stricted to 

of export duties on articles of which the country le 

a monopoly, as Brazil has of India rubber and Cuba of 
+The effect of protec! 

more fully examin: 


tion u ‘ofits in the tected industries will be 
ed in Chapter XVII. ——— 


for mankind that this isso. If it were possible for the government of one 
somey, by any system of taxation, to compel the people of other countries 
to pay its expenses, the world would soon be taxed into barbarism. 

ut the 9 ot exceptional cases in which import duties may in part 
or in whole fall on foreign protus, instead of domestic consumers, has in 
it, even for those who would gladly tax “ foreigners," no shadow of a recom- 
mendation for protection. For it will be noticed that the cases in which an 
import duty f. on foreign producers, are casesin which it can afford no 
encouragement to home producers. An import duty can only fall on fore! 
producers when its payment does not add to price; while the only possible 
way in which an import duty can encourage home producers is by adding to 


price. 

It is sometimes said that protection does not increase prices. It is suffi- 
cient answer to ask, how then can it encourage? To say that a protective 
duty encoura the home producer without rais rices is to say that it 
encourages him without doing anything for him. herever beneath this 
assertion, as regardless of fact as it is of theory, there is any glimmering of 
reason, it is either in the notion that protective duties do not permanently 
add to prices, because they bring abont such a competition between home 
producers as finally carries prices down to the previous leyel; or else ina 
confused idea thatit would be an advantage to home producers to be secured 
the whole home market, even if at no higher prices. 

But as to the first, the only way in which a protective duty can increase 
home competition in the production of any commodity is by so increasing 

ces as to attract producers to the industry by the superior profits to be ob- 

ed. This competition, when free to operate, ultimately reduces profits 

to the general level.t. But this is not to say that it reduces prices to what 
they would be without the duty. 

The profits of Louisiana s O are now, doubtless, no larger than 
in other occupations involving equal risks, but the duty on sugar does 
make the price of sugar very much higher in the United States than it is in 
England, where there is no duty upon it. And even where there is no rea- 
son,in natural or conditions why a commodity should not be produced 
as 1 as in any Naso country, the effect of the net-work of duties, of 
which the cular duty is but a is to increase the cost of production, 
and thus, though profits may fall, to keep pites above the point of free im- 

tion. Did the price of a tected article fall to the point at which the 
oreign product could not be 
cease to 
abolish 


y 
of our protected industries less clamorous for protection now than they were 
forty years ago? 

As to the second notion, it is to be observed that the only way in which a 

tective duty can give the home market to ome 8 is by increas- 
Ing the price at which fore products can be sold init. Not merely does 
this increase in the price of foreign products compel an increase in the price 
of domestic products into which they enter, but the shut out of foreign 
products must increase the price of similar domestic ucts. For itis 
only where prices are fixed by the will of the producer that increase or de- 
crease in supply does not result in increase or decrease of price. Thus, while 
the newspaper business is not a monopoly, the publication of each individ- 
ua paper 1s, and its price is fixed by the publisher., 

A publisher may, and in most cases will, prefer increased circulation to in- 
creased prices. dif competition were to be lessened, or even cut off, as, 
for Instance, by im a stamp duty on, or prohibiting the publication of 
all the newspapers of New York save one, it would not necessarily follow 
that the price of that paper would be increased. But the prices of the great 
mass of commodities, and especially the great mass of commodities which 
are expo and imported, are regulated wea competition. Sand are not 
fixed by the will of producers, but by the relative intensity of Supp and de- 
mand, which are brought to an equation in price by what Adam th called 
the ling of the market.“ and hence any lessening of supply caused by 
the shutt out of importations will at once increase prices. 

In short, the protective system is simply a system of encouraging certain 
industries by enab those carrying them on to obtain higher prices for the 
goods they produce, It Is a cl and extravagant mode of giving encour- 
agement that could be given much better and at much less cost by bounties 
or subsidies, If it to “enco American industries, and this we 
have yet toe e, the best way of doing so would be to abolish our tariff 
entirely and to pay bounties from funds obtained by directtaxation. Inthis 
way the cost could be distributed with some approach to fairness, and the 
citizen who is worth a million times more than another could have the satis- 
faction of contributing a million times as much to the encouragement of 
American industry. 

Ido not forest that, from the bounties given in the colonial days for the 


—— of no ads, 
experience has shown that the bounty system inevitably leads to fraud and 


a duty which will enable the appropriation of millions 
cites no comment. 

Where bounties have been given by our States for the establishment of 
new industries they have been pet repre $ smail sums, given in a single 
parous or in a subsidy for a definite term of years. Although the people 

ve in some cases been willing thus to pay bounties toa s extent and 
for a short time, in no case have they consented to re them as a settled 
thing, and to keep on pa them year after year. But tective duties 
once imposed, the protec indusi has always been as clamorous for the 
continuance of protection as it was in the for 5 of it. d 
the le not being so conscious of the payment have tted it to go on. 

It isoften said by protectionists that free trade isright in theory but wrong 
in practice. Whatever may be meant by such phrases they involve acon- 
tradiction in terms, since a theory that will not ee with facts must be 
false. But without inquiring into the validity of the protective theory it is 
clear that no such as it proposes ever has been or ever can be mano 

The theory of free trade may be carried into practice to the point of ifeal 

rfection. For to secure free trade we have only to abo restrictions. 

ut to carry the theory of protection into practice some articles must be 
taxed and others left untaxed, and, asto the articles taxed, diferent rates of 
duty must be imposed. And as the protection given to any industry may be 
neutralized by protection that enhances the ee of its materials, careful 
discrimination isrequired, for there are very few articles that can bedeemed 
finished products in relation to all theiruses. The finished products of some 
industries are the ma or tools of other industries. Thus, while the 
protection of any industry is useless unless sufficient to produce the desired 
3 too much protection is likely, even from a protective standpoint, to 

o harm. 
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h approximation to the Seager theory is impossible. There 
never 


the case with every former tariff, and must be the case with 
every future tariff. 

To makea protective tariff that would even roughly accord with the pe 
tective theory would require in the first place a minute knowledge of all 
trade and industry, and of the manner in which an effect produced on one in- 
dustry would act and react on others. This no king, congress, or parlia- 
ment ever can have. But, further than this, absolute nterestedness is re- 
quired, for the fixing of protective duties is simply the distribution of 
pecuniary favors among a crowd of greedy applicants. And eyen were it 
possible to obtain for the ma of a protective tariff a body of men them- 
selves disinterested and incapabile of yielding to bribery, to threats, to friend- 
ship, or to flattery, they would have to be more than human not to be dazed 
by the clamor and misled by the representations of selfish interests. 

The ma of a tariff, instead of being, as the protective theory requires, 
a careful consideration of the circumstances and needs of each industry. is 
in practice simply a great “grab” in which the retained advocates ofselfish 
interests bully and beg, bribe and 2 in the endeavor to get the largest 
possible protection for themselves without regard for other interests or for 
the general good. The result is, and always must be, the enactment of a 
tarii which resembles the theoretical protectionist’s idea of what a protec- 
tive tariff should be abont as closely as a bucketful of paint thrown against a 
wall resembles the fresco of a Raphael. 

Bot 155 Is not all. After a has been enacted come the interpretations 
and ‘ 


183): 
„The longer a tariff continues the more weak ts are found, the more 
holes are picked in it, until at last, through the uence of successive eva- 
sions, constructions, decisions, its at Bg her could not discern its 0; 
features in the transformed bant that has quietly taken its place.” 
Under the PONT A fsa bad as it is, we can come much nearer to doing 
what we want to, to knowing what we have done, 


CHAPTER X.—THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Without questioning the endsought by them, we have seen that protective 
tariffs are to be condemned as a means. Let us now consider their end—the 
encouragement of home industry, 

There can be no difference of opinion as to what encouragement means. To 
encourage an industry in the protective sense is to secure to those carryin 
it on larger profits than they could of themselves obtain. Only so far ant 
s0 long as it does this can any protection encourage an industry. 

But when we ask what the industries are that protection proposes to en- 
co we find a wide difference. Those whom American protectionists 
have regarded as their ablest advocates have asked protection for the encour, 
agement of infant industries“ describing the protectivesystem as a means 
for establishing new industries in countries to which they are adapted. ¢ 

They have scouted the idea of attempting to encourage all industry, and 
declared the encouragement of industries not adapted toa country, or al- 
ready established, or for a time longer than necessary for thelr establish- 
ment, to be waste and robbery. As it is now popularly advocated and prac- 
tically applied inthe United States the aim of protection, however, is not 
the encouragement of “infant industries.“ but the encouragement of home 
industry ’’—that is to say, of all home industries. And what has proved true 
in our case is generally true. Wherever protection is once begun, the im- 
position of duties never 57 10 until every home industry of any political 
strength that can be protected by tariff gets some encouragement. It is only 
in new countries and in the beginnings of the system that the encouragement 
of infant industries can be presented as the sole end of protection. Euro- 

nprotectioniste can hardly ask protection, on the ground of their infancy, 
et oa 1 that have been carried on since the time of the Romans. 
0 


ony 117 
gures in the 
apologetics of ed and which 
our toct io 


industries to which 2 encouragement ht fitably be extended. 
Indnetries capable, in their development, of much public benefit have often 
to struggle under great 3 in their beginn and their devel- 
opment might sometimes be beneficially hastened by judicious encourage- 
ment. But there are insuperable difficulties in the way of discovering what 
industries would repay encouragement. There are, doubtless, in every con- 
siderable community some men of exceptional powers who, if provided at 


not only bd ta the American market, but sold hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth every year to Canada, the West Indies, and other countries, 
the labor-saving machinery which they had in use giving them an advantage 
which, in spite of the 35 per cent tax on their material, enabled them to suc- 
cessfully compete with European factories, But the 125 per cent duty has 
not only cut off this export trade completely, but has led to such an impor- 
tation of British goods that, as the memorial declares, thousands of hands 
have lost their employment, and three-fourths of the manufacturers e ed 
in the business have been utterly ruined. This, of course, was not intended 
by Congress. The industry is only one of the many minor industries 
that were thrown down and trampled upon in the last tariff scramble. 

+ The Secretary of the Treasury states that there are now (Feb: , 1896) 
over 2,300 tariff cases pending in the southern district of New York alone, 

: Whoever will consult Alexander Hamilton's Report on Manufactures, the 
writings of Matthew Carey, Hezekiah Niles, and their compeers, with the 
15 5585 of Henry Clay. Thomas Newton, James Tod, Walter Forward, Rol- 

C. Mallary, and other forensic champions of protection, with the mes- 
sages of our earlier Presidents, of Governors Simon Snyder, George Clinton, 
Daniel D. Tompkins, De Witt Clinton, etc., can not fail to note that the 
champion not the maintenance, but the creation of home manufactures,— 
Horace Greeley, Political Economy, page 34. 
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it was asserted, wo 


public Sake we with an assured living and left free to investigate, to invent, 
or tot would make to the public most valuablereturns. But it is cer- 
tain that, under anysystem yet devised, such livings, if instituted, would not 
be filled by men of this kind; but by the pushing and influential, by flatterers 
and dna of those in power, or by respectable nonentities. The ver 
men who would give a return in such places would, by virtue of th 
qualities, be the last to get them. 

So it is with the encouragement of struggling industries, All experience 
shows that the policy of encouragement, once begun, leads to a scramble in 
which it is the strong, not the weak; the unscrupulous, not the deserving, 
that succeed. What are really infant industries have no more chance in the 
struggle for governmental encouragement than infant pigs have with full- 
grown swine about a meal tub. Not merely is the encouragement likely to 
go to industries that do not need it, but it is likely to go to industries that 
can only be maintained in this way, and thus to cause absolute loss to the 
community by divert: labor and capital from remunerative industries. 

On the whole, the ability of any et to establish and sustain itself in 
a frec field is the measure of its public utility, and that “struggle for exist- 
ence" which drives out unprofitable industries is the best means of deter- 

what industries are needed under existing conditions and what are 
not. Even promising industries are more apt to. be demoralized and stunted 
than to be aided in healthy growth by encouragement that gives them what 
they do not earn, just as a young man is more likely to be injured than ben- 
efited by being left a fortune, ‘The very difficulties with which new indus- 
tries must contend not merely serve to determine which are really needed, 
but also serve to adapt them to surrounding conditions and to develop im- 
provements and inventions that under more prosperous circumstances 
would never be sought for. 


of some invention 
or for the establishment of some rt di though of public utility, 
would not be commercially profitable, the t way to encourage it is to offer 
2 bounty conditional upon success. 

Nothing could better show the futility of attempting to make industries 
self-supporting by tariff than the confessed inability of the industries that 
we have so long encouraged to standalone. In the early days of the Ameri- 
can Und nba gc when the friends of protection were try to Ingraft it upon 
the Federal revenue system, protection was asked, not for the maintenance 
of American ati ut for the establishment of infant industries,” whic 

à, if encouraged for a few years, be able to take care oi 


themselves. 

The infant boys and girls of that time have grown to maturity, become old 
men and women, and with rare exceptions have passed away. The nation 
then fringing the Atlantic seaboard has extended across the continent, and 
instead 4,000,000 now numbers nearly 60,000,000 ple. But the "infant in- 
dustries,” for which a little temporary protection was then timidly asked, 
are still infants in their desire for encouragement, T they have grown 
mightily they claim the benefits of the “Baby Act! all the more lustily, de- 
claring thatif they can not have far higher protection than at the beginning 
they dreamed of asking they must perish outright. 

When United States Senator Broderick, shot by Chief Justice Terry in a 
duel, died without making a will,a Dublin man wrote to the editor of a San 


Francisco newspaper, claiming to be next of kin. He gave the date of his 
birth, which showed him 47 years of age, and wound up by adju: the edi- 
tor to help a poor orphan, Who had lost both father and mother. The in- 


fant industry ” argument nowadays always reminds me of that orphan. 

Protectionist writers have not yet given up the “infant-industry " plea, 
for it is the only ground on which, with any semblance of reason, protection 
can be asked; but in the face of the facis they have extended the time in 
which it is averred that protection can establish an infant industry. 
American people used to be told that moderate duties for a few years would 
enable the protected industries to stand alone and defy foreign competition, 
But in the latest edition of his Political Econo: (p. 233) Prof. Thompson, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, tells us that “it will ordinarily take the 
lifetime of two generations to acclimatize thoroughly a new manufacture, 
and to bring the native production up to the native demand.” 

When weare told that two generations should tax themselves to establish 
an industry for the third, well may we ask, What has posterity ever done 
for us!“ Yet even this promise is not borne out by facts. Industries that 
we have been protecting for more than two generations, now, need, according 
to protectionists, more protection than ever. 

‘he popular plea for 8 inthe United States to-day is not, however, 
the encouragement of {infant industries, but the encouragement of home in- 
dustry, that is, all home industry. 

Now it is manifestly impossible for a protective tariff to encourage all home 
industry. Duties upon commodities entirely produced at home can, of 
course, have no effect in encou home industry. It is only when 
imposed upon commodities partly imported and partly produced at home, or 
entirely imported, yet 7 19 of being produced at home, that duties can in 
any N Aa E E aA an industry. No tariff which the United States im: A 
could, for instance, encourage the growth of grain or cotton, the raising of 
cattle, the production of coal oil or the mining of gold or silver; for instead 
of importing these things we not only supply ourselves, but have a surplus 
which we export. Nor could any import duty encourage any of the many 
industries which must be carried on where needed, such as building. horse- 
shoeing, the printing of newspapers, and soon. Since these industries that 
can not be protected constitute by far the larger part of the industries of 
every country, the utmost that Ry. a protective tariff can be attempted is the 
encouragement of only a few ofthe total industries of a country. 

Yet in spite of this obvious fact, protection is never u for the en- 
couragement of the industries that alone can profit by a tariff. That would 
be to admit that to some it gave special advantages over others, and so in 
the popular pleas that are made for it protection is urged for the encourage- 
ment of all ustry. If we ask, how this can be, we are told that the tariff 
encourages the protected industries, and then the protected industries en- 
courage the unprotected industries; that protection builds up the factory 
and iron furnace, and the factory and iron create a demand for the 
farmer's productions. 

ees pe & village of say a hundred voters. Imagine twoof these villagers 
to make such a proposition as this: “We are desirous, fellow-citizens, of 
seeing you more prosperous and to that end propose this plan: Give us the 
Ree of collecting a tax of 5 cents a day from everyone in the village. 

o one will feel the tax much, for even to a man with a wife and 2 11 
children it will only come to the paltry sum of 50 cents a day. Yet t 
slight tax will give our village two rich citizens who can afford to nd 
money. We will at once begin to live in commensurate style. We en- 
large our honses and improve our grounds, set up iges, hire sery- 
ants, give parties, and buy much more freely at the stores. This will make 
trade brisk and cause a greater demand for labor. This, in turn, will create 
a greater demand for agricultural productions, which will enable the neigh- 


boring farmers to make a greater demand for store goods and the labor of 


mechanics. Thus shall we all become prosperous.” 
There is no country under the sun a vilago in which the people would 
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listen to such a tion. Yet it is every whit as plausible as the doc- 
Las 5 e 


trine that encour: some industries encourages 
The o way in which we could even attempt to ento all industry 
would be by the bounty or subsidy system. ere we to substitute bounties 


for duties as a means of enco teen La would not only become = 
sible for us to encourage other ustries than those now encouraged by 


tariff, but we should be forced to do so, for it is not in human nature that 


the farmers, the stock-raisers, the builders, the newspaper publishers, and 
£0 on, Wo consent to the payment of bounties to other industries without 
demanding them for their o 


wn, Nor could we consistently stop until Noa 
97 of industry, to that of the bootblack or ragpioxer was subsid: 
étevidently the result of such enco ent of each would be the discour- 
tof all. For as there could only be distributed what was raised by 
taxation, less the cost of collection, no one could get back in subsidies, were 
= 1 fairness in their distribution, as much as he would be called upon 
taxes. 
practical reduction to absurdity is not possible under the protective 
system, because only a small part of the industries of a country can thus be 
“enco „ while the cost of the encouragement is concealed in prices 
and is not realized the masses. The taxgatherer does not demand from 
each citizen a contribution to the enco ement of the favored few. He 
sits down in a custom-house and by meat rts enables the favored 
ducer to collect ‘‘enconragement”’ from fellow-citizens in her prices. 
Yet it is as true of encouragement by tariff as of encouragement by bounties 
that the gain to some involves loss to others, and since encouragement by 
tariff involves far more cost and waste than encouragement * bounty, the 
n 


the loss bears to the gain must be greater, However pro- 
on may affect special forms of industry it must n diminish the 
total return to industry—tirst, by the waste ble from en 


0 
the loss due to the 


pa ch they must engage 
If we do not see this without reflection, it is because our attention is en- 
gaged with but a part of the effects of protection. Weseethe large smelting 
works andthe massive miil without realizing that the same taxes which we 
are told have built them up have made more costly every nail driven and 
every needleful of thread used throughout the whole country. Our imagi- 
nations are affected as were those of the first Europeans who visited 
and who, impressed by the profusion and magnificence of the Rajahs, but 
not noticing the abject poverty of the masses, mistook for the richest coun- 
in the world what is really the poorest. 
ut reflection will show that the claim po ly made for protection, that 
it encourages home industry (i e., all home 4 22 can be true only in one 
6 sense in which h encouraged brew industry when he 
com the making of bricks without straw. Protective tariffs make 
more work, in the sense in which the 


more work for the farmer. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH E. WASHINGTON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 11, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 


Mr. WASHINGTON said: 

Mr. CHATRMAN: I wish to contribute asmy part to the discus- 
sion of the general subject of the tariff the following interesting 
thoughts from the pen of one of the ablest thinkers and writers 
on economic subjects of the day. 

I will print a few pages from a work by Mr. Henry George: 

CHAPTER XI.—THE HOME MARKET AND HOME TRADE, 


We should keep our own market for our own producers, seems by many to 
be regarded as the same kind of a proposition as, We should Lenn our own 
pasture for our own cows, whereas, in truth, it is such a 5 on as, We 
should keep our own appetite for our own cookery, or, V ould keep our 
own transportation for our own legs. 

What is this home market from which our protectionists tell us we should 
so carefully exclude foreign produce? Is it not the homedemand—the de- 
mand for the satisfaction of our own wants? the proposition that we 
should keep our home market for home producers is Hop the position 
that we should keep our own wants for our own powers of satisfying them. 
In short, to reduce it to the individual, it is that we ought not to eat a meal 
cooked by another, since that would deprive us of 8 of cooking a 
meal for ourselves, or make any use of horses or railways because that would 
deprive our legs of employment. 

short time ago English protectionists (for protection is far from dead in 

) were ce the Government for having given large orders for 

poru to German instead of to English producers. it turned out that the 

ermans were making a new der called “cocoa, which in heavy guns 

gives great velocity with low pressure, and with which all the continental 

oras had at once provided themselyes, Had the English Government re- 

to buy from foreign producers, English ships, in the event of war, 
which then seemed imminent, would have been placed at a serious disad 


tage. 
Now, just as the policy of reserving home markets for home 8 
would in war put a country which should adhere to it at a great vant- 
age—even to the extent, if fully carried out, of restricting the country that 
does not produce coal to the use of sailing ships, and compelling the coun- 
that yields no iron to fight with bows and arrows—4o in all the vocations 

of peace does this policy involve like disadvantages. To strictly reserve our 
home market for home producers Would be to exclude ourselves from C- 
ipation in the advantages which natural conditions or the ìl of 
eir people give to other countries. If bananas will not grow at home we 
must not eat bananas. If india råbber is not a home production we must 
not avail ourselves of its thousand uses, If salt can only be obtained in our 


van- 


country by evapora: sea Water we must continue so to obtain our salt, al- 
though in other countries nature has performed this work and provided al- 
N Salt in quantities cient not only for their people, but for 
us too, 

Because we can not grow the cinchona tree we must shake with ague and 
die from malarial diseases, or must writhe in agony under the oculist's knife 
because the beneficent drug that gives local insensibility is not a home pro- 
duction. And so with all those products in which the peculiar development 
of industry has enabled the le of various countries toexcel. To reserve 
our home markets to home production is to limit the world from which our 
wants eg Saas 8 to the bounds of our own country. how little soever 


that may to place any restrictions upon importations is, in so far 

as they te, to deprive ourselves of o unities to 33 wants. 
It may be to the interest of a 8 that the people ot hbor- 

hood should be prohibited from buying from any one but him, so that they 


must take such goods as he chooses to keep, at such prices as he chooses to 
charge, but who would contend that this was to the general advantage? It 
might be to the interest of gas companies to restrict the number and size of 
windows, but hardly to the interest of acommunity. Broken limbs 

fees to ms, but would it profit a municipality toprohibit the remo 

of ice from the sidewalks in order to enco e ? Yet itis in such 
ifference is there be- 


rous venting it from buyin; 
from other nations is as absurd py moiety Bots 3 4 


since its application in the Irish land agitation, has come to 


him labor, no one would sell him milk or bread or meat or any service or 
commodity whatever. But instead of growing prosperous, this much-pro- 
tected man had to fly from a place where his own market was thus reserved 
for his own productions. What protectionists ask us to do to ourselves in 
rese our home market for home producers, is in kind what the Land 
Leaguers did to Capt. Boycott. They ask us to boycott ourselves. 

In order to convince us that this would be for our benefit, no little ingenu- 
ity has been expended. It is asserted (1) that restrictions on foreign trade 
are beneficial because home trade is more profitable than foreign trade; (2) 
that even if these restrictions do compel people to pay higher prices for the 
same commodities, the real cost is no greater, and & that even if the cost is 
greater they get it back again. 

5 h, the first of these say gerry is fortified by the author- 
1 —5— ot Ai Smith. In Book II, chap of The Wealth of Nations, occurs 

ge: 

“The capital which is employed in purchasing iu one part of the country in 
order to sell in another the produce of the indusiry of that country, generally 
replaces b; tals that th 


employed Ta the agriculture or manufacture of 
enables them tocontinue thatemployment. * * + Thecapital whic 


goods for home consump- 
uce of domestic industry, re- 


places, too, by every such ration, two 
ring o capital which sends 


back Port goods to Great Brit- 
tish capital. The other is 


factor in producti co) n 


of thought which has ever since bef 


This is quoted approvingly protecti 
them the basis of assertions even more absurd, if that be 
fallacy ought to be seen at a glance. It is of the same nature as the Irish- 
man's division, “Two for you two, and two for me, too,“ and depends upon 
the introduction of a term, * British,” which includes in its meaning two of 
the terms eee used, "English “and Scotch.“ If we substitute for 
the terms used by Adam Smith other terms of the same relation we may ob- 
tain, with equal validity, such propositions as this: If Episco; trade 
with Presbyterians, two profits are made by protestants, whereas when 
Presbyterians trade with Catholics only one profit to Protestants. 
Therefore trade between Protestants is twice as profitable as trade between 
Protestants and Catholics. 

In Adam Smith's illustration there are two quantities of British goods, 
trade which he sup- 


In the next paragraph Adam Smith goes on to carry this proposition to 
an unconscious reductio ad absurdum. e Says: 

"A capital therefore employed in the home trade will sometimes make 
twelve o; tions, or be sent out and returned twelve times. before a capital 
pashai iit the foreign trade of consumption has made one. Ifthe capitals 
areequal, therefore, the one will give four-and-twenty times more encour- 

ent and suppar’ to the industry of the country than the other.” 
is just s a hepa pe as that an innk who only permits his 
8 tos with one day can, With equal facilities, furnish twelve 
as much en to man and beast as can the innkeeper who per- 


tertainmen 
mitseach guest to stay with him twelve days. 
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5 eee eee e 
8 loses 5 shutting out the cheaper f. 
Se eon Lanter 6 assumption that e 
results. A first-class 8 may be able to do 


average his income so as to t with as much for tewas 
as for trait-paint: In the same way, it is not the amount of labor re- 
quired to; uce a here or there which determines whether it can be 


rtation, but the re- 


more tably obtain: home production or by im 
Phe! y — Ee cA t and in other em- 


lation between what the same labor could produce in 


Pithis is shown 


opt ht Pa then can be more profitably em 7 


there must be a loss to the as a whole. 

The argument that the higher prices which the tariff enables certain home 

heated to charge, involves no loss to * who pay them is thus put by 
race Greeley (Political ering ft ome 50): 

“I never made any iron, nor A 2 than a public, general inte 
55 o I have bought an usod many belt of dolars 
wort: of power presses, engines, boilers, buil S, 0 
Itis my interest, say, to have cheap iron. Certainly; but I buy iron, not 


With money, but with the product of labor—that 

with newspapers; PRA gg st plage PAK SADAN Se ‘or iron made 
by men whocan and do buy American than take it for $50 of 
Par 5 never buy one of my prod The money price of 
the American iron may be higher, but its real cost to me is less than that of 
the British iron. And my case is that of the great body of American farmers 
and other producers of le wealth. 


upon their ma! 


do ers buy iron with newspa’ transactions are 
ettected with thoney, 121 nts no singile form of wealth, but value in 
all forms. If, instead of iron the men to whom Mr. Greeley refers 


ey 

had made something else which was exchanged for British iron, Mr. Greeley’s 

3 8 fron would have been just as truly an exchange of 
proa or 

The $20 per ton additional which the tariff compelled him to pay for iron 

represented a loss to him which was not a gain to any one else. For on Mr, 

Greeley’s supposition that the tariff was necessary to give American iron- 

makefs the — remuneration such labor could have o in other pur- 

— to compel the expenditure of $70 worth of labor 

to obtain went ot 0 could have been obtained by $0 worth of labor. 

To necessarily to lessen the wealth of the country as a whole, 

and to reduce the fund available for the ase of newspa: and other 

This loss is as certain and is of the same kind ey Mr. 8 


rms 
if, as is 


compensa’ 

mend toe their labor, then manu- 

oa teen for 8 labor by the increased de- 

> 5 a on t is Tigh it ares no hander 

body whe e ce of anything ts } “or low. When farmers 

com in of the high c of railroads, they are making much ado about 

; and . needless trouble when they demand an in- 

renee of wages, while employers are quite as foolish when they try to cut 
wages down. 

CHAPTER XIL—EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


When exports exceed im 
favorable balance of trade. When imports ex Le ae there is said to 
be an unfavorable balance of trade. In accordance with his idea ali protec- 
tionist countries afford every facility for sending things away and fine men 
is? eee things in. 

the things which we thus try to send away and prevent coming in were 
5 and ver min., things of which all men want as little as possible. this pol - 
pes would conform to reason. But the things of which exports and imports 


consist are not things that nature forces on us nst our will, and that we 
have to struggle to rid ourselves of; but t $ nature gives only in re- 
turn for labor, things for which men make exertions and coed i privations. 
Him who has or can command much of these ch; him who 


has little we call poor; 


away voters to prevent the of them in? Could there beaqueererinver- 
pon of ideas? Should we not even a dog had lost his senses that snap 
and snarled when given a bone, and wagged his tail when a bone was taken 


Tas may profit by quarrels, doctors by diseases, rat-catchers b; «doer 
prevalence of vermin, and so it may be to the interest of some of the individ- 
uals of a nation to have as muchas possible of the good things which we call 

sent away, and as little as possible brought in. But protectionists 
dane that it is for the benefit of a community, as a whole, of a nation con- 
1 as one man, to make it easy to send goods away and difficult to bring 


Let us take a community which we must perforce consider as a whole— 
that country, with a population of one, which the geniusof De Foe has made 
familiar not only to 10 English read readers but to the people of all European 


tongues, 

Robinson Crusoe, we will eink Sao is still living alone on his island. Let 
us suppose an American Byes tionist is the first to break his solitude with 
the ae vearned- for mu: f human speech. Crusoe’s delight we can well 
But now that he has been there so long he does not care to leave, 
the iess Nalnae his visitor tells him that the island, having now been discov. 

et will often be visited by ing ships. Let ussu that after ha 

heard Crusoe's story, seen island, doves such hospitality as he coul 


offer, told him in — Se. of the wonderful in the great world, and left 
him books and pa nist to — — but before going 

—— to offer sank diy warning of a danger Crusoe will be 

from the deluge ot cheap goods 335 


tunics i renniss be produced roe that unless you make it hard to land 

them I do not see how you will be able to Sop ee your own nepa at all.” 
EW. ey give me all these se ee inson Crusoe would 

ot des get all these things for 

have no work at all to do? That will suit me completely. I shall rest and 

read and go fishing for the fun of it. I am not anxious to work if without 


work I can get the I 4 


ut because 


and se 
lapor, 6 
labor, 


y exports—th: > 
of being overwhelmed with goods. The more they bring the better it will 
suit me. 


And so the two might part, for it is certain . — — matter how long our 


8 talked the notion that his ind 3 getting 
things with less labor than before would never Raion Crean 

Yet, are these ents for tection a whit more absurd when ad- 
dressed to one man on an island than when y millions 
li on a continent? t would be true in the case of Robinson Crusoe is 
true the case of onathan. If fore: bi us goods 
cheaper than we can make them ourselves we shall be the ers. Be ro 


we get in imports, as co 


8 have to give in e 
better the trade for us. yr ta to “give 


And sin 


Now, supposing it were seri posed, as a ane for 
United States, to put restrictive duties i on the out of wealth instead 
of the bringing in of wealth. I W. 


05 
protectionists. But what objection could they make? 
The objection they would make would be in substance this: The sending 
Pegi things in trade from one country to another does not involve a loss 
country from which they are sent, but a 3 other things ot 
more value are bongu back return for them. fore, to place any 
restriction upon the sending awa; Way of things would be to to lessen instead 
increase the wealth of a country.“ This is true. But to sa: 
that to restrict would be injurious because it wo 
ponn Yet, to VCC 


3 and imports, so for as they are induced by trade, are correlative, 
Each is the the cause and complement of the other, and to impose any re- 
strietions on the one Is ni to lessen the other. And so far from its 
being the mark ofa profitablecommerce that the value of a nation’s exports 
exceedsher imports, the reverse of this is true. 

. international trade the value or imports will always exceed 
us of the . as in à profitable 5 

pantie tacts tes mt ee FF 
tor in a normal trade 


Possible to all the nations that are to comm. 


erce, 
commodities are carried from pi where they are relatively chea) Bad 
places where they are relatively dear, and their value is thus 

the transportation, so thata arrived at its destination has a . — 


value than on leaving the port of its exportation. 
But on the theory that a trade is profitable only when exports exceed im- 
3 only way for all countries to trade profitably with one another 
would be to carry commodities from places where they are relatively dear to 
places where they are relatively cheap. An international trade made up of 
such transactions as the exportation of manufactured ice from the West In- 


dies to New Mong, and the ex 3 of hothouse fruits from New 
England to the West Indies, would enable all countries to export much 
larger values than they imported. 


On the same theory the more ships sunk 
at sea the better for the commercial world. To have ail the ships that left 
each country sunk before they could reach any other 8 would, upon 

protectionist bose ary be the — — means of e the whole world, 
1 then enjoy the maximum of exports with the min- 
imum of imports. 

It must, however, ad borne in mind that all and importing are 

not the exc of products. This, however, is a fact which puts in still 
stronger light, at be Gene the absurdity of the notion that an excess 
of exports A Pepe ne ows ini Wealth. When Rome was mistress 
of the world, jag Spain, Africa, E; far 
more imported from Italy. f 
exports 5 S ir imports their enrichment, it indicated their 
impoverishment. It meant that the wealth produced in the vinces was 
being drained to Rome in taxes and tribute and rent, for 


Was made. 
"ithe tribute 33 by Germany from France in 1871 caused a 
cess of yh exports over imports. So in India, the “home charges "Of 
an alien government and the remittances of alien officials secure 


shi 9 — . and other productions 
Sours but their proceeds 


of trade; instead 


* 
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of coming back to Ireland as imports, are, through the medium of bank and 


bei ging e exchanges, to the credit of the absent landlords, and used 
u > 


them. 
Trais drain of commodities in return for which no commodities are im- 


ported would be ter yet were it not for the fact that thousands of Irish- 
men cross the c el every summer to help get in the English harvests, 
and then return home, and that from those who have manently emigrated 


to eyri countries there is a constant stream of remittances to relatives left 
$ 


The last time I crossed to England I sat atthe steamer table by two young 
lishmen, who drank much champagne and in other ways showed they 
plenty of money. As we became 1 I learned that they were 

younger sons of English country families,” graduates of a sort of school 

which had been established in Iowa for wealthy young Englishmen who wish 

to become “gentleman farmers"' or “estate owners” in the United States. 

Each had got him a considerable tract of new land, had cut it up into farms, 

erected on each farm a board house and barn, and then rented these farms 

to tenants for half the ao They liked America, they said; it was a good 
n. 


9 and were going back to enjoy their incomes 
an: to give 


req 
notice when they wished to hiat eag Pa and 8 thatthe re ehh 
us case è crop (less com- 
‘without an 


to draw rent and alties. 
Punch recently had a ponderous joke, the point of which was that the Brit- 
ish House of Lords had much greater landed interests in the United States 


than in Great Britain. If not true already, it will not under present condi- 
tions be years before the English arist will draw far larger in- 
comes from their American estates than from their home estates—incomes 
to 7 ad which we must export without any return in imports.+ 

In the commerce which goes on between the United States and Europe there 
are thus other elements than the exchange of productions. The sums bor- 
rowed of Europe by the sale of railway and other bonds, the sums paid by 
Europeans for land in the United States or invested in industrial en 
here, capital brought by immigrants, what is spent by Europeans traveling 
here, and some small amountsof the nature of gifts, legacies, and successions 
Oa the other hand not only do we pay in ex 


and such countries, but 


rts to Europe for our im- 
terest on bonds and other 


Th 
is steadil 1 Were we et ipa importations absolutely we 
should still have to export J lyin order to pay our rents, to meet interest, 


p 

rity, is — — the evidence of a drain upon national wealth like 
ch has so impoverished Ireland. 

But this drain is not to be stop; by tarifs. It proceeds from a deeper 
cause than any tariff can touch, and is but a part of a general drift. Our in- 
ternal commerce also involves the flow from country to city, and from West 
to East, of commodities for which there is no return. Our large mine own- 
ers, ranch owners, land ulators, and many of our large farmers, live in 
the great cities. Our small farmers have had in large gar: to buy their farms 
on mortgage of men who live in cities to the east of them; the bonds of the 
national, State, county, and municipal governments are largely so held, as are 
the stocks and bonds of railway and other companies—the result bei that 
the country has to send to the cities, the West to the East, more than is re- 


turned. 

This flow is increasing, and, no matter what be our tariff legislation, must 
continue steadily to increase, for it springs from the most fundamental of 
our social adjustments, that which makes land vate property. As the 
land in Illinois or Iowa, or m, or New Mexico, owned by a resident of 
New York or Boston value, people who live in those States 
must send more and more of their uce to the New Yorker or Bostonian. 
They may work hard, but grow relatively poorer; he may not work at all 
but w relatively richer, so that when they need capital for building rail- 
To: or any other purposes, they must borrow and pay interest, while he 
can lend and get interest. The tendency of the time is thus to the owner- 
ship of the whole country by residents of cities, and it makes no difference 
oe people of the country districts whether those cities are in America or 

pe. 


times met the secretary of one of the great 
whose branches through Ireland. Each time he 
asked my opinion of the crop prospects in the United States, as though that 
were uppermost in his mind whenever he met an American. Finally I said 
to him, “I sw poor crops in the United States would be to your advan- 
tage, as it wo 

exports.” 


In Dublin in 1882 I several 
institutions 


d increase the value of the agricultural products that Ireland 
“Oh, no,” he replied, we are greatly interested in ha 
American crops good. crops means good times, and 
United States mean large remittances from the Irish in America to their 
families at home, and these remittances are more important to business here 
than the prices 1 4 for our own products.” 
+The cago mne of January 25, 1886, contains a long account of the 
Americanestates of an Irish landlord, William Scully. This Scully, who was 
one of the most notorious of therack-renting and evicting Irish landlords,owns 
from 75.000 to 90,000 acres of the richest land in Illinois, besides large tracts 
in other States. His estates are cut up into farms and rented totenants who 
are obliged to pay all taxes and make all improyements, and who are not 
tted to sell their crops until the rent is paid. A spy system” is main- 
and tenants are red to doft their hats when they enter the “‘es- 
tate office.” The Tribune describes them as reduced to a condition of abso- 
lute serfdom, The houses in which they live are the poorest shanties, 


consisting generally of a room and a half, and the whole district is described 
as blighted. Scully got most of his land at nominal prices, ranging as low 
as 75 cents acre. He lives in London, and is said to draw from his Amer- 


ican 9 net income of $400,000 a year, which means, of course, that 
American produce to that value is exported every year without any imports 
ming back. The Tribunecloses its long account by s: : “ Not content 


become Am 


co. 
with acq land himself, has induced a number of his relatives to 
Sen ands, ad 


eir system is patterned on his own " 


CHAPTER XUL—CONFUSIONS ARISING FROM THE USE OF MONEY, 


There is no one who in exchanging his own productions for the productions 
of another would think that the more he gave and the less he got the better 
off he would be. Yet to many men nothing seems clearer than that the more 
of its own productions a nation sends away, and the less of the productions 
of other nations it receives in return, the more profitable its trade. So wide- 
spread is this belief that to-day nearly all civil nations endeavor to dis- 
courage the bringing in of the productions of other nations while regarding 
with satisfaction the sending away of their own. 

What isthe reasonof this? Men are not apt to apply to the transactions of 
nations principles opposite to those they apply to in dual transactions. On 
the contrary, the natural tendency is to personify nations, and to think and 
Speak of them as actuated by the same motives and governed by the same 
laws as the human beingsof whom they are made up. Nor have we to look 
far tosee that the preposterous notion that a nation gains by exporting and 
loses by importing actually arises from the application tothe commerce be- 
tween nations of ideas to which individual transactions accustom civilized 
men. Whatmen dispose of to others we term their sales; what they obtain 
from others we term their purchases. Hence, we me accustomed to 


think of e: rts as sales, and of imports as purchases. And, asin daily life, 
we habit ‘Rone that the greater the value of a man's sales and the less 
the value of purchases the better his business; so, if we donot stop to fix 


the meaning of the words we use, it seems a matter of course that the more 
a nation exports and the less it imports the richer it will become, 

It is si cant of its origin that such anotion is unknown among savages. 
Nor could it have arisen among civilized men if they were accustomed to 
trade as savages do. Not long ago a class of traders called ‘‘soap-fat men” 
used to go from house to house exchanging soap for the refuse fat accumu- 
lated by housewives. In this petty commerce, carried on in this primitive 
manner, the habit of thinking that in a profitable trade the value of sales 
must exceed the value of purchases could never have arisen, it being clearly 
to the interest of each party that the vaiue of what he sold (or exported 
should be as little as possible, and the value of what he bought (or e 
as great as possible. But in civilized society this is only the exceptional 

and selling, as our daily life familiarizes us with 
them, are not the exchange of commodities for commodities, but the ex- 
change of monay for commodities, or of commodities for money. 

It is to confusions of thought growing out of this use of money that we may 
trace the belief that a nation profits by exporting and loses by importing—a 
belief to which countless lives and incalculable wealth have been sacrificed 
in bloody wars, and which to-day molds the policy of nearly all civilized 


form of trade. Bu 


nations and interposes artificial barriers to the commerce of the world. 
The primary form of trade is barter—the exc of commodities for com- 
modities. But just as when we begin to think and speak of len weight, or 


bulk, it is necessary to adopt measures or standards by which these qualities 
can be expressed, sowhen ee ee there arises a need for some tommon 
standard by which the value of different articles can be apprehended. 

The difficulties attending barter soon lead, also, to the adoption by com- 
mon consent of some commodity as a medium of exc’ „ by means of 
which he who wishes ty exchange a thing for one or more other things is no 
longer obliged to find some one with exactly reciprocal desires, but is enabled 
todivide the complete exchange into stages or steps, which can be made 
with different persons, to the enormous saving of time and trouble. 

in primitive society cattle, skins, shells, and many other things have in a 
rude way fulfilled these functions. But the ous metals are so pecu- 
liarly adapted to this use that wherever they have become known mankind 
has been led to adopt them as money. They are at first used by weight, but 
a great step in advance is taken when they are coined into pieces of definite 
weightand purity, so that no one who ves them needs to take the trouble 
of weighing and testing them. As civilization advances, as society becomes 
more settled and orderly, and exchanges more numerous and regular, gold 
and silver are gradually superseded as mediums of exchange by credit in 
various forms. 

By means of accounts current, one purchase is made to balance another 
purchase and one debt to cancel another debt. Individuals or associations 
of rec solvency issue bills of exchange, letters of credit, notes and 
drafts, which largely take the place of coin; banks transfer credit between 
individuals, and clearing-houses transfer credits between banks, so that im- 
mense transactions are on with a very actual use of money; 
and finally, credits of convenient denominations, printed upon paper, and 
adapted to transference from hand to hand without indorsement or formal- 
ity, in Raves go and more convenient, take in part or in whole the place of 
gold or silver in the country where they are issued. 

This is, in brief, the history of that labor-saving instrument which ranges 
inits forms from the cowries of the can or the wampum of the red In- 
dian to the bank note or mback, and which does so much to facilitate 
trade that without it ci ation would be impossible. The part which it 
pays in social life and intercourse is so necessary, its use is so common 

thonght and speech and actual transaction, that certain confusions with 
regard to it are apt to grow up. It is not needful to speak of the delusion 
that interest one out of the use of money, or that increase of money is in- 
crease of wealth, or that paper money can not properly fulfill its functions 
unless an equivalent of coin is buried somewhere, but only of such confu- 
sions of thought as have a relation to internatio: trade, 

I was present yesterday when one farmer gave another farmer a horse and 
four pigs fora mare. Both seemed pleased With the transaction, but neither 
said, “Thank yeu.” Yet when money is given for anything else it is usual 
for the pn who receives the money to say, Thank you,” or in some other 
way to indicate that he is more obliged opie png | the money than the other 
party is in receiving the the money is ‘or. This custom is one of 
the indications of a habit of thought which (although it is clear that a dollar 
can not be more valuable than a dollar's worth) attaches the idea of benefit 
more to the giving of money for commodities than to the giving of commodi- 
ties for money. 2 

The main reason of this I take to be that difficulties of exchange are most 
feit on the side of reduction to the medium of exchange. To exchange any- 
thing for money it is necessary to find some one who wants that particular 
thing, but, this exchange effected, the exchange of money for other things is 
generally easier, since all who have 8 to exchange are willing to take 
money for it. This, and the fact that the value of money is more certain and 
definite than the value of things measured by it, and the further fact that 
the sale or conversion of commodities into gern completes those transac- 
tions upon which we usually estimate profit, easily lead us to look upon the 
getting of money as the object and end of trade, and upon selling as more 
profitable than buying. 

Further than this, money. being the medium of exchange—the thing that 
can be most quickly and easily exchanged for other things—is, therefore, the 
most convenient in contingencies. In ruder times, before the organization 
of credit had reached such development as now, when the world was cut up 
into small states constantl with each other, when order was less 
well preserved, property ar more insecure, and the exhibition of riches 
often led to extortion; when pirates infested the sea and robbers the land; 
when fires were frequent and insurance had not been devised; when m- 
ers were held to ransom and captured cities given up to sack, the contingen- 


N 


cies in which it is important to have wealth in the form in which it can be 
most conveniently carried, readily concealed, and y exchanged were 
far more numerous than now, and everyone strove to keep some part of his 
wealth in the precious metals. 

The peasant buried his savings, the merchant a bea money in his strong 
box, the miser gloated over his golden hoard, and the prince sought to lay 
up a great treasure for time of sudden need. Thus gold andsilver were even 
more striking symbols of wealth than now, and the habit of thinking of 
them as the only real wealth was formed. 

This habit of thought gave 8 to the protective policy. When 
the growth of commerce made it e to raise large revenues 8 
taxation, kings and their ministers soon discovered how easily the people 
could thus be made to pay an amount of taxes that they would have resis 
if levied directly. 

Import taxes were first levied to obtain revenue, but not only was it found 
to be exceedingly convenient to tax goods in the seaport towns from whence 
they were dis uted through the country, but the taxation of imported 
goods met with the warm support of such home producers as were thus pro- 
tected from competition. An interest was thus created in favor of protec- 
tion,” which availed itself of national prejudices and popular habits of 
thought, and a system was by degrees elaborated which for centuries swayed 
the policy of European nations. 

This system, whica Adam Smith attacked under the name of the mercan- 
tile system of political economy, ed nations as merchants competing 
with each other for the money of the world, and aimed at enriching a coun- 
try by bringing into it as much gold and silver as possible, and permitting 
as little as possible to flow out, do this it wassought not only to prohibit 
the of precious metals out of the country, but to encourage the do- 
mestic uction of goods that could be sold abroad, and to throw every 
obstacle in the way of similar foreign or colonial industries. 

Not only were heavy import duties or absolute prohibitions placed on such 

ucts of foreign industry as might come into competition with home in- 

ustry, but the exports of such raw materials as foreign industries might 
require were burdened with pe? duties or entirely prohibited under sav- 

age penalties of death or mutilation. Skilled workmen were forbidden to 
leave the country lest they might teach foreigners their art; domestic indus- 
tries were encouraged by bounties, by patents of monopoly, and by the crea- 
tion of artificial markets—sometimes by premiums on exports, and 
sometimes by laws which compelled the use of their products. 

One instance of this was the act of Parliament which required every eo 
to be buried in a woolen shroud, a piece of stupidity only paralleled by the 
laws under which the American people are taxed to bury in 3 
safes $2,000,000 of coined silver every month, and keep a hundred ons of 
id lying idle in the 3 s 

But to attempt to increase t supply of gold and silver by such methods 
is both foolish and useless. Though the value of the precious metals is high 
their utility is low; their principal use, next to that of money, being 
ostentation, And just as a farmer would become rer, not richer, by sell- 
ing his breeding stock and seed grain to obtain gold to hoard and silver to 
put on his tableyor as a manufacturer would lessen his income by selling a 
useful machine and keeping in his safe the money he got for it, so must a 
nation lessen its productive power by stim its exports orredu its 
imports of that could be uctively used, in order to accumulate 
gold and silver for which it has no productive use. 

Such amounts of the precious me as are needed for use as money will 
come to every nation that 1 in the trade of the world, by virtue of 
a tendency that sets at naught all endeavors artificially to enhance supply, 
a tendency as constant as the tendency of water to seek a level. Wherever 
trade exists all commodities capable of transportation tend to flow from 
wherever their value is relatively low to wherever their value is 8 
high. This tendency is checked coe difficulties of transportation, whic: 
vary with different gs as their bulk, weight, and liability to injury com- 

Tee OOA 8 d suffer from transportati d having ( 

e ous me o not er from on, anı espe- 
ciall; Bold) little weight and bulk as compared with their value, are so porta- 
ble that a v slight change in their relative value issufficient to cause their 
flow. So easily can they be carried and concealed that legal restrictions, 
backed by coast guards and custom-house officials, have never been able to 
prevent them from finding their way out of a country where their value was 
relatively low and into a country where their value was relatively high. The 
attempts of her despotic monarchs to keep in Spain the ious metals she 
drew from America were like trying to hold water in a sieve. 

The effect of artificially increasing the supply of precious metals in any 
country must be to lower their value as com with that of ether com- 
modities. The moment, therefore, that restrictions by which it is attempted 
to attract and retain the ous me begin so to te as to increase 
the supply of those me a tendency to their outfio is set up, increas- 
ing in force as the efforts to attract and retain them become more strennons. 
Thus all efforts artificially to increase the gold and silver of a country have 
had no result save to hamper industry and to make the country that engaged 
in them 1 instead of richer. This experience pas taught civilized na- 
tions and few of them now make any direct efforts’to attract or retain the 

ig metals, save by uselessly hoarding them in burglar-proof vaults as 

e do. 

But the notion that gold and silver are the only true money, and that as 
such Sect have Apel value, still underlies protectionist 5 and 
the habit of associating incomes with sales, 
which is formed in the thought and speech of eve 
men to accept a policy which aims at restrict: 
tariffs. Bi accustomed to measure the profits of business men by the ex- 
cess of their sales over their purchases, the assumption that the rts of 
a nation are equivalent to the sales of a merchant, and its imports to his pur- 
chases, leads easily to the conclusion that the greater the amount of exports 
and a less the amount of imports, the more profit a nation gets by its 
trade. 

Vet it only needs attention to see that this assumption involves a confu- 
sion of ideas. When we say that a merchant is doing a profitable business 
because his sales exceed his purchases, what we are really thinking of as sales 


expenditure with pure 
Feryday it, at dispose 
rts by protective 


For instance, Prof. Thompson writing where and when, save for sub- 
sidiary tokens, paper pene exclusively used, and so conscious of its 
ability to perform all the ctions of money that he declares it to be as 


much str or to coin as the railway is to the stage-coach (Political Ecom- 
omy, p. 152), goes on subsequently (p. 223) to contend that protective duties 
are nece: to prevent the poorer country be drained of its money by 


ssary 
the richer country, thus tacitly assuming that gold and silver alone are 
money—since neither he nor anyone else would pretend that one country 
could drain another of its paper money. 

+A conclusion frequently carried by protectionists to the most ridiculous 
lengths, forinstance, in the recent declaration of a protectionist, Senator 
(W . Evarts, of New York),that he would ready for free trade 
“when protection had so tar develo all our industries that the United 
States could sell in competition with all the world, and at the same time be 
free from the necessity of buying anything from all the world.” 
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is not the goods he sends out, but the money that we infer he takes in in ex- 
change for them; what we are really thinking of as p is not the 
goods he takes in, but the money we infer he pays out. We mean, in short, 
that he is growingricher because his income exceeds his outgo. We become so 
used in ordinary affairs to this transposition of terms by inference, that when 
we think of a nation’s exports as its sales and of its imports as its pure 
13 leads us — 8 nase a —.— 8 8 „ an 
us unconsciously vo to a word expressive of outgoing, the significance 
of incoming; and to a word expressive of incoming, 8 ot out- 


going. 

But, manifestly, when we compare the trade of a merchant carried on in 
the usual way with the trade of a nation, it is not the goods that a merchant 
sells, but the money that he pays out that is analogous to the exports of a 
country; not the goods that he buys. but the money he takes in that is anal- 
ogous to imports. It is only where the trade of a merchant is carried on by 
the exchange of commodities for commodities that the commodities he sells 
are analogous to the exports, and the commodities he buys are analogous to 
the imports of a nation. And the village dealer who exchanges groceries 
and dry goods for eggs, poultry, and farm produce, or the Indian trader who 
exchanges manufact goods for furs, ismanifestly doing the more profit- 
able business the more the value of the commodities he takes in ( im- 
ports) exceeds the value of the goods he gives out (his expor: 

The fact is, that ali trade in the last analysis is simply what it is in its 

rimitive form of barter, the exchange of commodities for commodities. 

e carrying on of trade by the use o money dose not change its essential 
character, but merely permits the various exchanges of which tradeis made 
up to be divided into parts or steps, and thus more easily effected. When 
commodities are exchanged for amors but halt a full exc is completed. 
When a man sells a thing for money it is to use the money in buying some 
asta and itis only as money has this power that anyone wants or 
willtake 

Our common use of the word * money is largely nore pee We speak 
of a wealthy man as a moneyed man, and in talking of his wealth say that 
he has so much money,“ whereas the fact probably is that meum he may 
be worth millions, he never has at any one time more than a few dollars, or 
at most a few hundred dollars in his possession. His possessions really con- 
sist of houses, lands, s, stock, or of bonds or other obligations to pay 
money. The on of these things we speak of as the possession of 
money, because we habitually estimate their value in money. 

If we habitually estimated value in shells, sugar. or cattle, we would speak 
of rich men as having much of these, just as the use of postage stamps as cur- 
rency at the of our civil war led to speaking of rich men, in the 
slang of the day, as those who had plenty of “stamps.” And so, when a mer- 
chant is doing a profitable business, though we speak of him as making or 
accumulating money, the fact is, save in very rare cases, that he is putting 
out money as fast as he gets itin. The shrewd business man does not stow 
away money. On the contrary, with the money he obtains from his sales he 
hastens to make other purchases. If he does not buy commodites for use in 
his business, or commodities or services for personal gratification, he buys 
lands, houses, stocks, bonus, mortgages, or other things from which he ex- 
pects a profitable return. N 

The trade between nations, made up as it is of numerous individual trans- 
actions which tely are but parts or steps in a complete exchange, is in 
the aggregate, like the primitive form of trade, the exchange of commodi- 
ties for commodities. Money plays no Bona in international trade, and the 
world has yet to reach that stage of civilization which will give us interna- 
tional money. The paper currency, which in all civilized nations now con- 
stitutes the larger part of their money, is never exported to settle balances, 
and when gold or silver coin is exported or imported it is as a commodity, 
and its value is estimated at that of the bullion contained. What each na- 
tion importsis paid forin the commodities which it exports, unless received 
an loans, or investments, or as interest, rent, or tribute, 

Before commerce had reached its present refinement of division and sub- 
division this was in many individual cases clear enough. A vessel sailed 
from New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, carrying, on account of owner or 
est get a cargo of flour, lumber, and staves to the West Indies, where it was 
sold and the proceeds invested in sugar, rum, and molasses, which were 
brought back or which perhaps were carried to Europe, there sold,and the 
proceeds invested in European goods, which were brought home. At present 
the exporter and importer are usually different persons, but the bills of ex- 
change drawn by the one anne Fores exported are bought by the other 
and used to pay for goods imported. So far as the country is concerned, the 
transaction is the same as day, importers and exporters were the same 
persons, and thatimports ex exports in value is no more proof of a ns | 
trade than that in the old times a trading ship brought home a cargo wo 
more than that she carried out was proof of an unprofitable voyage. 


CHAPTER XIV.—DO HIGH WAGES NECESSITATE PROTECTION? 


In the United States, at present, protection derives strong support from 
the belief that the products of the lower-paid labor of other countries could 
undersell the oe of our higher-paid labor if free competition were per- 
mitted. This belief not ouly leads wor! en to imagine protection neces- 
sary to keep up wages—a matter of which I shall speak hereafter—but it also 
induces the belief that protection is necessary to the interests of the country 
at large—a matter which now falls in our 1 

And further than concerns the tariff this belief has important bearings. It 
enables employers to persuade themselves that they are 28 general in- 
terests in reducing wages or resisting their increase, and greatly 3 
ens the opposition to the efforts of workingmen to improve their condition, 
by set t them a body of opinion that otherwise would be neutral, 
if not strongly in their favor. This is Clearly seen in the case of the eight- 
hour system, Much of the opposition to this t reform from the 
belief that the increase of w: to which such a reduction of working hours 
would be equivalent, would place the United States at a great disadvantage 
in production as compared with other countries. 

It is evident that even those who most vociferously assert that we need a 
8 tariff on account of our higher standard of wages do not really be- 

eve it themselves. For ifprotection be needed against countries of lower 
wages, it must be most needed against countries of lowest wages and least 
need countries of highest wages. Now, against what country is 
ivthat Amra eee most demand protection? If we could have 
a protective tariff against only one country in the whole world, what coun- 
try is it that American protectionists would select to be protected t? 
Unquestionably it is Great Britain. But Great Britain, instead of the 
country of the lowest wages, is, next tothe United States and the British 
colonies, the country of highest wages. 

“It is a poor rule that will not work both ways.” If we require a protec- 
tive tariff because of our high wages, then countries of low wages require 
free trade—or. at the very least, have nothing to fear from free 8 
is it, then, that we find the protectionists ot ce, Germany, and other zu 
wage countries protesting that their industries Will be ed by the free 
competition of the higher industries of Great Britain and the United 
States just as vehemently as our protectionists protest that our industries 
would ruinedif exposed to free competition with the products of the 


“pauper labor” of Europe? 
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of high wages needs a 
ages ace bi! here than elsewhere; 
refore, if the produce of sre ia labor were freely admitted it 


make it valid two 


labor to countries of lower- 
The protectionist answer is that American grain undersells English 
in spite of the difference of wages, because of our natural adyan: 
uction of grain; and that the bulk of our exports consists of 
F in Which wages are not so important an element of cost, since 
3 do not embody so much labor as the more elaborate productions called 
actures. 


Bate the firs of this answer is an admission that the rate of wages is 
not the reed oa Sa element in the cost of production, and that the country 
of low K vagos does not necessarily produce more cheaply than the country of 
; 89 eben for the distinction drawn between the cruder and the 

uctions, it is evident that this is founded on the com- 

er such by bulk or weight, whereas the only measure of em- 


labor is value. 
A pound of cloth embodies more labor than a pound of cotton, but this is 


world" with the products of their 


land, where labor is better paid than on the Continent, 
urope in commerce manufactures? The truth is 
harmi ROR TAAS O oes not mean & low cost of production, but the re- 
The and obvious truth is that thecountry where wages are 
highest can proapes with the greatest cy f because workmen have 
there the most intelligence, the noe most sp’ and ine row ability; because 
invention and discovery are there most 28915 and most readily util- 
ized. The great inventions and ree ion a enormously increase 
the power of human labor to produce wealth have all been madein countries 
where are comparatively 
ee inefficient labor may be seen wherever we look. Half 
3 ee needed to do a job that one American car- 
pevar can doin le less residents in China get servants foral- 
ene „but find that ge = ie are servants cost more 
hited States; yet the ese, who are ly employed in do- 
in California, and get wages that they would not have dreamed 
of in China, are efficient workers. Go to High and you will see a 
forses in pur attended by a few men, exerting the power of thousands of 
jumping up a small river for the supply of New York 8 while 
Nile you may see Egyptian fe ahs raising water by buckets and tread 


whee 

In Mexico, y with labor at H or % a month, silver ore has for centuries been 
carried to the surface on the backs of men whoclimbed rude ladders, but 
when silver mining in Nevada, where labor could not be had for iess 
than % or % a day, steam power was employed. In Russia, where sare 


How isit that E 
leads the whole of 


ed Sans grain is still rea by the sickle and thrashed with the or by 

the hoofs of ee while in our Western pees where labor is vay high as 

ene the Russian standard, grain is reaped, thrashed sacked 
machinery. 


If equal amounts of labor always produced equal results, 
then cheap — Se cheap production. But this is Gnvioual 
of human muscle is, indeed, much the same eve: 


and efficient force in 
man intelligence, and human muscles are merel: 
telli al things, so as 
natural forces and mold matter to conformity with its desires. 
A race of intelligen is pigmea with muscles no stronger than those of the 
grasshopper could produce far more wealth than a race of stupid ts with 
muscles as strong as e of — oe intelligence 4 — with 
the standard ot comfort, and ard of tointort yaries with wages. 
Wherever men are condemned = a Ponte 5 precarious living their 
oo qualities sink toward pas level of the brute. Wherever easier con- 
tions prevail the pacers FTT 
l external nature to develop and e: 
t is that the 8 bor is greatest where laborers get 
and have the most le 88 is wo say, where w. are 
How then, in the face of these obvious facts, can we account for the preva- 
lence Hes the pe that SEE a 8 has an oo 
over the high-wage coun can no’ charged to the of pro- 
tection. T. is one of the fallacies which protectionism avails itself of. 
en donot hold it because they 


wages and short- 

g y England's ability to sell her goods to other na- 

tions, and the similar objections by so-called free-traders to similar move- 
en in the United States. 


vantage to an indi a pros 

It is true that an individual producer gains an advantage w. he can force 
down the of his employés below the ordinary level, or can import la- 
borers who work for for less, and that he may by this means be en- 
abled to undersell his competitors, while the emplo o continues to pay 
— 5 85 abs — than other employers about him before long, be driven 
outo 


But it by no means follows that the country where wages are low can under- 


sell the country where wages are high.” For the efficiency of labor, though it 
may somewhat with the is in ter degree de- 
termined oe the general standard of comfort and inte! ce, and the pre- 

methods which w out of them. a single em- 


over manages toget labor for less the rate of wages bye erage around 
the effici semg Re of the labor he gets is still largely fixed by thatrate. But 
a country where the general rate of wages is low does 1 a similar ad- 
vantage over other countries, because there the general efiiciency of labor 
must also be low. 

The contention that industry can be more largely carried on where wages 
are low than where wages are high, another form of the same rennet E mar 
‘where | Sarier days of Callforni te w a confusion of tho 5 — For instance, 
earlier 3 of Cali a it was often said that the of — — would 
be a great beneti the State, as lower wages would ena 
work deposits oft arii quartz thatit would not pay to work es the then 
existing rate of wages. But it is evident that a mere reduction of wages 
would not itis resulted in the working of poorer mines, since it could not 
have increased the amount of labor or capital available i for the working of 
mines and what existed would still have been devoted to the working ot re 
richer in preference to the goe Kaan 7 55 berg how much wages were 
duced. It might. ce the effect would be to incemase 
the profits of capital and es in more 3 

But, to say 3 of — deterrent effect upon the coming in of labor, a 
moment's reflection will show that such a reduction of wages would not 
add ae Ue ae OG ital, It would add to the ts of mine-owners, and 
mines wo bring ces. Eliminating 8 in methods, 
hanges in the value of the or my lower wages and the working of 
poorer mines come, of course, together, but this is not because the lower 

Wages cause the working of poorer mines: but the reverse. As the 
natural oppone are and production is forced to devote itself 
tonat opportunities that willy! yield less to the same exertion, wages fall. 
There is, however, no gain to capital; and under such we do 
not see interest increase. The accrues to those who have possessed 
e of ‘Datural op opport ties, and what we see is that the value of 


The immediate effect of a general reduction of in 
tion of wealth. Of t 


t za more costly food and d 
more of the cos lux and of them t abroad 
and use up in fore countries the — of exports, by which, of course, 


my wages, 
effect would only be so to alter the distribution of wealth that more of the 
aggregate uct would go to the la classes and less to those who 
live on the sags ofothers. The result would be that more of the cheaper lux- 
uries would be called for and less of the 3 costly luxuries. 

But productive power would in nowise be lessened; there would be no less 
to export than before gnd no less ability to go for imports. On the con- 
would ba some of the idle Coe woul d find their incomes so reduced that they 

d have to go to work and thus 3 production, while as soon as an 
increase in wages began to tell on the habits of the people and on industrial 
methods productive power would increase. 


CHAPTER XV.—OF ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES AS REASONS FOR 
PROTECTION. 


high wages, by showing the in 
is based. 


because of the —— tion, the want of capital or ma- 
chinery or skill, or because of high taxes or a Po rate of interest,* or other 
conditions which, it may po involve real disadvantage. 
But without reference to the reality of the alleged advan’ or disadvan- 
tage, all these special pleas for prorecmon are met when itis 5! 
be shown, that whatever be its advantages or dinadeentages: for production 
a country can always increase its wealth by fore trade, s 
If we suppose two countries, each of which is, for any reason, at a decided 
pa sans pgs in some branch of production in which the other has a decided 
mirantage tt t is evident that the exc’ of commodities be 
will be mutually beneficial, by enabling each to make up for its own disad- 
— by by availing itself of = 9 of the other, just ara the blind man 
Trade between them will give 
to io each comme a greater than it could premalen ob- 
tain with the same nU he. labor. Such a case resembles that of two 
Sanaa. each having as to some skill su 8 to the other, and who, 
by working together, each devoting himself to t part for which he is the 
better — 5 can accomplish more than twice as much as if each worked 
se 
ut 55 A suppose two countries, one of which has advan‘ superior to 
the age 8 all the productions of which both are capable. evade 1 8 N 
them be free, would one country do all the expor! 8 the other all the 
Import That, of course, would be preposterous. Would trade then be 
impossible? Certainly not. Unless the people of the Bo poten of less advan- 
tages transferred themselves bodily to the country of greater advantages 


* The higher rate of interest in the United States than in Great Britain has 
until recently been one of the stock reasonsof American tectionists for 

demanding a high tariff. We do not hear so much of now that the 
rate in New York is as low as in London, if not beh but we hear no less of 
the need for protection. It is hardly nece s discussion to treat of 
the nature and law of interest, a subject which I Save gone over in Progress 
It may, however. powo worth while to say that a high rate of in- 


and Poverty. 
— where it does not from insecurity, is not to be ed as u 
disadvan’ but rather as evidence of the large returns to the active fac- 


nen ot uction, labor and capital—returns which diminish as rent rises 


landowner gets a larger share of their produce for permitting labor 
and 88 to work. 
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advantages would bag from AORTO ari 
ucts as to which the tage be 
least and would export in return those 2 as to Which the 


was greatest. 
this exc’ The people of the country of 
meee woul Pain byt son it some 8 of the advantages of the other 
„and the r the country 0 — Soe ine cis would also 


workman migh 
the neper, yes there would be some parts 
üld be less than in others; and as by leaving these to the —.— 
re See tO et pene ts in which superior skill wo 
3 ective, there would be, as FFF 


together. 
rns 1 neither rde nor disadvan! afford any reason for 
trade.“ Trade is always to the benen o Doth. parities. If it were 
not there would be no ae to 8 it on. 
And thus we see the protectionist contention that 


have to pay a higher price fi 

8 ot labor does not —— . 
o cost. Goods . from places where the: —.— 

n places where cost less labor, provided (and this 

eA Ian “OLE thay oper yell De. os bent) that ie REITE ONUS tite 8 

labor cost exists as lo other things which the first country desires to obtain. 

Thus tea, which Horace Greeley was fond of referring to as a production 

naturalized in 8 States 


mously greater than in the wing of tea. Hence, producing these 

sheng ana exchanging them Sirectiy or indirectly for tea, we ob- 

tain, inspite of the long carriage, more tea for the same than we could 

get by wing our own tea. 

e Consider no w this that the interchange of is gov- 

ative, not the absolute, cost of production, . to 

tna ples a that a duties are required on account of home taxation. It 

course. true that a placed upon any branch of production 

is, of conse, fru unless a like tax is placed the 0 


ar productio 
on all branches of . alike. As such taxation e not alter the com- 
ot n does not 7 


general burd: 
A favorite assumption of American protectionists is, or rather has been 
for we once heard much more of it than now), that free trade is See 
‘or rich countries but 2 — 2 3 or poor . it 5 


n tages as wR iar apace hy Her nig 
trade is voluntary trad 
It can not Ons aaas tothe adnan of both parties, and, as between 


vantageous to N and unde- 


‘ous coun 


the advantage would be — 
of the world. 


— who concede that free 


There — a certain class of American 


afer theft ows interests as o 
Daoa — 


protec 

that the country of low 
of 55 but there is also mixed with 
h fair traders appeal the notion that the 
any country is to the advantage, not to the le of 
that 8 but ER the people of the other countries that are thus free 
access to not the fact that British manufacturers desire the 
abolition 97 8 ve tariff a proof that we ought to continue it?” ask 
American protec 

— to our markets while they refuse 


ts. Is it not a licy to give foreigners free 
9 o nel ery British fair 

Al these notions are forms of the delusion that to export is more 
wid d influential 


rofit- 


be well to devote a few words to The effect of a tariff is tore- 
strain the people of the country that 1c. It freedom of 
in freedom of 


citizens to trade. only af. 
fects Welz freedom to trade with tha t particular country, while to citizens 
of ney country it is a direct curtailment of the freedom to trade with all the 
wor! 


*In point of fact Re eee 1 
can be said to have su The conditions which make o 


8 gun'srays. be aa to bo es 


the 8 ity of f — U the special 9 t 5 
ensity o opment of ce orms 
of industry, ete., are Goreng The 8 wi pet of all 2 


in producti that w. 
tages 15 on— 
the people; that 


is to say, with the increase of wages. 


Since trade involves mutual benefit, itis true that any 
vents one must 


has larg in the conse 
For the el fect of d selon oi ei anal ‘on ore, and of the system of which they 
sro pars been so to increase the cost of American productions 
to Great Britain the greater part of the carrying trade of the world, for w 
we were her principal competitor. and to hand over to her the trade of South 
America and of other countries, of which, but for this, we should have had 


the 

And in the same way, for any nation to restrict the freedom of its own 
citizens to trade because other nations so et the freedom of their citi- 
zens is — of the “biting off one’s nose to spite one's face order. 
Other nations may injure us by the imposition of taxes which tend to im- 
poverish their own citizens, for as denizens of the world it is to our real in- 
terest that all other denizens of the world should be prosperous. Butnoother 
nation can thus injure us so much as we shall injure ourselves if we impose 
similar taxes upon our own citizens by way of retaliation. 

Suppose that a farmer who has an im ved variety of 


ange po 
neighbor while willing to sell the wheat should refuse to buy the potatoes. 
— — 5 he Iwill oe 8 — 2 oan tt Ww id fe not buy, pa rey 
toes not your or wheat!” ou 

stupid retaliation for him to go on planting poorer seed and getting poorer 
crops? 

Or, su; ated and $0 en isolated from the rest of mankind, half a dozen men so situ- 

that mutual 8 constant! y 5 them to 

ese six ay 


to say: * upon half of ell thee poe tn 
.. follow their example and burn half of all I 
E The constitution and scheme of in this world in which we find our- 
selves 111717... ong pou prom DO ONE POOOR AOT Ban 
punoa = . 8 


things that he who does hera" Nevertheless itis im the 

most of all, those who say that a nation should adopt a pol a policy 
— bad because other nations have embraced it are as un 

who say, 


because others are false; F te 
fuse knowledge, because others are ignorant. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS BOWMAN, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 11, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen 

Mr. BOWMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to have printed, as expressing very 
ably my views on the subject of this bill, the following, being an 
extract from Henry George’s writings. It is the ablest paper 
that I know of in opposition to the theory of protection: 


CHAPTER XVL—THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 


English protectionists, during the t century at least, struggled for 
the protection of agriculture, and the repeal of the — — laws in 1846 was their 
Waterloo. On the ne continent, also, it is largely culture that is held to 
need protection, and efforts haye been to protect the German 
h 2 to the extent of shutting out its American competitor. But in the 
United States the favorite for protection has been that itis necessary to 
the establishment of man tures; ing manufactures. nes se 
SCC manufactures. 


Aero padi 


ustries, p 
high duties, although certain g Eua of foreign wool 
to American woolen manufacturers, who have by these a uties 


as the 


. ——— Thus lumber has been protected, 2 of its 
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t 
‘et is it enco industry, since its effect is, not to make pro- 
uction of any d more profitable, but to raise the price of lands or es 
from which these crude products are obtained. 

Yet in spite of all this disco ement of manufactures, of which the in- 

. stances I have given are but samples, protection is still advocated as neces- 
to gh i e and the growth of American manufactures is claimed 
as its result. 

So long and so londly has this claim been made that to-day many of our 

ple believe, what protectionist writers and speakers Constantly assume, 

t but for protection there would not now be a manufacture of any im- 
portance carried on in the United States, and that were protection abolished 
the sole industry that this great country could carry on would be the rais- 

of agricultural Beha md for exportation to Europe. 

nat so m believe this is a striking instance of our readiness to accept 
anything that is persistently dinned into our ears. For that manufactures 
grow up without protection, and that the effect of our protective tariff is to 
stunt and injure them, can be conclusively shown from general principles 
and from common facts. 

But first let me call attention to aconfusion of thought which gives plaus- 
ibility to the notion that manufactures should be “en . Manufac- 
tures grow up as 3 increases and capital accumulates, and, in the 

ustry, are best developed in countries of dense popula- 
tion and accumulated wealth. See: this connection, itis easy to mistake 
for cause what is really effect, and to imagine that ranean ating brings 
8 and wealth. Here, in substance, is the argument which has been 
to the people of the United States from the time when we became 

a nation to the present day: 

Manufacturing countries are always rich countries. Countries that pro- 
duce only raw materials are al r. Therefore, if we would be rich we 
must have manufactures, and in order to get manufactures We must encour- 


them. 
440 many this argument seems plausible, especially as the taxes for the 
“encouragement” of the pro industries are levied in such a way that 
their payment is not realized. But I could make as good an argument to the 
people of the little town of Jamaica, near which I am now living, in support 
of a subsidy to a theater; I could say to them: 


“All large cities have theaters, the more theaters it has the er the 


city. Look at New York! New York has more theaters than ny other city 
in America, and is uently the greatest city in America. Philadelphia 
ranks next to New York in the number and size of its theaters, and therefore 


comes next to New York in population and wealth. So, 8 the 
country, wherever you find large, well-appointed theaters you will find large 
and e towns, while where there are no threaters the towns are 
small, Is it any wonder that Jamaica is so small and ws so slowly when 
it has no theaters at all? People do not like to settle in a place where they 
can not occasionally go to the theater. If you want J ca to thrive you 
must take steps to build a fine theater, which will attract a jargo Pome. 
tion. Look at Brooklyn? Brooklyn was only a small riverside age be- 
fore its piona had the enterprise to start a theater, and see now, since they 
to b theaters, how 1 hd city Brooklyn has become.“ 

Modeling aT argument on that addressed to American voters by the Presi- 
dential candidate of the Republican party in 1884, I might then drop into 
“statistics” and point to the fact that when theatrical representations first 
began in this country its ulation did not amount toa million; that it was 
totally destitute of and without a le mile of telegraph wire. 
Such has been our progress since theaters were introduced that the census 
of 1880 showed that we had 50,155,783 people, 97,907 miles of railroad, and 
291. 212% miles of telegraph wires. Or I might go into greater detail, as some 
poean onist “statisticians” are accustomed to do. Imight take the date of 

e building of each of the New York theaters, give the population and 
wealth of the city at that time, and then, by preron the sta! ics of pop- 
ulation and wealth a few years later, show that the building of each theater 
had been followed by a marked increase 8 and wealth. 

I might point out that San Francisco nota theatre until the Ameri- 
cans came there, and was gore hone but a straggling village; that the 
newcomers 5 set up theatres and maintained them more gener- 
ously than any otber population in the world, and that the conse- 
quence was the marvelous growth of San Francisco. Imight show that Chi- 
cago and Denver and Kansas City, all remarkably good theatre towns, have 
also been remarkable for their rapid growth, and as in the case of New York, 

ve statistically that the buil = each theatre these cities contain has 
n followed by an increase of population and wealth. 

Then, stre out after protectionist fashion into the historical argu- 
ment. I might refer to the fact that Nineveh and Babylon had no theatres 
that we know of; and sọ went to utter ruin; dilate upon the fondness of the 
ancient Greeks for theatrical entertainments conducted at public expense, 
and their consequent greatness in arts and arms; point out how the Romans 
went even farther than the Greeks in their encouragement of the theatre, and 
built at public cost the largest theatre in the world, and how Rome became 
the mistress of the nations, And, to embelish and give point to the argu- 
ment, I might perhaps drop into poetry, Byron’s lines: 

“When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world!” 


Recove from this I might cite the fact that in ev. province they con- 
ered the Romans estab! theaters, as exp! the remarkable facil- 

ity with which they extended their ci tion and e the conquered prov- 
inces integral of their greatempire; point out that the decline of these 
theaters and the decay of Roman power and ci tion went on ‘ether; 
and that the extinction of the theater brought on the night of the Dar aga 
Dwelling then a moment upon the rudeness orance of that time when 
there were no theaters, I might triumphantly point to the of mod- 
ern civilization as contemporaneous with the revival of atrical enter- 
tainments in miracle plays and court 88 And showing how these 
plays and — 4 Seed were always supported by monasteries, municipalities 
or princes, and how places where they began became sites of great cities, I 
could laud the wisdom of encouraging infant theatricals.” 

Then, in the fact that English actors, until recently, styled themselves her 
Majesty’s servants, and that the Lord Chamberlain still has authority over 
the English boards and must license plays before they can be acted, L could 
trace to a national system of subsidizing infant theatricals the foundation 

3 tness. Coming back to our own times I could call atten- 
tion to the fact that Paris, where theaters are still subsidized and actors 


point to the astuteness of 
the Mormon leaders, who early in the settlement of Salt Lake built as: 
theater, and whose little village in the sage brush, 


ous 


then y as as 


Jamaica, has since the building of this theater grown to bea ous and 
beautiful city, and tly ask whether the virtuous ope aes 
should allow themselves to be outdone by wicked polygamists. 

If such an argument would not induce the J: to tax themselves to 
“encourage "a theater, would it not at least be as logical as arguments that 
pare eres the American people to tax themselves to encourage manufac- 

S 

The truth is that manufactures, like theaters, are the result, not the cause, 
of the growth of population and wealth. 

If we take a watch, a book, a steame e, a piece of dry goods, oF me prs 
uct of any of the industries which we as manufactures, and trace the 
steps by which the material of which it is te has been brought from 
the condition in which it is afforded by nature into finished form, we will see 
that to the carrying on of any manufact industry many other industries 
are necessary. That an industry of this kind shall be able to avail itself 
freely of the products of other industries is a prime condition of its success- 
ful prosecution. Hardly less importantis the existence of related industries, 
which aid in economizing mate and utilizing waste, or make easier the 
procurement of supplies or services, or the sale and distribution of products. 

This is the reason why the more elaborate industries te certain 
limits to localization, so that we find a 


industries to arise in their order wherever creases. - 
dency is due not only to the difficulty and of rtation, but to dif- 
ferences in taste and to the individuality of demands, For instance, it will 


be much more convenient and satisfac to me, if I wish to have a boat 
built, to have it built where I can talk with the builder and watch its con- 
struction; or to have acoat made where I can try it on; or to have a book 
losers where Ican readily read the proofs and consult with the printer. 
ther than this that relation of industries which makes the existence of 
. . — 2 to the Nae yond 2 which others can be carried 
not merely causes the growth of one ustry to re the way for 

othera, but to promote their establishment. yaeta X 

Thus the development of industry is of the nature of an evolution, which 
goes on with the increase of population and the progress of society, the sim- 
—.— industries coming first and forming a basis for the more elaborate 
0 

The reason that newly settled countries do not manufacture is that they 
can Ret manufactured goods ee r is to say, with less expenditure 
of labor—than by manufacturing them. Just as the farmer, though he may 
have ash and hickory growing on his place, finds it cheaper to buy a wagon 
than to make one, or to take his wagon to the wheelwright’s when it wants 
repairing, rather than attempt the job if, so in a new and sparsely 
settled country it may take less labor to obtain goods from long distances 
eae to ee them, even when every natural condition for their man- 
ufacture ex: 


demand. Manufacturing involves the production of large quantities of the 
same thing. The development of s the use of machinery and of im- 
proved processes, only become possible as large quantities of the same prod- 
uct are required. If the small quantities of all the various things needed 
must be produced for itself by each small community, they can only be pro- 
duced by rude and wasteful methods. But it trade permits these things to 
be produced in large quantities the same labor becomes much more effective, 
and all the various wants can be much better supplied. 


large 
of pr 
y 


many trees with a stone ax in the time he would spend g to make a 
steel ax from the ore. We smile at the sa who for a sheath knife or 
copper kettle gladly give many rich furs. Such articles are with us Of little 
value, because being made in large quantities the expenditure of labor re- 
quired for each is very small, but if made in small guanina as the savage 
would have to make them, thë ex iture of labor would far exceed that 
needed to obtain the furs. Even if they had the fullest knowledge of the 
tools and methods of civilized industry, men isolated as savages are isolated, 
would be forced to resort to the rude tools and methods of savages. 

The great advantage which civilized men have over savages in 3 
among them, is in the on of tools and weapons made in that state o 
society in which alone it is ible to manufacture them, and that by keep- 
ing up communication with the denser populations they have left behind 
them, the settlers are able by means of trade to avail themselves of the man- 
1 advantages of a more fully U society. It the first Ameri- 
can colonists had been unable to Hep a from Europe the gonan they Hig orang 
and thus to avail themselves of the fuller development of European in pene 
they must soon have been reduced to savage tools and weapons. And t 
would have happened to all new settlements in the westward march of our 
people had they been cut off from trade with larger populations. 

In new countries the industries that yield the largest comparative returns 
are the primary or extractive industries which obtain food and the raw ma- 
terials of manufacture from nature. The reason of this is that in these pri- 
mary industries there are not required such costly tools and appliances, nor 
the coöperation of so many other industries, nor yet is production in large 
quantities so important. e people of new countries can therefore get the 
largest return for their labor by appl. it to the primary or extractive in- 
dustries and exchanging their products for those of the more elaborate in- 
dustries that can best be carried on where ulation is denser. 

As population increases, the conditions under which the secondary or any 
more elaborate industries can be carried on gradually arise, and such indus- 
tries will be established—those for which natural conditions are peculiar! 
favorable, and those whose products are in the most genera! demand and will 
least transportation, coming first. Thusinacountry having fine forests, 
manufactures of wood will arise before manufactures for which there is no 

ial advantage. The making of bricks will precede the making of china, 

e manufacture of plowshares that of cutlery, window glass will be made be- 
fore telescope lenses, and the coarser grades of cloth before the finer. 
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If the time has come for the establishment of an industry for which proper 
natural conditions exist, restrictions upon importation in order to promote 
its establishment are needless. If the time has not come, such restrictions 
can only divert labor and capital from industries in which the return is 
greater, to others in which it must be less, and thus reduce the gate 
production of wealth. Just as it is evident that to prevent the people of a 
new colony from importing from countries of fuller industrial development 
would deprive them of many things they could not possibly make for them- 
selves, so it is evident that to restrict importations must retard the sym- 
metrical development of domestic industries. 

It may be that protection applied to one or to a few industries may some- 
times hasten their development at the mse of the general ustrial 
every industry 
and as is the pera 
no’ 
merely the Le evelopment of industry, but even the development of 
the very industries for whose benefit the system of protection is most advo- 
cated, by making more costly the products which they must use and repress- 

the correlative industries with which they interlace. 
assume, as protectionists do, that economy must necessarily result 


from b producer and consumer ther 
sume 9 be produced as we: 


5 facility than in another that it 
bring them long distances than to produce them on the spot, while two 
ints a hundred miles apart may be commercially nearer each other than 
wo points ten miles apart. the producer to the consumer in point 
of distance, is, if it Increases the cost of production, not econo’ but waste. 
But this is not to deny that trade as it is carried on to-day does involve 
much unnecessary transportation, and that producer and consumer are in 
many cases needlessly separated. Protectionists are pens when sy pont 
to the wholesale exportation of the elements of fertility of our so: the 
great stream of breadsvuffs and meats which pours across the Atlantic, as 
reckless prosigacy. and fair traders are right when they deplore the waste 
involved in English importations of food w. English fiel 
of cultivation. Both are right in saying that one country o 
made a “draw farm” for another, and that a true economy of 
nature would bring factory and field closer together. 

But they are wrong in attributing these evils to the freedom of trade, or in 
sup} that the remedy lies in protection. That tariffs are powerless to 
remedy these evils may be seen in the fact that this exhausting exportation 
goes on in spite of our h protective tariff, and that internal trade exhibits 

e same features. Everywhere that modern civilization extends, and with 
greatest rapidity where its influences are most strongly felt, population and 
wealth are concentrating in huge towns and an exhausting commerce flows 
from country to city. But this ominous tendency is not natural, and does 
not arise from too much freedom; it is unnat and arises from restric- 
tions. It may be W traced to monopolies, of which the monopoly of 
material opportunities is the first and most important. 

In a word, the Roman system of land ownership,which in our modern ciy- 
ilization has laced that of our Celtic and Teutonic ancestors, is produc- 
ing the same effect that it did in the Roman world—the engorgement of the 
centers and the impoverishment of the extremities. While London and New 
York grow faster t Rome ever did, English fields are passing out of cul- 
tivation as did the fields of Latium, and in Iowa and Dakota goes on the ex- 
hausting culture that impoverished the provinces of Africa. The same dis- 
ease which rotted the old civilization is et symptoms in the new. 
That can not be by protective ta: 
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è , the opponents of protection represent the whole 
class of protected producers as 558 rich at the e mse of their fellow- 
citizens, they are contradicted by obvious facts. ess men well know 
thatin our long-protected industries the margin of fit is as smalland the 
chances of failure as great as in any others—if, in fact, those protected in- 
dustries are not harder to win success in by reasonof the more trying fluctu- 
ations to which they are subject. 
0 oaa why protection in most cases thus fails to encourage is not dif- 
see. 

The cost of any tective duty to the pee le at large is (1), the tax col- 
lected upon imporsed goods, pins the profit upon the tax, AAi the expense 
and ts of sm ling in all its forms; plus the expense of sometimes 
pao ide ye ag of the coarser sort, and occasionally sending a poor and 

endless one to the penitentiary; Fe red bribes and moieties received by 
government officers; and (2), the additional prices that must be paid for the 
products of the protected home industry. S 

It is from this second t alone that the protected industry can get its 
encouragement. But only a part of this part of what the people at large 
pay is real encouragement, the first place, it is true of protective duties, 
as it is true of direct subsidies, that they can not be had for nothing. Just 
as the Pacific Mail Steamship Company and the various land and bond grant 
railways had to expend large sums to secure representation at Washington, 
and had to divide handsomely with the Washington lobby, so the cost of se- 


*Protectionist arguments frequently involve the additional assumption 
that the “home producer” and home consumer are nece: y close to- 
8 in point of space, whereas, as in the United States, they may be 
ousands of miles apart, \ 
For want of a better term I have here used the word “producers” in that 
limited sense in which it is applied to those who control capital and bag 74 
labor engaged in production, pa E dneni peN by our tariff are (wi 
perhaps some nominal exceptions) of the carried on in this way. 


curing Congressional recognition“ for an infant industry, or fighting off 
threatened reductions in its “encouragement,” and looking after every new 
tariff bill, is a considerable item. But still more important is the absolute 
loss in Rote on industries so unprofitable in themselves that they can be 
maintained only by subsidies. And to this loss must be added the waste that 
seems Inseparable from governmental fosterage, for just in Let shen as 
industries are sheltered from competition are they slow to avail themselves 
of improvements in machinery and methods.* 

Out of the encouragement which the tariff beneficiaries receive in higher 
prices much must thus be consumed, so that the net enco tis or 
a small fraction of what consumers pay. Taking encouraged producers an: 
taxed consumers together there is an enormous loss. Hence in all cases in 
which duties are imposed for the benefit of any particular industry the dis- 
couragement to industry in general must be greater than the encouragement 
of the particular industry. So long, however, as the one is spread over a 
large surface and the other over a small surface, the encouragementis more 
marked than the uragement, and the disadvantage imposed on all in- 
dustry does not much affect the few subsidized industries. 

But to introduce a tariff bill into a Congress or Parliament is like throwing 
a banana into a cage of monkeys. No sooner is it proposed to protect one 


industry than all the industries that are capable of protection be; to 
screech and scramblefor it, They are, in fact, forced to do so, for to be left 
out of the enco is necessarily to be discouraged. The result is. 


as we see in the United States, that they all get protected, some more and 
some less, according to the money they can spend and the political influence 


they can exert. 
ow, every tax that raises ces for the encouragement of one industry 
must operate to discourage other industries into which the products of 


that industry enter. Thus a duty that raises the price of lumber necessarily 


discourages the industries which make use of lumber, from those connected 
with the buil of houses and ships to those engaged in the making of 
matches and wooden toothpicks; a duty that raises the price of iron discour- 


ages the innumerable industries 


into which iron enters; a duty that raises 
the price of salt disco’ 


the dairyman and the fisherman; a duty that 
raises the price of sugar rages the fruit preserver, the maker of sirups 
and cor and so on. 


Thus it is evident that every additional industry protected lessens the en- 
couragement of those already protected. And since the net encouragement 
that tariff beneficiaries can receive as a whole is very much less than the ag- 
gregate addition to prices required to secure it, it is evident that the point at 
which protection cease to give oy e to the tected must be 
much short of that at which every one 8 To illustrate: Say that 
the total number of industries is one huni , of which one-half are capable 
of 3 Let us that of what the protection costs, one-fourth is 
realized by the protected industries. Then (presuming equality), as soon as 
twenty-five industries obtain protection, the protection can be of no benefit 
n to them, while, of course, involving a heavy discouragement to all the 
rest. 

I use this illustration merely to show that there is a point at which pro- 
tection must cease to benefit even the industries it strives to encourage, not 
that I think it possible to give numerical exactness to such matters. But 
that there is such a point is certain, and that in the United States it has been 
reached and passed is also certain. That is to say, not only is our protec- 
tive tariff a dead weight upon industry n but it is a dead weight upon 
the very industries it is intended to stimulate. 

Ifthere are producers who permanently profit by tective duties, itis ont 
because they are in some other way protected from domestic competition, — 
hence the profit which comes to them by reason of the duties does not come 
to them as producers but as monopolists. That is to say, the o. cases in 
which protection can more than temporarily benefit any class of cers are 
cases in which it cannotstimulateindustry. For that neither duties nor sub- 
sidies can give any permanent advantage in any business o to home com- 
petition results from the tendency of profits to acommon level. The risk to 
which protected industries are e from changes in the tariff may at 
times keep profits in them somewhat above the o rate; but this re 
resents not advantage but the necessity for increased insurance, and though 
2 may constitute a tax upon consumers does not operate to extend the in- 


ustry. 
This element of insurance eliminated, profits in peoo industries can 
only be kept above those of unprotected dustries by some sort of monop- 
oly which shields them from home competition as the tariff does from for- 
eign competition. The first effect of a protective duty is to increase profits 
in the protected industry. But unless that 3 be in some way pro- 
tected from the influx of competitors, which such increased profits must 
attract, this influx must soon these profits to the general level. A 
monoply, more or less complete, W. may thus enable certain producers 
to retain for themselves the profits which it is the first effect of a 
1 PAUN, to give, may arise from the possession of advantages of dit- 
eren 3 

It may arise, in the first place, from the possession of some peculiar natural 
advantage. For instance, the only chrome mines yet discovered in the United 
States, belo: toa le family, that family have been much encour 
by the higher prices which the protective duty on chrome has enabled them 
tocharge home consumers.. In the same way, until the discovery of newand 
rich copper deposits in Arizona and Montana the owners of the Lake Super- 
ior copper mines were enabled to make enormous dividends dy the protec- 
tive duty on copper, which, so long as home competition was impossible. 
shut out the only competition that could reduce their profits, and enabl 
them to get 3 or 4 cents more per pound for the copper they sold in the United 
States than for the copper they ship; to Europe. 

Or a similar Liga ped may be obtained by the possession of exclusive 
privileges given by the patent laws. For instance, the combination based 
on patents for steel have, since home competition with them was 
thus shut out, been enabled, by the enormous duty on co pedo Steel, to add 
mostencouragingly to their dividends, and the owners of the patented 
used in making paper from wood have been similarly encouraged by the duty 
eet uulp. 


; a similar monopoly may be secured by the concentration of a 
business i Sly Ripa capital and special knowledge, or by the combina- 
tion of producers in a or pool“ so as to limit home production and 

home competition. For instance, the protective duty on quinine, until 
its abolition in 1579, resulted to the sole benefit of three houses, while a com- 


*This disposition is, of course, largely augmented by the greater cost of 
machinery under our protective tariff, which not only increases the capital 
required to begin, but makes the constant discarding of old machinery and 
purchase of new, required to keep up with the march of invention, a much 
more serious matter. Cases have occurred in which British manufacturers, 
compelled by competition to adopt the latest improvements, have actually 
sold their discarded machinery to be ship) to the United States and used 
by protected Americans. It was his co 
led David A. Wells, when he visited Europe as S Commissioner of Rev- 
es aah begin to question the usefulness of our tariff in promoting American 

ustry. 


across a case of this kind that 
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bination of 7 h owners—the Producers Marble Company—have succeeded 


8 any home competition in the production of marble, and are thus 
enabled to retain to themselves the — 2 — — the 1 duty 
leat marble pon possible, to concentra’ their own 


hands the working 
Dut the higher pro 8 eas Sbtnined in no wa; 
they 


and they 


ucers; thoug 
income of ms who are capita! ts, they do noe o to them gf pao of 
—.— employment of capital, but by virtue of th thelr own whership of special 


Ore the monopolies which thus get the benefit of monss erroneously sup: 
to go to ncers, the most important are those from th 
vate ownership of land. That nro nent gel EC 

efits the 3 we may readily 


The two rs of ection. without which nothing whatever 
can EA te ta tors ot produe To these essential factors is ert 


—_ roduction beyond . forms, a third factor, capi 
— — uct ot land and ealth) used for the pur- 
pone of facilitating the uction of more wealth. Thus to production as it 
goes on in civilized the three factors are land, labor, and capital, 
and since land is in moderncivilization made asu tof private ownership, 
the pr of production are divided between landowner, the labor- 


‘oceeds 
„and the capital-owner. 
‘production there exists an essential difference. 


production. 

whatever to the sum of ve forces, 

of production which he receives for the use of Gf natural opportunities no mor no more 
rewards and stimulates production than does that portion of their crops 


6 5 burn up before an idol m thank-offering 
for the 
There can 3 there is a man; there can be no capital until 


man has worked and saved; F To the 
mmodities the laborer furnishess human exertion: the 
ertion embodied in forms 


thas be used to aid further ; but the landowner furnishes— 
what? cies of the earth? the latent powers of the soil? the ores 
emical affinties? 


beneath it? the rain? the sunshine? gravitation? the ch 
What does the landowner furnish that involves any contribution from 


Neg ecg eer nd, Seances Sane agin es Spe hin temas nature 

Now, keeping these are in mind, let us turn to the —— of 

— — rods mide her d „ tecti DONT 
ords are very ve o—go pro ve 

and impose a duty on grain. This would much the price of 

geoi anå its first effect would be, while injurmg 
tries, to give much cag — profits to English farmers. increase of 

profits would cause a to business of farming, the increased 
competition for the use of tural rents, 


ibe popie of England wania have to pay more for grain, the pros of grate 
eo and w: 
— pe ot be larger than profits tion. 


onl: CCC Price that the 
. — of England would have to pay for their food would be the agricul- 
‘tural landowners, who are not ucers at all. 


heck the general 
tion of wealth; but by stimulating a 
crease the value of aparticularkind o 
this, = it largely explains the motive 


8 lumber has 2 deen asked 5 tor 
2 lumber; that is to 
trees. and who derive 


The parties who reall obbied and — for the r main - 
tenance of the lumber neg Spree ene sing Sy tim) 3 its effect has 
in the price of “ stumpage,” 


secure a du on lumber, wh nominally imposed for the encouragement 
ofthe iumber producer h . encouraged only the timber land forestal- 
a blackmailer of pro- 


Soit is. with many other e! effect of the KSN an 3 
5 


isto increase the value of sugar k our treaty with 
ends owen anae N . r 
uivalent Begs the 8 of Hawaiian sugar is not sufficient to 
supply the United States) to the payment of a heavy bounty to Hawaiian 
7 — 7 — has enormously increased the value of sugar lands in the 
So with the duty on „ time enabled 
American copper com to keep up the price of the United 
States while they were shi and 2. it there at a 


P 
considerably lower price.t = of these duties went to companies 


to pay of over a hundred cent is afforded by the follo case: 
Some a Dutch ship arrived at Boston having in her hold a quantity 
of co) to have her 


resheathed in 
that t yy he would not be permitted to 
take the copper from the inside of his ship and employ American mechanics 


= not to the operators. 

Horace Greeley used to think that he conclusively disproved the assertion 
that the duties on iron were enriching a few at the e€ 5 
when he declared that our laws gave to noone any ege of mak- 
ing fron, and asked why, if the tariff gave such enormous pronis, to te tron pro- 

ducers as the free traders said it did, these free traders to work 


and make iron. So far as concerned those a ag ole who deri no ba 


iron producers as ucers were making on the average no more 1 Gene 
nary 2 could iron be made from air this fact would have shown 
what Mr. Greeley seems to have imagined it did, though it would not have 
shown that the nation was not l greatly by the duty. 

But iron can not be made from air; it can only be made iron ore. And 
though nature, y in the United States, has abundant sup- 
piss of iron ore, she has not distributed them eq sey but has stored them 

large deposits in ular places. If to take Horace Greeley's 
advice to go and e tron, should I think its price too high. I must obtain 


accesss to one of these deposits, and that 5 deposit sufficiently near to other 
materials and to centers of population. I may find plenty of such deposits 
which no one is using, but where can I find such a deposit that is free to be 


2 me? 

ws of 5 do not forbid me from making tron, but they do 
allow r indivianals t to forbid me from use of the natural masorial 
om 


perty, placed there by themselves and — ord 


uenti 8 — 
eposits of iron Seed are appropriated Conse A 


as soon as there is 
any one will want to use them, and when I find one that sui sn ae 
5 8 that Ty s in = possession of some owner who will 8 sg me use 
un him down eee Markee eae PAT NRO a ty 
of so m per ton, nearly, if not quite, all I can mak „ 
return to capital in producing iron. Thus, while the duty which raises the 
price of iron may not benefit ucers, it does benefit the ban maging i 
— our laws 2 toc as their own the stores wh! eons before 
appeared were accumulated by nature for the use of the mill who 
would one day — called into 9 the monopolists of our iron 
land to levy heavy taxes on their fellow-citizens long before they could other- 
wise have done so. * 

So —— the duty on coal. It adds nothing to the bay of the coal opera- 
tor who b the right to take coal outofthe earth, but it does enable a ring 
of coal- and ‘way owners to levy in many places an additional black- 
mail upon the use of nature's bounty. 

The motive and effect of gorge our duties are well illustrated by the im- 
2 hg Ay we 7.4 borax and boracic acid. We had no duties on borax aud 

have important uses in evada nature h ofmanufacture) 

vered that in the State of Ni ded 
pons of nearly 5 for the use of the peo 
gift of the having been reauoed top. 
. United States for cases made provided, 
the en forestallers at once — ome to Congrems for (and of course 
would make borax eanan dear 


until it 1 


profits, 
maintain protective duties, i 
ain tnettead to chink LEBT the M AME SIIAS Prtencet on the DU of tection 
in the United States has been that of those who have possessed t 
of lands or other natural advantages which they hoped protection would 
make more valuabie. For it has been not merely the owners of coal, fron, 
e gA orange, or wine lands, of salt borax ä 

eposits, have seen in the shut: out of fore — nas a 75 er 
demand and higher value for their lands, but the same fi has its in- 
fiuence upon the holders of city and vill: real estate, who, realizing that 
the establishment of factories or the wor) of mines In their vicinity would 

ve to their lots, have perm Sy tna OTN which had for 
FF eee countries to our 


9 It is only at first that a protective duty can stimulate an in- 


to nailit on the outside, without 8 ot 45 per cent on the new 


on, a4 well as adu of 4 cents . 
oot he tana is it cheaper to kail in Dallast 151 get his ship recoppered 
AE KOTIDAN ARA TAAN C urn cargo. 
The ty paid by tron-miners for the ae ear ayy pr hae ep 
.!!! S oie hay cost of 
it. The royalties of — Pratt Iron and S of t Alabama are 
to run as ag the ter Ocean a stanch 


000 per acre. In 
October 11 180 Made deeerigtion of tee Colt Iron 
This mine, it ib is said, is owned by parties w ogot 


Ded) Trans 2.80 ton, as mined, of 
shia Sets EAEE DOE wo tee dems oan tar ate GONT Wonka uction. 
1,200 to the Inter Ocean corre- 

; to the Colbys, #150 
per „und the subecon- 

day, “a total net profit from the 


per 
mine, over and above what profit there ma, the labor, of $3,240 per 
`S The account concludes by : “As the product will 


during the year, you see there will be some fortunes. made 
ons of the mine.” these fortunes our protective duty on foreign 
contributes, but how much does it in this case encourage 

production? 


. Pa., is a bili of magnetic iron ore, nearly 


their own ore, as well as railway o and cultivat- 
ing by sw mts pest tracts of valuable land. They doubtless have 
been much enco y the duty on iron which we have maintai for 


as owners of a gift of nature to—Mr. Coleman's heirs. core 
of iron ore be worked were there no duty, and was worked, I e, 
before any duty on iron was imposed. 


duty losing its power of tage 
ucers unprotected against home competition. This is the situation of 
greater part of protected" American producers. They feel the general 

sg, oe of the system without really participating in its special benefits. 
ow, then, it may be asked, is it that even these producers who are not 
sheltered by any home protection are in general so strongly in favor of a 
protectivetariff? The true reason is to be found in the causes I will hereafter 
speak ot, TAO ean the common mind to an tance of protective 
And, e keen enough as to their individual interests, these pro- 
ducers are as blind to social interests as any other class. They have so 
heard and been accustomed to repeat, that free trade would ruin American 
industry, that it never occurs to them to doubt it; and the effect of duties 
3 so many other products being to enhance the cost of their own produc- 
ons, they see, without apprehend: the cause, that were it not for the par- 
ticular duty that protects them they could be undersold by foreign products, 
eee, eee Pro m is necessary to them in many 
cases, because of the protection of other industries. But were the whole sys- 
tem abolished there can be no doubt that American industry would spring 

forward with new vigor. 
CHAPTER XVIIL—EFFECTS OF PROTECTION ON AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


If there is one 2 in the world where the assumption that protection 
is necessary to the development of manufactures and the “ dive: cation of 
industry ” İs conclusively disproved by the most obvious facts, that country 
is the United States. The first settlers in America devoted themselves to 
trade with the Indians and to those extractive industries which a sparse 
population always finds most profitable, the produce of the forest, of the 
— 55 and of the fisheries, constituting their staples, while even bricks and 


man 

lation increased, until at the time of the 
impo! ufactures, inclu those of iron and textiles, had become 
firmly established. As up to this they had grown without any tariff, so 
must they have continued to grow with the increase of population, even if 
we had never had a tariff. 

But the American who contends that protection is necessary to the diyer- 
sification of industry must not merely ignore the history of his coun’ dur- 
ing that long period before the first tariff of any kind was instituted, but he 
3 has been going on ever since and is still going on under 

eyes. 

Wer need look no further back than the formation of the Union to see that 
uld not grow up in new countries with- 

industries of the United States 


a rm root along the Atlantic, when Western New York and West- 
ern Pennsylvania were covered with forests, when Indiana and Illinois were 
buffalo ranges, when Detroit and St. Louis were trading Chicago un- 
dreamed of, and the continent beyond the Mississippi as little known as the 
interior of Africa is now. 

In the United States the East has had over the West all the advantages 
which protectionists say make it impossible for a new country to build up 
its manufacturing industries against the competition of an older country— 
1 capital, longer experience, and cheaper labor. Vet without any pro- 
tective tariff between the West and the East, manufact has steadily 
moved westward with the movement of population, and is moving westward 
still. This is a fact that of itself conclusively disproves the protective 

The tectionist assumption that manufactures have increased in the 
United States because of protective tariffs is even more unfounded than the 
assumption that the growth of New York after the building of each new 
theatre was because of the building of the theatre. It Is as if one should to 
a bucket behind a boat and insist that it helped the boat along because she 
still moved forward. Manufacturing has increased in the United States be- 
cause of the growth of population and thedevelopment of the country: and 
not because of tariffs, but te of them. 


as Ohio is exporting manuf; braska, 

8 we 6 to Great Britain, 

15 as Ohio is to-day manufactured to Pennsylvania and 
e 


But so heavily are our manufactures weighted Ha tariff which increases 
the cost of all their materials and appliances, that, te of our natural ad- 
vantages and the inventivéness of our people, our es are confined to our 


ing industries, the grea’ 
goods, while all but a 


gir own, we can not send them in return 
eagle Makan but to pay for what we buy of them must 


e ake growth in which raw ma 


more manufac p s than any other nation. We possess unrivaleđ 
advantages for manufacturing. Inextentand accessibility ourcoal deposits 
ose of any other civilized country, while we have reservoirs of 


far ee th 
natw A that y fuel almost without labor. Moreover, we are the 
first of civilized nations in the invention and use of machinery, and in the 
economy of material labor. But all these advantages are neu 
bythe wall of protection we have built along our coasts. 

‘or as long as I can remember, the protectionist press has been from time 
to time chronicling the fact that considerable o 
other American manufacture 


its 
infancy N a protective tariff, was now about to enter the markets of the 
he statements that have been made the basis of these cougratula- 
tions have generally been true, but the predictions founded upon them have 
never been verified, and, while our Sh poe has doubled, our exports of 
manufactured articles have relatively declined. 
The explanation is this: The higher rates of wages that have prevailed in 
the United States, and the conseqpent higher standard of general intelli- 


Every American who has visited London has doubtless noticed, opposite 
the Parliament House at Westminster, æ shop devoted to the sale of “Amer- 
ican notions.” There are a number of such shops in London, and they are also 
to be found in every town of any size in the three kingdoms. These sh: 


must a the aggregate quite an amount of American tools and contriy- 


ple who are constantly looking in the 
windows or e goods es that American manufactures 
are beginning to gain a foothold in the Old World. 

‘These shops are in fact curiosity shops, just as are the Chinese and Ja - 
ese 1 that we find in the larger Am cities, and people go to them 
to see the ingenious things the Americans are get up. But no sooner do 
these shops so far popularize an American notion” that a considerable de- 
mand for it arises, than some English manufacturer at once to make 
it, or the Americaninventor, if he holds an h patent, finds more profit 
in manufacturing it abroad. Not having the ents of American 
protection to contend with, he can make it in Great Britain cheaper than in 
the United States, and the consequence of the introduction of an American 
Bac dng att is that, instead of its importation from America 
toan 5 

This illustrates the history of American manufactures abroad. Onearticle 
after another which has been invented or improved in the United States has 
seemed to got a foothold in foreign markets only to lose it when fairly in- 
troduced. ehave sentiocomotires to Russia, arms to Turke A 
agricultural implements to E. nd, river steamers to sewing ma- 
chines to all parts of the world, but haye never been able to hold the trade 
our inventiveness should have secured. 

But it is on the high seas and in an industry in which we once led the world 
that the effect of our protective policy can be most clearly seen. 

Thirty years ago — had reached such a pitch of excellence in 
this country that we built not only for ourselves but for other nations. 
American ships were the fastest sailers, the largest carriers, and every- 
where got the g dispatch and the hest freights. The registered 
tonnage of the United States almost equaled that of Great Britain, and a 
few years to give us the unquestionable supremacy of the ocean. 

The abolition of the more important British protective duties in 1846 was 
followed in 1854 by the repeal of the na laws, and from thenceforth 
not only were British 

eased, but th 


shops and the interest 3 by the 


comm. 
-starved Swedes and N. 


While one great commercial nation thus abandoned protection the other 
redoubled it. 


SW. 


ps would 
circumstances hed our deep-sea commerce; yet this effect was 
only temporary, and but for our protective policy we should at the end of 
the war have quickly resumed our place in the carrying trade of the world 
and moved forward to the lead with more vigor than ever. 


bids them to buy ships, JJ ah denial glial pki Pegg f 
nearly 60,000,000, 


the foreign commerce of New 
Once no American dreamed of 


the 5 
and bring- 
ocean. gaes 
fiag, and but for fact 
between Ameri- 


would now be with 


could 
e event 


ing our ships were the 
is not a first-class ocean carrier under the 


vateers or reat Britain 
could take from those greyhounds of the sea which travel and 
trade support, enough fleet ships tosnap up any vessel that ventured out of 
an American port. 

I do not com of the inefficiency of our Navy. The maintenance of a 
navy in time of peace is unworthy of the dignity of the Great Republic and 
of the place she should ire to among the nations, and to my mind the 
hundreds of millions that during the last 11 we have spent 5 
our Navy would have been as truly wasted had . 
But I do complain of the decadence in our ability to build ships. Our j- 
fortune is not that we have no navy, but that we lack the swift merchant fleet, 
the great foundries and shipyards, the skilled engineers, and seamen and me- 
chanics, in which, and not in navies, true power u the seas consists. A 
people in whose veins runs the blood of Vikings, ve been driven off the 

S ts that profit, or imagine th fit, by th 

course the se teres t. or e they pro’ 00 
policy which has swept the American lag from the Ocean as no foreign en- 
emy could have done, ascribe this effect to every cause but the right gne. 
They say, for instance, that we can not compete with other nations in ocean 
commerce because they have an advantage in lower wages and cheaper cap- 
ital, in willful disregard of the fact that when the difference in wages and in- 
terest between the two sides of the Atlantic was far greater than now we 
not only carried for ourselves but for other nations, and were rapidly rising 
to the position of the greatest of ocean carriers. The truth is, thatit 
are higher with us this is really to our advan‘ , While not only can capital 
now be had as cheaply in New York as in on, but American capital is 
actually 2 to run vessels under foreign flags because of the taxes 
which make it unprofitable to build or run American 


vessels. 
De Tocqueville, fifty years ago, was struck with the fact that nine-tenths 


and Germany. 
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of the commerce between the United States and Europe and three-fourths 
of the commerce of the New World with Europe was carried in American 
ships; that these ships filled the docks of Havre and Liverpool, while but few 
lish and French vessels were to be seen at New York. This, he saw, 
could only be explained by the fact that “vessels of the United States can 
88 — seas at a cheaper rate than any other vessels in the world.“ But. 
e continues: 

“It is dimcult to say for what reason the American cam trade at a lower rate 
than other nations; and one is at first sight led toattribute this circumstance 
to the physical or natural advantages which are within their reach; but this 
suppositionis erroneous. The American vessels cost almost as much as our 
own; they are not better built, and they generally last for a shorter 
while the pay of the American sailor is more considerable than the pay on 
board Buropean ships. I am of opinion that the true cause of their superi- 
ority must not be sought for in p cal advantages but thatit is wholly at- 
tributable to their moral and intellectual qualities. 

„„ „ The European sailor navigates with prudence; he only sets sail 
when the weather is favorable; if an unforeseen accident befalls him, he puts 
into port; at night he furls a portion of his canvas, and when the whitening 
billows intimate the vicinity of land, he checks his way and takes an obser- 
vation ot the sea. But the American neglects these precautions and braves 


these dangers. He weighs anchor in the midst of tempestuous gales; by night 
sany day he spreads sheets to the wind; he re as he goes along 


suc es as his vessel mar have sustained from the storm, and when at 
last he approaches the term of voyage he darts onward to the shore as if 
he descried a port. The Americans are often shipwrecked, but no 
trader crosses the sea so rapidly, and, as they perform the same distance in 
a shorter time, they can ‘orm it at a cheaper rate. 

that the American 


than by sa 
heroism which he follows not 
onys calculation of his gain, but an nes Sg of his nature.” 
at the observant Frenchman describes in somewhat extray: lan- 
was a real ideer oe advantage that attached not merely to the 
ot 8 to their 3 their building. and every con- 
nec with t And what gave this advantage was not anything in 
American 3 Loy caning ey other ev er renege but ae fact that 
higher wages and the result er standard of comfortand better oppor- 
tunities developed a greater power of ada meanstoends. Inshort, the 
secret of our success u the ocean (as of all our other successes) lay in the 
very things tha to the exponents of protectionism now shuts us 
out from the ocean.* « 7 
itis said that it is the substitution of steam for canvas and iron 
for wood that has led to the decay of American shipping. This is no more a 
reason for the decay of American shipp than is the substitution of the 
le to ard. River steamers were first 
crossed from New 


of meee means to ends which enabled our mec: cs to build 
ships would have enabled them to continue to build ships no matter what 
the change in material. With free trade we should not merely have kept 
abreast of the change from wood to iron, we should have ledit. This we 
should have done even though not a pound of iron could have been produced 
on the whole continent. 

In the glorious days of American shipbuilding Donald McKay, of Boston, 


*By way of consolation for the mannerin which protectionism has driven 
American ships from the ocean, Prof. Thompson (Political Economy, p. 216) 


It there were no other reason for the poney that seeks to reduce foreign 
commerce to a minimum, a sufficient one would be found in its effect upon 
the human material it employs. Bentham thought the worst possible use 
that could be made of a man was to hang him; a worse still is to make a 
common sailor of him. The life and the manly character of the sailor has 
been so ad and prose and the real excellences of individuals 


broader sense. is 
sailorshould not be as well fed, well paid, and well treated, as intelligent and 
self-respecting as an: 9 That he is not is at bottom due to the pa- 
ternal interference of maritime law with the relations of employer and em- 
oa on The law does not spec: enforce contracts for services on snore; 
for i of contract by an employé the employer has only a ci 
remedy, è can not restrain the employed of his liberty, coerce him by vio- 
lence or duress, or, should he quit work, call on the law to bring him back, 
and thus the personal relations of employer and employed are left to the free 
play of mutual interest. 

r services requiring vigilance and sobriety, anā where great loss or 
danger would result from a sudden refusal to go on with the work, the em- 
ployer must look to the character of the men he employs, and must so 
end treat them that there will beno da of their to leave 
But what on shore is thus left to theself-regulative 8 e of freedom is, 


as to ces to be performed on shipboard, attempted to be regulated on the 
paternal principle of protectionism. Here the law stepsin to compel the 
rep- 


saa Sac aye of contracts, and notonly gives the employer or 
resentative the right to restrain the 3 of his personal liberty, and 
by violence or duress to compel performance of services he has con- 
for, but if the employed leave the ship the law may be invoked to 
arrest, imprison, and force him back. The result has been on the one hand 
largely to destroy the incentive to proper treatment of their crews on the 
para of owners and masters of ships, and on theother to degrade the charac- 
rofseamen. Crewshave been largely obtained by asystem of virtual im- 
3 or kidnapping, called in longshore vernacular, shangh: —9 
y which men are put on ship when drunk, or even by force, for t 
sake of their advance wages, or a bonus called blood money,“ which the 
power of keeping the men on board and compelling them to work enables 
the shipowners safely to pay. 
The power that must be to the master of a ship, on whose skill 
and judgment depends the safety of all on board, is necessarily despotic, but 
wer has, under a system which enables a brutal 


while the abuse of this 
captain to get crews with as much or almost as much facility as a humane 
one, been little checked by motives of self-interest, it has been stim: by 
the degradation which such a system inevitably produces in the character of 
the crews. Various attempts have been made to remedy this state of things; 
but nothing can avail m that does not go the root of the difficulty and 
leave the sailor, no matter what contract he may have signed or what ad- 
t a vessel as mechanic 


and Winiam H. Webb, of New York, drew the materials for their white- 
winged racers from forests that were practically almost as far from those 
cities as they were from the Clyde, the Humber, or the Thames. Had our 
shipbuilders n as free as their rivals to get their materials wher- 
ever they could buy them best and cheapest, they could as easily have built 
ships with iron brought from England as they did build them with knees 
from Florida and planks from Maine and North Carolina and spars from 
Treland uces neither fron nor coal, but Belfast has become noted 
for iron shipbuil „und iron can be carried across the Atlantic almost as 
cheaply as across the Irish Sea. 
But so far from its being necessary to bring iron from Great Britain, our 
de ts of iron and coal are larger, better, more easily worked than those 
reat Britain, and before the Revolution we were actually expo 


of iron 
to that country. Had we never embraced the owe of protection we should 
to-day have been the first of iron producers. The advantage that Great Brit- 


ain has over us is simply that she has abandoned the repressive system of 
protection, while we have increased it. 

This difference in policy, while it has enabled the British producer to avail 
himself of the advan of all the world, has handicapped the American 
8 and restricted to the market of his own country. The ores of 

spain and Africa which, for some purposes, it is necessary to mix with our 
own ores, have been burdened with a heavy duty; a heavy duty has enabled 
a great steel combination to keep steel at a monopoly price; a heavy duty 
on copper has enabled another combination to get a high price for American 
copper at home, while exporting it to Great Britain for a low ice; and to 
encourage a single bun! factory the very ensign of an Am ship has 
been subjected to a duty of 150 per cent. 
rail log. everything that’ goes to the building the htting, or the storing OLA 

Og, every goes , the or the storing of a 
ship is burdened with heavy taxes. Even should she be re abroad she 
must pay taxes for it onher return home. Thus has protection led an 
industry in which with free trade we might still have led the world. And 
the injury we have done ourselves has been, in some degree at least, an in- 
jury to mankind. Who can doubt that ocean steamers would to-day have 
been swifter and better had American builders been free to compete with 
English builders? 

rough our navigation laws, which forbid the carrying of a pound of 
freight or a single passenger from American port to American port on any 
other than an American-built vessel, obscure the effects of protection in our 
coasting trade, they are just as truly felt as in our ocean trade. The in- 
creased cost of building and running vessels has, especially as to steamers, 
operated to stunt the growth of our coasting trade, and to check by higher 
freights the development of other industries. And how restriction strength- 
ens monopoly is seen in the manner in which the effect of protection upon 
our coastwise trade has been to make easier the extortions of railway syndi- 
cates. For instance, the Pacific Railway pool has for years paid the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company $85,000 a month to keep up its rates of fare and 
freight between New York and San Francisco. It would have been impos- 
sible for the railway thus to prevent competition had the trade between 
the Atlantic and Pacific n open to foreign vessels. 


CHAPTER XIX.—PROTECTION AND WAGES. 


We have sufficiently seen the effect of protection on the production of 
wealth. Let us now inquire as to its effect on wages. This is a question of 


the distribution of wealth. 4 

Discussions of the tariff question seldom go further than the point we have 
now reached, for though much is said, in the United States at least, of the 
effect of protection on wages, it is as a deduction from what is asserted of 
its effect on the production of wealth. Its advocates claim that protection 
Taises es; but in so far as they attempt to prove this it is only by argu- 
ments such as we have examined, that protection increases the prosperity 
ot acountry as a whole, from which it is assumed that it must increase 


wages. 

Or when the claim that protection raises wages is put inthe negative form 
(a favorite method with American protectionists) and it isasserted that pro- 
tection prevents wages from falling to the lower level of other countries, 
this assertion is always based on the assumption that protection isnecessary 
to enable production to be carried on at the —— level of wages, and that 
if it were withdrawn production would so d by reason of the under- 


saung of home producers by foreign producers, that wages must also de- 
cline 

already been overthrown, let us (since 
pendently the claim that tection raises 


like manner affect all its Causes whieh increase or decrease aggre- 
gate wealth often produce the reverse effect on classes or individuals. 

The resort to salt instead of kelp for ob soda increased the produc- 
tion of wealth in Great Britain, but lessened the income of many Highland 
landlords. The introduction of railways, greatly as they have added to ag- 

te wealth, ruined the business of many small villages. Out of wars, 
estructive to national wealth though they be, great fortunes arise. Fires, 
floods, and famines, while disastrous to the community, may prove profitable 
to individuals, and he who has a contract to fill, or who has speculated in 
stocks for a fall, may be enriched by hard times. 

As, however, those who live by their labor constitute in all countries the 

large majority of the people, there isa strong presumption that no matter 


Here, forl instance, taken from the New York Tribune during the last 
Presidential campaign (1884), is a sample of the arguments for protection 
which are manufact about election times for the consumption of the 
intelligent and highly paid American workingman:“ 

“All workers know that labor in other countries is not paid as well as it is 
here. But this difference could not exist if the products of 50-cent labor in 
England or Germany or Canada could be sold freely in our market, instead 
of the uction of i labor here. Hence, this country compels the employ- 
ers of the 50-cent labor abroad to pay a duty for the n vilege of selling the 
goods in this market. That duty is called a tariff. it ismade high enough 
to fit the difference in rate of wages, so that labor in this country can not 
degraded toward the level of similar labor in other countries, it is called a 
protective tariff. Such a tariff is a defense of American industry against dir 
rect competition with the underpaid labor of other countries.” 
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who else is benefi that reduces the ate income of thecom- 


munity must 
to 


deal, since the second goes Leg oor the question of tariff, and if it shall be- 
come necessary to o it, tha 
selves as to the tendencies of protection. 


restrictions on trade is to lessen the production of wealth. But protective 
tariffs also distribution of wealth, by 
paar on some citizens and giving 
tribution in their 
the im 


But 
in what way can protective tariffs affect the distribution of wealth in favor 
of labor? e direct object and effect of 8 tariffs is to raise the 
price of commodities. But men who work for wages are not sellers of com- 
modities; they aresellers oflabor. They sell labor in order that they may 
buy commodities. How can increase in the price of commodities benefit 


them? 
price in conformity to the custom of comparing other values by 


Ispeak of 
that ot money. But money is only a medium of exc d a measure of 


hange ani 
the comparative values of other Money itself rises and falls in value 
as compared with other things, vary. between time and time, and place 
and place. In reality the only true and standard of values is labor—the 
real Mong anyt! the amount of labor it will command in 


ities. 

Imagine a tariff that prevented the coming in of laborers, but placed no 
restriction on the coming in of commodities. Would those who have com- 
modities to sell deem such a tariff for their benefit? Yet to say this would 
be as reasonable as to say that a tarif upon commodities is for the benefit of 
those who have labor to sell. 

It is not true that the products of lower-priced labor will drive the products 
of higher-priced labor out of any market in which they can be freely sold, 
since, as we haye already seen, low-priced labor does not mean cheap pro- 
duction, and it is the comparative not the absolute cost of production that 
determines exchanges. And we have but to look around tosee that evenin 
thesame tion, es paid for labor whose products sell freely together 
are generally higher in cities than in small towns, in some districts 
than in others. 


It is true that there is a constant tendency of all wages to a common level, 
and that this tendency arises fromcompetition. But this competition is not 
the competition of the goods market. It is the competition of the labor mar- 
ket. differences between the in the production of goeds that 

in the same market can not from checks on the competition 
of goods for sale, but manifestly arises from checks on the competition of labor 
foremployment. As the competition of labor varies between employment 
and employment or between p and place, so do wages A e cost of 
living being greater in large cities than in small towns, the higher wages in 
the one are not more attractive than the lower wages in the other, while the 
differing rates of in different districts are ‘estly maintained 
the inertia and on Which retard the flow of population, or by causes, 
proa or social, which produce differences in the intensity of competition 

the labor market. 

The tendency of wages to a common level is quickest in the same occupa- 
tion, because the transference of labor is easiest. There can not be, in the 
same place, such differences in wages in the same industry as may exist be- 
tween different industries, since labor in the same industry can transfer 
itself from employer to 3 with far less difficulty than is involved in 
c an occupation. There are times when we see one employer re- 
duc wages and others follo’ his example, but this occurs too quickly 
to be caused by the competition of the goods market. 


an increase, 

successful, workmen in other establishments or localities following their ex- 

If we pass now to a comparison of occupation with occupation, we see 
that although there is a tendency to a common level, which maintains be- 
tween wages in different occupations a certain relation, there are, in the 
same time and place, great erences of wages. These differences are not 
inconsistent with this tendency, but are due to it, just as the 3 a bal- 
loon and the fal of a stone exemplify the same physical law. le the 
competition of the labor market tends to bring in all occupations to 
a common level, there are differences between occupations (which may be 
summed up as differences in attraction and differences in the difficulty of 
access) that check in various degrees the competition of labor and produce 
different relative levels of wages. 

bate, these differences exist, wages in different occupations are never- 
theless held in a certain relation to each other by the tendency to a common 
le so that a reduction of in one trade tends to about a reduc- 
tion chers ti through the competition of the goods market, but through 


that of the labor market. Thus cabinetmakers, for instance, could notlong 

get $2 where workmen in other trades as easily learned and ticed were 

o getting $1, since the superior apes would so attract la’ to cabinet- 
to increase competition and bring wages down. 


as 
But ir the cabinetmakers a 


have feet ne eo rine ie wages in many occupations, and have even brought 
about differences 

wages is clearly 
ting the compe- 


Do not these facts show that what American workmen have to fear is not 
the sale in our goods market ef the products of cheap foreign labor,” but 
the transference to our labor market of that labor itself? Under the condi- 
tions existing over the greater t of the civilized world, the mum 
of wages is fixed by what economists call the standard of comfort —that is 
to say, the poorer the mode of life to which laborers are accustomed the 
lower are Wages and the greater is their ability to compel a reduction 
in any labor market they enter. What, then, shall we say of that sort of 


“protection of American workingmen” which, while imposing duties upon 
goods, under the pretense that they are made by “pauper labor,” freely ad- 
mits the “pauper laborer” himself. 

The incoming of the 5 e of cheap labor is a very different thing from 
the incoming of cheap labor. The effect of the one is upon the production of 
wealth, increasing the aggregate amount to be distributed. Theeffect of the 
other is upon the distribution of wealth, decreasing the proportion which 
goes to the working classes. We might t the free importation of Chi- 
nese commodities without in the slightest degree affecting wages; but, un- 
rea our present conditions, the free ation of Chinese laborers would 

essen Wages. 


low wages. . in mation, bring these countries side 
arating them only br a which permits the free transmission of commod- 
ities, but is impassable for human bein 


this 
estly not. Employers in the higher. 


What we may thus see by aid of the nation accords with what we do 
see as a matter of fact. In spite of the high duties which shut out commodi- 
ties on the pretense of protect: erican labor, American workmen in all 
trades are forced into combinations to protect themselves by checking 
the competition of the labor market. Our protective tariff on commodities 
raises the price of commodities, but what PA — there is of wages has been 
accomplished by trades unions and the Knights of Labor. Break up these 
oremnteations and what would the tariff do to prevent the forcing down. of 
wages in all the now organized trades? 

A scheme really intended for the protection of workingmen from the com- 

tition of cheap labor would not merely hibit the importation of chea 

abor under contract, but would prohibit the landing of any laborer who had 
not sufficient means to raise him above the necessity ot competing for w: 
or who did not give bonds to join some trades-union and abide by its es. 
And if, under such a scheme, any duties on commodities were im: the; 
would be im in erence, on such commodities as could be 
with small capital, not on those which require large capital—that is to say, 
the effort would be to protect industries in which workmen can readily en- 
gage on their own account, rather than those in which the mere wi 
can never hope to become his own employer. 

Our tariff, like all protective tariffs, aims at nothingof this kind. It shields 
the employing producer from competition, but in no way attempts to lessen 
competition among those who must sell him their labor; and the industries 
it aims to protect are those in which the mere workman, or even the work- 
man with a small capital, is helpless—those which can not be carried on 


machinery, great amounts of capital, or 
ides which bear a high price. aii 
pec’ and er pm cases I shall hereafter speak of, can a tariff on com- 


modities benefit t ae : 

such em ers as it 
en. While 17 ves these 
employers protection in the market it leaves them free trade in the 
labor market, and for any protection they need workmen have to 0’ 

Tam not saying that any tariff could wages. Iam merely pointing 
out that in our protective tariff there is no attempt, however ineficient, todo 
this—that the whole aim and spirit of 3 is not the protection of the 
sellers of labor but the protection of the buyers of labor, not the maintain- 
ing of wages but the maintaining od pie The very class that profess anxt 
ety to protect American labor by raising the price of what they themselves 
have to sell, notoriously buy labor as cheap as they can and flercely oppose 
any combination of workmen to raise wa; The cry of * protection for 
American labor" comes most vociferously from ne pers that lie under 
the ban of the printe: * unions; from coal and fron lords who, importing 
Rect send labor“ by wholesale, have bitterly fought every effort of their men 
to claim anything like decent wages; and from factory owners who claim 
the right to dictate the votes of men. The whole spirit of protection is 

inst the rights of labor. 
is is so obvious as hardly to need illustration, but there is a case in 
which it is so clearly to be seen as to tempt me to reference. = 

There is one kind of labor in which capital has no advantage, and thata 
kind which has been held from remote antiquity toredound to the true great- 
ness and it hh, country—the labor of the author, a species of labor hard 


in itself, req long pre tion, and in the vast majority of cases ex- 
tremely meager in its Pecunlary Teturns. What 8 na ve the protec- 
ied nara aac that have so long held sway in Congress given to kind 
00 r 


While the American manufacturer of books—the smploying capitalist who 
puts them on the market—has been carefully protected from the competition 
of foreign manufacturers, the American author has not only not been pro- 
‘tected from the competition of foreign authors, but has been e to the 
competition of labor for which nothing whatever is paid Hehasnever asked 
for any protection save that of common justice, but this has been steadily 
refused. Foreign- made books have been saddled with a high protective duty, 
a force of customs examiners is maintained in the post-office, and an Ameri- 
can is not even allowed to accept the present of a book from a friend abroad 
without paying a tax for it.* 


*Although a great sum is raised in the United States every year to send 
the Bible to the heathen in foreign parts, we impose for the protection of 
the home Bible manufacturer“ a heavy tax upon the br of Bibles 
into our country. There have recently been e means of the smuggling of 
Bibles across our northern frontier, which have doubtless inspired our cus- 
tom-house officers to renewed , Since, according to an official adver- 


capitalist, so carefully protected as to what he has to sell has been tted 
tocompel the American author to compete with stolen labor. 
which year after year has been main! a heavy tariff on the hypocriti- 


labor, has steadily re 
t which would vent American 


ting 
to international 
of acceding to an 8 


onal copyright, demanded as it is by honor, by morals, and by every dictate 
of patriotic wa; pposed by the 
Could anything more clearly show that the real motive o 
the 


“workingman’s measure, to divide the surplus in the Treasury between 
two or three railway and who should gravely argue that to do this 
would be to raise wages in all occupations, since the 


cates are ever anxious to deny. 
the denen ts of 3 are felt in all 
farm an industry 


The scheme of protection is, 8 importation to increase the price 
of protected commodities se as to enable the home producers of these com- 
modities to make erase fits. It is only as it does this, and so long as it 
does this, that protection can have effect at all, and what- 


shown that protection can not, except temporarily, increase 
. x y p 70 this it is clear 


one Who 


occu 
istoshow their absurdity. Is there a 
efore 


that because an employer makes larger profits he 


really 
wages? 
Prod not long since on the tform of a Brooklyn horse-car and talked 


with the driver. He told me, bitterly and desp: ly, of his long hours, 
hard work and poor pay—how he was chained to that car, a veriler slave than 


himSelf into this kind of a horse- 
fe and children, laying by nothing 


I said to him, “ Would it not bea thing if the Legislature were to 
th to raise the fare from 5 to 6 cents, so as to en- 
ages of their drivers and conductors?’ 


waiting 
idends or water the stock; not raise our pay.“ 
Was not the driver right? Buyers of labor, like buyers of other things, 
y. not according to what 2 can, but according to what they must. 
Etere aro occasional exceptions, it is true; but these exceptions are refer- 
able to motives of benevolence, which the shrewd business man kee’ 
his business, no matter how much he may otherwise induige them, Whether 
you raise the profits of a horse-car com or of a manufacturer, neither 
will on that account pay any higher wages. Employers never give the in- 
crease of their profits as a reason for raising the of their workmen, 
though they frequently a profits as a reason for reducin; 
W. 2 this is an excuse, not a reason. The true reason is that the dul 
their profits increase the competition of workmen for 


out of 


Such excuses are ee only when employers feel that it they reduce wagen 


mit to the reducti 


taining 
laborers of the needed skill. 

But in any industry it is only the few workmen of peculiar skill who can 
thus be affected, and even when by these few such an advantage is gained, it 
can only be tained by trades unions that limit entrance to the craft. 


‘The cases are, I think 

been gained by even that small class of workmen who in any pr 
dustry require such exceptional skili that their ranks can not easily be 
swelled; and the cases are fewer still, if they exist at all, in which the diffi- 
culties of bringing workmen from abroad, or of teaching new workmen, have 
long sufficed to maintain such increase. As for the t mass of those en- 
gaged in ~~ fhe ape industries, their labor can ly be called skilled. 

uch of it can 


ormed by o unskilled laborers, and much of 
it does not even n the physical st of the adult man, but consists of 
the mere of m ery, or of pulations which can be learned b; 


boys and girls in a few weeks, a few days, or even a few hours. As to all t 


the following Broperty: seized for violation of the United States 
lie auction in front of the custom-house, Detroit, 


tAn exce 


on is to be made in favor of Horace Greeley, who, though a pro- 
tectionist, 


d advocate an international copyright. 


labor, which constitutes by far the greater of the labor required in the 
FF e ee der which A SATIR 


eff wi 
might have to increase the way pointed out would be so quickly lost 
that it could hardly be to come into operation. For an increase in the 
of such occupations would at once becounteracted by the flow of labor 
couraging" ROY maduscry by taxation is necessarily to discourage over i 
co) "a ustry on is u urage other in- 
dustrios, and rite to force industries by driving it 
out of others. 
Nor could wages be raised if the bounty which the tariff aims to 
ploying g producers were given directly to their workmen. If, instead of laws 
tended to add to the ee of the emplo: producers in certain indus- 
tries, We were to make laws by which so much should be added to the wages 
of the workmen, the increased competition which the bounty would cause 
would soon bring wages plus the bounty to the rate at which wages stood 
without the bounty. e result would be what it was in England, when dur- 
ing the sany part of this century, it was mosey ra a to improve the miserable 
condition of agricultural laborers by “grants in ald of 7 7 lt from parish 
2 Just as these grants were made, so did the wages paid by the farmers 


in} 
The car-driver was right. Nothing could raise his wages that did not les- 
sen the zoning. IF of those who stood ready to take his place for the mire 
5 a 


or into the prote 


vu om- 


he was get If we were to enact that every car-driver should be 

dollar a day additional from public funds, the result would simply be that 
the men who are anxious to get places as car-drivers for the wages now paid 
would be as anxious to get them at I less. If we were to give e 


anything, just as where restaurant waiters are customarily fi 
patrons they get little or no wages, and 
their places. 


o that effect a tariff have to 
. — p can — wages lee 


in 
of s in the tec’ 

industries would raise wages in all industries? his Js like sayin thet to 
dam the Hudson River would raise the level of New York Harbor, and con- 
8 that of the Atlantic Ocean. Wages, like water, tend to a level, 
unless raised in the lowest and widest occupations can be raised in any 

particular occupation only as it is walled in from Songas 
The general rate of wages in every country is . 
the rate in the occupations which require least special skill, and to whi 
the — — who has notte ed his labor can most easily resort. As they en- 

0 


organiza’ 
its bays. The rate of wages in the higher occu: 
the rate pre 


essary to raise wages in the lower and wider occupations. That. is to say, 

to return to our former e to level of the bays and harbors t 

? 5 th naar the tii 8 
were evident inno other way. 121 — on o 

would suffice to make it clear that duties onimports can never raise the — 

For import duties can only ‘ . 


. 
The labor thus engaged can never be more than a fraction of the labor en- 


ag 
ply but have a surplus for export, and the labor engaged in work that must 
done on the spot. 
No matter what the shape or size of an iceberg, the mass above the water 
must be vert much less than the mass below the water. Sono matter what 
be the condit: 


been carri 
twentieth of the labor of the country is engaged in protected industries. 
In the United States, as in the world at large, the lowest and widest occu- 
tions are those in which men apply their labor directly to nature, and of 
ese agriculture is the most im: t How qi the rise of wages in 


ba 
carpenters or 2 
ve been quickly met by the inflow of la- 
bor from other on ons, and in this way retarded and finally neutralized. 
But the discovery of the placer mines, which greatly raised the wages of un- 
skilled labor, raised wages in all occupations. 

The difference of wages between the United States and European countries 
is itself an illustration of this principle. During our colonial days, before 
we had any protective tariff, mary wages were higher here than in Europe. 
The reason is clear, Land being easy to obtain, the laborer could r y 
employ himself, and wages in agriculture being thus maintained at a higher 
level, the general rate of wages was higher. And since up to the present 
time it has been easier to obtain land here than in Europe, the higher rate 
of wages in agriculture has kept up a higher general rate. 

To raise the general rate of wages in the United States the of agri- 
cultural labor must be r: But our tariff does not and can not raise even 
the price of icultural produce, of which we are exporters, not 1 
Yet, evon h: lo land 


pei 
ers, the rise of such 


tions, W. me the widest. 

This we may see by the effect of the corn laws in Great Britain, which was 
to increase, not the wages of the cultural laborer, nor even the fits of 
the farmer, but the rent of the cultural landlord. And even if the differ- 
entiation between land-owner, farmer, and laborer had, under the conditions 
I speak of, not become as clear here as in Great Britain, nothing which bene- 
fited the farmer would have the slightest tendency to raise wages, save as it 
8 him, not as an owner of land or an owner of capital, but as a la- 


rer. 
We thus see from theory corned engine cannotraise wages. Thatitdoes 
not, facts show conclusively. has been seen in Spain, in France, in 
Mexico, in England during protection times, and everywhere that protec- 
tion has been tried. In countries where the wor classes have little orno 


influence 8 it is never even prere ed that protection 


wages. Tt in countries like the United States, where itisn 
to cajole the wor class, that such a preposterous plea ismade. And here 
the failure of tection to raise es is shown by the most evident facts. 


Wages in the United States are higher than in other countries, not because 
of tection, because we have had much vacant land to overrun, Before 
we any were higher here than in Europe, and far higher, 
relatively to the 


uctiveness of labor, than they are now after our years 
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of tection. In spite of all our tion—and, for ee last twenty-four 
years at least, 3 ionists have Raa ft all their own way—the condition of 

he laboring classes of the United States has been slowly) but steadily sink- 
ine to that of the “pauper labor of Europe. It does not follow that this is 


8 of protection, but it is certain that protection has proved powerless 
tit. 
discover whether protection has or has not benefited the wor — 


of the United States it is not necessary to array tables of figures w 
an expert can verify and examine. The determining facts are notorious. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that those to whom we gee ven oee 
to tax the American PENDO tor the protection of American 
their employés as little as they can, and make no 5 of 1 5 the 
very foreign labor a whose products the tariff 

th re than 


notorious Shar wagss 8 protected industries are, 
in the unpro industries, and that, though the protected 
pulation of the us United 
8 more attempts to 


not employ more than a twentieth e the working 
States, there occur in them more strik 
reduce hiy than in ail other industries. 

In the ponent inc tected industries of Massachusetts, official reports declare 
that the operi can not get a liv! without the work of wife and chil- 


dren. In hiy ee indus of New Jersey, many of the 
5 eee 5 helr necessities 


uses. 
all the teens and evidences of the 
rae ae of labor are, throughout the country, c 

ustries. 

TOR eee eee hone of labor in the protected than in the 
unprotected industries may be accounted for, F a ZAO sigh sok = 
tered employers have been: — t importers of “ pauper labor.” 
Butin yg we at least, it is due to mag 8 . — to Which the 

ustries are Being sw foreign markets. 
scarcity of their 3 can not be so 3 ‘importation, on, nor 
surplus relieved by exportation, and so with them for bac 0 time itis 
either “a feast or a famine.” 

These violent fluctuations tend to bring workmen intoa state of depend- 
ence, if not of actual peonage, and to ee pars wages below the general stand- 
ard. But whatever be the reason, th is that 50 far 1 from 

raising wages in the protected industries, that the capitalists who carry 
them on would soon enjoy“ even lower- labor than now, were it not 
that wagesin them are kept up by the rate of wages in the un in- 


a 
CHAPTER XX.—THE ABOLITION OF PROTECTION. 


Our has sufficiently shown the futility and absurdity of protection. 
It 2 ihe — is always set up for protection when 
other excuses fail—the ped pee since capital in and 
organized u the basis of protection it would be unjust and injurious to 


hg ough y many 
those who pO Sele eee DETE ROTAN SaS icuous oppor 5 Pro- 
11 be oni .if it be an in- 
power 40 tax other 
te abolition in- 


ce. 

‘ht in a no one can claim property 

vil — have no other basis than a 

N . — 3 actis to commit 

ourselves to the absurd doctrine that has bee Tied to such a hin 
Great Britain, where it is held that a ginecnre ¢ can 8 be auallahed thout 
bu out the incumbent, and that because a man's ancestors have enjoyed 
the privilege of living on other people, he and his descendants, to the remotest 
time, have acquired a sacred right to Hve upon other people. 


admit that 
tive act can not at any time be 


The true doctrine—of which we ought never, on any pretense, to yield one 
iota—is that enunciated in our Declaration of the self-evident 
doctrine that men are endowed by their Creator ae 3 
rights, and that any ho fastitution that denies or ir 


equality may at 
lesson could to-day tess to ca) e the world than that 
Justice is an siemens in the safety of investments, and that the man who 
trades upon the ignorance or the enslavement of a . does so at his own 
risk. A few such lessons and every thronein Europe would topple and every 


5 army melt awa: 
s olition at onee 1s the only way in which the industries now 


otected could be treated with any fairn gradual abolition of pro- 

on would ere rise to the same 3 and pipe laying and log-roll- 

ing which ev iene oe about, and the stronger wo save 
9 — the exp: of the weaker. 

But, the gradual abolition of protection would not only 
8 a long. time, though ina . 
and inseparable from the system, but d this period the an- 
ticipation of coming changes and the uncertainty in re: to them would 
continue to urity and depress business, w. were protec- 


poorer classes that any 
nae Gnvolving disaster should be as panie, vines the — of. 
delay e to give the richer classes 5 to meta it at the ex- 
pense of the 
If there is to tote x a certain loss to any community, whether nor 3 
dy 5 by pestilence, or by commercial conv that loss will fall 
— — 25 on the poor and more heavily on the rich the shorter the time 
i 8 If the currency of a country 8 depreciates, 
9 67700. of those least able to 
protect themseives, the price of commodities will advance in anticipation of 
the depreciation, while the price of gg sh po lag along after it; 55 
and te 


es have n make secure their loans to advanc- 


epreciated currency be slowly restored to the 
price of labor falls more quickly than the price of commodities; 5 5 
struggle along in the endeavor to pay their obligations in an appreciating 
currency, and those who have the most means are best able to avoid the dis- 
advantages and avail themselves of the speculative opportunities brought 
about by thechange. But the more sud any given change in the valus 
of currency takes place the more equal will be its effects. 

So it is with ‘ae DORITI of pu 


lic burdens. It is manifestly to the ad- 


n levied at the time, such tax- 


rich. But by the device of a public 


debt—a twin rte otin indirect taxation—the cost of the war was 

not, as was pre from present time to future time (for nat 
would only have been p le had the means to on war bor- 
rowed from abroad, w. was not the case), but taxation which otherwise 


Font have tein A uals in pro changed 

into taxation spread over a long series of years and falling upon individuals 
in pe sly ao not to their means, but to their consumption, thus im 

r far greater relative burdens than upon the rich. Whe the 

8 have had the patriotism to support a war which thus called upon 

them for sacrifices more commensurate with those of the r, who in all 

ars furnish is certain that portion of “the food for powder,” is another 

that the spreading of the 


be sharp and short. If the 
and AA. musttemporarily 8 
yment, then it is better that they should be thrown out at 
e with it, Mans thatthe same lossof employment should be 
a constant depressing effect upon the labor 
— period of depression the Bo purse could, 
F eee — 

FFC way the less general bu 

cident to A Aiete period of depression, would dend to" to create anarmy of — 


once and have 
spread over a pio ot 8 
Market. In a sharp 

without serious conseq) 


bitual 

But, “ruth, the talk about the commercial convulsions and industrial 
preian = would follow the abolition z 8 as baseless 
story which Sou veholders during war attempted to keep 
their chat! . 5 away—that the Northern armies would sell them 
to Cuba; as baseless as the tions of Republican politicians that the 
election of a ident. would mean the assumption of Con- 


fear that 


hile ago wi ut 
vents competition at home while the tariff prevents com- 
gad. The manufacturer was inv: any med - 
res cuntey by free trado. and dilating upon the ruin that w be brought upon 
e coun 
e rer EOL eee 
the tariff were abolished, you would have to shut 


come 
and how are they to be paid for? 


There is not productive power h in Europe to y them, nor are 
there ships to to say nothing of the effect European 
prices of the demands of 60, 000 of people, who, head for head, consume 
pare nied omy ps CIDER Nae ord the world. And since other countries are not 
going to deluge us products of their labor without demanding the 
products of our own labor in payment, any increase the 
abolition of e would involve à 

The truth is that the ange would not only be beneficial to our industries 
tat large—four-fifjhs of w. are not brought into compe: with 

rted commodities, 8 


tries, the effect would be 2 the reduction in the cost ot material 
far more than com: ‘or the uction in prices. . 
cost of 3 oreign 8 from which our manufact 


up, and where profits are now excessive they w: 
on would go on under heal! 


rap- 
place ustrial and world to which her 
poynana n eoan her natural resources entitle her, but which is now occupied 
and, while legislation and administration would be relieved of a great 

cause of corruption, and all governmental reforms would be made easier. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. STONE, 


OF KENTUCEY, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 6, 1892. 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen g 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: As going to the very root of the tariff discus- 
sion and setting forth in in the clearest of language, I desire to 
make a contribution to this debate from the pen of a world- 
famous writer on political economy, Henry George. I quote the 
following from his celebrated book, Protection or Free Trade: 

CHAPTER XXIL—INADEQUACY OF THE FREE-TRADE ARGUMENT. : 

The point we have now reached is that at which discussions of the tariff 
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guenon ana end—the extreme limit to which the avowed champions of 


8 0) cies carry their controversy. 

Wie Kare, iit fast reached the legitimate end of our inquiry so far as it re- 
lates to the respective merits of protection and free trade. The stream, 
whose course our examination has been following, here blends with other 
streams, and though it still flows on,it is as part of a wider and d T 
river. As he who would trace the waters of the Ohio to their final on 
with the ocean can not stop when the Ohio ends, but must still follow on 


that ‘hty Mississippi which unites streams from far different sources, so, 
asl in the ng, to 5 the tarif question we must 
go beyond the question. we may now see. 


So far as relates to questions 8 debated between protectionists and 
free traders our inquiry is now complete and conclusive. We have seen the 
absurdity of protection as a eral principle and the fallacy of the special 

eas that are made for it. e haye seen that protective duties can not in- 
crease the aggregate wealth of the country that enforces them, and have no 
tendency to ive a ter proportion of that wealth to the working class. 
We have seen that their tendencies, on the contrary, are to lessen ate 
wealth, and to foster monopolies at the expense of the masses of the people. 

Butalthough we have directly or inferentially disproved every argument 
that is made for protection, although we have seen conclusively that protec- 
tion is in its nature inimical to . interests, and that free trade is in its 
nature promotive of general ini yet if our ing were to stop here 
we should not have accomplished the purpose with which we set out. For 
my panen end here, I would deem the labor I have so far spent in writ- 
ing this little better than wasted. For all that we have seen has, with 
more or less coherence and clearness, been shown andagain. Yetpro- 
tection still retains its hold the 5 And until something 
more is shown, protection retain hold. 

In the fallacies of protection I have endeavored in each case to 
show what has made the fallacy plausible, but it still to explain wh: 
roduce so little effect. usiveness with ee 


ly 
and so inconsistent with itself, how is it that after so many years of discus- 
sion it still obtains such wide and strong support?” 
Free traders Longer attribute the ce of the belief in protection to 
— 1 — orance, played upon by special interests. But this tion 
satisfy an unbiased Be — Vitality inheres in truth, notin error. 


Though accepted error has always the stren, of habit and authority, and 
the battle t it must always be hard at yet the tendency of us- 
sion in which error is co’ mted with truth is to make the truth steadily 


wholly false holds its und in popu- 
discussion, should prompt its opponens to 


ong 
ents have really gone to roots of popular 


rt 
the 
or- 


from habits of het go which the opponents no less than 


In our examination we pore goue as far and in certain respects somewhat 
further than free traders us y go. But what have we ved as to the 
mainissue? Merely that it is the tendency of free trade to increase the 1 8 
duction of wealth and thus to t ot the increase of wages, and that it is 
the tendency of Speke to decrease the production of wealth and foster 
monopolies. But from this it does not follow that the abolition of 
tection would be of any benefit to the working The tendency of a 
rick pushed off a chimney top is to fall to the surface of the ground. But 
it will not fall to the surface of the ground if its fall be intercepted by the 
roof of a house. The tendency of anything that increases the productive 
power of labor is to augment wae But it will not augment wages under 
8 n which laborers are forced by competition to offer their services 
ox a mere 5 

In the United States, as in all countries where political power is in the hands 
of the masses, the vital point in the tariff controversy is as to its effect upon 
the of “the poor people who have to work.“ 

But this point lies beyond the limit to which free traders are accustomed 
to confine their r 5 2 prove that the tendency of protection is to 
reduce the production of wealth and to increase the price of commodities, 
and from this they assume that the effect of the abolitionof tection would 
be to increase the earnings of labor. But not merely is suc 
logically invalid until it is shown that thereis not in existing tions 
to prevent the working classes from getting the benefit of this tendency, but, 
although in itself a natural assumption, it is in the minds of the poor peo- 
ple who have to work” contradicted by obvious facts. 

In this is the invalidity of the free-trade argument, and here, and notin 
the ignorance of the masses, is the reason why all attempts to convert work- 
ingmen to the free-tradeism which would substitute a revenue tariff for a 
protective 7 — mon save under such conditions as existed in England forty 

ears ago, u $ 
a While both sides have shown the same indisposition to go to the heart of 
the controversy, there can be no question that so far as ue is joined be- 
tween protectionists and free traders, in current discussion, the free traders 
have the best of the argument. 

But that the belief in protection has survived long and wide dissussion, 
that itseems to s 7 Fae wath mas ahi a — 
ent spontaneity in communities such as the United States, Canada, and us- 
tralia, that haye grown up without tariffs, and where the system lacks the 
advan of inertia and of enlisted interests, proves that beyond the discus- 
sion 8 be something which strongly commends protection to the 


may also be inferred from what inet themselves say. 
Beaten in argument, the protectionist usually falls back upon some declara- 
tion which implies that the real grounds of his belief have been untouched, 
and which generally takes the form of an assertion that though free trade 
may be true in theory it fails in practice. In such form the assertion is un- 
tenable. A theory is but an explanation of the relation of facts, and nothing 
can be true in theory that is not true in practice. But free traders really 
beg the question when they answer by merely pointing this out. The real 
question is, whether the e which free traders rely takes into ac- 
count all existing conditions? t the protectionist means, or at least the 
3 that he appeals to, when he talks in this way of the difference be- 
een theory and fact, is that the free-trađe theory does not take into ac- 
count all existing acts. And this is true. 


an assumption 


+I find this suggestive phrase in a protectionist newspaper. But it well ex- 
presses the attitude toward labor of many of the © writers also. 


As the tariff question is presented, there are indeed, under existing social 
conditions, two sides to the shield, so that men who only look atone side, 
clos their eyes to the other, may continue, with equal confidence, to hold 
op te opinions. And that the distinction between them may, with not 
enure inaptness, be described as that of exclusively g theory and 
that ofexciusively re facts, we shall see when we have developed a 
theory which em all the facts, and which will explain not only why 
it is t honest men have so diametrically differed upon the question of 
rotection vs. free trade, but why the advocates of neither policy have been 
clined to press on to that point where honest differences may be reconciled. 
For we have reached the place where the Ohio of the tarif question flowsinto 
the Mississippi of the great social question. 

It need not surprise us that both parties to the controversy, as it has hith- 
erto been conducted, should stop here, for it would be as rational to expect 
any thorough treatment of the social question from the well-to-do class rep- 
resented in the English Cobden Club or the American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion, or from their apol in professo: as it would beto look for 
any thorough treatment of the subject of personal liberty in the controver- 
sies of the slaveholding Whigs slavehol Democrats of forty years 
ago, or in the sermons of the preachers whose salaries were paid by them. 


CHAPTER XXIL—THE REAL WEAKNESS OF FREE TRADE, 


How the abolition of protection would stimulate production, weaken mo 
nopolies, and relieve government ofa cause of corruption, we have seen: 

But what,” it will be asked, would be the gain to workingmen? Will 
wages increase?"* For some time, and to some extent, yes. For the spring 
of industrial en: consequent upon the removal of the dead weight of the 
tariff would for a t. make the demand for labor brisker and employment 
steadier, and in ponpas where they can combine, workingmen would 
have better o) tunity to redues their hours and increase their wages, as, 
since the abolition of the protective tariff in England, many trades there 
havedone. But even from the total abolition of protection, it is impossible 
to predict any gen and permanent increase of wages or any general and 
permanent improvement in the conditions of the working classes. Theeffect 
of the abolition of protection, great and beneficial though it must be, would 
in nature besimilar to that of the inventions and discoveries which in our 
time have so greatly increased the production of wealth, yet have nowhere 
really raised wages or of themseives improved the condition of the working 
c 


3 is the weakness of free trade as it is generally advocated and under- 


3 8 gman asks the free trader: How will the change you propose 
n me?” 

The free trader can only answer: “It will increase wealth and reduce the 
cost of commodities.” 

But in our own time the workingman has seen wealth enormously in- 
creased without feeling himself a sharer in the gain. He has seen the cost 
of commodities tly reduced without finding it any easier to live. He 
looks to land, where a revenue tariff has for some time taken the place 
of a protective tariff, and there he finds labor degraded and underpaid, a gen- 
eral standard of lower than that which prevails here, while such im- 
provements as have m made in the condition of the working classes since 
the abolition of protection are clearly not traceable to that, but to trades 


unions, to 5 and benefi ties, to tion, to education, 
and to such acts as those regulating the labor of women and children, and 
the sanitary conditions of factories and min 


es. 
And seeing this, the workingman, even though he may realize with more 
or less clearness the of the combinations which demand 
tariff duties for “the protection of American labor,“ accepts the fallacies of 
protection, or at least makes no effort to throw them off, not because of their 
5 50 much as of the weakness of the appeal which free trade makes 
to hun. A considerable proportion, at least, of the most intelligent and in- 
fiuential of American wor) en are fully conscious that protection“ 
does nothing for labor, but neither do they see what free e could do. 
And so they regard the tariff question as one of no practical concern to work- 
ingmen—an attitude hardly less satisfactory to the protected interests than 
a thorough belief in protection. For when an interest is already intrenched 
in law and habit of ugut, those who are not against it are for it. 

To prove that the abolition of protection would tend to increase the ag- 
gregate wealth is not of itself enough to evoke the strength necessary 
overthrow protection. Todo that it must be proved that the abolition of 
protection would mean improvement in the condition of the masses, 

Itis, as I have said, natural to assume thatincreased production of wealth 
would be for the benefit of and to a child, a savage, or a civilized man 
who lived in his study and not read the daily papers, this would doubt- 
less seem a n assumption. Yet, to the majority of men in civilized 
society, so far is this assumption from see necessary, that current ex- 
planations of the most important social phenomena involve the reverse. 

Without question the most important social phenomena of our time arise 
from that paralysis of industry which in all highly civilized countries 
is in some degree chronic, and which at recurring periods becomes intensified 
in widespread and long-continued industrial depressions. What is the cur- 
rent explanation of these phenomena? Is it not that which attributes them 
to overproduction? 

This explanation is positively or negatively supported even by men who 
attribute to po ignorance the failure of the masses to appreciate the 
benefits of substituting a revenue tariff for a protective tariff. But so long 
as conditions which racking anxiety and bitter 8 to millio 
are commonly attributed to the overproduction of wealth, is it any wonder 
that a reform which is urged on the und that it would still further in- 
crease the production of wealth should fail to arouse popular enthusiasm? 

If, indeed, it be popular ignorance that gives persistence to the belief in 
protection, it is an ignorance that extends to questions far more important 
and pressing than any question of tariff—an orance that the advocates of 
free trade have done nothing to enlighten that they can do nothing to 
enlighten until they explain why it is that, in spite of the enormous increase 
of productive power that has been going on with accelerating rapidity all 
this century,itis yet so hard for the mere laborer to geta living. 

In this great fact, that increase in wealth and in the power of producing 

wealth does not 3 — sy general benefit in which all classes share—does 
not for the great masses lessen the intensity of the st le to live, lies the 
explanation of the popular weakness of free trade. It is o to the in- 
creasing appreciation of this fact, and not to accidental causes, that all over 
the ci world the free-trade movement has for some time been losing 
energy. 
American revenue reformers delude themselves if they imagine that pro- 
tection can now be overthrown in the United States by a movement on the 
lines of the Cobden Club. The day for that has x 

It is true that the British tariff reformers of forty years ago were enabled 


on these lines to arouse the popular enthusiasm necessary to overthrow pro- 
tection. But not only did the fact that the British tariff made food dear en- 
able them toappeal ination with a directness and force 


tosympathy and 
impossible where the commodities affected 


by a tariff are not of such prime 
importance; but the feeling of that time in 


to such reforms was far 


regard 
more hopeful. The great social problems which to-day loom so dark on the 
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horizon of the civilized world were then hardly perceived. In the destruc- 
tion of political tyranny and the removal of trade restrictions ardent and 
generous spirits saw the emanaipation of labor and the eradication of chronic 
1 „and there was a confident belief that the industrial inventions and 

veries of the new era which the world had entered would elevate society 
from its very foundations. The natural assumption that increase in the 
general wealth must mean a general improvement in the condition of the 
people was then confidently made. 

But disappointment after disappointment has chilled these hopes, and, 
just ds faith in mere republicanism has weakened, so the power of the ap- 

that free traders make to the masses has weakened with the decline of 
the belief that mere increase in the power of production will increase the 
rewards of labor. Instead of the abolition of protection in Great Britain 
being followed, as was expected, by the overthrow of TRION eve here, 
it is not only stronger throughout the civilized world than it was then, but 
is ra its head in Great Britain. 
It is useless to tell workingmen that increase in the general wealth means 
improvement in their condition. They know by experience that this is not 
true, The working classes of the United States have seen the general wealth 
enormously increased, and they have also seen that, as wealth has increased, 
the fortunes of the rich have grown larger, without its becoming a whit 
easier to get a li by labor. 

It is true that statistics may be arrayed in such way as to prove to the sat- 
isfaction of those who wish to believe it, that the condition of the wor! 
classes is steadily improving. But that this isnot the fact wor en we 
know. It is true that the average consumption has increased, and that the 
cheape of commodities has ught into common use things that were 
once considered luxuries. Itis also true that in many trades wages have 
been somewhat raised and hours reduced by combinations among workmen. 
But although the prizes that are to be gained in the lot of life—or, if an; 
one prefers so to call them, the prizes that are to be by superior skill, 
en , and foresight—are constantly becoming greater and more glittering, 
the grow more numerous. 

The man of superior powers and if eens ene may hope to count his mil- 
lions where a generation ago he could have ho to count his tens of thou- 
sands; but to the ordinary man the chances of failure are greater, the fear 
of want more preng- Itis harder for the average man to become his own 
employer, to provide for a family and to against contingencies. The 
anxieties attendant on the fear of losing employment are becoming greater 
and greater, and the fate of him who falls from his place more direful. To 
prove this it is not necessary to cite the statistics that show how pauperism, 
crime, insanity, and suicide are increasing faster than our increase in popu- 
lation. Who that reads our daily papers needs any proof that the increase 
— bee aggregate of wealth does not mean increased ease of gaining a living 

y r? 8 

Here is an item which I take from the papers as I write. I do not take it 
because equally striking items are rare, but use I find a comment on it 
which I would also like to quote: 


“STARVED TO DEATH IN OHIO, 


“DAYTON, OHIO, August 26. 


One of the most horrible deaths that ever occurred in a civilized commu- 
nity was that of Frank Waltzman, which happened in this city 9 
a He has seven children and a wife, and was once a 3 citi- 
zen of Xenia,Ohio. He tried his hand at ay kind of business where he could 
find opportunity, and finally was compelled to shovel gravel to get a crust 
for his children. He worked at this last week, and on Saturday night was 
brought home in a m, unable to walk. This mo he was à An 
investigation of the affair established the fact that the man had starved to 
death. The f. had been without food for nearly two weeks. His wife 
tells a horrible story of his death, sa that while he lay dying his children 


surrounded his couch and sobbed piteously for bread.” 

And here is the typical comment which the New York Tribune, shocked for 
a moment out of its attempt to convince workingmen that the tariff hasim- 
proved their condition, makes upon item: 


“STARVED TO DEATH. 


ral outline. First, a merchant, ring; 
tey, and by degrees destitution, unt pride 


y. Certainly, as 

grooves in the older States, the par- 
allel between American and European civilization the 
social problems which lex those societies are 
this one also. Competition in our centers of population narrows more and 
more the field of unmoneyed enterprise. It is no longer so easy for those who 
fallto rise again. And social conventions fetter men more and tend to hold 
them within narrower bo 

“The poor fellow who starved to death at Dayton the other day suffered an 
Old World fate. He wasdown and could not getup. He was deprived of his 
old resources and could not invent new ones. His family increased his 
difficulties. He could not Canal gong successfull th younger and less 
handica contemporaries, and so he sank, as t ousande have done in the 
great capitals of Europe, but as hitherto very few, it is to be hoped, have 
sunk in an American community. Yet this is the tendency of a rapid in- 
crease of 2 and wealth. The struggle becomes fiercer all thé time; 
and while the ons of society enslave and hamper the ambitious in- 
creasingly, the av fertility of urce and swift adaptability decline, 
Just as 5 775 average of workmen declines with the perfection of mechani- 

appliances. 

“Commerce and the artificial requirements of social tyranny have alread 
educated among us a class of poopie whose lives area 8 struggle — 
as perpetual an hypocrisy. ey could live comfortably if they could give up 
display, but they can not do it, and so they make themselyes wretched and de- 
roe themselves at the same time. The sound, healthy American char- 
acteristics are being e in this way, and we are rearing up instead a 
generation of feeble folks who may in turn me the parents of such hewers 
of wood and drawers of water as the Old World city masses have long been. 
And here, as there, our remedy and regeneration must come from the more 
vipcrous and better-trained products of the country life.” 

will not ask how regeneration is to come from the more rous prod- 
ucts of the country life, when every census shows a greater greater pro- 


inn 


/ 


portion of our population concentrating in cities, and when country roads 
to the remotest borders are filled with tramps. I merely reprint this article — 
as a sample of the recognition one meets everywhere, even on the ot 
those who formally deny it, of the obvious fact that it is becoming er 
and harder for the man who has noth: but his own exertions to depend on 
to get a living In the United States. 
our protective and maintains wages, but it also makes it impos- 
sible to assume that the abolition of protection 

tendency which as wealth increases makes the st 
and er. This tendency shows itself throughout the civilized world, and 
arises from the more unequal distribution which everywhere accom: es 
the increase of wealth. How could the abolition of protection affect it? The 
worst that can in this respect be said of protection is that it somewhat ac- 
celerates this tendency. o best that could be promised for the abolition of 
protection is that it might somewhat restrain it. 

In England the same tendency has continued to manifest itself since the 
abolition of protection, despite the fact that in other ways great ncies for 
the relief and elevation of the masses have been at work. Incre: igra- 
tion, the greater diffusion of education, the growth of trades unions, sanitary 
improvements, the better o zation of charity, and governmental regu- 
lation of labor and its conditions having d all these years directly ten- 
ded to improve the condition of the workingclass. Yetthe Ln ter of poverty 
are as dark as ever, and the contrast between want and wealth more gla 2 
The Corn-Law Reformers thought to make hunger impossible, but * 
the Corn laws have long since been abolished, starvation still figures in the 
mortuary statistics of a country overfio with wealth. 

While “statisticians” mars figures to show to Dives’s satisfaction how 
much richer Lazarus is becoming, here is what the tional clerey- 
men of the greatest and richest of the world's great cities declare in th: 
“Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” 

“While we have been building our churches and solacing ourselves with 
our religion and dreaming that the millennium was coming, the poor have 
been growing poorer, the wretched more miserable, and the immoral more 
corrupt. The gulf has been daily wide which separates the lowest classes 
of the community from our churches and chapels and from all decency and 
civilization. It is easy to bring an array of facts which seem to point tothe 
opposite conclusion. But what does it all amount to? We are 3 liv- 
ing in a fool's paradise if we imagine that all these 8 combined are 
do a thousandth part of what needs to be done. e must face the facts, 
and these compel the conclusion that this terrible flood of sin and misery 
is gaining on us. It is rising every day.” 

This is everywhere the testimony of disinterested and sympathetic ob- 
servers. Those who are raised above the fierce struggle may not realize 
what is going on beneath them. But whoever chooses to look may see. 

And when we take into account longer 838 of time than are usually 
considered in discussions as to whether the condition of the workingman 
has or has not improved with improvement in productive agencies and in- 
crease in wealth, here is a great broad fact: 

Five centuries ago the Sade eect tain rg e of England, man for man, 
was small indeed com with what it is now. Not merely were all the 
great inventionsand discoveries which since the introduction of steam have 
revolutionized mechanical industry then undreamed of, but evenagriculture 
was far ruder and less productive. Artificial grasses had not been discoy- 
ered. The potato, the carrot, the turnip, the beet, the m: other plants and 
vegetables which the farmer now finds most prolific, had not been intro- 
duced. The advantages which ensue from rotation of crops were unknown. 
Agricultural implements consisted of the spade, the sickle, the flail, the rude 
plow, and the harrow. Cattle had not been bred to more than one-half the 
size they ave: now, and sheep did not yield half the fleece. Roads, where 
there were roads, were extremely bad, wheel vehicles scarce and rude, and 

laces a hundred miles from each other were, in difficulties of transporta- 

Lion. practically as far apart as London and Hongkong, or San Francisco 
and New York are now. 

Yet patient students of those times—such men as Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
who has devoted himself to the history of prices and has deciphered the rec- 
ords of colleges, manors, and public offices—tell us that the condition of 
the English laborer was not only relatively but absolutely better in those 
rude times than it is in England to-day. after five centuries of advance in the 
1 arts. They tell us that the workingman did not work so hard as 

e does now and lived better; that he was exempt from the dread 
of being forced by loss of employment to want and beggary or of leaving a 
family that must apply to charity to avoid starvation. 

. Pauperism as it prevails in the rich England of the nineteenth century was 
in the far poorer England of the fourteenth century absolutely unknown. 
Medicine was empirical and bg Sepia sani regulations eee 
tions were all but unknown. ere were frequently plague and onally 
famine, for owing to the difficulties of rtation the scarcity of one 
district could not be relieved by the plenty of another. But men did not. 
as they. do now, starve in the midst of abundance; and what is perha 

the most cant fact of all is that not only were women and chil- 
dren not worked as they are to-day, but the eight-hour system, which even 
the working classes of the United States, with all the profusion of labor-sav- 
ing machinery and appliances, have not yet attained, was then the common 


m. . 
If this be the result of five centuries of such increase in 3 power 
as has never before been known in the world, what ground is there for ho) 

ing that the mere abolition of protective tariffs would permanently benefit 


wor en? 

And not merely do facts of this kind vent us from assuming that the 
abolition of protection could more Shion. tear rarily benefit wor! 
but they suggest the question whether it could more than tempo yin- 


crease the production of wealth? 

boats Sao in the distribution of wealth tends to lessen the production of 
Wwealth—on the one side, by lessening intelligence and incentive among work- 
ers; and on the other side by augmenting the number of idlersand those who 
minister to them, and by increasing vice, crime, and waste. Now, if increase 
in the production of wealth tends to increase inequality in distribution, not 
only shall we be mistaken in expecting its full effect m anything which 
tends to increase production, but there may be a point at which increased 


inequality of ution will neutralize increased power of production, just 
as the of too much sail may deaden a ship's way. 
Trade is a labor-saving method o ‘oduction, and the effect of tariff re- 


strictions upon trade is unquestionably to diminish productive power. Yet 
important as may be the effects of protection in diminishing the production of 
wealth, they are farless important than the waste of productive forces which 
is commonly attributed to the very excess of“productive power. The exist- 
ence of protective tariffs will not suffice to explain that paralysis of indus- 
trial forces which in all departments of industry seems to arise from an ex- 
cess of productive power over the demand for consumption. and which is 
everywhere leading to combinations to restrain production. And consider- 
ing this, can we feel quite sure that the effect of abolishing protection would 
be more than temporarily to increase the production of wealth? 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE REAL STRENGTH OF PROTECTION. ~ 
The pleas for protection are contradictory and absurd; the books in which 


— 
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itis ped to give it the semblance of a coherent system are confused 

But we all know that the reasons men e for their conduct or opinions 
are not always the true reasons, and that th the reasons we advance to 
others or set forth to ourselves there often lurks a feeling or perception 
Which we may but vaguely apprehend or may even be unconscious of, but 
which is in reality the determining factor. 

Ihave been at to examine the arguments by which protection is ad- 
vocated or defended, and this has been necessary to our inquiry, just as it is 
necessary that an advancing army should first take the outworks before it 
can move on the citadel. Yet tho these nts are not merely used 
„but jusi their faith in protection to protectionists them- 
selves, the ae of protection must be sought elsewhere, 

One needs but to with the rank and file of the supporters of protection 
in such a way as to discover their thoughts rather than theft arguments, to 
see that beneath all the reasons assigned for protection there is something 
ee gives it vitality, no matter how clearly those reasons may be dis- 
proved. 

The truth is, that the fallacies of protection draw their real strength from 
a great fact, which is to them as the earth was to the fabled Antmus, so that 
they are beaten down only to spring up This fact is one which neither 
side in the controversy endeavors to a n—which free traders 3 ig- 
nore and protectionists quietly utilize; but which is of all social facts most 
obvious and im t to the working classes—the fact that as soon, atleast, 
secking employment than can fina its surplus which at Tecarring periods 
see! employment can S us W. at recurr! s 
of e depression becomes very large. Thus the W ait of work 
comes to be regarded as a pri and work itself to dee in com- 
mon thought a 5 f 

Here, and not the labored arguments which its advocates make, or in 
the power of the special interests which it enlists, lies the real strength of 

on. Beneath all the mental habits I have ken of as disposing 
men +o accept the fallacies of protection lies one more important—the 
habit ned in thought and speech of looking upon work as & boon. 

Protection, as we have seen, operates to reduce the power of a community 
to obtain wealth—to lessen the result which a given amount of exertion can 
secure. It makes more work,” in the sense Pharaoh made more 
work for the Hebrew brickmakers when he refused them straw; in the sense 
in which the spilling of grease over her floor makes more work for the house- 
wife, or ther: that wets his hay makes more work for the farmer, 

Yet, when we prove this, what have we proved to men whose greatest 
anxiety is to get work; whose idea of good is that of times when work 


is plentiful? ‘ 
rain that wets his hay is to the farmer clearly an injury; but is it an in- 
jury to the laborer who by reason of it aday’s work and a day's pay that 
otherwise he would not have got? 
The of grease upon her kitchen floor may be a bad for the 
housewife; but to the scrubbing-woman who is thereby enabled earn a 
needed half-dollar it may be a 


Or if the laborers on Pharaoh's public works had been like the laborers on 
modern public works, anxious that the job might last, and if outside 
of them had been a mass of less fortunate labo: , Struggling, 

ict that, by redu 


rers, 
for employment in the would the 


the productiveness of labor, made more work have really been . 

Let us go back to Robinson Crusoe. In g of him I purposely left 
out Friday. Ourprotectionist might have talked until he was tired without 
convins Crusoe that the more he got and the less he gave in his exchange 
with ships worse off he would be. But if he had taken Friday 
aside, recalled to his mind had sold Xury into sla’ 5 


as he had no further use for him, even a the poor boy had 
escape from the Moors and had saved his life, and then had whispered into 
Friday's ear that the less work there was to do the less need would Crusoe 
have of him and the paour the danger that he might give him back to the 
—.—. S 
anger in a deluge of e ave 

seemed so ridiculous to Friday as it did to Crusoe? ee 4 
ec- 
to ob- 


are unable 


demonstrate that the effect of protection is to increase work 
ing wealth. And here is the reason why, as we have seen in the United States, 
in Canada and in Australia, the disposition to resort to protective tariffs in- 
creases as that early stage in which there is no difficulty of finding employ- 
ment is passed, and the social phenomena of older countries begin to appear.t 


he latest apology for protection. Protection vs. Free Trade—the scien- 
tific validity and economic 3 of defensive duties in the United 
States,“ by ex-Governor Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania (New York, 1886), 
is Locos below the average in this os yet in the very preface the author 


discloses his equipment for economic tion by talking of value as 
though it were a measure of quantity, and su) the case of a farmer 
who or barter, With this 


as 1 25 worth of produce which he can not 
beginning it is hardly to be wondered at that the 420 pages of his work bring 
him to the conclusion, which he prints in italics, that “the nearer we come 
to organizing and conducting our competing industries as if we were the 
only nation on the planet, the more we shall make and the more we 
have to divide among the makers.“ An asteroid of about the superficial 
area of Pennsylvania would doubtless seem the most desirable of worlds to 
this tectionist statesman and eee e 
+The getting of work, not the getting the results of work. is assumed by 
tectionist writers to be the at which a true national policy should aim, 
ough for obvious reasons they do not dwell upon this notion. ‘Thus, Prof. 
Thompson says (page 211, Political Economy): 

“The [free 6] theory assumes that the chief end of national as of indi- 
vidual economy is to save labor, whereas the great problem is how to em- 
ploy it uctively. If bu: in the cheapest market reduce the amount 
of employment, it will be for the nation that does it, the dearest of all buy- 

. Or, again (page 235): The national economy of labor consists, not 
tting on with as little as possible, butin finding remunerative employment 
or as much of it as possible.” 


The growth of the protective ha anki as social development goes which 
has been v obvious in the United States, is generally attributed to the 
infiuence of the manutact interests which begin to arise. But obserya- 
tion has convinced me that this cause is 


nner age and that the true ex- 
ar cage lies in habits of thought engendered by the greater difficulties of 
ing employment. I am satisfied, for instance, that protection in far 


stronger in ornia than it was in the earlier days of that State. But the 


California industries that can be protected by a national tarifi are yet insig- 


There never yet lived a man who wanted work for itsown sake. Even the 
employments, constructive or destructive, 


oys a brisk walk could find like a Ceara in tramping a tread- 
. The pleasure is in the sense of accomplishment that accompanies the 
work—in seeing the chips fly and the great tree bend and fall. 

The natural inducement to the work by which human wants are supplied 
is the uce of that work. But our industrial o tion 18 s that 
what numbers of men tto uce or any 
ad RETE share of the pr sum which is 
pas to them by those who take for their own uses the produce of their work. 


not mpor its prođuctiveness, 
Aden! ting it altogeth: 

t er. 
11 modern civilization the masses of men 


ve factor. 


a mate- 
Thus it comes that the majority of men must fnd some one who will 
set them to work and pay them wages, he keeping as his own what their ex- 
penditure of labor produces. 

We have seen how in the exchange of commodities through the medium of 
money the idea arises, almost GASSE that the buyer confers an obli, 
tion upon theseller. Butthis idea attaches tothe buying and of labor 
with greater clearness and far greater force than to the paying an 
of commodities. There are several reasons for this. Labor not nes ¢ 
The man who does not sell a commodity 3 sell it to-morrow. At 
any rate he retains the commodity. But the la of the man who has stood 
idle t because no one would him can not be sold to-morrow. The 
opportunity has s gone from the man himself, and the labor that he might 
have exerted, had he founda buyer for it, is utterly lost. Themen whohave 
nothing but their labor are, moreover, the poorest class—the class who live 
from hand to mouth, and who are least able to bear loss. Further than this, 
the sellers of labor are numerous as com with buyers. All men in 
health have the power of labor, but under the conditions which prevail in 
modern civilization only a comparatively few have the means of employing 
labor, and there are always, even in the best of times, some men who find it 
difficult to sell their labor and who are thus exposed to privation and anx- 
iety, if not to 8 suffering. 

ence arises the feeling that the man who employs another to work is a 


to foster, by teac that capital employs and labor. * 
ing runs through classes, and colors all our thought and One 
can not read our ne pers without sesing that the notice of a new build- 


ugh ving of em 22 
the provi of work, were the measure of its public advantage, — some- 
> 75 Ang N 9 0 8 is still l 

ee „ among employ: St ami employers. 
The rich manufacturer or ironworker or shipbuilder talks and thinks of the 
men to whom he has “given employment“ as though he had actually given 


some which entitled him to their 5 and he is inclined to 
think, and in most cases does think, that a 3 


er 
rich by emplo: 

This habit of looking on the giving of employment as a benefaction andon 
work as a boon, lends easy currency to teac: which assume that work 
is desirable in itself—something which each nation ought to try to get the 
most of—and makes a system which professes to prevent other countries 
from doing for us work we might do for ourselves seem like a system for the 
enrichment of our own country and the benefit of its working-classes. It 
not only poses men to grasp the truth that protection can only operate 
to reduce the productiveness of labor, but it indisposes them to care any- 
thing about that. It is the need for labor, not the productiveness of labor, 
that they are accustomed to look upon as the thing to be desired. 

So confirmed is this habit that no is more common than to hear it 
said m a become 38 or & 5 ture that me has done no good, ex- 
cept provide employment,” while the most popular argument for the 
eight-hour system is that machinery has so red the amount of work to 
be paoue that there is not now enough to goaround unless divided into smalier 

‘takes,’ 

When men are thus accustomed to think and speak of work as desirable in 

itself, is it any wonder Sias a system which proposes to make work should 


obtain 1 4 
Protectionism viewed in Itself is absurd. But it is no more absurd than 
many other popular beliefs. Prof. W. G. Sumner, of Yale College, a ae hie A 
resentative of the so-called free traders who have been y trying to 
weaken the hold of protectionism in the United States without disturbing 


nificant as compared with industries that can not be protected. But when 
tramps abound and charity is invoked for relief works, one needs not go far 
to find an explanation of the growth of a sentiment which favors the policy 


of ‘‘keeping work in the country.” 
Nothing can be clearer than that our tective tariff adds largely to the 
an farmer has to buy, while adding 


to the price of what he has to sell, and it has been a favor- 


to see any result. The truth is, as may be discoy- 
ered by talking with farmers, that the a farmer feels that “there are 
„an 


already too many people in hence is not ill-disposed toward a 
polic, which, though it may increase the pr he has to pay, claims to 
make work“ in other branches of industry. 
' * 
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its root, essayed, before the United States Tariff Commission in 1882, to brin; 
protectionism to a reductio ad absurdum by W cer the protectionis 
theory involved such propositions as these: thata big stan army would 
tend to raise wages by withdrawing men from com tion in the labor mar- 
ket; that paupersin almshouses and convicts in ms ought for the same 
reason to be maintained without labor; that it better for the laboring 
class that rich people should live in idleness than that they should work; 
that trades unions should prevent their members from lessening the supply 
of work by doing too much, and that the destruction of property in riots 
2 be a good thing for the laboring class by increasing the work to be 

16. 
ut whoever will listen to the ordinary talk of men and read the daily 
réwspapers Will tind that, so far from such notions seeming absurd to the 
common mind, they are accustomed ideas. Is it not true that the “good 
times during the wär are widely attributed to the employment furnished 
by Government” in calling so many men into the Army, and to the brisk de- 
mand for commodities caused by their unproductive consumption and by 
actual destruction? Is it not true that all over the United States the work- 
ing classes are protesting 1 55 the employment of convicts in this, that, 
or the other way, and would much rather have them kept in idleness than 
have them take work from honest men? Is it not true tnat the rich man 
who “gives employment” to others by his lavish waste is universally re- 
arded as à better friend to the workers than the rien man who takes work 
om those who need it“ by doing it himself? 

In themselves these notions may be what the professor declares them 
miserable fallacies which sin against common sense,” but they arise from 
the recognition of actual facts. Take the most preposterous of them, The 
burning down of a city is indeed a 3 of the aggregate wealth. But is 
the waste involved in the 9 A down of a city any more real than the 
waste involved in the standing idle of men who would gladly be at work in 
building up acity? Where every one who needed to work could find oppor- 
tunity, there it would indeed be clear that the maintenance in idleness of 
convicts, pau or rich men must lessen the rewards of workers, but where 
hundreds of thousands must endure privation because of their inability to 
find work, the doing of work by those who can support themselves or will be 
supported without it seems like taking the o rtunity to work from those 
who most need or most deserve it. Such rable fallacies” must con- 
tinue to sway men's minds until some satisfactory explanation is afforded of 
the facts that make the leave to toil" a boon. 

To attempt, as do ‘free traders of Prof. Sumner's class, to eradicate pro- 
tectionist ideas while ignoring these facts, is utterly hopeless. What they 
take for a seedling that may be pulled up with a vigorous effort, is in 1 
the shoot of a tree apan pe roots reach to the bedrock of society. 
ponuca economy that ze no deeper social wrong than the fram- 

of tariffs on a protective instead of on a revenue basis, that, with such 
trivial exceptions, is but a justification of things as they are, is repellent 
to the instincts of the masses. 

To tell workingmen, as Prof. Sumner does, that “trades-unionism and 
rotectionism are falsehoods,” is simply to dispose them to protectionism, 
‘or whatever may be said of protection they well know that trades unions 

have raised wages in many vocations, and that they are the only things that 
have yet given the working classes any power of resisting a strain of compe- 
tition that, unchecked, must force them to the maximum of toil for the mini- 
mum of pay. ‘Such free-tradeism as Prof. Sumner represents—and itis this 
that is taught in England, and that in the United States has essayed todo 
battle with tectionism—must, whenever the working classes have politi- 
cal power, give to protection positive strength. 

But it is not merely by indirection that what is known as the “orthodox 
pee economy! strengthens protection. While condemning protective 

riffs it has justified revenue tariffs, and its most important teac have 
not merely barred the way to such an 1 of social phenomena as 
would cut the ground from under protectionism, but have been directly cal- 
culated to st hen the beliefs which render protection plausible. The 
teaching that labor depends for 1 upon capital, and that wages 
are drawn from capital and are deter: by the ratio between the number 
of laborers and the amount of capital devoted to their . the 
tene . in short, which have degraded labor to the position of a secondary 
and dependent factor In production, have tended to sanction that view of 
things which disposes the laboring class to look with favor upon anything 
Which. by prevent the coming into a country of the produce of other 
countries, seems, at least, to increase the requirement for work at home. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE PARADOX. 


If our investigation has as yet led to no satisfactory conclusion it has at 
least explained why the controversy so long carried on between protection- 
ists and free traders has been so indeterminate. 8 we have reached 
is one toward which all the social problems of our day converge, and had our 
ce per ta been of any similar question it must have come to just such a 

nt, 

Take, for instance, the question of the effects of machinery. The opinion 
that nds mostintiuential expression is that labor-saving invention, although 
it sees Posey oy eg cause temporary inconvenience or even hardship to a few, 
is ultimately beneficial to all. On the other hand, there is among working- 
men a widespread belief that Innon Saring eee is injurious to them, 
although, since the belief does not enlist those powerful special interests that 
are concerned in the advocacy of protection, it has not been wrought into an 
elaborate system and does not get anything like the same representation in 
the organs of public opinion. 

Now, should we subject this qnestion to such an examination as we have 
given to the tarif question we should reach similar results. We should find 
the notion that invention ought to be restrained as incongruous as the no- 
tion that trade ought to be restrained—as incapable of carried to its 
logical conclusions without resulting in absurdity. And while the use of 
machinery enormously increases the production of wealth, examination 
would show in it nothing to cause inequality in distribution. On the con- 
eid A we should see that the increased power given by invention inures pri- 
marily to labor, and that this gain is so diffused by exchange that the effect 
of an improvement which increases the power of labor in one branch of in- 
dustry must be shared by labor in all other branches. Thus the direct tend- 
ency of labor-saving improvement is to augment the earnings of labor. Nor 
is this tendency neu ized by the fact that labor-saving inventions gen- 
erally euse of capital, since competition, when free to act, must at 
length bi the profits of capital used in this way to the common level. 
Even the monopoly of a labor-saving invention. while it can seldom be main- 
tained for any length of time, can not prevent a large {and generally much 
the largest) part of the benefits from being diffuse 1. 

From this we might conclude with certa'nty, that the tendency of labor- 
saving 8 is to benefit all, aud espec ally to benefit the workin: 
class, and hence might naturally attribute any distrust of their benetic! 


3 a fuller examination of the effects of machinery see my Social Prob- 
ms, 


effects partly to the temporary displacements which, in a highly organired 
society, any change in the forms oF. industry must cause, and partly to the 
increased wants called forth by the increased ability to satis y want. 

Yet, while as a matter of theory it is clear that labor-sa inventious 
ought to improve the condition of all; as a matter of fact it is eau lly clear 
that they do not. 


THE PARADOX. 


In countries like Great Britain there is still a large class li on the 
verge of starvation, and 1 over it—a class who have not 
derived the slightest benefit from the immense increase of uctive power, 
since their condition never could have been any worse it is—a class 
whose habitual condition in time of peace and plenty is lower, harder, more 
precarious, and more degraded than that of any savages. 

In countries like the United States, where such a class did not previously 
exist, its development has been contemporaneous with wondrous advances 
of labor-saving invention. The laws against tramps which have been placed 
upon the statute books of our States, the restrictions upon child labor which 
have been found necessary, the walking advertisements of our cities, the 
growing bitterness of the strife which workingmen are forced to wage, indi- 
cate unmistakably that while discovery and invention have been steadily in- 
creasing the uctive power of labor in every department of industry, the 
condition of the mere laborer has been 


Where such influences have not been felt, 

inventions have not improved the 
had exerted a 888 effect 

operating to make labor a drug instead of to make it more valuable. 

Thus, in relation to the effects of machinery, as in relation to the effects of 
tariffs, there are two sides to the shield. Conclusions to which we are led by 
a consideration of 3 are contradicted by conclusions we are com- 
pelled to draw from existing facts. But, while discussion ma: on inter- 
d v 2 Who, 2 at only one 1 the refuse a 
consider what their opponents see, yet to recognize the contradictory 
pet pier rh cage is to realize the possibility of an explanation that will in- 
clude a 

The problem we must solve to explain why free trade or labor-saving in- 
vention or any similar course fails to produce the eral benctits we natu- 

y expect, is a problem of the distribution of wealth. When increased pro- 
duction of wealth does not proportionately benefit the working classes, it 
must be that it is accom: ed by increased inequality of distribution. 

In themselves free trade and 6 do not tend to in- 


pr 
Smith, a plumber, and Jones, a gasfitter, form a a 
way. and ee into the business of plumbing and 5 

ever increases or decreases the profits of the firm will affect the partners 
equally, and whether these profits be much or little, the proportion which 
each takes will be the same. 

their agreement to be of a kind occasionally made, that 


again, let us suppose that the parses differ in their ability to take 


draw a fixed 
sum before any profits are distributed, return for this guaranty, 
shall get only a quarter of the profits remah In such a case, increase or 
decrease of protits would of itself alter the rtions of distribution. In- 
crease of profits would affect distribution in favor of Jones, and might go so 
far as to raise his share to nearly 75 per cent and reduce the share of Smith 
to little over 25 per cent. Decrease of ts, on other hand. would af- 
fect distribution in favor of Smith, and might goso far as to give him 100 
per cent, while reducing dones's share to not In such a case as this, 
any circumstance which affected the amount of profits would affect the terms 
of distribution, } at not by virtue of anything peculiar to the circumstance. 
Its real cause would be something external to, and unconnected with, such 


circumstance 

The social phenomena we have to explain resemble those presented in this 
last case. e increased inequality of distribution which accompanies ma- 
terial progress is evidently connected with the increased production of wealth, 
and does not arise fromany direct effect of the causes which increase wealth. 

Our illustration, however, yet lacks some In the case we have su 
posed, increase of their joint profits would benefit both partners, though 

ifferent degrees. Even when Smith's share diminished in proportion, it 
would increase in amount. But in the social phenomena we are consid A 
it is not merely that with increasing wealth the share that same classes ob- 
tain is not increased proportionately; itis thatitisnotincreased absolutely, 
aud shat in some cases it is even absolutely, as well as proportionately, di- 


ed, 

To get an illustration that will cover this point as well, let us therefore 
take another case. Let us go back to Robinson Crusoe’s island, which may 
relligible t us as an example of society in its simplest and therefore most in- 
te eform. 

The discovery of the island which we have heretofore su , involving 
calls by other ships. would greatl the wealth w. the labor of its 
population of twocouldobtain. But it would not follow that in the increased 
Wealth both would Friday was Crusoe'sslave, and no matter how much 
the o of trade with the rest of the world might inerease wealth, he 
could only demand the wages of a slave—enough to maintain him in working 
ability. So long as Crusoe himself lived he would doubtless take good care 
of the companion of his solitude, but when in the course of time the island 
had fully come into the circle of civilized life, and had into the - 
session of some heir of Crusoe’s or of some purchaser, li 
land, and was cultivated with a view to mak it yield the largest income, 
the gulf between the proprietor who owned it and the slave who worked 
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be ate it would not merely have enormously widened as com with the 
when Crusoe and Friday shared with substantial equality the joint pro- 
duce of their labor, but the share of the slave might have become absolutely 
less, and his condition lower and harder. 

It is not necessary to anyos porate cruelty or wanton harshness. The 
slaves who in the new order of thi took Friday's place might have all 
their animal wants supplied—they might have as much to eat as Friday had, 
might wear better clothes, be lodged better houses, be ore from the 
fear of bals, and in illness have the attendance of a skill hysician. 
And this, island “statisticians” might collate figures or devise dia- 

to show how much better off these toilers were than their predecessor, 

who wore goatskins, slept in a cave, and lived in constant dread of being eaten, 

and the conclusions of these gentlemen magne be paraded in all the island 

3 with a chorus of: “Behold, rot os Re that can not lie and dia- 

ms t can be measured, how indus progress benetits everybody. 
even the slave!” 

But in things of which the statistician takes no account they would be 
worse off than Friday. Compelled to a round of dreary toil, unlightened by 
variety, undignified bility, unstimulated by see results ani 

in them, their life, as compared with that of Friday, would be less 
that of men and more that of machines. 

And the effect of such changes would be the same upon laborers such as we 
call free—tree, that is to say, to use their own power to labor, but not free to 
that which is necessary to its use. If Friday, instead of setting Crusoe's 
foot u his head, in token that he was thenceforward his slave, had sim- 

ly acknowledged 'S ownership of the island, what would have been 

e difference? As he could only live upon Crusoe’s property on Crusoe's 
terms, his freedom would simply have amounted to the freedom toemigrate, 
to drown himself in the sea, or to give himself up to the cannibals. 

Men enjoying only such freedom—that is to say, the freedom to starve or 
emigrate as the alternative of getting some one else’s permission to labor— 
can not be enriched by improvements that increase the production of wealth. 
For they have no more power to claim any share of it than has the slave. 
Those who want them to work must give them what the master must give 
the slave if he wants him to work—enough to support life and strength; but 
when they can find no one who wants them to work they must starve, if 
they can not . Grant to Crusoe ownership of the island, and Friday, the 
free man, would be as much subject to his will as Friday, the slave; as in- 
capable of sat it might be nor of an increased production of wealth, no mat- 

t t 


ter how ti nor from what cause it might come. 

And what would be true in the case of one man would be true of any num- 
ber Suppose ten thousand Fridays. all free men, ail absolute owners of 
themselyes, and but one Crusoe, the absolute owner of the island. So long 
as his ownership was acknowleged and could be enforced, would not the one 
be the master of the ten thousand as fully as through he were the legal owner 
of their flesh and blood? Sincenoone could use his island without his consent, 
it would follow that no one could labor, or even live, without his pe: on. 
The order, Leave my property,” would be a sentence of death. This owner 
of the island would be to the other ten thousand “free men“ who live upon 
it, their land lord or land 5 — of whom they would stand in more real awe 
than of any deity thac their religion taught them reigned above. For asa 
Scottish landlord told his tenants: “God Almighty may have made the land, 
but Lown it. And if you don't do as I say, off you gol’ 

No increase of wealth could enable such “free” laborers toclaim more than 
a bare — The opening ed of foreign trade, the invention of labor-saving 
machines, the discovery of mineral deposits, the introduction of more pro- 
Ulle plants, the growth of skill, would simply increase the amount their land- 
lord would charge for the 1 of living on his island, and could in no 
wise increase what those who had nothing but their laborcould demand. If 
Heaven itself rained down wealth m the island, that wealth would be his. 
And so, too, any economy that might enable these mere laborers to live more 
33 would simply increase the tribute that they could pay and that he 
could exact. 

Of course no man could utilize a power like this to its full extent or for 
himself alone. A single landlord in the midst of ten thousand r tenants, 
like a le master amid ten thousand slaves, would be as lonely as was 
Robinson before Friday came. The human being is by nature a so- 
cial animal, and no matter how selfish such a man might be, he would desire 
companions nearer his own condition. Natural impulse would prompt him 
to reward those who pleased him, ence would urge him to interest the 
more influential among his ten thousand Fridays in the maintenance of his 
P, While experience would show him, if calculation did not, that a 

r income could be obtained by leaving to superior energy, skill, and 

some part of what their efforts secured. 

But while the le owner of such an island would thus be induced to 
share his privileges by meansof grants, leases, exemptions, or stipends, with 
a class more or less numerous, who would thus partake with him in the ad- 
vantages of any improvement that increased the power of produ wealth, 
there would yet remain a class, the mere laborers of only ordinary ability, to 
whom such improvement could bring no benefit. And it would only be nec- 
essary to be a little chary in gran permission to work apon the island, 
so as to keep a small percen of the population constantly on the verge 
of starvation and to pom to use their power to labor, to 
create a competition which, bid against each other, men would of 
themselves offer all that their labor could procure save a bare living, for the 
privilege of getting that. 

We can sometimes see re allthe clearer if weimagine them brought 
out under circumstances to which we are not habituated; but, as a matter 
of fact, the social adjustment which in modern civilization creates a class 
who can neither labor nor live save by permission of others, never could 
have arisen in this way. 

The reader of The Further Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, as related 4 

will remember that during Crusoe’s long absence, the three Englis 
rogues, led by Will Atkins, set up 4 claim to the ownership of the island, de- 
claring that it had been given to them by Robinson , and dem: 
that the rest of the inhabitants should work for them by way of rent. Thoug 
used in their own countries to the acknowledgment of just such claims, set 
up in the name of men gone, not to other lands, but to another world, the 
Spaniards, as well as the peaceable Englishmen, 1 at this demand, 
and, when it was insisted on, laid Will Atkins and companions by the 
heels until they had got over the notion that other people should do their 
work for them, But if the three English rogues had got possession of all the 
firearms before their claim to own the island, the rest of its 
lation might have been compelled to acknowledge it. Thus a class of land- 
owners and a class of nonlandowners would have been established, to which 
5 the Whole 8 micht in a few generations have booome 


so habituated as to thin) the nat order, and when they had begun, 
course of time, to colonize other islands, they would bave established the 
same institution there. 
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that we find in civilized countries a large class who, while they have power 
to labor, are denied any right to the use of the elements necessary to make 
that power available, and who, to obtain the use of those elements, must 
either give up in rent a part of the produce of their labor, or take in wages 
less than thelr labor yields. A class thus helpless can gain nothing from ad- 
vance in productive power. Where such a class exists. increase in the gen- 
eral wealth can only mean increased inequality in distribution. And though 
this tendency ma: a little checked as to some of them by trades unions or 
similar combinations which artificially lessen competitiou, it will operate to 
the full upon those outside of such combinations. 

And, let me repeat it, this increased inequality in distribution does not 
mean merely that the masses of those who have nothing but the power to la- 
bor do not proportionately share in the increase of wealth. It means that 
their condition must become absolutely, as well as relatively, worse. It isin 
the nature of industrial advance—itis of the very essence of those prodigious 
forees which modern invention and discovery are unloosing, that they must 
injure where they do not benefit. These forces are not in themselves either 
good or evil. They bring good or evil according to the conditions under 
which they are exerted. Ina state of society in which all men stood upon 
an Lei reaped with relation to the use of the material universe their effects 
could be only beneficent. But in a state of society in which some men are 
held to be the absolute owners of the material universe, while other men can 
not use it without paying tribute, the blessing these forces might bring is 
changed into a curse—their tendency is to destroy independence, to dispense 
with skill and convert the artisan into a “hand,” to concentrate all business 
and make it harder for an employé to become his own employer, and to com- 
pel women and children to . and stunting toil. 

The change industrial roerei is now wor! in the conditions of the 
mere laborer, and which is only somewhat held in check by the 9 
of trades unions, is that change which would convert a slave who shared the 
varied occupations and rude comforts of his goatskin-clothed master into a 
slave held as a mere instrument of fac production, Compure the skilled 
craftsman of the old order with the operative of the new order, the mere 
feeder of a machine. Compare the Americanfarm help“ ofan earlier state, 
the social equal of his employer, with the cowboy, whose dreary life is en- 
livened only by a “round-up” or drunk.“ or with the harvest hand of the 
wheat factory.“ who sleeps in barracks or barns, and after a few monthsof 
employment goes on a tramp. Or compare the 1 of Connemara or 
Skye with the infinitely more degraded poverty of Belfast or Glasgow. Do 
this, and then say if to those who can only hope to sell their labor for sub- 
sistence, our very industrial progress has not a dark side. 

And that this must be the tendency of labor-saving invention or reform in 
a society where the planet is held to be private property, and the children 
that come into life upon it are denied all right to its use pag as they buy 
or inherit the title of some dead man, we may see plainly if we imagine labor- 
saving invention carried to its farthest imaginable extent. When we con- 
sider that the object of work is to satisfy want, the idea that labor-saving 
invention can ever cause want by work more productive seems 
posterous. Yet could invention 5 75 so far as to make it possible to produce 
wealth without labor, what would be the effect upon a class who can call 
nothing their own save the power to labor, and who, let wealth be never so 
abundant, can get no share of it except by selling this power? Would it not 
be to reduce to naught the value of what this class have to sell; to make 
them paupers in the midst of all 2 le wealth—to deprive them of the 
means of earning even a poor livelihood, and compel them to beg or starve, 
if they could not steal? Sucha pointit may bs im ble for invention ever 
to reach, but it is a point toward which modern invention drives. And is 
there not in this some explanation of the vast army of tramps and paupers, 
and of deaths by want and starvation in the very midst of plenty? 

The abolition of protection would tend to increase the production of wealth 
thatis sure. But under conditions that exist, increase in the production of 
wealth may itself become a curse—first to the laboring class, and ultimately 
to society at large. 

Is it not true, then, it may be asked, that protection, for the reason atleast 
that it does check that freedom and ex on of trade which are essential to 
the full play of modern industrial tendencies, is favorable to the workin 
classes? Much of the A Sen of protection among workingmen comes, 
think, from vague feelings of this kind. 

My reply would be negative. Not only has protection—which is merely 
the protection of produ capitalists against foreign competition in the 
home market—tendencies in itself toward monopoly and uality, but itis 
impotent to check the concentrating tendencies of modern inventions and 
processes. To do this by protection“ we must not only forbid foreign com- 

erce, but restrain internal commerce. We must not only prohthit any new 

plications of labor-saving Phra pay ae must prevent the use of the most 
important of those already adopted. e must tear up the railway and go 
9 1 — wagon; cut down the telegraph wire and 
rely upon the post-horse; substitute the scythe for the reaper, the needle for 
the sewing-machine, the hand loom for the factory; in short, discard all that 
acentury of invention has given us, and return to the indus! processes of 
a hundred years ago. This is as impossible as for the chicken to go back to 
the egg. Aman may become sector and childish, but once manhood is 
reached he can not again become a child. 

No; it is not in going backward, it is in going forward that the hope of so- 

al improvement lies, 


Free Cotton-Ties, Ete. 


SPEEOH 7 


HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 8, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6005) to admit free of duty bagging for cotton, machinery 


for manufacturing bagging, cotton-ties, and cotton-gins. 


Mr. SIMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is no better way of getting at an un- 
derstanding of the justice of the bill before the committee than 
by examining the first principles of trade and of taxation, and to 
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that end I offer as my part in this debate the following from the 
pages of a work quoted in every land where the English tongue is 


spoken, namely, Protection or Trade, by Henry George: 
CHAPTER XXV.—THE ROBBER THAT TAKES ALL THAT IS LEFT. 


In itself the abolition of protection is like the driving off of a robber. 

But it will not help a man to drive off one robber if another, still stronger 
and more rapacious, be left to plunder him. 

Labor may be likened to a man who, as he carries home his earnings, is 
waylaid by a series of robbers. One demands this much, and another tha 
much, but last of all stands one who demands ali that is left, save justenough 
to enable the victim to maintain life and come forth next day to work. 

So long as this last robber remains, what will it benefit such a man to drive 
off any or all of the other robbers? 

Such is the situation of labor to-day throughout the civilized world. And 
the robber that takes all that is left, is private property inland. Improve- 
ment, no matter how great, and reform, no matter how beneficial in itself, 
can not help that class who, deprived of all right to the use of the material 
elements, have only Lag Felgen’ to labor—a power as useless in itself as a sail 
without wind, a pump without water, or a saddle without a horse. 

Ihave likened labor to a man beset by a series of robbers, because there 
are in every country other things than private property in land which tend 
to diminish national prosperity and divert the wealth earned by labor into 
the hands of 5 


esses and 
ive tariffs, of bad systems of currency and 


the all-sufficient cause of the impoverishment of labor were abolished, 
then reform in of these directions would pr — . the condition ot labor; 
but so long as that cause exists no reform can effect any permanent improve - 
ment. Public debts t be abolished, stan armies disbanded, war 
and the thought of war forgotten, protective tar! everywhere discarded, 
government administered with the greatest purity and economy, and all 
monopolies, save the ey at ond of land, 5 Without any permanent 
improvement in the condition of the labo: class. For the economic effect 
of all these reforms would atopy be to d h the waste or increase the 


ordinary laborer can get. 


So long as this tendency exists—and it must continue to exist solong as pri- 
vate poria land exists—improvement (even if possible) in the personal 
q ties of laboring masses, such as improvement in skill, ence, 


spec: 
possesses it above the level of ordinary labor, enabling him to command the 
wages of special skill. But where all can read and write, the mere posses- 
sion of this ability can not save o laborers from being forced to as 
low a position as 12 5 Sw they could not read and write. 
And so, where thriftlessness or intemperance prevails, the thrifty or tem- 
perate have a special advantage which may raise them above the conditions 
of labor; but should these virtues become general that advant: 
would cease. Let the eee body of workingmen so reform or so de; e 
their habits thatit would become possible to live on one-half of the lowest 
wages now paid, and that competition for employment which drives men to 
work for a bare living must proportionately reduce the level of wages. 

Ido not say that reforms that increase the intelligence or improve the 
habits of the masses are, even in this view, useless. The diffusion of intelli- 
gence tends to make men discontented with a life of poverty in the midst of 
Wealth, and the diminution of intemperance better fits them torevolt against 
such alot. Public schools and temperance societies are thus pre-revolution- 
ary seeucten But they can never abolish poverty so long as land continues 
to ted as private property. The worthy people who imagine that com- 

. pulsory education or the prohibition of the dr: can abolish poverty are 
making the same mistake that the anticorn-law reformers made when they 
Emanen that the abolition of protection would make hunger impossible. 
S reforms are in their own nature good and beneficial, but in a world 
like this, tenanted by beings like ourselves and treated by them as the ex- 
clusive prope of a part of their number, there must, under any conceiv- 
able conditions be ac on the verge of starvation. 

necessity inheres in the nature of things; it arises from the relation 
between man and the external universe. d is the superficies of the 
3 bottom of the ocean of air to which our physical structure con- 
esus. It is our only possible stan place, our only possible workshop, 
the only reservoir from which we can draw material for the supply of our 
n Š ering. in its narrow sense, as distinguished from water 
and air, it is still the element necessary to our use of the other elements, 
Without land man could not even avail himself of the light and heat of the 
sun or utilize the forces that pulse through matter. And whatever be his 
essence, man, in his physical constitution, is but a changing form of matter, 
a passing mode of motion, constantly drawn from nature's reservoirs and 
as constantly returning to them In physical structure and powers 
he is related to land as the Shp oe ag is related to the stream, or the flame 
ofa gas-burner to the that feeds it. 

Hence, let other conditions be what they may, the man who, it helives and 
woe at all, must live and work on land belonging to another, is necessarily 
a slave or a pa A 

There are two forms of slavery—that which Friday accepted when he 
placed Crusoe’s foot upon his head, and that which Will Atkins and his com- 
rades attempted to establish when they set up a claim to the ownership of 
the island and called on its other inhabitants to do all the work. The one, 
which consists in making property of man, is only resorted to when popula- 
—. betes besa to make practicable the other, Which consists in making 

perty o 

For while population is sparse and unoccupied land is plenty, laborers are 
able to escape the necessity of buying the use of land. or can obtain it on 
nominalterms. Hence to obtains sron pore who will work for you with- 
out you working for them in return-it is necessary to make property of 
their bodies or to resort to ee slavery or serfdom, which is an artificial 
anticipation of the power t comes to the landowner with denser popula- 
tion, and which consists in confining laborers to land on which it is desired 
to utilize their labor. But as population becomes denser and land more fully 
occupied, the competition of nonlandowners for the use of land obviates the 

necessity of making property of their bodies or of confining them to an es- 


tate in order to obtain their labor withoutreturn. They themselves will y 
the privilege of giving their labor in return for being permitted what m 
be yielded to the slave—a spot to live on and enough of the produce of their 
own labor to maintain life. 
for the owner, is much the moreconvenient form of slavery. He does 

not have to worry about his slaves—is not at the trouble of whip them 
to make them work, or chaining them to prevent their escape, or chasing 
them with bloodhounds when they run away. Heis not concerned with see- 

that they are properly fed ininfancy, cared forin sickness, or supported in 
old age. He can let them live in hovels, let them work harder and fare worse 
than could any half-humane owner of the bodies of men, and this without a 
qualm of conscience or anyreprobation from public opinion. In short, when 
society reaches the point of development where a brisk competition for the 
use of land s up, the ownership of land gives more profit with less risk 
and trouble than does the ownership of men. If the two young Englishmen 
I have spoken of had come over here and bought so many American citi 
they could not have got from them so much of the produce of labor as they 
now get by ha bought land which American citizens are glad enough to 
be allowed fo till for half the crop. 

And so, even if our laws permitted, it would be foolish for an English duke 
or marquis to come over here and contract for ten thousand American babies, 
born or to be born, in the expectation that when able to work he could get out 
of them a large return, For by purchasing or fencing in a million acres of 
land that can not run away and do not need to be fed, clothed, or educated, he 
can, in twenty or thirty years, have ten thousand full-grown Americans 
Sepa to give him half of all that their labor can produce on his land for the 
Er ege of 3 themselves and their families out of the other half. 

glves him more of the produce ot labor than he could exact from so many 
chattel slaves. And as ne Kosa on and American citizens become more 
plentiful, the ownership of land will enable him to get more of them to 
work for him on lower terms. His speculation in land is as much aspecula- 
tion in the growth of men as though he had bought children and contracted 
for infants yet to be born. For if infants ceased to be born and men to grow 
up in America, his land would be valueless. The profits on such investment 
do not arise from the growth of land or increase of its capabilities, but from 
growth of Hoty moar 

Land im ſtself has no value. Valuearisesonly from human labor. It isnot 
until the ownership of land becomes equivalent to the ownership of laborers 
thatany value attaches toit. And where land has a speculative value it is 
because of the expectation that the growth of society inthe future make 
its ownership equivalent to the ownership of laborers. 

It is true that all valuable things have the quality of enabling their owner 
to obtain labor or the produce of labor in return for them or for their use. 
But with that are themselves the produce of labcr such transactions 
involve an ex e—the giving of an equivalent of labor-produce in return 
for labor or its produce. 

Land, however, is not the produce of labor; it existed before man was, and 
therefore, when the ownership of land can command labor or the products 
of labor, the transaction, though in form it may be an exchange, is in realty 
an appropriation. The power which the ownership of valuable land gives, is 
that of getting human service without giving human service, a power essen- 
tially the same as that power of appropriation which resides in the owner- 
ship of slaves. It is not a power of exchange, but a power of blackmail, such 
as would be asserted were some men compelled to pay other men for the use 
of the ocean, the air, or the sunlight. 

The value of such things as gr: cattle, ships, houses, goods, or metals is 
a value of exchange, based upon the cost of production, and therefore tends 
to diminish as the gress of society lessens the amount of labor necessary 
to produce such t But the value of land is a value of appropriation, 
based upon the amount that can be appropriated, and therefore tends to in- 
crease as the progress of society increases 8 Thus it is, as we see, 
that while all sorts of products steadily fall in value, the value of land steadily 
rises. Inventions and discoveries that increase the productive power of labor 
lessen the value of the things that uire labor for their production, butin- 
crease the value of land, since the crease the amount that labor can be 
compelled to give for its use. And so, where land is fully appropriated as 
private property no increase in the production of wealth, no economy in its 
use, can give the mere laborer more than the wages of the slave. If wealth 
rained down from heaven or welled up from the depths of the earth it could 
not enrich the laborer. It could merely increase the value of land. 

Nor do we have to a to the imagination to see this. In Western Penn- 
sylvania it has recently been discovered that if borings are made in the earth 
combustible gas will force itself up—a sheer donation. as it were, by nature 
of a thing that heretofore could only be produced by labor. The ect and 
natural tendency of this new power of obtaining by bo and piping what 
has heretofore uired the and retorting of coal is to make labor 
more valuable to increase the earnings of the laborer. But laud in Penn- 
e being treated as private property, it can have no such effect. Its 
effect, in the first piace is to enrich the owners of the land through which 
the borings must be made, who, as legal owners of the whole material uni- 
verse above and below their land, can levy a toll on the use of nature's 

In the next place, the capitalists who have gone into the business of bring- 
ing the gas in pi to . other cities have formed a combination 
similar to that of the Standard Company, by which they control the sale 
of the natural gas, and thus over and above the usual returns of capital make 
a large profit. Still, however, a residue of advantage is left, for the new fuel 
is so much more easily handled and 89 so much more uniform a heat 
that the glass and iron workers of Pittsburg tind it more economical than 
the old fuel, even at the same cost. 

But they can not long retain this ad vantage. If it prove permanent, other 
ae and iron workers will soon be crowding to Pittsburg to share in it, and 

e result will be that the value of city lots in Pittsburg will so increase as 
finally to transfer this residual advantage to the owners of Pittsb land.* 
And if the monopoly of the piping 8 is abolished, or if by legislative 
regulation its profits are redu: to the ordinary earnings of capital, the 
ultimate result will, in the same way, be not an advantage to workers, but 
an advantage to landowners. 

‘Thus it is that railways cheapen transportation only to increase the value 
of land, not the value of labor, and that when their rates are reduced it is 
landowners not laborers who get the benefit. So it is with all improve- 
ments of whatever nature. The Federal Government has acted the part of 
a munificent patron to Washington City. The consequence is that the value 
of lots has advanced. If the Fede Government were to supply every 
Washington householder with free light, free fuel, and free foods the value 
of lots would still further increase, and the owners of W: m real es- 
tate” would ultimately ket the donation. 

The primary factors of production are land and labor. Capital is their 
product, and the capitalist is but an intermediary between the landlord and 
the laborer. Hence workingmen who imagine that capital is the oppressor 


»The largest owners of Pittsburg land are an English family named Schen- 
ley, who draw in ground rents a great revenue, thus (to the gratification of 
Pennsylvania protectionists) increasing our exports over our imports, just 
as though they owned so many Pennsylvanians. 
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of labor are up the wrong tree. 
. 


Shi 5 would take. 

No matter whether the sociai tion be — 151 or complex, no mat - 
ter whether the intermediaries between the owners of land and the owners 
of the mere power to labor be few or many, wherever the available land has 


been a riated as the property of sma o the ple, there must 
„ of aE a bility who pon never ho; 


to get more than a bare living for th e toll, 8 y 
in E 

We see that class exis! in the simple industrial tion of Western 
Treland or the Scottish and we see it, lower and more de- 


ln the U Unitea "Sta t as the has 
0 tes, just as  appropriat 
is as it must be, 3 o most fundamental at puipen pi ee 
is that between man and the planet he inhabits. 

How the recognition of the consequences involved in the division of men 
into a class of world-owners and a class who have no 
of the world explains 132 otherwise inexplica 
point oap e Ea rE — with the tarif question. We have seen 

is miscalled “ the mere abolition of 
plaea ma tants 9 classes, and we have now reached a 

oniy tem which will enable us to oe. wae our inquiry and ascertain 
what the effects of true free — 5 woul 


CHAPTER XXVIL—TRUE FREE TRADE. 
“Come with me," said Richard Cobden, as hia turned heart- 


on. T 


stricken from a new-made grave. “There are in 
and we wil with hunger—with unger ma made fe by the 
1 laws.” 


tarif 
en still die of hunger in Great 
on. Free trade has not 
ess and entirety would 


only won an outpost. That women and chil 
Britain arises from the failure of the reformers to 
et been tried in Great Britain. Free trade in its 
eed abolish nungo 

This we may now see. 

Our inquiry has shown that the reason why the abolition of protection, 
greatly as it would increase the 1 of wealth, can accom: no 
permanent benefit for the laboring class, is, thatso long as the land on which 
all must live is made the pro: of some, increase of productive power can 
P t who own the land can demand for its 

Sol as land is held to be the individual ee power, oven it To went 
of of its inhabitants no 55 ve power, even if 
the 5 labor. 


. 
of wealth, even though 3 down from heaven or gus up from, the — 
prore the condition of those who pose Baat 
ble increase of wealth could — 
agree the 8 which we are 
only reduce the laboring class to 


uperism. 
that to make either the abolition of tion or other re- 
form beneficial to the working class we must abo h the inequality of legal 
T natural and equal rights in the com- 
mon 
How can this be done? 
Sree TOF A DOIDO PEOST NES it is that needs to be done, for it is 
that confusion sometimes To secure eee Bon tL arnt 
a country his equal right to the land of that country does not mean to secure 


to each an equal piece of land. ive an rimitive society 
where tion was the division of labor had e little 
and í. groups and worked in co a division of land -= 
thing like eq V ble. 8 
such as exists in ci les to-day, it would be extremely dificul: 
if not al ther im ble, to make an — division ot land. 

Nor would one mee 2 suffice. th the first division the difficulty 
would only pulation is in and its centers are con- 
stantly ngi 5 erent vocations make different uses of lands and 


require different qualities and amounts of it; where improvements and dis- 
coveries and inventions are constantly b. out new uses, and changing 
relative values, a division that should be eq to-day would soon become 
very unequal, and to maintain equality a redivision every year would be 


But to make a redivision 


canvas o a Paty dio crop or 
or cuta 80 
the land in which or on w. Vin such such improvements must be fixed. Thus 
it is absolutely necessary to the use 
society should secure to the user and improver safe 
This point is constantly raised by those who Pings ty any questio; ve our 
issue n 


vate y 55 land by — forth necessity 
sion e improver. 

But the two things are essen Geant: 

In the first 5 and conid . 
zara of lan eld ret he second place it to make land the 


rty of 1 m order hereon to o improvers that safe — — 
8 f their improvements that is needed to induce men to make im- 
a a On the contrary, private pro; in land, as we may see in 


— . — where it exists, enables mere dogs- to levy black- 

seni apon denporara, Famine tho merg pot Ot iana en tha int- 
ver to ‘or the 0 yemen! many 

CCC vements. 


Here EN two ave — principles, both of which are self-evident: 
I. That all men have equal rights to the use and enjoyment of the ele- 


ments 8 by nature. 
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II. That each man hasan exclusive right to the use and enjoyment ot what 
is produced by his own labor. 
here is no conflict between these On the con 


es. ye! ae 


ht as his 


No matter 2 complex the industrial or, sa a nor how highly de- 
veloped the ci n, there is no real out these 
‘inci il we have to do ia to treat the 3 
he Whole e, Just as a railway is treated as the joint 2 — . of many 


eee 
to 12 —.— m possession of by 
those who wish to make use of it, on condition that those who thus hold 
land shall pay to the community a fair rent for the exclusive pri the tnd hex é 
oy—that is to say, a rent based on the value of the privilege the 2 
ual receives from the community in accorded the exclusive use of 
should have — 6 reference to hoe 
due to the use of his 


labor In way all would be p upon an equality in re- 
6 ose natural elements which are clearly 
the common heri value which attaches to land. not because o 


what the vid user ay eg but because of the of the community, 
a to the community, and could be for purposes of common 
benefit. As Herbert Spencer has of 


state of civilization; may 

— The change required 
ing angemen! req 

be simply a change of landlords. Separate ownership would merge 

into the joint-stock ownership of t wouid be he Instead of being in the 


sion of ha R the coun — by the 8 ü ites 


+ è Astateof t 
ie moral law. 4 it —— 8 Oren ee landi 

would be alike free to e tenants. Clear 9 ‘ore, on —.— Hien En 
the earth might be e e and . in entire subordina- 
tion to the law of equal freed 

That this simple Snaga would, as Mr, Spencer says, involve no serious 
revolution in e ts is in many cases not perceived by those 
who think of it for the first tt is some said that while prin- 
ciple is manifestly just, and while it would be easy to apply ly it to a new coun- 
try just —5. settled, it would be exceedingly 1 —— t 8 Miah oe tet it to van 
already settled country where eaan had already been 
property, since, in such a coun Renan eem Solent pA kity 
property ser let it = to individuals wo involve a sudden revolution of 
tes 


tiie objection, however, is founded u * — mistaken idea that it is neces- 


sary to do everything at once. But it o ce we could 
Ee to climb, = that we “ee well jpet of f making a st ladder tong 


to ura oo 
‘ona 5 eve then bist 
make land the common 


2 te value of land and of the im 
irre ve of improvements fs, in its nature, not a tax, but a rent—a taking 
for the common use of the community of a part of the income that properly 
— to the community by reason of the equal right of all to the use of 


Now it is evident that, in order to take for the use of the community the 
whole income arising from land, just as effectual! 8 be taken by 
formally appropria: and letting out the land, ian to abo 
ADO MSO Snae, all other taxes now levied, e tax on 
land values till it reaches, as near Or sy = 1 


land. 

Whenever this ase of theoretical getaway is 838 the sell value 
of land will entirely diss; eS and the charge made to the individ 
community for the use o 
is in fact—a rent. * that point 


improvements—a value iy can easily and more accu- 
signed than any other 
a full exposition of the effects of by gern in the method thor 
to the 3 


— . farm nine tor or bringing things in 5 
or impro a or opening ~ 

coun’ or for in way to the stock of t human 
Lagen sional vedik Bverjone weld bo ires to makean 


save wealth; to buy, sell, give, 


without let or hindrance, any 
ticle bi human production the — of h did not involve any publie in 


and the land are made on, woul: be rented as now. 

t the amount the tenant would have to pay would be less than now, since 
the taxes now levied on buildings or fall untimately (save in de- 
communities) on the user, and t would therefore get the bene- 


fit of their abolition. And in this 
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„55 remainder of what 
he on account of the not to increase wealth of a land- 
lord but to add to a fund the tenant himself would be an equal 
sharer. 


In the second place, a large and constantly increasing fund would be pro- 
vided for common uses without any tax on the e of labor or on the 
returns of capital—a fund which in well-settled countries would not only 
suffice for all of what are now consid necessary expenses of government, 
but would leave a large surplus to be devoted to purposes of general benefit. 
lace, and most im: t of 585 —2 “rept ope of land would 


m to the use of 
labor, since it would be bg angen for 3 to hole without putting 
it to its full use, and both the temptation and the ret te in na- 
tural opportunities would be gone, 

Thes tive value of land would be destroyed as soon as it was known 
e tax would increase as fast 


Thus the great eause 2 of the 


ead tition, oe as fully and 
freely between employers ä 
what is truly harper hth hing — on ne of the — of labor 
and weer. them there. 

Let us turn to the tariff question. 

The mere a tion of protection—the mere substitution of a revenue tariff 
ata hyn net og tariff—is such a lame and timorous application of the free- 

tarit fs oniy as that it is a misnomer to speak of it as trade. A revenue 
moea et a somewhat milder restriction on trade 2 =e s rie A mtd 3 
abolition o 


It applies as well 


quires ae abolition ot all A. taxes 5 tall on on buying, se selling, 


exchanging, on the making of any transaction o 
Of an jasiness, 8 save of course where the — of the tax pe public ee 


orm: 
Thus the 3 of true ae ne involves the abolition of all indirect 
——.— of whatever kind, and the resort to direct taxation for all public 


But this is not all. Trade, as we have 
is beneficial 


© reason, 
the wealth of a country by 
to tax anyone for adding 
that country valuable one toy — 
‘we should not merely abolish but that we should abolish 
as wellalldirect taxes on things that are ee uce of labor; that weshould, 
— Anora: give full play to the natural stimulus to production—the on 
enjoyment of the t fuced— by im no tax whatever — 
fis produto ere ee irsototmake A change, give, spend, 3 
X everyone exc ve, spend, or uea 
* — are thus left, as the (een taxes b ib greedy? S 
ese two classes 


tion. 
Since the motive of ostentation in the use of TEAN is E to pare the 
th, and since this shown as well 


0 8 of trade 


2. Taxes on the value of land. 

Taxes on the value of land must not be confounded with taxes on lan 
from which they differ essentially. Taxes onland—thatistosay, taxes le 
on land by quantity or area—apply equally to all land, and hence fall uiti- 


mately on uction, since they constitute a check to the use of land, a tax 
that must be paid asthe condition of engaging uction., Taxes on land 
values, however, do not fall Sse all land, but only upon valuable land, and 
on that in proportion to its 
Hence they do 


the user. The landowner can no more compel those to ADEN he may sell or 
rob — land to pay a tax levied on its value he could compel them topay 


Auron land values is of all taxes that which best fulfills e 
ment of a perfect tax. As land can not be hidden or carried o 
land values can be assessed with more certainty and 

ter ease and less 


being Prao py Cd 
FF.. ͤ TTT lessening the in- 


centive so grodu ron But the value that attaches to land itself is a value 
SAD BORAR O NA OONN increasing with social growth. 

Th. thavefore, proper’ longs to the comm: „and can be taken to the 
without in — slightest degree | the l to produc- 


Taxes on land values are thus the onl 


taxes from which, in accordance 
—— the principle of free trade, 


considerable amount of revenue can be 

and it is evident that to carry out the free-trade principle to the point 
of abolishing all taxes that hamper or lessen production would of itse 
volve very nearly the same measures which we have seen are required to as- 
gert the common right to land and place all citizens upon an equal foo 

To make these measures identi y the same, it is — 2 necessary that the 
taxation of land values, to which true free trade compels us toresurs for pub- 
lic revenues, should be carried far enough to take, as near as pugas 
cally be, the whole of the pacaran arising from the value given to the 
growth of the community, 

oar we have — 8 Bor go 0 — y further to see that free trade does, indeed, 

as this, and that the two reforms are thus absolutely identical. 

trade means free production. Now, fully to free production it is nec- 
3 not only to remove ail taxes on 3 but also to remove all 
other restrictions on production. True free trade, in short, that 
the active factor of production, labor, shall b: have free access to 
factor of production, land. To secure this all monopoly of land must be 
broken up, and the equal right of all to the use of the natural ag ter must 
Do igen — the bea eat of the land as the common property in usufruct 
0 W. 

Thus it od 9 Bi ah trade brings us to the same simple measure as that 
which we have seen is 3 to emancipate labor from its thralldom and 
to secure that justice in the ee of wealth which will make every 
improvement or reform beneficial to all classes. 

e reform miscalled free trade, which consists in the mere aboli- 
tion of protection—the mere substitution of a revenue tariff for a protective 
tariff—can not help the Le pt classes, because it does not touch the funda- 
mental cause of t unjus ä which, as we see to- 
day, makes . population a jon nuisance” in the aidat of sucha 
plethora 3 wealth that we talk o 


‘True free trade, 
contrary, leads not only to the largest st production o of wealth, but to ihe fare 
est distribution. Itis the easy and obvious way of b ringing about tha “ a 


2 2 alone justice in distribution can be 
ions discoveries which the human mind is no 5 can be con- 

acres into agencies for the elevation of society from its very foundations. 
This was seen with the utmost clearness by that knot of great Frenchmen 
who, in the last century, raised the standard of free trade. What they 
fav at was not the mere substitution of a revenue tariff for a protective 
5 but the total abolition of all taxes, direct and indirect, save a e 

pon the value of land—the unique. They realized that this 

8 of taxation meant not merely the removal from commerce and indus- 


would seem W Boor i likening it, in its importance to ma 
to those primary inventions which made the first advances in civilization 
possible—the use of money and the adoption of N 
And whoever will consider how far- the benefits that would 
result to mankind from a measure which, remo tug all restrictions from the 
tribution, will see that 


production of wealth, would also secure equitable 
these great Frenchmen were not extra t 
True free trade would emancipate labor. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE LION IN THE WAY. 
We may now see why the advocacy of free trade has been so halting and 


-hearted. 
It is because the free-trade ness ‘neck rede to its! conclusion would 
destroy that monopoly of ate unty which enables those who do no 
work to live in luxury at the mse of “the poor 5 le who have to 
work,” that so-called free traders have not ventured to ask even the aboli- 
tion of tariffs, but have endeavored to confine the free-trade pi rinciple to the 
mere abolitionof protective duties. To go further would to meet the 
lion of “vested interests.“ 


In Great Britain the ideas of esnay and Turgot found a soll in which, at 
the time, they could only grow in stunted form. The power of the landed 
arist eee y to find some of a coun ise in the 
growth of the power oe of Leg and in politics, as in literature, Labor had no 
voice. Adam belonged to that c of menof letters always disposed 
by strong motives to view which the dominant class deem essential 
in the same light as they do, who before the 88 of education and 


ms cheapening of books could have had no chance of being heard on any 
other terms. 

Under the shadow of an absolute d more liberty of th ht and 

han where eck is more ane 

5 — adverse to serfdom than in South Carolina to have questioned 

Sy: a so, while Quesnay, the favorite cian of the master of 


d in the palace of Magen wo 1 trade tions ta 
the legitimate conclusion of the impôt am Smith, he been 80 
could hardly have got aye . — write 8 the Wealth ot Nations or 

the means to tit. 
I am not 9 Adam Smith, but poin out conditions which have 
affected the ae ofan idea Thetask which Adam Smith 8 
that of showing the absurdity and impolicy of protective-tariffs, was in his 


time and place a sufficiently cult one, and even if he saw how much fur- 
ther than this the principles he enunciated really led, the prudence of the 
man who wishes todo what may bedone in hisday and generation, confident 
lays the foundation others will in due time rear the edifice, 
might have are him to avoid carrying them further. 


owever it is evidently because free trade reall ‘dh tented 
that British 8 so called, have been satisfied with the tition of of 
fer things aion and, a the motto of Quesnay, “Clear the ways and 
et y a ce — alone,” have shorn off its more important 


p 


ground. 

It is not only, as English writers intimate, to excuse the retaining of a rev- 
enue tariff that direct taxation could not be resorted to without arousing 
the 8 ple to ask themselves why they should continue to support 

of royal 3 and to pay interest on the vast sums 
nt d former generations in worse useless wars; but it is that 

t could not be — without = T to even more im: 
tant “vested interests.” One step beyond the abo! ont oe pense ied du 
and the British free-trade movement must have —— full against that fetich 
which for some 3 the British people have been taught to reverence 


as the of the Covenant—private property in land. 

For in the British oms (save in Ireland and the Scottish Highlands) 
8 in land was not instituted in the short and easy yayin in 
which endeavored to institute iton Crusoe’s island. It has been 


liations. In the 


the grad result of a long series of tions and 
Anai 18 soll, the Crown 


view of British law there is to-day but one owner of Britis 


that is to say, the British a a nie The individual landholders are still in 
constitu’ theory what they once were in actual fact—mere tenants. The 


tional 
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process by which they have become virtual owners has been that of throwing 
upon in taxation the rents and taxes they were once held to pay in re- 
turn for their lands, while they have added to their domains by fen in the 


comm in much the same manner as some of the same class haverecently 
fenced in tracts of our own public domain. 

The entire abolition of the Bri tariff would involve as a necesary con- 

uence the abolition of the greater part of the internal indirect taxation, 
ani would thus compel heavy taxation, which would fall not upon con- 
sumption but upon possession. The moment this became nec „the 
uestion of what share should be borne by the holders of land must inevi- 
bly arise in such a way as to open the whole question of the rightful owner- 
ship of British soil. For not only do all economic considerations point to 
a tax on land game as the proper source of public revenues, but so do all 
British traditions. 

A land tax of 4 shillings in the pound of rental value is still nominally en- 
forced in land, but being levied on a valuation made in the reign of 
William III. it amounts in reality to not much over a penny in the pound. 
With the abolition of indirect taxation this is the tax to which men would 


impolicy of 
to treat tariffs for revenue as something that must of 


ecessity exist. 
E In assigning these reasons for the failure to carry the free-trade movement 
further abolition of tection, I do not, of course, mean to say that 
such reasons have conscio traders. Iam definitely pointing 


, rather than uire them by an; ‘ocess of reaso’ And the promi- 
8 ot oe trade, the 5 ai o have been in a errs 5 hes as 
ee 


nge primary ng, Whatever 

it may be. This is inevitable from the fact that the class of wealth and lei- 

sure, and consequently of culture and influence, must be, not the class which 

loses by the unjust distribution of wealth, but the class which (at least rela- 
tivel 
W. 


by 
gene by it. 

22 oot wer and “ respectability," while poverty means weakness 
and disrepute. in such a society the class that leads and is looked up to, 
while it may be willing to tolerate vague generalities and . pro- 
posals, must frown on any attempt to trace social evils to their real cause, 
since that is the cause that gives their class superiority. On the other hand, 
the class that suffers by these evils is, on that account, the ignorant and un- 
influential class, the class that, from its own consciousness of inferiority, 
is prone to accept the teachings and imbibe e of the one above 
it; while the men of superior ability that arise within it and elbow their bene | 
to the front are constantly received into the ranks of the superior class an 

interested in its service, for this is the class that has rewards to give. Thus 
itis that social injustice so long endures and is so difficult to make head 


t. 
‘hus it was that in our Southern States, while slave: 88 the in- 
fluence, not only of the slaveholders themselves, but of churches and col- 
leges, t! fessions and the press, condemned so effectually any question- 
ing of slavery that men who never owned and never toown slave 
were ready to persecute and ostracize anyone who breathed a word against 
property in flesh and blood—ready, even, when the time came, to go them- 
selves and be shot in defense of the “peculiar institution.” 

Thus it was that even slaves believed abolitionists the worst of human 
kind, and were ready to join in the sport of tarring and feathering one. And 
so, an institution in which only 5 small class were interested, 
and which was in reality so unprofitable, even to them, that now that slavery 
has been abolished, it would be hard to find an ex-slaveholder who would re- 
store it if he could, not only dominated public opinion where it existed, but 
exerted such influence at the North, where it did not exist, that ‘‘abolition- 
ist” was for a long time suggestive of “atheist,” “communist,” and incen- 

” 


The effect of the introduction of steam and labor-saving machinery upon 
the industries of Great Britain was such a development of manufactures as 
todo away with all semblance of benefit to the manufacturing classes from 
import duties, to raise up a capitalistic power capable of rape, the 
dominance of the “land towns 


turers 

whose spirit breathed in the Anti-Corn Law rhym: 
leadership, the Bie krenes Seinen and the financial means for agitation, and 
when it was sa ed, the er progress of the free-trade movement had to 


hol 
over, a further powerful agency in dissemina through the whole “House 


of Have” a bitter antipathy to anything that might bring the origin of prop- 
erty into discussion. 


nents of protection have cipally appealed. Under suc! tances 
there has been here even less d tion than in Great Britain to the 
free-trade ciple to its legitimate conclusions, and free trade has 


presented to the American people in the emasculated shape of a “ revenue 
reform“ too timid to ask for even British free trade. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—FREE TRADE AND SOCIALISM. 


Throughout the civilized world, and preéminently in Great Britain and the 
United 33 is now arising which is capable of the prin- 
ciples of free e to their logical conclusion. But there are culties in 
the way of concentrating this power on such a purpose. 

It requires reflection to see that manifold effects result from a le cause, 


and that the remedy for a multitude of evils may lie in one simple reform. 
As in the infancy of medicine, men were disposed to think each distinct symp- 
tom called for a distinct remedy, so when thought begins to turn to social 
subjects there is a tion to seek a special cure for every ill, or else (an- 
other form of the same shortsightedness) to imagine the only adequate rem- 

y to be something which presupposes the absence of those ills; as, for in- 
stance, that all men should be good, as the cure for vice and crime; or that 
all men should be vided for by the State, as the cure for poverty. 

There is now sufficient social ntent and a sufficient desire for social 
reform to accomplish t things if concentrated on one line. But atten- 
tion is distrac and effort divided by schemes of reform which though mey, 
may be good in themselves are, with reference to the great end to be attained, 
either inadequate or superadequate. 

Here is a traveler, who, beset by robbers, has been left bound, blindfolded, 
and Shall we stand in a knot about him and discuss whether toput 
a piece of courtplaster on his cheek or a new patch on his coat, or shall we 

ute with each other as to what road he ought to take and whether a bi- 
cycle, a tricycle, a horse and wagon, or a railway would best help him on? 
hould we not rather postpone such discussion until we have cut the man's 
bonds? Then he can see for himself, speak for himself, and help himself. 
Though with a scratched cheek and a torn coat he may got on his feet, and if 
he can not find a conveyance to suit him he will at least be free to s 

Very much like such a discussion is a popoa deal of that now going on over 
“the social problem ”—a discussion in which all sorts of inadequate and im- 
possible schemes are advocated to the neglect of the simple plan of remoying 
restrictions and gi labor the use of itsown 


espread po 
he earnings tha 
and make all other reforms easier. 

It must be remembered that reforms and improvements in themselves 
good may be utterly inefficient to work any general improvement until some 
more fundamental reform is carried out. It must be remembered that there 
is in every work a certain order which must be o to accomplish any- 
thing. Toa habitable house a roof is as important as walls; and we express 
in a word the end to which a house is built when we speak of putting a roof 
over our heads. But we can not build a house from roof down; we must 
build from foundation up. 

To recur to our simile of the laborer habitually preyed upon by a series o“ 
robbers. It is surely wiser in him to fight them one by one, than altogether. 
And the robber that takes all he has left is the one against whom his efforts 
should first be directed. For no matter how he may drive off the other rob- 
bers, that will not avail him except as it may make it easier to get rid of the 
robber that takes all that is left. But by withs this robber he will 
secure immediate relief, and being able to get home more of his earnings 
than before, will be able so to nourish and strengthen himself that he can 
better contend with robbers—can, perhaps buy a gun or hire a lawyer, ac- 
payee Aa the method of fight: in fashion in his country. 

It is in just such a way as this t labor must seek to rid itself of the rob- 
bers that now levy uponits earnings. Brute strength will avail little unless 
guided by intelligence. 

The first attempts of workingmen to oe their condition are by com- 

and hoy, neg wages of their direct employers. Somet: can 
or those within such o ations; but it is after all 


labor and secure t 


W. 
vidual members, while they give greater 2 
must encounter the same difficulties in their efforts to raise a tly. 
All such efforts have the inherent disadvantage of straggling t general 
tendencies. They are like the attempts of a man in a crowd to gain room by 
forcing back those who press upon —like attempts to stop a great engine 
by the sheer force of human muscle, without cutting off steam. 

‘his, those who are at first inclined to put faith in the power of trades 
unionism are begin to see, and the logic of events must more and more 
lead them to see. But the perception that to accomplish large results gen- 
eral tendencies must be controlled, inclines those who do not analyze these 
tendencies into their causes to transfer faith from some form of the volun- 
— 5 os tion of labor to some form of governmental organization and 

irection. 


All varieties of what is vagony called socialism ze with more or less 
e interests of the masses of all countries. What- 


verse and antagonistic. But, on the other hand, those who call themselves 
socialists, so far from being disposed to look with disfavor upon govern- 
mental interference and regulation, are dis to sympathize with protec- 
tion as in this respect in harmony with alism, and to regard free trade, 
at least as it has been 1 presented, as involving a reliance on that 
penno or free competition which to their thinking means the crushing of 

e weal 

Let us endeavor, as well as can in brief be done, to trace the relations be- 
tween the conclusions to which we have come and what, with various shades 
of m , is termed “social * 

In as distinguished Trom individ ualism there is an unquestiona- 


The term “socialism” is used so loosely that it is hard to attach to it a 
definite meaning. Imyself am classed as a socialist by those who denounce 
socialism, while those who profess themselves socialists declare me not to 
be one. For my own part I neither claim nor repudiate the name, and real- 
izing as I do the correlative truth of both principles can no more call myself 
an individualist or a socialist than one who considers the forces b eee 

ora 
centripetalist, 


sition d) 
hig) 5 but incoherent mixture of truth and fallacy, the defects of 
a 


h y 
which may be summed up in its want of radicalism; that is to say, of going 
to the rooL 
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ty, 
powers, and req for the exercise of those pora and the gratification 
of those desires individual pelle ag np mga t he is also a social being, 
having desires that harm: With those of his fellows, and powers that can 
only be brought out in concerted action. There is thus a domain of individ- 
ual action and a domain of social action—some t: which can best bedone 
oy acts for allits members. And the natural tendency of advancing civil- 
ization is to make social conditions relatively more important, and more and 


tly ed, and at the present time eyil un- 
questionably results from leaving to individual action functions that by rea- 
son of the growth of society and the developmentof the arts have into 
the domain of social action; just as, on the other hand, evil unquestionabl 
results from social interference with what properly bel to the individ- 
ual. Society ought not to leave the telegraph and the way to the man- 
agement and control of individuals; nor xe ones society to step in and col- 
lect individual debts or attempt to direct individual industry. 
But while there is a truth in socialism which individualists forget, there is 
a school of socialists who in like manner ignore the truth there is in individ- 
ualism, and whose propositions for the improvement of social conditions be- 
long to the class 1 have called “superadequate.” Socialism in its narrow 
sense—the socialism that would have the state absorb capital and abolish 
competition—is the scheme of men who, looking u society in its most 
complex o! on, have failed to see that ciples obvious in a simpler 
5 hold true in the more intimate relations that result from the di- 
of labor and the use of complex tools and methods, and have thus 
fallen into fallacies elaborated by the economists of a totally different geen | 
who have taught that capital is the employer and sustainer of labor, 
3 to confuse the distinction between property in land and prop- 


a labor products. 

eir scheme is that of men who, while revolting from the heartlessness 
and hopelessness of the ‘orthodox political economy,” are yet entangled in 
its fallacies and blinded Ww its confusions. Confounding “capital” with 
“means of production,” an the dictum that ‘natural i Sat are 
essay to cut 


1. 

a Be endo as that if all were good none would be bad. 
help a 5 as to his path to tell him that the way to get to his 
journey’s end is to get there. 

That all men should be good is the greatest desideratum, but it can only 
be secured by the abolition of conditions which tempt some and drive others 
into evil doing. That each should render according to his abilities and re- 
ceive according to his needs, is indeed the very highest social state of which 
We can conceive, but how shall we hope to attain such perfection until we 
can first find some way of securing to every man the opportunity to labor 


and the fair of his labor. Shall we try to be generous before we 
have learned how to be just? 
All schemes for equality in the conditions of men by placing the 


ee or tata in the an of government have the fatal nataas 2 
beginning a wrong end. ey presuppose pure government; but it 
not government that makes society; itis society that makes government; 
and until there is something like substantial equality in the distribution of 
wealth we can not expect ps government. 

But to put all men on a footing of substantial equality, so that there could 
be no dearth of employment, no “overproduction,” no tendency of wages to 
the minimum of su tence, no monstrous fortunes on the one side and no 
army of 1 on the other, it is not n that the State should 
assume the ownership of all the means of production/and become the gen- 
eral employer and universal exchanger; it is beeping? Ronis Be the equal 
rights of all to that primary means of production, which is the source all 
other means of 3 are derived from, should be asserted. And this, 
so far from involving an extension of governmental functions and machin- 
ery, involves, as we have seen, their great reduction. It would thus tend to 
p government in two ways—first by the betterment of the social condi- 
tions on which purity in government depends, and, second, by the simplifi- 
cation of ad tration. This step taken, and we could safely begin to add 
to the functions of the state in its 2 or cobperative sphere. 

There is in reality no conflict between labor and capital;* the true conflict 
is between labor and monopoly. That a rich employer “squeezes” needy 
workmen be true. 

But does th 
No matter how rich an 8 cv peas how would it be possible for him 

ma 


The air we breathe exerts upon every square inch of our bodies a pressure 
of 15 pounds. Were this pressure exerted only on one side jt would pin us to 
the ground and crush us to a jelly. But being exerted on all sides we move 
under it with perfect freedom. It not only does not inconvenience us, but it 
serves such indispensable purposes that, relieved of its pressure, we should 


le. 

So it is with competition. Where there exists a class denied all right to 
the element necessary to life and labor, competition is one-sided, and as pop- 
ulation increases must press the lowest class into virtual slavery and even 


The great source of confusion in regard to such matters arises from the 
failure to attach any definite toterms. It must always be remem- 
bered that nothing that can be either as labor or as land can be ac- 
tal in any definite use of the term, and that much that we com- 


1 of as capital—such as solvent debts, government bonds, etc.— 
ty not even wealth—which all true capital must be. Fora fuller 
elucidation of this, as of similar 
ress and Poverty. 


points, I must refer the reader to my Prog- 


starvation. But where the natural rights of all are secured then competi- 
tion, acting on every hand—between employers as between employed; be- 
tween buyers as between sellers—can injure noone. On the contrary, it be- 
comes the most simple, most extensive, most elastic, and most refined sys- 
tem of coöperation that in the present stage of social development and in 
the domain where it will freely act, we can rely on for the cob tion of in- 
d and the economizing of social forces. 

In short, competition plays just such a partin the social organism as those 
vital impulses which are beneath consciousness do in the bodily organism. 
With it, as with them, it is only necessary that it should be free. Thelineat 
which the state should come in is that where free competition becomes im- 
possible—a line analogous to that which in the individual organism sepa- 
rates the conscious from the unconscious functions. There is such a line, 
though extreme socialists and extreme individualists both ignore it. The 
extreme individualist is like the man who would have his hunger provide 
him food; the extreme socialist is like the man who would have his conscious 
will direct his stomach how to digest it. 

Individualism and socialism are in truth not antagonistic but correlative. 
Where the domain of one principle ends that of the other begins. And al- 
though the motto Laissez faire has been taken as the watchword of an indi- 
vidualism that tends to anarchism, and so-called free traders have made 
“the law of supply and demand” a stench in the nostrils of men alive to 
social injustice, there is in free trade nothing that conflicts with a rational 
socialism. On the contrary, we have but to carry out the free-trade princi- 
ple to its logical conclusions to see that it brings us to such socialism. 

The free-trade principle is, as we have seen, the principle of free produc- 
tion—it Ke fue not merely the abolition of protective tariffs, but the re- 
moval of all restrictions upon uctions. 

Within recent years a class of restrictions on productions, imposed by con- 
centrations and combinations which have for their purpose the limi ot 


at which they could be im plus the duty, but no further. Hence, with 
the abolition of the duty power would be gone. To prevent the play of 
competition a combination of the steel-workers of the whole world would 
then be and this is ically impossible. 

In other part this restrictive power arises from ability to monopolize 
natural advantages. This would be destroyed if the taxation of land values 
made it unprofitable to hold land without usingit. Instill other 
from the control of businesses which in their nature do not admit of com- 
petition, such as those of railway, telegraph, gas, and other similar com- 


es. 
I read in the daily — — that half a dozen . of the “‘anthra- 
cite coal interest” met last evening (March 24, 1 in an office in Néw York. 
Their conference, interrupted only by a collation, lasted till 3 o'clock in the 
morning. When they separated they had come to an understanding among 
gentlemen” to restrict the production of anthracite coal and advance its 


requires the removal of import duties. But here we reach 3 — 4 where 
positive action on the part of governmentis needed. Exceptas between ter- 
minal or competitive“ points where two or more roads meet (and as to 
these the tendency is, by combination or ‘‘ pooling,” to do away with competi- 
tion), the of goods and rs by rail, like the business of tele- 
graph, telephone, gas, water, ors companies, is in its nature a monop- 
oly. 


4 

prevent restrictions and discriminations, governmental control is there- 
fore zonaren Such control is not only not inconsistent with the free-trade 
principle; it follows from it, just as the interference of pane to pre- 
vent and punish assaults upon persons and property follows from the prin- 
ciple of individual liberty. Thus, if we 8 trade to its logical conelu- 
sions, we are inevitably led to what mono ts, who wish tobe let alone“ 
to plunder the public, denounce as “soc: ” and which is, indeed; social- 
ism, in the sense that it the true domain of social functions. 

Whether businesses in their nature monopolies should be regulated by law 
or should be carried on by the community, is a question ot method. It seems 
to me, however, that experience goes to show that better results can be se- 
cured, with less risk of governmental corruption, by state management than 
by state regulation. ut the great simplification of government which 
would result from the abolition of the mt complex and demoralizing 
modes of taxation would vastly increase the ease and safety with which either 
of these methods could be app! 

The assumption by the state of all those social functions in which compe- 
tition will not‘operate would involve nothing like the strain upon govern- 
mental powers, and would be nothing like as provocative of corruption and 
dishonesty as our present method of collecting taxes. The more equal dis- 
tribution of wealth that would ensue from the reform which thus simplified 
peranan would, 3 increase public intelligence and purify pub- 


would be as gras 
get an abun t living as they are in the present social state, Where the fear 
of poverty begets insane 


t, 
rectly and indirectly, upon the abolition of present modes of taxation. Thus 
would e a fund, increasing steadily with social growth, that could 
be applied to social purposes nowneglected, Andamong the purposes which 
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hi by a signal of distress from the 

the ocean, were not t to a a mean- 
est smack; at the sight ng Ae ere 

round to, and men would 


work, for — 
een. 


ope the tariff. Ineither my own nor 
his, but asked him some questions as to how labor. 
Els answers suddenly he said: 


seemed 5 Fei T — 
Lock here, stranger, may 1 mean lense, 
obps to ask you a straightf Are you a free trader? 
«A peal free trader—one that wants to abolish the tariff?” 
j; ould have trade between the United States and 
is between Pennsylvania and Ohio.“ 
said the band leader, jumping up. “Ilike 


men that other le free but when it came their turn they 
always it. most they would admit was that wanted to trim 
the tariff down a little, or fix it up better. But they ab we must 


were a sort of 9 
Pittsb friend was I think, no unfair sample of the 
of American people of generation. The only free traders 
Most of them have seen and have been oa any Se Sea 
Rak Jonak 0 Sah SRN BEE Te nF ES to Geprecate 
en reductions. 


the only ? Dwarfed into mere revenue reform the har- 
of free trade are hidden; its moral force is lost; its power 
to remedy evils can not be shown, and the of 
on can not be “international of God” becomes a 

mere fi 


levied, the average man conclude that these duties t as well 
be protective, or at least will himself little t them. hen told 


at All. 
7%„on » » » » » » „˖„˖B . COPIE Secession, Saas 
forward a great cause against powerful on. Half 
a pose he syne ripe 
is to lessen its 


than as to policy. They are, for the most men 
who d the and econ- 
omy taught in our colleges, or from political traditions of States“ ta” 
and now broken and weak. They do not present free 
trade in its and strength. because they do not so see it. They have 
not the courage wiction, because they have not the con y 
have opinions, opinions lack that burning, thatcompelling, force 
that springs from a vital conviction. They see the absurdity and waste of 


venient will speak, a mee 
money for the cause, but they will hardly 
away a vote. 

Even the most en 
disad 


ergetic and 
it comes to apopular pro; 
protection 


When entirely 
eat a dinner, or give a little 
with their party or “throw 


vantage when 
t out the abuses of 
1 they can not 
finds its real strength. 
shall be 


eradicate pauperism and 
of the adoption in Great Britain of ee ae Ses nee 
are so low and poverty so dire, the free trader of this type can 


peal to the motives—to motives that 

5 — her than injustice ai 228 
show the stion, rat $ ay to 
the pocket, not to the thies. Yet to begin and maintain great po} 
movements it is the sense rather than intellect must be a 
pealed to, sympathy rather Self- tt may be with 
any individual, sense of justice is with the masses of men keener and 
truer and unless a on can assume the 
form of right and it yess mdi wap discussion and excitethe 
many to action. ie gain or loss impresses us less vividly 
the greater the number of those we share it with, the power of sympathy in- 
creases man to man— tive and contagion. 


been ually to 
needed, al they know what those measures are. 
T thus 
arapidly increasing number of men 
is—men who see that in the of the equal right 
ment necessary to life and labor is the hope, and the only hope, of 
Itisto men of this kind that I would particularly speak. They are the 
VVV 
abolish in land is an undertaking so great that it may 


consists in the fact that the pub- 
a to the Jast 27 th: 
a 


tiles 

of little moment, and are on the main 

nestion, but on some mior or collateral question. us the slavery 
FF the issue of the 
S new territory, and was settled upon the 
looked with contempt proposals — te eines. 
Republicans, pro- 
were the means of realization what the abolitionists would 

vain have sought to accom 7 


secure to all the free use of the power to labor and the full enjoyment 
of its products, rights to land must be secured. 
secure ed ts to land there is in this stage one 


abolishing, one after all imposts that are in their nature 
f taxce, and resorting for public revenues to economic rent, 
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value. VV 
it is, of course, necessary that the whole of this value should be taken for the 
common benefit; but that will inevitably follow the decision to collect from 
this source the revenues now needed, or even any considerable part of them, 
just as 8 @ Victorious army into # city follows tee rout of ths 
army that def 

in the the United States the most direct r 


through local taxation, since that is y to some extent le land 
values. And that is doubtless the way in which the final and d ive ad- 
ee ee ram a litics dominate te politics, and a 
question can be brough much more quickly and ughly 
„ 

Now to an issue into a in tgp gag ip Pacts 


Parties are not to be manufac which ten grow 2 ot 1 ay 


to our in the tarif qu — — 5 ect of 
taxation, and ARA it the whole social peia 


agitation in Great 

nore e 

— —— ot thought and the march of invention have made the distribution 
of wealth ee. A polls priae gh —— our times. The making of the tariff ques- 
tion a national just now mean the discussion in every news- 


Therefore it is that I would urge earnest men who aim at the emancipa- 
— labor and the establishment of * justice, to throw themselves 
the free-trade movement with might 1 

. — to the front. It is not merely that the free trade side of the tariff 
contro’ best consorts with the interests of labor; it is not merely that 
protected over thinking of labor as a poor that needs to be 


address 8 Is always the next step.“ 
Nor does it — — that those now active in the movement have 


of them. 

C ves, when fairly started and borne on by. the im- 

of controversy, will go further than they now dream. It is the law of 
all such movements that must become more and uk tation: And 
While we are aliy fortunate in the United States ina class of 
tionist leaders w. not yield an inch until forced to, our con- 
ditions differ those of Great Britain in 1846, when, the class 

debarred from political power, a surrender on the of the 
detend if ion checked for awhile natural course of the move- 
ment and thus for the abolition 


of from 
DDO tor arr Sad se age ay na een E The class that 
in Great tain is only coming into political power has with us political 


power already. 
Yet even in Great Britain the inevitable tendencies of the free-trade move- 
abolition of cleared 


ving begun by opposing protection, were not content te 
With Ts abolition, has been one of the host k factors in hastening the 
. 


— greene! ares 
of the restoration fish people of their natural rights toehelr native 


Richard Cobden saw that the agitation of the tariff ion must ulti- 
mately into the agitation of thedand ee 
heard of him I am inclined to wf. OAA A VIEO AGAT BS he 
would be leading in the movement for the restoration to — 
of their natural rights in their native land. ä 


: 
f 
i 
a 
: 
; 


paper money, a function properly to the Genenal 
Gori used, yield a ineome; while inde- 
8 „ 

TTT 

et mach less object t to be —— 1510 aig La pang . — E Tecto 

ous liquors a as 12 255 ects 

many branches of manufacture Bek renion on, injuriousty a but 

either by a government monopo taxes on retail sales, a large 

revenue m ht bo derived from the Liquor trate with much greater advan 
tage to public health and morais than by the 


present system. There are 
ee yer again. ee a Coc ac es Aten can be col- 
Butof all methods of pE an independent Federal revenue that which 


would yield the largest return with the test ease and least isa 
TAT ECR EAO A Ina — — proportion ot 
deaths is as regular as that of births, and exemptions in favor of 
widows, minor children, and dependent relatives, such a tax would bear 


harshly on no one, and from the 8 Which must attach to the transfer 


Of all the of 
is that itis necessary to secure Federal revenues. Even income tax, 
gs it is, is in all respects better than a tariff. 28 * 
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British free-trade movement left a ‘‘remnant” who, like Thomas Briggs.“ 


have constantly advocated the carrying of free trade to its 


And one of the most effective of the revolutionary agencies 
in Great Britain is the Financial Reform 


final conclu- 


now at work 
whose 


spirits of the free-trade ana will have far = passed the eas when that would 
while before 


satisfy them; 


abolition of . 
incidence of taxation . private in 


a discussion of the 
clear—and private property in land is doomed. 
CHAPTER XXX.—CONCLISION. 
E ONI otros Cen LODES AD and called on 


1 others to 
for the Presidential chair, under the that he was a Democrat o 


the school of Jefferson, has recently lished aletter advising 


plate our coasts, lest fi navies come over and bombard us. This coun- 
sel of timidity has for its disguised ob; the inducing of such an 
of public money as prevent any demand for the 
and th to the ot 


of command. 
T 55 
t 


ve duties, 


on steel-clad f rather 


of protecti 
than 1 Spree 5 8 0 ne of general ut u 8 navies 
and — — armies not tectionis 


con ppb martina 


ra 
American blic can afford to en to 


scorn the parallel Ne —— that ee industries could be ruined by throw- 
to the 


id. 
fhe giant of the nations does not t depend for her safety upon steel-clad 
fortresses and armor-plated eee march of invention must within 
a few years make, even in war- mere useless rubbish; but in Seg popu- 


lation, in her wealth, in the intelligence and inventiveness and 


of the ocean which protection de 


üs again that mastery f; 
stimulate the productive power in which real fighting 8 lies; but while 
e 


steel-clad forts could afford no defense against the dynamite-drooping bal- 
loons and death-dealing air shi — which will be the next 8 of destruc- 
tive invention, free trade wo Seater their ever Force ae" t against us. 
The spirit of protectionism, is the real is sought to de- 
fend by steel-plating, is that of national enmity strife. The spirit of free 
trade is that of fraternity and 


A nobler career isopen to the American blic than theservile imitation 
of in ip Fd 


follies and vices. Instead of f 


E Danes 


she may lead toward hat is and high. 
settling their differences by a common abana an opposing no 8 
ments to trade and travel, has in it possibilities of gi to the world a 


more than Roman 


hat are the real pulatantial adi advantages of this Union of ours? Arethey 
not summed up in the absolute freedom of trade which it secures, and the 
community of interests that out of this freedom? If our States were 


fighting each other with hos tariffs, and a citizen could not cross 


tate 
could not be sent across the tiver to Jersey City without being 


held in the post-office until duty was how l would our Union last, 
or what would it be worth? The true ts Of our Union, the true basis 


* Author of 


of the move- 


and Taxation, etc., and a mam supporter 
ment for —27—ꝗ— oftheir land to the British peop: Mr. Briggs was 


one of 5 5 1 
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of the interstate peace it secures, is that it has 8 the establishment 
of State tariffs and given us free trade over the better part of a continent. 
We may extend the area of freedom whenever we choose to—whenever 
we a to our intercourse with other nations the same . that we 
apply to intercourse between our States. We may annex to all in- 
tents and purposes whenever we throw down the tariff wall we have built 


ur rs, 

Canada would not and could not ould make the two 
countries ere one. Whether the Canadians chose to maintain a sepa- 
rate Parl: ent pay a British lordling for keeping wa mock court at 
Rideau Hall. need not in the slightest concern us. The intimate relations 
that wouldcomeof unrestricted commerce wouldsoon obliteratethe boundary 
line; and mui interest and mutual convenience would sppeedily induce 
the extension over both countries of the same general laws and tutions. 
And so would it be with our kindred over the sea. With the abolition of 
our custom-houses and the o of our ports to the free . ot all good 
things, the trade between the British Islands and the United States would 
become so immense, the intercourse so intimate, that we should become one 
people, and would inevitably so conform currency, and poete system, and 
general laws that Englishman and American would feel themselves asmuch 
citizens of a common country as do New Yorker and Californian. Three 
thousand miles of water are no more of an impediment to this than are three 
thousand miles of land. And with relations so close, ties of blood and lan- 
wonld assert their power, and mutual interest, convenience, 

and fraternal f might soot lead to a pact, which in words of our own, 


would unite all the king es a league “to establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquility, 21 — the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and AA 

Thus would protectionism severed, 


a 
and in a federation of the nations of English speech—the world - tongue of the 
future—take the first step to a federation of mankind. 


tion would have a 
trade of our sister republics of S 80 long as 
we maintain a tariff which repels their trade. We have but to open our ports 
to draw their trade to us and avail ourselves of all their na advantages. 
And more potent than else would be the moral infiuence of our 
action. The spectacle of a continental 8 such as ours, really put 
her faith in the principle of freedom, would revolutionize the ci world. 
that violation of natural rights which im: 


ciple was thus carried to its conet wherein the equal and 98 
‘hts of men were thus acknowl would indeed be as a city set on a 


The dangers to the Republic come not from without but from within. 
What menaces her safety is no armada launched from Euro shores, but 
the gathering cloud of tramps in her own highways. That pp is casting 
monstrous cannon, and that in Cherbo and Woolwich projectiles of un- 

eard-of destructiveness are being stored, need not alarm her, but there is 

lack omen in the fact that Pennsylvania miners are working for 65 cents a 
day. No triumphant invader can tread our soil till the blight of “great es- 
tates ” has brought “failure of the crop of men:! if there be danger that our 
cities blaze, it is the tourches lit in faction fight, not from foreign shells. 

Against such dangers forts will not guard us, ironclads protect us, or 
standing armies prove ot any avail. They are not to be avoided by any aping 
of Euro e e they come from our failure to be true to that 
spirit of liberty which was invoked at the formation of the Republic. They 
are only to be avoided by conforming our institutions to the principle of 


om. 

For it is true, as was declared by the first NationahAssembly of France, 

that “ignorance, neglect, or contempt of human rights are the sole causes 

of public misfortunes raphe Spr of government.” 

ere is the conclusion of the whole matter: That we should do unto others 

as we would have them do to us—that we should respect the rights of others 

as scrupulously as we would have our own rights respected, is not a mere 

counsel of ection to individuals, but itis the law to which we must con- 

form social institutions and national policy if we would secure the blessings 
of abundance and peace. 4 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPE E OH 


oF 


HON. ISAAC H. GOODNIGHT. 


OF KENTUCKY, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 21, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— = 

Mr. GOODNIGHT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Coming from the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors a few moments ago, I could but think how out of joint 
our legislation seems to be. r 

Year after year we appropriate millions in order to increase 
commerce upon our rivers and our lakes. Annually we take for- 
tunes from the Treasury to remove bars, widen narrows, deepen 
channels, build locks and dams, that the men above who have 
lumber, coal, and ore may exchange them with the men below 
for cotton, corn, and wheat. At the same time, by our tariff 


laws, we erect artificial barriers to trade, obstructions to pre- 
vent our ple from swapping property they have and do not 
that which they have not and are compelled to get. 


need for 
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If the position of the protectionist be correct, instead of extend- 
ing commerce, should we not contract it. Instead of removing 
trade obstructions should we not increase them? Instead of 
building locks and dams, should we not build dams without locks, 
that on every waterway in the land there might rise a veritable 
Niagara, challenging man’s ingenuity, and defying commerce. 

If the extension of our trade by river and lake be desirable, as 
is implied by the appropriation of millions for that purpose; wh 
is it not good that our national trade be also made freer an 
cheaper? 

On the other hand, if a system excluding trade from abroad be 
good for the nation why is it not good for a State, county, com- 
munity, or family? 

If a nation can grow fat by feeding upon itself, for like causes 
and by like philosophy must we not conclude that States may 

row rich by the same process, and so with communities and 
amilies? 

Thus, by last analysis of the tariff we are brought to the same 

rotection which enabled Jacob, with deceitful hands and lying 
ngue, to steal the inheritance of his brother. That was genuine 
protection for Jacob, and a real home market for Esau. 

One of the worst crimes of the tariff system is its discrimina- 


on. 

Tariffs, in order to protect, must discriminate. The law which 
would give the same benefit to all men and all interests could 
protect no man, no interest. 

If a farmer, gardener, and hatter, composing a community find 
their business poor and to better it agree to protect each other 
by a uniform tax of SI each for their mutual benefit, neither could 
find profit or protection by the process. Each party would thus 
collect 82 from his neighbors, but in turn he would pay back to 
them the same amount, and all would stand without protection. 

The illustration holds if the community be enlarged to ten, a 
thousand, a million, or sixty millions. 

So if each of our sixty millions of people should pay to every 
other of his fellows one dollar and collect in return a dollar 
from each of all the others, he would collect $60,000,000, pay 
out $60,000,000, and in the end be none thericher for the trouble- 
some engagement. It appears, therefore, that tariff laws grant- 
ing equal benefits to all, carry protection to none. Protection 
is secured only where the process is reversed. 

If the farmer and ener that the hatter has a higher 
avocation than they, that his labor is more skilled, and hence 
needs protection, while they do not; and, in order to protect him 
and his business, each pay the hatter $1 without exacting con- 
tribution from him, he is thereby profited $2, and thus protected 
from loss to that extent. 

Enlarge the community until the tailor has ten neighbors, and 
he will receive $10 of protection, and so to a neighborhood of 
60,000,000, when he will receive a protection of $60,000,000. Thus 
one man has become sixty times a millionaire, all others contrib- 
uting to make him so. No new wealth has been created. It has 
been simply a process of changing depositories. This wealth has 
been transferred to one pocket from sixty million pockets. 

The great aggregate of mankind has been measurably impov- 
erished, one man greatly enriched. This is the effect of protec- 
tion. The result is the same whether the process be by gift or 
coercion; whether the tribute be voluntary or collected by legal 
enactment. No attempt is made in the present law to equalize 
burdens or distribute wealth. Its striving is to concentrate 
wealth by impoverishing the multitude, Our taxes are not laid 
upon the citizen in proportion to his ability to bear them, nor 
are they measured by his privileges under them. 

Under our tariffs those who enjoy greatest privileges contrib- 
ute least to maintain them. Youdo not tax my lands, my houses, 
my money, my bonds, or stocks, but my necessity. Not my abil- 
ity, but my extremity. Youdonotsay ‘‘What have youof which 
you can give a part?” but What are you compelled to have that 
we may punish you for getting it?” It goes round the man who 
has estates, and lodges with the man who has needs. Where 
stained glass lintel advertises that within is the elect, with mil- 
lions, the angel of protection passes over, and upon the man whose 
first-born shivers for clothes lays its blighting hand. 

The Republican doctrine is fulfillment of the i aac of pun- 
ishment, To him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that he hath; ” or that he 
seemeth to have,” as modernly translated. 

Mr. Chairman, a system bottomed upon a philosophy so false 
can not last. It must be reformed or it must be destroyed. In 
some way it must surrender to the right. : 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the 33 yield for a question? 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is the gentleman in favor of abolishing the 
present system and raising the revenue for the support of the 
Government by taxing the property of the country? 
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Mr. GOODNIGHT. Assuredly. I hestitate not to say, abol- 
ish the present system asasystem. But the appeal is now for 
reformation, not for destruction. This bill seeks to modify, not 
to demolish the e tariffs. 

We ask to be freed from this modern slavery, not by sudden 
abolition, but by “ gradual emancipation.” 

Such was the p of reformation so convincingly urged by 
Adam Smith, the founder of economic science, whose impress 
upon the world of mind and of facts has inspired Sir Robert 
eels 3 and the many other dauntless disciples of his 

ought. 

It is difficult to define a flawless scheme for raising revenues. 
I believe it was Mr. Burke who said that a perfect system of tax- 
ation was the highest attainment of government. 

Our system would certainly be more equitable if we should 
gather part of the revenues from a proper internal tax; another 
part by revenue tax upon imports, laid on luxuries as nearly as 
possible $ 

Mr. MILLIKEN rose. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. And then (if my friend will permit) an- 
other part by graduated tax upon incomes; upon the income of 
the gentleman from Maine that he might aid somewhat in sup- 
porting the Government. 

Such a system would bear upon all. Not upon all alike, but 
more nearly so than now. Thus we should impose a tax upon 

entlemen with millions, who now, under the favoritism of the 
aw, pay nothing, while they boast that the problem of wealth 
is not how to make, but how to spend a fortune.” 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Will the gentleman allow me a word fur- 
ther? I do not wish to consume his time, but I would like to 
ask whether with the exception of the income tax, a question 
which I would be glad to discuss with him if I had time, he is 
not having now just what he asks for? Has not the Republican 
party levied taxation upon luxuries for the purposes of internal 
revenue? And does not the gentleman’s present statement con- 
tradict the attack which he has made upon the existing system? 
Let me ask the gentleman, if he is in favor of E 
away from this fie! why he begins by taking $27,000,000 o 
the farmer's wool? I have understood his party, according to 
their statement, to be a great friend of the farmer. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. the gentleman is sincere, he pene 
esteems the position of my 2 85 5 But I beg to assure him that 
we are get neither the nor the degree of taxation that 
we ask, though much more than we want. There is a wide dif- 
ference, as the gentleman knows, between a tariff which for pro- 
tection prohibits imports, and a tariff for revenue so laid as to 
extend and encourage trade. The wool tariff, if the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN. One question more. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I have but limited time, and hope the 
gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I will not interrupt the gentleman again, 
however great the provocation. He says we are L a deal 
more tariff taxation than we want. I would be glad to have him 
reconcile that remark with the statement so often made upon the 
other side of the House that we are looking into the face of a 

rospective bankruptcy of the Treasury. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Yes; and who isresponsible for the bank- 
rupte 

si MILLIKEN. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. We have not squandered the revenues of 
the Government. When we turned the Treasury over to you 
there was a large surplus. In the report accompanying his bill, 
two years Bg: Mae McKinley said the aggregate surplus was 
over $90,000,000. He assigned this as his justification for report- 
ing a bill, not to raise revenue, but to raise the tax and reduce 
revenues, 

This again illustrates the singularity of the Republican creed. 
They hold thatif we need more money in the Treasury we must 
raise the tax to get it. If we have too much money in the 
Treasury we must raise the tax to getrid ofit. Hence they have 
never found time to reduce taxes and never can. The gentle- 
man from Maine will find afullanswer to his question in the ex- 
travagance of last Congress, in its repeal of revenue taxes, to 
make room for increase of protection to the point of excluding 
importations, and thus defeating revenues. 

In the McKinley bill, with one hand you raised the taxes, 
with the other lowered the revenue, hence our revenue is too 
scarce though our taxes are too high. se 

Two years ago the gentleman argued that a Treasury surplus 
was justification for increasing the tax on woolens; now, in his 
mind, adeficit is conclusive against seducing the tax on woolens. 

The gentleman asks why take the tax off of wool? The ulti- 
mate reason is that we may get the tax off of woolen goods. The 
very reverse of io reason for put the tariff on wool. You 
did not tax wool in order that the wool-grower might raise more 


sheep, and he has not thereby raised more; not that he might 
get more for his wool, and he has not gotten more; but you 
taxed wool that you might place an enormous duty upon woolen 
goods. We remove the tax from wool that we may expose and 
reduce your enormity. Has the tax made more sheep, or better 
prices for wool? Let statistics answer. 

The States east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers had 
their largest production of sheep in 1868, and have fallen off con- 
tinually since, in spite of the act of 1867 greatly increasing the 
tariff on wool. This appears from the following statistics fur- 
nished by Mr.S. G. Brock, Chief of Statistical Bureau in Treas- 
ury Department. In 1868 these States raised, in round numbers, 

7,800,000 sheep; in 1870, only 23,000,000; in 1880, 21,000,000; in 
1890, 18,900,000, and in 1891, 18,400,000. 

Thus in States east of these rivers the sheep product declined 
19,500,000 head from 1868 to1891. Do the gentlemen on the other 
side think it fair to argue that this decay is due to the tax on 
wool? I should feel ashamed to make such an argument, and yet 
it is certainly as sound as the claim that the increase of sheep 

roduction in States west of these rivers is due to the wool tax. 

e Western States and Territories increased their product from 
3,000,000 head in 1860 to 5,000,000 in 1870; 12,000,000 in 1880; 25,- 
500,000 in 1890; falling to 24,900,000 in 1891. 

The gentleman from Maine argues that there is a tariff on 
wool, the number of sheep in the West has increased, therefore 
the tariff on wool makes more sheep. I ask him to apply his 
equation to the first group of States and answer if he likes his 
own logic? There is a tariff on wool, the number of sheep in 
Eastern States has decreased; therefore tariff on wool makes 
fewer sheep. One argument is the complement of the other, and 
both alike discreditable to those who make them. 

The increased sheep product in the West is undoubtedly due 
to the opening of ranches and the extension of the herding sys- 
tem upon the great plains where cheap lands have been unus- 
able for other pu The decay in Western sheep growth 
seems already to have begun by the decrease of more than a 
half million areg he last year, 10 . the high tax. In the 
West, as in the t, the decay will likely become more and 
more pronounced as the country is more thickly settled, with 
its people and lands more generally devoted to agriculture. 

But protection has not only failed to foster the growth of 
sheep, it has failed also to provide better prices for American 
wool. Referring to statistics furnished by Mr. North, secreta 
of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, an 
comparing the price of ‘‘Ohio medium” with that of a like for- 
eign wool, ‘‘ Port Phillip fleece,” we find that in March, 1867, the 
Ohio medium was worth in Boston 53 cents, while like foreign 
wool was worth in London 44 cents, a difference of 11 cents in 
favor of our wool-growers. A greater difference than has ever 
existed since. 

The wool tariff was raised in 1867, and in March, 1868, the 
Boston pries was 43 and the London price 42 cents. In February, 
1870, Boston price 36; London price 36. February, 1880, Boston 
price 54; London price 46. In 1890, Boston price 37; London 

rice 37. Many times during this period the London price has 
n from 1 to 5 cents higher than the price in Boston. 

It thus appears that the tariff has not enhanced the price of 
wool, since ours has been generally no higher than like wool in 
oe where competition is with all the world, and often not 
so high. 

It is thus apparent, I think, that the present tax on wool has 
neither enlarged the number of our sheep nor increased the price 
of the fleece. 

What, then, has it done? It has simply furnished a pre- 
text for a higher tax upon woolen goods. A tax of 10 and 12 
cents a pound is placed on wool. The manufacturer is pre- 
sumed to pay that much more for the wool he buys, and to com- 
pensate him he is empowered by law to collect from the con- 
sumer a tax of from 35 to 40 cents a pound upon all the goods he 
sells, or from three and a half to four times the tax on the wool, 
8 that 34 and 4 pounds of wool will make 1 of goods. 
Thus, while the manufacturer buys American wool at foreign 
prices, he sells it back to us in goods with an added tax of 35 and 
0 cents per pound and calls it compensation. When the tax on 
wool is removed there is no longer any apology for the compen- 
satory tax on woolens. 

The bill under discussion repeals the wool tax and removes 
also the compensatory tax on the woolen goods; hence the pro- 
tectionist is distressed. He might find consolation if the bill 
stop at that, but it also reduces largely the ad valorem tax on 
woolens, and hence my Republican friends refuse to be comforted. 
The goods covered by this bill go into every home under*the 
flag, and by the present law the tax upon them ranges from 50 
to 175 per cent, the average tax being estimated at 914 per cent. 
This includes the compensatory tax as well as the ad valorem. 
The bill under consideration reduces these rates, placing the 
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lowest at 25 
average of per cent. 
two-thirds of the entire tariffs upon woolens. 

The much which this reform will save to the consumers is 
hardly calculable. 

In 1891 weimported $35,000,000 worth offoreign woolens. This 
price was increased by $32,000,000, the 914 per cent tax; and hence 
our consumers were compelled to PAT SELIN 000 for the goods 
imported, saying nothing of freight, interest, insurance, etc. We 
used of American-made woolens 8365, 000, 000. Since the foreign 
goods were here, with the tax of 914 per cent added, in 
competition with the home goods, it seemsclear that the tax was 
also added to the home product. If this were not true the tax 
would be meaningless. Therefore of the $365,000,000 paid for 
home- manufactured goods, 914 per cent, or about 174,000,000, 
was taxes, leaving the real worth of these goods about $191,000,- 


000. 

We therefore paid last year $32,000,000 taxes on foreign wool- 
ens imported, and more than five times that amount, or $174,- 
000,000, taxes on American woolens, an aggregate tax of $206,- 
000,000 on weds pocas: By the present bill this tax would be 
reduced to $73,000,000, thus saving to the taxpayers who con- 
sume woolens $133,000,000 annually. This amount of money left 
in the pockets of the people, whence itis wrongfully taken, would 
give new life to business and new hope to the r 

These estimates are based upon official statistics gathered 
by a Republican Administration, and if the saving to the con- 
sumers by the provisions of this bill are sọ enormous, why should 
it not be ? 

But our friends on the other side contend that the tax must 
remain to protect American labor and furnish a home mar- 
ket for agricultural products. The tax does not furnish a home 
market. Year after year our exports are increased. Nor does 
protection advance the price. is is fixed by the excess which 
we ship abroad, and prices have steadily declined except where 
emergencies of war, pestilence, or famine” have created ab- 
normal demands. Failure of European crops has lately increased 
the price of our breadstuffs, but cotton and nonfood products 
have steadily fallen off. From 1872 to 1892 our cotton has de- 
clined from 21 cents to6 cents per pound. Thus when the tariff 
has touched the highest point cotton has touched the lowest. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we might admit that tariffs establish a 
home market without admitting that they are either just or jus- 
tifiable. How'is a man bettered by paying more to have a mar- 
ket come to him than it costs him to goto the market? Thatis 
our ridiculous attitude regarding the goods covered by the bill 
under discussion. That we may have a market at home we pay 
for our woolens 91 per cent more than it would cost us to go to 
London and get them if the legislative blockade was raised. 
Again, if, in order to get our market, we must pay more than the 
market can yield, how haye we been profited? 


r cent, the highest at 45, establishing an estimated 


Thus is repealed 58 per cent or nearly 


Mr. Chairman, allow me to illustrate. Recently a woolen 
goods factory has been erected in Franklin, Ky. Su the 
ilders said to a wheat-raiser of the county, en our 


mill is finished our hands will consume your wheat, you will get 
your money back by having a home market for your grain; you 
can therefore afford to give us $100 to help build our mill.” 

The wheat-raiser listens to the delusion, gives the millmen 
$100, and the mill is built. When he harvests his wheat the 
grower takes it to these millmen and sells them $100 worth and 

ts his money. He goes with the second load, but the millmen 
7 — all they can use, and the grower is compelled to sell this 
balance elsewhere. He unloads it at the depot for shipment to a 
foreign market, and is astonished to get the same price the home 
market professed to pay. He goes home and stays awake all night 
trying to work out how much he has made by paying 8100 for 
the privilege of selling at Franklin for the same price paid by 
every other market. 

To establish his home market the wheat-grower gave the 
millmen $100 in money. He delivered them also $100 worth 
of wheat. He has gotten back his $100 of money, but what has 
he in return for his wheat? Has not the poor fellow simply lost 
his wheat? Icommend the problem to the mathematicians on 
the other side of the House. 

It is thus with the American market which we pay so dearly 
to establish. It buys only a part of our farm producis, and pays 
for that part no more than the growers get for the excess which 
they are compelled to send abroad. So the American markets 
neither. consume our products nor increase prices, and the home- 
market nt fails. 

But incident to this question is that of American labor, of 
which we hear so much. We are told that present taxation in- 
creases wages and that a repeal or modification of this tax will 

our laborers. Thatone classcan be elevated by punish- 
ing another isa proposition to which many minds refuse to yield 


assent. That 60,000,000 people should be punished that 3,000,000 

may prosper is hardly to be contended even if punishment brought 

prosperity. But the principle of equal rights lying at the ve 

root of this question I can not consider for want of time, and ne 

not, since others have discussed it more ably than ] could hope 
0. 

I pass to facts, and challenge the statement that our tax regu- 
lates the price of wages. The simplest refutation of this claim 
is in the fact that while our tariff tax is uniform, and hence the 
same in all the States, the wage of labor differs in all States. 
The census shows that wages in cotton factories vary in the 
States, and range from $130 per annum in the lowest to $260 in 
the highest. In woolen goods the annual wages range from $190 
to $335. Further, wages paid men occupying exactly the same 
positions in two steel factories, one in Pennsylvania the other 


in Chicago, differ widely, and are as follows: 


Such figures might be multiplied, showing that, notwithstand- 
1 8 tax is the same, wages vary with locality and are deter- 
mined by the law of supply and demand, cost of living, etc., and 
not by the tax or the ability of the employer to pay. 

Common sense also sustains this position. Business is busi- 
ness; and when a man goes to market for goods or labor, he does 
not count the money in his purse and offer prices in proportion 
to what he has, but he pays only wha} the market demands. 

The number of employers who will pay men $2 por day when 
they can be had for $1 are so small that for pract purposes 
we may omit them from our argument. 

This claim that protection regulates and raises wages is con- 


tradicted in in the fact that the highest wages are paid in 
oe. pursuits, and the lowest wages where protection is 
ghest. 


This appears from the average annual wages paid in Ohio in 


three different industries: 

Woolen goods (hen tection) ~ $106 
oolen ro NWR) cc cacy r .... piamertake 

Cotton goods (modecade A AAT — 20 
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An evidence that the gain in price from protection does not go 
to the workingmen is the fact that the total amount received 
by the workingmen is less than the protection. 

The total iron and steel production in 1888, not including ma- 
chinsry, was, in round numbers, $335,900,000. One-third of this 
was increase on account of tariff tax, which made the gain to the 
manufacturers $111,900,000, yet the entire wages din these 
employments amounted to but $62,700,000, leav 9,200,000 the 
excess of tariff over the entire amount paid in . Thesame 
principle and practice run through all lines of protected indus- 
try, and the total amount paid to laborers in these industries is 
e than the tariff embraced in the price of the manufactured 
articles. 

This is nowhere more clearly shown than in woolen goods. 
From a statement prepared by Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor, covering over two hundred items I have selected twenty 
articles and grades most commonly used, and the appended table 
will show the entire cost of the finished product, the entire cost 
of the labor in the finished product, and the per cent which the 
labor sustains to the cost of the articles. en we remember 
that the average tariff tax embraced in the ce of the goods 
5 is 91 per cent, we see how much the tax is in excess 
of the labor. 


Table showing total cost and labor — of woolen goods made in the United 
. 9 


Total | Labor | Per cent 


Article. | Date. cost. | cost. ot labor. 
Cassimere 1890 80.83 | 80.14 10 
D 1.20 24 20 
1.89 +49 25 

1.29 +87 21 

70 10 25 

.25 . 02 11 

.30 „06 20 

1.06 -20 19 

1.18 -29 25 

2, 98 .70 | 23 

-T5 18 2 

1.01 21 2¹ 

15 -03 25 
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Table showing total cost and labor cost of woolen goods, etc.—Continued. 


Average of entire labor cost in these twenty grades, 21} per cent of price. 


This table demonstrates also that if the present bill be passed, 
reducing the average tax apon goods named from 91} per cent to 


334 per cent, there will still be more than ee oe tax to pay. the 
entire labor contained in any of the goods. If the present billis 
subject to criticism it is at this point. While it is the longest 
step yet taken toward practical tariff reform, it still leaves more 
tax than can be reasonably maintained. 

Gentlemen argue that the tax is needed to pay the difference 
between the price of labor here and in Europe. This is met by 
much argument upon our side to the effect that the difference is 
slight, if there is a difference at all. If this be a material ques- 
tion, which I deny, it seems easily understood by e i the 
table, which I will here have printed, covering ten articles 
and grades of woolens, similar to those embraced in the table of 
American-made goods. This table is ompun also from infor- 
mation furnished by the Commissioner of Labor, and shows the 
total cost and labor cost of woolen goods made by different mills 
in foreign countries. 


Total cost and labor cost of woolen goods. 


onal cloth 
cre dress goods} 1890 


Great Britain. z 
Continent ot Europe 
a E S NE 


—— — S. S S E — — — 

Average of entire labor cost of these ten articles and grades in foreign 
countries, 22$ per cent. 

It is thus apparent that in Europe the average per cent of la- 
bor in the goods mentioned is 13 per cent higher than in similar 

oods in the United States. This does not argue that American 

bor gets less per day, but less in proportion to quantity and 
kind of work done. 

In support of this proposition I may cite as authority no less 
a personage than Secretary Blaine, who, in an official paper from 
the 8 in 1881, after showing that the difference 
in daily wages was very small, concluded by saying, ‘‘ Undoubt- 
edly the inequalities in the wages of English and erican op- 
eratives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the 
latter and their longer hours of labor.” This will appear by ex- 
amining labor cost of any specific article. The following shows 
the cost of labor in making the same grade of factory boots in 
American and European factories: 


Cents 
Lynn, Mass., OSG oes case AAA es Poe 
Frankfort, Germany, per pair 
Liecester, land, per pair GL 
Wianne Austria, per A c 77 


Soin other lines of industry. Labor forms a smaller part of 
the cost of the manufacture 3 in America than in any 
country on earth, and instead of the American manufacturer 
being ata eee e in the matter of wages, he really enjoys 
an advantage. But why need we discuss the difference between 
cost of labor here and abroad, when this bill allows more than 
enough to cover the entire labor? Our woolens manufactured in 
1890 were valued at $338,231,000; the wages paid during that 
gear amounted to $76,741,000 or about 23 per cent of the value of 

e year’s product. Since the labor in the finished product is 
only 23 per cent of its value, if wages were doubly as high here 
as in England, 12 per cent tax would cover the difference, and 
yor 5 protectionist is quarreling, although this bill will allow 

334 per cent tax, or 10 per cent more than the entire labor 
in his finished goods. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
parema from Kentucky, as by him requested, to the fact that 

time has expired with the exception of five minutes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iho 


the gentleman’s time will be extended 
in view of the fact that I 


ave interrupted him a good deal. 


The CHAIRMAN. It is for the committee 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I will conclude in ten minutes. 

Mr. ATKINSON, I ask unanimous consent that the time of 
the gentleman be extended ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Mr. Chairman, Lagan, feat ner compelled 
to do from this consideration, I wish to emphasize the impor- 


2 | tance of the pending bill. Some assume that it is not of lar 


consequence. [assure them that it is far-reaching and of the 
very highest import. It covers a greater list of articles in use 
than the entire tariff law of 1789, and involves many times more 
money. Our tariffs have not been builded in a day, nor is their 
reformation the work of an hour. There have been no less than 
seventy-two tariff laws. 

The first bill, in 1789, covered less than one hundred articles, 
establishing an average rate of 8} per cent. This bill covers a 
schedule fivefold larger. 

Under the evolution of protection, which holds that taxation 
enriches, and the more you takefroma man the more he has left, 
the tax on woolens has grown from 20 and 25 per cent in 1825, 
until it is now from 50 to 175 per cent. Notwithftanding these 
high rates, we are told by the minority of the Ways and Means 
Committee that if this bill 45,000 men and women employed 
in the factories of Massachusetts, at good wages, can not be en- 
gaged longer and must oring CEE by being thrown into other 
pursuits. How can this be, if as elsewhere argued by this 
minority the tax does not increase the price of goods, or bring 
more money to the manufacturer? If the tariff does not enable 
him to eollect more for his goods, how will its repeal affect his 
ability to pay good wages? 

But passing this inconsistency, and supposing that 45,000 men 
and women would be thrown into other pursuits, who thinks that 
would ruin the country? They might all settle in the district I 
have the honor to 3 and still we would easily have room 
for as many more. Our lands are too abundant, our forests too 
ample, our mines too many and too rich, our employments too 
varied to worry about 45,000 N finding something to do. 
Four hundred and eighty-five thousand immigrants came to this 
country in 1890; 144,574 came the first three months of the present 
fiscal year, which rate will bring during the year over 578,000. 

These are largely paupers brought here by the manufacturers 
to compete with our labor, and yet my friends on the other side 
have not thought of putting any tariff upon importation of labor. 
If we can absorb a half ion ts yearly and still live, 
it can hardly be argued that 45,000 harmless factory people will 
flood and ruin the country. 

But the fallacy of this pretense was well exposed by Adam 
Smith a century ago, and the lesson he then pointed in the un- 
hurtful discharge of over 100,000 soldiers and sailors in the little 
isle of Britain appears now ten times cout Sie since at the 
close of our civil war more than a million harged soldiers 
found employment in all our lines of business, became competi- 
tors in production, and instead of bringing destruction, as is ar- 
gued, great prosperity followed. But if true that these 45,000 
woolen operatives should be thrown out of employment, their 
average wage is about $300 per year. 

They therefore receive now for their work $13,500,000, and we 
have seen that this bill will save to the consumers of woolen 
goods $133,000,000 yearly. Hence we could well afford to retire 
these workmen to absolute idleness and pay them their present 
wages, $13,500,000, as a pension and still save the yers of 
the country $119,500,000 yearly. So, Mr. Chairman, the mani- 
fest interest of our friends in the laborer isa pretense. The 

entlemen understand addition and subtraction well enough to 
; now that it does not take 91 per cent tax to pay 21 per cent of 
abor. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will*the gentleman yield, inasmuch as his 
time has been extended, for another question? 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. With pleasure. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the labor in the production of woolen 
goods is but 21 per cent of the value of the article, I wish the 
gentleman would be kind enough to give us the items which com- 
pose the other 70 per cent of the tax upon the finished goods. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Ienlighten the gentleman gladly. The 
remaining 70 per cent of tax composes asingle item denominated 
profits, and goes into the pockets of the manufacturers. [Great 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN, That will not do. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. So we argue that it will not do, and b 
this bill call for the reformation. We can not believe that it 
do for the Government to provide a tax covering the entire labor 
used by any man, and allow him in addition to collect for his 
product 70 per cent more than the market price. Why could 
not a man get rich in any avocation if the Government would 
pay for all his labor and besides compel those who buy his prod- 
ucts to pay him 70 per cent more than they are worth? 
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The wool schedule is not only the keystone to the protection 
arch, removing which the arch must fall; it is also the roofing 
for the entire temple of protection, covering from the light and 
srt from the storm the avarice and pride of the masters of 
wealth. 

We may not demolish the structure at a single blow, but we 
may take off the roof and let the dry lightin. This will brin 
such a general disapproval as will induce reformation or wor 
destruction. If the temple walls be not torn down, they will 
soon, like the towers of the Pantheon, point only lessons of the 
folly of their builders. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let us increase our trade. Let us widen our channels and re- 
move the bars. We can notclear the entire river by asingle blast, 
but let us remove this one obstruction and pass quickly to another. 

Give us one piece of legislation for all men, not for one man; 
for general weal, not for individual wealth. 

Concluding, Mr. Chairman, I can not use stronger terms than 
the graphic and prophetic language of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. SHIVELY] in a speech delivered during the Fifty- 
first Congress: > 

The claims of the whole are superior to those of any of its parts. Even 
now you are at — pereng ofthe ways. If the cane-grower of Louisiana, 
the beet-raiser of Nebraska, the sap-tapper of Vermont, and the shipbuilder 
of Maine are to hold banquets in the yaults.of the public Treasury and feast 
on the public ä vou might as well 8 are to welcome the corn- 


burner of Kans: ie sooty coal-miner o iana, the locked-out iron- 


as, 
worker of P ivania, the famishing agriculturist of New England 
[Applaus] 


to the sweet delights of your statutory festivi 
ackneyed maxim nor subtle distinction can a Your tial, one- 
sided communism and your left-handed socialism are but finger-boards 
along the steep descent to beatified St. Simonism. Along that route there is 
no camping ground. You must choose to rush on to the or retrace the 
course. e wail of the few for luxuries from the public table heralds the 
demand of the many for daily . G can not forever invoke the stat- 
utes it has purchased or the constitution it has mangled to protect its gold 
from the forces of its own creation. 

Come on with millennium of universal pros; 


[Applause.] 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 
HON. EUGENE F. LOUD, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 12, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 


len 

Mr. LOUD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In reply to the oft-repeated statement by the 
Democratic party that the McKinley tarif bill would, and in 
fact has, depressed the industries of the whole country, and also 
so increase the price of all articles of general consumption that 
the laboring classes of the whole country would be compelled to 
deny themselves the comforts of life, I desire to submit the fol- 
lowing, showing the present condition and cost of living: 


CONTINUED REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
A COMPARISON OF THE COST OF ele 1892, WITH THE CosT IN 1890 
AND * 


“There never was a time in the history of, the human race when a day's 
labor would buy so many comforts as now.“ 


[Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger, April 10, 1890, and January 25, 1892.) 
THE POOR MAN’S CHANCE. 
We are in receipt of the following letter: 


“Mr. EDITOR: Will it be long, if things continue as they are, before us 
small farmers take a seat on the of ruin? 


things 
wealth in pro- 
duction; does it not fill up the treasuries of the State and nation and the cof- 
fers of the nonproducing rich? Do the workers on the farm and on the sea, 
in the forest and in the mine, get their share? Is the worker, wherever he 
is, getting, as a general thing, ali he deserves? Has combination much to do 
in making many rich and keeping many poor? Is there any combination of 
farmers to benefit them, or will there ever be? I have heard it said that 
money controls the legislation of great States; is that so? There is but lit- 
tle money among farmers, and of course they can have but little a 
in the present state of things. It is not the object of the majority of law- 
makers to attend to these things, isit? Once in awhile a fellow makes some 
pan noise about these things, but the money power sooner or later proves 

much for him. 
“Yours, truly, 


“ * 


Two weeks ago we took occasion to quote and comment upon a paragraph 
which was in same vein, as follows: 
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EFFECT OF MACHINERY. 

By a newly invented machine now in operation in the new mill at Man- 
chester, N. H., one girl is able to sew on 3,000 buttons a day, And yet we'll 
wager that she doesn't get any higher pay for 3,000 buttons than she used to 
get for 300. There's the labor problem in a nutshell. vilization enor- * 
mously multiplies the power of labor, but somehow or other the benefit of 
the increased gear does not go to labor.—Portland Argus. 

Nonsense! The benefits of that machine to all the people who wear 
ready-made clothes. The girl who operates it may not be directly bettered 
in her condition by that machine; but she gets her shoes, her clothes, her 
food and 3 she uses cheaper because of labor-saving machines em- 
pores in their production. There never was a time in the history of the 

uman race when a day’s labor would buy so many comforts as now.—AMes- 


ag 
e are far from affirming or believing that our social order is perfect, 
There is much inequality and injustice in the distribution of burdens and re- 
wards. But the important question is whether matters are growing better 
or worse. Are the rich growing richer and the poor Bcd Are the trusts 
and monopolies of which we read so much ma e harder for the man 
who works by the day or the month and for the farmer who must sell his 
pronun in competition with the world? Are the inequalities of life tecom- 
g greater? Are the poor more in the power of the rich than formerly? Is 
it true that none of the increased production of civilization goes to labor? 
These are the living questions. Our opinion in brief is given in the forego- 
ing comment, but facts are better than opinions, and we have gathered a 
few facts that are very convincing. 


PRICES IN 1880 COMPARED WITH 130. 


What better method of determining these gaos is there than to compare 
the present with the past in cold figures. 8 of the workingman 
buy more or better food, clothes, comforts, es now than formerly, 
or do they not? Ifnot, then is it true that he is getting any benefits from the 
development of the age, Butif we finda general reduction in the cost of 
—— 5 to buy, itis evident that he is being benefited by the increased 

uction. 

We have accordingly applied to one merchant in each line of trade in Fort 
Dodge fora comparative statement of his retail prices now and in 1880. We 
have chosen the year 1880 for comparison, instead of one more distant, be- 
cause we to show the comparatively recent reductions. If 1870 or 1860 
had been chosen the comparison on all manufactured articles would, of 
course, have shown much greater reductions. We have endeavored to pro- 
cure a strictly fair statement, requesting that care be taken tocompare arti- 
cles of the same e and, if possible, of the same brand, and to give the 
cash price in each case. There are sometimes so many grades of the same 
article that some confusion may arise unless it is borne in mind that the 1880 
and 1890 prices given are one and the same grade. In some cases where there 
are many makes and grades and prices it is more intelligible to give the per 
cent of reduction on all. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, 


Letus take up the case of the farmer first, as he is the largest factor in the 
Iowa agitation of this pronen. There have been great fortunes made in the 
manufacture of farm implements, and much talk of combines and exorbi- 
tant profits. Letus see whether the millionaires have been able to absorball 
the benefits of inventive skill and large production in these implements. 
The items in 1892 are added. 


$815.00 | $130.00 8120. 00 
80. 00 40. 00 40.00 
28. 00 14.00 13. 00 
45.00 25. 00 23. 00 
35. 00 9000) Io sc 5 ons 
85. 00 50. 00 45. 00 
35.00 13.00 12. 00 
15.00 6.00 6.00 
85: 00 50. 00 50. 00 

160. 00 8289 


Buggies and carriages all reduced about one-half. 

Harrows generally reduced one-half. 

Cornshellers reduced one-half. 

The above are the principal implementsin common use. The reduction in 
their cost to the farmer since 1 runs from 33 to 60 per cent. And the ma- 
chinery is made better than before. 

It should not be strange if with these great reductions in the cost of farm 
implements and with f land free to settlers, there was an enormous 
increase in production of farm staples from 1880 to 1890 and a shrinkage in 
prices. Furthermore, has not the workingman who labors in the factory 
where these Lg nage aad are made a legitimate right to look for some bene-. 
fits to himself m these great labor savers which he sees out to the 
fields of production? Does not the very principle for which our restive 
friends are contending demand that the benefits of cheaper farms shall not 
be all absorbed by the farmer, but that they shall reach all of the consumers 
of farm produce? 

HARDWARE. 

The stock of a hardware store can almost be classified as farmimplements, 
and we will examine hardware next. At the top of the list we place barb 
wire, as its consumption is wholly by the farmers. Our farmer friends will 
hardly be able to realize that ten years they were paying 10 cents a pound 
for barb wire. But we know they were, for we have exa ed the charges 
upon the books of one of the best firms in Fort Dodge. All of the prices here 


were procured by 55 the books of this firm for 1880. 
The items In 1892 are added. 


Price in | Price in Price in 


1880. 1890. 1802. 
#0. 04 w.) 
-05 04 
9 25 
1.75 1.50 
720 i 
4.50 4.50 
D ce 
24.00 24.00 
185 85 
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Wrench... 80. 40 80. 40 
Blossburg 45 45 
Bull ring — 5 
Putty, per pound 5 4 
Wink 
12} . 08 -08 
„05 03 -05 
75 . 50 50 
1.75 1.00 1.00 
1.50 -75 -60 
+20 10 -10 
2.25 1.00 1.00 
+20 10 10 
3⁵ 15 15 
00 03 - 02 
2.25 1.25 1.09 
-05 - 03 . 03 
1,00 6 - 
10 0⁵ 05 
15 10 10 
10 -05 - 06 
3 „ oe 
. 2 12 12 
„65 25 8 
35 2 2¹ 
2 10 10 
8 45 45 
1.00 05 0 
10 .05 -05 
2.20 10 10 
2 1.6 1.65 
50 40 40 
an 1.80 -60 00 
Pie plates, per dozen 70 .35 .35 
- 90 35 35 
4.25 2.25 2.25 
7.0 3.00 3.00 


We are told that we might have gone on through the whole stock of a hard- 

ware store with similar results, but the above were selected at random from 

th of 1880, and is no doubt a fair illustration of 

now with prices ten qoma ago. 

of talk of trusts and high prices and monopo- 

ware but they do not appear to pre- 

vent a good s at least of the benefits resulting from improved methods 
and increased productions from reaching the consumer. 


GROCERIES. 


Everybody is interested, directly, in the price of groceries. And the two 
best known and most successful trusts in this country are upon articles 
which come under this head—sugar and kerosene. This is the place, then, 
where we are to the benefits of increased production and modern meth- 
ods, all absorbed by rich and cruel monopolies. 


| 1880. | 1870. 


Sugar, eee per pound 


20. 12} £0. 07 
98 Standard 11 005 


10 


Kerosene oil, 175 test, per gallon . 
Salt, per barrel 


le. 


SSA SBA 
n 
SSS S888 8888 


can 
Boston butter crackers, 
Soda crackers, per 
Soap, per cake 


on. 

. The products of the two great “trusts,” sugar and oil, 
show a quite as great reduction as anything. Is it possible, after all, that 
the assertion is true that to achieve any permanent success a trust must sell 
its products for less than private manufacturers, and make its money out of 
economics possible in large production under one management? One thing 
is viz: That the consumers of oil and sugar are getting them for 
much less than ten years ago. > 


DRY GOODS. 


we find the same downward range of prices, showing that the 
machin — go to all consumers. 


In dry goods 
benefits of labor-saving 
Here are a few figures: 


es and large produc 


Unbleached muslin, per yard 
Calico sans 


Carpets, 25 to 33} T tion. 
General reductions on stock of dry goods store, 23 to 33 per cent. 


XXIII— 10 


CLOTHING. 


On clothing com tive figures can not well be given because qualities 
vary. There has n, however, since 1880 a general reduction on ready- 
e clothing, ranging from 30 to 50 per cent, and there has been decided 
improvement in the stability of reaay-made clothing. A pair of overalis, 
sold for $1, is warranted not to rip, and lasts in everyday hard labor for 
months. Good, serviceable suits can be had for $7 to $10. It is the universal 
opinion of all familiar with the trade that the tariff cuts no figure whatever 
in the cost of such goods as laboring men and farmers wear for common, 
Such goods are as cheap here as in k tariff gets in its work on 
ae aad suits and all fine goods, just as the Republican party intends it 

5 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Inventive genius has accomplished wonders in the boot and shoe business 
since the vi shoemaker took orders for the footwear of the N 
hood. Great pr been made in the manufacture of footwear by ma- 
chinery prior to 1880, but we are not dealing with that time now. The aver- 
age reduction in the retail price of footwear since 1880 is 33} per cent. Soall 
of the benefits of improved methods in the production of shoes have not by 
any means been absorbed by the manufacturer. 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWELRY. ` 

The old-time watchmaker has gone to join the old-time shoemaker. Who 

2515 the benefit of inventive genius there? The silver watch which retailed 
1880 at $20 now retails at $12. The set of knives and forks sold in 1880 at 


#6 now retails at 8. 3 in the store has suffered from to 50 per 
—.— reduction. No godbi up of all the benefits of improved methods 
ere. 
FURNITURE. 


The retail prices of furniture have suffered a reduction ranging since 1880 
of from 25 to 50 per cent. A half-dozen wooden chairs, such as sell now for 
#3, sold then for 4.59 to . Bedsteads sold now at $1.75 and #2.50 sold then 
at # and $. The cut is heavy on all articles, but most on the machine-made 
articles. The big manufacturers of furniture have not been able to absorb 
all the benefits of improved methods. It should be borne in mind in this con- 
nection that the raw material of which furniture is made has not decreased 
in price, nor have the wages of laborers in the factories been reduced. 

LUMBER. 

At first thought one would not expect much reduction in lumber since 1880. 

Standing pine costs more now than then, but inventive genius has been mak- 

the saw-milis more productive and the mill-owners have failed to hold 
all the benefits for themselves. Freight rates are also lower. Prices com- 
pare as follows: 


SB. Beas’ 
28223232323 


Doors, windows, sash and blinds, 30 per cent reduction. 
HARNESS, 


Harness costs but Httle less than ten yearsago. Thisis because most har- 
ness is made by hand and the labor cost is as great as ever. In all machine- 
made goods there are considerable reductions. 


DRUG-STORE STOCK, 


The general line of drugs are from 20 to 30 per cent cheaper than in 1889. 
Paints are 20 per cent lower; lamps, one-half lower; stationery, one-half 
lower; toilet brushes, 30 per cent lower, paint brushes not so much. The 

ks of standard authors are away down, cost about one-third what they 
formerly did. School books are much lower. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


The grade of organs, pianos, and other musical instruments sold commonly 
are about 25 percent lower than in 1880. The reduction on f: instruments 
is not so great, but the people of Webster County are not m interested in 
$1,000 pianos. 

SEWING MACHINES, 

The standard makes of sewing machines are not sold cheaper than in 1880, 
but there has been a at improvement in them since then. The cae Mae 
in sewing machine prices came a few years earlier. There aremany cheaper 
machines, but the standard makes have their improvements patented and 
hold their prices stiff. , 

NEWSPAPERS, 


In 1880 no county newspaper could be had for less than a year; now an. 
can be had for 81.50. 8 * y 
INTEREST. 


How has the peg penton who lives on the interest of his money, fared during 
thistime. Is his income as large as ever? = 

Up to 1879 the county of Webster paid 10 per cent on its indebtedness. In 
1879 it made a loan at 7 per cent to clean up its old debts. In 1886 it made an- 
other loan for the purpose of reduc: the interest rate, and sold its5 per 
cent bonds at a premium of $1,010, so the rate is now actually less than 5 per 


cent. 
The bonds of the independent school district of Fort Dodge draw5 per cent, 
having been reduced from 8 to 6, and from 6 to the present rate. 

Ordinary loans do not show the same reductions in the interest rate, be- 
cause Eastern capital does not come West as freely to private borrowers as 
on county or school district bonds. The loan agent gets between the princi- 
pals on private loans and makes an expense. In 1880 home money ge 
commanded 10 per cent and Eastern capital 7 and 8 with a commission. Now 
home capital demands 8 and ontside capital 6, with a commission which ~ 
makes not quite 1 more. 

RAILROAD CHARGES. 

How have the railroads fared d these ten years? They are the cor- 
morants, we are told, who devour the substance of the country. 

In 1880 the freight rate on wheat from Fort Dodge to Chicago was 33 cents 
and on other grain 27 cents per hundred; now the rate on wheat is 22 and 
other grain 20. In 1880 the rate of all stock from this point to Chicago was 
$69 per car 28 feet long; now the rate is $5for cattle and $45 for hogs, per car 
of 35 feet. In 1880 the freight on a barrel of salt from Chicago to Fort 
was 63 cents, now it is 33 cents. In 1880 the rate on lumber Dubuque 
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Fort Dodge was 14 cents; now it is 8.3 cents. In 1880 the rate on first-class 
freight from Chicago to Fort was 92 cents; now it is 70. We should 
explain that 70 was the rule in force until a few weeks ago; at present the 
rate is cut, but it will probably be restored to somewhere near the old figure, 
80 We make no account of this cut. 


CONCLUSION, 


+ This closes the comparison of prices on what the farmer, mechanic, and la- 

borer has to buy. We have endeavored to make it as complete and accurate 
as is le in a hasty newspaper article. It is beyond dispute that the de- 
pa pran of the age has accomplished a largereduction in all manufactured 
articles. Now, unless there has been a corrosponntak reduction in the prod- 
ucts of the farm and in wages of mechanic and laborer, we have established 
our claim that never in the history of the human race would a day's labor 
* By! many comforts as to-day. 

e clip from the Messenger of April 2, 1880, the following market report; 


FORT DODGE, a 1, 1880, 
70 to 50. 90 
21 


We submit to the candid farmer whether, with his bountiful yield of las 

83 his implements, barb wire, and supplies of all kinds reduced as above, 
is not in better relations with the world now than in April, 1880, with 
prices on produce as above and his supplies at the old figure. 

And now what about the mechanic and laboring man? Is it not a fact un- 
ag ene that labor of every kind is as well paid new as in 1880? Asa rule, 
in the cities laboris constantly fighting for a betterment of itscondition and 
constantly something, either an increase in wages or shorter hours. 
We need not go into details, and have not space here. 

Mr. Ed Atkinson, the well-known statisticlan of Massachusetts, tells 
us thatsince 1865 the wages of skilled workmen haye advanced 108 per cent; 


of 8 
common laborers. 60 per cent. We can not st what pro; 
been won since 1880, but we know that the wor 


ay. The workingmen of America 
t as they are to-day, and that means both that they 
deserve more and they know how to get more. The workingman is winning 
on both sides of the question, more hours to himself and better wages on one 
side and 8 living on the other side. It is doubly false, then, to assert 
that the development of the age is not benefiting the wor 2 

We prefaced this article by saying that it was not intended as an argu- 
mentto prove that there are no f= in oursocial system as it exists, and we 

e have so 


country. 0 
to the heir ot 


chosen by his neighbors. Perhaps, Sy lenses one betrays his trust for 
0 


ter. We have no go 
accept the fidelity and the 


(January 25, 1892. 
RETAIL PRICES STILL TENDING DOWNWARD, 


Something over a year ago the Messenger instituted an inquiry among 
the local merchants to discover the truth as to the lagers tend of prices. 
We began it with the assertion that never before in the history of the world 
woulda la man’s Wages ora farmer’s produce buy so many of the com- 
forts of life. The facts then given supported the assertion. Since then the 
McKinley act has been and gone into effect. Its opponents claimed 
that its effect would be atly increase the cost ot living. We have there- 
fore made a supplemental review of local trade, as follows herewlth, com- 

the prices now with the prices quoted to us a year and a half ago—in 

he summer of 1890: 
Farm machinery. 
. 
| 1890. 1892, 

9 aoe ne nadie ld A A AN #130. 00 $120.00 
1 h steel beam > 14.00 13.00 
-planter and check-ro Wer 40.00 40.00 
Riding cultivator. 25. 00 23.00 
M “machine 50. 00 42.00 
Strowbridge seeder... 13. 00 12.00 
Wood pump 6.00 5.00 
. 60.00 50.00 
Two-seated spring wagon 75.00 70. 00 


Buggies and carriages and other farm implements reduced proportionately. 
General tendency downward. Of course, hoe is some variation inthe price 
for farm machinery. Some men buy 8 than others; but the figures 
given for both years are the cash figures, when compared with each other 
are not thisteading, 


HARDWARE. 
We gave in our other comparison a long list of articles covering néarly all 
the — sales of a hardware store. e have over the entire Just, 


common 
aay i only the corrections below. All other les are quoted the same 
as before. 


BALD WANG otc cilwcdusys won capeed sean ot E E EEN 


Iron nails (none used) 
Steel nails, cnt (rates) 
Steel nails, wire 

a ee. 


Tin, per sheet. 
CHG WO a ee a eke hip ea tinue 


1. 
z 


Manufactured tinware is generally retailed cheaper than two years ago, 
as, for example, a wash boiler sold then at $1.75 is now retailed at 3150 Tha 
only class of goods for which consumers pay more, since the McKinley bill 


went into operation, is cutlery, Impo pocket cutlery is costing about25 
percent more, but the American supply is increasing will soon supplant 
the foreign maker. In table cutlery, the common such as are used 


every bong Bh or the table of a farmer or mechanic are retailed at the same 
price as before. The more expensive goods show some increase. Tinners’ 
tools, carpenters’ tools, and mechanics’ tools generally are now sold for less 
money than ever before. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


We made the average reduction on boots and shoes from 1880 to 1890, 33} 
per cent. Since then there has been ceaseless agitation in the factory towns 
‘or higher wages and shorter hours and the work have made con- 
. le gains. Notwithstanding this fact the s are now retailed as 
ow as ever. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, AND JEWLERY. 


In this line of trade the American manufacturer has accomplished wonders 
in the past, and wrought great benefits for consumers the world over. Watch 
movements are 25 per cent cheaper now than they were when we made our 
last comparison, and they were then lower than ever know before. Clocks 
are as low as they ever were. 


LUMBER. 


The duty on lumber has been one of the bugbears of the tariff in the prai- 
rie States of the West. The McKinley bill yielded to this sentiment re- 
duced the duty on lumber 50 per cent. The reduction had no effect whatever 
on the price of lumber in Iowa, sho conclusively that the tariff never 
cut any 7 75 7 in the retail price here, and that all of the past talk about how 
the West been taxed on its lumber was based upon error. Our former 
figures showed a reduction in the retail prices from 1880 to 1890 of from 25 to 33 
percent. During this time the tarif w. The bill 


t the tariff half, but th nly change prit ha wetted 
cut the one- f 0 0 prios WA, Song an ad- 
vance in lath from #2.50 to $3, and Ja dimension lumber from to 816. 
INTEREST RATES. 


Interest rates are constantly feeling the pressure of more money offered 
forloan. The bank rate in Fort Dodge is now 8 per cent, and 6 Der cent isa 
common rate on farm loans. 

CLOTHING. 


Ready-made 6 no advance over 1890 prices. The 3 in 
5 70 downward. erchant tailors of twenty years’ experience in Fort 
odge are buying worsteds and woolens as low as ever before. 
DRY GOODS, 


Dry goods merchants i onl prices averaging the same as before the Mc- 
Kinley law was enacted. rpets showed a disposition at first to advance, 
but they have fallen back and are now as low as they have ever been sold. 
Outside of some fancy and expensive imported goods, which are not sold 
here to any considerable extent, the McKinley act has not affected prices. 

FURNITURE. 


There has been but little change in the price of furniture since our last com- 
tive statement. The cheaper made s are retailed as then, 


ther grade are sold some cheaper. The tariff cuts no figure in the 
furniture e. We are becoming — beating the world in 
styles and prices, 


DRUG STORE STOCK. 


The general tendency in the stock of drugstores is still downward. Lamps 
are lower than ever before, Our manufacturers beat the world on lamps and 
chimneys, and are selling them abroad. Stationery is at least 10 per cent 
cheaper than in 1890, and envelopes 25 per cent less. Books were never so 
cheap, Oils were never so cheap. Lead is some higher because of a com- 
bine which may not last much lo r. Linseed oil is cheaper than ever be- 
cause that trust is in a demora) condition. Drugs are generally lower. 
Alcohol is higher because of a combine. 


GROCERIES, 
In groceries sugars are about 2 cents und ches) 
of the McKinley act. Coffees are higher, t dar as there 


the tariff has not to do With it. Canned 
cheaper than at time of our last report, not 


by the direct effect 
no duty w them 
is and dried ts are all 


ore. 
FARM PRODUCE. 


The price of most farm produce is better now than when our former review" 
Was Written. Corn at this season of 1890 was worth 17 cents bushel, now 25; 
oats were worth 15 cents, now 25; flax was higher, being $1.25 then * 75 
cents now—a drop for which the McKinley act is not ble. Hogs are 
worth 83.75 to 83.85 at this writing, which is about 50 cents more than two 
1457 ago; cattle are about 50 cents per hundred better; are considera- 

ly better, being worth 22 cents, and the McKinley bill is to be credited with 
some of this by keeping Canadian eggs out of our markets, 

All around, the condition of the American farmer is better to-day than two 
years — or at any previous time. The man who owns an Iowa farm finds 
the world steadily coming maway: Inventors and Go ped md 
with each other to serve him — 55 and make goods cost him less 
money, and every year there is a let-down somewhere in the of thin 
he hasto buy. The idea that the McKinley bill will increase expenses 
now completely exploded. It merely compels the foreigners who have been 
selling goods to us to move their factories over here. 
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Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 

On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr. WALKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is nocharge oftener made against a pro- 
tective tariff than that it restricts trade and robs workingmen 
of their substance, and that supporting such a tariff is little short 
of animmoral act. I desire to make some observations on the 


moral aspect of a protective tariff, and I will extend what fur- 
ther I 1 to say on the subject in the RECORD; but before I 
proceed with the discussion I wish to present a few facts agreed 
upon by both sides. 
All agree that wages are nominally and actually lower, ascom- 
with American wages, in each of the following European 
Ss dear in the order named: Italy, Germany, Belgium, France, 
and, 
ie view of the difficulty of individual investigation and agree- 
ment, it is ey fair that all disputants accept the rate of magos 
venin the United States or Massachusetts reports for the dif- 
erent countries. I have taken the highest rate for each coun- 
try given by either report, and I find the following yearly earn- 
ings. A family of four persons average to furnish two wage- 
workers. 
The total possible earnings of a man and woman in each coun- 
try, in eight occupations, are as follows: 


6 TTTTTdTTdTTT Spade wewieboeaweedenederensonn 
Locomotive firemen: 


Possible sayings 
Weavers: 
Man 


I also give a table of things (or their . absolutely 
necessary for the animal existence of a family of four persons in 
good health, as oxen and horses are kept. 


Yearly cost of supplies for a family he Ne persons in New England at the low- 
est possible point. 


Supplies, 


2 


Ba, er HangegSSRRR! 
SSRSSSSSssusersssssas 


— — 


oes, pate 
DOOR CLOGS BPP red OA bund Sch taobel 
Prints, 20 yards 
5 as 
Satinets, 12 yards. =A 
Town rent 


England 
8383. 00 0.00 
„00 153. 20—536. 20 | 124. 00—434. 00 
00 208. 00 206. 
. 00 330, 20 228. 00 
235. 00 188. 50 1 
. 00 94. 00—329. 00 75. 40—263. 90 
00 206.00 206. 00 
. 00 123. 00 57. 90 
368. 50 290. 00 269. 
. 00 147. 40—515. 90 116, 20—406. 20 107. 
-00 206. 00 206. 00 
. 00 309. 90 200. 20 
456.00 516.00 460. 
00 182. 40—638. 40 206. 40—722. 40 184. 
.00 206. 00 206. 00 
1, 339. 00 432. 40 516. 40 
255. 00 342.00 317. 
050. 00 102. 00—357. 00 136. 80—475. 80 127. 
„00 206. 00 206. 00 
. 00 151.00 272.80 
225. 00 273. 00 
00 130. 00—455. 00 109. 20—382. 20 
00 206. 00 206. 00 
. 00 249. 00 176. 
350. 00 
00 140. 00—490. 00 
00 206. 00 
284.00 
350. 00 
140. 00—490. 00 
206. 00 
284. 00 


Mr. Speaker, these prices are too high for to-day, but what- 
ever reduction is made from American retail prices, the same re- 
duction must be made for Europe. 

Of eourse, things other than the twenty-one named are used 
inthe humblest family, but they take the place of or the price 
of them is sayed by using less of the things named. 

Of the twenty-one things, twelve are constantly exported, as 
is such leather as is used in common shoes, and are cheaper here 
than elsewhere, and all of them are about the same in price in 
every country in Europe. There is noduty on tea, and rents do 
not vary materially. 

The prices and quality of rooms vary much more here than 
in Europe, going much her and much lower here, according 
to locality, but the average is about the same. 

That leaves seven things that the free trader may fairly claim 
cost more money in New England than in Europe: 


In New In 
Engiand. | Europe. 
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Five dollars a year is a liberal allowance for the difference, 
taking the known prices in the two countries., Even taking the 
false assumption of the free traders that they cost here the Eu- 
ropean prices plus the tariff, it would be less than $17 for a family 
of four persons. 

I have used every precaution known to me to make these fig- 
ures reliable as a basis for comparison. Of course in the fluctu- 
ation of prices they are only true for the day they were made, but 
they are relatively accurate as between countries. 

This table shows that a laborer’s family of four persons, with 
two workers, can not possibly save in Germany over $11.70; in 
Belgium, $4; in France, $57.90; in England, $123; in America $539, 
in a whole year. : 

A weaver’s family can save in Germany nothing; in Belgium, 
$70.50; in France, $144; in England, $284; in America, $589. 

Take the highest-paid workers, it shows that the possible say- 
ings of the family of a locomotive enginéer,in Germany are $450.33; 
in Belgium, $438; in France, $516.40; in England, $432.40; in 
America, $1,339; and the possible savings of carpenters, black- 
smiths, tinsmiths, etc., range between these extremes, in each 
of the countries named. } 

Mr. Speaker, the free traders make two replies to such proof 
of the better condition of the American wage-workers: 

First, that the protective tariff has had no influence in induc- 
ing our high industrial development and high wages; and 

Secondly, that if it can be proved that it had, it follows that 
it is at the expense of other peoples, and is therefore immoral. 

Believers in the rightfulness and expediency of a protective 
tariff reply that 

If the best interests of man as man, not of any one class, or of 
any dozen classes of men, but all men, not only in this country, 
but in all countries, is not benefited by our legislation to secure 
varied occupations and a high rate of wages to American work- 
men, securing to them an opportunity to engage in any depart- 
ment of mechanical and agricultural industry adapted to our soil 
and climate, then we can not justify it to the enlightened con- 
science of the Christian world. 

I do not seek to commend to you for this country any narrow, 
selfish policy. f ane 

If those = 80 believe in what is known as the protective princi- 
ple in our revenue laws can not sustain it on the very highest 

rounds of morality and religion then they are ready to abandon 
t at once. 

Show us from the actual conditions in any nation, acting upon 
any other principles or practices, any higher moral or physical 
results than those wrought here, and we want no more of the 
protective policy. aie 

Mr. S er, we believe that the protectionist theory and prac- 
tice are in harmony with the highest moral principles ever pro- 
claimed to man. 

. Weare sustained in our position by every consideration acted 
upon by Christian gentlemén from the beginning until now. 

When the free trader questions our position as political econo- 
mists, we reply that it is justified and supported by the practices 
of every Christian family and nation on the face of the globe. 

When he assails our position as moralists and accuses us of celf- 
ishly seeking the advancement of our country at the expense of 
other peoples or nations, we reply that we are acting upon those 

recepts of morality and practices of religion enunciated and 
lived y Jesus of Nazareth and by the most honest seekers after 
the Unknown God the world has ever known. 

Jesus taught that the greatest service any man could do the 
world was to first cleanse his own life and character. 

To make the very most of one’s self morally, intellectually, 
physically, and in power, wealth, and station, from high motives 
enh for beneficent 2 is man’s first duty, so that in doing 
so he does not hinder any other manin the doing of the same for 
himself. : 

No man can accomplish anything for his fellows without first 
considering himself. Neither can he accomplish it for himself 
without lifting up by simple attrition his fellow men. 

Then comes his family, then his neighborhood, his town, his 
country; and after, not before, the world; else there is no place 
for filial affection, and patriotism is an empty name. 

“ He that provides not for his own household * * * is 
worse than an infidel,” said a great teacher. Christ’s command 
to his disciples was, Go preach the gospel among all nations, 
“beginning at Jerusalem.” 

According to our free-trade friends, God should not have 
taken one nation, that sie their firstand exclusive religious 


and economic training all the world, through their example, 
ight be elevated. : 
ever has the slighest good been done by a man or nation by 
simple teaching. 


It is said, good rarely comes of good advice.” It never so 
comes. All truths must be first incarnated, then the man or 


were 6, 


nation may speak, and not before. The teaching, the help to our 
fellows, comes of being the thing we teach. ; 

So taught our Great Teacher eighteen hundred years ago. 
Was He partial and exclusive, wanting in broad-mindedness and 
wisdom, when He chose twelve men for His constant, daily com- 
panions, that He might more perfectly instruct them, in His daily 
contact with them, that through them He might lift up all men. 
It is the order of human progress that one man precede all other 
men, and pull up only the very few of his fellows. They being up, 
pull up, not boost from beneath, still more, and they many more, 
mamn on. Firstthe man, then his own people, and then the 
world. 

Upon the free-trade plan of progress, Christ ought to have 
had, as com ons and near friends, every man of Palestine in 
rotation, and no second visit to the Bethany family, he so dearly 
loved, should have been made, until every other family in Judea 
had been visited. There must be some mistake in the whole 
Bible records, from the calling of Abraham to the salvation of 
President Seelye. Having climbed into the realm of Christian 
theosophy, hear how President Seeyle in the Forum for March 
misrepresents the position of protectionists, and objects to their 
plan of elevating our race by first making the very most of our 
own nation: : 

The organic unity of the race, which makes men everywhere fellow-mem- 
bers one of another, and by which it is im ble for one man or nation to 
find permanent benefit in what will not a inure to the advantage of all 
mankind, forbids any permanent attempt on- our part to secure our inde- 
pendence byisolation. Arbitrary restraints upon trade, in the effort to build 
up our own independence at the expense of that of other nations, are foreign 
to the truly American instinct. á 

Mr. Speaker, no more unfair statement could well have been 
made than to say that protectionists seek “to build up our own 
independence at the expense of other nations“ or “ to secure our 
independence by isolation.” 

Can President Seelye tell us how our moral, intellectual, or 
material growth has been “ at the expense of other nations?” 

Can he point out how this nation could ba any more helpful to 
the suffering peoples of Europe than it has been, or as much so, 
were it any less in industrial development, in intelligence, in 
wealth, or in its power of numbers? 

Can er man conceive how this nation could have done any 
more to elucidate and make practical the great truth of the or- 
ganic unity of the race ” than it has done in its form of govern- 
ment, in its equal laws, in its hospitality, in its diplomacy, inits 
moral and physical development—in its 8 . it is? 

And having done all, to stand,” is the Scriptural injunction. 
Standing in the paar grandeur of her achizvements, she is the 
beacon, the hope, the helper of every thoughtful sufferer from 
tyranny the world over. ; 

Only moral power and influence òf individuals or nations is 
enduring, and that lies in what they are, and what they are is 
largely the result of and is made manifest in what they do. 

It is not conceivable that this nation could have rendered any 
greater service to the other nations of the earth than she haa 
neces by steadily securing her own development with no hurt 
to them. 

All human experience teaches that what we see and know of 
her honor and glory would not have been but for the wisdom of 
the fathers, Which has continued until now, nearly every one of 
whom saw in the protective tariff the possibility of rapid indus- 
trial development, and through it our hope of national greatness, 
and having achieved what they prophesied, and in the way they 
pointed out, to an extent that seems almost miraculous, who has 
a right to say any other way would have been, or is now, a better 
way? 

gain, a protective tariff is not an “ arbitrary restraint upon 
trade. 

As well say a bit and bridle by which we guide, control, and 
develop to our use the power of the horse is an arbitrary re- 
striction on travel. 

In all normal conditions the trade of a country, internal and ex- 
ternal, is in proportion to the manufactures in that country. 

We exported a smaller proportion of our productions when we 

„000 of people, all agriculturists, than we now do with 
60,000,000 of people, hly developed in mechanical skill. 

Our ability to buy and our purchases haye increased abroad 
instead of trade being arbitrarily restricted. 

Of articles on the free list, the importation has increased from 
$29,000,000, 700 per cent in twenty years, to $223,000,000 in 1887, 
and of goods paying duties, from $329,000,000 to $450,000,000. 

In 1867 there were collected on imports $164,000,000, and in 
1887 $214,000,000. 

And our internal trade, which the free trader never knows of, 
has increased many, many fold in the same time, which in all 
countries is also in proportion to its manufactures. 

On every article of manufacture, or product of the soil that is 
adapted to our soil and climate, protectionists insist on a tariff 
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that shall be equivalent to the difference in wages where they 
are produced and of the w: here, for the number of days’ 
work there is in it; to the end of soaring taeva citizen of this 
country the possibility of his doing in this country that thing, 
for the doing of which he is by birth or education best fitted to 
do, and to secure to him the possibility of his exchanging the 
product of his labor on equal terms for the product of the labor 
of his fellow-workers in this country. 

That is to say, our Government compels every European man? 
ufacturer to pay into the Treasury of the United States all the 
money he has saved by not paying his workmen as much as Amer- 
ican workmen receive, before he is allowed to sell his goods in 
this country. 

This is the protectionist’s idea of obeying the golden rule: 
Seeing to it that every citizen of this country has a fair chance 
to do, and fair pay for doing, the thing he can best do. 3 

Not to restrict trade but to promote trade. What good is 
Cobden’s cheap loaf in the shop window to a man with no oppor- 
tunity to earn its price? 

The trade of England with this country is to-day many times 
larger than it could possibly be but for our developed industries, 
which largely, in fact mostly, come of the tariff. 

Trade is possible only in proportion to the effectiveness of each 
day’s work done, and the effectiveness of work done depends upon 
the skill and intelligence of the worker, and, other things being 
equal, the intelligence and skill of the worker depends upon the 
ee things he sees done and is himself familiar with the 

oing of. 

So a nation is great, rich, powerful, and intelligent, in propor- 
tion to the things its people can do, and their skill in doing them. 
` Po despise or underrate material progress is the wisdom of 

ools. 

What a power for good this great, rich, powerful country is 
and what an object lesson it is to every looker-on in Europe, to 
commend free government. 

Mr. Speaker, how significant that the wealth of this once- 
despised democracy has increased from $16,000,000,000 in 1860 to 

000,000,000 in 1880. 

Development in every department of knowledge grows out 
of, and is supported by, material development. To make men, 
the men must make things, and the more things the greater men. 

All thoughtful men know that the principle of free trade is 
sound, and ought to be acted upon, as far as social conditions 
will admit of, and they also know that 7 man has a natural 
and ‘inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” and as far as possible, consistent with public safety, it 
ought not to be abridged. 

hall we therefore repeal our laws sustaining the police force, 
abolish our courts and tear down our jails, because of our theo- 
ries regarding persona liberty? That would be just as sensible 
as to Abolish all protective duties on imported goods, posting j ust 
as many days’ work where made as they cost in days’ work here; 
the days’ work there costing half the wages, by veason of hard 
social conditions, that they would cost here, in far happier sur- 
roundings, because of a theory of free trade. 

No man is qualified to rightly legislate on revenue laws who 
has not read and thought far enough to know that free trade is 
theoretically correct. “Neither should any man receive our votes 
who does not know that, like mathematics to mechanics, it re- 
quires much modification in practical life. 

We want no man in Congress who, under the guise of improv- 
ing our strong citadel, will dig downitsfoundations.. Fouryears 

o, in party platform and speech, this question seemed settled. 
To-day the issue is squarely made, and all other questions must 
stand aside, so that we may keep faith with and protect the homes 
of the wage-workers of America. 

Some of the mostconscientious, reliable, and liberal constituent 
members and See of the Republican pariy and thorough 

rotectionists, felt compelled to withhold from it their support 
I 1884, but every one of them will be found working and voting 
for the Republican electors in 1888. 

The free-trade Republicans have long since found shelter in the 
folds of the Democratic party. 

We honor college professors and theorists for teaching what 
they believe to be true, thus honestly earning the income of 
the funds made possible because of a protective tariff, to be 
given by the men who contributed them for their support, but 

or them to assume that the opinion and experience of the great 
captains of industry, whose gr of great and fundamental prin- 
ciples, touching things with which they are familiar, is quite 
equal to their own, is of no value in settling great industrial 
problems, of which the 1 has no practical knowledge, is 
not gratilying to our self-respect or creditable to them. While 
much that is taught by the professor of that so-called science 


common men know to be true, they also know that very much 
y know is not true. 


that the professors pretend to cer 


-to enable him to bear 
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= 
What can be more opposed to actual facts than their teachin 
concerning distinct rent, interest, and profit, when each stan 
for all; about the wage fund, the laws of production and distri- 
bution, and much more nonsense, not excepting free trade, for 
us to-day? 7 

What cursing of the prattling image of God in its mother’s 
arms is the horrible teaching of Malthus. I prefer the words, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me.” 

It is 1 supposed that experience has some value. 

Would it not be more becoming in these theorists to suppose 
that men who had been in close and successful competition with 
manufacturers of kindred things all their lives would 3 
know beyond perad venture how the removal of our tariff woul 
affect the wages of theiremployés, who, in many cases, are their 
near friends and companions? Free traders have such a con- 
tempt for facts, experience, and the opinions of manufacturers 
that they protest A gee the inductive method and declare only 
the deductive is of any value. That is to say, facts are of no 
value. Suppositions thus rule in their science, not truth. 

What Yale, Harvard, Prof. Sumner, and Prof. Perry think is 
of more value than what any manufacturer knows. 

Senator MORGAN of Alabama says that— 

The bounty called protection which is given to capital employed in mann- 
factures, diverting money into the ets of favored classes, is tyranny 
assisted by treachery. 

The hard words “tyranny assisted by treachery” are com- 
mon upon the tongues of our tariff-reform friends and counselors. 

Let us examine this “tyranny assisted by treachery.” 

We know that the protective tariff is not in the interest es- 

ially of the manufacturer. We know that its benefit is to 
increase the pay of the wage-worker. Thisis proved by the 
fact that the manufacturers of England make more money, have 
larger capital, and are in every way batter circumstanced as 
capitalists than are the American manufacturers. 

We know that the operatives in England receive, taking men, 
women, and children, scarcely more than half as much wages as 
they receive in this country. We know by the same means that 
we know any fact touching our competition with each other that 
1 keeps wages here much above English wages but the 
tariff. 

We know that, with scarcely an exception, our manufacturers 
were trained in our factories and from journeymen rose to be 
manufacturers. We know that they are now leaders in civiliza- 
tion, and not sordid and mean, but stewards of great affairs in 
the interest of every man in the land. : 

We know that in all places the man who is designated by his 
fellow workmen as a leader, by the respect and deference he 
wins from them by his character and skill in his business, is 
made foreman in his department. His executive ability there 
securing for him the leadership over the foremen of other de- 
partments, he is made general superintendent, and finally be- 
comes a manufacturer himself, in competition with his former 
employers. 

om the suffrages of his fellow citizens in the form of their 
purchasing his products rather than those of other manufactur- 
ers he is able to continue his business. If he serves his fellows 
with more skill than other manufacturers he continues and the; 
fail. If not he fails and goes back to the loom or the bench, and 
usually his grandchildren are found where he began. 

Mr. Speaker, the manufacturers are not conscious of being 
“ bribed or of being influenced above their fellows by cupidity,” 
or of being“ dishonorable ” or ‘‘ slothful,” or that they prosper by 
“dishonor assisted by treachery.” 

The number of manufacturing industries and manufactories 
are increased in this country by the tariff, and there its effect 
ends. No men or set of men profit by it above their fellows. I 
have given the simple story of the beginning and continuance of 
nearly every factory in this country, great or small. But what 
do the free traders, alias tariff reformers, say to us? Couched * 
in finer or coarser phrase, they tell us we are robbers and gam- 
blers. Senator MORGAN says: 

We set out wisely, I admit, in our Constitution to encourage useful inven- 
tions and discoveries by guaranteeing exclusive privileges toinventors. It 
was plain then as it is now that the monopoly of inventors would be a heavy 


and continuous tax on producers. The farmer lives harder and digs harder 
e burden. 


~$ 

And all this in full view of the fact that no class in this country 
has been any more benefited by the tariff than the farmer. 

Farm wages and profits to farm-owners are double in this 
country what they are in any other, small as they may be. 

Every modern machine to alleviate and increase the efficiency 
of the labor of the farmer originated in this country. The 
mower, the reaper, the thrasher, the tedder, the horse rake, etc., 
making it possible for us to export our $500,000,000 worth of ag- 
ricultural products produced at double the wages of European 
laborers and many times the profit to our farmers. 
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The tariff made possible the high grade of mechanics compe- 
tent to invent and make such machines, 

Not only every modern machine used in agriculture, but there 
is not a machine for working hides or leather, for making boots 
or shoes, or a sewing machine of any kind, for which Europe is 
not indebted to America. : 

The whole system of perfect duplication of parts, the greatest 
advance in manufacturing of modern times, originated in 
America. 

Thatgreat, learned, practical, and candid man, Chairman MILLS, 
ol Texas, came up into Rhode Island to find out that the machines 
to make seamless stockings were invented and made in this coun- 
try, and that all Euro manufacturers of that 1 covering 
to our pedal extremities pay royalty to a terrible Y; à 

The Mid Rect upon which many of the finest European fabrics 
are made Europe owes to America. 

They are the result of the genius and skill of Worcester’s me- 
chanics, and to them they are now paying a royalty. 

A very large proportion of all improvements in mechanism for 
the last thirty ze are due to American mechanics, who could 
not have been, but for the tariff which has enabled our people to 
turn their engines, from being exclusively agricultural, or mak- 
ing only the coarser things of new countries, to manufacturing, 
thus enabling America at once to come into the combined adyan- 
tages of an old country and anew. 5 

There is not a man familiar with the history of the phenome- 
nal mechanical development of recent years, who does not know 
this to be true, that nine-tenths of itshould be credited to Ameri- 
can mechanics. 

They also know that European manufacturers, particularly the 
English keep agents in this ommy whose sole business it is to 
buy up immediately and ship to uropa every new machine, 
They eagerly watch our factories, as well as the Patent Office, 

and there is not a machine of any kind in an American factory 

that is notin the English factory as soon as it can be sent there. 

Our manufacturers also know, what I personally know from 
observation in many Euro factories, that there is no per- 
ceptible difference between the skill and speed with which these 
American machines are run in Europe in their best factories by 
Euro wage-workers and in America. 

The brothers and sisters, fathers and sons of the men whorun 
them in Europe are running them in America. 

Mechanical invention in every country, without exception, is 
practical and useful, and it is made in every country in propor- 
tion to the money wages of its wage-workers. 

In Europe, particularly in Southern Europe, men and women 
are cheaper as beasts of burden than oxen and asses. 

Mr. Speaker, at 30 cents a day farmers have no use for plows 
and oxen. Long rows of men and long rows of women, natur- 
ally as agile and deft in the factory as Americans, are seen in 
large fields, spading up the ground and carrying manure in 
baskets up the mountain sides. 

In high-waged America is the stimulus to invention, and ma- 
chinery can be economically used. 

If the former cruel laws of England, some of them as late as 
1842, restricting the departure from England of skilled workmen, 
the exportation of es or models of machines, or drawings 
of machines, had been upon the United States statute books and 
had been effectively enforced during the last thirty years, we 
could before now have driven her manufacturers fromevery mar- 
ket of the world. 

To-day the Atlantic is no more of a barrier between duplicate 
factories than was a wide river to our fathers. 

England and America, with reference to each other, are like 
duplicate manufacturing towns, one on each side of a river, hav- 
ing oporna of hardly perceptible diference in intelligence 
and skill, those on our side having pay rolls for the same volume 
of product double that of the other, each now compelled to 
market their goods in a diferent place. 

It is not conceivable to any but free-trade theorists, certain! 
not to practical manufacturers and wage-workers, how we soal 
freely open our markets to the half-pay factories of England, or 
enter England’s present markets with our goods, 3 by re- 
ducing the pay of American mechanics nearly one- and to 
the English standard of wages. 

There are, however, millions of dollars’ worth of our goods 
made in the duplicate system,” or which our high wages allow 
the tastes and habits of Americans to be educated to the use of, 

that are now largely exported, and a foreign trade of millions 
might be built up in them had we subsidized steamship lines to 
our American neighbors. 

Let us take in each country 
may realize what high wages mean to our country, 


the man at the bottom, that we 
It isa 


sound maxim in legislation, and I commend it to our free-trade 
citizens, that— 
Any legislation that benefits the honest, industrious man at the bottom 


+ 
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benefits the whole community, and legisla’ essens 
any way adds to the burden of the . 9 ue 
the whole country. 

In estimating the comparative social conditions of the people 
of different countries it is safe to take the condition of the 
humblest families in them and for those families to find what are 
the possible savings from their wages in each country, 

Furthermore, it will be found that the relative condition of all 
classes in any country, as compared with other countries, is the 
same as is that of the humblest people in those countries, pro- 
vided it is possible for the lowest down to save eT pete 

There can be no real progress of any people in simply living 
an animal life. 

The progress possible to an individual or people is in the grat- 
ification of its tastes and aspirations in things superior to simple 
food and clothing. The possible savings from wages to im- 
proved conditions is thesafe measure of estimable qualities; and 
secondly, the possibility of saving is the stimulus and encour- 
agement to save and grow in character. 

Women in thesame factories earnin America about two-thirds 
the wages of men, and boys half as much. 

In Europe women earn about two-fifths as much, and boys one- 
third as much, as men. In a family of four persons there will 
average to bə two workers. 

Mr. Speaker, our investigations mentioned in the tables at the 
be ing come to this result: that wages in the United States 
for a man and woman together are very nearly double those in 
3 three times as much as in France, and more than three 
and a half times as much as in the rest of Europe, and that their 
purchasing power, for most things necessary to a family, are the 
same, and for its total supplies in America, is not 5 per cent 
more than in Europe. 

What comfort is it to the wage-worker to tell him that by 
adopting free trade he can get every dollar's worth of the things 
he now buys in this country for 95 cents after the tariff is re- 
moved, and that where he now receives $1 in wages he will then 
only get 50 cents. Is he so wanting in intelligence that he will 
give up 50 cents in his day’s wages to save 5 cents in the price of 
what he buys? 

What a laborer pays extrain America for the things necessary 
to his family for a whole year, he can buy with his extra wages 
in America (over European wages) in two weeks’ work. 

For the other fifty weeks he can save half his wages and still 
furnish the same things to hisfamily that the whole of his wages 
would buy if he lived in Europe. 

Why do men leave Europe for America if these things are not 
substantially true? Do not these wage-workers know as much 
about their own condition when they were in Europe, and now 
when they are in America, as these free-trade theorists know ? 

In this country the wife of a man who earns $600 a year rarely 
works for yagon 

They nigh y determine that home is worth more than money, 
and the education of their children more than material things. 

Wages in all countries are the divisions of the total products 
of that country. 

Each person in each country has exactly that share of the to- 
tal products of his country that his wages or income bears to the 
total wages or income of all the people in that country. As no 
progress toward a higher civilization can bə made, excepting on 
the surplus of wages over absolute necessities of animal existence, 
we may conclude that the actual and proportional condition of 
our ple is as far above that of other countries as is their pos- 
sible savings in this country over what they could be in other 
countries. 

How terrible is the condition of the wage-workers in most Eu- 
ro “4 n countries, Be i 3 

o average possible savings of wage-workers merica are 
six times as much as in Germany, five times those in Belgium, 
three times those of France, and nearly twice those of England. 

This does not mean that these sums are put into savings banks, 
houses, or lands by American wage-workers, though a very large 
part of them are; but it means that these surpluses over Euro- 
pean possibilities are spent in things that elevate to afar higher 
plane American mechanics. \ 

All the evidence shows that the tariff is the main cause of this 
superior condition, shared by all classes of wage-workers alike, 
for when wages rise in one group of industries they rise in all, 
as opereres freely pass from one industry to another. 

With eyes alasi to all around him, Senator MORGAN again 
says: 

The 3 are arrayed on one side of this controversy, under compul- 
sion of self-interest, while all other classes are induced by self-interest or 
cupidity to take the other side. 

Verily, how base or stupid all men, but free traders, are. 

Mr. Speaker, when we ask for the teaching of acknowledged 
facts and for fair arguments we get abuse. he not know 


or in 
ury to 
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that the producers and the consumers are one and the same per- 
sons? e condition he describes is the creation of his pad 
tion. Producers can not be arrayed against consumers, age- 
workers may be arrayed against their immediate employers, to 
correct some false adjustment of interest, real or imaginary; 
but to array producer against consumer is as impossible as for a 
man to havea contest with himself. Even James Russell Lowell 
is of the same mind and speech as Senator MorGAN. He tellsus 
thats 

Never before have such enormous bribes been offered to self-interest, to 
cupidity, to dishonor, to sloth. 

And thus he also discredits the men whose patient industry, 
wise le tion, and sound knowledge of the laws governing 
industrial development has enabled them to provide for such as 
he, the means of that generous culture which enabled him in 
days gone by to do valiant service for the slave, and which he 
now turns upon us in ridicule and disparagement. 

“ Cupidity, dishonor, sloth,” and this among his countrymen 
and former friends, where no idler is tolerated with patience, 
where every class and nearly every individual, not a tramp, a 
drunkard, or a criminal, works up to the very limit of his ability. 

Verily, he must have thought himself in “Merry England,” 
where le is respectable for men to idly live in what would be 
thought ‘dishonor and sloth,” in this country, in proclaimed and 
honored ‘ cupidity,” enforced by law, where the laborer works 
for half American wages. 

Says Mr. Lowell: 

Bounties have fallen into discredit now. They have taken an alias and 
play their three-card trick as subsidies, or as protection to labor. We have 
protected our shipping interests so effectually that they have ceased to exist. 

Our merchant and governmentnavy has ceased to exist, has it? 

This is now about the only blot on our national escutcheon, and 
we have to thunk our impracticable free-trade theorists for it. 

Our people without a navy are powerful to create happy social 
conditions, but helpless to protect the thousands from any foreign 
foe in their Sr sla of them. 

All men declare we ought to have a powerful navy, and there 
is not in the country a single believer in a protective tariff who 
would not at once yote the money necessary to build one. 

They know, however, that governmentships must be supported 
by scores of merchant steamships that could at once be turned 
ed effective gunboats. In order to have them, we must pay for 

em. 

Mr. Lowell is as just, and no more so, in his reference to ships 
as he is to the protective tariff. 

Does he not know that we do not build a navy because free 
traders such as he are not willing to give an American mechanic 
a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work to build and sail pide a 

Mr. Speaker, practical men know thatit is worse than folly to 
take the gift of a navy, if we have not the appliances to build 
one. 

Are American manufacturers“ blers and swindlers” be- 
cause the believe in paying the price necessary to secure an am- 

le Navy, built by our own mechanics? No country ever yet 

uilt up great steamship lines without subsidies or bounties. 

Scarcely one such line sails to-day from any country that has 
not received them, and most are now receiving them. Playing 
our three-card monte trick,” are we, or attempting to do so, be- 
cause we propose to build up a Navy by the only means human 
wisdom has yet discovered by which it can be done. 

“ Our shipping interests have ceased to exist” by the acts and 
failure to act of men of like faith and practice with Messrs. 
Lowell and Morgan. They have blocked every rational effort 
to koop onr Navy alive when we had one, or to restore it since 
they allowed it to languish. They also ruined, as far as they 
could, the only man that was left in the country who had the 
courage, the skill, and the capital to revive it. 

No nation ever has or ever can sail ships that has not the ap- 
pliances and skill to build them. The keeping in running order 
any steam or sailing vessel requires the same appliances that 
are necessary to build them. Even railways can not be eco- 
nomically and successfully run except the corporations build and 
repair their own enginesand cars. These free traders, the blind 
leaders of the blind, are all falling into the ditch. But then 
=e free-trade theory is so fascinating. It is so English, you 

OW. 

Said a free trader, after ‘‘ pelting” us for nearly an hour with 
po most glittering generalities, totally oblivious of a single 

act: 

Protection is selfishness. Men call us theorists. We pelt you with hard 


facts. Let me read you from a letter from a friend describing how indus- 
tries grow in a new community in Arizona. 


‘We pricked up our ears (free traders always see long ears on 
protectionists) and listened to his, beautiful song for ten min- 
utes, ending up with the. building of a creamery,” which was 
the only ‘mechanical industry“ named. 


Then he told us that the recent snowstorm, impeding all 


travel, with hackmen getting $25 a trip, hotel men getting $50 
a room, laborers $2 an hour, with the milkman, the butcher, the 
grocer unable to serve their customers, was the ideal paradise of 
the protectionists; and yet, said he: f 

The protectionist complained of Germ: for excluding the American . 
I can eee ot no ERAON: excepting PONa fellow-feeling. Ss 

Then he pelted us with this great economic maxim: 
angi wages always means cheap production, and low wages dear produc- 

on. f 

Which his use of, indicated he understood very differently from 
manufacturers. It simply means that, in any group of men em- 
ployed in any industry, the men who are most honest, diligent, 
and skillful at that work always command the highest pay, and 
at the price they get are the cheapest men to employ, and that 
the sluggish and unskillful worker is comparatively dear at his 
price. 

Having heard these words from practical men, free traders re- 
cite them to prove that there can be no difference in real wages, 
and that it makes no difference to manufacturers what wages 
they are obliged to pay, as high wages mean, under all circum- 
stances, cheap products. 

He then surprised us with the question, the answer to which 
moy never dreamed of in their great science. 

hy are wages in protected industries lower than in other in- 
dustries? 

We answer, because they are mostly filled, particularly the 
cotton and woolen, with wage-workers from Europe who have 
not yet learned better than to submit to semi-European condi- 


ons. 

Wages always represent average family earnings, and are 
based de what buy those things that a family insists on con- 
suming. 

In tose industries and neighborhoods where two or more 
members of the family average to work, the two workers get in 
wages what the man gets in industries where only the man works. 

Then he asked us: Why are not wages higher in protective 
France and Germany than in free-trade England? For obvious 
and conclusive reasons, so many and still so complex, that they ~ 
can barely be hinted at in this paper, but they may be be summed 
up in this statement, viz: 

Because wage-workers in France and Germany have had no 
Magna Charta nor the fulcrum of a new country of unbounded 
natural wealth and free land over which to pry. * 

Because they have not the spirit shown ator born of Run- 
nymede to use the lever. 

Because they have not yet the liberty even to use the lever on 
ee fulerum. 

he tariff is an instrument of N which, to be effective, 
must be used by the wage-workers of the country. 

It is like every other law or regulation; it accomplishes noth- 
ing in raising or keeping up wages if the wage-worker allows his 
wages to stay down if low, or to be forced down, if high. Wages 
go up only by agi At! 01 them up, or by wage-workers 

orcing them up. Neither condition has been f ed on the 
continent of Europe to any 59 55 extent. „ 

In England they have both been used. On the continent the 
inertia of ages of opposition has been continued up to the present 
time through the incubus of their military systems. 

Invention, enterprise, social progress, does not come of one 
man alone. 

Grant and Napoleon were great generals only because they 
had many lieutenants animated by genius and spirit but little in- 
ferior to theirown. Mr. Speaker, with the general trend of the 
national mind toward military exploits for long years, genera- 
tion after generation, no substantial progress can be made in in- 
dustrial development. 

Brief excursions out from the general trend liko our brief war, 
and like the same to an individual, may stimulate and increase 
industrial development, but notan all-pervading, constant, steady 
military oppression, 

The French have not the steady, agressive, pushing, rugged 
character of the Anglo-Saxon or German. 

The German in turn is heavy, sluggish, strong, 3 plod- 

g, accurate, whose political oppression has kept him bound to 
social antediluvianism, excepting in philosophical research and 
military science. No European country has had that political 
or social cee or established peace that are conditions prece- 
dent to marked industrial progress. 

These le have no appreciation of thoir hard social condi- 
tion, their low wages. 

Like a bird born in its prn house, they sing contentedly in 
their slavery, and demand and therefore receive nothing better. 
Even these countries have tried the experiment of materially re- 
ee their protective tariff, or absolute free trade, only to aban- 

on it. 
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Protective tariffs are now relied upon by every one of them as 
a 8 condition of improving the welfare of their wage- 
workers. 

It is not so long since our fathers were villains or slaves. 

Were what remains of the hard condition of any honest, in- 
dustrious worker evidence of decay, our plight were indeed sorry; 
but the worst of them are only living examples of the former 
oem social condition of wage-workers, such as we now see 

urope. 

It DS much like cursing the image of God, in this count 
flowing with milk and honey, to say to a single toiling, half- 
staryed woman or child, I know there is plenty and to spare in 
our storehouses, but in obedience to college teaching of political 
economy, all the people combined can not help you to get work, 
or to get wages sufficient to appease your hunger, or cover your 
nakedness. 

Monopolies, trusts, lockouts, blacklisting, and boycotting must 
go,and there must not be, because there must be no need of 
organized efforts to enforce just, or unjust demands of wage- 
workers upon their employers. 

These things are conditions of semiwar. 5 

In our Government of the people, by the people, and for the 

ple, every willing,honest, frugal worker must be protected by 
egislation from being obliged to accept any less than a fair days 
pay for a fair day’s work; to the end, that men may be lifted up, 
not cast down, thus causing fair distribution as well as cheap 
roduction, that 5 may equal production, and no man 
be compelled to stand idly in the market place. 

So long as there is anything in the storehouse that the man 
now obliged to stand idle earnestly desires to work for there is 
something wrong in our economic practice which only an exten- 
sion of the protective principle can remedy. 

I believe the remedy is plain, simple, easy, and effectual. But 
little, if any, more legislation is needed. 

Massachusetts has now on her statute books tho forms of all 
the laws the remedy requires, and the substance is near; but 
abolish or seriously reduce our protective tariff and with wages 
so low in Europe the substance is unattainable. 

These theorists, in the name of so-called science, themselves 
in luxurious comfort, bind heavy burdens, grievous to be borne, 
for the helpless, the poor, and the lowly, and touch them not with 
their little er, and forbid others to touch them. 

Laws of trade! Mr. Speaker, we build dikes, canals, and sluice- 
ways to save ourselves from destruction by the action of natural 
laws; we resort to fire insurance, life insurance, Odd Fellows, 
Patrons of Husbandry, and a protective tariff to protect our- 
selves from the unrestrained laws of trade. 

Every law covering child labor, the compulsory education of 
children, restricting the hours of female labor, preventing cruelty 
to children—in fact, protecting the ignorant, the weak, and the 
selfish from being oppressed or of oppressing others—is an inter- 
ference with the so-called Christian maxims that are no maxims, 
called political economy. Free trade comes to this that— 


In the flerce struggle of universal competition, those whom climate en- 
ables or misery forces, or slavery compels, to live worst, and produce cheap- 
est, will necessarily beat out of the market and starve those whose wages 


tter. ; 
e betwi the working classes of all nations W. 
n desen ees and nearest to the condition of the brutes. 9 

England, in her political and economie position, is so unlike 
that of any other le that its example, even had she attained 
it by free trade, which she has not, is valueless as a guide. 

Every wrong principle, or act, is but the carrying too far, or 
the perversion of the right. 

No people, so far as we know, ever carried the principle of 
a protective tariff to such a wicked extreme or so cruelly op- 
pressed all nations in her power in the interests of her manufac- 
turers as has England, until in her peculiar situation she had 
secured an impregnable industrial ition. z 

Manufacturers are now living and in business in this country 
whose fathers, because of their being skilled a ran the 
risk under the English law of being fined and imprisoned for 
leaving England. 

I commend to every man who does not thoroughly know Eng- 
lish industrial history James M. Swank’s American Iron Trade 
report of January 1, 1876. It is reserved to the American free 
trader to declare that wages would not be reduced or our indus- 
3 erippled by a reduction of the tariff or by absolute free 


6. 

Every English manufacturer knows they would be, and scarcely 
an English writer or visitor but so declares, and also that they 
2 8 to be, and that our place is that of an agricultural people, 
and that it is unjust to England for America to adopt any legis- 
lative means to secure her own industrial development. 

Candid English political economists admit this to be their po- 
sition, and claim that England is of right the workshop of the 


world, and that America shouid content herself mainly with ag- 


ricultural pursuits; that it is in some sense or in some way in- 
fringing upon her rights for America to enter upon manufactur- 
mg eee 

arper & Brothers’ edition of Prof. J. E. Carnes’s Political 
Economy, on page 384, the writer says: 

In the United States the rate of wages is high, whether measured in gold 
or in the most important articles of the laborer’s consumption. On the other 
hand, the rate of wagon in Europe, measured by the same standards, are, at 
least as compared with rates in the United States, low. 


On page 386 we have the following: 


I the reader to consider what is meant by the siege’ “inability” of 
New and and Pennsylvania to compete, let us say, with Manchester and 
Sheffield in the manufacture of calico and cutlery. What it means, and what 
it only means, is that they are unable to do so consistently with . 
Eaa Tere of remuneration on their industry which is current in the Uni 


On page 387 I read as follows: 


Engaging in the branches of industry in which their advantage over Euro 
is great, they reap ind returns proportionately great; and so lon: Rs 


they confine themselves to these occupations, they can compete in the neutral 


markets of all the world, and still secure the high rew: accruing from 
their 5 resources. * * But they must descend into the arena 
wih Ghat id and Manchester, and yet secure the rewards of Chicago and 


Such admissions concerning wages, made by them, shows con- 
clusively that the adoption of free trade or the material reduc- 
tion of the tariff would result in transferring thousands of la- 
borers from mechanical to agricultural pursuits, overcrowding 
the market, reducing their price enormously, and reducing the 
pay of every wage-worker in America. 

The aim of the protectionist is to keep wages at a high stand- 
ard in America, and by that means secure a more equal division 
ot the products of industry the world over, as it has thus far 

one. f 

Free-trade writers are compelled to acknowledge that free trade 
is a necessity to a nation of slaveholders, because slavery is not 
compatible with industrial development, but it is necessary to, 
and the measure of, intellectual progress. 

For English writers to insist on free trade for the United 
States clearly reveals that it is trade and not truth that sways 
the English mind. 

How free trade would affect the home of each one of us may be 
seen by taking Worcester for an example. 

By careful estimate I find in the manufacturers of small fire- 
arms thatin the finest six-barrelled revolver the material costs 
30 cents, labor $3.20 and the expense (which should be counted 
in these estimates with labor) is $1.05, and in a firearms factory 
producing $200,000 worth of goods of various kinds per year, the 
stock only costs $8,000, while labor and expense account is $192,- 
000. 

In a first-class shop for manufac machinists’ tools, do- 
ing $200,000 business a year, the stock would be only $66,000, and 
the labor and expense about $134,000. 

In 100 pairs of common cheap long-legged split boots, the leather 
is $105, and the labor and expense 840. 

In each 100 pairs of men’s fine shoes the leather cost $122; the 
labor, findings, and expense account $104. — 
In the one city of Worcester, with only 80,000 people, the pay 
roll under free trade must be reduced by over $4,000,000 per 

annum. 

This means a reduction of the power of the operatives to buy 
and consume manufactured goods of nearly the same sum, even 
at free-trade prices. 

As no one has yet devised any way of increasing consumption 
among a people, excepting by increasing the wages paid to that 
people, will some free trader figure ont how great the disasters 
would be that would result from reducing wages in this country 
by even 25 per cent. 

Were wages from to-morrow morning increased for our cheap- 
est, honest workers, the lowest down to $1.50 a day for men, and 
for women to $1 a day, and for boys and girls 67 cents a day 
(who board themselves), our storehouses would be emptied at 
once, and a period of prosperity would be seen such as no country 
ever experienced. i 

All the energies of our mechanics and thinkers have hereto- 
fore been conc2ntrated on production. 

When our skill in securing prompt consumption is equal to 
our success in production, a higher social condition will be real- 
ized than man has ever conceived, and this can only be realized 
by increasing wages. To reduce wages is going back to towards 
barbarism. 

A dead line of es 88 is being fast established in America, 
below which they will not be allowed to go. 

To increas2 wages, not to decrease them, is for the interest of 
merchants, manufacturers, and wage-workers alike. With 
wages so low in Europe, this can nct be done unless we keep the 
protective tariff. 

In America, as we know from observation and experience, the 
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wage-worker with 
ity, high hope and 
the land. 

What wise man will abandon this proved and certain good 
condition for a promised paradise, only visible to theorists and 
dreamers? 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to add a few words on what are known as 
“ commercial crisis.” 

Free traders are sure, times of business depression are more 
frequent in America, which is not the fact, and, furthermore, 
708 are more severe in England than in this country. The 
higher the wages in any country the less the people suffer in 
such periods. 

While timesof ‘‘ panic,” “partial cessation in manufacturing,” 
and ( general depreciation of money Value of all property“ is 
hard for workers, manufacturers, capitalists—all menalike— 
to bear, and while they cause more suffering to wage-workers as 
a class than to any other class, yet it is a fact that there are no 
periods of time so brief that so certainly and suddenly lift the 
wage-worker to a higher plane. In the misery of the brief time 
sec by them they evolve the greatest blessing to the wage- 
worker. 

Their proper description is to say that at such times the 
whole mass of the capital of the country becomes a common fund, 
a very large part of which is distributed, pro rata, for the bene- 
fit of the people. After such distribution, persons who had it at 
the beginning of the panic are allowed to keep what has not 
been taken from their particular contribution to the fund for the 
benefit of the mass of the people. 

In a “panic” nothing is lost, nothing is destroyed; exactly 
the same things remain, and their intrinsic value is exactly the 
saine; but the 12 reduced the money valuation of real es- 
tate and securities by many billions. 

In a panic,“ and immediately following, a very large propor- 
tion of the property in the country, excepting real estate, c es 
hands, and the new investors and those not selling, then value 
all their holdings and demand an income thereon at the prices 
any portion has sold for in the market. 

his process reduces the share taken from the wage-worker 
by capital by very nearly the proportion that the new valuation 
of the total property in the country is less than its total valua- 
tion before the panic.” 

That is to say, the receivers of rents, of interest, and of divi- 
dends demand and are as well satisfied with the same per cent of 
income on the lower valuation of precisely the same property 

and frequently even a less per cent) than they received on its 
her valuation. 

As precisely the same things exist, in their integrity, after a 
„panic“ as before, and are used in precisely the same way in 
satisfying the wantsof the people as before, the difference in the 
total sum received for interest, rent, or dividends on all the capi- 
tal in the country is absolutely saved to the wage-workers of 
the country. 

While the titles to no more property are in the names of the 
wage-working class, the“ panic” has precisely the same practical 
effect on their welfare as would 8 from tis. or their 

valu 


outh, health, industry, frugality, fair abil- 
3 may win the richest prizes of 


benefit a sum equal to the difference in the money ation of 
the total capital in the country before the panic“ and after it, 
and using the income thereof in paying a part of the freight on 


all things transported for their benefit, a part of their rents, in 
fact, a part of the price of all the things used by them. 

This is fairly illustrated by a railway which before the panic 
was valued at $100,000,000, and its shareholders received 5 per 
cent on that valuation—$5,000,000. 

The“ c” compelled many of its shareholders to sell at 20 
cents on the dollar, and that price or valuation is accepted by old 
and new holders of its shares. Its total valuation in the minds 
of its shareholders is then $20,000,000 instead of $100,000,000. 

The panic“ compelled it to reduce the price on its service, 
as it does the valuation of its shares. 

The then owners of its shares are as well satisfied with 5 per 
cent dividends, amounting to $1,000,000 on its lesser valuation, as 
the older stockholders were with 5 per cent, amounting to$5,000,- 
000, on its inflated valuation. 

The saving of $4,000,000 annually goes for the benefit of every 
person interested in the service rendered by the railroad. 

So of the new and lesser valuation, and therefore cheaper sər- 
vice by all the capital in the country, showing in the less price 
paid by the consumer. The only statement that can be made 
Gunes. the correctness of this theory is that in a panic“ 
the wages of labor are also reduced. 

To this we answer that the record of wages covering one hun- 
dred years shows that vages have steadily advanced, and that 
any reductions made in the erfsis of a “panic” are so soon re- 
e by wage-workers that it is hardly noticable in the wage 
records. 


litical economists a gleam of sanity; but if he d 
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Panics, or financial crises or depressions, are as inevitable as 
thunder storms or earthquakes, butin no country are financial 
crisesso easily endured, nor do they cover so brief a period as in 
this country, and in no country do the wage-workers proportion- 
ally suffer so little at such times. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARTIN N. JOHNSON, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the du- 
ties on woolen goods. 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the free-trade views of the Demo- 
cratic party which have recently been spread upon the records 
of this House from numerous extracts from recognized free- 
traders, I desire to submit the following answer from the pen 
of Hon. Robert P. Porter: ~ 


Let every protectionist throughout this 8 himself firmly on 
the facts that all essential objects of consumption affected by the tariff are 
esr Bad and better now than at any period under free trade or a revenue 
tariff; and that American labor is better and the wor and his 
family in a better condition in the Uni States than in any other country 


on the globe. 
FREE-TRADE FOLLY. 
GROWING DISTRUST OF THEORETICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The free trader of the nineteenth century bases his idea of the proper fiscal 
licy for a state on the work of the theoretical economist. So long as po- 
teal economists were scarce it was not such an everlasting job for an ordi- 
nary man to elucidate the questions they d . Of late years, however, 
political economists have multiplited at an alarming rate. Nor is this the 
worst of it. While they have increased arithmetically, as Malthus would 
call it, their books have seemingly taken a geometrical turn, until the ordi- 
nary man stands appalled at the task of finding out what it all means. 

The business of the political economist, as near as I can get at it, is first to 
demolish all the views set forth by the ill-regulated minds which preceded 
him. As aspecial act of grace, he may here and there discern in other po- 
he “ crooketh them to 


his own ends,” which must need be often eccentric. 


doubt that disputes and divergences of opinion among economists have tended 
to broaden into more fundamental controversy. “sullen distrust” 
the feel against theoretical political economy has ch: d to a “tone of 
more confident contempt." Finally, as Prof. Sidgwick, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, ts: 

“The great practical success of free trade, which, as I said at the outset, 
contributed largely to the prestige enjoyed by political economy d its 
halcyon days in the third quarter of this century, has recently been 
into question by an apparently 2 party of practical men, and is cer- 
tainly rendered dubious through the s disa intmentof Cobden’s con- 
fident e tations that the example of England would be speedily followed 
by the whole civilized worid.” 

And he might also have added, through the absolute failure of Cobden’s 
prophecy, that free trade would benefit British agriculture, when it has in 

act ruined it, as it is ruining many branches of the textile industry and nu- 
merous other industries, in the carrying on of which Continental skill and 
longer hours of labor ap to have 9 England. It is sate to assume 
that the theory of political economy is in a far more unsettled condition to- 
day than it was twenty-five years ago among the majority of educated peo- 
ple in the principal countries of the world. 


WHAT PRACTICAL MEN HAVE DONE. 


While college professors in the United States have been wasting their 
breath in stormy controversy about the theory of rent, the wage-fund 
theory, the selfishness of the mythical creature called the consumer or eco- 
nomic man.“ and have been very generally prating about the commercial 
and industrial ruin which the United States now presents to a sym 
world, and a variety of other valueless discussions, the real man, with 
ambitions, his aims and desires, has ed this western continent of ours 
from regions wholly given over to meat and grain to States of diversified 
industries; towns that had heretofore been distributive points for goods of 
Eastern manufacture changed into centers of productive industry, and dis- 
tributed the manufactures of their own furnaces, mills, factories, and work- 
we 5 The effect of this change practical men have watched closely, and, 
without the aid of college text-books on theoretical political economy, were 
able to in it elements of great future wealth to the population of the 
8 Valley. 

Every blast furnace, every iron and steel plant, every woolen mill, evi 
cotton factory, and every workshop where skill and ingenuity were 
had the effect of promoting the entirety of the Northwest—of m: thein- 
dustrial organism more complete. Agricultural life wassupplemented with 
manufacturing life, each stimulating the other. That the t was bene- 
ficial to the entire population of these States there can be no sort of doubt. 
But suppose the practical man hada doubt about the wisdom of his course, 
to whom would he apply? To thepolitical economists who are themselves. 
as we have seen, engaged in violent controversies, and who at this momen! 
are Pat bo J a sort of metaphorical Donnybrook, in which their own heads 
receive the hardest knocks? He would hardly expect help from that quarter. 


` 
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Perhaps from the men who founded the bliċ. But here let me warn the 
reader; for the moment he proposes to seek the wisdom of the earlier Ameri- 

can statesmen on this subject he must part com with the free trader or 
Sheortat, He is intolerant on this point. The divergency, therefore, begins 


THE TESTIMONY OF OUR GREATEST STATESMEN, 


With the above words of caution, let us see what Franklin said in relation 
to the benefits of manufactures to "agriculture, or what the latter-day politi- 
cal economists contemptuonsly term the “exploded truck-farm argument:" 
as bea? B ernie rab encouraged in our country makes part of a market 
for pro within ourselves, and saves so much money to the country 
as must otherwise be exported to pay for the manufactures he supplies.“ 
a enjoined his countrymen to remember that there are natural 
tending to render the external demand for the surplus of agricultural 
— a precarious reliance,” Calhoun said: When our manufactures 
are grown to a certain Bebo as they will under the fostering care 
of the bani egy the er will find a ready market for his Ius pro- 
3 and. wha tis of equal consequence, a certain and cheap supply for all 


2 great agricul 
and manufacturing nation are so linked in union together that no a 
ty to one of them can operate without ext its 


Andrew Jackson declared we had too much labor employed in agricul- 
ture, and that the channels for labor should be multiplied.’ He also said: 
“Upon th esuccess of our manufactures, as the d of 

depends in a great measure the independence of our country, 
and none can feel more sensibly than I do the ty of encouraging 
them.” Webster enunciated the truth: “Sir, that is the truest Amer- 
ican policy which shall most use tal and Amer- 


`s earnings to 
zen to collect taxes of another; io conter a favor on one group of its pop- 
ulation b = nivalent oppression exerted on another;" “to produce forced 
mono: 33 industrial relations;“ “to introduce that indus- 


trial a that does not ™ “to create te in- 

dustries to live on the ites ecunerans productions o of the natural mie Raray 4 
AGRICULTURISTS THE FIRST PROTECTIONISTS 

The protective was founded with 5 5 Republic itself. But who were 


“the robber man 
ask this question; 


Why, the founders of 2 blic were e myself. It it 
best for them to be all tillers of the soil ORDR o 
rest of the world, why did not the farmers and the planters of the colonial 


days, who had a clean, white sheet before them, start us with a fiscal 
which would induce riches to flow in this direction and not with a“ po 
waste,” as the free traders call it? How could they have been so blini 5 
their own interests? . Whoever is familiar with our country's economic and 
fiscal l lation must concede the at 

I. That the great men who formed, advocated, and secured the 
the Federal Constitution, who ruled the coun: — the nex 
ation, and thus laid the foundations of our national poy wers not mant- 
interested in any form of handicraft, but were, for the most 
part, connected, y directly, with the semis or plan interest, 
which was then not merely the dominant but the sole reliance of tenths 


nah our 
t 885 frost men all but unanimously suggested and commended 
the io fostering of hor of home manufactures by discriminating protective duties on 
their fo 

III. That they ya nionbtedly believed that in so doing they were subserving 
the interest of American agriculture, and laboring to secure to themselves 
and their fellow-farmers or planters not merely a more assured and constant, 
but a more ene e, recompense for their labor, by creating larger, nearer, 
steadier, and better markets for their products, 


PROF. SUMNER'S THEORIES PRACTICALLY PESTED. 


Free traders contend that the staple industries of the United States, such 
as agriculture and the 8 of such raw material as may be found to 
best advantage, maini the protected industries. This ground is taken in 
arecent paper Prof. Sumner, which has been given great publicity. Be 
propose to su t his paper to a cal test—a test that even Prof. 
ner must submit to unless he es to be considered a mere e 
Prot. AS the statement that the “American people come into the 
world's market as producers and sellers of the things which are of the highest 
and most univ demand,” namely, cotton, cereals, meat, tobacco, and pe- 
troleum. Itistrue that these are things of the “highest necessity” to others, as 
Prof. * says, but they are also of the highest necessity audits cai afact 


tion of 
gener- 


which professor in his one-sided method of ly me at 
Take, for example, cotton. Our home consum n has 3 and 
5 since 1850 from 160,000,000 po’ per annum — 


two-thirds of our cotton crop, though the percentage of home consump- 
steadily both actually and relatively. In wheat and corn 
(eaveala) the "univyersal demand!“ in 1840 took about 2 per cent of our entire 
ucts, and the home demand 98 cent; in 1850 the “universal demand” 
per cent, and the home å 98.1 per cent; in 1860 the “universal de- 
mand" wanted only 1.8 cent, and the home demand 98.2 per cent. 
Then came the war the great agricultural development in the Western 
States, and in 1870 the “ universal demand! had increased to 3.5 per cent and 
the home demand OAE percent; since then the universal demand” has 


aver: annually about 6 per cent of what ouro pulation has con- 
sum. Of meat, the next great requirement,” sivand ite products stand 
tly first. The value of the exports of hogs and hog products by 
for the last sixty years has been increasing by leaps and boun 
until it almost makes one to ou A000 000 the rows of figures. — 
in the o en 1830, at about 81 to $17, 
in the decade the next decade; to $90,000, 


;_ to 850.000, in 
1860; to #214,000,000 in that in 1870; and in the decade end- 


the eg pei sum of 8051 


that 
sig «r= 1880 „000, 
lorious figures these for free traders to Toll off with such phrases as uni- 
versal articles of highest necessity,” ‘commanding advantage 
on earth,” etc, And they catch the unwary, who donot know tens the home 


That 18. average annual aay See 


has annually averaged about 2 280000 000 W pounds and the production about 
500,000,000 5 the home and foreign demand being about equal. Less 
than two-thirds of our Heh gece en of petroleum is — 

Now, it will be seen that this big economic unit, United States, con- 
sumes about 33 per cent of all its cotton, about 94 per cent of all its cereals, 
about 87} Pe cent of allits hogs and hog products (and a much larger per- 
centage o other meats), about 50 per cent of its tobacco, and about 35 per 
acti of its petroleum. Right here it would seem we have the limitation of 


versal demand“ for our articles of “highest necessity.” Our com- 


mand advantage on earth“ is in cotton, petroleum. and tobacco. In meat 
and our home market will soon catch up with the food supply, and the 
“commanding advantage“ is clearly at home. Thea 5 ot 

of tobacco 


our exports of raw cotton for a ears has been about $200, 
for the same period about £25,000, of petroleum about $42,000,000. So our 
“commanding advantage on earth“ is annually worth about #267,000,000, and 
to that extent and in those three items we control the world’s markets. 

Prof. Sumner, whois sup; to bean educator of youth in this country, 
Says we have loaded up these industries with a lot of parasites. 


WHAT IS A PARASITE? 
In botany a e means a plant which grows upon the living par of 


other 3 an animal which lives upon the bodies of o — 
mals. Sumner 1 here to the protected industries of the United 
States, oad thn the inference is 28 Dr industries derive nutriment from 


the industries of “ commanding antage on earth,” in short, live on —.— 
This presupposes that the ee “loaded up“ have the nec 
ishment with which to feed the parasites. Letus take stock of the parasites; 
Here they are: 
“PARASITE INDUSTRIES.” 


88828888388 
88888888888 


5 


e intentionally omitted “F,” G,“ and H! - tobacco, provisions, 
quo: 


So we haye annually 84. 000, 000, 000 worth of parasites extracting their annual 
nutriment from the attenuated bodies of 000, 000 worth of co in- 


dustries. The wonderis howthe 5 — g u pbc Aye long; and yet, 

the widow's cruse the “co: out in a remarkable 

degree; for, strange as it may seom, — more — 58 8 have increased 

the more vigorous the comm: 3 oad become; and if the sta- 

tistics of exports show einen the vul; nd unaccustomed to Prof. 
‘ht be led oP . that the command - 


Summer’s methods of reasoning 
industries,” upon the whole, rather enjo: n lot of domestic par- 
ears, “bo the ai ustries which have con- 


asites.”” At any rate, for man: 
trol of the world’s Arkel ANA S donn t parasites’ which live on these 


Industries have grown and PPn and 8 together in a manner 
that has astonished the“ universal demand” whore b 

But the most surprising thing about this le business is that the para- 
sites have become ten times greater the most universal de- 
mand;” vand altho the annual amount of Aber hy now required to feed 
these tes—if I may take the estimate from free-trade sources—far oak 
ceeds in value the aggregate of the annual salable product of the 


which they feed, the process is going on just the same, and both the victim 
and the wincimised aos prospercda and happy together. Far from “using up 
all the advantages which the strong industries enjoy in the World's markets, 

the parasites seem to have im into these industries a vigor and advan- 


tage which they never had befo: 
of the present tariff (1860-85) has 


bee ee Summer Wil admit that the t in that period the export of his firs 
n most 0 ar: e 8 Tt o t 
p pas doubled; his second “st: ind 


at industry” has more than 
the moni fat have increased twenty- 


s Prof. Dele “but what would have been 
the increase in the e it not been for the paranne VaR The answer 
— xor do not — — Tao 40055 very much if Prof. Sumner does. If he does, 
not taken the public into his confidence. That is the 

des own region of theoretical political economy. Its a 
a strewn with wrecks. It ay, for aught I know, be 

the spirits of departed political „ ha ve never been able to ex- 
plore that region while on this eart 

No man has yet been able to prove a that the world's market” would have 
taken more of our cotton, more of our more of our meat, more of our 
tobacco, more of our r petroleum than its necessities required; nor that it 
would oblige us and take more than it can consume if we removed our cus- 
toms duties. It can be 28 3 that millions of artisans from Eu- 
rope have been attrac to pursue their handicrafts because 
of the advantages offered see RA the war 5 5 tter and cheaper food, nearness to 
raw material, higher a of wages, and better government. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is: Does it pay to have wealth (for population is gen ) in 
this channel (the United States) or in some other? t is, does i y the 
United States? Judging from our progress agriculturally, industri y, and 
commercially d the last quarter of a century, and our rapid accumu- 
lation of A I should think it does. On the one side, therefore, we have 
known facts and actual results, and on the other a vague supposition im- 
possible of tangible proof. 

CONSPIRATORS AND CONSPIRACIES. 


fold. 
“That is all 0 DEONT IA 


The most entertaining part of Prof. Sumner's eee is that part in which 
he gra tures the nations of the world ing and hoping. that 1 — 
ons wi 


wayward United States would “enter upon free — 
them.“ It seems almost incredible that a man of Prot. Sumner’s ted 
ability could advance an argument so supremely silly, And what follows? 
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Because we have refused to do this, because we have gone on creating para- 
sites to “use up our strong industries!“ (not the world's strong industries), 
because we have put on airs,” and because we have built up a house of 
cards that is soon to fall down and injure us (not the nations of thé world), 
the hoary-headed nations of the world haye waxed and propose to pun- 
ish us for our folly. But how? They have ente into a conspiracy, so 
Prof. Sumner says, to raise cotton, wheat, meat, tobacco, and petroleum in 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and South America, and all because “the vexation 
produced by our legislation“ has produced “a high degree of irritation 
us. 


inst 
ay doubtit Mr. Sumner could make the youngest member of his political- 
position is illogical hi 
ase 


twenty years it has been buying of us for mere friendship, or in the an- 
pation that we should change our present policy, 15 the weakest cee 
Sumner a 


with improvement and civilization.” 
tinctly orms us that the protective system of the United States has irri- 
tated the nations of the world to such an extent that they are just now en- 
gaged in opening up the resources of Asia, Africa, Australia, and Central 
erica, to ig ba the United States. 
Here, then, is an instance where the protective system is not “at war with 
improvement and civilization.” ‘There is no view of our tariff controversy,” 
says Mr. Sumner, “which is adequate unless it takes into consideration the 
world-wide relations of commerce,” This is true; but we wish to remind 
Prof. Sumner that a view which excludes the ‘ess Of this nation under 
portance of our 5 
e- 


If. therefore, “Indian wheat competes with our wheat, and African cotton 
with our cotton, and Asiatic petroleum with our petroleum,” a political econ- 
omy which is built on the theory of a mythical world’s market, “no matter 
how hysterically it may be advocated, is not big enough for us. The“ su- 
perstition“ that no matter how much wheat and cotton and meat and oil and 
to is uced,'the price will remain the same, while the “universal 
demand” will steadily increase, is indeed “a lo out of date” with 

rogressive political economists, while that old abenrdity, that itis best to 
vere our Workshops in Eng „France, any, and Belgium, and our 
farms and plantations on this side of the Atlantic went down in the ruins of the 
late Confederacy, and the evidence of this piece of human folly was destroyed 
when the Montgomery constitution was burned. Even the section of coun- 
=. advocating this policy has seen the folly of its ways, and is starting man- 
u Acari centers alongside of what Prof. Sumner contemptuously calls 
“truck farms. 


FACTS ON THE “STRONG INDUSTRY” ARGUMENTS. 

Their argument, therefore, that it would pay those engaged in the para- 
site industries.” as Prof. Sumner calls them—that is, in the manufacture of 
iron and steel, and woolens and cottons and silks—to turn their to 
the cultivation of the soil and the 
force because 


en 


po 

T and the tage 
Beinn nas Pona to ges 
Britain is not ö neither is the supply limited to the United States. I 


Russia, Germany, France, E; t, Turkey, Denmark, Chile, Austria, Spain, 
Australia, and British India. ne we still ho) 

theseco: But within eleven years British 
from the thirteenth and twelfth positions in su 


to the fourth ana fifth—from furnis one - ten 


1 

The first cost of raising wheat in India is less than in the United States 
but haps not so much less as represented. It has been recently claime 
by Eng! authority that wheat can or could be grown in the central prov- 
inces at from 18 to 21 cents per bushel; this is denied by the chief commis- 
sioner of the vince, and the first cost in the districts near the railway is 
estimated at 35 cents a bushel or $2.80 per quarter. 

It is safe to assume, in view of these facts, that wheat can be raised in In- 
dia ata cost so low, and in quantities so enormous, that, given a 
moderate rate of to the coast, the Indian cultivator, whose hel 
costs him but afew cents per day, will be able to compete in Europe wit 
the farmer of America or Canada. er rates of carriage may at first 
y overcome. These are in brief 


that by admitting foreign manufactured goods into this country free of dnt: 
can farmer's chances for this probable com 3 Will be im- 


to be met with favor 
nited States, free of 


duty, of all cultural products, including wheat, for food products and 
necessities of life could not remain dutiable and manufact articles free. 
The market for 94 per cent of the ce raised by our farmers in the West- 
ern and other States would thus be opened to fo: com: tion, and our 


reign 
farmers would be liable to an attack in what I have shown is their strongest 


and most profitable market. 

On the other hand, the abandonment of the protective system in manufac- 
turing industries would alike affect disastrously the American farmer’s in- 
terest. 

First. American laborers and artisans and their families who now make 
the manufactured goods in the United States purchase American grain and 
American Visions. 

Second. German or Belgian or British laborers or artisans who would, 
under a free-trade system, make the manufactured articles for the American 
5 or probably would be supplied with this cheaper food from India 
or other lan 

. The men thus banished from the mine, the furnace, or factory in 
our own country are told by the free traders to seek the land; in other words, 
to increase the production of wheat. But the supply of wheat is already su- 
3 and in the production of it our farmers are said—with some 

ruth, we have seen—to be in danger of being compelled to compete with the 
cheapest labor in the world. 

The abandonment sf protection will in no way help the farmer, as the free 
traders claim. It will stop immigration, and hence lessen the ever-increas- 
ing demand for food at home, while it will leave him in a much worse posi- 
tion than he now is in, in the matter of Indian and Russian competition. In 
the re of Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania: 


primary want of the American farmer is aquick, remunerative home 


THE FREE-TRADE SHADOW DANCE. 

It has been most truly said that the insurmountable act that free traders 
always omit in their grand shadow dance, the world's market,“ is that the 
world’s market is not large enough to admit of us dum into it sufficient 
of the products of our most “ advan us industries to pay for what we 


wantin return. And even if it were possible for the world's markets to con- 


es all Bo could produce under such circumstances, we still have the 
world's 7 

Go to China, and a duty confronts you; to rapidly disintegrating Turkey, 
and before you land your goods 8 per cent ad valorem is demanded; to the 
Fiji Islands and Tasmania, and they demand 10 percent ad valorem; to New- 


foundland, um, or Greece, you must pay 12 per cent; Holland and 
New Zealand, 1 cent; Austria, 20 to 25 per cent; Canada, 25 to 30 per cent; 
ictoria and 25 per cent; Spain, 24 per cent; Portugal, 26 percent; Bra- 


zil, 30 per cent, the Argentine Confederation, 40 per cent. France, Ger- 
many, and Russia are so hedged round with tariffs that the most ardent free 
trader would hardly claim unbounded markets in those countries for Amer- 
ican products. And these are the markets of the world“ which free traders 
glibly about, but of which they appear to know but little. Our home 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE OF THE REALITY. 


Not only has the developmentof home manufactures secured for the Amer- 
ican farmer an assured and constant market for 94 cent of his grain, but 
ithas increased the value of his land and added to the recompense of his la- 


bor. 

The increase ingrain production," says Prof. Brewer, an eminent author- 
ity on the subject, “since the vious census enumeration is, in part, due 
to the cultivation of new lands in the West and Northwest, but more largely 
due to gain in farming regions already occupied in 1870. popular belief 
that the chief increase in production and the rapid growth of exports is 
due to the cr of new and — lands is not sustained by the census 
enumeration. 8 es uction show e most of the 

ti tables of show that the most of the gain is in 

the regions some time in cultivation, and on lands ranging in value from #30 
acre upward. 

5 So the agricultural gain, after all, is not in those States which are given 
to is ideal free-trade condition not only of 


over who: 5 which is the 
the South and West, but of the whole United States, It is not in these States, 
destitute as they are of di ind that we are to look for 


iversified 
pee production. Mr. Dodge has shown us that the value of land in States 
longing to the purely agricultural class ranges from about % to $10 per 


acre. 
No, the great agricultural gain must have been in those States where the 
val f land, thro’ rsified has 


ue o ugh dive: industry, been increased; where the 
vi 2 capita uct is greater, nee are paid to laborers, 
and the labor of 1,000,000 men produces $160,000, nnay more in value 
than the labor of 2,000,000°men can produce in the same time working in the 
ideal free-trade State: 
Value per acre. Value per acre. 
New Jersey.. 865. 16 Michigan .....-...2. 2.22222 asea 15 
New York 44.41 | IIlino 31.87 
Pennsylv: su ý W: 


In these States, then, which are all more or less manufacturing 


States, 
Prof. Brewer tells us to look for the most gain in agricultural production. a 
And in this tained Mr, 


Prof. Brewer is sus by Mr. Dodge, of the Agricultural 
Department, who has demonstrated statistically that values in agriculture 
are enhanced by increase of nonagricultural population. 

To test the value of Mr. Dodge's h thesis, I will divide the States and 
Territories of the United States into four classes; the first having less than 
30 per cent engaged in agriculture; second, those with 30 and less than 50 per 
cent; third, those with 50 and less than 70 per cent; and fourth, those ha 


Apply- 


70 per cent and over, being almost exclusively agricultural States. 
ing this tes to the value of lands, the following result is obtained: 


Classes. 
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The owner of land thus finds a 


t advantage in the increase of the pro- 
rtion of nonagricultural pop 


tion. Does the cultivator of the soil ob- 


an annual product of higher value? The answer is an emphatic afirma- 
tive in the following statement from the census of 1880: 


There are nearly twice as many agricultural producers in the fourth class 
as are found in the first, yet the crops of the 1,000,000 are worth much more 
po. than all the results of labor of the 2,000,000 workers. The class that 
has 58 per cent in culture makes $101 per annum more than that which 
has 77 per cent; and the class with the lower average of 42 per cent gets $133 
above the ea: ot that which averages 58 per cent in agriculture. 

Not only is the owner benefited by diversified industry by the increase 
in the value of his land, and the farmer in the increased value of his product, 
but the laborer in the rate of his In 1882 the wages of i- 
cultural laborers ave: nearly #25 in the t and second class, $19.50 in 
the third, and $13.20 in the fourth. The demand for wheat and corn, beef and 
pork, the products of Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and other States 
of the second class to supply home, Eastern, and foreign markets, brought 
up the value of farm labor to an equality with wages in the States of the first 


ass. 

Ref to these tables, Mr. Dodge says: 

“The influence of manufactures, of mining, of any productive industries, 
on local prices, whether of farms, or farm products, or farm labor, is plainly 
traceable in States and in various districts within the States by the furnace- 
fires, the mines, the factories, that thickly dot the location where high prices 
for farm labor prevail. The diagrams illustrate in a striking manner the 
re rap nae of what may be deemed a law in industrial err psf and show 

t the value of farm lands de s more upon the diversification of indus- 
try than u the fertility of soil, and that the farmer’s income is high- 
est where farmers are fewest." 

The frée traders propose to increase the number of farmers, decrease the 
bert of land, bring down prices, and reduce wages by making the artisan a 

armer 
SOME BRILLIANT EXAMPLES OF THE LURID SCHOOL. 


As a rule they are colle; ofessors. 
lieve that they have established a series of Drope aona compelling belief in 
the doctrine of free trade. It was once an old sa; in England thatno man 


could conceive the pitch to which human conceit could soar unless he had 
served in a ligh 


eges 

scribed. They have so repeatedly told the highest intellects of the Republic 
that if a man has not yet made up his mind on this subject it is because “he 
has no mind to make up,” that thereis a wid conviction in the pub- 
lic mind “ that somewhere and somehow in the science of political economy 
are imbedded principles which establish this theory; that there are definite 
data in that science from which these conclusions inevitably flow; that there 
are certain scientific postulates from which can be unalterably deduced the 
economic Lamar: Bd free trade.“ A search for these principles, these definite 
data and scientific ates, most thoroughly s the shallowness of a 
school of economists who, though at least twenty-five years behind advanced 
economic thought in land y, have succeeded most admira- 
bly in adve themselves and disseminati: their views, for which they 
could have no c to originality, in the Uni States. 


THE ROAD OF HUMANITY AND COMMON SENSE. 
ears a reaction against this 


gave themselves too little trouble to study his variations. They neglected a 
arge 


mary 5 ey laid down laws with re; to profits and 
which did not really hold, even for 78 — in their own time. And it is 
apon this sort of economic reasoning that the 1 ers of the 

nited States base their constant raids against the and their claims for 
a he They areat least twenty-five years behind the times, even in Eng- 
lish politico-economic thought. 


While we are ha fund theory ”—the g inhumanity of the 
older economists—an ttle maxims about those extremely myth- 
ical persons, the“ consumer“ and the “economic man,” dealt out to us as 

\ economic revelation, the new era of political economy has come to Germany, 
while the sunshine of a more humane doctrine 1s glimmering through the 
dense and stern economic fog which has for the last fifty years enveloped 
British thought. The fact is that recent legislation in England has undoubt- 
edly unsettled the minds of many. The supposed leaders of economic 
thought (Gladstone, for example) have practiced with impunity what they 
have for years been pearson Se people was prohibited by the faith. It has 
been truly said by a recent British writer on political economy: Political 
economy was sent packing when we the Irish land act.” And he 
might have added, it received a decided snub when the recent royal commis- 
sion on the de on of trade was appointed, and it may yet receivea more 
serious blow should that commission make a fair report. 

The statistical and historical schools of political economists have their 
most brilliant thinkers in Germany, though their followers in the United 
States rank higher in pointof ability and research than the second-hand pro- 
fessors and alleged economists who advocate theexploded theories of Cobden 
and ae The old-school political economists began with theories and then 

the earth (take, for example, Malthus) for facts to sustain their 
sition. The special feature of the new school is that it rests on fi es which 
are constantly renewed, and that this repetition supplies a always in 
movement to the inductions drawn by it from the facts. The new school of 
political economists also contend that a knowledge of history is absolutely 


necessary to the political economists. This the free traders discard entirely. 
The new method takes account of time and place, and of historical sur- 
roundings, and examines historical pg! es omens The advanced men in the 
new school maintain that the whole life of the world has necessarily been a 
series of grand economic 9 to understand the drift of which the 
experience of states and statistics must be consulted, forthey record the pres- 
ent pga life of — 5 world. inca 4 

Knies, the eminent German po economist, lay ;down with great pre- 
cision the methods of this school of thinkers. The field of investigation, he 
says, is the economic life 9 and this life is in each case a unity as 
truly as the life of an individualman. Allà priori doctrines, allassumptions 
signe aside by this school. d th 
way in ce and another in Germany. No 3 is made of 
discov vern all countries alike. It has been tersely JÈ 
by an erent of this school that they know better than others what the 
do not know. Would that such light might dawn upon American theoreti- 
cal free traders! 

Prof. Richard Ely, in his ‘Past and Present of Political Economy,” in refer- 
rr to this school, says: “Not the least merit of the younger school consists 
in this; they have shown that the attempt to construct a purely theoretical 
political economy 1 apart from considerations o 1 is as vain 
as the search for the philosopher's stone.“ It goes still farther on the road 
of humanity and common sense, and refuses to acknowledge (laissez-faire as 
an excuse for do nothing while 8 starve, nor to allow the all- sum “- 


ciency of competition as a plea for grinding the r. InitIcan reco: 
with Prot Ely, “a return to the nd ciple onan sense and Chris- 


that 


“VULGAR PERSONS WITH ILL-REGULATED MIND.’ 7 


With the t students of social and economic reset ite in land and 
Germany ta this advanced ground, the mere theorist will no longer be 
able to sneer at protection and brush its advocateson one side as vulgar per- 
sons with ill- ated or uncultivated minds. The call is u the hes 
trader. He must debate the question with facts, fi and history, and 
no longer hide behind theories that rarely or ever come out quite right, and 
rely on prophecies which are never fulfilled. 

In short, the arguments for or against free trade or protection must rest 
upon a foundation supplied by the records of national progress during the 
last half-century, and a study of the exist! conditions of industrial popu- 
lations. Such records are now made by all European nations, as well as by 
the United States, fully supplying the requisite ormation for a scientific 
study of their industrial condition. Departure from this precise method of 
inv: tion can y result in a rehash of the theories of a past age, and 
involve the student and the legislator in a never-ending circle of useless dis- 
cussion and dangerous experiments. 

Buta still more formidable foe to the abstract political economist has arisen 
in England. I refer to Prof. John K. Ingram, LL. D., a man ot ripe learning, 

eat ability, and an advanced thinker. In an address read in 1878 before the 

ritish Association for the Advancement of Science he assailed with great 
skill and vigor the current political economy on four grounds: 

First. The attempt to isolate the study of the facts of wealth from that of 
other social phenomena. 

Secon e metaphysical or viciously abstract character of many of the 
conceptions of the economists. 

Aa =~ abusive preponderance of deduction in their process of re- 

arch; an a 

Fourth. The too abstract way in which their conclusions are conceived 
and enumerated. 

Since this address was delivered Prof. Ingram was selected to write the 
article on political economy for the “Encyclopædia Britannica,” and he may 
be siro regarded as representing the most advanced thinkers on the sub- 
ject in England. 

ALL-OF-US VERSUS A PART. = 


Ex-Governor Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, in a book just published, 
has answered the free-trade Ket ea’ one t of the community collecting 
— 3 so completely I could add nothing to it, and therefore 
use words: - 

“Now, to say that in the United States, pom into a highly diversified 

under the conditions of just and symmetrical development, one 
part is maintained at the hoe of another; that one man enjoys’ or can, 
under any known economic laws. oy another man’s is a gross 
blunder which amounts to an absurdity. The whole nation, socially, politi- 
cally, and industrially, is a growth. 

“The society, as an 0} ized unit, discharges functions as a whole, and 
these are other than, and in addition to, the functions disch: by its sev- 
eral parts. The anatomist, by means of the dissecting-knife, or by chemical 
analysis, treats separately the different organs of the body to see their me- 
chanical structure, or to learn by observation what operations they actually 

rform. We thus speak of the tric juices. the liyer, the brains, the 

eart. Separated from the body, the parts become meaningless; and while 
they continue to bear the name, they cease to be the thing they were when 
oined in the vital 3 of lite and health and growth. We speak of la- 
rers, capitalists, landlords, producers, and consumers. There are no such 
people detached from society. 

“Ina proper environmentno one part of a true 88 grows at the ex- 
pense of another part. The liver can not complain that it would have less 
work to do if the stomach did not tax it; nor could the brain exclaim that 
its efficiency is reduced by the necessity of sharing nutrition and nerve force 
with the stomach; nor the stomach rebel and set up for itself because it was 
compelled to ‘share its abundance’ with the heart and the vascular system. 
All such attempted treatment of the separate parts of a distinct or; 
is not only aps f useless, but is positively vicious, In suggesting error, 
and leads to conclusions which must be undone and corrected. We tail to 
identify the real organism we have in hand, and we undertake to deal with 
the 5 as if they were new wholes. 

“If the United States, under the supposition we have made, would have 
grown up into an orderly, symmetrical system, with codrdinate structure 
and balanced functions, as must have been the case, then there is demon- 
strably not in the foreign environment which must have necessarily 
changed it. ehave, by restrictions on foreign trade, preserved our ori 
and natural condition. We are at least no worse off thanif our territory 
constituted the planet and we had it all to ourselves. Under such aform of 
growth, to talk about protection, under which we preserved this status, as 
altering the distribution of property. so that one man enjoys another man's 
earnings, or as enabling one ci m to collect taxes of another, is a fallacy 
of the same kind as the idiotic system of accounts in which the brain should 
be charged with the 8 ot che stomach or the nervous system be treated 
as collecting a tax on the tive organs. Unquestionably protection, as 
against trade, altered the distribution and consumption of property; 
that is, we produced and consumed different kinds of commodities in a greater 
variety and in different proportions, but that had no effect to transfer one 


‘ 
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man’s earnings toanother. It did not repeal or suspend the great overmas- 
tering law of competition.“ 


THE NATION A LIVING ORGANISM. 


Every sensible farmer in the land can and understand Mr. Hoyt’s 
com) n. This nation is aliving through diversified industries. 
We have, as Mr. Hoyt has pointed out, become evolved into a highly special- 
ized organism, with differential organs and specialized functions. It costs 
more to be a vertebrate than to bea jelly-fish. The nation must submit to 
the tax, as the free trader likes to play on words, of having higher and more 
numerous sensations at the cost of greater mditure of vital force. But 
the object of all production is consumption; the end of all consumption is 
destruction. The motive of all effort is satisfaction of desires. 

The possession of these sensations and the ability to gratify them have 
been the object of its struggles, the test of its civilization, and the end of its 
existence. In the environment in which it found itself, and with the capa- 
bilities backed up 1n its being, the jellyfish must perish as such, or into 
the perfected The transformation doubtless cost somet ; its 
energies were taxed in the operation. But it pays to be a vertebrate. 


LOVE OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Having examined the credentials of the free traders, and having estab- 
lished their standing among their own friends both in the United States, in 
land, and in Germany, and having, I believe, set forth their year pomis 
ch seem to be their old assumption that what is true of the vidual 
considered in his social group is true of him apart from his social group, 
which is, in fact, an assumption that a structural part in an 
could perform the same functions as a se te whole which it does when 
correlated with the other units in an or; whole,” which is an assumption 
that “what is true of hydrogen in the chemist's jar is true of hydrogen in 
111 t mip tang uf: b; culture and mining, 
rue that manufactures are suj y an A 
but the manufacturer is not supported 8 and miner in the 
sense of at the expense of—by taxation levied one for the other. They are 
co-workers in one unity. Having established this, I next Tapane to prove 
that while tection is important in sus this great ustrial organ- 
ism, It is synonymous to love of country or love of the Republic itself. 
In his exceedingly able address before the American Church Congress at 
New Haven, last October, Gen. Tremaine quoted the words of Montesquieu, 
that virtue in a republic is a most simple t ; itisaloveof the republic.” 
yBuationsl eystem which brings prosperity to the country by developing 
to a natio: m whic: 6 coun y develop: 
its productive powers, and which thereby airy — the sphere of usefulness o 
the inhabitants and secures to them a large share of those things which add to 
the enjoyment of life and bring into play the highest faculties with which man 
is endowed? Patriotism, attachment to country, love of the Republic, na- 
tionality, are mere sentiments, say the free ers, Which logic ores en- 


posed 
family. Since the world 5 been found ready to shed his blood 
for either; and so it will be h the long ages to come. To discuss this 
question with the idea of natio ty left out has always seemed to me su- 
preme folly. Nothing cal can come of it. The experience of States 
and ‘nations alone can guide usin the never-ending attempts to elucidate 
these complex questions. The relative relationship of one nation to another 
must be asce: ed before it will be safe to estab! reciprocal relations. 


ALWAYS A BRITISH POLICY. 


facturers. r this reason, those endowed with the simple virtue of love of 


ngland, 
which has flourished anc gronn PERERA EATS by levying contributions on 
nations in a less advan condition which, either through internal dissen- 
sions or weakness, have fallena prey to her policy. And what has that policy 
been? Always a British policy. 

Prohibitive tariffs when British manufacture was in its primitive condi- 
tion; the navigation act when the mercantile marine had to be increased in 
order to bid defiance to the Dutch; the absolute wiping out of our infantile 
industries under the colonial régime; and a free-trade po for their destruc- 
tion after the love of the Republic had established the United States. In 
short, there is nothing to be found in the study of the general political policy 
of England that bears any resemblance to what theoretical free traders 


ct with Hee pos pears to Jupiter or Sat 
ask any of the so-called politi economists if they can harmonize 
recent legislation in 


he acts: the factory act, 1874; the factory and workshop act, 1878; the arti- 
san’s dwe. act, 1875, and the subsequent acts of 1879 and 1882; the public 


city Supply. Ireland.“ 1880; the relief of distress act. 

ands acts, 1874 and 1882; the agricultural holdings acts, 1875 and 1883; 
the electric lighting act, 1882; the alkali acts, 1874 and 1881; the pollution of 
rivers act, 1876; the wild fowl preservation act, 1876; the destructive insect 
act, 1877; the seal fishery act, 1875; the employer's liability act, 1880; pay- 
ment of W. in the hosiery trades act, 1874; merchant OREO pay mens of 
wages act, 1880; the Pong ye eT Pra protection of property act. 1875; the em- 
ployers and workmen's act, 1875; the trades union act, 1876; the allotment 
holiday act, 1875; the bills of sale acts, 1878 and 1882; the 


act, 1872; the bank 
and merchants’ shipping act, 1876; the land law, 


unseaworthy ship acts, 
Ireland act, 1881. 
THE SCIENCE OF HUMANITY, OR OF WEALTH—WHICH? 

The enactments mentioned in the last 3 are directly economic: To 
foster the national vigor; to care for the national administration of capital 
and improve the national resources; to increase the social well-being of the 
inhabitants, and RAA anh the interests of the nation generaly. The char- 
acter of State interference is undoubtedly moral, for the betterment of the 


rule as to the measure of interference that is wise. When England finds it 
to her interest toenact a purely protective measure to accomplish these ends, 
she sends economic principles flying to Jupiter or to Saturn; and while she 


does this, the shallow praters about economic principles in this country Sa 
that we must not protect our manufactures, and thereby improve the condi- 
tion of the great o known as the United States, because it is a policy 
of waste, and is not in accordance with economic principles. 

It has been truly said that manufactories and manufacturers are the moth- 
ers and children of municipal liberty, of intelligence, of the arts and sciences, 
of internal and external commerce, of navigation and improvements in 
transport, of civilization and political power. They are the chief means of 
liberating agriculture from its chains, and of elevating it to a commercial 
character, and to the degree of art and science by which, as I have shown 
actual figures, the rents, farming profits, and wages are increased, an 
greater value is given to landed property. The free trader has attributed 
this ci power to foreign trade, and in that he has confounded the mere 
exchange with the o ator. We may, then, in view of all these facts, as- 
suredly hold that for the nation as for the individual ‘‘the life is more than 
meat;“ that the quickening of noble and worthy human life among us is an 
infinitely more important thing than following the teachings of what is ad- 
mittedly the science of wealth. 

The questions which our responsible rulers have daily to face are: What 
sacrifice of national strength is needed that the nation may continue toexist 
atall? or, What sacrifice of national wealth may be wise in hope that the 
national life may be ennobled? No man liveth to himself alone.“ Private 
pru it is true, result to the employer who lengthens the hours of labor. 

is action is so far economic and in strict accordance with the free trader 
who is continually for more for more manufactures, for cheap- 
ness of production, which alone results in degradation of labor. A degraded 
3 on springs . of his continuance in this course, and 

ence the conduct is oral. 

In the one case the man acts in accordance with the science of wealth; in 
the other the state or statesman acts in accordance with the science of hu- 
manity, that the national life may be made better. i 


RELATING TO CERTAIN ECONOMIC BOHEMIANS. 


Having exposed to some extent the weakness of the theoretical nts 
which free traders are accustomed to advance in assailing tection, it is 
next pro: to present facts which sustain the tective side of the ques- 
tion, and which are likely to carry far more weight with practical 
than theassumptions of the school of economists who have appeared asmost 
angry = in American politics, and whose dismal rhetoric is to be met 
on es. 


“The fact is,” says Prof. Sumner, that a column of statistics hardly ever 
proves anything.” 

Yet, strangely enough, if a column of figures somewhat distorted will in 
any way buoy up and sustain a free-trade argument, I have not observed 
that free 5 Pia are modest enough to adopt Prof. Sumner’s A oe ping 
There was, for instance, Schedule A, which Morrison urd and 
SPRINGER and all the great Iams“ of the free-trade party used in their 
speeches last camp: to show what havoc the knife of protection“ was 
working among the Western farmers. 

Let us examine Schedule “A.” The aim was to show that protective duties 
not only increased the cost of imported articles, but that they also increased 
the cost of all the articles produced at home, and that to the extentof this 
increase the national resources were impoverished. A column of statistics 
Was produced to show that this loss was annually about #556,938,637. 

It was intended to show by these fi that somewhere between the 
producer of the protected industry and the consumer of his product produc- 
tive forces are lost; and that the actual of the latter are by force of 
the protective statute transferred to the former.” 

Mr. Hoyt, in his recent work, in commenting on this schedule, says: 

“The inference meant to be drawn is, that every individual farmer gets 
less iron for his wheat under this dispensation; that every individual lab- 
orer, every preacher or teacher with $? in his pocket; is compelled to 
them both to procure at home what he could purchase abroad for #1; and 
that some receiver of fixed income derived from American en rise could 
take the money which he received from American consumers of service 
and buy two broadcloth coats instead of one in New York.” 

Hurd, in his great free-trade speech, set forth this in most eloquent terms. 

The whole trouble with these people is, and this I shall show later along by 
Statistics, that vee ‘ttry to forget that their colleges, banks, railroads, and 
farms are on the Hudson, the Delaware, and the Mississippi, and not on the 
Taames, the Seine, and the Congo. They try to ignore the great fact that 
the earning power by their possessions is rooted in the industrial American 
organization, The tures of the American farmer and laborer, and 
of every household, are made here in our own market on better terms, both 
as to abundance and 55 than in any market in the world. We have 
found no commodity which any foreign nation can furnish us at less cost in 
labor and skill. 

We live in one civilization; the 2 ot Germany, ot Francs, of e eee 
of Holland, of Norway, of Sweden, of Denmark, of Russia, live in another. 

It may be true, as Mr. Hoyt says, that certain “economic Bohemians turn 
their backs on mostof their duties to their fellow-citizens, and, having filched 
all they can of the advan of living under our codperative system, 
would gladly sacrifice the right of the society which has placed in their hands 
the purchase-money by means of which they suey their wants; but the 
farmers of the great Northwest can not do this. eir farms are located in 
the great Mississippi Valley, and they can not move them to the valley of any 
great river system in Europe. 

Whatever benefits and develops the natural resources of the great river 
system of which they have become part and parcel benefits them and adds 
Wealth to and improves their social condition. They can not if they would 
8 the riches which the soll has given them and betake themselves to 

urope to spend it. This the college professor and the man who lives on a 
fixed income can do. He is paid according to the standard of pay in this 
country, and is annoyed when sto at the customs-house, laden as he is 
with the products of the chea; labor of Europe (a labor which exists with 
different environments), and is asked to contribute his share to the . 
of the country which protects him. It is right and just that he should åo so. 


EFFECT OF THE TARIFF ON PRICES. 


I come now to the direct benefits of a tariff. Let every protectionist 
throughout this country plant himself firmly on the fact that all essential 
objects of consumption affected by the tariff are cheaper and better now than 
at any period under free trade or a revenue tariff; that the tariff has cheap- 
ened the cost of all he uses and all he wears; that American labor is better 
paid and the workingman and his family in a better condition than in any 
other country on the globe. It is also a fact that the vast bulk of the produc- 
tions of the three greatest industries—iron and steel, cotton and wool—are 
sold in this country as cheaply as they are in free-trade land. This is in 
conformity with the law that the greatest cheapening of prices by the estab- 
oe of national industry is exhibited in commodities of the highest 
necessity. 

In the iron manufacture, the article of nails, the commodity of most uni- 
versal use produced by that industry, has declined, through domestic pro- 
duction, from 6 per 100 pounds, in 1864, to $3.50 in 1881, and $2.25 in 1 a 
cheaper rate than Ueber a OOE country in the world, and ena us 
to export, in competition with England and Australia, to South America, while 


8 e ee ö During the last three years a still further decline has taken place, un- 
ti silks, as every Woman knows, are ge here than ever before. Will 
any theorist undertake to show that the starting of the silk industry and the 
emplo: t Ot 40, 40,000 persons on this side of the Atlantic has had not to 
do With this cheapening of the product to the American consumer? it 
must be remembered that, estimated on a gold nes Ss oe has declined, 
and that too, at a greater relative rate than th e decrease of the cost of the 
raw material 


This is also 
manufacture by uction of the 585888 
ings trom 20 conis in isd to 6} cents fu 1 1843; 3 07 cents in 

FTF 


comm: 
by our Dle in the ratio of near CCC. ar. 
lation, from 30 sinh eda a See ae Ss Ces 


the woolen ind’ Ae emonstrated fact that the Naas THE POOR TAILO THREAD. 
reduction of prices . of 8 consumption, — — flan- z 8 
neis, ordinary knit goods, 10 low and medium cloth, and „ Prof. Sumner has wearied many an audience with that very old s' of 
5 fep ates th i 8 cti etn it th its 5 tax” Sar the rich Sone t Sew Pariana. 3 
our o, sus e vas eo uction econo- | * on , the mon 00 
ee inculcated into the minds the sons of these “robber m the 


ere is a statement furnished by John and James Dobson, of e 
sho the average prices for the various er Ng re ter 
ears 1560 and 1883; 1 5 tbe 20 „ Lu 0 28, 810, si: 
„ 81.25, $1.80, $1.62}, $2.35, $3.20, 83.75, 85.50, 85. 
The above includes the entire line of blankets, hom the ——. — the best 


standard make, of what are ease as plain Norway blan- 
aga OP a show a decline of 30 to 60 5 15 favor ot ane protective 


—— aper. the tailors are well-to-do 5 
Hood's su Seng: oft the he Shit’ 2 —— no application excepi in pro ve coun- 
tries. Having so repeatedly heard this from the tru ‘essor of polit- 
ical economy of Yale, the publie will be 1 to read the following state- 
ment from the agents of the Grafton Linen Thread Mills, who have mills 
also in Johnstone, Scotland: 


ar qualities made at our milis in Johns tone, Scotland. As the o. - 
tives at eee cent higher s than the John- 


ted informed 
cent cheaper now than at the period of lowest prices in 1860, 
west and 8 the reductions of price being considerably 
was addressed 


ta t the exploded theories of pamphleteers whose views have !. since 
8 dy the advanced thinkers of Europe? ig 


The prices of good and substantial garments, sufficient to supply a working- FC 
man for a year, were as follows: 
„„PC 
1 — reader to Hanes at the following table, and 
Extra pair of on a8 to whether or not the manufacture, OO ODIY OE 
Overcoat piron, pan iron, and cut nails at home has not benefited 
Iam willing to abide by his answer: 


E 


A workman a day can thus obtain his clo fora year by the 
labor of two weeks. o can ao no better than this in england I bave Pig iron. | Bar iron. Steel rails. Cut 


ess than 310 or 812. commonest uroy trousers cost in 
#2.50, while boots and shoes are more ve there than in this country. | 1874 -...-.-.--.-..---------------- $30, 25 867.95 804.25 $3. 90 
These facts in regard to our woolen ustry confute effectually the false | 18755 25. 50 00. 85 68.75 3.42 
statements circulated by those opposed to American industry and American | 1876 22 52, 08 59. 25 2.98 
labor, to the effect that the masses of the people of this country are com- treet 45.55 45.50 2.57 
pelled to pay, as a tax, the duty, not only on imported goods, to Govern- 17. 44.24 42.25 2.31 
ment, but an equivalent amount in increased cost to the American manufac- 21.50 51.85 48.25 2.69 
turers for made at home. This aise Corian tees that while tke-sost 28.50 60. 38 67,50 3.68 
of the raw material, both in the iron and the woolen industry, is higher here 25, 124 58.05 61. 12} 3.09 
than in Great Britain, FTC 2.75 61. 41 48. 50 3.47 
fact ured condition in the former industry, in cutlery, instruments, 22. 87 50. 80 37.75 3.06 
machinery, etc., and in the latter industry, inready-made clo the cost | 1881 19. 87; 44.05 30.75 2.39 
to the consumer in this a, is but aty, if any, in excess of the cost 17. 87 39. 37 27. 50 2. 
in free-trade Great Britain. Tables be trectly on this point, and show- 
ing the prices of necessities here and a will be found in the appendix. — ae aR 
These are tection prices. The average price 8 m Was #23; of bar 
„ iron, 853; of steel rails, $52.624}, and of cut ge prico 2 low are the average 
An advertisement ina Milwaukee paper attracted considerable attention | revenue tariff prices: 
in 1884. In it the advertiser gives by side the retail in 1884 se 
bleached and — eached cotton cloth, and the jobbing in 1860, 
— with the retail of ticks, printed goods, etc., now, and the Job Years. Pig iron. | Bar iron. |Iron rails. | Cut nails. 
prices in 1860. Below is a summary: 
Job! 827.87 01. 66 243K 
ise k. sa| „ ae ie 
1800. 1884. . 
ESTE — 22.75 67.50 53. 3.00 
20. 87 50. 54 47. 87 3,65 
Bleached cottons 21. 37 54. 66 45. 62) 3.20 
New York Milis, 4-4 22. 62 58.79 48. 37. 3.08 
amsutta, 4-4 36. 12 83. 50 77.25 4.50 
36. 87 91.33 80. 50 4.00 
27. 75 74.58 62. 4.10 
27.12 73.75 64. 37 3.9 
26. 37. 71. 04 64.25 3.72 
22. 25 . 20 50. 00 3.50 
23. 371 60. 00 49. 37} 3.96 
2.75 58. 75 48. 00 3.13 
i vat a ` 
Pa $24.25; bar iron, 871.52; steel rails, $3.75 
Amoskeag tons. 1 ( :16 * single item of steel nails, we find the de- 
Standard Brown Mills.. è “ort in 1874, to $27.50 in 1885. 
| 10 -or rmer been benefited by this? 
= Lancaster prints . : -06 By the steady decline in the rates of ht, which are cheaper to-day than 
i a . — pris — 05 ; G. in Great Britain. This table was compil by the Hon. Joseph Nimmo, jr., 
Middlesex shawls... 7.00 0. 50 late Chief of the Bureau of Statistics: 
By lake and | By lake and all 
I hope that every farmer will study this table carefully. It is in itself a Years. 7 | pens ES 
argument in favor of the Without protection the British man- 


‘acturers, who now boast that with free trade they can close up every cotton , 
mill in the United States, rs, and our been making thesecotton goods instead ene: 0 cies 4 One. 
23.12 25.0 35.1 
17. 10 22.0 33.3 
20,24 25,0 31.0 
ESA Ee a e eT ae} S| S 
cost e ta cent; fine . 2 
Scarfs, 55 per cent; 58 and twilied e handkerchiefs, 62 14.10 16.9 28.7 
Der cour: LOE, A yer cont: 3 A 11. 11.6 21. 1 
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Rates of Sreight—Continued. 


9.58 
11.24 
9. 15 
11.00 
12.27 
8.19 
7.89 
8.40 
6.60 


freight on wheat from Chicago to New York has 
clined. The railro pant 

rates of freight because protection, by enco 

the manufacture of steel rails, and in the manufacture of iron and other 
into the construction of cars and locomotives, has cheap- 
ened the cost of building and equip railroads 
cheap steel rails, which protection alone had made possible, has 1 


creased 
to their 8 nses. 
3 freight Totes by lake and canal. Pro’ 


BLANKETS, GLASS, AND SALT. 


When the professor tells you that the tariff doubles the cost of blankets, 


give him the plain facts: 


In order to determine the comparative prices of blankets in land and 
ew Eng- 
he statement of their cost, 


America, a pair of 5-pound blankets was recentl 
land manufacturer at the lowest possible cost. 
duty-paid, is as follows: 


Cost of 1 pair of blankets recelved per steamship Batavia: 


imported by a 


Cost at wholesale in England, 18s. 1d., equal to.........--....-.-.--..---. 81.45 

Weight duty, 5 pounds, at 50 cent $2.50 

Aa: valorem duty, per cent 1.75 15 

Gem ss n T 6 
ccc /// / / /// / A ss 9. 35 


Now, it it were true that the American price of an article is the English 


ice, plus the duties, such blankets ought to be — 9 here at 39.35 
ante nro selling at $6.20 per pair or bat 7S conte higher than fa 

uantity are al per or cen er t 

: The ment is constantly used that Americans Save to 

100 cent more for their plate-glass than if they were pe 

in the cheapest market. 

is the truth about the plate-glass question: 
B mmissioner Porter: 


‘ou started the manufacture of plate- lass, has the of that 
y 7 U g price 


y 

Q; Since 
article increased or d 

A. The price of some sizes is only one-third of what it was when we started, 
and that of others only one-half. no case is the price over one-half. 

How many hands do you 1 mae fe 8 

A. In the neighborhood of one thousand. 

Q zon manufacture practically all the plate-glass manufactured in this 
count: 

A. No, sir. I ume we manufacture about two-thirds of all the plate- 
glass in the United States. With reference to the tariff upon plate-giass, 


can say that, while we have been manufacturing it for the last or eleven 
years, the oe BNE 1 dean time have been in: also, the rea- 
son of which is that the glass become so cheap (in com 


it was formerly) in consequence of the manufacture of it 
hg time in our history when the tariff on salt has been red 
have advanced, except under the tariff of 1857, soon after 


poun 
rels, or Set pee and from 18 down to 8 cents per 100 pounds on salt in 
bulk. Imm: tely 


ending April 80, 1883, said: 

“The reduction of duty on fore salt has not had that effect upon the 
price of salt which was anticipated by those who advocated the passage of 
the act. The cost of both fine and ground salt is her than it was before 
the duty was reduced, and the importation of fine salt has fallen off slightly 
from that of 1871.” 

Once in the history of the country we tried free salt, with most ruinous 
results. This was between 1808 and 1813. Ha injured the manufacture 
in this country to such an extent that works were abandoned, the fo: 
prices were advanced, and when the war of 1812 broke ont the foreign supply 
was cut off altogether. Here is what the committee on salt had tosay on the 
subject in their report to the national convention for the protection of Ameri- 
can industries, convened in New York A 1841: 

“D the last war with Great Bri t article was sold in quantity 

in more than one of our States at 81 per bushel, when, had there existed in 

those States proper establishments for making it from sea water, it might 

have been supplied as low as 35 cents bushel; thus, under the then state 

ot ree year’s supply was equal to eleven years under the other; or 

during three years of such a war the cost of supply might equal that of 
ears. 


three y. 
"må this is the way we secured cheap salt by absolute free trade in the 


ce to the consumers has steadily declined. In 
1830 we produced but 4,500,000 bushels, and the ave: 51 — Was 21 cents per 
hi b, ,000 bushels, and the 


steadily and 
es have largely been enabled to reduce their 
domestic competition in 


; and because the — 

n- 
the carrying capacity of the railroads without correspondingly add- 
5 The competition of the railroads ra 
tection, therefore, has 
eee but has greatly helped the farmers to send their products to 


the same weight and 
y from 60 to 
tted to buy it 
e following from thé testimony of N. T. De Pauw 
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In 1880 the uction was 30,000,000 bushels and the 16 cents per 
bushel. Further and permanent cheapness in salt must. refore,be looked 
for with a greater development of home manufacture and not yf Boia) the 
over to fore The growth of the Michigan salt industry dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years of a high protective has been remarkable, 
and has had much to do withthe cheapening of the product to the consumer. 
In 1860 the total product of that State was only 20,000 bushels. Since then it 
has steadily grown. but once, and in 1881 the 2 had reached 
in round figures 14,000,000 bushels, or seven hundred fold. 
Isubmit these facts to any intelligent mind not bas a by narrow wee: 
dice or vindictive seeking: against the flourishing man tures of the s 
ern Sheree toes Lask w 
ce 


3 chen 
dustries and 


CONCERNING SUGAR AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Never was sugar so cheap.as at the sent time. I furnish from a care 
fully prepared statistical table of the erican Grocer the price of granu- 
lated in December of each from 1870: 1870,13 cents; 1871, 123 cents; 
1872, 121 cents; 1873, 10} cents; 1874, 10} cents; 1875, 10} cents; 1576, 12} cents; 
1877, 9} cents; 1878, 8} cents; 179, 9} cents; 1880, 9} cents; 1881, 9} cents; 1889, 
Bë cents; 1883, 77 cents; 1884, 51 cents. 

Sugar is adve in the grocers’ windows in many quarters of our 
cities at 6 cents 8 t is no cheaper in free-trade Great Britain. 
English writer e Manchester Courier says that free trade in in 
Great Britain has thrown 51,000 gee ore workmen out of a profita em- 

us the West Indian colo- 


t. d. ed the re , and that. in 
N ital of $190,000.000, gi 3 500,000 peo: 
ead —— refined 
8 as 


the 

in 8 The recipients of this 

pte are the foreign capitalists and foreign workers. Shall we goand do 
wise? 


The free traders will have a hard nut to crack in the fact that in the Boston 
and New York markets, where, of course, the refined product is sold without 
any rebate on the taxed raw material, the market price for refined has 
renee oer. the current values in the London market, where the raw ma- 


free. 
Granulated sugar is the princi article of export, and in the re of 
these sugars American Sanne ere . or to treie ngk 
rivals both in skill and machinery. Naturally, the erican product excels 
the British. This is the case in anutshell. We exported in 1885 $16,000,000 
worth of refined sugar, mostly to England. 

The annual consumption of sugar in the United States per capita is 43 
pounds; of bread, 442 pounds. The annual cost of per capita is #2.58; 
of bread, — tied oe capita. With sugar selling at 5 6 cents retail, lam at 
a loss to know 3 the duty. And if, as would seem to be 
the case. — is to-day lower in Boston and New York markets than in 
England uni er free e, I am still further at a loss to know how it will 
benefit the consumer 


that by the use of the strontia process 

cent have been made in German $ “mills? In thesmall 
country of um, with a population of 5,600,000, the area under beet-root 
culture has doubled since 1 and now reaches nearly 90,000 acres, while the 
product for 1884 was nearly that number ot tons. About 1 ton of sugar is ob- 
tained from 1 acre of beet-root crop. 


Herr Licht, the famous German statistician, furnishes the fi of the 
progres of the manufacture of beet sugar in Europe. In 1872 the total pro- 
on Was 1,225,000 tons. In 1883~84 it had reached 2,240,000 tons. Here are 

the exact figures: 


The world consumes annually almost 5,500,000 tons of sugar, and the Ger- 
man Empire produces more than one-sixth of it, or nearly twice as much as 
Cuba does now, and far more than that island ever did; and this industry 
was unknown to half a century ago, and assumed no importance 
until stimulated by government aid by judicious tariff. With continued pro- 
tection the United States is as certain to make itself independent of f 
nations for as Germany. ‘The farmers of the co! will demand t 
continuance of this duty—even if the Louisiana planters are blind enough to 
their own interests to let free traders confiscate their capital and demoralize 
their labor—for it means to American farmers an industry worth from one 
to two hundred millions of dollars annually. À 

— A presented the above facts, showing the reduction in prices of all 
the staple articles of consumption by the protective system, I appeal for its 
truth to common observation and to all practical men. Let the farmer de- 
cide for himself whether he does not buy his iron, his cone pe salt, his 
sugar, his glass, his crockery, his cotton goods, woolens, and necessaries 
eae e cheaper than it would have been possible if his workshops had been in 

pe. 
“RAW MATERIAL” AND Wan TARIFF.” 


We are constantly he: it said by free traders that crude articles have 
to bear so much “tax,” as they call the duty on these articles, and that the 
farmer receives little benefit from protection. 

Free traders furthermore assert that 40 per cent of dutiable imported 
goods are erude or partially manufactured articles," meaning, of course, to 
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infer articles used in the various processes of domestic industry. The fol- 
lowing table shows the absolute falsity of these assertions: \ 


Ad va- | Percent 
Classes. 


8 Articles of food and live animals 

b) Articles in a crude condition which enter into the va- 

rious processes of domestic industry 

(e) Articles wholly or partially manufactured, for use as 

materials in the manufacturing and mechanic arts. 

D Articles manufactured, ready for consumption. E 
e) Articles for voluntary use, luxuries, etc... 


Here it will be seen that of the duty collected in 1884, 31.15 per cent of it 
Was collected from i Sgt pga products, and more if we add wool, which is 
classified in Class B;“ while not more than 15 per cent, even if we include 

the Chief of the Bureau of S himself a free 
as crude or par manufactured articles used in the various proc- 
esses of domestic industries. 


The of free-traders about a war tariff are almost baneath notice, es- 
pecially when a reference to the official reports on commerce and navigation 
‘would show the following steady decrease of the average rate of duty, at- 
tributable eto intelligent reduction in the rates of duty and to the ad- 
dition from time to time to the free list of all articles that can not be profit-- 
ably manufactured in this country: 


Average ad valorem duty, free and dutiable. 
Per cent. 


raw wool, are classed 


- There is some difference in an average 2 1 ds 46} per cent ad valorem, and 
of 30 per cent ad valorem, but it is dificult to make unreasoning 

critics of the tariff see even this simple pro: tion. 
repea it is that protectionists 8 e the thirty 
millions of laborers of mm our face, and tell us that free trade will 
us into competition with them, and yet, at the same time, allow these 
laborers to land on our shores, and compete with American labor. The an- 
swer to this is, that with the same evironments, with the same institutions 
„ their higher manhood, the citizens of the Republic extend a 


to slave on through life as their ancestors have been before them; who are 
chained to the forge, the mine, the loom, the despotic ruler, without hope 


and without a future. 
DIRECT TAXATION. 


The question is frequently asked, and especially 88 how do free 
traders propose to raise the revenue to carry on this Government when they 
have succeeded in reducing the revenue from customs duties to nothing by 
adding dutiable articles to the free list. The only reply to this question is, 
by direct taxation. And what does that mean? It means the sition 
of taxation from the wealthy péople who live in the 


cities along the 
Atlantic coast, and who consume the largest proportion of the most 
highly 8 4 merchandise imported tural regions of the 


to the — a 
3 traders always squirm the most when the facts which prove 
this to be the case are laid before the farmer. 

This direct taxation could of course only be proportioned by population, 
and in one State, some farmers not long since assembled in con- 
vention did a little ciphering on this point for themselves, and came to the 
conclusion that in some counties it would be double and even treble the 
State, county, school, and municipal taxation. 

Ihave oe it worth while to make acalculation, showing oy what 
each State each section of the country would have to pay were the sys- 
tem of direct taxation, such as free traders aop In the follow- 
ing table I have extended according to population, as returned by the Tenth 

the 000,000 which is now by customs duties, and, side by 


te I have placed the total State and local taxation of each State of the 
on: 


8| 882228 


828835 


888888 8 888885 


888885 


Total State and local taxation, ete.—Continued, 


Total 
share of 
„000, 
based on 
popula- 
on. 
061,978 285, 010, 000 
„ 0 
568,716 | 6,340,000 
839,090 3, 200, 000 
201,017 6, 580, 000 
788,781 | 6, 140, 000 
507,417 | 60,720,000 
— ⅛· . . Senden phase 25,756,658 | 12,740,000 
10, 843, 630 | 7, 920,000 
19, 283,413 | 12,280,000 
8, 627, 949 6, 520, 000 
5, 838, 825 5, 240, 000 
10, 201, 605 6, 460, 000 
8,713,707 3, 100, 000 
10, 269, 736 8, 640, 000 
4,414, 821 3, 980, 000 
2, 792, 480 1, 800, 000 
2, 152, 008 780, 000 
871, 673 280,000 
1. 113, 942 680, 000 
12, 628, 005 3, 440, 000 
118,567, 052 860, 000 
293, 036 167, 640 
478, 066 „ 000 
195, 887 136, 398 
383, 47 163, 000 
126, 42 508, 000 
435, 238 602, 230 
505, 417 314, 198 
230, 228 83, 534 
2, 648, 761 2,540, 000 


I ask any intelligent farmer of the Northwest, or of the South, to examine 
the above table and decide for himself which section of the United 2 
80 i 


will be compelled to bear the heaviest burden of this taxation. Thisis 
portant a matter that I have made the following summary: 


Sections. 


New England States 
Middle States. 


with their immense wealth and ability to bear 
tate and 
cities 


The New 18 rong Sta 
taxation, will have to pay 316,000,000 of it only, while their total 
local taxation tes $42,000,000. The States, with the 1 
of New York, el and Baltimore, which now consume an 
mense 8 the ‘h-priced ae ag tm goods, will have to pay but 
re of this direct taxa ideal free-trade system which is 
to be ina ted, while their present State and local taxation amounts to 
far more n double this sum, exceeding $100,000,000. 

And now we come to the Southern States—the States which have been so 
bowed down, so they tell us, with State and local taxation, that, in many of 
them, they have been unable to pay their just and lawful debts, and are ask- 

Federal aid to educate their fliſterate—to the section of the country which 
originated the word repudiation. How will this section be affected! Vir- 
will have to pay, in addition to its present State and local taxation, 
which is four and one-half million dollars, $6,000,000 dollars of this direct tax. 

The amount which the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
bama, and Mississippi will have to 

co 


ul t to twice the present State and local 
it to be paid, I ask; and a fair question, too, is this, when 
hatever since the war these States have been declaring their in- 
ability topay the principal of their debts. Underasystem 
of direct taxation, the taxation of the Southern States, which is now 837,500,000, 
will be increased to nearly The South to-day is least affected Bid 

e 


local taxation, and they pay it, as arule, cheerfully. 
them. 


ould they pay 
New England States 
relatively a much 1 
Pose! And then this woul f 

In some counties it would amount to double and eyen in some cases fiye 
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—— 


at $20,000, $170 a year, an amount about expenditures 
well perty is more fairly 


ofmany -to-do farmers. As a rule, the farmer's 

assessed than the bonds and stocks and other person ney. of the dweller 
in la cities. in such as proposed by tres ers, therefore, 
would heaviest in agricult cts. 


——— district taxation of the United States 


000,000. The te annual amount coll import duties averages 
about £200,000,000, or two-thirds of the amount of State and local taxation. I 
have indicated the above table how this increase of 66 per cent of direct 


or not it isa system which he cares to adopt. I merely present the facts. 
It is for him to pass judgment. 


FREE-TRADE HOMES. 


While the professors of American colleges are retailing at second-hand the 
loded arguments of Cobden and Bright, some of the professors 


his countrym 
cisely what I have told the readers of my letters on the industrial classes of 


the Old World.“ 
What is the wor an's home in England like at the mt time, ac- 
investigator? One picture must ce. I present it 
e: 


cording to this Eng 
in Prof. Dunckley’s own à 

„A room, bare of every- cle of furniture that can possibly be dispensed 
with, pawned; in paa words ‘put away,’ as they euphemistically put it; the 
smallest ble fire burning in the te, one can hardly imagine so small 
a fire could keep itself alight, and it always seems to be apol for its 
existence, it is 80 very small; three or four children who seem to be all about 
the same age—they have come so quick, the poor mother pathetically re- 
marks—tumbling about on the floor. And oh, whata world of suffering there 
is in that poor woman’s face as she tells you she owes more than £7 for rent. 
But the landlady is very kind—she is a lady. How clearly does that worn, 
wan look, that inexpressible look about the sunken eyes, us of week upon 
week and month upon month of semistarvation. 

I must give the children what bread I 3 she says. No string of 
words, however sonorous, no phrases, however cleverly, however beautifully 
put together, could tell the story of her starvation half so eloquently as that 

le sentence: ‘I must give the children what bread I can get.’ en look 

at the head of the family ashe 3 over theapologeticfire. Hard! 
thirty yet, and would be strong and hearty if he could only get work and food. 
S tohim. No; he’s gotno work; hasn't had any regular since the be- 
of the year; done a few odd jobs during the ang and summer. 
‘Hasn't bro ht me ina s these weeks and weeks,’ ejaculated the 
wife.] He's a most ev He's up at 5.0 every morning. He's 


a-trying.’ 

way of consolation, the poor man adds: ‘There’s thousands 
a-walking about like me.’ 4 

“You haven't been like this always?” says the British professor. 

No, sir, replied the wife; ‘he wasearning good money when we married; 
his trade was good then.’ 

“* What is your trade?’ 

“i Making milk cans—the cans that bring the milk to town from the country.’ 

Woll. but Prople must have milk, and the cans must wear out,’ urged 

the professor. ‘How is it that the trade is so bad?’ 
„Why. sir,’ said the pale, sunken-eyed man, “you see they get the cans 
from abroad now; and in my old shop, where there used to be t orforty 
of us, there aren't more than seven or eight now.“ And the wife strikes in: 
It do seem a shame, sir, that the foreigners should get the money, and we 
poor English people have to starve."” 

‘This isno cture, It is the simple truth, and can be verified in 
ev industrial center in free-trade England. The whole country is being 
flooded with anavalanche of foreign goods, made under all sorts of conditions 
and at incredibly low prices. English goods are being driven out of the mar- 
ket, and the English workman has reached the condition di above. 
Nor is the trader and importer benefited. At first he supposed he would sell 
more goods, and, with greed which characterizes American importers 
now itching to bring this country into the same deplorable condition, urged 
the free-trade idea. 

Let us hear what one of them says, for, in these days of anglomania, an 
Englishman's words should go a long way with our ded free-trade 
countrymen: I get much less profit on the foreign rubbish (as a great deal 
of it may be called) than I used to do on well- e 5 goods. Neither 
do I sell any larger quantity of the f to make up for the difference. It 
is, therefore, a loss to me, a loss to the lish makers whose trades are de- 
stroyed, a loss to the English workingmen whom the makers can no longer 
— , a loss even to the retail customer, who, as a rule, is disappointed 
with a showy-looking but inferior article—a loss to all round except to the 
fore’ r who alone gets the benefit.” 

And this man furthermore declares that his is oe sample of thousands 
of similar establishments all over the country deal almost solely in for- 
eign productions because there is no longer a sale for the home-made. Let 


advocates this suicidal doctrine for the United States. It isa fair question, 
and one he must decide for himself. 


DECLINE OF BRITISH AGRICULTURE. 


The decrease in the total number of persons employed in agriculture in the 
decade ending 1881 was nearly 16 per cent, while the total decrease in 1861 and 
1881 was 3! per cent. Thus, while there are eee less persons cul- 
tivating the soil than twenty years ago, England is beco: more and more 
dependent apem: foreign countries for its food. The rapid dwindling of the 
numbers of the agricultural population of England may well be looked upon 
with alarm, In 1861 the tural population of the Kingdom comprised 
20.8 per cent of the total . oar gs In 1871 it amounted to only 15.7 per 
cent, and in 1881 it had fallen to 12.4 per cent. 


*Bread-Winners Abroad: By Robert P. Porter. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose 
street, New York. 
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The above startling facts on the decadence of the sgricultural tion 
of the kingdom will effectually dispose of Mr. t's rant reg: the 
improvement of the agricultural classes in England, and- the benefits of free 
trade to British agriculture. 

Facts show that the condition of the English laborer has not greatly im- 
proved of late years. The same terrible conditions of life may be found in 
the large cities as were found in 1810, and the same conditions may be found 
in the rural districts. The great daily journals ignore these facts. 

“* What is the use?“ they say; “no good can come of publishing them.” 
And so matters grow from bad to worse. Mr. Chamberlain has recently been 
e the terrible condition of the agricultural laborer, and asking how 
he can live and maintain his family on 10 shillings a week ($2.40), 7} percent 
of which amount (according to the above-named gentleman, who is ent 
— 5 3 board) is taken from him by the existing unfair sys- 

taxation. 


THE SAD STORY OF THE BRITISH SILK INDUSTRY. 


A cable dispatch from England gives the following account of the present 

condition of the silk industry in that happy free-trade land: = 
“There is a fearful condition of distress among the silk operatives of Lon- 
don. — 5 5 complain that work is virtually at a standstill, owing to the com- 
petition o . of the Germans. Their complaint is sus- 
tained by official sta cs, Which show that within the past twenty-five 
3 the number of operatives has decreased from 90,000 to 3,000. The col- 
pse of the trade is represented to be only a question of a few years, unless 
the Government comes to the rescue by laying a duty on manufactured im- 
tings to this action is g organized, and sey- 

to assist the movement. 


plies: 
: “ Withdrawal of 5 
French and German goods, combined with 


London: * Withdrawal of protection.“ 

Macclesfield: Free importation of French and German goods, especially 
black silks, velvets, and mixed goods.“ 

Manchester: The French treaty.” 

Middleton: The French treaty of 1860; coupled with the adulterated dyes 
introduced into Engiand.” 
Nottingham: “No decline, owing to the large increase in the use of silk 


lace. 

The replies to the Parliamentary uiry in relation to the collapse of the 
British silk industry in the nine principal centers of the trade are brief, di- 
rect, and ti with sadness. the 88 engaged in this industry in 
the city ot P elphia, in New Jersey, in New York, and the New England 
States prepared to “withdraw protection," with the t of the samere- 
sult before them? I think not. The condition of the industry in Eng- 
land when that country withdrew protection was similar to the present con- 
dition of a majority of the principal manufacturing industries of the United 
States to-day, namely, prosperous, with a good home market to fall back 
upor. 

ever was a more wanton and cruel blow aimed at a flouris industry. 
In 1857, a few years before the ratification of the French treaty, the import 
of raw silk into England aggregated 12,077,931 pounds. Since then it has 
dwindled, year by year, as fore manufactured goods have forced their 
way free of duty into the home markets, until the last six yearsit hashardly 
averaged sae et a per annum, in 1883 being 3,178, pounds, and in 
1881 as low as 2,904,180. On the other hand, the imports of manufactured 
1 have gradually increased in value from $10,000,000 in 1857 to $102,620,000 


There can be no question about the truth of all this. Itake the facts and 
direct from the official blue books of the United 


silk industry has likewise happen 
Britain, and would happen to nearly all the manufacturing industries of this 
country under even a revenue 2 

In the face of these facts, what reply is heard from those who are willing 
to risk industrial collapse for what they call an “economical principle? Why, 
simply this, and nothing more: That it our legislators only follow their advice 
somet will happen that has never happened. And with this shadowy as- 
surance they leave the dull and unprofitable arena of facts and figures and 
history and soar into the thin atmosphere of abstract reasoning, and look 
with eke upon the ill-regulated minds composing the Board of Trade 
of London who could attribute the collapse of the silk industry to the with- 
drawal of protection.” 


MR. BRIGHT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Not long: since Mr. John Bright, of England, wrote a letter to a Milwaukee 
lawyer, Glenway Maxon, which is evidently intended for foreign consump- 
tion. I pro: to show, side by side, how Mr. Bright talks for home con- 
sumption when he is addressing an audience in the midst of the poverty and 
wretchedness of free-trade Great Britain. Under such environments Mr. 
Bright is ob to confine himself with more exactitude to the facts. He 
does not tell the wretched dwellers in one room, of Glasgow, about wages 
doubling. He tells them the truth. Here it is in his own words: 


FOREIGN CONSUMPTION. HOME CONSUMPTION. 


Letter of John Bright toa Milwau- [Speech of John Bright, March, 1883, 
kee lawyer, November, 1884,] at Glasgow.] 

In Ireland I believe the wa: ot In the: city of Glasgow alone 41,000 
laborers on farms, and other laborin out of every 100,000 live in homes hav- 
proportion, have doubled since the ing only one room, and, further, 78 
year 1850. Ihave no doubt that the pr cent, or nearly four-fifths, dwell 
price of labor in this country has ad- homes of one or two rooms, andin 
vanced more than 50 per cent since Scotland nearly one-third of the 
our free-trade movement com- whole people dwell in homes of only 

one room, and more than two-thirds, 
or 70 cent, of the ple of Scot- 
land dwell in homes of not more than 
two rooms. 

We find poverty and misery. What 
does it mean, when all these families 
are li in homes of one room, to 
us who have several rooms and all 
the comforts of life? It means more 
than I can describe and more than I 
will attempt to enter into; and as 


and remarkable. 

Atthis moment weare suffering less 
than is the case in other countries, 
and where any acute suffering exists 


need begets need, 5 mis- 


ery beget pon aa 
and nota 


B so, in all o towns, 
life are obtained. The demands. on Mie int our sisal Lowes, chene in a 


TVT 
revenue a 0 
eee to me itis a melancholy thin: 


m the people with a more greatly 
Aia mahea eight than in the years 
tection 
hen 


look at; there is much of it whic 
excites in me not astonishment only, 
but horror. The fact is, there 
before my eyes a vision of 
families—not individ: 
lies—fathers, mothers, c 
y, sorrow-s 
rocession from their 


more steady demand for labor. You 
have made the man free; when 5 
will you be wise enough to get free neve: process: 

the labor of your people? 5 to their graves. 


3 tyke adopt free trade, or a reasonable tariff,” as you call it, we 
galt bo on high road to that condition of affairs which you so truthfully 
= home consumption. Your 

to make the American work- 
you only speak of at home, 


. rents W when you are 
Spier We admit, but you have not the a 
man believe in a policy the real results of w. 
where the facts can not be denied. 


PAUPERISM IN FREE-TRADE ENGLAND, 


The . been the means means of bringing to light the 
terrible want and th which the whole 5 structure 5 — 
a Winter, when I was in England, a 
yers. In the great eee 
. children of honest British workmen, too 


repna disease and want. Shoeless, terally starving, 
ä were sent to school. How could they study with the lan- 
t? Many of these little creatures have been 


F starvation ever 
E to taint durmg school hours—indeed, the simplest efforts caused them 


2 — tis, that, had ‘education not been compulsory, the probability is that 
and would nor tes now have been ted with the difficulty of cheap 


confron: 
f for t takes a good deal to rouse the English in this direction, 


for they have become by lo’ ‘dened to sights that eee eee oe 
tears tears of pity and the Ere apres, N n country like our own. 
m the Ayie tiie tiny waits ona 83 TEE 


is work- 


ant in Be a ne to2cents of our money. To give some idea of the 
Br hog Ponte ustrial ing need only say thateven the2-cent 
088 C 


‘or they had not, and 
to procure, th the 2 cents to pay for it, 
-dinner committees have in view is to furnish all 
cents or 1 cent, as the 
if it does that, especially the 
chari 


the dinners available for those 
—a melancholy fact testi- 
These akers 


3 Want 
dinners failed to 


he stil 


fied to by every speaker at a ey London mee: ve 
pitiful accounts of chil to school I without any t, in 
such acondition of physical exhaustionias to o make successful study an impos- 
sibility. And these are workingmen’s children, the offspring of men living 
under the 8 of tree trade, and in every important manufacturing town 
in the United Kingdom, for this charitable organization ches 


throughout the country, And this, 
ness! 


The men in this country who favor this system want you to work for 50 
cents a day, that they may squeeze the difference of a home dinner 

a penny or a ora dinner out of the lifeblood of your children, 
as it is done in free- rater a 


e England. It isa 
a Ain that itched 


wre! 
Almighty God intended for human 


ee epee of home comforts. ta 0 1 
oy ne and degradation of labor, e pend 
TS from the want of proper 1 and she mak- 


of the United Kingd 3 

lation . a E Der, au) orim a and 
ae The total 5 0 
2,351,000, while thi — ion 2 


with 


tion o 

Showing 30.6 upers to the thousand in free-trade en and only 12.5 
paupers to the Boana in protective continental 

The cost of pauperism and crime under free e has steadily increased 

, t00, more rapidly than the tion. In 1840 the 
+ it has now reached $82,000,000 annually. The popu- 
it is 35,000,000. Said Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, of Birm: ‘ore was the misery of the very r more 
intense, or the conditions of their daily life more hopeless more de- 
pra ved. 
THE STAMINA OF THE PEOPLE LOWERED BY FREE TRADE. 


A few months ago there were laid before the British 35 some fig- 
relating to London that, for the pone nen ey aie paralyze those op- 
0 


tic members ps are forever ‘ovement 55 the con- 


In the first place it was shown that there were in the metro fully. 60,000 
each of whom lived in a room. The effect of this may best 

in of Lords aftesbury: 
the effect of the one-room sys' y and morally, is beyond all 


description. In the first inde, ti the sys 5 aways leads the one-bed 

If you go into these single rooms you may sometimes find two beds, but you 
eri generally: DAT Ope bad cons ied by the whole family. T A impos le 
to say how fatal the resultis. It isdestructive of all the effects of education, 
for in such homes the children unlearn everything they have acquired at 


school during the day.” 

5 lows to the stamina of the pe 
n, Te is furthermore es 
fn 1 every man and woman lost 
Work annually, a loss which can be traced to shocking 


homes. 
By tar the most . 5 
inhabitants, hae tigre collected by the 


ts, belong to the semipauper class. 


local government board Snown = that in the last year, with respect 

op ebb ublished, more than one-fifth of te deaths that took place in 

the m occurred in workhouses and 5 more 

terrible th thanthis? One outof every five of chose we meet in the bus throng 

pide py Ma the streets of the world's great metropolis dies a 3 Yes, 
But under the glorious system of free trade we are told England has 

Rex ousnuniecce: dnceeaned tine wagea of thaas wee teak A in wealth, extended at 

i 0 ose who 
and improved their ition. R 


condi 
Let me continue with these ap statistics. It has been proved in the 

East End that about one-fifth spain seats went to school witbous having 

any breakfast, while penny dinners" had failed because the poorer c 

could not procure the necessary money (2 cents, United States money). The 

average wages of these classes were from 22 40 to $3.90 a week, and much of 

this sum is spent in rent. 


die pa and if one-fifth of our to schooleve: 
day without their ee it is time that the —— dren go t AAKA DUTA 
terrible condition of affairs possible was 1 Free eee who want 
se being about this condition of affairs in the United States by refusing 

tect our prod: and thus compel our Ameri 


Pood ee ncers, can workmen to 
and four dollars a week are tly about 


the fluctuation of wages here and eiae rest 5 Bagland. a “They 
5 ey 
the steadiness in England is due wholly to the 
1 85 line—one notch lower and star- 
PE Toate Wen yen aby the laborer, for in the richest of the 
Pater out t of every five of those who die are 
5 —— s grave. In noisom in tenem 
decay and saturated with Men amt amid 3 and 8 men, women, 
and who have to work for their bread, live 
pying, as I have shown, less actual space 
dead. Moreover, disease is sapping the 
worker, and every su 
less fitted for laborious 
In a speech before the 
8 who cham 


they 
physical and mental vigor of the 
generation of people thus 9 fed is 
on. 
ty Club in London, the Right Honorable Jose; 
the cause of the masses in d. — 


PROVEN BY BRITISH AUTHORITIES. 

The account of my Lye Waste experience was assailed 
free traders in the United States. Copies of the t New York 
ingi it and other letters of a similar character were sent over to the London 
in hopes that the facts might be contradicted. But to no pur- 
Vage 8 ae pag Bie 3 of Bool her ime peg 2 the industrial 
been indorsed by gt gorge Standard 

( December . 26, 1889 and the 


t and left by 
une contain- 


ustrating pen indus- 
that the most graphic pen can but faintly 
convey the depths of sorrow that I had imperfectiy endeavored to describe. 
, within a few miles of the sig thus r I reiterated on a pub- 

lic Mc platform every fact as publish November 10, 


were the facts challenged? 
o! Voices from the audience said the half of what existed had not been 
tol One speaker declared: 


There are more than 100,000 of the 400,000 ulation of B liv- 
ing in back courts, and the condition of the houses, if the ‘ht be called 
Ronson; in those courts [a voice: 1 1 ik — simply s I trust 

hat what has fallen from Mr. Porter, the agora and the honor- 
able member for North Staffordshire will go ete In two hours we 
have laid before us a mass of information: an if we eee, Ny ean fame the 


winter, by agitation, 3 interviews, 

—.— pom ee the peop eof te sh 
uestion. e views we e e en hall And this to b 
en Olub have been more advanced in 


the Co 
this afternoon than at mee 1 
have had the honor to 3 oy: gan: 


Every year the ward Sullivan, in a recent book, Preetrade Bubbles, 
r Edward in a recent . 
thus attacks the policy tha‘ eee to a once flo 
Listen. 3 vou — other high priests of free trade 
America or France the same percentages of crime, of 14. 2 n. of drunk - 

every five of the. aone Je eee that exist in England; ou saw one in 
every five of the Dede be toeing the line of paw ism; you could see 
— — ty m the dine distribution of weal the ceni tion of 
land and ca) 5 ; the extinction of of small propristors And 
small ustries; dene going on out of cultivation or relapsing into g 


that were formerly stron: 


saw a whole province, Hke Ireland, with 6,000, 


ished, so 5 that e ciple that has hitherto been esteemed 
all over world as absolutely le to the 3 and happiness 
5 eee 5 8 nad 

you, you your seen 
Pi TTT eee France or 
pro America, se ge I sa; have the occasion and 
read them a homily.on the curse of pro 


THE MURMURING OF MUSTERING HOSTS 


Free traders in the United — affect not — see the dissatisfaction among 
the working classes of E The 20 Vd 9 1 ves of Lancashire and York- 
shire understand how they ave b 8 rob eee a competition. They 
have watched the e rial progress of the United States, of France, 
and of Germany, un protection; and they know that it has been more 

the —1 8 years than that of Great Britain. The most 


competitors in the textile — 4 —— 

may be found at Lille, Roubaix, Tourcoing, Rouen. and St. Etienne, in 
id, Aachen, and Segre por ig in 

coal and iron districts, with such ae a as 


333 reps py teen 
d the 5 a home 8 
he contest for foreign 


's con 


iron and steel as cheaply as England can, 
gives these 2 countries the 8 


. 
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trade. In view of this, anal erig by F 
found shoddy manufacturers from Batey and 7 .. established in 
Aachen, Prussia; Lancashireand 7, Yorkshire woolcombing ; Leicestershire 
hosiery manufacturers in Saxony; Lor! wool- com “establishments 
in Rheims; Dundee jute milis in ADRO manufacturers 


in Holland. 
In still further proof of this I quote the following from the Glasgow Mall, 
October 81, 1885: 
“English rails and nyt lant are becoming less and less of a necessity 
to other nations aes Pita Ara SA . Our manufacturers are struggling to keep their 
Igium and Austria the mills are — — Austrian manu- 
y being kept hard at work in execut the large orders of 
ian rauway au Aaoi The chief Belgian makers have 
tiene E to keep them going for six months, and this oa their manufac- 
turing resources will soon be 8 ‘for the Victorian Government re- 
quire more than 40,000 tons of pursuance of the recent colonial 
ponerte to get the 8 cheapest material 3 a large share of the contract 
y go to um. 
la r. recent contracts for rolling stock, the independence of Great Britain is 
even more marked. The Adriatic and Mediterranean railway companies 
have been empowered to expend $3,000,000 in rolling stock, but have decided 
to restrict the contracts to Italian works. The contracts for locomotives 
for the Roumelian 3 have gone almost entirely to Austrian and Prus- 
sian builders. The = exportation of locomotives and rolling stock 
last year was 30 tatoo ty rd TE DOSA and this tay Saget 
dicted that another will be recorded. meneral is this new 
wine countries to manufacture for inersia, so 8 
n 


„ fos haye to choose between Seine consent tosupply E. ad 


t all. The Royal Commission 

before them by the North of England Manufacturers’ Association 
in 1871-75. „500,000 worth of manufactured in t 

Value of the same | areas in 1881-85 was only £15,600,000. The associa- 
tion complains tha a pro tection 


a federation, with 
turers’ Association 


to cut down production 25 oo 3 e Arien Sugar Reiners“ Association 
report extreme depression, attributable to foreign export bounties. 


THE erer, OE FREE TRADE. 


Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Morrison are ver talking about the palanen wheel 
of free trade. “Get down, ate Gee “toa solid basis, It is this artifical 
basis which plays havoc with your industries. In E, gland, aie free trade, 
there are no such sudden changes 8 y to de on.“ Let us 
see. Take, ior exam 0 tans the aes 1883 the United 
om built out to 750,000 tons; in 1885 
7000 tons. 5 int to any tig stunt co this the United 
Btates under a protective policy? Here is what the Glasgow Mail says of the 
condition of the laboring classes of the Clyde: 
“How do the unemployed keep themselves alive during months of enforced 
idleness? is a question that 5 in the mouth of oth one uainted with the 


terrible and long-continued on that has been r on the indus- 
Se an one ieee bie ten tans Coot Gee ee One yard has been 
closed for months past, a large majority of those who have 


totally 
renee fone to do 
have about one-third or one-fourth the number of workmen ble o: rom 3 
employed when business is brisk. Only two yards—Messrs. John Elder 
Co. and Messrs. Napier & Sons, Govan— have like a fair comple- 
mentof work on hand, and, as a consequence of state of matters, some 
thousands of men have been about our streets now for months on 
end unable to get ajob of any kind. 

*Pale-faced many of them, anxious-browed 7 Songs and seeing little or 
nothing to lead them to hope for a Bing sagen or things, or to help them to 
tide over the quickly advancing ter, which always brings additional 
suffering and privations tothe Sect the r. ‘How dothey live? Well, 
some pe would aay, if they understood all, that the idle workmen do not 

, literally they feed upon the husks which the Ə do not eat. 

Their children have to „many of th for their food, and any residenter 
in the ‘hborhood will tell you about little hungry- looking creatures 
that tap at the door after dark—because is an infr. ent of the 
Police act—and solicit ‘a bit of bread for supper,’ ‘and it brings a lump to 
one s throat to see how the teeth of one of these hungry little ones close over 

lece of warm buttered toast from the tea table.” 

us see how the balance wheel of free trade steadies and prevents the 
sudden fe fall of production in England, and how protection permits the Ameri- 
can Prt ag ay ucer to rush rapidly down to ruin, especially int the production of 


Production of steel 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 

I have not the exact fi for the United Kingdom for 1885, though a 
London journal ear: „Nevertheless, the production of steel will be found, 
when the published, to have declined 3 er 200,000 tons.“ Tak- 

the t. year, 1882. we find that the decline in ee detec steel 
ve United States has Ney hg tr ann for t three 8 
3 while the decline in the uction of steel in free-trade Great 
annually for 1 three years 191,324 tons. In 
gland the output d 1673640 tons fn 1889 to 1/09, tons in 1885, 

In the United States the was 


p Sa se net tons Pons im 1883 to 1 to 1474 07, a decrease of 363,548 net tons. The 
in the steel ind has neither been so 
actually or relatively. us the facts prove that 
at otras is, like all other free-trade assumptions, 
reer tangible facts, 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 


The aig 2 of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the de- 
ade and industry has just reached me. It is a volume of about 
E a circular addressed to chambers of 


al and in- 


commerce in the United Kingdom. The replies of these 
tions indicate Rr 


dustrial associa’ a unanimi 


the circulars of the Royal Co: 
Aberdeen: DADON re to high foreign tariffs.” 
Barnsley: F tariffs at the bottom of all our troubles.” 


Batley: ‘Affected very injuriously and very considerably by foreign tar- 
competition and foreign tariffs.” 


a 

e Í tition in neutral markets. Foreign import 
‘oreign competition in new marke 05 

duties on . goods exported abroad.“ 
Birstall (near Leeds): Increased hostile tariffs on our manufactured goods 

eg ted. and the competition of foreign manufacturers in our home mar- 
e 
Cardiff: ‘Forel tariffshave materially affected our iron and steel trades." 
Cleckheaton: “Foreign tariffs are decidedly injurious to the trade of this 


Foreign tariffs have ati ured our trade.“ 
Daniine “The depression of trade ia, to z ranae extent, me caused? by the levy- 


ing of high duties on goods exported Achy the United K 
X Dudle; 1 2 Trade is greatly restricted and returns diminished by adverse 
5 


: The imposition of very high tariffs on 
Paice — on the Continent ot Europe; also, the 
these goods in the United States.” 


sof British origin by 
duties imposed upon 


Exeter: “ Decline of — io paper trade isdue to foreign competition.” 
Greenock: and export bounties." 
Halifax: . Trade to seriously affected by foreign tariffs.” 


Hartlepool: “ Fore’ tarifs and countries have undoubtedly injured our 
trade in certain branches.” 

Heckmondwike: “Foreign tariffs have undoubtedly injuriously affected 
the trade of this district.“ 

Hugdersfield: “The protective tariffs of other countries, and even of our 
have much to do with the present depression. Their effect is 
most seriously felt on low goods.” 

5 8 subsidies on foreign fi ete.’ 
tariffs have seriously —— the traders of this district.” 

Leith: “me present on arises from overproduction, foreign com- 
petition, and the system of foreign tariffs and bounties." 

Fon verpool: “If hostile tariffs were ameliorated, and more Pee ey for- 

bounties 9 the increase in our industry would be greai 

‘acclesfield: free admission of adulterated goods from 8 * 
Manchester: ope AES LETIN ATO are the bane of our existence. Had we free 
oF ii and simple we could hold our own t all comers.” 

ag 7 “ Protective and hostile tariffs of other countries, and especially 
our own 1 have much to do with the e depression.“ 

Newark-on-Trent: Foreign tariffs, to . er especially in cases 
where n shields z been recently inorensed — ven. 
$ nona Shields and Tynemouth: paced, and bg 122118 and competition are both 

è 8 
North Staffordshire: Foreign tariffs to a serious extent.“ 
Ossett: “The trade of our town and country generally would be greatly 


improved if the foreign tariffs were removed, ora corres duty im- 
posed pion such manufactured goods as are imported any foreign 
count 

Salt Chamber of Commerce: “Prohibition duties in foreign countries, com- 


petition on the part of foreign countries, salt being imported into England 
and our colonies." 
Southampton: “Foreign duties.” 


South ot otland Chamber of Commerce: ‘‘ Foreign tariffs affect our trade 
c 
prenen. * tariffs affect glass and bottle trade adversely.” 
Wakefield: * foreign competition. 
Wolverhampton: Foreign competition one ot the main causes of the al- 
tered condition of trade.“ 


Worcester: „Sloves and celain are directly affected by fore: compe- 
tition and tariffs.” ae] 4 = z 


g the Royal 555 

sensible man read these petitions 

for free trade which come from all the ustrial centers of the United 

gou and contrast it with the twaddle of free traders, to the effect that Eng- 
d is anxious for foreign nations to continue their tariffs that in some m ms 

eae Way she may be benefited. The men who believe such a d 

ought to blush at their own credulity, while the men who do not believe it, 

but preach it, should be ashamed to meet the eyes of honest men. 


IRELAND'S PRESENT CONDITION. 


Treland’s 3 condition is due to the fact that, instead of being allowed 
to develop her own resources, she has been compelled by the British Goy- 
ernment to buy what she wants of Ireland has iron and coal re- 
sources of her own, but England has never allowed her to develop them. 
Moreover, she to manufacture cotton and woolen goods, hard 
flannel blankets and silks, but, being new 2 the . eer 
FFC of Engian on, said 
isasystem of waste. Protection, gravely. says that British echo in 


this coun 8 Sumner, is a system o 
ng lied their principles to Ireland. Prof. Sumner would like 
eb to the United States. You shall not besuch fools, said 


these senesan which 55 can produce 
Buy from us, by bo much you will I 1 
to Tto adopt th the 4 — of W. 
. . with un- 
rivers, harbors; Tn eon and 
; 8 finest of 00,00, a dairy coun- 
population and exported 

an look at her now! 

“Her land 1s not 8 — she has neither domestic industries 
nor foreign trade; her millions of acres of waste and cultivable lands; her 
ruined commerce and manufactures; her houses uninhabited; her villages 
deserted; her 5 and sheep ra diminishing; discontent, insubordina- 
tion, Insecurity, and ye sey through the nea — 75 
e crying for wor wages, an e, ragged, stricken, deriv- 
a wretched existence from her half-cultivated ‘fends: fying from the 
all these resources, and made 


es of the lain! 
tection of wanta and had it 


a living organism, a 
been applied, as I yet hope to Gi God that it will be, to that downtrodden coun- 


j 
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try, ana she had 
her 8 would have been greater under a 
is an illustration of free trade that is enough to stir the heart of every 
2005 ee and Irish-American in the world. A decrease in population of 
Ruined industries, deserted vi agon paperin and Oh tap ee noinen 
Si ed about 5 n the policy of Great ritain. I am glad tosee that 
n- American leaders are taking this phase of the tariff question in the 
United States, and are telling us 7 e rotten wheels that once turned mills 
on the rivers of Ireland, ore 5 7 beautiful harbors ot that once busy island now 
empty of Irish ships, an: their hearers of the extent to which 
the Democratic party in this country has committed itself to a doctrine es- 
sentially British. 


INCREASE OF WAGES IN GERMANY UNDER PROTECTION. 


The free traders are constantly asking the question, How is itthat wages 
are 2 in England under free trade than in Germany under protection!“ 
tionists seem to lack the courage or the ability to answer this ques- 
Hon nh 5 8 and most direct wax. namely, that they are not. The 
Since Germany has returned to protection, is better off in that 

country oe — in Eng 
After a 8 5 to establish free trade, the German Empire in 
1880 was obliged to return to protection. I spent a portion of 1883 in Ger- 
poor and . was afforded to observe the results of four years of 


Places which I visited covered the industrial regions of the entire em- 
155 The tour includea the woolen region in the vicinfty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
or on of Créfeld, the textile industries surrounding Elberfeld and 
and coal Ra ged centered around timp and Dort- 
. 3 „Bochum, Arns bore, 5 
further northwest to Bielefeld, the center of the linen in ustry e great 
comm towns of the north; thence to age . ter! ine the cotton 
and mining regions of Saxony, including Dresd 
Zwickau, Abnabur talhs: be ete. ; are yp to Leipsic, 19515 the 8 5 8 of 


a score of other opine less noted as manufacturing 12 700 
m, stee 
cot 
in 


Germany eink 
turned to protectio; 
given pr have . hundreds of 8 = the unemployed have been 
‘ofitable A dining) ‘old blast 5 h had become 3 


it nite le to to Germany 

0 e to move 
weavers and and spinners who, under free trade, 
bread and horsefiesh. 

In the great iron and coal centers of Prussia house rent is less than half 
2 775 it is in the coal and iron regions of Wales and Scotland, while 1 Beit 

vages the recent increase, are about the same as they are ‘in Great Brit- 
Germany were 3 ower than in 

trade England; but see how wages have inc in German ae 8 
and machine shops in five years of protection: 


Increase in wages in German tron works and machins shops. 


1879. 1879. 
to to 
1883. 1884. 
All works: P.cent.| P.cznt.| P.cent. 
Number OMIDIOVOE oi ass AE EE eee eee aan 25.2 33.9 32:2 
Total wages 42.0 57.2 52.1 
Wi per em loyé 13.4 17.4 14.2 
Iron steel wor. 
Number employed we. 23.5 26.9 26.3 
Wager pe essiors me] Rel fii 
Wages per employ $ 
Machine shops: 
Number eee 29.3 50.9 52.9 
Total wages 48.3 73.6 82.0 
Wages per R E oe 14.6 15.0 19,2 


The above is an official statement 8 with the e care by the 
Iron and Steel Association of the Em It includes firms, and repre- 
sents a capital of 22.000, 000, and Se oys 235,000 men. In 1879 the same as- 
sociation reports 320 firms, employing 151,000 persons, In 1884 the same 
works gave e e to 201,888 workmen, sho an increase of 33 per 
cent of the 5 eà under rotection, while the total mont 
wages paid had in per cent. I have yet to find the free trader 2 
po explain away these facts. What is true of the coal and iron and steel in- 

ustry of Germany is equally true of the woolen, the cotton, the silk, and 
the linen industry, though in these industries I have not such complete re- 
yurns. 

Wages have risen, there has been a greater demand for labor, manufac- 
turers have made more profit, and the pensaa 3 trom the tariff are 
undeniable. I can not, however, re ving one more illustration 
of how protection works in Germany. When england held possession of the 
German market under the fayorite policy of trade, she annually im- 
ported into the Empire about half a million of woolen felt hats. With the 
aid of the protective tariff of 1879, the inate of hats in Berlin has de- 


veloped to an enormously important inte: 
The German manufacturers have not only ó ryen the English almost 
23000 8 out ot the country, the number of hats imported in 1883 being only 
but they have also to obtain for themselyes a tion of re- 
countries. Still more remarkable is the fact t they have 


pute fe 
able to do this ani ot be increase the pay of the men and women em- 
Fan ed in the hat factories to rates equivalent to those paid in England. 
ted States Consul Lincoln, of Aix-la-Chapelle, says that the workmen 
8 from twenty to twenty-five marks (% to $6) a week; women 
halt’ this amount. 

The rate of wages paid for hat-making in Manchester, acco to the 
Board of Trade report of the Kingdom for 1883, page ens) for men % pa 
week and $3 per week for women. Here is an instance in which wages in 
certain industry are the same in England as on the Continent; twitch pro: 
tection has reversed the condition of things by an indus from a 
protec- 


free-trade country and giving it to a protection country; in w. 


tion, far from the cost of the article tothe consumer, hasreduced 
it, and in which tection has also the rt trade. 

The history of the linen industry of Germany Great Britain forms 
rather a romantic episode, and one which is not without its attraction to 


those people who never tire of dwell: on that alluring vision, “the world’s 
market." once controlled the linen markets of ty! world. Great 
Britain wrested them from her, and Gia ‘ow, Dun mags A 


ter got the lion's share. Bohemia and Belgium seized the remainder. 288 
Germany remained noting za a . — 8 made 9 b 
tion. Half a century has and d this time Great Britain 
been browsing in the moe fal of the“ world's market.“ Let English ate au- 
Mi Puring the last twe ty t 3 tury the linen ind Ger- 
ei e twen years o ceni e linen ustry o 

many h as increased 300 cent.“ — oy 

of Great Britain has de- 


per 
“Dury the last twenty years thet Unen b. indus 
Sete Sie an ewe a Ge e nen goods from Germany 
8 e last twenty years the 0 en om 
have increased.”—British Blue Book. E 
During the last ten years the ex of linen and yarns from England have 
decreased SORON, every year, until they soe less than half what they wsre a 
decade 0. — British Statistical Abstract, 1882. 
3 ofth e leading German flax mills at Bielefeld are 20 and 22 per 
cent above 
The shares of the ten principal flax mills of Belfast are 58 per cent below 


par.“ —Nineteenth Century. 
Germany at the present time gives 2 to 200, 000 persons in this 
industry, rob Great Brit Britain to 1 sons.“ Census of the respective 


countries for 1881, 
THE FACTS ABOUT GERMANY CORROBORATED. 


Since the 8 of my letters 218 have been honored by 
the most aaaeei attacks from the very 
with this hl h positi 
tht pamphlet: t at my tion is 
Her Majesty's chargé d'affaires 
of the German customs tariff reform of 1879, and on the zonenn of 1885. 
This report has just reached me in the London Times. 2 
. mab yk the most advanced type, but he is obliged to admit that t 
a ne popular sentiment in ard to 8 and in this he abso- 
ts the stories Which have told in the United 
States, that there was a probability of Germany returning to free trade. 


“A survey of . and trade will e — to have es- 
how far has the 
Far from 


try. 

“If it be asked what signs there are in Germany of that incipient free-trade 
reaction which some of our politicians contrive to discern on the continent 
of Europe, especially in the particular countries most wedded to protection, 
there can be no hesitation in ri eplying there are none. 

The political constellations o m pire, the highest personal influen 
the most powerful industrial and commercial forces, some of ao in principal 
press energies, all are on the side of the exis system. 
widely diffused that the tariff reform of 1879 sav: eee a gres 
ruin, and that the Empire is now onthe road to indus tess, perhaps ps 
to the succession of that 5 which Great Britain, t is th t, now 
with difficulty holds in her Protection isin the national air, and it 
will not be dissipated by foreign arguments, however accurately deduced 
from the axioms of scientific doctrine, 

The above, coming as it does from an English 9 disposes of the 
criticisms, Which. Un effect, were that Germany was to see that 
3 did not pay. None ot the other facts . es about Germany 

aye been answered in any way. 


LABOR AND WAGES IN SWEDEN 


The miners in Sweden are gene paid rane by the Car or by the pi 
according to the length of the te level dug 7 a given time, a with ad 5 
gard for the greater or less resistance of the earth. The pon 85 for the day 
of twelve hours varies between 35 cents — 70 cents, according to the skillot 
the worker. In the districts of Dannemora and Kopparberg, for example, 
the rate of remuneration by the piece is from 2 cents to 30 cents per 4 fee of 
level from % cents to#1.15 for the ore extracted and conducted to the 
surface. The powders, explosives, and repairing of the tools are furnished 
by the workers when they work by the contract, and by the proprietors when 
the work is done by the day. Women and children are employed to prepare 
and purify the ore. They earn thus from 20 cents to 30 cents per ton. 

In the biast-furnace workers earn by the piece about 40 cents per day; the 
woodcutters from 20 cents-to 30 cents, according to the season. Some own- 
ers of blast-furnaces are proprietors of forests, and employ countrymen to 
prepare the charcoal necessary for the furnace. ‘The proprietors of the fur- 
nace in this case, to the workera house, a field, and certain natural 
produce. in return for which the workman has to a certain number 
of days of work per month 8 and which constitute a sort of 
rent under form of payment in 

speaking, has the nearly general cus- 


The interest of 3 propery speaking 
tom in Sweden of ts workers by the piece, and lod not only the 
foreman but all the workers who compose the personne! of each mill 
or factory. The former receive, further, fuel gratis, and have the right of 
caper mens of a little meadow or a little piece of ground to cultivate vege- 


Their average pay at the present time ranges from 30 cents to 50 cents per 
day. At Sandvik ( district of Gefleborg) 2na ood smiths, smiths’ strikers 
and founders receive, in all seasons, cents to $5 cents per 8 
eleven or twelve hours, but they can 5 their by work 
job. The less skilled workers earn from 40 cents to 65 cents per a — 
are lodged gratis, but not fed. The extra hands are paid 40 cents to 65 cents 
per aay in summer and from 30 cents to 40 conta per su but the winter. They 
not lodged. The workers have not fixed days of rest, but they easily ob- 
tain leave for their particularaffairs. Their work generali: i ‘om a. m. 
88 0 m., With the ordinary time of stopping for meals. great part of the 
work is done by the praten of relays. oremen only are e by the 
— The other workers can quit the factory at will and be the 


seat Eskilstuna the most Repere were earn from 50 cents to 75 cents per 
day of twelve hours, inferior only making from 30 cents to 40 cents per 
day the whole season. If the workers are boarded and lodged the salaries 
undergo a t reauction, and are paid by the week. The custom: holi- 
days are left to the workers, but when they work by the week the employers 
exact of them at least fifty weeks of work in the rear. The workers work- 
by the week contract for en; ents. 

e workers in the iron works of Arboga (district of Westmoreland) 


are at the rate of 50 cents to 60 cents per day of eleven hours. They are 


- lodged free, with shed, cellar, about 54 cubic feet of wood for fuel, and sufi- 
cient land to t four and a half bushels of toes. They receive, fur- 


ther, the medical and medicine gra In case of sickness the 
company allows a sum of 15 cents per day; in case of death, it gives the 
widow #7 for funeral ; $2.50 to the husband in case of the death of 


his wife; #1.75 to the paren! 
diocre workers of the same factory also have aright to the divers aids which 
have been enumerated, but they only receive 45 cents per day. 

It one has doubts of thenarrow of the Swedish worker’s budget, 
these ought to dispel them. ey are far more effective than the 
wWageitables, because an attempt has been made to explain the environments. 


EFFECT OF PROTECTION IN FRANCE. 
Perhaps the experience of France, a nation that has steadily adhered to 


protection, may add to the evidence already given in favor of unwavering 


adherence to the protective policy. At any rate, her ces are inter- 
and instructive to students of the tariff. 
tthe 


of this century France found herself exhausted by bloody 
warsof about twenty years’ duration, and for two years afterwards devoured 
by hostile armies and subjected toanenormous contribution. Toall appear- 
ances she was crushed. three years she recovered from her suffering and 
was among the most prosperous nations in aie 

“= And whence has this mighty change arisen?” inquired an eminent writer 


of over half a century ago. 

And the reply came yn & “ She fostered and protected the industries 
of her subjects. This is the o genuine source of wealth. She submitted 
in some cases to pay higher prices for inferior articles in the incipiency of 
her establishments than she could chase the finished articles from abroad. 
The consequence of this sound po! was that in a short space of time her 
own manufactures arrived at perfection and were sold cheaper than the 


i 
Over half a cent ago, ina valuable work under the title “ De l'Industrie 
the celebrated political economist, Chaptal, said: 


Great 
‘Colquhoun, Wealth, Power, 


„000, of which 
A rding to the same authority it now exceeds 
22. 080,000, 000, classified as follows: 


Soap, candles, eto 
Sugar and liquors 


Textile fabrics, which now Son 
dles, and nearly 800,000 opera 
land abolished custom-house 

then being 8275 


ustry since 1850 in some ts of Great 
m France? 


Britain, and its increase of 80 per cent during the same time in ce 
The decline of the linen industry in England and Ireland and its increase 


ce? 
The decline of the hand-made lace trade in Great Britain, and its increase 

of 130 per cent in France? 
A second time in this century France passed ee an exhausting war, 
the victors. Yet, to use 


United States and France not uy 5 rotection, but can easily 
bear calamities which would crus Ene. 
ent policy. 

THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


dee See Caro into the economic history of European countries to 
chronicle failure of the doctrine of free trade, I will examine for a mo- 
ment the marvelous achievements of industry created by the foresight and 
wer of wise governments, of which our own country affords the most bril- 
Rant example. The architects of the Union began yan Se develop trade 
and industry by 5 we Fro 5 Seg a 2 1945 Apri 
utes are a succession o promp y the spirit which o: 
enacted the American tariff. = 
The low tariff of 1857 preceded by a few months the great commercial and 
industrial revulsion of the same year. Gold had been driven out of the 
country, ‘industries had been ruined, importations had become excessive, and 
eleven years of approximate free trade brought upon us universal financial 


In 1861 the Morrill tariff was enacted, and for nearly a quarter ofa century 
the country has progressed and prospered under it, and at the same time 
through the greatest civil war of modern times. It is practically this 
W, revised by the tariff commission, and reduced by the law of 1883, that we 
are now asked by free traders to abolish altogether, or mi y by horizontal 
reduction, or ust for revenue exclusively. There is room for further re- 
vision, but it ought to be done by intelligent and friendly hands, and after a 
careful and calm inquiry into the industrial needs of the country. 
Under the present tariff law we have grown froma purely agricultural 
country, 8 dependent upon Europe for our manufactures, to a nation 
with important industries. uring twenty years of tection we 
have added 20,000,000 to our population; the number of our ci and towns 


(with over 8,000 inhabitants) has actually doubled—from 141 to 286. The 
population of our cities have more than doubled—5,000,000 in 1860 to upwards 


ts in case of the death of their child. The me- 


of 11, 


Bo, 


000 in 1880. The important industries have developed in the same 

The annual product of our coal mines has increased from l4,- 
tons in 1860 to 96,000,000—or e Sch. ptr ger Our iron mines in 
uced 900,000 tons of ore, but the stimulus of protection has brought up 
times that amount, or 8,000,000 tons. 


53, 
000,000 worth of annual product. 
ment to 300,000 hands, consume $380,000,000 worth of materi 
every year 600,000,000 in value of manufactured goods. In 
persons were engaged in industries rela 
„ While the value of the annual 
now 3500. 000, 000. A judicious in 
the number employed in the woolen industry from 60,000 to over 160,000, 
gme the 8 of the yearly product of our home mills has risen from $80,- 


,000 to „000.000. 
In the cotton industry, need I say that we have practically robbed a 
of 55,000,000 customers, increased the number employed in our mills to 200,000 
persons, and in the last two decades doubled the value of the product. Im- 
rts of cotton goods have steadily declined from 227,000,000 yards in 1860 to 
000,000 yards in 1881, while export reached, the same year, 150,000,000 yards. 
A more e e get thea has been made in the silk industry, which, be- 
fore the Morrill gave employment to 5,000 persons; in 1880 it employed 
over 30,000, a sixfold increase. The importation of silk goods has remained 
stationary since 1960, at about $30,000,000, the 3 of our own mills 
in from 88. 000, 000 in 1860 to over $10,000,000 in 1880. 
The manufacture of pottery, stoneware, and glass employed 12,000 in 1860 
000 now. The chemical industry was in its infancy thirty years 
in it; to-day there are five times that num- 
es of railroads of those times will exceed 120,000 
miles at the close of the present year—a mileage equal tothe railway mileage 
of the rest of the world. . 


REDUCING THE COST TO THE CONSUMER. 


And this enormous increase in manufact „im internal improvements, 
and home trade has been followed by a steady decrease in the price of man- 
ufactured articles to the consumer, and of the cost of transportation to the 
manufacturer and trader. 

The of our own coal mines has reduced the price of coal in the 
United States to less per ton at the mines than the cost in Great Britain; 
and, owing to the low rates of ht, to less per ton at same distance from 
the mine. A policy of protection has reduced the cost of iron and steel. In 
1864, when our first Bessemer steel works were undertaken, American rail- 
road managers were paying from #80 to $100 per ton for English steel rails 
delivered at English sea) 


In 1877, ten after American mills were 8 to manufacture steel 
rails to fill ord: the of their rails had reduced to $40 per ton; in 
1882, notwithsta extraordinary demand for steel rails, caused by the 


boom and appreciation in values of the raw material 
the average price throughout the year was only 848.50 

1888 the price had fallen to $0 a ton, and on the Ist of 
$30; in 1885, it was $27.50. 


from which they are 
ton. 


in regard to passenger traffic. 

It has reduced the cost of our woolen In 1860 we imported nearly 
one-third of the woolen goods used in country; now we import a little 
more than one-tenth. 2 

The imports, exclusive of clothing, and the home product, according tothe 
census, compare thus: 


end ne aw ente nw cesasneeese cere $80, 734,606 | $267, 252,913 
2222 SEA RE LO LE E AE PE 37,936,945 | 31,884,517 
Wir EE SAE he 118, 671, 551 | 299, 087, 400 


Ifthe manufacture had not grown could we now buy over $200,000,009 with- 
out raising prices abroad? Or could we now buy one-third the quantity con- 
sumed, as we did in 1860, before the present woolen schedule went into force, 


without pa high prices? 
it has . bod the price of wool because it has increased the production 
from 60,000,000 Downie to 325,000,000 pounds. 

it has reduced the price of our cotton goods so rapidly to the consumer 
that many es are cheaper here than in England. In two classes of goods 
which have only been made inthis country for two or three years the cost of 
making has been reduced from 33 to 50 per cent in that line and the actual 
cost of the goods to the consumer has been reduced in that time from 25 to 


30 cent. Common es of goods, o to home competition, have 
fallen, — price below the English price, ly when the relative quality 
considered. 


With protective barriers to aid them England's rivals have been making 
prenter progress than England. The consumption of England’s goods no 
onger grows at its old pace, the population of the center of the cotton indus- 
try re stationary, while the condition of the operatives in Manchester 
and Salford grows worse and worse. In 1842 Great tain consumed about 
1,375,000 bales of cotton; the continent of Europe 816,000 bales, and the United 
States 325,000 bales. To-day Great Britain's annual consumption is 3,395,000 
has increased to an annual consumption of 
Soe States to 2,230,000 bales, averaging 440 pounds 
per bale. 


Thus, under a protective policy, the European continent and the United 
States have increased their annual consumption of cotton from 1,141,000 bales 
in 1842 to 5,268,000 bales at the present time, while Great Britain has incr 
from 1,375,000 bales in 1842 to 3,395,000 at the present time, an increase of 
2,020,000 bales, against an increase of 4,125,000 bales for the protective conti- 
nent of Europe and the United States. Without going into the question as 
to whether or not a tective policy benefited England, we are confronted 
with the important fact that since 1842 the consumption of raw cotton in 
dese pay countries has grown at a much more rapid rate than in free-trade 
ngland; under the influence of protection other countries have made greater 
progress. 

The American system which we are asked to abolish has thus called into 
existence these vast manufact interests, brought into play the ingenu- 
ity and mechanical invention of the country, and firmly established in the 
8 a class of well-paid, intelligent artisans. So important Lave these 
industries become, and so much better paid are American workmen than 


bales; the continent of Euro; 
8,038,000 bales, and the Uni 


_ HAS IT COST THE FARMER ANYTHING? 


But we are told that this industrial progress has been made at the cost of 
the turalinterests of the country; that the manufacturer has robbed”’ 
the farmer. I have shown this assertion to be so false that, were it not echoed 

through the land by leading free traders, one would hesitate to 
deny that which bears on its face the imprint of falsehood. Manufacturers 
have only followed closely along the line of agriculture, stre e and 
rn eer it. The number of farms has doubled—2,000. in 1 to 
4,000,000 in 1880; their value has increased in that period from $6,000,000,000 to 
over 810,000. 000, 000. The production of cereals has incre: under protection 
one bushels in 1880 to 2,700,000, 000 bushels in 1880, an increase of 
over T cent. 

The value of live stock has risen from 581,000,000, 000 in 1880 to $1,500,000,000 in 
1880, while the annual products of the farm have reached 83,000, 000, 000. The 


number of sheep, owing to the duty on wool, has more than doubled—22,000,- 
000 in 1860 to over 50,000,000 at the sent time. The home product of woo! 
has fro’ 000,000 to 325,000,000 pounds. The number of ms 


occupations has increased in the last ten 
,000 to 17,500,000, the rate of increase being in excess of that 

po; the former nearly 40 per cent, while the latter 
has D eee 30 per cent. On the other hand, under free trade in 
England gainful occupations have decreased and agriculture has de- 


Every farmer, ev wor! an, and every practical business man can 
read aaa ppe otar the — the protective industry on the farmers' in- 
terests. “Repeal your protective system.“ says the free trader, addressing 
the American farmer; ‘buy British goods at a less price than you pay for 
American goods, and you will becomerich and prosperous. Under the Ameri- 
can system you are being robbed.““ What are the facts? 

The farmer certainly shows satisfactory progress in cereal productions 
during this quarter of a century of “robbery: ” 


Decade ending— 


Total cereal uction 


per capita of 
total population, bush. 


An increase of nearly 100 per cent in the principal 
tures have done no better than this. Free traders attributed this 
increase in agricultural products to the cultivation of new land. 


IS THE TARIFF DUTY A TAX? 


Nothing can be more false than the claim of the free-trade press and the 
free-trade orators that duty is a tax“ that comes out of the farmers and 
artisans of the country. By far the greater portion of the revenue collected 
on im ations is the toll by le of other countries for the admis- 
sion of their goods, the difference in the 8 of goods in a partially 
free-trade country like England and the Uni States rarely approaching 
the amount ot duty. 

I was assured by a score of manufacturers, when traveling in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire last year, that the recent increase in French tariff came out 
were compelled 

crease of duty. 


German hands on German soil, as cheap, and in some instances cheaper, 
than the same class of goods were uced in Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, 


y, 
What injury could the tariff ibly have done the consumer in Germany 
in permitted producer to make the goods in those 


work, 


goods to 
‘acturer send- 


wearing ap 
india-rubber goods, jewelry, lamps, saddlery, harness, organs, janos, 
5 1 se -machines, househol 8 
ware, and scales. 

On this point says Mr. Dudley: As a rule, men do not e 
another country to be sold at a loss, and when you see a man 
his goods to a foreign country for a su of years it is fair to pre- 
sume that he does it because he can get more there than he can at home; in 
other words, they are cheaper here than in the foreign country to which 


they are e: 3 
To introduce the system oes by the so-called revenue reformer is to 
break down our home market in favor of Great Britain. It would close our 
and furnaces and throw hundreds of thousands out of work. England 
would buy no more of our farmers—she only buys now what she is ob 
8 spa she only buys of us because it is the most convenient and cheap- 
est marke 


industry in hope of replacing it by foreign trade. Sores for example, we 
rHele costing 2100 hi © consumer 


double the amount of lost trade. Thus, should England suc- 
ceed in 1 us in manufacture ot metals, cotton, and woolen goods, 
we should lose an annual product or net income of from #800,000,000 to $900,- 
000,000, and to compensate us for that loss we should have to increase our 
wag trade about $1,800,000,000. 

Under free trade the farmer would get no better ice for his grain; the 
standard of living would come down, and with it ues and 
nual ye capita consumptionof food ucts (now 
would fall with it in prices; in fact, the story of Holland and Germany w 
be repeated on an nitely larger scale. England alone would be benefited 


roducts, Manufac- 
immense 


aper, 


(she would buy our wheat at a less price and make more money on the labor 
of her people). The of our tariff system and the destruction of our 


manufactories would e the industrial decline of England. 
To this about she can afford tospend money to establish Cobden Clubs, 
engage Writers, and circulate books in the United States. 


MOTHER, WIFE, SISTER. 


coal-mining, ea 3 and the manufacture of iron and steel. 
pe n 1881 as ngasoa in industrial pursuits in England 

an Wales, 1,578,189 were women. Of the. 
ture of tobacco, boots, 


ae osiery, mil 
printing, boo 


„ and can- 

llaneous industries remain- 
mt we are not 
ers of blast fur- 


„ 80 long as 


the — — mouth, at the forge, and barefooted the bri of “Merrie 
England,” blast furnaces and tending coke ovens in “S France.” 
watched her bearing the heat and burden of, the day in the fields 
of the “Fatherland,” and in Austria-Hungary doing the work of man and 
beast on the farm and in the mine. Ihave seen women emerge from the 
coal pits of “busy Belgium,” where little girls and yor women graduate 
und und as hewers of coal and drawers of carts, for it is no uncommon 


thing Scape to hitch women and dogs together that mam may 
be done cheaply. 
bent and sunburned, I have seen women, with rope over shoulder, 


Aged, 
toiling on the banks of canals and dikes in are olland. Having 
witnessed all this, I was yet surprised to find in a city so beautiful and seem- 
ingly so rich and prosperous as Stockholm, in Sweden, women still more de- 
based. In Stockholm she is almost exclusively employed as hodcarrier and 
bricklayers’ assistant. She carries bricks, mixes m , and in short does 
all the heayy work about the building. At the dinner hour you see groups 
of women sitting on the piles of wood and stone eating their 3 repast. 
They wear a short gown, coming a trifie below the knees, home-knitted woolen 
F 

er their heads a kerchief is t y F 088 mor 

and te plasterers wear aprons. They are paid for a day of hard work 
of this toil, lasting twelve hours, the munificent sum of 1 kroner (equivalent 
to 26.8 cents). omen sweep the streets, haul the rubbish, handcarts 
up the hills and over the cobblestones, unload bricks at the . s, attend to 
the — do the gardening, and row the numerous ferries which abound at 
Stockholm. The entire d. business of the city is in their hands, and here 
they take the place of horses and dogs, carrying on their shoulders the heavy 
cans of milk from door to door. 

When American women, and I include here women from all countries who 
haye become of the Republic, are thus abased, and not until then, shall 


we be able to build and to manufacture as che: as Europe; and when that 
day comes, and I hope it never will d my life, or when protection ceases 
to prove a barrier between European American labor, then I shall say 


let us abolish it. 
THE PEOPLE'S CAUSE. 


Our own Ma) tad ani as Ihave shown, vindicates the Psat Bho protection; 
its strength lies in the prosperity it has given the nation; the great in- 
dustrial cities it has built up; in the pr us and diversified industries it 
has founded; in the profitable home market it has given our farmers; in the 
varied em 
oa atl that go to make a nation strong and in all that 

al goes to make a on and pros us; goes 
great and bg pm i in Ail that G 


t the 
is to be 
ce, 
was known as the “colonial policy,“ and to-day as the Manchester school,“ 
or ‘free trade.” 

The cause of protection is the yple's cause; it affects the vast masses of 
the o people; and they must and understand it. Itcan not alone be studied 
inthe lecture room. Itcan be studied in the light of the ces of other 
nations, and in the experience of our own country. In way I have at- 
tempted to present the facts, which must speak for themselves. As an in- 
quirer after the truth, I have traveled thousands of miles through the indus- 
trial ons of Europe and our own country, and in y 

ons to political economy, I submit t little volume, 
y ving with Henry Clay, that “th 
try, and it must and will pre It is founded on the interests and af- 
fections of the people. It is as native as the granite deeply embosomed in 
our mountains.” 


APPENDIX, 
PRICES UNDER A LOW AND A HIGH TARIFF, 


The following table com the prices of certain articles in 1860, under a 
low tariff, with the prices in 1884 under a high tariff: 


Articles. 1860, 1884, 

Pair Middlesex bed blankets, net, Wholesale #2. 5500 
Norway plain all-wool bed blankets, Wholesale 3. 7500 
Made-up horse blanket, burlap-lined, Wholesale 2.0000 1. 2000 
8 fancy cassimeres, 27 inches wide, wholesale 6500 5000 
Standard sheetings ; . 0873 00755 
St aril RRS EE rar . 0892 0675 
New York Mills bleached shirtings . . 1550 - 1000 

hoes and Merrimac prints 0031 .5⁴ 
64 by 64 print cloth .......... - 0544 -0350 
4-4 heavy brown sheeting ~ 0850 . 0750 
44 bleached sheeting -..-.......... . 1250 . 1000 


Prices under a low and a high tariff—Continued. 


Articles. 1860. 


mm eached sheeting 20. 050 20.0650 
Beat ae .1700 . 1450 
. 0650 . 0500 
1050 -0800 
. 0850 . 0600 
. 3600 . 3600 
3. 6000 3. 0000 
2. 4000 2.1800 
1.7500 1.5600 
. 8000 . 5500 
. 6000 . 3300 
4.0000 3.0000 
3.0000 2.7500 
2. 5000 2.1700 
3. 5000 3. 0000 
1. 6000 1.2500 
1. 1700 1.0000 
8 aoe 8 
d goa boots, det pair - 0000 . 7500 
88S mgress, per pair 1.800 1.0500 
Women's grain pegged polish boots, per pair . 8730 . 8500 
Boys’ good bregenz per p = 8000 7500 
Misses’ prey 5 7800 7500 
. of 
. . 2500 . 2000 
ali-woo! 
— — 1. 0500 . 9200 
Halland Frostcassim 
sale, per yard -5100 . 4200 
Fancy eres, 27 inches wide, wholesale, per yard 6500 -5000 


Let 8 wor who is too sensible to believe the assumption of free 
9 the price of necessaries, 1 above table. 


trad 
7 pre 8 this list of articles largely, thus n t the cost of 
very many goods has been redu uced under a high tariff. 
HARDWARE. 
price in 
85 
duced to 
Uni 
States cur- 
rency. 
Axes, No. 2, per donenn ---2- sn nese 80. $9.50 
1- 48 | 1- 5.76 
Augers, cast-steel, per dozen .. .. cE | nen 1. ee 
Auger-bits, per dozen — =i 3 een 
Chisels, socket, framing, per dozen 2. 7.00 me 8.61 
Hatchets, — — per dozen No.2, 8. 00 No. 2, 5.25 
Pickaxes, assorted, per dozen 28 3 
Saws, 2285 26-inch, F Sonn? 13.48 | Good, 15.00 
fete, 300 | atc,’ 225 
a 6́jöe Rane ee ae ee ae 
n 5-foot, 3.12 | 5-foot, 2.50 
Planes, jack, 3 ee per st 15.00 10.20 
Brass RETEN HA per di — — 2 inch, ts T 
Brass butts, e . 7 
Gast butts, Tooge pas, pes dozen no cinch, 1.48 700 
tra ozen . 5 A 
Plate 8 N soiree 5 — — — 867. 00 88.167. 28 
72 65 
12 1.57 
48 90 
— — 7. 50 
Ten 48 * 
48 4.2 
84 67. 
66 -50 
00 4.20 
48 5. 00 
48 1.00 
00 | White, 3.25 
72 Jet, 4. 50 


97 
toe" — for heavy dragging, per soi 
* Machine-made. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 
HON SETH L. MILLIKEN, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 

Mr. MILLIKEN said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: The inconsistency of the Democrats is shown 
in the fact that they say that the Treasury is on the verge of 
bankruptcy and still haye voted to reduce the duties upon wool 
$27,000,000, They also declaim against oppressive taxation while 
they voted for the Mills bill, which provided 54 por cent higher 
duties than the present law provides. But the following pages 
so ably state what I would say upon the subject of the tariff that 
T include it as a part of my remarks: 


AMERICAN TARIFFS—FROM PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY 


CHAPTER L—FIRST FREE-TRADE PERIOD, 1-1. UNDER THE COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENT—2. UNDER THE CONFEDERACY. 

Since 1620, and through our colonis* history, but especially since the treaty 

of 17 3 AB ape Which t the Revolutionary war was closed and our independence 

ve tried and thoroughly tested all the different phases of 

this 5 A a saan. from extreme free trade, under the Confederacy (1783 

8 10 ie quesi protective tariff, under the rule of the Republican party 


Free tiie under the Confederacy.—it is an historical fact, se, compara- 


tively few of our 1 — seem to be aware of it, that during the Confederacy, 
the period A preceding t he adoption of our Constitution, we made for the first 


3 TEE PAN Stat tals Stal Of Tree Srade, of peacticeliy 


im 
England 3 the great 3 nation of the world, but she 
has never had a e system that a ne ne ONS: we “enjoyed” 


rom 1783 to 1789. How much we 92 4 1 5 appears hereafter 

Congress under the Confederacy.—Under the Confederacy, the States were 
held panes by arope of sand. The one of Congress were exceedingly 
ted, especially on this question. It had no authority to enact a general 
tariff on imports without the consent ofevery one of the thirteen States, and 

vine States thought that the individual te 
e 00 3 were, y, com nt to manage 
those matters for th and that they could F 
7 e ngres could = it for 5 Each State had tn right 
to regulate its own , e 5 upon foreign products, and upon 
the products of the other States, such duties as it deemed best. Each strove 
to secure trade for itself, Foie to the interests of any other State. 

Jealousy of the States. —Jeal each other seems to have been the un- 
derl. motive of their e actions. Pennsylvania established a 
duty of . but even this was an 8 remedy, for New Jersey 

opened a m, Where the n merchants en- 
tered their te took them clandestinely across the river to Pennsyl- 
vania without paying =. duty. 

New Jersey voted to allow 7 to impose a general tariff, while New 
York, on account of her situation relative to Connecticut and New J ersey, 
and the advantages this situation gave her in the matter of importations, 
refused to do so. New J s thereupon withdrew her consent, and in order 
to annoy New York, established a free port at Paulus Hook, o Paes. New 
York City, and New York merchants repeated the tactics of 
and got their goods free of duty. 

Hamilton urged upon the States the necessity of stopping this suicidal 
policy and ot vesting Congress with full 5 e, and he con- 


arr es and z: 
verse, eof otmen and ae y at amna, ano Sa tates, jarring ing, Jealdus an 17 


persu 
As Í . 
duties or to sto do this. A trade, and as the States would not agree upon a uni- 
ee rate of piped each sought its own 3 at a 5 of its neigh- 
rs, and, as a necessary consequence, the country at large fell an easy: 
to foreign — — which lost no time in passing such laws as they ju gex 
most likely to destroy our commerce and extend their own. 
Great Britain's barbarous policy.— y Was this true of Great Britains 
then as now, the most selfish and grasping commercial power on the earth. 
And her conduct d ae period of the Confederacy was in conformity 


How Great Britain treated t the colonies.—{n 1099 Parliament decreed that after 
the Ist day of December, 1699, no wool, yarn, cloth. or woolen manufactures 
he” in Ameri shall be shipped from any of said plan- 
transported thence to any place 
(ee) A — ig penalty of forfeiting both ship and cargo, and £500. 
‘or every offe 
782 Parliament prohibited the exportation of hats from province to 
wet og and limited the 8 of apprentices to be taken by hatters. In 
750, the erection of any mill or engine for splitting or rolling iron was pro- 
hibited under a yet of 31,000 for each offense; but pig iron could be ex- 
ported to Engiand, duty free, in order that it might be manufactured there 
and returned to the Colonies. Later, Lord Chatham declared that he would 


in 1782, of cotton machinery and artificers in 8 in 1785 (when the States 
most needed them), of iron and steel-making machinery, and workmen in 
those departments of trade; and in 1799, by “the prohibition of the export of 
colliers, lest other countries should acquire the art of mining coal. 

England's object was to keep the colonists all farmers, so as to supply her 
home people, engaged mostly in manufacturing, with food andraw ma 
and to compel the colonists to take from her in return her manufact 
ane also to par pron t both ways: in other words, to compel them to 

to England all they had to sell—their agricultural surplus—and to buy 

sorte her all they were Spliged to purchase—all manufactured articles of any 
importance. This process was yas pleasing and remunerative to British manu- 
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facturers and capitalists; but it kept the colonists poor, and almost ruined 
them. For, as has been shown, they were forbidden to manufacture any- 
thing themselves, and they were never able to raise an agricultural surplus 


sufficient to pay for what they had to import. 
With no on im at home, but subject to such burdens on our ex- 
. those to whom we were ob! to sell, the 
Envocta of the colonists in 1771 exceeded their exports by $13,750,000—an enor- 
mous sum in those days, 


Is it any wonder that our forefathers rebelled? And not satisfied with 
the measures to prevent and repress all manufacturing ente in the 
States, she also attempted to destroy all our commerce by enforcing most 
barbarously their iniquitous laws with respect to navigation. 

By the navigation act Great Britain decreed that “no goods or commodi- 
ties whatever of the growth, production, or manufacture of Europe, ica, 
or America, shall be 1 into Englaud or Ireland, or into any of the 

lantations (American Colonies) except in ships belonging to anes sub- 

ects, of which the master and the greater number of the crew shall also be 
nglish.” 

Our trade with her West Indian Colonies was prohibited; and, by the en- 


blow. Even Burke declared in P. 
Colonies was not only tied, but strang was 
and is the most selfish of nations? Her object will be stated in a subsequent 


agraph. 
aya the States were affected.—In the comparative condition of the United 
States and Great Britain, after the close of the Revolutionary war, not a 
hatter, a boot or shoemaker, a saddler, or a brass-founder here could carry 
on his business, except in the coarsest and most ordinary production, under 
the pressure of this foreign dictation. Thus was presented the extraordi- 
nary calamitous spectacle of a successful revolution, wholly failing of 
its ultimate object. The people of America had gone to war not for names, 
but for things; to redress their own grievances, to improve their own con- 
dition, and to throw off the burden which the colonial system had laid on 
their industry. To attain these — jen they had endured incredible hard- 
ond the measure of humanity. 

bias bik eed that, by the ungen- 

action of Great Britain, it 
been burdened in 


Dani ebster, Lilie owing on the 8th of July, 1833, affirmed the truth of the 

crys en hi : “From the close of the War ot the Revo- 

od of on and distress on the Atlantic coast 

wr shipbulld: mechanics, artisans, al 

Sone cat, and sone of them destitute of bread. British ships came freely, 
Bnd British ships came 

products there was neither protection on the one side, nor the equivalent of 


1 
the abitantsof the Atlantic shores with everyt! s 
among the rest, 9 crown ot the head to the soles of the feet, were for 
ese 


imposts. 
— 1 but they failed.“ 

George Bancroft, on 432, volume 1, History of the Constitution, paints 
the picture of this period 617850 even a darker shade when he ere. 

“Tt is certain thatthe English have the trade of these States almost wholly 
in their hands; whereby their influence must increase; and a constantly in- 
creasing scarcity of money begins to be felt, since no ship sails hence to Eng- 
land withont large sums of money on board, especially the English packet- 
boats, which monthly take with them between forty and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling.” Again, on 439, we find this: 

The scarcity of money makes the produce of the country cheap, to the 
disappointment of the farmers, and the discouragement of husbandry. 
Thus the two classes, merchants and farmers, that divide nearly all Amer- 
ica, are discontented and distressed.” 

Greedy selfishness of Great Britain.—It may be remarked in ing that it 
has always been the lead: object of Great Britain to manufacture for the 
world, to monopolize the bulk of reproductive power, and, if possible, to 
keep all other countries in a state of industrial vassalage by means of her 
great capital, her cheap labor, her skill and her mercantile marine. Her 
policy has been, and is, to force all other countries to compete in her home 
markets for the sale of their raw mate Why? To enable her to fix 
the price of what she buys. It has also been, and is, her policy to force all 
other nations to compete in her home markets for the purchase of her fin- 
ished products. Why? To enable her to fix the price of what she sells. 
Of course, that is ss; and if England can enforce such policies she 
will indeed become the mistress of the world. This policy she enforced 
upon us under the Confederacy. 

Sw f that this selfish policy has prevailed in England, many of her 
ablest public men might be quoted; but two or three suffice at time, 

Years ago Lord Goderich publicly declared in the English Parliament: 
“Other nations know that what we English mean by free trade is nothing 
more or | than by means of the great advantages. we enjoy, to get the 
monopoly of all the markets of other nations for our manufactures, and to 

vent them (the foreign nations) one and all from ever becoming manu- 

„ 

David — another prominent English free trader and member of Par- 
liament, openly said: 

“In any quarter of the globe, where competition shows itself as likely to 

‘with English monopoly, immediately the capital of her manufac- 
turers is massed in that parnom quarter, and goods are rted there in 
large quantities, and sold at such prices that outside competition is effectu- 
ally counted out. English manufacturers have been known to export goods 
to a distant market and sell them under cost for years, with a view of gett 
the market into their own hands again, and keep that foreign market, 
step in for the whole when prices revive.” 

o comment is called for at this time; but as the reader follows this his- 
tory he will find the accu of the foregoing statement of the selfishness 
ot Great Britain established beyond all question, and the reader is 
cially asked to read with great care what is said of her conduct toward 
country after the close of the war of the Revolution, and also after the close 
of the second war with Great Britain. 


Results of such a policy.—And so the years from 1783 to 1789 were lovely, 
halcyon days for the merchants and statesmen of Great Britain. In about 
three years’ time nearly all the money of the country had into the 

kets of British merchants and manufacturers, and we were left “poor 

deed;“ for not only did they take from us our money, but they took also 

our good name for integrity, independence, and common sense, which we 
had won in the Revolutionary war. 

As there was no tariff to yens foreign nations literally poured in upon 
us their products of eve d and description in such quantities and at 
such prices that our people could not compete with 

Our domestic industries were suspended. The weaver, the shoemaker, the 
hatter, the saddler, the rope-maker, and many others were reduced to bank- 
ruptcy; our markets were glutted with foreign products; prices fell; our 
manufacturers generally were ruined, our laborers , our artisans 
without employment, our merchants insolvent, and our farmers necessarily 
followed all these classes into the vortex of general financial destruction. 

“Depreciation seized upon every species of property. 
enforce payment of debts caused alarming sacrifices of bot: 
real estate; spread distress far and wide among the masses of the people; 
aroused in the hearts of the sufferers the bitterest feelings against lawyers, 
the courts, and the whole creditor class; led to a popular clamor for stay- 
laws and various other radical measures of supposed relief, and finally filled 
the whole land with excitement, apprehension, and sense of weakness and a 
tendency to despair of the Republic. e Ast pt even necessary taxes 
became general, and often these could be co! only by levy and sale of 
the homestead.”"— Mason. 

Such were the ruinous results that necessarily followed the adoption of a 
free-trade policy under the Confederacy. 

A writer of that period 1 5 “We are 
Wealth in our possession. Tha 


them. 


poor, with a profusion of material 
t we are poor needs no other proof than our 


prisons, bankruptcies, judgments, executions, auctions, mo! etc., and 
the 1 of business in our courts of law.“ 
Hildreth’s tory, at 465-468, volume 3, speaking of this period, 


writes this true but terrible indictment: ‘The large importation of foreign 
goods, subject to little orno duty and sold at peace prices, was proving - 
ous to allthose domestic manufactures and mechanical employments which 
the nonconsumption agreements and the war had created and fostered. Im- 
mediately after the peace the country had been flooded with imported goods 
and debts had been unwarily contracted, for which there was no means to 


pa A2 

0 55 imports from Great Britain alone were 80,000,000 in 1784-85. while our 
exports to her were only $9,000,000, a frightful balance on the wrong side. They 
drained us of our last dollar and left us for acirculating medium only orders 
on State tax collectors and depreciated certificates of State and Federal debt, 
themselves worthless, 

Other calamitous resulte.—The distress became universal and calamitous. 

In the district of Maine a convention was held for the purpose of revoltin, 
from the State of Massachusetts. In New Hampshire the people surround 
the building where the Legislature was in session and declared that it should 
not adjourn till it had passed measures to abolish debt or to relieve the peo- 


ple in some other Mag 0 

In Massachusetts, fully one-third of the Re ulation joined in Shay's rebel- 
lion on account of the abject poverty and distress of the people, and nothing 
6 scent menh force was able to repress all these lawless demonstrations 
and revolts. 

Among the causes that led to Shay’s rebellion Hildreth mentions: The 
want of a certain and remunerative market for the produce of the farmer, 
and the depression of domestic manufactures by competition from abroad.“ 

The French minister at that period, after relating the foregoing disturb- 
ances, adds: It must be agreed that these insurrections are, in a great part, 
due to the scarcity of specie.” 

In Connecticut, more than five hundred farms were offered for sale for ar- 
rears of taxes, which the owners were too poor to pay; and in Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina matters were scarcely any better. 

‘There was no market for real estate, and debtors, who were compelled to 
sell hong lands, were ruined, without paying one-fourth of the demands 

ainst them. 
en universally distrusted each other. The bonds of men whose compe- 
tency should have been unquestioned could not be negotiated, except ata 
discount of 30, 40, or even 50 per cent. 

Free trade the real cause of these evils.—It was generally understood and 
agreed by the writers and statesmen of that distressful period that the wide- 
8 and almost universal ruin which then involved the States in general 

rder, revolt, and rebellion were in great part, if not wholly, due to the 
searcity of e or good money. 

In his History of the Insurrection, Minot regards as one of the leadin 
causes that led to those troubles: “The loss of many markets to which 
Americans had formerly resorted with their produce. Thus was the usual 
means of remittance by articles of the growth of the country almost annihi- 
lated, and little else than specie remained to answer the demands incurred 
by importations, The money, of course, was drawn off, and this being inad- 
equate to the 2 of disc 8 whole amount of foreign contracts, 
the rest was chiefly sunk by the ban ptcies of the importers. e scarcity 
of specie, arising princi; y from this cause, was attended with evident con- 
sequences; it checked commercial intercourse 8 the community, and 
furnished reluctant debtors with an apology for withholding their dues both 
from individuals and the public.” 

But the scarcity of s e, or money, Was due, as has already been shown, 
to the free-trade policy of that period, which allowed and encow such 
enormous excess of im over exports, and thus necessitated the with- 
drawal of the gold and silver from the country to pay such excess. 

“Had there been no free trade, there would have been no inundation of 
fore goods; had there been no inundation of foreign goods, there would 
have n nodrain of specie; had there been no drain of specie, there would 
have been no lack of a circulating medium; had there been no such distress, 
there 1 have been no imp toward insubordination to the State.” 
(Mason. 

Consequently, it follows legitimately, that free trade was the principal 
source or cause of the widespread discontent, distress, and the demoraliza- 
tion of that period. 

A summary of these evil results.—Free trade was the starting point. It was 
guany followed by ag os largely in excess of exports; then by a glut of 

oreign productions; then by suspension of our own manufactures of all 
kinds; then by a gradual but 8 loss of all gur specie; then by the 
necessary stoppage of most of our business; then by the enforced idleness 
of our laborers and artisans; then by universal debt; then by a crushing 
depreciation of real estate; then by a positive inability on the pat of nearly 
oe, to pay their debts; then P7, general distress and financial ruin; 
and finally, insurrections and rebellions which threatened destruction to 
the life and ies of the nation. 

“As this was the closest approach to absolute free trade ever tried by this 
country, so there was the largest harvest of dangers and calamities ever ex- 
perienced by the American people.” —( 


Mason.) 
For this reason I have dwelt more at length upon the period of the Cou- 
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federacy, and for the further reason that the causes of the terrible suff 
and disasters of our forefathers, under the free-trade policy of that per 
are so little understood and a ted. 

The influence of English t Lured on by these falsedoctrines of ad 
litical economy, our nore have been drawing closer and closer to the br: 
of individual and national bankruptcy, and consequent political annihilation; 
and at last they stood where another step in that direction was impossible 
without plun; into that bottomless abyss. If they would survive as a na- 
tion, there was but one thing for them to do, or that they could do—and that 
was to turn away from free trade and lay hold on protection. 

Our forefathers were not fools though they acted very foolishly. They had 

educated, as just stated, in the false doctrines of political economy as 
taught in England—the most swinishly selfish — ever formulated by 
man; and these doctrines had been so firmly esta! ed in their minds, that 
nothing less than the bitter school of adversity I have just outlined could 
correct and eradicate them. 

But standing there upon that brink of sure destruction, they had the good 
sense to see the truth, and to declare that while they were willing to give up 
everything, even to life itself, to maintain liberty and national independence, 
they could not see any good reason why they should sacrifice themselves to 
maintain a doctrine (free trade) that had brought to them only distress, mis- 
ery, and financial ruin, 

emand for a national constitution.—And now having discovered their im- 
pending danger, and the cause of it; having been convinced of the false and 
ruinous commercial policy of England toward them—the policy of practical 
free trade—and having comprehended the fact that a home market and home 

tection affords the only real safety for the American people, they took 
mediate steps to convene a constitutional convention, to draft a constitu- 
tion which should secure 88 blessings, with others, to them and 
their posterity forever. They learned that as central power was 
necessary, and that many rights, then reserved to the States, must be dele- 
gated to this central power. 

The leading question.—There were other greater questions to be discussed 
and settled, but the leading question was: How shall we secure protection 
to home industries?" 

“The people of this country demanded a Union stronger than the Confed- 
eration, for the very purpose of shielding home industries from the prostrat- 
ing assaults of foreign compotion ee en the regulation of commerce 
with other nations, so asto checkor to prohibittheimportationof commodi- 
ties that interfered with the growth and pri ty of domestic manufac- 
tures; and so as to give native Ha Sages pa petus which would develop 
all the resources erent wil the boundaries of the nation, essential for 
the 8 and consumption of the 4 — at all times. No fact is more 
securely ) 


established than is this.“ m). 
In the debate on the first tariff bill in 1789, Fisher Ames, one of tho ablest 
men in that Congress, said: 


d: 

“I conceive, sir, that the present Constitution was dictated by commercial 
necessity more than by any other cause. The want of an efficient govern- 
ment to secure the manufact interest, and to advance our commerce, 
was long seen by men of pacans and pointed out by patriots solicitous to 
promote our general welfare.” > 

The historian, Bancroft, says: The necessity for regulating commerce (i. e., 
for providing a pro r tarif) gave the — impulse to a more perfect 
Constitution.” (Vol. I., page 146.) 

Daniel Webster, historically known as “the Great Expounder of the Con- 
stitution.“ in a speech at Buffalo, June, 1833, declared: The protection of 
American labor against the injurious competition of foreign labor, sofar at 
least, as respects genera handicraft uctions, is known historically to 
have been one end designed to be obtained by establishing the Constitution.“ 

Years later he repeated this idea, but much clearer and stronger, in aspeech 
at Al 7, in August, 1844, when he said: 

In Colonial times, and during the time of the convention, the idea was 
held up that domestic industry could not prosper, manufactures and the 
mechanic arts could not advance, the condition of the common country 
could not be carried up to any considerable elevation, unless there should be 
one Government to lay one rate of duty upon imports throughout the Union; 
Torang to be had, in laying this duty, to the protection of American laborand 
industry. 

“I defy any man in any degree conversant with the history, in any d 
acquainted with the annals of this country from 1787 to 1789, when the Con- 
stitution was adopted, to say that protection of American labor and indus- 
try was not al , I might almost say, the leading motive, South as well 
as North, for the formation of the new Government. Without that provi- 
sion in the Constitution it never could have been adopted." 

Another remarkable man who made a careful study of this matter (Rufus 
Choate) declared: “A jaded ina a whole generation of our fathers, had 
in view, as one grand end 3 of their new Government, the acquisi- 
tion of the means of res X governmental action, the importation 
of foreign manufactures, for the encouragement of manufactures and of labor 
at home, and desired and meant to do this by clothing the new Government 
with this specific 23 of 8 commerce. This whole country, with 
one voice, demanded to have in the Constitution the power to enact 

rotective legislation, a power which they held as another declaration of in- 
7 a power by which we are able to protect all our children of la- 
bor. This power must not be surrendered, must not sleep, until the Union 
flag shall be hauled down from the last masthead—a slig t which, I trust, 
neither we nor our children to the thousandth generation, are doomed to 
see," 

If there were room, this ition could be fortified with other quotations 
from Fisher Ames, Ed Everett, James Madison, and many others, but 
they must be omitted at this time. 

The convention was held; the Constitution was drafted, accepted, and 
adopted. The First Congress was elected under its provisions, and by this 
Congress the splendid machinery of the Constitution was set in motion. 

CHAPTER II.—FIRST PROTECTION PERIOD, 1789 TO 1816. 

1789.—The tariff the first question.—The tariff question was the very first 
subject discussed by the First Congress, and for more than one hundred 
years has been the one subject that never been finally settled. 

Nullification, secession, banks, slavery, and reconstruction have had their 
times of fierce discussion, and have all been forever settled, but the tariff 
Was never a more vital question than it is to-day. 

The first act of the First Congress regulated the form of the oath to be 
taken by officials, and was merely formal, but the first act of that Co: 88 
affecting the country, was the act establishing a protective tariff, and 
signed by George Washington, July 4, 1789. 

e discussion was long and earnest. It was participated in by such men 
as James Madison, R. H. Charles Carroll. Rufus King, Oliver Ellsworth, 
Fisher Ames, Roger Sherman, J. Trumbull, and others; and a Co: 


com of such men passed a tariff act in the interest of protection, and 
not for revenue only,“ for, in the preamble to the act, occur these words: 
“Whereas itis n for the sup, of the Government, for the discharge 
of the debt of the Uni States, and for the enco) 
of manufactures, thatduties be laid on imported g 
enacted, etc. 


ment and protection 
etc., therefore, be it 


It may be remarked in passing that alarge majority of that First Congress 
were farmers; but they saw the necessity of encouraging and 8 
manufactures, in order that they might be free from servile and dangerous 
dependence upon f nations for the arms, the implements of f: 

and other machinery needed for their own safety, protection, and inde - 
ence, 

It is thus seen that the doctrine of protection to home manufactures, to 
home products, was coeval with our national organization. It had its ene- 
mies even then; and then, as now, the most conspicuous were either Eng- 
lishmen or men imbued with English ideas; but of the leading men—the 
men whose actions and legislation made the Revolution a success, the men 
who formulated our glorious Constitution and secured its adoption by the 
several States—all voted for the protective tariff bill, and rejoiced greatly 
when it became a law. 

Opinions of Presidents.—Five of these leading men became Presidents while 
the law of 1789 remained on our statute book; and it may not be uninterest- 
ing nor bag vars to learn right here what these great men thought of 
protection to home manufactures. 

George Washington, in his first annual message, speaking of our nation as 
“a free people,” said: 

“Their safety and interest require that they promote such manufactures 
as tend to render them independent of others for essentials, particularly 
military supplies.“ 

In his seventh annual message he shows that “ our agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures beyond example (under the tariff of 1789). Every 
part of the Union s indications of rapid and various improvement, 
and with burdens so ae as scarcely to be perceived. Is it too much to sa 
thatour country exhibits a spectacle of national happiness never surpassed, 
ia his eigne und ast annual w sald: “Congress 

e an ann m as) m : have 
repeatedly and not without „ their attention to the encour- 
agement ofmanufactures. The object is of too much consequence, not to in- 
sure a continuance of their efforts in every way which shall appear mo ee 

John Adams,our second dent, in his last annual message fee. toour 
economical system, and congratulated the country upon the great prosperi 
then existing, and added: “I observe, with much satisfaction, that the cn A 
uct of the revenue d the present year has been more considerable than 
d any former This result affords conclusive evidence of the 
great resources of the coney, and of the wisdom and efficiency of the meas- 
ures which have been adop by Congress for the protection of commerce 
and preservation of the public credit. 


landmarks by which we are to guide ourselves in all our men- 
tions the following as one of the most pro: ent: “To protect the manu- 
factures adapted to our ci = 


prot 
gramer and more satisfactory than had been 
efferson found that there was likely to be a considerable surplus after pay- 
d in sixth ual 


ties) and give that 
On a few articles of more general and n 


Again he wrote: The general uiry now is, shall we make our own com- 
forts, or go without them at the of a fore: nation? He, therefore, who 
is now against domestic manufactures, must be for reducing us either toa 
dependence upon that nation, or to be clothed in skins and live like beasts in 
caves and dens. Iam proud to say Iam not one of these. Experience has 
taught me that manufactures are now as necessary to our independence as 
to our comforts.” 

“The prohibiting duties we lay on all articles of foreign manufacture, 
which prudence requires us to establish at home, with the Soaps deter- 
mination of every good citizen to use no foreign article which can be made 
within ourselves, without regard to difference of price, secures us against a 
rela; into fore: dependency.” 

In his letter to Humphrey, 1809, he wrote: My own idea is that we should 
encourage home manufactures to the extent of our own consumption of 
everything of which we raise the raw materials." ? 

In 1817, after the close of the second war with Great Britain, in accepting an 
election to membership in a “Society for the Encouragement of Domestic 
Manufactures,” Jefferson wrote: The history of the last twenty years has 
been a significant lesson for us all to depend for necessaries on ourselves 
alone; and I hope twenty years more will place the American he here 
under a system of its own, essentially peaceable and industrious and not 
n “i to extract its comforts out of the eternal fires raging in the old 
wor! 

James Madison, our fourth President, recognized as “the Father of the 
Constitution.“ in a special message to Congress May 23, 1809, said: It will 
be worthy of the just and provident care of Congress to make such further 
alterations in the laws as will more especially protect and foster the several 
branches of manufacture which have been recently instituted or extended 
by the laudable exertions of our citizens.” 

Again, in a special message, February 20, 1815, Mr. Madison said: “But 
there is no subject that can enter with greater force and merit into the de- 
liberations of than a consideration of the means to preserve and 
promote the manufactures which have oe into existence and obtained 
an unparalleled maturity throughout the United States d the period of 
the European wars. source of national independence and wealth I anx- 
iously recommend, therefore, to the prompt and constant guardianship of 


James Monroe, our fifth President, in his inaugural said: Our manufac- 
tures will likewise require the systematic and fostering care of the Govern- 
ment. Possessing, as we do, all the raw materials, the fruit of our own soil 
and industry, we ought not to depend, in the degree we have done, on supplies 


«from other countries. ually important is it to provide at home a market 


for our raw materials, as by extending the competition it will enhance the 
peice. and protect the cultivator against the casualities incident to foreign 
markets, £ 

In his seventh annual message he says: “Having formerly communicated 
my views to Congress the encouragement which ought to be given 
to our manufactures, and the principle on which it should founded, I 
have only to add that those views remain unch: I recommend a review 
of the tariff for the purpose of affording such tional protection to those 
articles which we are pre: to manufacture, or which are more imme- 

tely connected with the defense and independence of the country.’ 

Here, then, are the views in brief of our first five Presidents, and the fore- 
most men of the years in which the tariff act of 1789 was a law. We find no 
hint of dissatisfaction with ion; no suggestion of a repeal of the law, 
and no intimation of a m cation of the tariff laws, except to give them 
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3 and constant guardianship” and additional protection to those 
es we are prepared to manufacture,” etc. 

Let us now return to our! Historical Statement.“ and learn, if we may, 
what were some of the resulting benefits from the new tariff law. 

Benefits of the tariff of 1789.—Agriculture became more extensive and pros- 
perous; commerce increased with wonderful rapidity; old industries were 
revived, and many new ones were established in all ts of the country; 
our merchant-navy was revived and multiplied; all branches of domestic 
trade were prosperous; our revenue soon became snfficient to pay the ex- 

of the Government, and give relief to its creditors; the people again 
contented and industrious, and the whole country seemed to be, and 
was, on the high road to great national wealth and prosperity. 

No material changes in the law of 1789 were enacted till 1812, and the gen- 
at Fag) oven above indicated continued pion, 4 that period. 

— argo act.— act has no relation whatever tothe tariff act; nei- 

ther was it a tariff act; but, as in the history of the tariff from 1789 

free traders often refer to this act as “tariff legislation prohibiting all im- 

prenen 75 by universal disaster,“ it may be well to see just what the 
this about it. 

They (the free traders) intend to convey the impression that this absolute 

hibition of importations in 1808 was passed in the interest of protection; 
which nothing could be further from the truth, 

This “prohibition was the celebrated “embargo act“ of 1808, and grew 
out of the war between Great Britain and France. 

Each of these countries had prohibited all commerce with the other, es- 
tablished blockades,and authorized the search of neutral vessels. So out- 
rageous was their conduct that President Jefferson wrote that England 
was a den of pirates and France aden of thieves;” and at his suggestion 
Congress the embargo act as a measure of retaliation against these 
3 ut as our home productions Were then quite limited, it was soon 
found t the em o act was more hurtful tg us than to our enemies; 
and within a year, at Jefforson’s suggestion, it was repealed. But im all the 

on that led to its enactment or repeal, nothing was said about “ tar- 
iff” or “protection.” But even that act was not without its compensation; 
for it gave a great 8 to e of new industries and man- 


for ma ose which formerly were imported, but 
which under that 5 bition had to be made here or not at all. 
1812,— raised.—In 1812, as a measure to raise money to carry 


England, the tariff duties were nearly doubled, greatly to 
the benefit of the country and of its home industries; the increase to be taken 
off after the close of the war. 

This was the period of our second war with Great Britain; and of course 
our importations were very small, as England would sell us nothing, and, 
with her war vessels, strove to destroy all our importations from other coun- 


The fact that our importations were thus all or nearly so, 
us to erect factories and foundries of our own, and start new in- 
necessities; and notwithstanding this tremendous 
upon our resources, caused by the three years’ war from 
d progres in national wealth and manufact 
course there was much 


. In a special message 
President Madison bones f asked o “deliberate consideration 
of the means to preserve promote the manufactures which have opening 
into existence and attained an La realm maturity throughout the Unt 
States, during the period of the European wars.” 


CHAPTER III.—SECOND FREE-TRADE PERIOD, 1816-1224, 


1816.—Repeal of the 83 in 1816, by one of those inexplicable cha 
. ly a mere desire for a c similar to that of | 
reaction from the high tariff rates of 1812, and in favor 


ling and disagreea’ 
bargo act and the subseq' 
manufacturers found their warehouses at the close of the war full to burst- 
ing with unsold productions of various kinds, for which they were very anx- 
but unable, to find a market. Second, that the Americans compelled 
by rely upon themselves instead of the English manu- 
facturers for their supplies during period, had established successfully 
a large number of home industries, and were, by this means, able to a great 
2228 to supply their own market. 
this dilemma, England saw that she must act promptly and crush out 
these young American industries, or her American market would be forever 
and her manufacturing industries permanently crippled. So she re- 
solved to flood this country with her goods then on hand, many of which were 
old and out of fas far below cost. It was a matter of so much im- 
rtance that it was ussed in Parliament, and Mr. (afterward Lord) 
declared in the House of Commons in 1816: “It is well worth while 
to incur a loss upon the first exportation, in order, the glut, to stifie in 
the cradle, those infant manufactures in the United States, which the war 
has forced into existence.” 
This e was decided upon, and Great Britain poured her fabrics and 
stocks of goods into our markets in an overwhelming torrent 
and far below cost. The tariff of 1816 was intended as a barrier against this 
circumstances would have proved such. But 
it was a matter of life or death with the English manufacturers, and so the: 
continued to pour in their upon us at prices far lower than we coul 
make them; and true to British custom they persevered in this policy till our 
own indus were very nearly ed. 


The fore imported at this period were more than twice the quan- 
tity that co be consumed. Niles, in his history, says: “It is notorious 
that great sums of money were expended by the British to destroy our flocks 


of sheep, that they might thereby ruin our manufactories. They bought up 
and ly slaughtered great numbers of sheep; they bought our best 
machinery and sent it off to England, and hired our best m cs and most 
skillful workmen to go to England, simply to get them out of this country, 


Results of the re — 
once followed. nkru 


our 
for property; no sales except those of the 


“No price 


sheriff and the marshal; no at execution sales except the creditor, 
or some hoarder of money; no employment for industry; no demand for la- 
bor; no sale for the products ot the farm; no sound ofthe er except that 


of the auctioneer knocking down property. Distress was the universal cry 
of the le; relief, the univ: demand. was thundered at the doors of 
all ures, State and Federal.“ (Benton.) 

Horace Greeley says of this period: “At the close of the second war with 
8 peace found this country dotted with furnaces and factories which 
had sprung up under the ous shelter of embargo and war. These not 
yet firmly established found themselves suddenly exposed to a relentless and 
determined foreigncompetition. Great Britain poured her fabrics, far below 
cost, upon our markets in a perfect deluge. Our manufactures went down 
like before the mower, and our agriculture and the wages of labor 

y followed. Financial prostration was general, and the presence of 
debt was universal. In New England fully one-fourth of the property went 
through the sheriff's mill, and the prostration was scarcely less general else- 
where. In Kentucky the presence of debt was simply intolerable. In New 
York the leading merchants, in 1817, united ih a memorial to tosave 
our commerce, as well as our manufactures, from utter ruin by increasing 
ne Gay deck ‘ed that th sf 

e ay declared that the average depression in the value of property, 
under that state of things, was not less than 0 per cent. eb 
1818.—The tariff act of 1818 was simply an amendment by which tariff duty 
was imposed upon a few articles which, prior thereto, were free. 

It thus appears that the tariff acts of 1816 and 1818 were no exception to the 

rule that protective tariffs conduce to national prosperity, and very low tariff 


rates to national gdversity; for though they were “ moderately tective,” 
in name, yet, under the outrageous and selfish policy of Great 
Britain—a which we could not then have anti d—those tariffs af- 


cy 
forded insufficient protection; and insufficient tection is, practically, as 
bad as tariff for pit adta only, 8 s : 


CHAPTER IV.—SECOND PROTECTION PERIOD, 18-1833, 


urgen 
proven to those articles which we are prepared to manufacture,” etc. 
very body except a few free traders had become my tasty) with 
was nominally “moderately protective,” while in fact it afforded no real 
protection, and the of that year was largely in favor of a strong 
protective tariff in fact as well as in name. 
The advocates of this tariff act its passage, in order to gi 


insisted oe ao ve 
to the country that strength and power which arise from 8 within 
itself the means of defense, and to rescue it from the d and disgrace 
ot i maga dependence upon foreign nations for the common daily neces- 
saries of life. 

The enemies of the bill were no less determined in their opposition. No 
denunciation of it could be too severe; no prophecy of eyil to come from it 
could be too doleful. 7 

Soon after the tariff bill of 1824 was ted, a New York evening news- 
paper, now, as then, one of the ablest most uncompromising advocates 
of trade, said editorily: 

Pass the tariff as reported by the committee and you palsy the nation. 
Pass it, and where will you longer find occupants for your costly piles 
of stores and oh ean ouses? Pass it, and who will be exempt from its 

operation 

The poorer classes bee (here , must feel its effect in paying an additional 
price for every article of clot) they and their f. es Wear, and every 
mou they eat or drink, save cold water; and to that will they ere long 

„New York Evening Post, July, 1824. 

Maj. McKinley, commenting on this, says; “None of these awful prophe- . 

results ensued. The nation was not 


their costly piles of stores and . remained to ro- 

t rer classes were not 

cold water as their only food and diet, but their labor was in 
ad in price. tire 


est of Democrats, fiercely opposed the bill. 
after showing the great savantages of Great 


an es, sir, for Isay it is an ace 
thing. We should have the yellow fever from June to J: 3 January 
0 natural ob- 


United States Senator, and now the patron saint of the Democratic aA 
Providence," said he, 


and co; and given us a climate and soil for the gro of hemp 
wool ese being the greatest materials of our nationaldefense, they ought 
that our manufac- 


portan 
policy of British merchants. It is time weshould become a little more Amer- 
canized; instead of fi the paupers and laborers of England, feed 


* 
our own; or else in a short time y continuing our present po! (that un- 
der tariff of 1816) we shall all be rendered pau ourselves. It is my opin- 
ion therefore that a careful and judicious tariff is much wanted.“ 
Results quick and helpful.—The bill was and at once an 


era of great financial ged gin set in. So marked and helpful was theim- 

vement that in 1 the duties were raised still higher; and rf pe business 

= akard new industries were started, Gan DECEO gladden the peon, 
ear what President Andrew Jackson in annual message in 

cember, 1832, concerning the results and benefits of eight years of eee 

under the tariffs of 1824 and 1828: Our country presents on every side marks 

of phe c and happiness unequaled, perhaps, in any other portion of 


the wor! 

The relief to the country, attained these tariffs of 1824 and 1828, 
“was profound and general, reaching all classes—the farmer, the manufac- 
turer, the shipowner, the mechanic, and the day laborer. The 
ught when Hamilton smote t 


Henry Clay, speaking in the United States Senate in 1842, about this period, 
said: On a general survey we behold cultivation extended; the arts flourish- 
ing; the face of the country improved; our people fully and profitably em- 
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exhibiting tranquility, contentment and hap- 
5 early rede ae med and, to crown all, the 
rm 


treasury overflowing. lft ears were to be selected 
of the greatest which this people has 8 ed since the establish- 
ment of their present Constitution, it would be that puot of seven 


ars which immediately followed the of the tariff o 
92 x t writers oe hat period, w who = 


our cro p 
Sener invariably enhance the demand for labor, increase its value, estab- 
lish a general prosperity 2 55 the country and contentment for the people. 
President John Quincy Adams, who succeeded Mr. ere was — — 
friend of protection, and in his fourth annual messag 
5 ur agricultural, commercial, and . interests, 2 
shows that all these interests are alike under the protecting power of the 
legislative authority,” and proceeds to make clear and explicit in his 
ae 5 ear principles of paper 
arif of 1s25amended.—The tariff act of 1832 wasreally nothing but 
nat amendments to ieee — of 1828. Southern feeling against the 
tariff of was exceedingly bitter, a 2 were determined to have actual 
free trade if possible. They demanded, h the Committee of Ways and 
Means, that the protective system be tain and absolutely abandoned; 
and declared that “Congress should adopt no Laieway measures, no tempo- 
rary expedients, but ‘reform it altogether.’ ¥ 
But the country, as a whole, had never been so prosperous as under the 
poy. of the tariff of 1828, and they were in pe mood to yas to this foolish 
and of the South. Bus for the sake of peace and of conciliating the 
South, they were willing to make some concessions to this free-trade Eres. 
dice, and, therefore, certain coarse wools were put upon the free list, 


noone ati 


some reduction was granted upon articles made from those wools. Bat the the 
protective en of the 7 ie 1828 was 9 5 retained on the expressed 
ground that it up and ee ODE own manu- 
factures 3 Tott the essen 8 ans ot 8 our na- 
tional greatn: 


CHAPTER V.—THIRD FREE-TRADE PERIOD, 1833-1812. 


1883.—F ree trade 8 in 1833, the year following that in which Jack- 
son used the ented t goren, the Sen es of protection, led by the Demo- 
helr forces 7 75 secured control of 

mthern nullifiers, protection was 
ed, and du- 


es, were estab- 


and conciliatory meas- 
ure. “The South was on the verge of open rebellion, so determined were they 
not tosubmit to the — at tem. Mr. Clay and Co) did not in- 
tend to give up the protective ciple of the act of 1833; ut, like all such 
compromise measures, it yielded Just enough to ore pe destro; aore efil- 
ciency, as Was su uently learned to our sorrow. t by a 
ing scale of one-tenth 1 8 all duties in excess of 20 per 2 5 should 

be abolished within a period of ten years. In its results and effects it was 
really an abandonment of the protective principle, for the reductions allowed 
were soon found to 1 5 Protection,“ which Ny ractically no 
proven under the tariff of 181 and 
shogun a foreign goods poured like an y Ee irent into 


trade soon declined, 
our marke 

Results of this repeat.—. financial depression followed; ts 
and pteles resulted everywhere; manufacturers ed o tions, 
and business worse and worse, the siege py was in the 
financial crash of 1887, one of the most appalling and disastro: 


us financial 
revulsions ever 5 even than that which followed the repeal of 
the first tariff in 1816. SEN 
voc than was 


The revulsion of 1837 8 a far 
in the period abovementioned. The came 8 and toast 
were few that could save themselves. f every 


‘lenced 
y. There 


hi m, and agree, fro: 
ee all her 8 1t ee 


Pike 

the sheriff sold three horses at 81.50 each; one 
cows, two steers, and one calf, the lot at 83.25; twenty 
twenty-four hogs, . lot at 25 cai. one eigh a 

„seven or eight hogsheads, A! three stacks y, each 
and one stack of fodder at cents.“ (Colton’s “ Life of 

The whole country went into liquidation; bank loans and 

more than one half; the money loss to the country was not less than $1,000,- 
000.009, to say nothing of the tremendous strain upon the moral sense of the 


poopie srices fell off ruinously: production was greatly diminished, and 
aay caper ieee practically ceased; 1 of workmen were Aale w — 
no hope of employment, and their from want. Our farm- 
ers were without markets; their products rotted ie their barns; theirlands, 
with rich harvests, were sold by the sheriff for debts and taxes. The 
tariff which robbed our industries of tection failed to supply the Govern- 
mentwith Seng: wy t revenues. in consequence, was 
bankrupt and the credit of the nation very low. In the first six years after 
1834 the revenue fell off 25 cent, and the Government was obliged to bor- 
row money at high rates o: 
1837,—President Martin Van Buren, 


eep atl 
clock at 


on. 
lleved to have been personall eee in favor ot protection; but he and 
t Pierce, alone of all the Presi rupees hold the unenviable distinction 
of ha lacked the moral courage to state their o ons. So far as is 
aim 0 SAY — — Buren was 5 for nor t; and, like a scrip- 

A 58 Pisce oe he was neither hot nor cold, in 1840 the people spewed him 
outo ics in 


‘lorious retirement. 
150. The Dema national convention condemned protection and in- 
—.— . tform of 1840. 
15#1.—President William H. a Whig and as 5 
ed Mr. Van Buren, but he lived only a month after uguration 
and had no 3 to make his opinlons felt. 
Vice-President John Tyler succeeded ee and while he was profess- 
F epeo tionist, his Southern training and associations had made him 
one of a very 


type. 
Fortunately, however, for the country, a strong and tectionist 


Majority now had control in Congress, and soon made itself 


tion woe ' 


CHAPTER VL—THIRD PROTECTION PERIOD, 1542-1846, 


1842,—Protection once more.— The state of thin 5 as set forth in the last 

chapter, under the tariff of 1833, continued till 1842, when the Whigs came 

to power. They found the country completely exhausted misrule 

a free trade, but quickly turned the tide by passing another hly pro- 
ective tariff. 

It was too nigh, tr 2 to suit President Tyler and he vetoed it; but the 

country by this time had become so earnest and determined in this matter 
that Congress dared: not yield to him. and so passed it over his veto. 

Beaute. No sooner was this done than the financial 2 begun to -paes 
away; the sun of psy sare shone forth; business revived e 
factories and other industries 8 1 — hand coronene the None 
Confidence was restored; and customs recei abner the first year (1843) 
75 per cent over the last year of the compr: — — tariff of 1833. 

After four years of real pr: Lala! ‘ding Tae this tariff ¢ of 1842, how great was 
thec e. Labor was everywhere in demand. Planters had large crops, 
and the domestic market was growing with a 1 that promised better 
prices. The produce of the farm was in demand and prices had risen. The 
consumption of coal, iron. 78 and cotton and woolen cloth, was immense 
and rapidly increasing, while prices were falling becanse of the rapidly im- 
E ing e of the machinery of production. Production of Sebel 


d was immense, and commerce, internal and external, was rowing: wi 
unexampled rapidity. Shipping was in demand, and its quantity was being 
augmented ata rate never before known. Roadsandcanais were productive. 


—— and the Government of the Unlon—under the compromise 
tariff 25 dag Were now anxious to secure their custom on almost any terms.“ 

So Tety positive and and decided was the n that President Polk, 
another Democrat and a free trader, in his annual message of December, 
1846, was constrained to say: 

Labor in all its branches js recei an ample reward, while Sencar 
science, and the arts are rapidly e the means of social ha 
The of our country in 


is without an Copi in the 
tg “ne this condition with those of the previous free-trade periods, al- 
ready described, and closing in 1789, 1824. and 1842 pce and decide 
which system, in Joor opinion, is the better for our co 
The South ection.— But by this time ise) ‘the gas power 
e ascendency in the Democratic party. It 
plone agg oe in the North, 
home industries, 


po t 

Previous to this time the South has been favorable to protection, and its 

88 statesman, John C. Calhoun, was one of the stanchest defenders of 
a high protective tariff. In March, 1816, Mr. Calhoun made a strong speech 

in, favor of a protective tariff, and among other said: 

“When our manufactures are grown toa certain perfection, as they will 
under the fostering care of Government, the farmer will find aready market 
for his 3 uct, and what is of almost equal consequence, a certain 
and 8 of all his wants. His prosperity will diffuse itself to —.— 


community. It (a tective is calculated to bind together 
more cpr ret our omg lead public, and give greater nerve to the arm of 


But no . — did Mr. Calhoun and other Southern leaders see their “ pe- 
culiar institui * (slavery) and their political ascendency N it, 
than they decided to throw all their political power 1 Protective 
tariff. So terrible, however, had been the late A financial disaster of 1837 to 

ie, y in the North, that they were compelled to 
resort to goa fraud and deception i if they would surely win. 

convention reaffirmed, ae ee platform, 
their he ea to protection and erri indorsement of free trad 
Fraudulent Campaign of 


and 1 e made by Mr. Polk in person with the Southern lead- 
ers, by which he 3 Satisfied them that he would be with them in 
Hintrigus as ane Ot the suede cae AAEN I „ oro 
: Lone of the most e rate, complex, ever 
ticed in an t country.“ Of course, this %7 


co not gener- 
ally known, but was confined to a few ers inthe South. They knew 
their man, however, and trusted him. He voted against the tariff of 
1828, which was favored by Jackson; he announced himself as steadily op- 
posed to a protective policy; declared himself against the- tariff of 1842, at 
ss its repeal and the restoration of the act of 1833. 
should not the South favor his election? 
But Mr. Polk could not be elected without the electoral vote of Pennsyl- 
ADIA was strongly protectionist. The protectionist 
ust — eto believe that the tariff of 1842 would 


A double-Saced ca: 
ee of his 


In order to be ‘State local pre, SAER ay of Polk insiduous! 
all through Pennsyl the rumor tha 
tion; that if elected, he would use all 118 


It ma 8 seem incredible that such double dealing could have suc- 
ceeded, but it must be remembered n the te 


me the 
news was disseminated ma: 
was 83 confined 8 1 


e e of swiftly running rail ay a1 
icity, Which now would be exposed in every hamlet of thè haton within 
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twenty-four ging and cause instant political death to its author, brought 


victory to Polk. Ofcourse, one of the sections was most grossly and inten- 
tionally deceived; but it was not the South. 
„a personal friend of Mr. 


Polk ears afterward, Chace 

tory of Polk’s Administration, and ref to Polk's 
connection with this letter, said: “If the principles which Mr. Polk really 
entertained were misunderstood, owing to the phraseology of the Kane let- 
ter, he was not himself altogether blameless. e voters in the North were 
deceived by the use of language which had the effect of obscuring, instead of 
more clearly defining, his position. The statement that he was not in favor 
of for protection merely,’ should have been tr to read that he 
was in favor of a tariff for revenue merely.” 

A the election and when Dallas was presiding in the Senate, Daniel 
Webster characterized this deception in severest terms; and Senator Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland, excoriated Dallas in presence of the Senate, by accus- 
ing him of being a consenting y to the fraud; and closed his remarks by 
decl that “in the entire history of our party struggles—in ali the agita- 
tions of the political elements—in all our conflicts for power, during every 
former period of the Government—neyer had there existed such absolute, 
open, and vile deception, as had been practiced by the Democratic leaders and 
politicians on confiding Pe Tvania.”* 

Democratic indorsement of Polk.—The sentiments of Webster and Johnson 
were very generally approved by this country when the facts became known; 
but under the lead of the free-trade Democracy of the South the Democratic 
8 its national convention in 1848— 

“Resolved, That the fruits of the . triumph of 1844, which elected 
James K. Polk and Geo: M. Dallas, have fulfilled the hopes of the De- 
mocracy of the Union in the noble impulse given to the cause of free trade 
by the repeal of the tariff of 1842, and the creation of the more equal, honest, 
and productive tariff of 1846; that the confidence of the Democracy of the 
Union in the principles, ca: ty, firmness, and integrity of James K. Polk, 
manifested by his nomination and election in 1844, has been e ee 
by the strictness of his adherence to sound Democratic do es. 

We have already seen how “his nomination and election” were brought 
about, and what his personal and political friend and biographer, as well as 
prominent Senators, thought of Polk's conduct in that bane yee and now 
we see in this resolution how free-trade Democracy re; edit. The reader 
is at liberty to form his own opinion from the recorded facts as herein tran- 


CHAPTER VIL—FOURTH FREE-TRADE PERIOD, 1846-181. 


1846.—Free-trade tarif once more.—It was quickly discovered after Polk was 
faaugurated that a great fraud had been concealed in that cry of “Polk, 


Dallas, and the tariff of 42,” for nosooner were the Democrats in power than 
they, in 1846, re ed that very protective tariff of 1842 for which they had 
shouted so lustily; and, meanest of all, that re; was obtained by the cast- 


bye Babe of that same professed protectionist, George M. Dallas; and again 
a of very low duties became the ponor of the conntry. 

The passage of this tariff bill was oppo most strenuously by the Whigs 
in Congress and by the protectionist newspapers; and thedireful results that 
followed were almost literally pictured and described. 

Daniel Webster made one of greatest speeches, running through three 

28, 1846, and showed its true character. 1 ib f ines 
a 0 


8 requires di- 
e more that 


es. 

„Str, great truth; place it onthe title-page of every book of 

2 economy intended for the use of the United States; put it in every 
‘armers’ almanac; let it be the headin: 


there is emplo; bread. It is a great boone | to the poor 
to have cheap food, but oe. than that, prior to that, and of still higher 
value, is the blessiug of being able to buy food by honest and respectable em- 
Ud boson Employment fi andclothesandinstructs. Employmentgives 
j th, sobriety, and morals. Constant employment and well-paid labor pro- 
duce, in a country like ours, general prosperity, content, and chee: ess," 

The leading newspapers worked very hard to prevent its passage, but in 
vain; and after it became a law declared, with true prophetic inspiration, 
what would follow. 

wy. 29, 1846, the New York Tribune said: 

We believe the change just made entirely . Ors ag 
wrong—yet we shall studiously avoid ‘ panic-making.’ hen the crisis has 
been met with manful resolution, we apprehend that there will be quite dis- 
aster enough, suffering enough, because of this t national mistake. We 
fear that thousands upon thousands who would have been steadily employed 
and comfortably situated, 4f this bill had not , Will now be destitute of 
employment and dependent upon charity for bread.” 

July 30, 1846, the New York Courierand Enquirer said: 

“The country will be flooded with foreign goods, many manufactories will 
be stopped, and others will work at half price; the home market now be 
built up will be injured, ruinously low prices of agricultural products 
follow, and the day laborer will be required to work for redu wages. The 
consequence of suce excessive importations will cause a balance of trade 

t us exceeding the amount of specie within the, country, which must 
— sent abroad, followed, perhaps, by a derangement of our monetary sys- 
m. 


A greviously 


And on the same day the New York Express said; > 

“ Wherever the news will go, it will sound a death-knell in the ear of in- 
dustry and enterprise. No sadder tid! for many a year have reached all 
branches of labor, and the outcry, therefore, is general.” 

Similar quotations could be made to a great extent, but these must suf- 


ce. 
The bill was passed, and went into het and the direful prophecies 
above 2 were fulfilled almost literally, 

The inevitable results. The same inevitable results followed, as always 
before, under free trade or rer low duties, though they were oo for 
some years by causes which 1 be referred to presently. It can stated 
tru y, that for some years after the repeal of the tariff of 1842 there was 
increasing prosperity; but the apparent success that seemed 


* I have dwelt longer on this disa; ble election than I otherwise should, 
paun of its unfortunate and fatal influence upon the tariff legislation that 
owed, 


an apparently 


| istence and exported to Europe. 


to follow the tariff of 1846 was wholly due to external, adventitious, and un- 
expected causes. But as soon as these unusual and accidental resources 
were cut off, then followed the same disastrous results, as always before, 
under trade or very low duties. Many industries were destroyed; busi- 
ness was paralyzed; total ruin overtook tens of thousands of the most use- 
ful merchants and manufacturers of the country; and armies of toilers were 
hurled from the factory or the shop into the streets to steal or starve. 

Our exports of cotton, rice, tobacco, corn and pork diminished; the demand 
for ships and for labor fell off, and capers ape which had trebled under the 
workings of the tariff of 1842, greany declined. 

The prophecies fulfilled.—On December 18, 1854, the New York Tribune pub- 
lished a collection of facts which showed the dreary and prospectively des- 
perate condition of industry and commerce. It showed that the chief indus- 
tries necessary to the life of the nation were partially or wholly collapsed 
through the influences and effects of the British free-trade doctrines put into 
operation here 1 4 85 tariff of 1816; that our people had been brought toa 
condition which 1 is attendant upon revolution, and that in every 
occupation and branch of business the depression was so terrible that one- 
half or more of all employés had been thrown out of employment. It added: 

“What a picture is here presented! We have supported European manu- 
facturers and artists and middlemen to the neglect, loss, and destruction of 
our own men of industry and talent, of whatever kind, and that is the sole 
reason of our difficulty.” f 

One year ater, January 15, 1855, the New York Tribune printed the follow- 
ing pathetic article which explains itself: “Who is hungry? Go and see. 
You that are full-fed and know not what it is to be hungry—perhaps never 
saw a angry man—go and see. Goand seethousands, men and women, boys 
and girls, old and young, black and white, of all nations, crow and jost- 
ling each other, almost fighting for a first chance. erg more like hungry 
wolves than human beings, in a land of plenty, waiting ll the food is roay 
for distribution. Such a scene may been seen every day between 11 and 
o'clock around the corner dt Or: and Chatham streets, where charity gives 
a dinner to the poor, and soup and bread to others to carry to their miserable 

‘amilies. 

“On Saturday we spent an hour there at the hour of high tide. Wehave 
never seen anything like it before. Upward of a thousand people were fed 
with a plate of soup, a piece of bread, and a piece of meat on the premises, 
and in all more than sixteen hundred. On the same day one thousand one 
hundred and PE rtions of soup were dealt out from Stewart's ‘soup 
kitchen,’ corner o o street Broadway. At the rooms on Duane 
street for the relief of the poor, on the same day, they gave food to two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-six. In the Sixth ward alone over six thousand 
pennone were fed by charity on Saturday, January 13. And this is only one 

ay 8 rae eanwhile, scenes a like nature are being enacted all 
over the city. 

“The perf of hard times reaches us from every part of the country. The 
making of roads is stopped, factories are closed and houses and ships are no 
longer being built. Factory hands, road-makers, carpenters, bricklayers, 
and laborers are idle, and paralysis is rapidly embracing every pursuit in 
the country. The cause of all t inal diga hs circulation is to be found in 
the steady outflow of gold to pay foreign laborers for the cloth, the shoes, the 
iron, and the other t that could be produced by American labor, but 
which can not be so produced under our present revenue system. The con- 
yulsion would have come upon us sooner but for the extraordinary demand 
in Europe for breadstuffs, growing out of huge famines and big wars, and 
but for the dazzling and cent discovery of gold mines in California, 
by which hard money, sufficient to buy an empire, has been called into ex- 


If we could stop the import of the foreign articles, the gold would cease to 
flow out to pay for them, and money would then again me more abun- 
dant, labor would then again be in demand, shoes, clothing, and other com- 
modities would then again be in demand, and men would then cease to starve 
in the streets of our townsand cities. Ifit be not stopped the gold mustcon- 
tinne to go abroad, and employment must become from day to day more 
scarce, until Where there are now many thousands we shall see tens of thou- 
sands of men everywhere crying: “Give me work! Only give me work! 
Make your own terms—my wife and children have nothing to eat!” 

But the Democracy was still in power, and was so infatuated with British 
free trade that, notwithstanding the fearful state of things just described, it 
would not stop the import of foreign made goods that our people might 
have work, nor the flow of gold to Europe to pay forthem. The condition 
of the country went from bad to worse until the frightful culmination was 
reached in the panic of 1857, which will be discussed ther on. 

In 1849 President Zach: Taylor succeeded Mr. Polk, and in his first an- 
nual message, December, 1849, referring to insufficient revenue under the 
tariff of 1816, said: 

“T recommend a revision of the existing tariff, and its adjustment on a 
basis which may augment the revenue. Ido not doubt the right or duty of 
Congress to 8 domestie industry. I look to the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of Congress for the adoption of a system which may place home labor, 
at last, on a sure and permanent footing, and by due encouragement ot man- 
ufactures, give new and increased stimulus to agriculture and promote the 
development of our vast resources and the extension of our commerce.” 

1850.—Vice-President Fillmore was the successor of Mr. Taylor, who lived 
but a few months as President. 

Hear what he had to say in his annual message in December, 1851, con- 
cerning the results flowing from the de gee of the tariff ot 1842. Said he: The 
value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was supposed the 
incentive of a low tariff and large im 
greatly augmented, has fallen from $68,000,000 in 1847, to $21,000,000 in 1851, with 
almost a certainty of a still further reduction in 1852. The policy which dic- 
tated a low rate of duties on foreign merch it was thought by those 
who established it, would tend to benefit the farming population of this 
country by increasing the demand and raising the price of our agricultural 
ad pare in foreign markets. The foregoing facts, however, seem to show, 

contestibly, that no such result has followed the adoption of this policy.’ 

The reason for this free-trade pory The action of Mr. Polk and his Admin- 
istration in causing the repeal of the protective tariff of 1842, and substitut- 
ing therefor the free-trade tariff of 1846, is soincomprehensible to Americans of 
the present day that it may be helpful and advantageous to us to find and 
understand the reason that led them to do as they did in this respect. 

Robert J. Walker, of Mississippi, was Mr. Polk’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
and probably the ablest thinker and writer on the free-trade side this coun- 
try has ever produced. 

~ The South under slavery was irrevocably committed to free trade, and 
Walker was selected as its leadingadvocate. Cotton was king and demanded 
an economical system based upon agricultural pursuits only. Walker wrote 
along and very elaborate report, which he boldly proclaimed the new 
doctrine that was to govern the nation from that time; and its leading 
thought or ciple was contained in the following extract: We have 
more fertile lands than any othernation; can raisea greater variety of prod- 
ucts, and itmay be said, could feed and clothe the people of nearly al 
world. Agriculture is our chief employment. It is best adapted to our sit- 


tations from abroad would have 


uation. We can raise a larger surplus of agricultural products, and agreater 
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will break down all foreign restrictions, and ours being removed, would feed 
the hungry and clothe the r of our fellow-men through all the densely 
2 nations of the world.” 


was the foundation stone of the tariff of 1846; as in this 8 agri- 

culture must always be the basis of every free-trade system. Like free- 

Te mads up of assumpt ; but “ free-trade is the science 

.) Whenever or wherever ro Pharr economical 

invariably failed, and its f: es and assump- 
ons have been made apparent. 

Though the lish 9 —— were very anxious to have us adopt the 
Walker free- e policy, they knew it was wrong in principle and could 
not long succeed. One of their ablest leaders in Parliament, refi to a 

ative s licy that ce 


upon absolute 1 and practical experience, and the doctrines con- 
tained in them, protectio: 


Wages paid to uce it. 
Second. That that is the best policy that brings to the laborer the best pos- 
sible returns for his labor. 
Third. That the average of labor in the United States are from two 
to four times greater than in European countries. = 
Fourth. Thatit would be extremely foolish to adopt any system that would 
reduce the wages of our laborers to the level of the pean wages. 
th. That this whole theory of Walker was based upon two assumptions: 
that culture could do what he claimed for it; and second, that (as- 
8 the first assumption to be true), because it could do what he e 
therefore it would do so; they also said that, with the whole country 
and under cultivation, if the whole productive industry of the country were 
employed in producing the articles we sell abroad, which are mainly bread- 
stults and provisions, cotton, rice, and tobacco, we should produce a much 
larger quantity than we could sell; foreign markets would soon be glutted 
with these articles; the price of them would fall; the labor that produced 
them would, as a matter of course, receive less wages than now; the only 
sto ing point in the decline of wages would be the starving point, and the 
inevitab e result would be a forced equality of wages between this country 
and European countries. 
Sixth. That a protective tariff is a necessity in this country to give variety 
to uction, a home market, and high wages to labor. 
1852.—The eee NARONA ekg ma Fp in 1852 reaffirmed its former 
doctrine res ro on an e. 
0 valled; the Democrats re- 


Democratic rule continued, but free trade pre 
ained in power, and its low-tariff policy continued till 187, though the usual 
— pN odified a 4 already 


dustries. 

These events caused an immense demand upon our country, particular! 
for our agricultural products; gave us increased prices for them, an 
brought large sums of money from those countries to pay zor them; and, of 
course, this money was widely distributed, and tended make the times 
apparently prosperous. 

5. The Crimean war.—Then right m the heels of these revolutions fol- 
lowed the Crimean war between Engiand, France, and Italy on one side and 
Russia on the other. This contest was long, fierce, bloody, and exhausting. 
Europe was utterly unable to 9 supply her own ie and those great armies 
beside; and a tremendous de was again upon us for our agricul- 
tural surplus at advanced prices, which demand continued for several years, 


and continued our apparent prosperity. 
elena rg do of events like thosa Taa never been known in the world’s 


we 
dition. Under the low tariff we could not compete successfully with 
manufactures, and our own factories were closed; general business was pros- 
trated; the foreign demand for our products fell off heavily, and our own 
home market was insufficient and constantly dt hing as our manufac- 
turing industries were suspended or were closed. 

1856,—Democracy opaa Jor free trade.—Yet, notwithstanding these evil re- 
sults flowing from the free-trade tarif of 1846, the Democratic party in na- 
tional convention assembled in 1856: 

“Resolved, That the time has come for the people of the United States to 
declare themselves in favor of free seas, and progressive free trade through- 


out the world.” 

1857.—Lower ta and deeper depreasion.—In 1857, the Democrats, urged on 
by the South and by their natural tendency to free trade, as repeatedly 
shownin their national platforms, reduced the duties, already too low, 
to the lowest rates we have ever since the adoption of the Constitution; 
and financial revolution, appalling in its espread severity and dis- 
tress, involved the nation and for more than four years tortured and impov- 
erished our people and exhausted our resources. 

Both of these latter tariffs (1846 and 1857) were intended as tariffs for reve- 
5 only. 8 or not they were successful the resulting revenue shall 

emonstra 5 


by $21,790,909, and the 
e 


From 1847 to 1857 the nditures of the Government exceeded its revenues 

pubie debt increased in the same period $13,149,629. 

. ese facts, the act of 1857 kept in force the principles 

of that of 1846 and uced the duties upon all articles that involved the doc- 
trine of protection. 

From this time to 1861, when a protective tariff was enacted by the Repub- 
li the public debt increased nearly $46,000,000, and the e: ditures ex- 
ceed cont receipts by 877,234,116 in the same time. So much for tariff for 
revenue only. 

Hear hay ames Buchanan, the last Democratic President before the re- 
bellion of 1861, in his annual message said omelally of that distressful free- 
trade period: With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and all the 
elements of natural wealth, our manufacturers have suspended; our public 
works are retarded; our 22 enterprises of different kinds are abandoned; 
and thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced 
to want. We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich 
abundance, and yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, our country, in 
its monetary interests, is in a deplorable condition.” 

Small revenues make loans necessary.—Buchanan, like Fillmore, not only de- 
picts the complete failure of low tariff rates, but also proclaims the unutter- 
able misery and which invariably and inevitably follow such low duties, 
Why, under Buchanan and the tariff of 1857 our revenues were so small that 
it became necessary to obtain loans to meet even the current expenses of 
the Government; and these loans could be had only by paying exorbitant 
rates of interest, running from 8 to 12 per cent, so low were our national 
credit and resources. 

1860.—The Democratic national convention reaffirmed in 1860 the platform 
of 1856 in favor of “progressive free trade throughout the world.” 
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1561.—Republican success—Protection.—But in 1861 the Republicans for the 
first time came into power in the nation, both in the Presidency and in 
gress, and with its advent came back the doctrine and practice of *‘protec- 
tion to home industries,” and, thank God, it came back to stay. 

In 1861 they enacted a protective tariff, and from that time to the present 
“protection to home industries" (after subduing the rebellion) has been the 
leading doctrine of the Republican party and of the country, and has been 
the glory and salvation of the nation. 

Magnificent results of protection.—Under its benign influences we have ex- 
perancah a degree of prosperity absolutely unparalleled in the history of 
any nation, 

n account of the immensity of the work but few of the census returns for 
1890 are ready, and it is impossible to show the full benefits and increase in 
all material growth. Except those marked with the year, the following fig- 
ures relate to 1880. 

Upto 1890 our population had increased in thirty years over 100 cent; 
our capital from $16,000,000,000 to $70,000,000,000—an actual gain of 000,000,- 
000, or at the average rate of about 81,500, 000, 000 for thirty years in succession. 
Our npg, commerce up to 1884 was the astounding sum of over $2,400,000,- 
000, with the 000 a 
year since 1873; the 
of coal has incre: 
900,000 to 14,500,000 tons (1890); our Pree mileage from 30,000 miles to 163,- 

to over 5,000,000, and their value 
from 
000 b 


ushels (1890); our live stock from §1,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 (1890); our 
% pounds to 


(1800). (1891) shows her national capital to be 
,000,000,000—a, sum less by 000,000 than our gain in national ‘capital 
since 1800, under protection. 


We consume more than any other nation of similar numbers in the world: 
We are less 5 per cent of the LAE eas of the earth, but we consume 
20 per cent of all the sugar produced in the world, 30 per cent of all the cof- 
fee, 33 per cent of all the fron and steel, 25 per cent of all the cotton, 33 per 
cent of all the wool, 40 per cent of all the coal, and 50 per cent of all the tin. 
Heretofore we have imported our tin and tin plate, but now we shall produce 
the tin from our own mines and manufacture our own tin plate. 

From the few census returns of 1890 we find that our population has in- 
creased in the decade 1880 to 1890 about 13,000,000, a number equal to the pop- 
ulation of Belgium, Holland, and Portugal combined; we have redeemed 
from solitude ,009 square of virgin soil, an area more than three 


to our city population; we have increased our hay crop from 35,000,000 
in 1880 to 47,000,000 in 1890; notwithstanding the set- caused by the tariff 
of 1883 our wool uct has increased from 156,000,000 in 1880 to 240,- 


100,000 in 1890, about 54 per cent; the value of our cattle from 1,445,000,000 in 
1880 to.2,5,00,000,000 in 1800, about 73 per cent; the annual increase of our farm 
animals from 96,000,000 in 1880 to 139,000,000 in 1890, about 45 per cent. Do 
these figures indicate any great Ld alee or suffering among our farmers? 
Since 1880 the value of our manufactured products has increased 33,300,000, 
000, a sum equal to our entire productionin 1870; and the wages tolabor 
in manufactures has incre: $50,000,000 a year in that time. hese are but 
Eh of the grand figures which in due time we shall glean from the census 
0 


This success due to protection. —Protectionists say, and the facts seem to 
verify the statement, that all this cent and unparalleled success and 
ee which our nation has achieved and enjoyed since 1861 has been 

argely, if not wholly, due to our splendid system of protection to home in- 
dest and most val- 
ch consumes from 92 


dustries, by means of which we have established the 
uable home market the world has ever known. and w. 
to 95 por cent of all our productions of all kinds. 

But to accomplish these wonderful results patient and persistent effort 
and watchfulness have been req „ and numerous obstacles and seem- 
ingly insurmountable barriers have been overcome and removed. 

1861.—The great rebellion.—In 1861 eleven of our Southern States seceded, 
and thereby inaugurated the greatest rebellion of all time, and set up for 
themselves as the Southern Confederacy. This was no sudden movement, 
but had been carefully planned and every means had been used, as they be- 
Heved, to make the new government a success. Their two principal objects 
were openly and boldly proclaimed. These were to establish: t, a gov- 
ernment whose corner-stone should be slavery, and second, an economical 
9 based upon free trade. Relative to free trade, their constitution de- 

ared that no bounty shall be granted from the treasury and no duties or 
taxes on importations from foreign nations shall be laid to promote or foster 
a Been of industry.” 

e leaders of this rebellion were in control of our own Government to the 
very date of secession, and they did not hesitate to adopt any means to make 
ita success. So determined were they to secure a government founded upon 
slavery and free trade that they robbed our Treasury of its specie and sent 


itSouth; they dismantled our forts and stole our guns and ammunition; they 
— —— — — TF—— — 4 


*See Appendix, table IV. 
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scalratod Unt Marty 00 tiie abide OF tha batts the y instilled treason into and 
through most of our and navy officers of Southern birth, and 
that they had so y demo’ the people of the Northern States 
that nos tance could be made to r re Such were 
the leaders of this tic rebellion, and nearly all the le of those eleven 
tates trusted followed Faget and implicitly. 
5 ust stated the Sta F 
to enter a a contest; but they quickly comprehend 


the situation, and as quickly resolved that the rebellion must be put down 
and crushed out, no 1 What the cost of men ox of money. 
Pinder terrible battle of freedom for four years, and final] 152 
uired from the Northern States the incredible number 2, 


8 ere — sailors, of whom nearly half a million were laid South. 
ern graves, and more than that number were crippled and . — for 
life. The cost in money can never be accurately known, but soon after the 


close of the war our pu 
cost of the war then unpaid, 
lives. and $2,000,000 a da 


ao debt amounted to #2,544,649,626, nearly allof it the 
an average expenditure of over one thousand 
ears in succession. 

all this fright- 


Ful.—But notwithstan: 


tor four 
n SUCCESS) 


t all over the ee 
0 


te., ca 
ecessity fi ick transpor call ** — z ber of h ul 

pet ty for q tation or & vast number of horses, mules, 

in ere and railroad supplies ae fac 
1 things, without a h tariff, would have caused a temporary re- 
vival of business, but it would have disappeared with the close of the war. 
But our splendid tariff of 1861, and the amendments thereto m 
with these gave our farmers and manufacturers an assurance of en- 
pros: ty after the close of the war, provided employment for all 


and also, that we never could have established ane 
magnificent industries which have made us so strong, 80 
that the free traders of the South 


weal and 
and of land te. the markets of the ive tariff? 
home x 8 of In a brief treatise like this, 

it is impossible to tariff question in all its details, but our tariff 

„FC. ts, upon which free traders lay great 
stress, which it may be well to consider Sed this weg a we 
first the one sugges 5 

Serer: ears the fe trader has never tired of, ing upon his dream 


e means With which 


move from culture all our restrictions, and by its own COASA wer 
it will break down all fo: ; and, ours being 3 would 
feed the hungry and clothe poor of our fellowmen through all 
nations of the world.” 
e Democratic party this doctrine, and in the tariff of 1846 tried 
to reduce it to : of — — 


in 1847 to fl. 


, 8 invent a new catchword. 
.—For several years — have been for “free raw 
5 “Give us free raw materials and surely w 1 capture the 


markets of the world.” 
They have, indeed, never been able to make it — what pensaan by ee 
The; t that the moment labor has 


materiais. iren Bo orge 
opa an article, tha moment it ceases to be raw material, and — — eon cone 


gn onen product. 
ool is the tarmara Raished product, as soon aa 1i 16 cit from the 
sheep; but it is then the cloth-manufacturer’s raw material. en he has 


yau it into cloth it is his finished product; but it is then the tailor's raw 
Whai are raw materials? They are materials just as we 

labor whatever, has been expended upon 

in the mountain, or standing trees in the 


free 
of duty, and feels seme are. He evid because they are subjected to a protective 
duty An $ evidently thinks it f be better to get his 
wool from So pene or Australia; his coal from Nova Scotia; his lead 
from Mexico; his tin from Wale ete.; rather than by the help of a protec- 
tive tariff develop these ind from our own native resources. 

The protectionist believes the latter course much the better for our coun- 
try, because it thereby deve! our own resources, gives remunerative 
wages to our own workmen, affords fair returns to our own 3 and 
eee eee that would otherwise go abroad to pay 
ach materials and labors; and also because it prevents th the reduction of 

b yy ho cheap f our own working people nearly or q 50 per cent to the level 
of the 


these benefits, the free trader reiterates his plea: Let us 
have: free ae and the most of home-made goods will be so re- 
duced that we can expo and take the foreign markets.” 
ENS paes not oe 4 duties on cottons, hides, 3 stock, silk, 
es. Yet with these raw materials free we do not ex- 
port of the 5 in these lines as much as we import, as the 
ollowing table proves: 


For the free trader to explain.—Now a very pertinent question arises 
point, 229 25 demands a satisfactory answer from the ieee trader: “If your 


K with free raw materials in these tier gap ba 
articles—and ist might be largely extended—our im) 
ore e e po greatly.exceed our exports of 8 . 


manufact 
articles in the same lines 
E. Q. Milis’s brilliant answer.—Ata great Democratic mass meeting in New 
E . free-trade 
leader, after é familiar plea for raw materials, 
question by a respectable gentleman in the kanione PR 7675 MELS was 

ently taken by surprise, but he answered 2 “Go 
Sone aft and soak your head!” The witand the ionty dignity igaity of this answer 
were immense, and his audience cheered wildly. mist need not 
discuss the politeness nor the pertinence of the . 5 a l t 1. thinks that 
the facts warrant him in sa: that it probably is as clear and intelligent 
other free er can etre 


In 1839 we manufactured of these not less eee e 
ual ot English goods in this But protectionists have another and 
5 ete answer for our free-trade friends. For many years whenever any 
cle has been imported for manufacture ss has allowed 
a 2 of 90 per cent of the duty paid on the 
tured article was exported; and under the McKin} 
creased to 99 
raw m. The free trader should e 
as an exporter of 
Our home mari 


ube 


is one and 
to the question so brutally answered Mr. MILLS Afo aiina pnev 
wea 33 uan the one he gave. we S x 
e great and satisfactory reason why we do not export more of our 
American productions is, that we have ahome market more accessible and 
more profitable where we can readil . of about d per cent of all our 


Bonjar and manufactured 1 Rawle, 
amin one of our PONR statesmen volutionary 
times, wrote: “Every man enco’ in our own country makes a 


home market, and saves so much money to t 
Ste Babe hands it raises 
esta which employs 1 it 


seems, therefore, to the inter- 
our farmers and owners of land to encourage home manufactures 
in ‘erence to foreign ones imported from different countries.“ 
lucid statement of Dr. Franklinis the very essential element of Amer- 
ican protection. 
In a country like ours, hadeat power, {ts a diversity of materials and such 
an abundance of mech: er, it should be an 4g the great object of a, 
otective tariff to create MASIA variety of manufact justries, 
r whenever a manufacturing town or center is created we have established 
at the same time a center of her eye ine for agricultural products; and the 
neighboring farmers are the first to profit by the enterprise, as shown by Dr. 


This law is infallible and allows of no exception. 
Now, if instead of one we have hundreds and thousands 


of these great cen- 
ters of manufacture and consum as the fact is, it follows absolutely that 
the advan to the neigh) farmer, and no to the 
turer, is multiplied Each of these classes ahel 


proporti A becomes 
assistant to the other. As arule, each can sell at his own door to 
ved the uent losses 
and heap oroen expenses necessi on. And 
the bene! t workings of a protective — 75 we have created a home mar- 


missioner of Agriculture 3 1881 that the value of our 
——- agricultural and mechanical uctions amounts to about $15,000,- 
= 000, and the census of 1890 is a much larger aggregate than that m 
0 


The custom- house books show that of all this enormous 
„ while fully 9 per cent is consumed 
market 


te we now 
our home 


000,000, and our foreign trade to only #1,600,000,000, or less than 3} 
cent tot the amount of our home trade. 

Here is mee fact or two, to elucidate the immensity of our home trade: 
“The to! passed through ay rege River alone peg the 234 
days of na’ ation im 1880, exceeded by 2, 468,127 tons the entire British and 

foreign which entered and clearéd at on and Liverpool that year 

in the fo: and coastwise trade. The freight carried on the of 

the United States in 1890 exceeded tte AARONO tona the te car- 

1 85 Fragomen Great Germany, France, and Russia in 
om. 

Is it not, then, the part of wisdom for America to develop, extend, and pro- 
tect our home markets, and . foreign markets take care of themselves? 
—Another favorite, but very fallacious doc- 
trine 7 = Soula theredy surely en 5 
factured foreign products, as we 8 ould thereby surely ore 

demand for our pmp de m in other words, if we would sell to 2 


ry and conclusive than 


t. The folli Swine TADAN Ís tak from rt of 
argument e fallo e en a repo a 
nt to show the annual sales So eet Gate Dehua rr — from 


sion to Parliame: 
1880 to 1884 inclusive, in her trade with the leading nations of the world: 


83, 300,000,000 in five years. 


, 
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Ree geen go SaN IS erg game 5 goods, 
tO DO DOIR ONET, ow long cad sven s rio ne tion stand such an 
of money for imports? 
similar 


„ facts of and similar results between other na- 
tions could be given t we the space, but if the above table is not con- 
vincing, no other would be. 


And yet, as late as the second week in March, 1891, so eminent an authority 
among 3 as 2 . — Ay in a — 2 Puce the bey umen 
e of Boston, argu oreign trade is everything, our hom 
markets unworthy of consideration; and also held, that “a tariff that keeps 


out a dollar's worth of goods that we want to buy, in a dollar's worth 
of goods that we want to yn HE oc on “goods for goods" theory. The Bos- 
ton Journal met that statement wi h this reply: “In 1865 we sold 


to Great Britain #18,000,000 more Hares we bought from her. The next year 
‘we sold her $85,000,000 more that we bought. With some fluctuations this 
5 continued to increase till 1881, when we sold of our products to 
Great Britain $306,000, 8 than she was able to sell us of her own. For 
the entire period since 1865, Great Britain's purcirases of our products in ex- 
cess of her sales to us of her products reached the enormous total of $4,054,- 
8 3 becomes of Prof. Perry's (“goods for goods”) axiom,in view 
these 
sion 1890 the United States sold to British Australia goods to the value of 
888 but we bought therefrom goods to the value of Cpu ve $4,277,676. It 
nora car- 
erican- 


French exports to land have 8 It is es- 
= at the excess of 3 8 
. 
These “ cold a positively contradict the free-trade dogma ai Weean 
not sell to other nations unless we buy from them. A fact is something that 


72a is ascheme, a 3 or hypothesis, which may be true or 
may be a delusion. Since trade theory and actual facts as set forth 
above, do not and can not 3 which will the reader accept and believe? 
Our railroad frei orts of the world.—From a carefull 


reights vs. 
article inthe New York Tribune of November 6, 1890, I take 
: “The value of the freight carried on the railroads of the 
States in 1889 was 813,980,587, 840, almost $14,000, 000,000, to say nothing of that 
carried b y water and other means, More than 92 per cent of this was con- 
sumed ‘am our home mark 
Suppose we should o our home market“ to the world at 5 
capture the markets of the entize world, what would we gain? Th 
gate Fin met ot Be imports for i of Greet Britain, sce 2 
Austria, Spain, ser He 3 taly, Turkey, tzer] , Den- 
— ee and S reece, 5 Mexico, Bolivia, Brazil, 
China, Japan, 8 Paraguay, Uraguay, Argentine, Venezuela, 
Pern’ G un temala, Corea, 


Hayti, Haw: ' Morocco, and Nicaragua was 86, 
710,408,409.. From this sum deduct our exports to those countries—}660,000,- 


000—and we have as the imports of the world, in all their own ports, the sum 
of $6,050,468,409, or less than half the value of the freight carried on our own 
railroads; In other words, from the value of our oad ‘hts alone we 


could have supplied all the imports of the world except our own, and haye 
had left abou 000,000. 

The home market and ee: — The home eee created by increased 
manufactories, encouraged by a protective tarif, has the condition 
of the agriculturists of the country to their advantage and profit. This 
system has given to the farmers of thiscountry, whether they grow cotton or 
corn, wheat or wool, the best domestic market anywhere offered; has given 
to our ple a diversity of employments, to our ind wider r: „ and 
to our labor better wages, than can be found elsewhere. Aside from emen 
who labor m shop or mine, no class of our citizens to-day are so deeply in- 
terested in the maintenance of a protective system as the farmers. Theysell 
95 per cent ofall their products at home, and every mile of transportation saved 
is money earned. re is no portion of our people, except labor, which 
would be so seriously affected in income and profits, from the policy of free 
trade, as the farmers. 

The recent census shows the egg re cae alge of agriculture in the last 


ten 8 under „ In one ae ar ein Gon, 9 uing me 
Els id e teapot ucts reac aioe of aie pale on the farms, 
annal products reaching a are employed in this indus- 


po kn E freights 
765 men, Sete and 14,874 children, aided by 7 e Rares und 
bl Fong and 8,791,207 worth of implements. 

This vast industry not be possible except with a home market. The 
products are perishable; would not stand 5 must be con- 
zumed when ripe, and are of little value ex home consumers. Noth- 
ing could be so disastrous to the American farmer as the surrender of the 


ucer and 
ome market 


the importations from and other 8 usy greatly 
to the bien war of the American farmer. In A 12. 1800, 5 we 98 450,000 

dozen, ued at $17,786, or 10.6 cents a dozen. Tn Ap ci 5 — six months 
of the 3 tariff, we imported about 25,000 ued at $2,070, or 


Ameri in one mont 
or 5,000,000 dozens a year more than he did ‘under free trade eggs. Shoul 
the farmer complain or be glad? 

Other benefits Jrom the home market.—But this home market not only helps 
the ee: as stated, sad it gives the manufacturer better profits, enables 
him to Bed better wages workmen, and so stimulates them to ni 

It also r employer and 1 5 to lively competit: 
Which in turn leads to improved sac and new inventions to leasen the 
cost ot manufacture. Thus the home market, built 8 becomes 
a direct stimulus to genius and enterprise; benefits 5 uncer and consumer 
alike, and, indeed, is making us successful competitors in certain lines in 


rg rs other markets. 
Mr. H. E. Tremaine has aptly illustrated these facts in showing that fifty 
years ago we imported a locomotive from England asa sample. We have 


see only protected our iron and steel industries for many years, and now we 
ö y supply our own railroads, but we export locomotives to British 


re- meat, butter, 
5 


ig ey Chile, 

a, Sandwich Telan 
cent 8925 the „ . in the English Colonies es were 
in watches with the English 

and in ane with Tema land, France, anå Switzer- 
Onz progress in makin g American is really marvelous, and is dis- 
the works of Euo , for we are already produ over 3 - 
3 home market to which the ep E'S 
at first, let his uction be what it may; and it is 
for him to seek the foreign market till he has fully supplied that 
prices are so much higher as to make it advan- 
tageous for him to export the goods. 
it cost more to live in the United States than it does in England? 
Our free-trade friends are ob to admit—though they do it with great 
reluctance, and never when they can avoid it—that the wages of American 
workmen are fully twice as much as are the English workmen’s wages for 
the same kind of work. But they insist that this is a matter of no acco 
because, they Bay the cost of li hereis so much greater than in 
as to nearly or quite equalize wages. 
If the reader will carefully scan the prices-current of and and 


ana 
urbing 
000 worth eerie Oe Yes, itis 
ducer naturally turns 


than it in 4 as much shee A the Uuli 

shoes here as there. A pair of boots here worth 83 can be paid for by one 

day's work; in also cost $3, but the hman gets but half 

as much wages an . ts. It is a well-known 

fact that a p on of the flour, beef, etc., used 

in England is impo: from the United’ Sree 18 15 ssible that English- 
i other expenses 


and worth : 
statements of fact. They are not requested ao ony suns ‘the best thought 
of the country tends toward free trade, 6," or ben . ar- 
gument are on the side of free trade.’ 8 
workmen of America why they should teatro: a a frectrade restrade policy 80 lo: 
protectionist policy is enabling them to buy more tea, —— iour, 
sugar, potatoes, and soap, and as much o 
3 boots, shoes, and 8 WIth one day's wages in eae 
as can be bought wee two days’ wages in England, the country which has 
made the largest and most successful experiment in free trade.“ This rea- 
sonable request has been before them for a year, but no free trader has yet 
al p 288 Bhoy that tho total living includ: food, 
page OWS 0 expenses, > 
clothing, rent, taxes, and ve in Great Britain and 
41.1 cents per day, while in the United States the same daily stay 23 ex- 
cents, or one-third greater in Great Britain than in the 
seen by the foll 


United States X. 


Protection helps the A pipiens cg as will com- 


pro- 


be seen 
parison of average annual wages, connected, too, with the most 
tected industries: 


e shows that the average annual wages o 
United States ha ve ad om $468 in 1860 to $720 in 1880, an increase of 
$252, Or 54 per cent; and he also shows that the ter cheapness of 
y support t increase of 


famil; 
from 26 to 46 per cent more. 
In other words, he shows that the things which the worker could buy in 
1860 for his jot Wages of #468 he can now buy for about $348, a saving of 
$138. his actual average in wages, to 138, his saving in the 
cost of f; to all our mechanics 
of $330 a e 


our history in chronologieal order. 
1809. Higher on wool—Results.—One of the most important amend- 
ments to the tariff of 1861 was adopted March, 1867, when the tariff duties on 
wool were raised to 10 and 12 cents per pound, and 10 and 11 per cent ad va- 
lorem, to quality. Up to this t time the duty on wool had been so 
low that there was no inducement to American farmers to make a specialty 
of this business, From 1850 to 1860 under the low tariffs of 1546 and 1857 the 


iucrease in the number of our shee r n 
and 1870, with only three years o of high tarih ou 5 
500,000 to 28. 500,000. or 27 per cent, petween 1870 and 5 


— 41,000,000, or about 44 per cent, and in 1881 our sheep numbered 


In 1860 we raised 60,264,918 promis of Abin dy in 1884, 308,000,000 pounds, an 
increase of over 500 per cent, and di e period, under the stimulus 
of this high tariff, farmers so improvi their sh sheep that the 3 Seg 
of fleeces rose from a and3} 8 in 1800 to 5 and 5} pounds in 
about one-twelfth of our on was connected more or less of their 
time with the wool pie eega our sheep farmers at the same time were 
producing profitably for the ‘nation and for themselyes an enormous and in- 
creasing quantity of excellent mutton. Why this magniticentand profitable 
industry not goon in numbers, in quantity and in profits will 
appear a little further on. 

1808.—Democracy and the tariff.—In 1868 the Democratic national conven- 
tion resolved ants favor of “a tariff for revenue only, with incidental protec- 
tion — Whatever that is. 

1870—High tarif on steel 4 5 ele. Prior to 1870 the tariff duty on steel rails 
was so low, and the waere or American laborers in that business were so 
high in 8 with 5 laborers, that it was impossible to com- 
fe we with the B: ters in that business. Butin 1870 

a duty 01 70 ton on 5 rails and ingots, and the results have 

even more wonderfui than in the wool industry. In 1870 only 30,000 tons of 
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steel rails were made in this country, but in 1888 we manufactured 1,386,277 
tons of steel rails; ‘om 1877 to 1890, inclusive, we made 16,763,116 tons 
of steel rails, enough to build over 100,000 miles of railway; and over 20,000,000 
tons of steel ps 8 for other industrial purposes. The average cost of this 

50 steel was about 850 per ton, amounting to the enormous sum 
0 y y 


Su we allow 340,000,000, or about 20 5 cent, as profits to the man- 
ufac' a profit probab uch larger than the actual profit, we shall 
have left a Of $1,500,000,000 to the credit of the laboring men who con- 
t mountain of iron ore into first-class steel. Who can say 
tection has not been a benefit tothe labor- 
— at 1 eer Rings od of eee amon, ne 
borers engaged in a single indus welve years ere these working- 
men gro poorer under protection? Again, suppose the American Con- 
gress had followed the advice of our free-trade friends and not put on that 
uty of £28 per ton, nor any other tection duty. Ot course weshould have 
been obliged to import from E d all 
The free trader asks: “What 


that enormous quantity of steel. 


‘pocketed that $340,000, 000 of 

f the American; and Great Bri would be h. 
000, or its English equivalent, instead of the 

True, we would have had our rails and our ingo but 


high tariffon steel. In 1870 the price of steel rails was $106.75 per ton, but 
from that gato, DI means of competition and improyed machinery, the price 
had gradually decreased till it has reached $28 per ton, and eyen less; and the 
duty has been reduced to 817 per ton; while the average wages of the men em- 


ployed has increased 10 per cent. As stated above, we made in 1883, 1,386,277 


tons of steel and used them at home, while of foreign steel rails we im- 
and used but 63,000 tons of foreign but in 1890 we made, and our 
e market consumed, 1,867,837 tons, a of 481,560 tons of steel rails in 


two years, while our importation of fo rails fell off to 204 tons. New 
York Press, May 4, 1891. 

Who can estimate the value of the home market which this mighty indus- 
try has created for our agricultural and manufactured products to supply 
those laborers and their families with food and clothing and the other neces- 
saries and comforts of life? 

1873.—. panic—resumption.—In the introduction it is stated that 
“All the hard times suffered 0 the American people (since 1783) have been 
preceded by heavy reductions of duties, or by insufficient protection. In view 
of the panic of 1873, and the financial de on that followed for several years 
d a period of 8 5 protective „this statement has been somewhat 
sharply criti . d this criticism would be just and difficult to answer, 
if it could not be clearly and honestly shown that the country at large did 
not suffer from this de on, oe 2 there was no possible connection 

o 


between the tarif and 
Reference has been made to the great rebellion of 1861, and it was 
shown that it com ed us to withdraw nearly 3,000,000 of citizens from all 


industrial uetive work to in war and d ; that over 
half a million of these men were killed; that over a million more were so 
crippled and disabled that instead of becoming productive citizens after the 
war, Siar: wera and are cared for and supported largely by the country; that 
a that dreadful period the value of the property e ed and hee Sy Ag 

prevented, ex ed the sum of 89,000,- 


and of the manufactures sto and 


000,000; that besides all this almost incomprehensible loss, we were left with 
3 debt of over 2.800.000, 000, the interest on which at first was over 
$150,000,000 a year. Of course, in such a frightful expenditure of money and 


means, the gold and silver of the country were but as sarp in the bucket. 

The $55,000,000 of gold we were yearly receiving from the gold mines of 
California amounted to no in the matter of payments, except to help 
pay interest on our bonds held Europe, but it saved us from 
absolutely depleted of specie. We had practically no coin, but depended for 
money upon a paper currency, based upon the credit or promise to pay of 
the Government. Every time there was an adverse movement, or the loss 
of a battle on the part of the North, the price of gold went up, and at one 
time it went to 280 per cent, and our currency and credits were in like degree 

ed. The temptation to 1 Was general, and became almost 
a mania. The real value in gold of the nominal dollar was but 50 cents or 
less. Ri. hig a terribly dangerous condition, and one that could not be long 
mainta: 

Specie pa: demanded.—The t men of the country, the great 
party that A the nation from. death through rebellion, to feel 
and to say that we must get back to 6 payments, to real money, though 
they knew that to do this would involve great individual loss and sacrifice. 
pies admitted that it would be a severe ordeal, but they said it was amatter 
of ple honesty, as well as necessity, and that the longer it was delayed the 
greater would be the danger and thesuffering. The tors tried to with- 
stand and . this movement; and then followed Black Friday and the 
panic of 1 was inevitable—such erous expansions of currency 
and of credits are always followed by trouble. But in this case the 
| pe e were firm, and in 1879 we resumed specie payments. There was, in- 

more or — 5 of suffering, but it was confined mostly to individuals, 


la; tospeculators. 
hist suffering was caused by o unavoidable shrinkage which must occur 


whenever expanded ts return to a normal and honest 
basis; and there was no possible connection between this and the tariff. 
fft greatly mitigated individual distress, and assured 


On the contrary, the 
successful p to the nation. The country as a whole was never more 
prosper grand protective tariff gave us a m ificent income; fur- 
nished the means to pay our current expenses; hel us to atly reduce 
our national debt; afforded encouragement to many valuable industries; 
provided work at highly remunerative wages to numbers of our labor- 
ers, and thus added hundreds of millions of dollars to our national capital. 
Our national valuation increased from 830.000. 000, 000 in 1870 to $44,000,000,000 
in 1888; a growth which all our national experience has proven never could 
have been attained without protection. - 

“And strongest of all points, this financial distress was relieved and pros- 

ty restored, under protection, whereas the ruinous effects of panics un- 

0 Blaine) trade, have never been removed except by a- resort to protection.“ 

tanh panes pilarea gy pn protection again.—In 1876 the Democratic national 
convention decl: “that we demand that all custom-house taxation shall 
2 only for revenue;“ and in 1880 they resolved in favor of “a tariff for reve- 

ue N 
1883.—Duty on wool reduced. The marvelous increase in the number of 
sheep, and in the quantity of wool, under the tariff amendment of 1867 up to 
1883 and 1884, has been shown a few pages back. 


Had the tariff duty been allowed to remain as it was during that period 
there is no doubt that the same or a greater rate of increase would have con- 
tinued. It 1883 both Houses of Congress and the President were Republican, 
and it thought best to revise the tariff of 1861, when it could be done by the 
friends of protection. But by this time the old 
South and of slavery, had again asserted itself, and taken full 
the Southern States. Those States had become and still remain the “Solid 
South.” Then, as now, their leading men were and are always united to 
fight for free trade and against protection. 

1883, backed by their servile followers from the North, they demanded 
a reduction of duties on many articles, and especially on wool. eir clamor 
was loud, brazen, and unceasing, and unfortunately a few week-kneed Re- 
publicans were found in each House who foolishly yielded to that clamorand 
voted for a considerable reduction of the duty on wool. The entire protec- 
tive features of the act of 1867, relating to wool, were repealed, and it was a 
sad day for the sheep and wool industry of the United States when the act 
of 1883 became a law, The amended of 1883 was, on the whole, an im- 
provement, but there were a few exceedingly unfortunate amendments, and 
among these the worst were those relating to wool and woolens. 

“Results from reduced duties.—The unfailing and inevitable results be; at 
once, though the law was passed so late in 1883 as not to affect tly the 
results of 1834, which were the test and best under the act of 1867. But 
ts were disastrous in the extreme. In three 


$30,000,000. In 1888 the number had 
000, a loss of 12,000, 


79, 
wool became unprofitable, as our peo without tection, could not com- 
bed wools of Sonth America and Aus- 
and declined in price; American 
lish mills were running night and 
day to supply us with woolen goods, and English manufacturers were piling 
up their vast profits at our expense. 

In 1884 the at and ruinous mistake of so reducing tariff rates on wool, 
as has been done in 1883, had become very clear; and in April, 1884, a motion 
was made in the House to restore the old rates of 1857. Petitions had come 
in in great numbers, from all the wool-producing States for such a restora- 
tion; and in Ohio the Democratic party adopted a plank demanding of this 

Cor the former protective rates. But the House was strongly Demo- 
cratic, and after a vigorous effort on the part of the Republicans the Demo- 
crats, true to their free-trade proclivities, refused to restore the rates of 1867; 
and the disastrous results, already pointed out, speedily followed. 

1834.—The Morrison òill.—In 1884 the Democrats had again obtained control 
of the House, and under the lead of Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, made a Brin 
tent and determined effort to pass a bill, 3 a horizontal reduction, as 

it was called, of about 20 per cent on nearly all duties alike. On reaching a 
vote, it failed to pass by four votes and at was the sorrow and lamenta- 
tion among free traders here and in England. The Telegraph, a leading 
paper of London, regretting the failure of the Morrison bill, said: “A bill to 
establish in America, what the English call free trade, had just been de- 
feated by the narrow majority of four. That measure was of enormous im- 

portance for English manufacturers, as it would have enabled them to 
export goods to the United States, without the crushing duty now imposed. 

The fate of the bill was watched with intense interest by Englishmen. Had 
it passed, it would have been worth 8500, 000, 000 per annum to British manu- 


facturers.” 
The Telegraph is frank and refreshing! Notice the amount, 500,000,000 
vast yearly sum! Not 


r annum! otice also the ones to receive 
erican consumers, but British manufacturers. 

Of course they would watch the fate of such a bill with intense interest 
with such a at sum at stake, but how any citizen of this county can con- 
sider himself a real patriot, a true American, and support such a policy is_ 
incomprehensible. 

1584.—The Democrats still favor free trade.—In 1884 the Democratic national 
convention, still adhering to its cherished free-trade convictions, declared 
as follows: “We demand that Federal taxation shall be exclusively for pub- 


lic 

n Presidents protectionists.—In previous pages it has been shown 
that every President from W. to Buchanan, except Polk, and pos- 
sibly Van Buren and Pierce, were in favor of protection to home industries, 
and their statements hgve been quoted in t thereof. As protection has 
always been a doctrine in Republican platforms and policy, so all 
Republican Presidents have been firm defenders of protection; and Lincoln, 
Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, and Harrison take equal rank as pro- 
tectionists with W; ‘on and all our earlier Presidents, and it is not nec- 
essary, at fred time, to quote thelr remarks, as no one questions their fealty 
to protection. 

1 President Cleveland's free-trade message.—But in 1884, by means of a 
series of most unusual and remarkable accidents, Grover Cleveland, Demo- 
crat, secured the electoral vote of New York State by about 1,000 plurality, 
and was thereby elected President, the first Democratic President in twenty- 
four years. Hehad Laat ee 2 say ape the tariff in —— = — his 

insisted upon a ‘for ic purposes exclusively;"’ which was 
28 another phrase of English Tres trade. 

One of Mr. Cleveland s strongest workers in 1884, one who said that he did 
not then love Democracy, but who, before the campaign had gone far, sup- 
ported both it and him because of their adhesion to trea trade, described that 
party in June, 1884, thus: The Democratic party—very hungry, and, as you 
may well believe, TATARS A party without asingle definite principle; a 
party without any distinct national policy which it dares to present to the 
country; a party which fell from power as a conspiracy against human 
rights, and now e ay to sneak back to power as a conspiracy for plunder 
and for ils.” (G. W. neas) 

But if the party was so utterly bankrupt in principles and had no policy 
which it dared to present to the country.“ Mr. Cleveland, after three years, 
had evolved one, and announced himself to an astonished world as a modern 

litical Columbus, who had discovered a new world in political economy. 

yond question, itwasnewto him. He it “Tariff Reform,” but its 
real name was Trade.“ This marvelous discovery was made the sole 
topic of his third annual message, in December, 1887. It was long and very 
elaborate, but can readily be condensed into a few propositions and fairly 
t tated and answered about as follows; 

Cleveland's first 1 our tariff laws in 1887 were the vicious, 
inequitable, and illogical source of unn: taxation.” 

Answer —Protectionists replied that this proposition was clearly disproven 
and shown to be an assumption by the cold facts,“ and census sta 


Talia. American wools were cur page 
woolen mills had to shut down, while 


which extended to 1890, is pes forth on previous pages of this work; an 
that by these facts and statistics are demonstrated a regular and steadily in- 
creasing thrift and prosperity for thirty years in succession, in all the ma- 


terial, benevolent, and educational affairs of the nation absolutely unknown 
in history; that steady 8 such as we have enjoyed for 


thirty years, was never known in 1 on under a system ef laws un- 
“vicious, inequitable, and illogical,” and that no nation worthy 
to be ed a nation—least of a nation so inte 


so sensitive of its individual rights as our own—ever 
for a third of a century under a system of laws which could be fairly an 
juny characterized as were our tariff laws by President Cleveland in 1887. 
short, that this W was disproven by all the previous ence 
of mankind, as well as by all the material and established facts of our own 


Ty. 

Cleveland's second proposition.—That the tariff is a tax that raises the 
price to consumers of all articles imported a amount of the duty.” 

Answer.—In 1870 the price of steel rails in England was #107 per ton; and 
e ie placed a duty of #28 a ton on imported Will any free trader 
kindly produce a e instance, since 1871, in which the consumer has paid 
$107 plus $28 equal $135for a ton of steelrails? This should be so if his th 
be true. On the contrary, under protection their price has declined to 
per ton, or even less. 

Steel wire nails.—In 1882 our manufacture of steel nails was too small to be 
mentioned. At that time the duty was 1 cent a pound, and the price of steel 
nails was 8} cents a pound, Haya d were imported, as our 8s -makers 


Soda ash.—Prior to 1884 no soda ash was made in this country, though we 
used 175,000 tons ayear. In 1883 laced onitadutyofSaton. The 
price prior to that time was 848 ton. the consumer been pa; $53 
a ton since 1883? If the free-trade doctrine is true this should be so, as that 
sum would be the cost plus the duty. 

But the fact is, that instead of costing more because of the duty the Ameri- 
can consumers have actually been paying but 828 a ton for it, and thereby 
have saved $3,500,000 a year by means of that duty. Was that tariff duty a 
tax? Besides this great sa’ „see how it has helped collateral industries; 
for in thatsoda ashat home we consumed annually 70,000 tons of coal, 
100,000 tons of limestone, 10,000 tons.of coke, and 100,000 tons of salt where not 
apona of either was used before, and pay 800,000 a year in wages and $152,- 

ayearin hag 5 The protectionist asks again: “Has that duty been a 
e consumer or the country?” 


tariff was enacted; and as I know, the Bradford manufacturer is paying the 
consumer.” 


manufacturers expir 
the advanced rates of duty now applicable to the merchandise of his impor- 
tation.” And the New York and ess of March 2, 1891, said that 
English manufacturers of tin plate had agreed to reduce the price of their 
tin plate by the amount ot the McKinley act. How can these th be if the 
is an added tax and is paid by the consumer? 

Lumber.—The United States produces lumber sufficient to supply the home 
demand, and we export it to the value of 28.000, 000. Under such circum- 
stances how can Canada get her lumber into our market unless she sells it 
atour price? Impossible, But to do this she will have to pay duty thereon 


herself. 

Sir John McDonald, late prime minister of Canada, has lately (October, 
1889) said that the Canadians know to their cost that this (second proposi- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland) is not true, and that the only way they can get their 
produetions into our markets is to Lien Fears duty themselves. 

This free-trade theory may be beautiful, but, as a rule, it is not in accord- 
ance with the facts, for er a protective tariff it is the rule for the im- 
porter to pay the duty, though there are some exceptions. 

How protection is applied—Briefly stated this is the rule: On all imported 
articles which we do not and can not produce here, such as tea, coffee, etc., 
and on those rej ed simply as luxuries and used only by the rich, 
the duty, if any, is added to the cost, and of course paid by the consumer. 
This is the English or free-trade tariff. But on imported productions, the 
like of which we produce here, the duties, after the business is established, 
are paid principally by the foreign producers who send them here and not by 
the consumer. As Sir John McDonald says; It is the only way they can 
get their productions into our markets.” last class of foreign produc- 
tions constitutes the great bulk ofourimportations. Itshould beadded that, 
except luxuries, nearly all articles embraced in the first class, such as tea, 
coffee, sugar, etc., are admitted free of duty. So that the only instance in 
which the tariff isa tax and is paid by the consumer is a Democratic free- 
trade tariff or one for revenue only. 

Olevelana’s third proposition.—That on account of this tariff tax, the prices 
of all similar articles produced in this country, are nearly or quite the 
same enchanced price which the duty adds to the imported articles.“ 

Auswer.—The tariff duty on imported calico is 1 per cent, the English 
price is from 5 to 7 cents per yard. If the free-trade wring A is correct, the 
price of American calico of same quality should be from 10 to 14 cents per 

ard; but asa matter of fact it is only 5 to 7 cents per yard, sometimes 

ess. 

American steel rails.—In 1883 Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, in Congress 
showed that the actual cost of a ton of American steel rails manufactured in 
this country was $90.03, The tariff at that time was 817 per ton. If Mr. Cleve- 
land's doctrine is true, American steel rails should then have cost the con- 
sumer M7, which was the cost plus the duty. Asa matter of fact, American 
steel rails were then selling for $35 per ton in our markets, and even less, if 
— — ieee quantities, Facts are dreadfully disagreeable th the 

ee er. 

Blankets.—About the date of Mr. Cleveland's message the cost of certain 
five-pound English blankets was 4.45. Theduty and custom-house fees were 

.90, making their cost in the American market 89.35. According to Mr. 
Cleveland’s theory American blankets should have been of the same price; 
bnt as a matter of fact, American blankets of precisely the same weight and 
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n cost in our market $5.20. The difference between theory and fact on 
a single pair of blankets was $3.85 in favor of an American fact. 7 
Linseed oil —In October, 1890, and for several 5 thereto, linseed 
oil was quoted at 62 cents per gallon. On October 6, 1890, the McKinley tariff 
increased the duty on linseed oil from 25 to 32 cents per Sa ig ied 7 cents per 
gallon. The free trader insists that “the tariff is a tax which is added to the 
price,” and according to this theory the price then should have gone to 62 
plus 7 equal 69 cents per gallon. 
But as a matter of fact, nine months after the passage of the sapa pati, 
e — 


he still clings to it, . truth, that the 
acts are all against it F. believing that if this be so, then it is 
so much the worse for the facts.“ 

In this he and other free traders differ from Prof. A iz. Senator e 
of Maine, who is a great trout fisher, says: “I once called on Prof. Agassiz, 
who was a great authority on fish, and asked him to go with me to Kangen 
Lakes to fish for trout. Asan inducement I told him of the splendid cll 
trout there, weig! from 10 to 14 pounds each. When I said this, the Pro- 
fessor gave me a pi smile and said: ‘I have just completed a treatise, in 
which I have demonstrated that it is impossible for a speckled trout . 5 0 a 
over 4 pounds.“ I knew better, but knew that I could not convince him by 

ment. So I went ou to ley, and next day caught two kled beau - 
ties, one of which weighed 10 and the other 12 pounds. I packed them in ice, 
and sent them by express to Prof, Agassiz. By return mail I received from 
him a letter, ay Sey 8 xy Dear Senator, the theory of a lifetime has been 
kicked to death by a single fact.” ” 

Would that free traders could be convinced by facts, and that they would 
as readily admit their error when convinced. 

Cleveland's fourth proposition.—That the tariff rates on wool should be still 
further reduced. 

Answer.—The all-sufficient refutation of this proposition will be found on 
previous pages, under the he s ae E tariff on wool—results,” 
and 5 on wool dedu to which the reader is respectfully and 
earnestly rete 8 

Cleveland's Mt proposition.—That “ tariff reform” (meaning really free 
meet is the grand panacea for all present and prospective finan troub- 


es. 

Answer,—This last pro tion is not stated in the message in the terms 
set 5 — above; but it is there, and, by reading between the lines, can be seen 
every where. 

The absolute and overwh: answer to it, are the “historical facts” 
set forth in this little book, which prove conclusively the invariable rule that 
protection means prosperity while free trade means adversity. 

Effect of Cleveland's ranges ripen thirty-six hours after these proposi- 
tions were promulgated by Mr. Cleveland in that message they were clearly 
shown by Mr. Blaine, then in Paris, and by others to be a series of assump- 
tions based mostly upon fallacies, and agg tae Dy any material or tangi- 
ble facts. Those who were f: With our tariff history, especially under 
free trade, found in this message a new and splendid illustra: of Mr. Kel- 
ly’s definition, to wit: Free trade is the science of assumption;"' while the 
intelligent but irreverent, after reading it, declared with Josh Billings: It 
isa great deal better not to know so many th than to know so many 
things that ain't so.” The national election of 1888 showed that the Amer- 
ican peonia applied the definition of Mr. Kelly and the remark of Mr. Billings 
to Mr. Cleveland and his famous free-trade m „and that they preferred 
a Congress and a President who cared more for the well known and solid 
facts of protection than for the pleasing but fanciful theories of free trade. 

This 3 Was a great 8 ly to the business centers; and followed 
as it was by the Mills bill—a bill admitted to be in the interest of free trade 
it caused great anxiety among mill-owners, merchants, and manufacturers 
and led toa 1 * depression in kinds of business. Especially was 
this true of the wool, woolen, and lumber industries; and, of course prices 
fell off discouragingly. It thus appears that not only low tariff, but evena 
threat of low tariff, will produce trous results in the business world. 

ect of the message on wool illustrated.—A single fact stated to me in Se 


tember, 1888, by a Mr. Libby, a prominent dealer in wool, sheep, and cattle 
in the State of Maine, will illustrate the evil effects of that me e and the 
Mills bill. Said he: On the istof December, 1877, my firm had 000 worth 


of wool stored in Boston. We were then negotia with a woolen manu- 
facturing company there for the purchase of our wool, and had come within 
one-half a cent a pound of an agreement, but neither of us would yield the 
half cent, and I returned to Maine. On my way I bought an evening pa: 
and found therein President Cleveland's free trade me: e. I read it with 
great interest, but when I reached his demand that wool duties should be so 
greatly reduced I knew who would have to yield the half cent. At the next 
station I telegraphed the Boston company, as follows: ‘Gentlemen, I have 
been conside: the matter of our negotiations, and have decided to yield 
the half cent. Laccept your offer. Please answer.’ When I reached my 
home station I found their answering telegram: ‘Mr. Libby, we too have 
read the President's message.“ 

“That was all—a single line, but it was volumes to me. I soon returned to 
Boston and saw my parties, but their first offer was #1,000 less than the day 
before Mr. Cleveland's message appeared. That offer I refused; but after 
sounding the market I went back next morning to accept their last offer. I 
was then told that they had decided to make their offer #2,000 less than that 
of the day before. This I unwisely refused and went home to await re- 
sults. But when the Mills bill was reported I went to Boston deter- 
mined to bese’ the first offer I could get; and, to make a short story of it, I 
sold that wool for just $6,000 in cash less than the offer of December 1, 
And this, too, when the bill was only reported. So much for me. Now see 
how it came home to our farmers. e had been paying 27 to 30 cents a 
pound for our wool], and there was no reason except this free-trade poli 
why prices should not have been the same in 1888; but as a legitimate result 
of that policy the price of woolin 1888 has been but 20 cents a pound, a netloss 
to all wool-growers of $7 to $10 on every 100 pounds of wool they had to sell.” 

1889.—Mills's free-trade bill.—Immediately after the delivery of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s celebratee message the House of Representatives, heavily Democratic, 
organized with Mr. CARLISLE as S 9 7 5 and he in due time appt his 
Committee of Ways and Means. r. MILLS of Texas was made chairman, 
and the majority of the committee were from States that have compara- 
tively little interest in manufactures. 

In discussing the tariff in a previous Congress Mr. MILLS had said: Our 
policy should be to take the smallest amount of taxes that we can by cus- 
toms; and we should ually decrease the amount until our customs taxes 
come alone from noncompeting articles enter: ourcustoms-houses.” This 
is 9 the English free-trade system, and Mr. MILLS was a proper person 
to lead in formula a free-trade bill. z 
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The meetings of the committee were held in secret session mostly, and they 
came to be known as “the dark-lantern committee.” The suggestions and 
motions of the minority rep gree members were wholly ignored, as were 
those of.all other 8 O favored protection. 

rted his notorious bill “in to the 

» as he sa; — 8 It was a long step in the 

free trade. It was so intended by committee, Was 80 un- 
derstood by the people of the country. 

was this mus of the Democratic party in 


upon the question o on ag Again a * * 2 
and recommends the 


Senate; but as blican, the bill soon slept the ae 
of death, and in November the N set the seal of its appr upon this 
action of the Senate by electing a sang A peng yaad 

5 House of 1 Presid 
3 it broig to aoa eat kectlonists held 

ouses of Congress and the Presidency, and were in a tion to re- 
8 amend the tariff in the interests o of protection by its proven 
1890.—The Me. Kinley tariff — 1 Aora election of 1888 5 more — 
nitely settled than this: That e poli 
maintained by Republicans since 1 should be furt . and 5 


uated by proper revision and legislati: 
be strictly in line with the principles 
-first 


Resins ah etna that np tariff 8 should 


The committee met with open doors, and invited the proprietors of all in- 
dustrial and mercantile interests in all parts of the 88 to a 8 


time a bill was e te tin with who 
32 ot protection. It met 3 3 ot 15 m oe 
ugwum ut after ussi mera 
handsome ority, and and was sent to Senate. the ts a 
vanes itto death. FOA Dam tebe Drag eis gb tot anager 
th Houses, was signed by the Presiden: and became the law of the 


lying.—It is without doubt the best and com- 
enacted into a law, but it is also true that 


ugwump me today and 
to week That the price of of 
clothing, snd every srtinle need in our Cometic soon omy. in short, the price 
of everything, whether CC 
1 they Pride Sy atone ee statistics to 3 88 al | im: 

cs were rs wW. 

be pE them knew it, but so e not deter them 
from deliberately repeatin ete tise 


remarks may at first th t appear harsh an a IEO VEA ede waar 
torian’s duty to state facts; and the statements referred to are facts, and 
they are history as well, and therefore should be stated here. 


An examina- 

tion of the newspapers referred to will afford ample proof that I have not 
overstated the facts. 

But these ee were not all. In various 1 of the country ped- 


dlers were ed with carts and loaded with tinware and many 
other articles. The peddlers were no to sell thelr wares, but were 
. to ask double and 8 prices; and when ple objected to their 

they were to say that . 


pi the M 


the 
those stories were not true, 5 — all admitted that pri: not been raised. 
One of the ablest newspa defamers the day after the election said: “Itis 
bable that this intentional deception about the rise of — a under the 
cKinley bill has now a; for the last time, having served the purpose 
of 3 mr Democratic House in the next 8 
Mr, Di 


It was the triumph of the 
of more than 88 a some ae Demo- 

and when that Co have ad- 
in the liar, that the 

while the Har live as long as the race 
tion survives, he never more will be a factor in 


woman's spirited reply.—But, strange as it may seem, this perversion of 
fact and of truth was continued for months — — organs: Six months 
bill ew York Times said: “When a 


1 ard for stuff to make a dress of than she would 
have the 2 had not become a law she should keep it to 
herself. Sodoing she confer a t favor on t Harrison, who 


te Hi . ui k 
Whi ouse t mak- 
52 A ‘his false and ner gra 
y a r, and came under notice of Mrs. 
Eon wrote te an indignant agen inre reply, 


matter. After sa; she “is a Democrat's wife, but is sick of seeing 
such Hes does not this whose editors claim not to be fools," she adds: 

82 5 fool Democrat who edits the (Chicago) Herald know. 
or can n 


it did before the yo Makinis 


lies, and not try to lie about women's things. We will not stand it. I am a 
Democratic woman, but I do not want an Finan fringed p the Lavy Abs 
ae and 8 prin- 


Some good points of the McKinley act. — 

ciples of protection to e 

i — affords ample protection 8 to American capltal and American 
abor. 

It forbids the United States Government from importing articles for its 
own use free of duty. 

It forbids the importation of obscene books, pictures, and 8 and 
also 3 the importation of any foreign goods that bear an American 
trade-mar 

It has been common for many of our wealthy citizens to go abroad and 
buy =p quantities of things for personal use, and so bring them in free of 
duty. The valne of such purchases to be free of duty, is now fixed at $500, 
enough for all honest purposes. 

8 3 of all foreign goods made by convict labor is strictly pro- 

The friends of free trade have persistently declared that if we 8 
haye free raw materials from abroad for manufacturing purposes, w: 
increase our md ge many millions, and soon take ihe markets a the Soria: 


The McKinley bill provides that, whenever any raw materials shall be im- 
ported for 8 and export, 99 per cent of the duty shall beretunded, 
when so rted; and free tradersnow have full permission to take the 


markets of the world. 

It restores the tariff rates of 1867 on wool, so that the sheep and wool in- 
dustry will again become a 23 and profitable business. 

rhe adds 5 to the 


Tt la 5 5 linen will encourage the erection 
ode laysa dut 777... D A Ga S eal 


ing of flax. 

How it affects tin plates.—It puts a duty on tin plate so high that it will 
probably soon transfer the Tones of that t industry to this country, Al- 
ready many large plants are in N of erection, or hare been completed, 
and are producing a superior plate, at Brooklyn, Pittsburg. Chicago, 
St. Louis, and other and others will soon goup. The largest mines 
of tinin the world have lately been found in the Dakotas, California, Texas, 
and Vir; 80 that it is morally certain that in the near future we shall 
be able to produce at home the f na t tin and tin plate that we need, 
and which now amounts to over $300, in value annually. 
lished it will afford a new business that will annually 
t less than $23,000,000; it will require from iron-ore 


limestone; fro mines 
tons more of coal and coke; from blast furnaces 400,000 
tons more of pig iron: from lead mines and sme furnaces 5,500,000 pounds 
more of lead; from slaughter and peg 13,000,000 pounds more of 
tallow and ofl; from chemical factories 9 more of eee 
acid; from Yaraber sands 190,000 fect more of Pum ; and will give con- 
rach to at least 35,000 persons. Indeed, it is ——. (1892) in — part 


illustrate the 
“In 1873, British im- 


in nme DON icy of Bri free-trade manufact: 
ced the price of tin pate vo gel spe en ican markets; 
and at at once, American tin-plate tions. British 


enced opera 
rters within F the F ce to $4.50 per par boz, and our milis 
had toshutdown. When this was done British im vanced a pricas 
CCTV American mills again 
tarted soon as they were well at work, British importers 
duced thet price to M per box; and then made a standing offer, or more 
erly a threat, to sell their tin plate 25 cents a box cheaper than the er- 
ican product, no matter what the price of the latter 2 be. Of course, 
this action es finished the American industry, and prices were at 
once advanced from # to 87 per box.” (Rice.) 
The McKinley tariff put an end to this outrage and robbery, and this fact 
alone is sufficient justification for its enactmen 
The free list and the reason for it.—The The Mckinley act also puts upon the 
free list almost 50 per cent of the whole number of articles imported, includ- 
ing: sugar; while the free-trade Mills bill put only about 38 por cent on the 
free list, and left a duty on sugar amounting to nearly $60,000,000 a year, and 
ae duty fo 100 per cent on rice, two articles then produced in thiscountry only 


re- 


te ‘ithe —— 
erence between 


American 


3 they aon contribute 
8 t grants them 


vibes. 

10 4 This bill Deets, freer, broader, wider trade than any 
ashington to Harrison. Nearly 80 per cent of all we imported 

last — absolutely fee under the law of 1 
at — do you know why we put them on the free list? We did it on the 
e under protection—because we do not manufacture them 
r the same reason in 1872 we put tea and coffee there, and that 
roduce but a small 


great tad Br 
athome. F 
is the exact reason that we make su 

entage of what we consume.” ( 

A free-trade tariff vs. a protective t 
difference between these two systems in their application to the laboring and 
middle classes of England and the United States, and especially how they 
affect the earnings of these people, let us examine the English customs re- 
pona for tke year 1888: 
Whole amount collected from customs $97,897,380. 

Amount collected f 


rom— 


„See Appendix, Table VIII. 
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exception of wines they are all of life, and th millions of 
and must and have them; and by these 9 are consumed 
greater part of the articles enumerated above. Ino words, under a free- 


trade 1 these few articles of necessity. en Bp mo SUY by the the labo 
classes of England, pay $76,514,462 out of 1 607 897,80 more fifths of 
all the customs duties 

The American laborer pays no duty at all on tea, coffee, cocoa, chicory: 
and dried fruits; and none on tobacco and wines produced at home. 
other N @ protective tariff saves our workingmen the greater part of 
$76,000,000 in customs duties. 


England. 1 — — of wealth acquired the United 
States under a tective tariff, but insists that the results would have been 
even larger under free trade. He producesno facts to sustain his views, and 
therefore it is simply an expression of opinion. 

Prince Bismarck holds the op te view, and it 5 that his view 
on ore decisive than opinions or or arguments, no matter how great or how able 
more ive or arguments, no ma 05 or how able 
are their . e this question. 

Mr Blaine has | these facts clearly and forcibly from the very 


best 5 as follows 
1860 t on bt the United States was in round numbers 31,- 
he United om was in 


had there 
double the wealth of the United S ith mac ry for manufacturing 
fourfold greater than that of the United States. At the end of twen twenty years 
— . it Epari that the United States had added nearly $30,000, 
wealth, while the United Kingdom had added nearly $15,000,000,000, or 
—.— one-half, 
this peri: 


Was at peace, ex: 
ee in 9 other twen 
ue to the calamity that 
om had added 6,000,000 to Senge po’ ulation 
iS el twenty years, while the addition to the United States exceed: 


t By bye Sa ratio of population and wealth in each country, even 
without making allowance for the great loss incurred by the civil war, it is 
plainly shown by the statistics here presented that the degree of — Bay in 
ae United States under protection far exceeded that of the Unit om 

oer free trade tor She period DAAA. In 1860 th weal 


e ay th, per cap- 
ita of the Uni A oo, ag KEA SLOR WEDS ep rag States it was but 


23 per cent, the United States increased her per capita wealth more 
han 93 percent. If allowance should be made for war losses the ratio of 
gain in the United 2 175 would far exceed 100 per cent. Upon these results 
What ground ladstone for his assertion?“ (Blaine’s answer to 
Gladstone.) 
Restricted reciprocity.—Another of the 5 ird ot the 
McKinley act is the section on restricted 8 Pep 


provides that with a view to secure reciprocal trade with bareta 
during the following articles, and for this purpose, on and after the Ist 2 
of July, 1892, whenever and so often as the President 1 fred ö that 
the government of any country producing and exporting 

coffee. tea, and hides, raw and cured, or any ot such articles, Toas ss duties or 
other exactions upon the agricultural or other products of the 5 
which in view of the free introduction of such s fence cof 

and hides ae the United States he on | caa iprocally unequal — un- 


during st such on duties shall be lewied, oc col ected, and paid thereon as 
follows: Sugars from 1 to 2 cents per pound, according to ng to quailty; molasses, 
a, 10 cents, and es, II cents per 


4 cents Per gallon; coffee, 3 cents; 
Fos careful reading of this section will show to the reader that itis strictly 
‘otective tariff. 


in line with the doctrine of a 
The articles named are such as can not be produced economically in this 
as necessaries by our peopl 


country; but they are universally regarded 

and aig therefore placed upon the free list. Our production if wheat . — 
corn has become enormous and is rapidly in ; and hitherto we have 
found a ready market in Europe for our surplus of iese cereals, 

But India and other Eastern countries are their production of 
these articles much more rapidly than we are, and as the wages paid to In- 
dian and Oriental laborers are but a small fraction of the wages paid to 
American laborers, they can and will undersell us in the European markets, 
and so, to a large extent, cut off our markets there. 

We are also of the highest q agricultural and other machinery in unlimited 
quantities and of the est quality, and we have, or easily can have, a sur- 
pas of these 

Now, it so D happens that the countries that produce sugar, molasses, coffee, 


tea, hid o not 3 their own wheat, corn, flour, meal, beef, pork. 
lard, etc., nthe quanti required by their ple; neither do they maketh their 
own machin any great extent; but, as it may seem, those oo 


tries that minty fhe ROAT must have, but do not produce, these 
chanical, and food uctions w. we make, — 5 up to January 1, 1801, 
levied and collec on these articles, a heavy tariff duty whenever we have 


exported them to those countries, such duties, in some cases, almost 
prohibito: It should be added’ here, that we were just as un as to 
sugar, co therefrom duties 1 nearly $60,000,000 a year, 
though we tted tea, coffee, and hides free from duty. 


Under the wise eatin tp ee James G. Blaine, our eminent Secre 
Administration, 


State, peepee — President Harrison's 
a Repub) can Congress, this section on restricted reci 5 


Kinley act. The reason for it was substan’ 


These southern countries produce 
great abundance; they want a ORAT sad and 
pos; but do not ànd can not produce the 
N Wan 
large surplus of cereals and other foods and machinery, for 
increasing mar 


an Sones; bor nm ay ne ok 
increasing mar ais ten Gass aut 
cereals oe er ieee end the 


which we want a steady and ket; and we can not produce 
3 if at all, the s , coffee, etc., that we need. 
tae agen ee not establish ped with these countries 

3 to the above-named productions of ea thay itt ie such 
3 3 above named free of auty peo do the 
same 

When thus sans 8 it ae K matter 1 aon 9 common sense. It 
Was most heartily approv: y the country, with some partisan exce: 
and everybody wondered why so simple and desirable an 5 
not been Justice to fact of before. 


In act and history, it should be 92 Leer that 2 or quite 
Democrat in e e oted against it; bu to the good sense 
we | ofa Repu Co: 1 Revie and mo 
„ t till permanently 
for all the nations te prior to that da 
Already (1892) Brazil, the British West Indies, British Guiana, S 
West San O, Germany, Ha ua ta Rica, and 
Salvador have complet treaties with us on the lines proposed 
in the McKinley act; and it is not only probable but mo; certain that 


ey rally 
3 the other Central American States and the other South American 
States will speedil: 57 
In ten years une 30, 1889, we imported from these 8 nations 
N ue of Sl 529,791,797; and d 


pv ary riod we ex- 
ported to them goods to the valus of only $527,282, me 125 me 
enormous balance of $1,002,509.021. or over $100, 000.000 $ — 9 Wi 
paid by us in gold or its equivalent. 

It must be apparent to the dullest intellect, the protectionists that 
itis vastly better for us to retain that gold here. and that great ce. 
or the mostof it, with our flour, meats, lumber, te., and thereby 
merease our home prod: maintain the wages ot our Wworkingmen, give 


them steady em 9 augment our wealth, multiply our comforts, and 
add to our andcontentment. In order to save our market for her 
beet sugar, Germany has removed all restrictions which for years have kept 
our pork 5 out of that country, and another market worth many 
millions annually has been given us by reciprocity. 

Net gain under 7 ar.—Olaims under the McKinley act mh 


eciprocity from & 
bounties filed up to 


sugar une 30, 1891, the last day on which they coul 
filed for 1891, dmounted to about 29,000,000, 
The advantage which the new tarif act gives to the country for one year 
thus can be seen at a glance: 
Amount of duty taken oH. -- 860,000, 000 
Amount paid for bounties _ 9, 000, 000 
Amount saved to the people by the new reciprocity tariff on sugar 
alone F . 51, 000, 000 


characterized this matter as 

t are the facts? InJune,1890, under 

the old tariff we sold to Brazil cars, cotton, elo ‘s 
tools, hardware, sewing machinery, tar, pite 

bacon, lard, lumber, manufactures of wood, etc., to the value of On 

hings by the reciprocity act, the duties were either abolished or re- 

cent, See, 1891, we sold to Brazil of these articles to the 


The New York Democratic pisaan (1891) 
the Blaine reciprocity hum Wha 


value of $1,000,000, crease the year about 98 per cent. And such re- 
sults, we are told, arẹ “humbug!” 
What reci means.—The 


iprocity ew York Sun is probably the ablest Demo- 

cratic paper in the United States, and. notwithstanding the position of its 
party relative to the McKinley tariff, it oe feos ee courage to express its own 
5 as follows; The full p te significance of the reci- 
Eain ioa eS conceived oy Nlalne aidan not at firstreveal themselves 

to Re public mind. Even the 9 aud industrial advan’ de- 
rivable from such a policy were not instantly and clearly apprecia Still 
less was the political significance of a scheme, the most capacious ever 
an rican statesman since Thomas Jefferson ed the pur. 
tisiana, at once distinctly re Let a little reflection 
must convince us that under the ance Secretary Blaine we haye en- 
tered on a course whose fixed and by ro means distant goal is the require- 
ment for the United States of not ony commercial, but political ascendancy 


beneficent statute? 
Daniel mester on reciprocity.— Most free traders take great de 5 38. 
sneering at Mr. Blaine and this reciprocity doctrine, but he is in 


as will be seen by the follo extract froma s; h by Daniel Web. 
Sorin Congress April 2, 1824: wins 8 
Commerce is nota ‘gambling among nations for a stake, to be won b. 
some and lost by others. It has not the tendency necessarily to tanpoverink 
one of the parties to it, while it enriches the other: all parties gain, all par- 
ties make profits, all parties w rich by the operation of just and liberal 
commerce. If the world had but oneclimeand but one soil, if all 


would 8 party in the same degree that it benefited the other; ange 
ere wet uid be some foundation for the balance of trade. But Prov- 
idence has disposed our lot much more kindly. We inhabit a various earth. 


duce to the advan iness of both." 

Not an abando: of protec on. Reciprocity is fair trade, not free trade. 
We admit free ot duty into the American market the things we do not or can 
not produce, like tea and coffee, or things which, like sugar, can not be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to supply the whole, and in return therefor se- 
cure reciprocal advantages in the markets of the countries supplying these 


articles. 
“Reci a lant down no American industry, cripples no American 


enterprise. ty antagonistic to protection! Protection the 
home market: reciproc oelty reaches out u out to the foreign markets. It 
establishes, builds up, Americanindustries; reciprocity opens 
a new outlet for the surplus products of our farms and factories. tec- 
tion gives employment to American labor; reciprocity e the demand 
tort = truits of that labor, thereby insuring uninterrup employment. 
Ina is defense, procity is conquest. 

“phere , therefore, no abandonment of the doctrine of 5 but 
rather an increased demand for its maintenance.“ (BURROWS.) 

Great prosperity assured.—These are a few of the salient canes of the Mc- 
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Kinley act, and there are many others equally helpful and beneficent, but we Growth in population and wealth of the Southern States, etc.—Continued. 
W. 


have not space to consider them no 
That the act will grow in Lt Sete favor, and that many industries will be 

revived and strengi ed, an bis Arcee started and developed, is confi- 

dently expected and believed. has been our invariable experience, 

under protection, and no good reason is apparent why it should not be so 

now. 

Up to this time (January, 1892), it has not been in paren suficiently 


y in active N or in process of construction and nearly com- 
agp ble VIII); séveral large plants for manufac 
en are also beingerected; many factories for the manufacture of pearl anı 
other dress buttons have been revived and started; one or two large thread 
works are e ee Ona capacity; hundreds of new en have already 
been established; large numbers of articles used by mechanics and farmers, 
manufactured of iron or steel, are already from 10 to 25 per centcheaper than 
they were before this bill was enacted; increased wages are paid to many 
workmen; our commercial relations with Central and South American re- 
publics will be greatly enlarged and give us increased business and profits 
through the operation of this act, so that there is every reason to believe that 
we shall y see our old rule or doctrine again exemplified, and shall 
tand increasing prosperity in all lines of business under a tariff ex- 
pressly drawn to give just and ample protection to American industries, 
American labor, and American capital. 

For the benefit of the whole host of free traders, we t in a nutshell 
some facts about the operation of the new tariff which they will have to 
meet squarely or confess themselves beaten. The McKinley bill has— 
Increased duties on about 115 articles. 

Reduced the duties on about 190 articles. 


And left it un: ed on 249 articles. 
Increased our fore commerce (in eleven months) #74, 768, 639. 


Increased our free imports #112, 013, 081. 

Made the percentage of free imports, of all our imports 55. 75. 

Increased ports over the last tariff, per cent 22. 48, 

Reduced the duties per capita from $3. 80 to $3. 07. 

Reduced the total revenue (“tariff taxes!) in twelve months #41, 396, 425. 

Increased the cost of no necessity of life and reduced the cost of many; 
stimulated business, and thereby tended to make people busier and earnings 


surer, if not — 

“The figures here given for foreign commerce and free imports are for 
eleyen months en September 1, the latest at hand, and the percentages 
of free imports, which are now larger than ever before in the apat eee 

e 


Government, are for six months, be April 1, when sugar 
“Such is the early fruit of genuine ‘tariff reform’ by the Republican 
Press, Octo’ 11, 1891. 


party.” New York 
Amazing 


litical blindness. Notwithstan the marvellous results in the 


Southern Sta as shown in the following table, we are confronted with a 
condition of tical affairs in those States so ama as to be incompre- 
hensible. With such tremendous results as shown therein, and accomplished 


as they have been, not by their own efforts and capital, but chiefiy by the 
business men and capital of the Northern States, we would HAITA think 
that the political South would be grateful to those Northern men and favor- 
able to a protective system that permits and encourages such a magnificent 
development of their great natural resources. 

But what are the facts? 

These Southern States constitute the Solid South; and with here and 
there an exception, they are absolutely“ solid!“ for free-trade Democracy. 

They were practically solid“ for the Mills bill, which was avowedly 
drawn in the interests of free trade, and which, had it become a law, would 
have depressed or destroyed most of those splendid industries set forth in 
the foregoing table. Not only were they actually solid“ against the Me- 
Kinley act, but they foughtit with such and tence as to show that 
they were animated by the intensest hate against protection and protective 
tari 


tective tariff are allowed 
full exercise during the next decade the indus! development of the South 
period will be vastly greater and more enric thanit has been 
during the last decade. $ 
What is the explanation of this singular action on the part of the South? 
The facts are stated, but the reader must furnish the explanation, if he 


What protection has done for the South.—The summary of the facts con- 
tained in the subjoined table shows the wonderful growth of the Southern 
States under tection, in 88 Wealth, capital, railroads, manufac- 
tories, agriculture, and education since the census of 1880 was taken. The 
totals are as follows for year ending June 30, 1890: 


-Growth in population and wealth of the Southern States since 1880, 


ffs. 
And yet if the beneficent provisions of that 


1890. 1880. Per cent. 

Total ulation 920 14, 638, 936 219.9 
2 3 996 9, 007, 187 #26. 2 
Colored - 924 5, 631, 949 *10.0 
Actual wealth.. 635 098, 000, 000 *62.5 
State debts (net) 126 118, 195, 252 +18.4 
Total public indebtedness $183, 772, 353 $189, 345, 464 13.0 
Total State revenues „533, 260 813, 249, 860 100.0 
capi $171, 690, 970 $92, 575, 000 +86.1 

Capital invested dr Fe E 
mileage Al, 11 19,572 #110, 1 

Men employed 188, 86, 250 2118.8 
Cost of railroad eq #1, 301, 096, 740 8612, 000, 000 2110.9 
Number of manufactorles.. 56, t 34.563 +64.2 
1 E TE T A $551, 483, 900 $179, 366,230 +207. 0 
Value Shenae. $742, 865, 200 $315, 924, 704 *135.2 
Cotton — 334 161 *107.4 
Value of products 354, 191, 600 $16, 353, 182 *231.4 
Cotton and seed products, value $27, 310, 836 690, 921 207. 1 
Pig iron produced, tons 1, 684, 663 290, 772 480. 9 
Steel produced, tons 183, 625 4,380 4, 121.0 
Coal produced, tons 17, 536, 456 3, 820, 550 +362. 9 
ous metals, value - $712; 789 $295,176 | 218.0 
Total minerals, value $35, 608, 615 $3, 643, 020 2877. 5 
Value of lumber output $102, 122,100 $35, 680, 151 *183.4 
Value of forest products. $123, 998, 800 846, 979, 062 2163. 8 
under crops, acres 75, 551, 129 54, 679, 145 *38. 1 

Value of agricultural machinery, eto. $120,750, 000 867, 372, 500 +79.2 
tton produced, bales 7, 776, 215 5, 733, 675 93.6 
0 A EE T teas $340, 268,005 | 8258, 524, 911 +32, 6 


Per cent. 


3483222 


a 
8 SO 


* Increase. 


+ Decrease, 


As said with singular 8 to the South by Ellis H. Roberts, is his 
work on Government Revenue:” The protective clauses of a tariff serve 
to recruit the armies of labor out of the listless and careless, and to make 
the streams which have been lazily humming the melodies of drowsiness, 
vocal with the glad choruses of fron and steel and woolen and cotton and 
silk. The idle Naiads are changed into ministers of progress and the crea- 


tors of every blessing of civilization.” 

To the reader—We have now brought our American Tariff History” to 
1892, that is to date. Much more ht have been written; indeed, but a 
small part of the materials at hand have been used; but we believe that 
enough has been utilized to make clear to the reader the at difference be- 
tween these two economical systems, and the great su; ority of protection 
over free trade for our country. We have tried to be careful and candid in 
all our statements of facts, and to present them with strict accuracy. e 
honestly believe that there is not a single statement of fact in the foregoing 
pages that can not be fully and historically established. Such being the case, 
these facts should be carefully and thoughtfully examined and considered by 
every patriotic American. 

It trade, under whatever name, invariably 3 the results set 
EFV or free e in our na- 


on. 

That it does invariably uce the evil results stated isa fact that can not 
be truthfully denied nor disproven. Itis only by sophistical and fallacious 
reasoning, by bold assumption, or by utterly ignoring all facts, that the free 
traders are able to make converts. 

It tectionists will be as earnest and aggressive as are their opponents, 
and keap the real facts before the American people, they need have no fear 
SF h, a little tur 

no read carefully ponder deeply paragraph, a little fur- 
ther on entitled “A Significant Parallel.” 

Opinions of value. It seems proper and profitable to insert in this history 
the weighty opinions of the two ablest statesmen produced by the nineteenth- 
century; one in America, the other in Europe, tive to the value and im 
portance of a protective 

James G. Blaine’s opinion —‘‘The country is now in the enjoyment of an 
industrial system which in a quarter of a century has assured a larger na- 
tional growth, a more rapid accumulation and a broader distribution of 
Wealth than were ever before known to history. The American people will 
now be openly and formally asked to decide whether this system shall be 
recklessly abandoned and a new trial be made of an old e ent which 
has uniformly led to national embarrassment and widespread individual 
distress. On the result of such an issue fairly presented to the popular 
judgment there is no room for doubt.™ (Letter from Florence, January 25, 
1888.) Cnauother occasion Mr. Blaine said: ‘‘ The benefit of protection goes 
first and last to the men who earn their bread by the sweat of their faces, 
The auspicious and momentous result is that never before in the history ot 
the world has comfort been enjoyed, educations acquirei and independence 
secured by so large a proportion of the total population as in the United 
States of America.” 

Prince Bismarck's o n. -The success (under protection) of the United 
States in materiai development is the mostillustrious of moderntimes. The 


American nation has not only successfully borne and sw the most gi- 
antic and expensive war of all history, but ard disbanded 
ts army, found work for all its soldiers and marines, paid off most of its deb 


given labor and homes to all the unemployed of Europe as fast as they coul 
arrive within its territory, and has done all this by a system of taxation so 
indirect as not to be perceived, much less felt. 

“Because it s my deliberate judgment that the prosperity of America is 
mainly due to its system of tective laws, I urge that Germany has now 
reached that point where it is necessary to imitate the tariff system of the 
United States.” 

It is fair and pertinent to add that 8 has followed this advice in a 
limited degree, and has found it very profitable and advantageous to her peo- 
ple and to her material interests, 

Horace Greeley's opinion.—Having given briefly the opinions of these two 
distinguished statesmen relative to the benefits of a protective tariff, it 
seems proper to quote another gentleman no less able, distinguished, or clear- 
headed relative to the terrible financial prostrations in our country, which 

and described in the and which in 
every trade In 1889 Horace 
Greeley, the great editor, the profound philosopher, the intelligent political 
economist, wrote as follows: 

“Our years of signal disaster and depression haye been those in which our 
por were more easily flooded with foreign goods—those which intervened 

tween the recognition of our independence and the enactment of the tariff 
of 1789—those which followed the close of our last war with Great Britain 
and were signalized by immense importations of her fabrics—those of 1837—42 
when the compromise of 1833 be to be seriously felt in the reduction of 
duties on imports—and those of 1854-57 when the Polk-Watker tariff of 1810 
had had time to take full effect.” 

It will be observed that these dates correspond exactly with the four *' free- 
trade periods” described in Chapters I, III. V. and VII of thistreatise. It is 
also historically true that no such financial revulsions have ever occurred 
under either of the four protective periods of our history. The reader is at 
liberty to draw his own conclusions as to the desirability of these respective 
economic systems. 

An Englishman's opinion.—Mr. James Bryce, M. P., the author of The 
American Commonwealth,” a work of rare candor aga of great nierit, after 
recently travel over the most of our country, and making a most careful 
study of the ple, the institutions, the industries, and the marvelous prog- 
ress of the United States, thus expressed himself: 

With one interval of trade depression it (the United States) has for twenty 
years been developing its natural resources so fast as to produce an 
amount of wealth which is not greater, butmore widely diffused through 
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the populations than in any other part of the world, and the people allow 
themselves luxuries such as the masses enjoy in no other country.’ 

An involuntary, but invaluable tribute to protection, which has prevailed 
here during the period mentioned by Mr. Bryce! 

A British view of the American tarif. The promoters of the McKinley tariff 
Meant it to push forward the cy of America for the Americans. One 
method of reali it was to keep all work within their own dominions. 
The country was to be made pelt supplying What could be uced at home 
was not to be boughtabroad. That was the keynote of the McKinley scheme. 
and it is working out the idea of its designers with the precision and effective- 
ness of a machine. ”—, (England) Telegraph. 
nt parallel.—in closing, let me ina single paragraph, condensed 
enry C. Carey, once more place before you in vivid contrast the actual 
unvarying results of each system in order that we may be able safely andin- 
to decide between them—the one based entirely upon unsupported 


UNDER PROTECTION WE HAVE HAD— | UNDER FREE TRADE WE HAVE HAD— 


1. Labor everywhere seeking em- 
8 

2. es low and money high. 

8. Public and private revenues small 


1. Great demand for labor. 


2. Wi F and money cheap. 
3. Public private revenues 


4. Immigration great and steadily in- 

5. Publicand private prosperi great | 5. 
beyond Phe e ent. nearly vi 

6. Growing national independence. 6. Growing national dependence. 


Can you longer doubt whichsystem is the better for us? Will anyone 
say these ‘orm results are mere accidents or coincidences? With just as 
much reason one might say that the rising and setting of the sun, or the re- 
currence of the tides, are accidents or coincidences. 

Conclusion.—Because he has expressed my own thought more tersel 
strongly than I could, I will insert here the words of William McKinley: 
as With me protection is a conviction, not a theory. I believe in it, and 
warmly advocate it, because enveloped in it are my country's highest develop- 
ment and greatest prosperity; out of it comes the atest gains to the peo- 
ple, the greatest comforts to the masses, the widest encouragement for 
manly aspirations, the best and largestrewards for honest efforts; and a dig- 
nifying and elevat citizenship, upon which the safety and purity and 


Public and vate bankru 
uni 995 <u 


ency of our political system depend.” 
J will only add, in brief, my own reasons 
Why Zama nrotectionsal First. Because, having tried free trade, or a free- 


ving 
trade ae oer 3 aae 1783, it (free ace) nas — 5 once 1 85 — — 
excessive rts an e. $ oss of specie, suspension 
of our manufactories, low wages e At A pE, of our laborers, gen- 
eral inability to pay our debts, widespread bankruptcies, universal distress, 


eral wing t 

strong development of our educational and benevolent institutions, and an 
increase of national wealth unprecedented in the history of any other na- 
tion. 


Third. Because the ogy rom g results in each case having been uniform, 
unfailing, and invariable, I am compelled to believe that the said evil results 
are inherent in the free-trade system, and that the said good results are no 
Jess inherent in the protective system. 


Fourth. Because these things be 80, I must prefer that system that 
brings universal prosperity, rather the one that causes general and 
unavoidable adversity. 


PROTECTION vs. FREE TRADE. 
APPENDIX. 
The following tables have been added by special request: 
E 
Comparative wages in England and the United States. 


7 16.50 
Bricklayers -.-- 8.00 21.00 
Ac censsnec rence. 7.50 15.00 
ees r manncecesnasnneshennse 6.00 13.35 
Clock-makers -....-.--------------------- x 7.00 18.00 
Oabinetmak ers .„„„% 7.00 18.00 

3.00 7.50to 9.00 

Glass-blowers 86.00 to 9.00 | 25.00 to 30.00 
Hatters 6.00 | 12.00 to 24.00 
Iron-molders . 7.50 15.00 
La 4 repo epee 4.10 8.00 
Cotton (year! 101.18 332. 07 
Woolen (yearly average): 166, 37 367.55 
Worsted (yearly average 152. 27 350. 08 
Linen (yearly average) 127.05 307. 98 
achinists ..........-. 8.50 18.00 
Masons 8.00 21.00 
Printers (1,000 ems) 20 40 
Painters. 7.50 15.00 
Pattern-make 7.50 18.00 
Plumbers 8.00 18,00 
10. 00 21.00 

Shoemakers .... 6.00 12.00 
Watchma 8.00 18.00 


IL 
What one dollar will buy.—The free trader is bined myer by the figures in 


Table I to admit that the American laborer gets much higher wages than the 


English laborer, but he insists that it costs the American rer—under pro- 


tection—much more for living expenses. 


What the fact is appears in the 
following table: 


Articles. 


Sa8aoB8ees 


III. 


And the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics has lately compiled the 
following table showing the relative expenditure of American and English 
workmen who receive the same wages: 


Income, $300 to $450 per year. Income, $50 to 8600 per year. 


2 | wnguah 
TRA SET 


pppn 


Fuel 
un 


Sundries 


— — — ee — 

In other words, with the same income and relative modes of living it costs 
the Englisman 10 per cent more to live than it does the American. But, 
Englishman does not live as well as the American does; and it is 


uestion is, in which country will a dollar 
most of the necessaries of life fora family? Tables IÍ and Hi show 
a demonstration. 1 


gains, etc. — Savings banks are organized for and 
almost exclusively. The following tables are a 

conclusive answer to the sneer of the free trader that under protection em- 

ployers are growing richer while wage-earners are growing poorer: ” 


Savings banks, deposits, 
patronized uy wage-en 


New York and Kings County, N. Y. 


Deposits 
Number of depositorss 
Average to each depositor 


849, 000, 000 | $421, 927, 000 | 761 
227, 000 975, 000 


ae 


F $58, 178, 000 | $582, 207, 000 
Number of depositors ... 364 1, 500, 000 
Average to each d 120 $388 


1860. 1890. 


$258, 202, 000 | $1, 629,000, 000 


$1, 376, 000, 000 
or 610 per cent. 


Have the ers of New York and Kings counties, or of the State of 
poorer under protection? 


growing 
„including England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, the Chan- 


wage-earn 
New York, or of the United States, 

Great Britain, 
nel Islands: 


1886. 


29, 321, 000 35, 241, 000 
11,762, 000 15, 181, 000 
3377001 #246, 310 000 


#436, 000,000 | or about 118 per cent. 


New York State and Great Britain (including countries named above) com- 
pared, as to growth, deposits, etc., since 1860: = 


New York. Great Britain. 


Number laborers, 1886 


1, 884, 000 
Increase of laborers since 1800. — 4 SO cent 30 per cent 
Amount of deposits in savings banks . #469, 623,000 $436, 000, 000 
Increase of deposits in savings banks 800 per cent 118 per cent 


Average to each deposito r 


Average gain to each depositor since 1800. 12 
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In other words, the 1,894,000 laborers of New York State alone crushed down 
ites protection, have to their credit $33,423,000 more than the entire 15,181,- 
laborers of Great Britain enriched (*) by free trade, have to their credit; 
each New York depositor in savings banks has gained on the aver: since 
1860 more than fourteen times as much as has the average English laborers. 
In Massachusetts the depositors in savings banks average two to each 


3 
In Great Britain the depositors in savings banks average one to every 
thirty families! — 


Vi 
The follo table, compiled from the census report, shows the gains in 
annual production during the last decade of a free-trade tariff (1850 to 1850), 
and also between 1870 and 1880, under protection, for the same articles: 


Protection 
period. 


$46, 400, 000 206, 000, 000 
1, 187, 000 12, 400, 000 

2, 450, 000 14, 300, 000 

422, 804 2, 002, 366 

22, 388, 000 89, 757, 000 
41, 800, 000 73, 000, 000 
39, 700, 000 119, 000, 000 
866, 684,000 | 2, 176, 000, 000 

1860 (miles r 


Railroad mileage, 1880 {nites 
Steam tonnage, 1846 to 1860 (tons). 
Steam tonnage. 1866 to 1880 (tons) 


85 
ES 
B 
8 


1, 847, 783, 500 


Rice’s Protective Philosophy, 192. 

It may also be added that ey Rye free-trade period 1846-1861 the excess 
of ourimports over exports was 000,000, and we had to send that immense 
sum to fore land in gold to pay the balance; while during the protection 
period 1876-1891 the excess of our exyorts over imports was $1,670,000,000, for 
which for eignnations had to send the gold to us to pay the balance. 

These protection facts ara tremend at variance with free trade theory; 
but that of course, makes it so much the worse for the facts.“ 


VL 8 
The following table shows the purchasing power of farm 8 dur! 
ave years of free-trade tari ending in 1850, and five years o! kaaa apiy d 


One bughel wheat would 
= Sacks, 
Under free trade 0. 91 
Under protection. 1.80 
One bushel ot oats would 
buy— 
Unger free trade Revel 0.31 168 4.20 | 36.94) 12. 2.93 
Under, protection... 0. 53 240 4.80 | 39.87] 17. 3.27 
po’ of butter 
1.11 597 14.92 | 131.00 | 43.74 10. 39 
3.41 | 1,530 31.04 | 254.00 | 108.82 20,95 
0.47 250 6.28 | 55.02 | 18.37 4.36 
Under protection... 1.37 619 12.52 | 102.36 | 43.82 8.43 
8 — poundof wool would 
Under free trade... 0.26 141 3.54 | 31.00 10. 87 2.46 
Under protection. 0.66 206 6.00 | 49.16 | 21.64 4.05 
Ten pounds of Kentucky 
tobacco would buy— 
Under free trade 0.43 231 5.79 | 50.82 | 46.97 4.03 
Under protection. 1.11 526 10.66 | 87.33 | 37.38 7.19 


VII. 
The truth about prices. — Below will be found the average retail prices of 


fifty-six articles in common use. The first column shows in 1857, near 
the close of our last free-trade ponoai the second column gives prices in 
1889, a year before the McKinley bill passed; the next column gives pricesin 
1890, during the campaign of last year, while the last column gives present 


prices, October, 1891: 


Sept., 
1891 
„ 80. 88 
3 11 
3. 70 
-09} 
JE Pta tonnes 2.78} 
00 
52. 3 41 
-05 04 04 
07 S $ 
71 fe -58 
27 aA z 
. — 2 . 
sal 
72 „65 54 
5 A -10} x 
SE * 1. 62 1.53 1.39 
AER ee A, 8 cae 142 mt 
PELAAN A 481 AT 42 
Mowing e. spe Š 56.88 52, 60 47,10 
Nails, wire, pound.. xE 3 . 05 > - O43 
Nails, tron, pound... ...--.-..-..2.-... - 08} 037 03 08 


yq Average retail prices of Afly-siz articles in common use—Continued: 


Articles. 


c 81 90. 38 80. 90.31 
— ae E N . 83 5 70 
i -11 11 «ll 
5 11 ji 05 5 
5 20. 12 14.37 13. 12. 90 
41.25 2. 21. 19. 
61h 3 20 ; 
4 % 47% 4% 25 
2.30 1.75 1.65 1.38 
1 as 8.15 3.06 
1.47 97 z “fot 
1 . 05 655 
we deren 1.75 1.28 1.25 1.10 
NEn 4 31 Oi — 
— “tet 4 -08 04 
8 -61 38 87 22 
8 1.22 P T -68 
2 1 11 25 
75 r ` ; 
20 A | 17 15 
Š -20 -18 17 
dale 130. 00 95. 00 90. 00 75. 00 
41 2 „24 21 
1.20 b -65 65 
TSS 3.23 1.65 1.60 1.40 
ae 45 241 2 200 
Woolen clothing 24.00 16.75 14.50 14.25 


arenos and arranged by the American Economist, and published by per- 
mission. 


VIII. 
Showing the number, names, locations, and capacit. tin-plate establishments 
in the United States. w of tingle 


2 
8 


1 | Somers Brother 3, 000 
2 2,000 
3 | Coates & Co ......... 1,500 
4 | Laufman & Co .-..._............-.........| Apollo, Pa 1,000 
5 3,000 
6 | Fleming & Hamilton 600 
7 Notgiven. 
8 Not given. 

. 9 2,000 
10 | W. T. Simpson & Coo 1,000 
11 2,500 
13 OB. Orvis so ĩð sone 500 
13 2,000 
li 4, 000 
e 25 

Louis Stamping Company 

17 | N. & G. Taylor Bon e AEO! 2, 000 
18 | Cincinnati Corrugating Company.... Piqua, Ohio 1,500 
19 | Welsh and American Tin-Plate Company 2, 000. 
TTT 1.200 
This table is made up from actual returns made 1 parties to the Amert- 
can Iron and Steel Association of Philadelphia. veral of these concerns 


were in active operation October 1, 1891, turning out over 1,000 boxes per 
day; and most of the others have their plans so nearly completed that they 
expect to be making tin plate by January I. 1892—and yet free traders say that 
American tin plate is a myth. 


— 


Inequalities of the Tariff on Wool and Woolens. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE H. BRIOKNER, 


OF WISCONSIN, $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, April 2, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— $ 

Mr. BRICKNER said: ; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to make a few remarks on the tariff 
question, a question which has been widely discussed and upon 
which men honestly differ. 

At the founding of this Government it became necessary to 
provide for a revenue to meet ex It was an open ques- 
tion whether it should be done by direct taxation or in some other 
way. To tax the several States for their share would soon have 
caused jealousy and discontent as to the proper proportion that 
each should pay. Thedecision was finally reached to levy a duty 
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of 5 per cent ad valorem on certain articles of es ase a higher 
rate being placed on luxuries, the highest being 15 per cent. 

On articles like hemp, cordage, nails, and iron manufactures 
and glass there was doubtless an intention of aiding domestic 
production. Some of these articles were selected because it was 
. that they would be needed in time of war. On all 
other articles the idea was not so much to give protection as to 
provide for the much-needed revenue to meet the expenses of 
the Government, 

This continued until 1789, when a more protective sentiment 
began to develop in the Eastern manufacturing States. The in- 
dustrial situation changed almost abruptly in the four years from 
1808 to 1812, owing to complications with several European coun- 
tries, and fostered this protective spirit. Intercourse with Eng- 

land was prohibited and all import duties doubled, but the effect 
was trifling, as foreign trade had practically ceased. The term 
“high tariff“ was then classed as a war measure and the rate 
considered exorbitant. - 

It was provided that cotton and woolen goods were to be re- 
duced from 25 per cent, the then existing tariff, to 20 per cent in 
1819. In 1818, however, before the time fixed for reduction on 
textiles, cotton and woolens, the time was extended to 1826, in 
order to retaliate on England for that country’s obnoxious corn 
laws and partially to protect infant industries and to compensate 
for the 20 per cent duty imposed on wool. Of this last-named 
duty I will speak later on. 

I give this short history of our early tariff laws to show that 
the intention of the founders of the Government was not to fix a 

ehigh prohibitory duty; that they were men of broad and com- 
prehensive views, honest, opposed to class legislation, and that 
they enacted these tariff laws solely to provide a revenue and 
afford a slight protection to infant industries. They were wise 
enough to perceive that a prohibitory tariff would encourage 
the building up of more manufacturing establishments than 
could sustain themselves and defeat the very object sought, pro- 
tection. 

I have here an extract, which I will read, from a message of 
President Jackson, who was cited a few days ago on this floor as 
a high protectionist; 


Long and patient reflection has strengthened the opinion I have heretofore 
expressed to e ‘Sd on this subject. Thesoundest maxims of public pol- 
icy and the principles upon which our Republican institutions are founded 
recommend the proper adaption of the revenue to the expenditure and 
also the uisite that the expenditure shall be limited to what by an eco- 
nomical tration shall be consistent with the simplicity of the Gov- 
ernment and necessary to an efficient public service. In effecting this adjust- 
ment it is due in justice to the interests of the different States, even to the 
38 of the Union itself, that the tection afforded by existing 

ws to any branches of the national industry should not exceed what may 
be necessary to counteract the regulations of foreign nations, and to secure 
a supply of those articles of manufacture essential to the national independ- 
ence and safety in time of war. 


Here we see plainly what the purpose of the tariff was, and 
every sentence has the ring of a patriot and a true Democrat, and 
are the principles the Democratic party stands on to-day. 

I will read you another quotation from his message, as follows: 


But those who have vested their capital in manufacturing establishments 
can not expect that the people will continue permanently to Ray. high taxes 
for their benefit when the money is not required for any le: wil ag Spa 
in the administration of the Government. Its influence is dep: ted as 

to concentrate wealth into afew hands, and as creating those 3 
of dependence and vice which in other countries have characterized ex- 
istence of monopolies and proved so destructive of liberty and the general 


Now, Mr. Chairman, is it not time to call a halt on these high 
duties? They had been increased to more than double what 
they were in President Jackson's time, and been operative for 
upwards of twenty-five years, and were again largely increased 
by the McKinley bill. ere is such a thing as overdoing any 
measure and by so doing destroy the very object it seeks to at- 
tain. I, being a manufacturer and not afraid of reduction, con- 
sider it my duty tostrive to relieve the people of this burden— 
not only on woolens, in which I am directly interested, but on a 
large number of other articles. Protection does not always pro- 
tect the manufacturer nor the producer of the raw material neces- 
sary for the manufacturer. 

We will now take the article of wool, with which I am more 
familiar. In 1825~29 the duty on wool was 20 per cent, and the 
average price 49} cents. Inl 34 the duty was increased from 
20 per cent to 4 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Now, mark the result: the average price of wool fell to 39% cents 
during those four years—a decrease of nearly 25 per cent. 

During the next twenty years following wool duties were sub- 
ject to only trifling changes and prices were not greatly affected 
until 1854. In all this time the market price of wool remained 
practically unchanged, the fluctuations being slight and the 
wool-grower selling his product at an average of 10 cents per 
pound less than under the previously existing tariff, 

From 1854 to 1860 there was a reduction of the duty to 24 per 
cent ad valorem. And now again note the result: the price of 


wool immediately went up to 42 cents, being over 10 per centin- 
crease in that short period. 

Then came the higher duty of 1867, and then the price of wool 
becams uncertain and subject to wide fluctuations. But the 
tendency has been surely downwards, and the production natu- 
rally and gradually decreased in all of the States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, notwithstan attempts were made to increase 
the Ap and large numbers of fine-blooded sheep were brought 
from Vermontand other Eastern States to the Middle and West- 
ern States. This venture proved disastrous, and its promoters 
lost large sums of moe 

The losses of those who engaged in wool manufactures was, 
however, much larger. The high duty imposed on woolens, 
compensatory and ad valorem, at so-called compound duty, stim- 
ulated the erection of woolen mills, and large profits were fig- 
ured (on paper) but never realized. Stock companies were formed, 
largely among the farming communities, and what was the out- 
come? Seventy-five per cent of the then constructed mills were 
closed—some temporarily, some permanently, and others went 
into bankruptcy. 

Right here comes in the fulfillment of the dangers to manufac- 
turing industries forescen by the founders of the Government 
(of which I spoke at the beginning) that a prohibitory tariff 
would encourage the building of more manufacturing establish- 
ments than could sustain themselves.” Their object was to pro- 
vide a revenue to meet the expenses of the Government and af- 
ford a slight protection to infant industries that they might de- 
velop- not to erect around them a wall of prohibitory tariff that 
should engender among thoss within this charmed circle a species 
of cannibalism that is surely bringing around not “ the survival 
the fittest” but of the strongest, most cunning, and unscrupu- 

ous. 

The advocates of high protection see the stagnation of busi- 
ness in various manufacturing lines—but are unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that the fathers of the country pointed out the cause 
long before this unfortunate result occurred. They are either 
unwilling or blind. It is charity to say they are blind. And 
how did pang propose to remedy this state of things? It is curi- 
ous to note that however much they may disagree in the appli- 
cation of the principle as applied to other affairs of government 
they seek to cure the ills that affect our business interests by 
ee ring allopathic doses of high protection on the homeop- 
athic plan. 

Therefore the Republican party gave birth in 1890 to that high 
protection monstrosity—the McKinley tariff law. I presume some 
of you have heard of such a law, and some that were here then 
are not here now. The framers of that law thought that higher 
duties would cure evil on wool and woolen manufactured goods. 

Now, let us see what it has done. 
wool? z 

Oh, no! It has decreased more than the additional increase 
of duty on wool. 

Has‘it helped the woolen manufacturer? 

I will answer that question by simply saying no. I can see no 
benefit to my business as a result of this higher duty, and know 
of no manufacturer who has been benefited. 

On May 10, 1890, I made astatement on this floor, the bill being 
then under discussion (the so-called McKinley bill), that the 
classification of wool was incorrect, and that if it were not cor- 
rected it would decrease the price of wool. I was ridiculed by 
the wise men who passed and defended that bill. But what has 
the increased duty done to raise the price of X wool? Why, X 
wool is lower in price than it has been since the founding of the 
Government. I have been a manufacturer for nearly twenty-five 

ears, and my firm has 8 X wool within thirty days for 
ess than ever before. Wisconsinand Michigan X-fleece washed 
wools are bought of dealers at 26 to 27 cents per pound, 24 to 25 
cents being the price paid the farmer. The duty on the same class 
of wool is 22 cents. How much has your 22 cents duty helped 
the growers of these wools? 

Ts it possible that the American statesman by his labor, skill. 
and hard study has been able to bring about such, astate of things 3 
The wool-grower lobbyists from the wool-growing districts got 
all they asked for and are, I presume, happy and prosperous, for 
my are protected.” 

ow, Mr. Chairman, we need nearly 600,000,000 pounds of wool 
annually, in some form, either in wool or in woolens. Wool is 
not an overproduction in the United States, for the present prod- 
uct is less than 300,000,000 pounds, I will simplify this question 
in a way you will all understand. 

Tf A wishes to build a house he employs a contractor and gives 
his order:“ I want a house built outside material pine—of, say, ten 
rooms. Iwantroom No. 1 finished with oak, room No. 2 with wal- 
nut, No. 3 with ash, No. 4 maple, No. ö cherry, ete. Youmay get 
the material at the yard where [usually buy my lumber.” The 
contractor goes to the yard toorder the several varieties of lumber 
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needed for its construction. Thelumberman, B, tells him, We 
have only pine at this yard.” Mr.Contractorsays: “I wantoak, 
ash, maple, walnut, ete., for interior finish in addition topine.” B 
tells him that the dealer across the line of the corporation of the 
city has the other lumher. 

e contractor returns to A and says, B has only pine, and 
I can not finish those rooms as you want them. Mr. C’s, across 


the city line, is the only place where hard lumber is to be had.” 
„Go there, then, and get it,” orders A. Ves,“ replies the con- 
tractor, but the city wants 100 per cent duty on lumber for al- 
lowing it to be taken across the line, which will make the build- 
ing cost one-third more than the price you wished to p 
There comes the difficulty. A then asks, Can you not finish 
the rooms by paint or otherwise to give them the appearance of 
those woods?” That can be done,” says the contractor, but 
the paint and the general ng Limon par will change in time and 
perp toed will see that it is but an imitation and nearly worth- 

ess.” ý 

Now we come to the pors The grades of wool that are neces- 
sary to make some of the articles required can not all be made 
successfully of American wool. The wants of the people are 
different from what they were fifty years ago, there now being 
a large number of articles made of wool that were not thought 
of at that time. The high tariff excludes certain grades of 
wool—those of heavy shrinkage—grades that are indispensable 
for some classes of goods. There is, then, no other way for the 
American manufacturer than to use American wools as substi- 
tutes. Then,as a result we have the old story that American 
goods are not so soft, they fade, and they have other defects, 
which creates a demand for foreign goods. 

It gives the European manufacturer another advantage over 
his American rival in business, as the latter is confined to a few 
grades, those of light shrinkage, on account of this discrimi- 
nating tariff, and that levied upon the identical wools grown in 
this country. On account of this tariff the European manufac- 
turer can run up the natural price of these grades that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer must buy abroad, if any, and drives him out 
of the European markets. Having no fear of competition from 
the American for other grades of wool as a result of this busi- 
ness shrewdness, the Euro manufacturer can buy them at 
his own price, which is low enough for him to successfully man- 
ufacture goods and ship them to this country, while the idle 
American manufacturer looks on and blesses the McKinley tariff 
on wool and woolens. 

Now, if wool were free, or nearly so, the American manufac- 
turer could go into the markets of the world and bid against 
the European, purchase the wools not produced in this country, 
bring it here to mix with our wool. This would create a better 
demand for our domestic wool and prices would advance as the 
did during the periods of low tariffs. The reason for this posi- 
tive assertion is plain. Goods not now made in this country 
would be manufactured here—the bar against active opsrations 
in the manufacture of all classes of goods having been removed— 
idle machinery would be put in motion, and with the increased 
demand that would follow prices would go up. It would forever 
stop questions, such as Are those colors as good as imported?” 
etc. The American could say They are American-made, guar- 
anteed the best in the world.” 

We have the genius and energy in this country. All the 
American manufacturer asks is to give him the material neces- 
sary to make the class of goods the American people want, and 
the time will be very short when he will care but little whether 
he has any protection or not. ; 

The reason why our manufacturers are not succeeding in 
making woolens is this: Being restricted from procuring suit- 
able wools to make certain articles of woolens, their production 
is narrowed to certain grades. They are confined to this groove, 
all making the same grade of goods such as their raw material 
allows them to make, and overproduction, closed mills, panic, 
and bankruptcy naturally fellow, and are the nightmares that 
haunt them continually. This rut in which they are confined 

revents them from . in the articles and qualities manu- 
koneen, hampers them and virtually compels them to over- 
produce the grades to which the American wool is suited, and 
which are more than are wanted in the American market and 
can not profitably be shipped abroad 

-It has been stated on this floor that the wool tariff is now ac- 
curately and scientifically adjusted in its relations between the 
siri on raw material and the finished product. I here differ 
with the gentleman. Let us for an instant notice the scientific 
adjustment on XXXX greasy wool. The tariff is.11 cents per 
pound on this grade, but as it requires from five to seven pounds 
to make one scoured pound, the duty is really from 55 to 77 cents; 
the manufactured article 40 cents per pound. 1 AL Corn of 
wool is grown in very limited 8 in the United States. 
You charge our manufacturers 55 to 77 cents per pound for the 


raw material and grant them only 40 cents per pound as a com- 
pensatory duty on the imported wool. Where are the oppor- 
tunities for the American against the foreign manufacturers? 
We also have the European manufacturer depressing the market 
to the point where he can buy the foreign wool and export the 
manufactured article to the United States at a profit and do it 
successfully, and the American is compelled to look on helpless, 
his hands being tied. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the only way to remedy the error is to 
abolish the duty entirely on wool or fix a fair ad valorem rate. 
The woolen manufacturer needs no such high protection if he has 
access and liberty to the raw material. He simply needs the dif- 
ference between the cost of his plant and the T LAR of wages 
between this and European countries—a difference that does not 
call for anything near the high protection given by the McKin- 
ley tariff. The wool growers’ and manufacturers’ interests are 
identical—if one prospers the other mustalso. Close the woolen 
mills of the United States for a period of six months and the 
prios of domestic wool would decrease to the figure it would 

ring in European countries less the cost of transportation and 
the profits due the shipper. Exterminate the sheep from Amer- 
can soil and it would seriously injure the manufacturer. 

One more item in this McKinley bill I must protest against. 
The administration clause 5755 to American tourists who go 
abroad and expend $100,000,000 annually the privilege of bring- 
ing in a practically unlimited quantity of manufactured gar- 
ments free of duty. A large proportion of this $100,000,000 an- 
nual expenditure is for the purchase of fine European goods 
made "p into garments and brought in without paying cne cent of » 
duty, thus depriving the American laborer of the opportunit; 
to get employment in our own mills in making these goods, an 
robbing the manufacturer of the right he might otherwise have 
tocompete for this large amount of trade now given to foreigners 
by our own people. 

We hear it said almost daily by persons going abroad that it 
costs nothing to go to Europe, for they save much more than the 
expense by defrauding the revenue. Now this class of ple 
are the wealthy who could pay the duty without seriously incon- 
veniencing themselves, and they ought todoso. Asitisitcom- 
pels the r man to pay the Government that portion of income 
that would otherwise bə derived from this class of the rich. 

Mr. Chairman, itis shown that the tariff on wool does not raise 
its market value. I also propose to show that free wool does not 
depress the market, and that certain grades of wool can be pro- 
fitably grown on high-priced land. For instance, let us take for 
example England, a country whose area is about that of the 
State of New York. Its average clip for a number of years his 
ranged from one hundred and forty to one hundred and fifty 
million pounds; that sheared or pulled from the pelts of sheep 
that were slaughtered for mutton is perhaps twenty to thirty 
millon pounds more, increasing the total annual clip to one 
hundred and seventy or one kobea and eighty million pounds— 
amounting to nearly two-thirds the en clip of this vast 
country. 

In England and Ireland the farming classes—those who do not 
own their land—as a rule pay as much rent a year per acre as 
our Western wool-raisers pay per acre for the land—what they 
do not use of the public domain ! r 

I may say this: The English and Irish farmers are not like 
their American brethren, They accept the situation and adapt 
their flocks to the kinds that are most 1 to them. They 
sell their sheep for mutton and sell large quantities of their 
luster wools to the American manufacturer in spite of their being 
thus heavily handicapped by the high-priced lands and the Amer- 
ican tariff. They are raising wool and sheep on their high-value 
farms profitably against the competition of the low-priced lands 
of Australia and South America, and the farming lands of Great 
Britain are fully four times as high as our high-value farms. 

How are they enabled to do this? Because they are careful 
to not raise the kinds of sheep and wool that comprise the flocks 
of other countries where there are low-priced lands. And as 
there are many different breeds of sheep and grades of wool that 
farmers on these low-priced lands in other countries can not 
raise and grow, because of climatic conditions, it gives the farm- 
ers of Great Britain opportunity to engage in sheep husbandry 
and wool-growing, and do it at a profit. No one country can 
produce all the grades of wool used by manufacturers. 

Wools that are suitable for the climate of Great Britain can 
not all be grown in Australiaand South America. Neither can 
all wools needed by our manufacturers be successfully grown in 
this country no matter how highly “ protected” the growers ma 
be by the tariff. This production of wools is a matter over whic 
the tariff exercises little, if any, influence that benefits either 
the grower, manufacturer, or consumer. 

What, therefore, has this duty on woolens done for the Ameri- 
can people? Why should a practically prohibitory duty be main- 
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tained on wools of which we can grow little or none? Is it to 
‘t protect” the makers of shoddy, the promises of adulterants, 
the gatherers ofsubstitutes? Is it for this class of people that the 
American citizen is taxed? Is dishonesty in manufacture the 
legitimate outcome of the boasted high protective policy of our 
Republican friends? 

Is this not what it has done as regards the wool industry? Is 
it not afact that the honest wool-grower is reducing his flocks, 
and the honest manufacturer is making no money? Are not dis- 
honest wool manufacturers the only ones who are getting rich, 
and can it be hoped that the people of the United States will in- 
dorse a policy that brings about such results? 

It is 8 to me that our farmers on high-priced lands, 
with the example of the English farmer before them, still KE 
sist in open competition with our Western wool-raisers. The 
wool-growers on our Western prairies can produce X wools 
cheaper than the like wools can be grown any other place in the 
world. Their lands cost them little or nothing—less than the 
wool-growers in Australia, who are their greatest competitors. 

If the farmer on high-priced lands in this country wishes to 
raise fine wool, from the standpoint of protection I suppose he 
must have a duty on wool against our wool-raisers in our West- 
ern States and Territories, for they are the men who have re- 
duced the price of X wool more than any other growers. The 
clip will increase this year from 20 to 25 per cent in many por- 
tions of our Western wool-growing sections. Will you impose a 
duty of 11 cents a pound to increase the price in the more East- 
ern States? 

It is said there are 2,000,000 wool-growers in the United States, 
and if this tariff is taken off of wool that their flocks will bə de- 
stroyed and entail an immense loss. It is also said that there 
are probably an equal number of manufacturers (including oper- 
atives) in this country, and if the tariff is reduced their business 
will also be ruined, their mills closed, and they will have to beg, 
starve, or find employment in other already overcrowded fields 
of labor. Now, then, I do not believe it will do any such thing. 

It is true the reduction on woolen goods proposed in this bill 
is very large—in some classes as much as 130 per cent. -If, how- 
ever, the manufacturer has access to all classes of woels, such as 
he needs, not only he but the laborer in his mills and the grower 
of the wool will be better off than now, as I have shown before. 
It will also have another effect. It will stop all admixtures of 
cotton, jute, rags, and other unwholesome substitutes and adul- 
terants that are so injurious to health, and will give our peoplea 
better and more honest class of goods. 

Now, our friends on the other side are so solicitous for these 
4,000,000 of people, the wool-growers and wool manufacturers! 
Why is it that they care so little for the other 61,000,000 people 
in this country? Why, if it was necessary for the welfare of 61,- 
000,000 of people, if they could not get wholesome, healthy, com- 
fortable, honest wearing apparel in any other way—it would cer- 
tainly be no great wrong (should necessity require, which I do 
not believe it ever will) tocompletely wipe out both these indus- 
tries. Ought we not legislate for ‘‘the greatest good to the 
greatest number”? 

In the first place, with wool-growers on high-priced lands in this 
country, woo. -raising is only a secondary consideration, as they 
have but small flocks and do not she upon them to any great 
extent for revenue. It is an auxiliary to their other branches 
of more profitable farming—a something to fill in with, some- 
thing to assist in main g the fertility of the soil. 

And again, the large wool-growers in the Western States can 
compete with wool-growers in any country on the globe, and if 
the manufacturer, after receiving his raw material on an equal 

‘footing with those of other nations, can not exist with a proteo 
tive tariff of 25 to 40 per cent he ought to discontinue and go at 
some occupation he understood better. 

It also stated that there are so many millions of đollars in- 
vested in these two industries. True; but how much bone and 
muscle is invested in ten million wage-workers vho are employed 
in other industries? Bone, muscle, and sinew are their capital, 
which is usually estimated to be worth $5,000 for each individual 
at least that is the value placed on lives lost through negligence 
by raay and other corporations. Letussee what this amounts 
to—50,000,000,000. 


Now, if so much value in human life is to be considered as 
having any weight against the dollars invested in wool indus- 
tries—human beings with all their responsibilities, their relations 
to their families and duty and responsibility to them—ought 
they not be given the preference? Ought not their claims be 
first considered? Have they not aright to receive first of all 
the most comfortable, substantial, wholesome clothing at the 
most reasonable price it can be produced? 

As I have before stated, we should not be selfish and legislate 

_ for class, but should always bear in mind and endeavor to secure 
the greatest good to the greatest number.” 


I have said that I am not a free trader, especially not in Amer- 
ican labor. All classes should have a fair return for their labor. 
The conditions of this country and the habits of our people dif- 
fer from European conditions and customs. \ 

It is therefore necessary that they should receive more pay 
than the European laborer, and all legislation should be shaped 
to attain that end. But, as I have endeavored to show, it can 
not be attained by restricting our manufacturers to the home 
market or our producers to the home buyer. Onlyas they pros- 
per can the laborers in their employ prosper. 

At present, under the existing high-tariff policy of our Repub- 
lican friends, instead of that tariff giving “ protection to Ameri- 
can labor,” we see those engaged in the wool industries gradually 
approaching acondition that the grand old party's stump-speakers 
have vividly portrayed as their fate if the tariff ideas of the Demo- 
crats ever prevailed. 


That great leader of the people, Grover Cleveland, was right ` 


when he asserted that ‘‘it is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us.” Our duty as representatives of the people is to 
seek a remedy for that condition, brought about by too strict 
adherence to their pet theory by our friends on the other side of 
this Chamber, whose party has championed high protection. 

We Democrats may differ somewhat as to the mode of proced- 
ure necessary to bring about a remedy, but we are all seeking it 
nevertheless. If we can not have free wool, then the tariff should 
be fixed at a moderate ad valorem duty that would represent the 
difference in the labor cost of raising the wool and getting it 
into market. This bill we now have under consideration does 
not go even that far, and does not suit me in all its provisions, 
but it is a long stride in the right direction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken up the time of the House longer 
than I intended, but the subject is one of deep interest, and I 
desired to touch more fully on several points that have not been 
dwelt upon during the discussion, and which, it seemed to me, 
were hardly understood, or at least their full significance was 
not realized. I trust, gentlemen, that I have presented them 
clearly, and have not trespassed too far upon your patience. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 6, 18921, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wo on the free list and to reduce duties on 
woolen 3 


Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In this day of the very general discussion of 
the tariff question all over this country, and when members of 
all political parties are stud the subject, I desire to present 
the history of tariff legislation from the foundation of this Goy- 
ernment, in the form of questions and answers, from the pen of 


-John H. Stevenson, esq., of the Pittsburg bar. 


The questions are direct and the answers in succinct form, and 
the discussion presents the different tariff acts of the United 
States, their dates and effects upon the country, in an interest- 
ing and direct manner: 

A CATECHISM: PROTECTION YS. FREE TRADE. 


Q. What is the meaning of tariff? 

A. As applied to commerce between nations, it means certain charges or 
duties imposed on the importation or rtation of goods, 

Q. In the United States are export duties allowed? 

A. No; for this is prohibited by the Constitution. 

Q. Whatis the warrant for import duties or a tariff? 

A. The right to orrs is on the power conferred 5 
raise money to pay the debts of the Government and to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare of the nation. 

Q. When was the right to pass tariff laws first exercised? 

A. In 1789 a tariff law was enacted and Was signed by President Washing- 
ton on July 4 of that year. 

Q. What was the extent of this first tariff act? 

A. The duties imposed were from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Q. What was the effect of this first tariff act? 

A. It produced an ample revenue for the Government, protected and en- 
couraged our home manufactures. 

Q. After the act of 1789 what was the general legislation of Congress on 
the tariff question? i 

A. For about twenty years Congress kept adding to the dutiable list and 
generally increasing the rates. 

Q. What was the next important step on this subject? 

A. After war was declared against England in 1812, Congress passed a law 
increasing the duties 100 per cent. 

Q. What was the effect of this law of 1812? 

A Throughout the nation there was a remarkable increase in all depart- 
ments of industry, and the needs of the people were almost wholly supplied 
by our home manufactures. 
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844 the Democratic ty went )ato their N r7 


shouting for 
They were even 
passed it. 


r in praise of 


i 
: 
P 
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Praise on tho part ot the Democrats? 

ment events showed that it was not. nm held an an- 
ta tariff for protection. 

the next move by the South 

vo feature of the act o iat had placed the coun 
Congress enacted in 1846 what is known as the“ 


elected President and Vice-President in 1844? 


Having been elected as friends of the tariff of 1812, how did they after- 
Mr. P Polk at E OANE the weight of his position to the free-trade 
olk, as en pare e to 
„and Mr. Dallas, as Vice-President (the Senate being a tie), gave the 
vote for the tariff act of 1846. 

An evil effects that generally follow a reduction in the tarif did not 
Bi nt beeper sign WERON AS py tater yg 

To the war with Mexico, w about 100,000 men were enlisted. 
3 


ree 
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ea market for our 
Q What was the extent of the reduction of ely checked im 
A. Thea uction was 24) per cen’ 


tions. 
of 18162 


panic, panic of 1857. It was very swee in its 
effect on the nation. The people were greatly distressed and. — 5 


8 
2 t effect had this panic on the doctrine ot protection? 

. It caused a renewal of 1 doctrine throughout the North, and it was 
wey ee the political parties. 


at the 


that sound policy requires such an adjustment of im = 

age the development of the industrial interests of the whole 9 *The 
tic On the DAE mana, AANSEN to NO O te 

tariff question since 


on the tariff? 


Prosperity beyond that of nation of modern times. 
3 Mae 15 seeming exception to prosperity, to what can the panic of 1873 
a 


A. Partly, at least, to the reduction in import duties of $74,000,000 in the 
years 1870 and 1872. 
Q. What is the generally conceded effect on wages, prices, ete., by lower 
. 8 duties? S tt 3 
e tariff lowers wages, e 
damaged 


5 
o are most 
1 the 1 s capital is his labor, 


pop 


e 1 or workt Š 
hes suffers by loss of employment or by lowering is ew 
BAA What effect has free trade on existing debts, national, State, and pri- 


288 The effect is always do make the burden of such debts harder to bear 
and remove. 

Q. Is this the same with taxes? 

5 Itis; for taxes are in a naene 3 fixed indebtedness, and consequently 


e taxpayer er is by red income, or profits. 
"e What position Goagress pen ary A 7 oe the tariif question ? 
revenues of the Government in being inadequate, the House 
passed what was known as the Morrill Ain OE R a measure to increase the 
uties on imports. 
Q. What political party was in poiria of the House? 
A. The Republican party. This bill passed the House in 1880. 
Q. What was the fate o the Morrill tariff bill in the Senate ? 
A. It was defeated. 
Q. What party controlled the Senate? 
A. The Democratic pay 
Q. What action did ngress take on the tariff in 1861? 
A. The Senate the Morrill act in March of that year. 
Q. What ca this change in the Senate's action? 
A. Most of the Senators from the South had 


the Democra: y up to the present time. In this the c party 
has taken the advice of their Southern leaders. 
2 What has been the attitude of land on the sub; of protection? 
and for ie five oer aise from 1336 to ) favored not only a 


8 but a 8 38 

Q. What result of this system? 

A. Her manufactures were carried to such a state of perfection that no 
other nation could successfully 8 With her. 

Q. ee did England change her policy of protection? 


What is England's now? 
2 95 tax only such 3 t imports as meet no competition in home pro- 


ir hat effect has a protective tariff on the price of the article protected? 

A. The experience in this country DD been that it cheapens the Brics; for 
example, steel ralis. Had we not this industry so as to have it 
built up here, we would now be pa yess prices as the foreign manufac- 
turer would demand, 

Q. What causes this cheaper price? 

A. Home competition and hence, if the article protected is dearer for such 
protection at first, in time it gets to be chen 

2 On this subject of protection what was the advice of Horace Greeley? 

He said, “Itis rae ener to the New Say teed Aig to continue dependent | for 


its supplies of clothing and manufactured fab: Bia the Ok And also, 
is necessary and proper to sustain as well as to create a benef- 
ial ent adjustment of our national ind ustry.“ 


Q. What is reciprocity? 


A. As intended by the Me 
an admission into the United States of certain 
or not produced in sufficient quantiti 
nation will admit ce: of 0 


law of 1890 it is, under treaty regulations, 
articles 


by us, 


several treaties, noticeable in wheat, corn, pork, 
Q. What treaty can be cited as an illustration of reciprocity? 
A. The treaty with Brazil, from which n we get much of our coffee. 
Q. In the treaty with Brazil what has followed? 
A. An increased market for our farm products, agricultural implements, 
etc., named in the treaty. 
What reason is given for admitting sugar free of duty? 
Because we do not and for years to come can not, produce but a frac- 
tion of the sugar we use. : 
Q. What is the difference between reciprocity and free trade? 
A. The former stimulates a home industry by protecting it, while the lat- 
ter tends to destroy it by free competition. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES E. BELKNAP, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 1 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduee the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr. BELKNAP said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Inanswer tothefree-trade views of the Demo- 
cratic party, which have recently been spread upon the records 
of this House, I desire to submit the following answer from the 
pen of Giles B. Stebbins, of Detroit; Mich.: 


PROGRESS FROM POVERTY—REVIEW AND CRITICISM OF HENRY 
GEORGE'S PROGRESS POVERTY AND PROTECTION OR 
FREE TRADE. 


CHAPTER I.—PROGRESS FROM POVERTY. 


“Work, brothers mine; work, hand and brain; 
We'll win the golden age again; 


H hurrah! true knights are we 
In labor's lordller chivairy.”—Gerald Massey. 


Henry George has written a book the title of which outlines its theory. 
and Poverty implies that wealth and want walk side by side, and 
that as the one thrives and grows fair the hideousness of the other 8 


more gaunt and —as the few go up the many are pushed lower down. 
If he is right, ci tion is a failure, inventive genius and progress in mech- 
anism must millions thata few may be “clad in purple and fine linen 


and fare sumptuously ev: day,” and man’s mastery over nature's forces 
re wealth is won (which indeed is wealth) isacurse. The savage in 

hut with his club and dugout, his helplessness against wind and tide, his 
alternate gorging and star „ his vacant thoughtlessness and brutish con- 
test, has a better life than the modern w an, Whose poor existence, 
as Mr. George seems to think, tends downw: with our progress in wealth 
and invention. 

But he is not right. The highest civilization of each is the flood tide 
of the thought and life ofits e, and the last is the best, for the world runs 
in upward grooves. Noneofthemarelost. The form changes, but the truth 
lives. Weare the richer for and Babylon, for Greece and Judea. -We 
inherit all their real wealth. ern ci tion—state and church, indus- 
trial and social life in this nineteenth century—has its graye faults and 
perils, but itis the best the world has ever seen, the most ated by a 


spirit of freedom and justice and humanity, This is not b optimism, but 
fact seen in the light of hope. x, 
PESSIMISM—FALSE THEORIES. 
False theories leading to false conclusions, ten to and de- 


e writes with in- 


8 is made null by his grave errors. 
mw 


mense increase of the 
and inventive a bol and pener in engineering, & mastery of man 
fore known. This has 


a hundred hands. It has increased 


of eigen ae and to put workmen into great shops and mills to make or to 
guide costly es. è 
Capital moves in masses, and its coworker, labor, moves in masses also. 
The old way was one or two men wor! in their own little shop; the new 
way is a hundred or a thousand men working fora 1 corporation. The 
old method of transportation was the stagecoach and the freight car- 
a dozen passengers or a tonor twoof freight; the new mode is the rail- 
Way train of two hun or 200 tons of freight—more done and 


greater capital combined for the larger result. 


hard 

t capital. The intelligent and humane among employers spg em- 
oyed are their common interest and aiming for unity har- 
mony; the do and ignorant are nursing the blind pride of power 
and the equally blind spirit of vengeful hate. How shall justice be done? Is 
to-day better or worse than yesterday? As wealth ore and productive 
power increasesdoes labor or lose? These and o like questions are 
asked and answered in ways wise or otherwise by Henry George and others, 
ROBBERS OF LABOR—ERRORS EXAMINED. 


In his Protection or Free Trade, page 2%, the robbers, assailing and plun- 

dering labor, are described as follows: 
“In itself the abolition of protection is like the grivin set of a robber. 
r still stronger 


to a man who, as he carries home his earnings, is 


mg 
to drive off any or all of the other robbers? 

“Snch is the situation of labor to-day throughout the civilized world. 
And the robber that takes all that is left is private property in land.“ 

While repudiating all lawless violence or crime as remedies for social 
wrongs, the writer of this gloomy view of the condition of labor helps to feed 
the fire w the anarchist forges his bombs for the fatal te, Ifit 


off, but 


to 1880. Í 

Still less is it true in this country. In 1860, in Massachusetts, 13,031 de- 
PORES had in sa banks $1,641,543; in 1880 the (as ese ae mostly work- 
g men and women, had increased to 117,137, with their total deposits reach- 
ing $42,091,592. From 1860 to 1881 the savings bank deposits eS ak all 


except California in the man eastern section, in $623,000,- 
000, mad reached a total of $787,000,000—the protection robber sys 


li 
$413,163, or an ave each family, mostly their own earnings. 
(See Greeley's Political Economy.) Millions of dollars are invested in such 
homes, owned and earned by working people in those States, and their value 
must be added to the savings bank deposits. These figures are not given to 
show life in the mills as a roseate poem, but to prove the ve error of the 
assertion’ quoted on the condition of labor. Give us the plain truth, strike 
wane De may, but not such overwrought statements ch truth will not 
sus 
WAGES NOT FALLING BUT RISING. 


We are told ‘ogress and Poverty, page 277): 
“In the Suited States N aoe poii tT E and wages are Jecréas- 


facts. By the Government census of 1800 the 
men and 270,897 women in manufactures was 
head of $289. In 1880 


tions. They are therefore too low, especially to show the wages of men, but 
ae ed not affect the striking contrast between their increase and the al- 
e ecrease. 
nan address by Hon. W. D. Kelley, M. C., a gentleman very careful and 
accurate in fact, as well as a master of great principles, we are told: 

“The yes 1860 and 1861 and from 1857 to the autumn of the latter year (a 
free- e penon was one of the darkest periods ever seen by the laboring 
people of erica. Not one out of five skilled workmen of the country was 
steadily employed. In Philadelphia the builders of a street railroad adver- 
tised for two hundred and SST ds at 50 cents aday, and over five thou- 
sand applied, a majority skilled artisans out of work. A rol mill, to save 
ed workmen from open pauperism, builta . wae and their expert 
hands broke stone on it for 50 cents a day rather than become paupers, and 
many could not be employed even in these ways.” 

If we would go back a half century in New England, an extract from a 

ch at Great N. H., Fe 21, 1872, by Henry Wilson, United 

tates Senator, gives an interes limpseof the a struggle of anemi- 

nent self-made American citizen, and of the good old times,“ as compared 
to our own. Senator Wilson said: 

“The first month I worked after I was 21 years of age I went into the 
woods, drove team, cut mill logs and wood, rose before day and worked hard 
until after dark at night, and received for it the magnificent sum of $8. Each 
of those dollars looked as large to me as the moon looked to-night. 

On that farm I have seen the best men whoever put scythe to grass work- 
ee from 50 to 75 cents a day in the age eo days of summer, Yesterday 
1 ted that old farm. I asked the men there what they were paid in last 
summer's haying time, and they said two to two and a half dollars a ` 
day. ‘This was paid on the same ground where men worked age’ & years ago 
for 50 cents and took their pay in farm products, not a ng A have seen 
some of the brightest women go into farmhouses and work for from 50 to 75 
cents a week, „ Making butter and cheese, washing, spinning; and 
weaving—doing all ds of housework. I was told yesterday that many 
young womer were è a dollar a day in the shops, and that from two 
and a half to three and a half dollars a week (with board) was paid to such 
as would do housework.” 

A volume could be filled with like facts. This wild statement that wagen 
are decreasing can only lead the ignorant into error. As to the alleged in- 
crease of almshouses no facts are given, for the very good reason that there 
are ne ro give—no statistics covering the wide land in any complete way 
can K 

The average duration of human life shows whether man's condition falls 
or rises. Statistics are few and imperfect, but facts show better average 
heaith and longer life, signs of a higher condition. Of five hundred gradu- 
ates from Yale Coll in New Haven, Conn., in the last century, one hun- 
dred and fifty-four lived fifty years or more after Lee while of the 
same number graduating in this century, one hun and ninety lived fifty 
or more years afterward. 


THE AMERICAN PROBLEM. 
George Basil Dixwell, of Boston, wrote an admirabie criticism of Progress 
From it is this 


and Poverty, courteous yet searc) 8 t extract: 
Mr. George describes eloquently the century's increase in wealth-produc- 


188 


ing power, and thinks that if a Franklin or a Priestley had seen it in a vision 
he would have expected the v poorest to be lifted above the possibility of 
want—to see * * youth no longer stunted and starved; age no longer 
harried by avarice; the child at play with the tiger; the man with the muck- 
rene drinking in the glory of thestars! Foul fied, fierce things tamed, 
discord turned to harmony! For how could there be when all had 
enough? How could the vice, the crime, the ignorance, the brutality that 

from poverty, and the fear of poverty exist when poverty had van- 
ished? Who should crouch where all were freemen; who oppress where all 
were pee’ 


rs? 

‘But Franklin and Priestley were far from rhapsodists. They were cool 
and wary thinkers and observers. They saw about them much vice, crime, 
ignorance, and 5 that were the cause of poverty, instead of be 
caused by poverty, as Mr. George assumes. They saw much poverty whi 
need not then exist had the sufferers been as free from vice ani orance as 
they might have been under the then conditions of society; y saw, in- 
deed, much vice, crime, ignorance, and brutality which even then had not 
the a logy of pren: moreover, they would have foreseen a vast increase 
of ci w mptations are more numerous and res ts less powerful, 
where there is much wealth to be preyed upon and comparatively great op- 

rtunity of escaping detection, where charity rushes out eager to relieve 

the deserving and often carelessly giving to the undeserving the funds which 

should have better bestowed, where there are a thousandfold more op- 

portunitiescfor self-indulgence than in the village where everyone knows 

— 5 is sona to all anå each man and woman is a wholesome restraint upon 
e rest. 


“Franklin and Priestley, then, would hardly have ted as much asour 
author ee eae bly not as much as has actually been accomplished. 
If they could have foreseen the condition of society y and compared it, 


1 and show enough earned os co each person $61 in 1840, $69 in 1850, $83 


ving ?’—w! . George pro 
Fate puts to our civilization, 
this question aj to have no existence outside his own imagination. 
vagen, foes, emoluments of every kind, have risen every ten years 
from to 1880—at each period more to divide and every portion of the 
community obtaining a larger dividend—every portion, that is, in which no 
exceptional or temporary causes overcome the eral swing upward. 

5 problem, then, for the solution of which Mr. George wrote his elo- 
quent book, seems not to exist. It appears that wages do not tend to a mini- 
mum, but that, on the con they are continually and steadily increasing. 
If we examine them at considerable intervals and under similar circum- 
stances, it would appear that ‘where population is the densest, wealth the 
greatest, and the machinery of production and exchange most highly de- 
veloped’ we do not find ‘the deepest poverty, the esr. pry struggle for ex- 
istence, and the most enforced idleness.’ proposition is universal. and 


class 5 
and absorbed 3 false theory sees with intense but nar- 
row gaze; forms his assumptions p- 
haa 5 55 gives such facts as come within the limited scope of his vision or 
elp 
things thro 


LAND TAXATION AND STATE OWNERSHIP. 


A few sentences from diferent of mle enw and Poverty will show 
how the author is thus possessed and absorbed. Private ownership of land 
he sees as the great scourge and plague, 
terial progress, inventive genius, wealth, protective tariffs, and dense pop- 
ulation are attendant evils, grinding to dust the poor workingman. 
“Look over the world to-day, comparing diff ‘ou Pek 
that 


erent countries, and 
see that it is not the abundance of capital or the productiveness of la 

es wages high or low, but the extent to which the monopolizers of land 
can, in agen 12 8 tribute upon the snes of labor. * * * Wherever you 
find land vely low, will you not find wages relatively high? Wherever 
land is high, will you not find wageslow? * * * 

“Private ownership of land is the nether millstone. Material progress is 
the upper millstone. Between them, with an in ressure, the work- 
ing c are ground. * * The tendency of what we call material 
progress is in no to improve the condition of the lowest class in the 
essentials of healthy, happy human life. * + + Wagesare certainly lowest 
where capital is relatively most abundant. * Poverty deepens as 
Wealth increases, and wages are forced down while productive power grows.” 

These are fearful counts in his indictment, but facts prove them untrue. 
Only harm can come from such and ess assertions, if they are al- 
lowed to go uncontradicted. 

His sole remedy and panacea is: To abolish all taxation save on land 
values,” on the theory that no man has any t toon land. Tosatisfy the 
law of jus! ne says, would be “atone stroke to declare all land public 
property,” but he would not suddenly shock our present a ment to 
that extent, and says: ‘‘What I therefore propose, as the simple yet sov- 
ereign remedy, which will raise wages, increase the e; of capital, ex- 
tirpate bape taste g abolish 3 remunerative employ to whoever 
wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, lessen crime, elevate morals, 
taste, and intelligence, purify government and carry civilization to yet 
nobler heights, is—to appropriate rent as taxation.“ 

Land taxes would increase as taxes on the personal property of the rich 
were abolished. How would this operate in practice? Suppose the present 
tax on a farm of a hundred acres to be $50 a year, and that this scheme should 
raise it to 8100, would that poly the owner of the farm or enable him to pay 
es tie wages to his workmen 

uppose a Pet aoq 30 hired by a workingman now pays a tax on house and 
lot of 840, and the lot should pay 860 er this new plan, the owner would 
add the extra #20 to his rent, and the workingman, his tenant, would have to 
payit. How would this added price of rent raise wages, or give remunerative 
employ, or do any of the fine things promised? tax would be as 
ding a rack-rent as ever h peasants, or Scotch crofters, or poor Hin- 
oo ryots starved under or revolted against. Nor would it abolish rent, the 
evils of which are so constantly emphasized. uid a man afford to buiid 
houses on land which he did not own and not charge rent to tenants who oc- 
cupied them? Plainly, he could not, and therefore landlords and tenants 
Wier Goon rare warning of wing tende hold land in 1 
r. G ves of a gro ency to an 
quantities in this country. No doubt purchases of great tracts are more 


rent, crushesandcurseslabor. Ma- 


. troit and made an evening speech, stirring u 
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quent than formerly, yet our census show that the average size of farms de- 
creases instead of increasing. That average was 199 acres in 1860, 153 acres 
1870, and 134 acres in 1880. 

The real evils that come from land monopoly are not to be ignored. With 
our broad domain and our freedom from tle English usages and laws of pri- 
mogeniture and entail, they are but little felt, yet their possible coming 
— — y guarded against, and may well be guarded anew and with more 


Our homestead and preémption laws have greatly helped many industrious 
men to buy Government lands at low prices, and haye secured to worthy 
settlers the first right to enter upon the full possession of farms they have 
BS Sones They have done much good in keeping the land divided into farms 
of moderate size. 

Purchases of great tracts of Government land by syndicates of capitalists 
should be checked, and such purchases by foreign nonresidents even prohib- 
ited. We want the farmer on his own soil, not a great landlord and tenant 
system like that which is so grave an injury to Ireland and Great Britain. 

t to correct the abuses of a good thing is a far different matter from abolish- 
ing the which is abused and putting a bad thing in its place. We want 
the fixed and settled feeling, the home and family unity and security, the 
sense of free citizenship and responsibility, the motive and stimulus to in- 
dustry, the wise conservatism, the independent dignity which the ownership 
5 oer Sar ig million farms increases so much in the thought and life of their 

cupants. 

To the millions of home-owners in towns and cities come the same bene- 
fi t and noble elements needed in our free civilization. Land owner- 

= by the state, such as Henry George advocates, would be a bane and not 


8 
ab A 

We quote from the Christian Union, a journal especially fair and friendly 
to the labor movement, the words of Mr. George, as follows: 

By the time the people of any such country as . or the United 
States are sufficiently aro to the injustice and vantages of indi- 
vidual Ownership of land to induce them to attempt its nationalization, they 
will be sufficiently aroused to nationalize it in a much more direct and easy 
way than by 8 They will not trouble themselves about compensat- 
ing the 2 etors of land.” 

10 ‘hat journal is compelled to pronounce this utterance immoral,“ as well 
may. 

Not long since a German Socialist, just landed in this country, visited De- 
the rage of his hearers by de- 
claring wage slavery to be worse than chattel slavery. The next step is the 
advice of Anarchist leaders in Chicago, as reported in the Inter-Ocean. 
“Have noth: to do with the ballot-box humbug, but trust to dynamite and 
knives.” Mr. George would not approve of this last step, but he who sows 

on's teeth must expect a crop of armed men. 

“God made the land; it is His bounty to the human race. Where does any 
man, or set of men, get the TRE to N out and sell this heritage ot our 
Heavenly Father to all his children alike? 

God made iron and gold. What right has any man to sell these bounties 
to the human race? He made “the cattle on a thousand hills.“ What right 
has a farmer to sell an ox? Land and iron and cattle were created for us to 


use and improve. They will not support any human being who sits idly with 
folded hands. Itis our task to mold and shape and make more uctive. 
He who forges and fashions the iron owns the , as the fruit of toil and 


skill He has changed it from the useless ore to the useful bar. Wild landis 
as useless as iron ore. Make this earth a wilderness and the scanty fruit 
would not keep a quarter of the human race alive. Labor and skill have 
transiigured the wilderness with fruitful farms and gardens, Has the man 
who has done this, or have the generations of men who have wrought this 
beneficent result, noright to the soil they have improved? If not there can 
be no right to iron or gold or cattle—common property must rule, no man 
can own anything. 

H. C. Carey tells us that the farm lands of New York and Pennsylvania 
Were valued at $950,000,000 in 1800; and that, were they all put back in their 
wild state and their present estimated value given to a company of capital- 
ists, who should drain and clear and improve them up to their present con- 
dition, the money would not pay for a quarter of the great cost. The same 
showing could be made in regard to costly city lots even. To take these 
oe i rd Mr. George holds is right, would be to rob men of the fruits of 

eir toil, 

WAGES NOT HIGH WHERE LAND IS LOW. 


To this country, as most affecting us, will our plain facts mostly relate. 
Is it true that wages are relatively high where is low, or low where land 
is high? Exactly the reverse is true. Let us first look at manufacturing 
wages, as given in the United States census for 1880. 

In Massachusetts and Rhode Island land is high, but in the first State the 
average yearly wages per head are $364; in the second, #340. In Michigan 
land lower in price, and the w: average 8326. Iowa, with land still 
lower, gives an average of $309: and North Carolina, with land least valuable, 
had an average of only $152 in its few manufactures. 

These averages include both city and country. If we look at cities, where 
land and rent are highest and where in accord with the Progress and Poy- 
erty” theory, wages should be relatively lowest. we find by a report on labor 
from the State Department at W: in 1878, that the average weekly 
wages in seventeen trades—bricklayers, blacksmiths, shoemakers, etc.—was 
$12.70 in New York and $11.50in Chicago. In the latter city it was said that 
the daily 25 of the thousands of meat-packers in the late strikes 
was over £2.50. Relative to cost of living city wages in these leading trades are 
quite as good as those in the country, and both refute the assertion that wages 
are low where land is h. 

How is it with the 


increases in the vicinity of large mills and factories. In 1884 an excellent, 
pamphlet, “Farm and Factory.” was 3 by Hon. J. R. Dodge, Statis- 
tician N the United States Agricultural Department, from which our facts 
are taken. 

Fifty years ago the average of farm wages all over the land was $9 per 
AONE: with board; in 1882 it was $12.4l—an increase of 37 per cent ina half 
century marked by great increase of home manufactures and wealth and by 
a larger power of productiveness on the farm from the use of fertilizers and 
improved implements, and by a large rise in the price and rent of land—all, 
and especially the last, alleged to be causes depressing labor. 


In Ohio the average in 1882 was 924.50, while in Kentucky, only separated 
by the Ohio River, it was but $18.20, land being lowest in Kentucky. Mas- 
sachusetts it was $30.66; in Rhode Island and Connecticut about #28; in New 


York and Pennsylvania nearly #24—all States where land is valuable. Divide 
Illinois into three districts and the average in the north was 327.52; central, 
£24.65; southern, $19.87—land hest, manufactures and! their home markets 
largest in the north and the of land decreasing with lower wages in the 
other sections, 

In the Eastern States, with land worth $0 per acre, the isade dead $20.61; 
Western oraes with land about td and fewer manuf: 63; South- 
ern States, land $8.37 per acre and fewest manufactures, the lowest average 
was found, $15.30. 


~ 
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but a small of the peo- 


fruits, etc. 


is plenty, itis common property 
; nobody earns 


8 told that “wages are relatively the lowest where capital is most 
abundant," and that “wages constantly tend to a um w. will give 
but a bare living.” But we have shown wages twice as high in Massachu- 
setts manufactories, where 82 is er, as in North Carolina, where 
there is less capital, and that, in our whole country, wages have increased 
wn larger in the past twenty years. 

e a gradual decrease of the hours of work, some- 
times by law and sometimes by change of custom—a fact noteworthy and 
important as showing the growth of a spirit of fraternity as well as the power 
and influence of labor. 

progress from 


peacefully triumphant, 
GRAVE FAULTS AND INCONSISTENCY. 


The T not the remedy of 
2 vying c 


making blic property and le taxes on i may be, and 
doubtless is, wrong and absurd to the great body of tho Toona yey 
anyone has a right to offer a snoa tor the common x „ and absurd 
ries are usually forgotten after making a brief stir. 6 
with progress A such way as to fill the minds of men with despair, and the 
assertions vaio facts make worse than worthless are its worst features. 
e are told: 

bs assumption of physicalimprovement in the race,within any time of 
which we have any knowledge, is utterly without warrant. * But the 
assumption of mental improvement, which is even more confidently and 

y made, is still more preposterous. * + * Everywhere the increas- 

g intensity of 1 to live is draining the forces which g: and 

maintain im 


on springs. 

ly clearing itself of superstition, but in the popu- 
were d 285 
e 


0 the way to advances yet undreamed of, or it must be a plunge down- 
spa Jil] us back towards barbarism.” 

unge downward would surely come were not oe George 
fortunately here, and we have only to follow his advice, tax 
the land and tax nothing e take that land away from its owners without 
compensation and make it public property, and we leap upward to advances 


yet undreamed of! 
Sometimes-a gleam of light flashes out. Here isa fine summary which 


8 the upward tendency of man: 
“Civilization is coöperation. Union and libe: 


ese that have set free the mental power which has rolled back the 
orance which hid all but a small porti 
e; Which has measured 


It is 


-buried past; which 
ch man's efforts are 


ain. Out 
ce with 


„and 
„ 1s eloq 


NARROW AND ONE-SIDED METHOD. 


The oft-repeated saying, Figures can not lie,” is a popular fallacy. Use 
only a part of any group of honest figures and ignore the rest, and anything 
can appear to be proved—a lie just as well as the truth. 

So itis with personal character. Write the lives of the saints, of the really 
best men and women, and tell only the story of their folbles and mistakes, 
and they will no longer be saints, but below a r human average. Write 
their lives with only their high aims and saintly deeds, and all their human 
imperfections left out, and they are 3 anomalies, unnatural and of 
no iring power tous. Write those lives with their mingling of lightand 
shadow, of struggles and triumphs, and an uplifting hope and power cometo 
us as we read the truthful record. As with statistics and personal character, 
so itis with history, There is a narrow and false method, and a broad and 
true one. 

While there are errors of fact in and Poverty there are truths 
in it, but they are one-sided, the method is narrow and , and therefore 
delusive. We have the shame of civilization, but not its glory; its pride of 
2 but not its fine humanity; its grinding want, but not its noble phi- 

anthropy or its plans to uplift thedowntrodden; the 8 tendency 
of its great increase of productive power, butnot the ve and beneficent 
tendency of that increase; the decrease of wages in one place, but not the in- 
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fail the 
It is the golden age of which poets have sung and seers have told! 
e glorious vision which has always haunted man with a of fitful 


holder owns the soil on which he has reared a home. If that step, pointed 
out by Henry George, is not taken in time, we 


“Spin down the ringing grooves of change” 
to chaos and thick darkness! 


MISTAKEN THEORIES ON RENT, INTEREST, AND WAGES. 
The eng Wer of rent, eating out the heart of civilization like 
25 sustain his 


e acce In all the nonsense 
as political economy it would be to find anything that 
disputed. But I mean it has the sanction of all political eco- 
nomic writers who are reall: ed as authority.” His o law“ 
of rent, so called by J. S. who accepts it, is: “The rent of land is deter- 
mined by the ex of the produce over that which the same application can 
secure from the least uctive in use.” 
This is disputed by Henry C. Carey, a writer of world-wide reputation, and 
by e en and others. To assume it as settled authority with all save 
writers of nonsense isi ll-mannered treatment of these eminent authors, or an 


exhibition Sat of their views. 
This “Rii O law“ is based on the theory that the best lands are culti- 


vated first, and the poorest, with diminished productiveness, come under 
cultivation and are settled later, a theory which has been ably refuted by 
Carey and others. 

That inventive skill, combined action, and ter efficiency of labor be- 
stowed on the same land, or on richer lands, after the poorer soils first culti- 
vated have been left, and the larger variety of industry which human prog- 
ress develops, increase the productsof land and their value, make the share 
of the owner, or the rent paid him, less in 8 and that of the lessee 
greater, is the law on the nature of ngs and the fact which over- 
throws the Ricardo theory, with which Mr. George props up his assumption 
that private landownership is the great robber. 

With increased productiveness and value the landowner's proportion is 
less, that of the lessee more, yet that landlord gets more in amount, as does 
the tenantalso. Toillustrate: Inan early day land ht rent for % per acre, 
and the AERIS paT that and have $ per acre left for If; now that land, 
better cultiv: and more valuable, would rent for $8 per acre, and the ten- 
ant be able to pay that and have 810 left for himself. 

As to property in towns or cities the factories and stores best located, on 
lands the her value of which is an important item in the price they rent 
for, are, as a rule, so used that the higher the rent the more money is made 
by the tenant. For instance, a certain mercantile firm in a 1 Western 
000 yearly rent for their great store and make more profit thana 
dozen small shops in the suburbs, each paying a tenth of that rent. Yetthese 
smaller shops, located where land is of low value, pay a larger rtion of 
the cost of lots and shops in rent than does the great firm with its store ona 
lot Worth 825.000. 

The same law operates in the city and the country and life's facts illus- 
trate it. With greater combination and more varied s in labor and enter- 
prise, the rent paid the owner of the town lot or farm grows less in propor- 
tion to its value, yet larger in amount, while the tenant pays more rent in 
amount, but makes more profit above his rent. 

Where wealth of tenants increases most rents are highest, yetit is best for 
the business man to own his own lots and warehouses, for thus he reaps the 
profit of both landlord and tenant, and the farmer had best own his land for 
the same reason. 

Wherever this law is violated trouble surely comes. Great Britian, with 
laws of entail and primogeniture and at landed estates, has a rigid sys- 
tem of landlordism not fit to exist y because it gives the landlord too 
much; his share or rent be! the n the past days in which this sys- 

to our e in which the tenant's share has 


poor crofter in Scotland Eng! 
will soon be heard, and the old system will fall, lower rents and larger privi- 
leges to the tenants its p! 

us is seen the error of the theory of rent which Mr. George adopts, and 
which he holds it nonsense to hry 1 Doubtless the landlord may abuse 
his power, and for such abuse let be held to strict account. Mr. G e 
would make the State the sole landlord. Mightnotgovernment, through its 
bad officials, abuse that immense ont. Has it ever been safe to put great 
power In the hands of the State? ould it be safe, wouid it help the freedom 
and progress of the ple, to make the State the sole landlord, and thus give 
it a power greater than any king ever wielded? 

Of wages and interest he says: It is evident that wages and interest must 
rise and fall together, and that interest can not be increased without increas- 
ing w: ; hor wages lowered without depressing interest.” It has been 

own that in our country, since 1860, the general rate of wages has increased 
per cent or more. The general rate of interest has meanwhile decreased 
by an equal percentage—a fact which makes this assertion worthless. 

This saying of John Stuart Mill is approvingly quoted as a motto at the 
head of a chapter: “Hitherto it is questionable if all the mechanical inven- 
tions yet made have lightened the day’s toil of any human being.” 

If either the author or approver of this strange sa; will go to_anold 
farm and swing the scythe or the cradle, and rake and bind hay and zrain 
and use the pitchfork for a week, and then go toa farm where modern im- 
plements are used, ride on the mower and reaper and horse-rake, and see 
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made, 
the hard day's toil of old-time farming has 
‘ventions, ‘ana the metiveness of their 
Must the benefit of 8 lightening human 
anaon evils of private land ownership and de- 


THRIFT AND GOOD HABITS HELP BUT LITTLE. 


In industry * 8 of ah = hopeless war 

“There is, and al has been, a belief among the more com- 
fortable classes that poverty and suifering of the masses are due to their 

Some venents ty ane crm een these qualities, but th tion, we 
co! rom qu ies, but the no 

are =s misako boca because rent must drive down.“ That all can 

not be true, nor is great wealth the chiefend of man. But if the de- 

struction 84 poor, which is their poverty,” can not be ry, At area by 

intelligent self-restraint, wise daily conduct, and courageous 

lot is indeed hard. 


It is a moderate estimate that 5300. 000, 000 is spent chal saved and beer, ie 
tobacco by the wage-workers of our aat Sayari ay 
ae 


be unchained, mic the he glowing hopes of 
Lm ha sb pnd e, personal virtue g industry 
rent. 
ay is the cause of drunkenness and other 3 


5 
y; e igen Fe 


sla) which have originated in the app: 
3 ever been reduced to chattel 
nor yet on large scale by conquest. * * * Theconditionof the masses 
ine country is, or is tending to become, that of virtual slavery 
maS forms of freedom. And itis probable that of all kinds of slavery 
this is the most cruel and relentless. * + hen the slaveholder of the 
come . the 3 of the 3 laboring poor in the most ad- 
is no wonder that they easily persuaded them- 

selves of Freed divine institution of slavery. 


avere by men of their own race, 


g 
N cities visiting slaveholders might see and 
possible under their system of labor. In the Southern 

States inthe RATSO SAET the master who would have compelled his negroes 

to work and live as large of free white men and women are com ed 

work and live in free countries would have been deemed infamous, and if 

c opinion had not restrained him his own selfish interest in the health 

and str of his chattels would. + + è Is it any wonder that to the 
siaveholder of the South the demand for the abolition of slavery seemed like 

the cant o 

This is heartless, false, and misleading. 

No doubt the English cultural laborers were badly used, but the slave 

is far worse. Sometimes the old slave ration of the of corn a week 

might have been more than fell to the lot of the Eng but no record 
was ever kept of the aged and Infirm slaves who went down to their ves 
from and want of food. a English agricultural laborers by 

a driver 1 out of their beds to cook their 

if they do not spring up at once, and tied to whipping posts for 

ge at late hours? 
if Mr. thinks that the enjoyments and amusements of slave fathers 
and mothers, whose ters could be, and were often, sold to fill the harem 
of some licentious — or of slave husbands and wives whose relation or 
rights as such no zed, and who could be, and were, torn asun- 
der and compelled to take up with other men and women that the live stock of 
er 3 . increased, were greater than those of England's peas- 
y rights were held sacred under law, his idea of human en- 

Joyment ts isa EA one. 

o large classes of free white men and women in any free country ever were 
compelled to work and live so fearfully and in such brutish misery as the 
slaves in the South, and the masters who thus compelled the hard toil, mean 
fare, and branding and sco’ „ b. and se! and ee ee 
of human chattels, were not 


; the slave's res lips we 

taken in any courto: justice. a eek guy t oe kindlymen amongslave- 

men better than system. be owned by such men was a for- 

n for the slave, but the icindty owner's death brought the auc- 

tion biook in sight, with Legree for the first buyer, and to be ten with 

4 womanhood to be outraged and life's holiest feelings 

ed the 5 lot. Evil deeds 8 on the poor by those in power 

were no doubtseen or heard of py slaveholding visitors to our Northern cities, 

but like deeds, and far worse, Were wrought on their own plantations with- 
out their being branded with any infamy. 

Here is an extract from the private journal of a slave overseer near Alex- 

andria, La., taken from the 5 prs sent home to Cambridge, Mass., 

by an oflicer in the Union Army in 1863 


20, whipped Adam for cutting cotton too wide. 
pril 20, whipped Nat for thinning cotton. 
21, whi Adaline and Chaney for being behind 
23, whipped Jim for mash! down cotton in row behind him. 
“April 24, whipped Esther for leav child out in the yard to 
“April 25, 3 ERDE Frank, Nathan, and Dick for tor diobeng 


e ele 27. yalp A Adadine for baini slow oe out of quarters.“ 

soon ay 21, in the month ak raea ppings, closing with: 
“May 21.5 whipped Polly for not han: her hoe faster.“ 
If Henry George had stood under the he would understand it better. 


Hero aro Ayorksamonia from Southern eee 


0 known ). 
. s month. Iwill gt be de- 
livered to me or confined in Lenior County jail, or for the killing of them so 
that I can see them. 
“W. D. COBB. 


“March 12, 1535.” 
„0 ; hole in his ears; scar on the t side of 
the fore! has been shot in his legs; ee oe eee ar the whip. 
“ROBERT BEASLEY, Macon, Ga." 


“Twenty dollars reward—Ran a negro girl Moy; 16 or Ne fmm 
old; slim made; lately branded on the left 2 thus R. A 
out of her ear the same side; the same letter branded . — of both 


her legs. 
“ABNER ROSS, Fairfleld, S. C.“ 


“Ran away, Betsey—an iron collar on her neck. 
“CHARLES KERNAN, 
“Jeferson Parish, La." 


These men seem almost to glory in their shame. They advertised it widely · 
and had no fear of its ma them infamous. 
This weak and shameful effort to make the worse seem the better under- 


LABOR IN EUROPE. 


pecs peores that in the ee more wealth and better ma- 
chinery wages and employment—that our material gress 
is beneficial to the workman, not injurious as Mr. asserts, Fow has 
it been in other lands and h the lapse of centuries? 

Great Britain can be first dered. m E. P. Smith's Manual of Po- 
litical Economy we learn that in 1836 Mr, 8 writer, said: 

“What es in the state of England and Scotland have the steam engine 
and cotton machinery effected in the past sixty years! They have almost 
doubled the population, more than doubled the price of labor, and nearly 
Tonen the rent of land.” 


et ar Card as CO! 
r condition ot 3 


of arable lands had producti their 
owners in improving their pr ener int wheat 15 peoos that the gains 
of farmers renting these lands had increased, and that farm 9 
wages had 34 per cent (trom $1.80 to $240) arith 3 
meae and ter higher, total cost about the same, or less 


"ei rhe Leet ep Sons wages were 56 n hay oye 

compe: y law to wor ooh nny a mowers reapers 

3d. and board themselves, rs bd, master ters 3d., PASDA and 

master masons 3d. and 4d. 8 then worth three 8 its present 

value, which would make a ben ter Re u wages 18 cents a day, 

himself. Again, in 1388, were wages by law, a she or carter to be 

paid 10s. or about #7 a year, which wt —.— buy 10 yards of coarse russet cloth. 
A House or ee report in 1833 gave cotton spinners’ wages and pur- 


powi 
1. week's wages Ns. ed., bought 117 pounds of flour, 62 pounds of meat; 
74 monte work. 
In 1833, week's wages 32s. 6d., bought 267 pounds of flour, 85 pounds of meat; 
69 hours work. 

In 1850, week's wages 40s., bought $20 pounds of fiour, 85 pounds of meat; 
60 hours’ work. 

A gain of ata power and a decrease of hours of labor, while wealth 
oot BERS RUE SEE wn its tag rier, haan tE 

e tha oro an a 1 5 no aworo; 
ev in the centuries of labor he examined in that coun! It is also 
that Prof. Fawcett thinks that Inon wages have been 
increased cost of li for 2 par thirty years ( 
leaving the 8 tter o I. Vet. wi 
banks and with great codperative stores doma 
#100,000,000, the English people must be better o 
large large part ‘of the . a in the twelfth century, when Gurth, the thrall 

by the Saxon Thane Cedric, whose collar he wore on his neck, herded 

his master’s swine 15 the old forests—as Walter Scott's story of Ivanhoe, a 
picture of real life, eso 5 him. 

Scotland would ins about like England. Ireland has been drained by ab- 
sentve landlords taking heavy rents to spend abroad, and by England's free- 
trade policy crushing out hee manufactures. For centuries her working 
people have been most of the ane in sore distress, and are still. No worse 
8 but with a is about all that can be said of their 
exceptio: y poor condition. 5 et the Irish, in their green isle of Erin, 
save their yearl bee bill, and pauperism would disappear. The same is 
true of the English workers. 

A official report gave statements of the average consumption per 
head in that Kingdom, as follows: 


This shows an increased 8 and better living among the peo) ith 


where the largest gains were e, the wealthy class always living a 
dantly. 
of hy ae pao families were 135 francs a year in 1 
francs in 1840. At the would no 


earliest date the wages w 
buy the 3 bushels of wheat which each family needed, or its equivalent in 
famil pay for the same 


other food. At the latest date the y earnings would 
© people lived may be judged by an extract from Mr. Smith's Man- 


quantity of wheat and leave them 256 francs. 
eri 
“During the days of the Grand Monarque (Louis XIV) the rural popula- 


a promise of decent harvest, men die around me like 88 
Vert) eat grass.“ 
e stand the French people Jive poorly enous to-day; 
the want of those 
In 1840 the — * three and two-thirds 


ductiveness in y ee earned more and lived 

5 2 ry of Mr. George he should have been worse 
Statistics are and insufficient, but the whole ind 
pect of Europe does not show going t rather upward in 
. facts great wrongs, yet give hopes. 
or the ot in those older lands—for the om 
in the future as in the past. They donot tic conclusions 
of Progress overtly. 

STUMBLING BLOCKS. 

ee are pt to trip and stumble. keep so far away from 
facts that their is not sure, as 


or rather an intui- 


flashed u 
as he saw the a o fan 
. e 
ebenen, facts of nature agreed, 
eee 


pelled 
“Where land is en! 9 

Eng lan d. or either appropriated or T the United 

States, the ultimate effect of labor-saving machinery or Impro 

increase rent wi . elsewhere 

shown that this ultimate effect is to wages and decrease 

Fact and assum: PPC 

are not tro at that. So much the worse for the facts,” they might say. 

M Pe OBER LE SOF DERE AED EES Ca ee con cted 

theory 


“WAGES KOT DRAWN FROM CAPITAL BUT PRODUCED BY THE LABOR” 
is the title ofa e the 8 of which ah Ser to make the laborer the 
master and 


od reaction from an old and mistaken concinsion.. ‘ne | Uad 


old conclusion, held by autocratic and capi was thatthe 
la laborer was aud must be under their control as a helpless dependent: This 
reactionary notion puts labor in an attitude to terms to capital, and 
runs in the Line of stirring up antagonism, in and other 
blind or lawless violence. 
‘The broad and inclusive view is the — —„—-— a and labor, 


as allies and ee e brains, hearts, 
for the common good. 
It is true that labor of brain and hand 


and br thoi on ee 8a labor could have no 
constant an em $ ca tund. savings for years, 
without . a not be ins any 


is won. When the 
comes 05 labor keeps up 
ing employ, and creates the 
need aaa Denen of labor 


sagacity to use the re- 
sults of labor or capital and large enterprise, and the best lot for labor are 


impossibilities. 
NATURAL RIGHTSIAND JUSTICE. 


Here isa 1 50 notion ot justice: 

“Though Long ot cod of the oases of New York consent to the landed pos- 
Bia of the the est infant that comes — the 
e owe miserable tenement house. 


t of ital 1 Lb meg 15 elf. 
uct of ca , Slowly acq self- 
> himself Kane 5 annual product 
nine - tenths is due to the efficiency which capital le “dere Take away, 
then, the capital—take away the farm i einer VIS tools, the milis, 
the machinery, the houses, etc., 1 seem that a very large m 
because those havé 

275 ‘or _ — ep labor and 
und would command any rent. The whole value, then, 

ong of right to those who are here. 

We welcome to our shores nearlya million persons from other lands each 
year. What would the people of the United States think if each of these im- 
migrants, not satisfied with the equal chance to share in our labor, should, 


no piece of 
would seem to 


claim for every man, woman, and child a rata ht to the 
contrast between the 3 —— 


upon landing, 
land of the country? The 
aire is highly rhetorical. But how, if in robbing the: the rich, weroba —— 


times as deserving persons who can not afford to be robbed? 
at an illustration a little rhetorical in the opposite direction. 
eave hearted, Wo man 60 years old, left destitute 10 long ose. with 
chiidren. She has Yaced ti the world with intelligence, and self- 
denial, and saved, after many 
home in the city, half 
gass: She has * 
h to support herself without charity. Mr. George proposes to 


hie not rend was l al $ Soak in land in order to t 
5 not n co! er ven 
some abuses. To turn Mr. — turer iilustration u him: Itis not 
necessary to burn down your house because there isa pig init. The pigcan 


be driven out! 
~ CHAPTER Il.—PROTECTION vs. FREE TRADE. 
SOCIALISM, FREE TRADE, AND DOOM OF PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND. 
“Toil on, ye millions, and rejoice, 
The marning star 18 in AT 
PET Cone, at Hie TAE s voice, 
tidings from on hig 
And ye who read the times aright 
Cal see how well the work goss 


The red Dawn driving back the N. 
he whole World ODIAS to — 


Henry isa tree trader, eae ly pg mde vorty. Hive where this tarif mam, 
This can y be seen in ven where this ques- 
tion is not theories crop out. tg vgn 


abolition of private ut the civilized wor 
in the U. . tain, a power is now 
capable of rinciples of free trade to 1 conclusion. 
There — 2 8 ent social discontent and a nt desire = 


„ great things, if concentrated on one line,” is 


e 
discusses free trade and socialism, thinks the efforts to ith ry nar Red 
enough, yet not oflastthg use, but that the robber ( 


higher wages well en: 

ownership of land) who takes all the laborer has left, isthe one oer 

his efforts should be first directed.“ Some socialists, he says, want govern- 

ment to do too much. He is sometimes ed a socialist; sometimes they 
he isone. As to those branches of business that “are in their 

nature monopolies," which TORIA ee, mee railroads and tel 

he thinks state ter than sta on.“ It a ‘eat dest 

here be suggested that our cont 555 of such affairs on 

scale has been that of the i of New York by that State whieh a 


source of corruption and extravagance, and cost far more than private man- 


Without being decided for radical socialism, and while disclaiming the the An- 
archist's x practices, ents used by both are drawn from 
doors = E nry George, theori a New York office with this sign over its 


He EE ANA our country “are now ready for a movement 
that will naipon ta eR on behalf of real free trade.“ On this point many 
wor fer from him, and are ready fora movement to stre 


mM is revealed in this frank statement: ——— 


— 
His final aim and 
t, 80 5 of rad true o right. 10 prop: 


f the tariff "question DAREA Row DIKA tt CIAS 

yae onay: is doom 

A e agitation, the end and aim of which is to hasten the doom to 

aga papain fay wi Bag Cyt 5 George 
ap certainly very interes? 

ons of owners of the farms 


milies, 

By free trade he means the abolition of all tariffs, the sw away of 
all custom-houses, the abolition ef all other taxes, and the ot land tẹ 
pay all public costs and debts—these ends to be reached step by step. 
much for his theory ahd aims. How does he o. pone rotection and uphold 
free träde? Does he give us facts on which to arguments, or only 
theories and assertions, which facts disprove? 

Itis 3 that in the whole discussion of this question he draws his 


ins tion, and gathers his assumptions and the meager facts given, largel 
poet cap free-trade fo ers. From . — Stuart Mill we get much; from Sir 
Edward Sullivan, J e Byles, M. Thiers, Frederick List, and other eminent 


foreign advocates of protection, nothing. Thom of Philadelphia, is 
quoted for convenience, Carey occasionally, but not with the respect towhich 
he is entitled; while Judge Kelley, Hon. ohn L. Hayes, Mason, and other 
eminent Americans of like views are ignored. 


ASSERTIONS DISPROVED BY FACTS. 


In Progress and Poverty it is said “Free trade has enormously increased 
the wealth of Great Bri without decreasing pauperism.” It is a favor- 


wets, while no com with 
ien, for instance, says: 

om (exports and imports) was £172,133.000; in 1878 it was 2814. 255,000, a mar- 
velous increase.” But the foreign trade of protective France increased in 
— ratio meanwhile, and the foreign trade of the United States grew 
m $202,846.941 to #1, Foe nig While the British trade gained 350 per cent 


peel of our coun 550 per cenht—an increase more marvelous, and 
while we had a gt he 8 
ulhall, an e; computed the wealth of 


tistician, 
Great Britain in 1840 as fourtol that of the United States, and in 1880 he os- 
Sw our total wealth at $55,000,000,000, that of Great Britain at 845, 
3 gain in wealth at $875,000, „000, theirs at §325,000,000. It 8 
ion enormously increased our wealth. The fact is, 


t protect: 
the Ausersiion and OSINA nek d discoveries and the 8 
of ore | gave a great impetus to the wealth of the world, and we both 
our most rapid growth, since the protective tariff of 1800, is a 


shared it, 
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fair ent for our tariff policy, while it destroys the assumption quoted 
from Mr. George. The Boston Advertiser sums it up as follows: 
In 1860 the United States started in the race with Great Britain $8,470,000,000 


behind. In that period this country has been embarrassed in its progress by 

a great war, and yet at the end of twenty years it has overtaken and 

Great Bri in the race, and in 1880 had $3,875,000,000 more of wealth than 

her free-trade rival had in 1882. Do such facts show that protection has ham- 
red the development of industry in this country? 

“Now, let us com the growth of the industries in the two countries, 
We have not the value of all the manufactures of Great Britain for 1860, Mr. 
Mulhall for some reason . ee ome ve them, but the value of all her 
manufactures in 1882 was $4,090,000,000. e can, however, compare the man- 
ufactures of cotton and wool of the two countries—a comparison very much 
in favor of Great Britain, since she has made far more progress in these than 
in any other branches of production. 

The value of the cotton and woolen products of Great Britain in 1860 was 
$580,000,000, against $705,000,000 in 1881. The value of the same ucts in 
the United States in 1860 was $185,000,000, nst $548,000,000in 1880. Inother 
words, Great Britain's in these products has been 21 per cent, while 
that of the United States was 295 per cent. In 1860 the value of all manufac- 
tures in this country was $1,970,000,000, and in 1880, $5,560,000,000—the largest 
of any country in the world. It may be here added that this marvelous in- 
crease was to supply the demands of ourown country. 

“Lest it be said that manufactures are the protected industries and that 
they have been stimulated at the orpine or agriculture, we will give the 
value of farms, cattle, crops, and sag} yar Py in the United States for the 
two periods, namel #9,210,000,000 in 1860 and 815,000, 000,000 in 1880. The value 
of the crops in the United States in 1860 was 915,000,000, and $2.075,000,000 in 
1880. We have no figures at hand toshowthe drift of British agricul 
hose showing that the number of acres under tillage 
om in 1870 was 24,075,000, and 22,878,000 in 1881, a decline of 1,197,000 acres 
in eleven years. So far from sho bang ton dhe ea ba has suffered by pro- 
tection, these facts go to prove that it has ‘ved with all other industries, 
and has suffered in trade England.” 


cept t 


Joseph Hatton, an Englishman, states, in an able article on English aff 
in the New York Independent, that the avearge value of the three ci 
cereal crops in that country from 1866 to 1875 was $35,000,000, and m 1 


to 1885 it fell to $270,000,000, and the value of their beef, mutton, and wool fell 
from. 8828. 000. 000 in 1866 to #450,000,000 in 1885. He tells of corn-growers for- 
merly rich, now bankrupt or emigrating. Other causes come to 
this disastrous e „But it shows that free trade does not ae the farmer 
there, while our condition shows that he thrives under protection here bet- 
ter than do his fellow husbandmen in any other land in the world. 

Some extracts from Protection or Free Trade will be given, with brief 
comments interspersed: 

“The social condition to which the protective theory would logically lead 
is 87 lowest in which man is ever found—that from which he has toiled up- 
1 ’ 


In this country, under a protective policy, the social condition of the peo- 
ple is the best in the world, and tends up, not down. 

ARDA 3 out of foreign products must increase the price of domestic 

ucts.” : 

8 such products are wholly shut out, yet the lesse: of their importa- 
tion builds up their home manufacture and lessens their price. For instance, 
Michigan salt was $1.80 per barrel twenty years ago; it is now sold at whole- 
sale at 65 cents, barrel cos 20 cents included, or 5 bushels of salt for 45 
ice. 
“The 1 a tariff, instead of , as the protective theory requires, 
a careful consi 


r 
be, fft which resembles the theoretical a a per Shs idea of whata 
tective tarif should be aboutas 1 a bucketful of paint thrown ag: t 
a wall resembles the fresco of Raphael.” 

Without expecting perfect legislation on this or on any subject, this asser- 
tion is a coarse at such men as Senator JUSTIN S. MORRILL, of Ver- 
mont; Hon. W. D. Kelley, M. C., of 8 yea and others prominent in 
tariff legislation—men of personal honor and intelligent carefulness. Itig- 
nores, too, the fact that all tariffs, while being perfected, are open to the 
close and often useful criticism of ments—a criticism which compels a 
reasonable fairness. While no tariff has been, or is, faultless, an undercur- 
rent of equity runs through them, a wise recognition of the unity of interest 
in all industries. Howcould thecountry have prospered for the past twenty- 


five with such a botchwork as he pictures? 
t at shall we say of the notion that the raising of wages in protected in- 
dustries would raise wages in all industries? Itis like saying that to dam 


the Hudson River would raise the level of the Atlantic Ocean, 

We should say that the bull of the Cambria Iron Mills at Johnstown, 
Pa., made it necessary to build houses for 50.000 peqple, to cultivate vege- 
tables and fruits in the fields near by to partly feed them, to erect stores, 
schoolhouses, and churches, and thus give employ at good wages to thon- 
sands of persons in industries not protected; and that this is but one of 
many such illustrative proofs of thesimple truth that the growth of protected 
industries helps those in other occupations to more work and better pay. 

“The whole spirit of protection is against the rights of labor.” 

What a strange bl 
chief officer of their zation à man who declares: I am a protectionist 
from the crown of my head to the soles of my feet! 

Abraham Lincoln was ever in sympathy with the people and sought their 
elevation and well-being. He was a d ed opponens of free trade, anda 
protectionist. In his first annual message as President are these words, 
which surely are not against the “rights of labor:” 

“Many independent men everywhere in these States, a few years back in 
their lives, were hired laborers. The prudent, penniless beginner in the 
world labors for wages awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or 
land for himself, then labors on his own account another while, and at length 
hires another new be; er to help him. This is the just and generous and 

perons system which opens the way to all, gives hope to all, and conse- 
_ quent energy and progress and improvement of condition to all.” 

Mr. George remarks: 

It is always assumed by protectionists that its benefits are felt in all in- 
dustries, and even the wages of farm laborers (in an industry which, in the 
United States, is not and can not be protected by the tariff) are pointed to as 
showing the benefits of protection.” . 

It is needless to repeat the facts already given showing the wages of farm 
workmen bes A as a rule, in those sections where and factories are 
neighbors. Evidently these manufactories stimulate to better farming, in- 

its profits and its products. 4 

To illustrate this it is found (by official census re s) that the average 

roduct per acre in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, which may be called three 

estern manufacturing States, in 1880 was 35} bushels of corn and 17 bushels 
of wheat, and the average cash value per acre for the leading crops was 
$15.79; while the three nonmanufacturing Western States, Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Kansas, with soil quite as rich as the others, but few factories raised an 


er the Knights of Labor have made in electing as the | 


avi 


ie 6 of corn and 11 
acre of their leading crops was 
ufact been built. up. 


bushels of wheat, and the cash value 
.62, or 60 per cent less than those where 
man have 


Is not the farmers’ wool worth some $80,000,000 yearly, protected? Is there 
not a tariff of 20 cents a bushel on imported wheat; of 4 cents a pound on 
butter; and duties on imports of other grains, ucts, meats, etc. ? 
Are not farm products imported to some extent? ould not Canada send 
us millions of dollars’ worth of such products yearly if there were no duties? 
Yet we are told that “the farmer is not, and can not be, protected.” 

A New York Free Trade League broadside, issued years ago, is described, 
20 which it was said that The farmer rises in the morning and draws on 
light with a match taxed 200 pe: 


2400 yearly by protection, and could stop that robbery by opting the 
free- e „by which e as the London ournal frankly 
said: “Great Britain may hope for a very large trade from the United 
pee 9 George, as an echo of the Cobden Olub, is a curious specta- 


Our consul at Cork, in his report to the State Department in 1880, said that 
the Irishman more for his clo’ of woolen and cotton than the Amer- 
d for like qualities here. W. Field, of „a great im- 
merchant, not known as a protectionist, s that woolens 

) * sell as low in United 
ngland;"’ fine goods, worn by the few, somewhat higher, as our 
labor is higher and must be “solong as we continue our protective tarif.” 
So vanishes the 40 per cent tax on the farmer's pantaloons. As to the 30 per 
cent tax on the poor, plundered sufferer’s shoes, he buys them as cheap as 
the English prices for like qualities, 0 

It is needless to ud more time on these often exploded misstatements. 
Isit best that the ,000,000 of yearly cg a of our woolen mills and shoo 
shops be paid out here, or in England or Europe? 

Improvements in processes, greater ernie and home competition— 
all made possible by fair protection, and all help to reduce prices to fair 
rates—are lost sight of. ith the cheap wages of European lands and the 
greater skill ofour workmen, we could undersell them, but their low wages 
we do not want, and therefore we do want our tective policy. 

So far from its being the mark of a table commerce that the value of 
@ nation’s exports exceeds her im the reverse of is true," is the 
same as sa; So far from its be the mark that a farmer's commerce 
with the world is profitable, that he sells more than he buys, the reverse is 
true, and he gets rich only when he buys more than he sells. 

Let a farmer, or any man, try the two ways; manage to produce and sell 
$1,000 worth a year and to bu worth, and then and sell $900 and 
buy 81.000 yearly He would, of course, fall behind and run in debt $100 a 
year by the last method, that is by making his imports larger than his ex- 
ports, which Mr. George evidently holds as the mark of a nation’s profitable 


commerce! 

By the report of the Bureau of Statistics in Washington in 1884 our domes- 
tic commerce was over 80,500,000, C00 yearly, or thirteen times as great as our 
exports, fifteen times as great as our imports and over seven times as great 
as all our foreign commerce. This internal trade, home production, and 
home exchange is far greater than that of Great Britain or of any other 
8 — 2 the means of thrift for the people which our protective policy 

elps to up. 

“Keeping our own market for our own producers” is described as like 
“keeping our own transportation for our own legs.“ 

If a farmer wants a coat, is it better that the cloth be made in England, the 
workmen making it fed and clothed and paid there, the profit of the manu- 
facturer realized there, the farmer's uce sent across the ocean and the 
cloth sent back, said farmer paying freight and commission both ways; or 
that the cloth be made in his own town where he can feed the workmen, where 
better home wages will be paid hy th ps profits help a home manufacturer 
and increase home capital, and the ight and commissions both ways be 
saved? This is keeping our own markets for our own producers.“ 

“Three parties in Detroit are said to own ninety-nine one hundredths of 
the timber lands in the at timber State of Mic * * * The duty 
on — — 5 has not added to the profits of the lumber workmen, the wage- 
workers.” 

No three parties in Detroit, or anywhere else, own 5 per cent of the timber 
lands of Michigan. Lumbermen's wages here are at least 20 per cent higher 
than in Canada, a difference which intelligent men among these work- 
men attribute largely to the duty. Ihe home market for some $14,000,000 
worth of the products of our farms and mechanics’ shops which the lumber 
industry of Michigan gives each year is surely a large benefit. 


MAKING BRICK WITHOUT STRAW. 


“The claim 88 made that protection encourages home indus 
(i. e., all home industry) can be true only in one sense—the sense in whic 
Pharoah encouraged Hebrew industry when he compelled the making of 
bricks without straw. * * * Protection implies vention. It prevents 
trade—more exactly that part of trade which consists in bringing in from 
other countries commodi! which might be produced at home.” 

This amounts to saying that protection ers and lessens home produc- 
tion and foreign trade. Protection is not prohibition, but competition. 
Fair and wise protection breaks down foreign monopoly by building up home 
competition and thus goduria ces, but it also checks home monopoly by 
letting in foreign competition if our home prices are too high. It builds ap 
a great home trade, makes our production larger, our home wealth solid, ani 
so makes a healthy and safe foreign trade rene 

The varying tastes and wants of a high civilization will always lead to 
exchange of many commodities. We are the atest producing nation in 
the world, and our products of both farm and factory increase more rap- 
idly than those of any other nation. Our manufactures, mostly needed and 
used at home, are greater than those of England; our farm products greater 
than those of that or any other land; our increase of production and foreign 
trade greatest since 1860, under a protective policy. 5 

From 1860 to 1880, with 60 per cent increase in ulation, our wheat prod- 
uct gained 212 per cent; corn, 105 percent; wool, r cent; cotton, 65 per 
cent; merchandise, 99 from 8353, 000, 000 to 5008. 000, 000, and exports from 
£333,000,000 to 8835, 000,000; total value of manufactures from 51.018.000, 000 to 
85,300.00, 000. We have done fairly in making brick without straws.“ 

In Massachusetts are valuable real estates, great factories, the best ma- 
chinery and wealth—all the conditions to rob the workmen and make the 
poor poorer, acco: to the assumptions of Henry George. The annual 
report of the sa 
assumptions are, 


s of that State for 1886 shows how absurd those 


t gives, in round numbers, deposits as 8291, 000, 000. Bo: 
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one during the year $67,000,000—of which two-thirds are in sums less than 
. Number of open accounts 900,000; showing small deposits by many 
persons, and an increase of 5 cent over the year previous. 

It is safe to say that over $150,000,000 of these deposits come from working 


men and women who are m brick without straw,” robbed by protec- 
tion and by land sharks. crushed bloated monopolists! Doubtless there 
are wrongs to be righted there, as elsewhere, but we need to get nearer the 
facts touching things as they are than Progress and Poverty“ or Pro- 
8 or 7 Trade bring us, and we want wiser advice than these books 
are able to give. 

Edward ‘Kuxinson, of Boston, is not a protectionist, and is considered a care- 
ful statistician. He has just given the Bureau of Statistics at Washington a 
report sho that the ave annual wages of mechanics have advanced 
from $468 in 1860 to $720 in 1 He also estimates that the lower price of 
goods increases the 8 of the skilled laborer's wager from 80 
to 100 per cent, andof the unskilled from 40to 50 per cent in this same period. 
This is an added refutation of these assumptions. 

But the gaining of material wealth is notall. The poet well said: 


Il fares the land, to hastening griefs a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, but men decay.” 

Do men decay? In an address at the New England Agricultural Fair, at 
Brattleboro, Vt., in 1866, John A. Andrew, then governor of Massachusetts, 
spose of 5 5 rapidly improving condition of the people of this country in 
these words: 

"I desire to attract the observation of this body of intelligent people to the 
diversification of industry in its relation to the prosperity of the American 
farmer. I can do little more than to remind you that while population has 
grown, Wealth has advanced beyond population; that as our industry has be- 
come diversified, our capacity to purchase and enjoy has been much more 
than correspondingly 8 and that the union of the people in a com- 
mon 8 to Nol their powers, by whatever means, whether in- 
tellec: or m Is the secret of their own growth and theameliora- 
tion of the estate of man. 

“Better fed, with more fullness and variety; better clad, in more gar- 
ments, and those more pleasing to the sense of beauty; better sheltered, by 
houses more commodious and tasteful and enduring, with more books and 
ne rs, and larger public libraries; enjo, far more and better means 
of travel and transportation—this Commonwealth does, in its own current 
history, afford the f of the advantages of our American aim at the largest 
conquest over all the domains of industry.” 

Not forgetful of a darker side, this statement is true of the improving con- 
dition of a growing number of people. Men donot decay with us. 


INVENTION IMPROVES LABOR. 


“While, as a matter of mse it is. clear that labor-saving inventions ought 
to improve the condition of all, 


condition of the mere laborer has been gro worse.” 

David A. Wells, former United States revenue commissioner, gave 
an address on Industrial changes, before the National Unitarian Conference, 
at Saratoga, N. V., last October. He said that there is both a bright and a 
dark side to this subject. The march of inyention, if it destroys some ocou- 
1 creates others. Thus, the introduction of the railroad and telegraph 

as given employment to thousands; and the introduction of the telephone 
an | given employment to thousands more. He confessed that he was once 
of the opinion that the tendency of affairs was to make the rich richer and 
the poor poorer. He Has now given up this view, and believes that the ten- 
dency of affairs is to make the poor richer. 

Mr. Wells has had large 3 tor investigation, and has studied 
these questions for a long time. 

Prof. W. G. Sumner tes in the New York Independent, giving his con- 
clusions in substance like those of Mr. Wells. 

Both these gentlemen are free traders, and their opinion differs widely 
from that of Mr. George, while tt agrees with that held by H. C. Carey and 
Hon. W. D. Kelley, well-known protectionists. . 


EVERY POLITICAL TRUTH A MORAL TRUTH. 


The family does not and can notin self-justice admit others on equal terms 
of which has been at large cost 
and care and toil. It isa true Apostolic sa: : “He that Vides not for 
his own household is worse than an infidel;“ that is, unfait ess in prac- 
tice is much worse than unbelief in theory. 

As with the small household so with the great family—the nation. It must 
first “provide for those of its own household” and developits own resources, 
and by so doing help the common good. If foreigners, members of other 
great families, would come in to share its trade it must, in self-justice, levy 
such taxes on them as shall help pay its costs and develop its resources. 
This is the moral truth of the protective theory. 


BRAINS AND HANDS JOINT WEALTH PRODUCERS. 


“To admit that labor needs protection is to acknowledge its inferiority 
There runs through the protectionist profession of concern for labor a tone 
ot condescending patro; more ting than sek expressed contempt 
could be. * + Is not labor the producer of all wealth, the creator of all 
capital? Is it not true the men who labor feed and clothe all others? Is it 
not true, as has been said, that the three great orders of society are Work- 
ingmen, beggarmen, and thieves?” 

oes a man protected law against murder and arson feel any inferiori 

because just l lation shields from r? Does the protected capl- 
talist feel any inferiority? The alleged tone of condescen patronage is 
in the distempered fancy of Henry George, and nowhere else. The pro- 
tectionist, Henry C. Carey, no more felt nor showed such aspirit than did the 
free trader, John Stuart Mill, and neither of these men would have stopped 
to charge the other with it without proof. Such poor work they would Eaves 
left to minds of lower range. 

In the questions 9 about labor an important and le: element is 
left out—that is b Is muscle all and mind nothing? Back ofthe weaver 
is the skill that invented the loom, which works with a speed of a hundred 
hands; back of the farmer the skill that wrung from nature the secret of 
raising useful an abundant food. Good brains must guide good hands. 
There must be skill, cen er persistence, and control of passion and ap 
tite, or labor is a blind giant striking and delving at random only to 
smitten down by poverty at last. 

When, fortunately, the good brain and hands belong to the same person, 
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we have the skilled workman or inventor, worth more and justly paid more 
than one of less skill. Itisa shallow and mischievous fallacy, a crue! and 
materialistic conception, toconsider manual toil the sole source and producer 
of the world’s wealth. 1 

There is no wealth without that labor, and we may well be grateful to the 
host of patient toilers, but skillof brain and strength of hand must be cowork- 
ers, OF We are all doomed to poverty. 

Some men can foresee the set of human tides, and know where to build and 
what waters to na te. They have o! 


out such 3 and win something also for the g brain-worker to use 
in larger labors. i mprove the wage system, 
to open the way for profit-sharing, coöperation, or whatever else will deserve 
honorand gratitude. What we need is justice and respect and amity between 
er eg and ge gitar 

e approval of the three t orders of “workingmen, beggarmen, and 
thieves *™ is fuel to the flre of hate—an ugly, false, and ever-widening division 
of society, in this country especially. 

It implies that the wage-workers are the only workingmen, and are a class 
from whom all others rob or beg, and who, therefore. may be sup to 
hate all others—a hideous and taken conclusion, full of anarchy and con- 
fusion. Whosoever uses brain or hand, pon or tongue, to add to the world’s 
abundance and culture is a worker and wealth producer. All are useful, 
from the swarthy toiler at the forge to the scholar at his books; they all de- 
serve honor as far as they work in unity of spirit for the common good. 

To make manual labor an unwelcome and hated drudgery, and so fill the 
heart of the workman with discontent and jealousy, seems the strangely dis- 
ie FO fancy of Henry George. In his recent Social Problems he says: 

“We all know that work in itself is distasteful, and that there never was a 
human be who wanted to work for the sake of work.” 

Is supine Jaziness—no exertion of muscle or brain—the highest bliss? If 
80, the finest civilization must be where such laziness most abounds. But 
the civilized man is active and enjoys activity, What are muscles and brain 
for? Is not their use and exe: joy and health and education? Work, 
when not excessive, is a pleasure to a healthy person, and gives the worker 
added dignity and power and self-respect. e should be miserable without 
it. The strong man exults in the swell and play of his muscles and takes 
pleasure in each sooty blow he strikes. To suppose that man is in a world 


where he must work, but that his imperative task is distasteful and void of 
enjoyment, is a libel on God and man. 
NATIONAL RESTRICTION OF HOURS OF LABOR, r 


Here comes, from amidst these protected industries, a proposal fora more 
uniform and better way of restricting the hours of labor. Hon. John L. 
Hayes is secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers and 
editor of the Bulletin, published in Boston, the able magazine of that asso- 
ciation. In a late number of that magazine, with extreme dimdence, yet 
with the gravity of earnest conviction,” this pertinent question is asked: 

Is it not expedient so to amend the Constitution of the United States as 
to confer upon Congress the power to regulate the national labor?” 

Only a sentence or two from his excellent article can be given. He ote 3 

“ Protectionists, whether statesmen or manufacturers employing capital 
can not consistently decline tomeet this question. They are not encumbered, 
like the free traders, with the laissez faire doctrine that there should be no 
interference by the nation with the rights of individuals. They claim that 
it is the highest function of the Government, so far as the Constitution per- 
mits, to legislate for the protection of labor and for the industrial develop- 
ment of the nation. How then can they deny that the moral obligation of 
the nation to ameliorate labor by restricting the hours of toil is no less bind- 
ing than that of raising wages by protection? * 

Is it not reasonable that labor should secure the benefit of a part at least 
of the time saved by its increased productiveness? 

Modern labor is entitled to some compensation for the monotony and ab- 
sence of positive enjoyment under the system of labor by 5 The 
skilled workmen under the old handicraft arts derived positive pleasure 
from the exercise of their skill. : 

“A national system of labor restriction, cautiously and wisely matured, 
while a boon to labor, would be not ng without injury, but a positive gain 
to the manufacturers of the country. e unequal condition of things grow- 

out of va State legislation would be removed. The hours of labor 
be: the same throughout the country, no section would have the ad van- 
competition over another.“ 
pious extracts from the article found conspicuous place in the bulletin 
of the American Iron and Steel Association in Philadelphia. Is there any- 
thing more insul than frankly expressed contempt could be" in the 
spirit or method of this humane an 1 55 proposal? 

It recognizes that labor, up to a healthful point, is needed exercise, helping 
to 8 and dignity and uty of body and mind, but that beyond the 
healt limit excessive toil lessens human capacity and enjoyment. 


FREE TRADE DEPRESSES INDUSTRY MORE THAN LAND SPECULATION. 


“That land speculation is the true cause of industrial depression is, in the 
United States, clearly evident.“ is the way of accounting for such depressions 
natural to a man whose mind is so filled with land theories and alleged rob- 
bery by rent as to have scant room for plain facts. ; 

For some years, from 1842 to 1846, British manufacturers were very active 
in efforts to break down our tariff. It was said that $1,250,000 was spent here 
by their 8 in Washington and elsewhere. The free trade or revenue 
tariff of 1 with its ad valorem duties, was passed. and English railroad 
iron was pushed into this country and sold at #0 per ton, less of peas 
and lower than it could be e here. This went on until our rail mills 
were closed, and then the English makers took control, pushed up prices, 
sold us a million tons of rails at 875, got back their losses and far more, took a 
great sum of money, for those days, out of the country, crippled our indus- 
tries in this and other like ways; and notwithstand the evil day was de- 
layed by the new influx of California gold, there come in 1857 a most terrible 
financial and industrial depression—not d speculation, but British free 
trade efforts and plans its cause. 

On the land-rent question Mr. Dixwell comments as follows: 

There are two cases in which the rent of land and of capital also become 
opran and the source of poverty. One is when the owners are absentees. 

Mr. George recognizes. The other is where the owners, instead of buy- 
ing their conveniences and luxuries of their fellow-citizens, buy them abroad. 
is he ignores, but this is semiabsenteeism. 

“Tf. for instance, rents and profits together receive in the United State $2,400, 
000,000 out of $7,000,000,000 annual peony, in consideration of the use by the 
rest of thecommunity of their land and capital. and if they immediately be- 

to redistribute three-fourths or more of this great sum to other classes 
the community. we zi come to have vast masses of men who are en- 


ally, but their good in r 
A SYLLOGISM ON TARIFFS AS TAXES. 
A protective tariff is treated as an unjust tax—robbing with no return of 
benelit. Many taxes, for schools, roads, etc., are willingly: by all rea- 
sonable persons, who know that they are more an paid back in mental 
mR 5 benefits. So a protective tariff isa boon to consumers as well 


rs. This method of trea the matter is borrowed from the 
“ Files are instruments made of stee 
3 is com 3 
in regular is composed of instru- 
ments made of steel, 
ure tariff duties take money from the people and give nothing in 


to produce: 
Cobden Club, which is made up of large English land owners and manufac- 
Mr. Pixwell makes its absurdity * dy the following syllogisms: 
“ A regiment, marching in 
“Therefore a regiment, 
Some taxes take money from the people and give nothing in return. 
“Tariff duties are taxes. 85 ii 
a Eaters is logis foe you as good on Klee an on tarii? 
yz SHARP AND SHORT. 
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all the manufactures they produce, and totax all they consume—teas, cof- 
fees, etc? They suffer both ways. Thevalue of their wages lessened by the 
duty on their food, aud the amount of those wages reduced by the free ad- 


sas nee of rann manufactures, 
ward a natural condition of things 


too, has free trade, but the In g 
there worse mple than in land. Wages in both countries 
constant. Poor ad- 


our 7 and 35 affairs, we must say: Hands 
CHAPTER III.—CONCLUSION, 


“Whateyer may, in Time, befall, 
Must ag in love and ght at last; 
To-day is better than the past, 

And Love must own and govern all. 


“And from orina dust and toil and strife, 
ei — d 


And climbs Inte a Higher life. 5 


To write books which darken the despair and dim bagi ip Rear 
7 them, is a grave error. If 
mp heen an heated d by in fying warmth 


warmth 
oh het some of 
* ike comment. 
rge crying in the wilder- 
ness it is a Wall of despair. But one dinates — rho hope is in it—a sin- 
‘ht which only dazzles to blind, but can not lead to deliver us 
Well that facts refute the central thought of his books, for 
that thought is full of gloom and des asserts that our industrial 
civilization crushes the many lower own ines the few may rise — 
This would make that civilization a hideous and a hither, crim e ca- 
3 e poa and happy truth is, he is mistaken. e toiling host 
0 


to be righted. There are employers and ret who 
need a c heart. equalities in wealth will exist, for there are 
diversities o cites and aims. <A dead level would be a calamity, making life 
monotonous and taking away the stimulus and the education t come 
varied powers.. When a man uses the power of his money to crush others he 
isan incubus. When he opens ways for 588 to rise he is a helper. We 
Want the helpers—the stewards holding and using wealth for the common 


The man must be so FCC t W. 
fairly 8 and justly paid, or profi Fay — can not —— 
with ignorance or or by oppression or 


Sr violence. assumptions 
ions of are not helpful, his remedy is unwise and 


absurd. We want hope, not dispair, that we may light and strength to 
ht what is wrong and to bear one another's 2 — 

. crcl pe eg that “ti h all things an 
upward tendeney ly streams,” the Divine plan and intent; notdream 
3 but the at fact of history. The toller who builds’ the useful 
railroad is better off than the toller who built the to tuate the 

Pharoahs. As it has been so it isto be. The path of man 

and it is it work for us all to join and clear way that 
as the walk therein. Doubtless it leads up in 
The ts 
heartof man 


pride of tian 
on earth le; 

the weak as we strong 2777 

the lite beyond. Of that immortal hope Henry George well sa; 
hava iaag it, the seers have told it, and in its deepest pulses 


W a mot alm that hop but would look throngh the aj 
ewo not t wo 00 gates 

know the nearness and reality of that higher existence; but to make this 
world ante and only find —.— in another is an enervating error, & break 
in the t plan. Let us help to move this world onward and u and 
see and feel that it is made so to move, and thus hope for better both 
here and hereafter. 

But duty here and now is to be considered. These questions pertaining to 
labor and capital are up and will “down at no man’s bi -> We must 
meet them 1 — and bravely and welcome them hospitably. It is beyond 
the scope of soren pogosto to treat of plans and methods. Of spirit which 
must animate us erson wisely says: 

But there will dawn ere long on our politics, on our modes of li 
nobler meaning in the sentiment of love. * The State must 
the poor man, and all voices must tor Eim Every child born must 
have a just chance (with work) for bread. Let us by habitual im- 
parting. Let me feel that lam a lover. Iam to see to tT that the world is 
the better for me, and to tind my reward in that ack.” 

In the National La 


In the death « 
most en 
lations wi 

“Mr. Cai or 
Remarkably thoro the 

T, to Whom its success was to no inconsiderable extent due, this 

esty Was so strongly ä that the public saw and heard 

little of him for one in so t a position. The work- 

men, however, knew him, w him as one of those unostentatious, reliable 

> pen epon whom xd could count at all times to remember them in their 
eres 


could not be ee 
written gives an idea, 
Carnegie's character. In his private life, in 
good, to elevate humanity, he was a noble second to 
would be in the bat 


fg aught that man 
though necessarily im 


The Tariff—Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ROBERT P. C. WILSON, 


OF MISSOURI. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 2, 1892 
in Committee of the Whole and 


The House 
tion the bill (H. 
on woolen 


Mr. WILSON of Missouri said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I thank my ed friend of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. SHIVELY] for his generous courtesy 
in dividing his time so as to enable me to address the Committee 
of the Whole at this hour. I assure him of ca appreciation 
of this kindly act, which is characteristic of generosity. 

The question of taxation is ever recurring in one form or an- 
other. It is as old as civil 1 itself, and yet involves 
the seeming paradox of bei nat Ag ung as the ‘present hour. 

That some system of taxation is essential to the maintenance 
of civil government has never been seriously questioned. He who 
would enjoy its poorer and the advantages given by its insti- 
tutions rests under correlative obligations to render obedience to 
its laws, and bear his just proportion of the burden of taxation 
necessary to maintain it; but, Mr. Chairman, I deny the right of 
any government, even the most despotic, to confiscate the prop- 
erty of one portion of the people and give it to another, by the 


onsidera- 
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exercise of that assumed right, manifested in the mailed hand 
of despotic power, or under the forms of republican government. 
Mr. Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
himself a Republican, in the case of The Loan Association rs. To- 
peka in 20 Wallace, 657,in delivering the opinion of the court 
cry ized the doctrine of the Democratic party on the subject 
of the protective tariff in these words: 
t most of all the 
powers of the Goverment, TENDINE aivectly cr indirectly to aii Clasees of the 
ple. It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of McCulloch re. 
Whe State of land, thas the power to tax taihe 


to „ Astrik-. 
ing instance of Por chs toot thet the oxiac. 
tax of 10 per cent im 


e truth of the proposition is seen 
by the United States on the circulation of all 
er banks than the national banks, drove out of existence every State bank 
of circulation within a year or two after its passage. power can as 
readily be employed against one class of individuals and in favor ofanother, 
go as to ruin the one c and give unlimited wealth and y to the 
tation of the uses for which the power may 
power of Government on the 


less robbe 
— is not legislation. It is a decree under legislative forms. Nor is it tax- 
n. 


Had that great juristin thecourse of his judicial life never de- 
livered but that one opinion his name and fame would be secure 
and illustrious. z 

When our fathers sought the shores of the New World it was 
for the purpose of arene oppression in every shape and form, 
and not for the purpose of perpetuating the despotisms of the 

‘Old. Their aspiration was to be free in all things consistent with 
the release of the minimum of their natural rights necessary to 
be given up for the benefit of the whole. They wished not only 
to be free themselves, but to be free with all their earthly 
sessions, and to do as they pleased with their own, unvexed by 
arbitrary power. 

In other words, they wished to be freemen in all thatthe word 
implies. In God's sunlight, free to go and to come; free to labor 
in the fields, the forest, in the workshop, and everywhere in 
the land, and on the sea, and to enjoy the fruits and the rewards 
of their toil; free to buy and to sell at home and beyond the seas, 
wherever it was their interest to do. 

When they and their descendants, the founders of this Gov- 
ernment, framed the Constitution, the question of the methods 
of raising revenue for its maintenance was anxiously considered. 
and the result was the adoption of the plan of 


INDIRECT TAXATION. 


The first Congress that assembled made provision for the im- 
position of duties on goods, wares, and merchandise, and other- 
wise provided for the raising of revenue for the various p 
of Government by asystem of indirect taxation. This system, by 
a sort of unanimous consent, was regarded as the most efficient 
plan that could be devised for that purpose. Through its in- 
strumentality large sums of money, the result of enormous taxes 
and exactions, have been and continue to be extracted from the 

kets of see people; in the most surreptitious way and without 

5 realizing the extent of taxation to which he is really 
subject. 

he Government is thus enabled to stand at the gates of com- 
merce leading into our country from the high seas, and exact 
not only sufficient moneys from articles brought from foreign 
countries to support it, economically administered, as our fathers 
intended it to be, but has assumed to collect tribute for a favored 
class of our citizens known as manufacturers“ under the spe- 
1 of protecting them against foreign competition in 
the sale of goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured abroad, 
our friends, the Republicans, say, by the paupers of the earth, 
including, of course, that pauper of all pauper laborers, that 
“raw head and bloody bones” of the protectionist, ‘tthe ryots 
of India.” Now, these manufacturers will be enabled by the re- 
ception of this tribute to pay ep ae wages, say our Republican 
friends; in other words, and do divide these spoils with their 
employés. Do they do this? What sane man believes it? 

r. Chairman, human nature is the same now as when the 
morning stars sang together at the dawn of creation, and will so 
remain forever. The oop oor regulates the i vbr he pays for 
labor by the measure of supply and demand. By the grace of the 
Republican party, through its protective tariff, ne has been en- 
abled in many instances to gain vastriches, and with it has come 
to him that abounding selfishness, greed, and arrogance that 
often attend its uisition. He divides not one cent more of 
these bounties, this lar; i you please, this tribute from 
commerce, among his laborers than he is forced todo. He pays 
to-day what the labor 8 of this country, operating on 
his self-interest, compel him to pay. 

These friends of American | 
called 


r; these advocates of the so- 
t American system are in continual warfare with or- 
labor and have been for many years. 


LOCKOUTS AND STRIKES. 


Lockouts and strikes, with all the woes to the laborer and his 
family incident thereto, more than a decade have marked the 
see ly irresistible tread of the iron, coal, woolen, cotton, rail- 
road, and other barons, to the almost entire conquest of the busi- 
ness and wealth of this country. 

In the terse language ofa distinguished United States Senator, 

g in that body during the debate on the Chinese ques- 
tion several years ago: 
ve! man turer n ted generall 4 X 
the highess Seovective — lator E A a AA, 
* s + * è + * 

It 18 dim rigin t poll 5 - 
gents higgh protective RUIT. anni at tha 0 
servile laborers in this country without limit. It means high prices for the 
products of manufactures, and low prices for the labor which produces them; 


the aggrandizement of capital and the debasement of labor; greater wealth 
to the wealthy and greater poverty to the poor. 1 


At the time of the passage of the first revenue act our Govern- 
ment itself was a mere infant among nations, 


FIRST TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 


Our country had just emerged from a long and desolating war 
for independence, brought about in pui “for cutting off our 
trade with all parts of the world,” as declared inthe Declaration 
of Independence. 

The infant Sy ange was bare of resources at that time; the 
three handmaidens of civilization, agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, were scarcely known to the thirteen infant States 
that then nestled in their cradles along the Atlantic seaboard. 

It was under these adverse circumstances that a tariff on im- 
poria was laid in part to aid the establishment of manufactures; 

ut the old heroes of that day made no hypocritical pretenses in 
doing so. Theyindulged inno cant about American labor,” as 
is the custom with protectionists of this day, but honestly and 
broadly stated that a partof the tax was meant as a bonus for the 
purpose of protecting our infant manufacturers from foreign 
competition, and of giving them an advantage equal to the amount 
of the tariff laid on foreign goods brought to this country to sell, 
and for the further purpose of inducing men to risk their means 
in manufactures of various kinds. 

They reasoned that because of the poverty of the people gen- 
erally, and the great weakness of the infant industries then exist- 
ing, they could notin the nature of things successfully compete in 
the market with the old established industrial plants of the world 
across the seas, some of which had been in existence perhaps for 
centuries, and which at that time, and as they practically do 
now, commanded the most of the world’s trade, and hence they 
could not in all likelihood sustain themselves without outside 
assistance; and furthermore, new industries would thus be en- 
abled to organize when guaranteed to some extent inst loss; 
and so to uphold our infant manufactures and stim 
into existence, which would contribute to make us independent 
of the outside world, the people of our infant country at that 
day, certainly with the most patriotic intentions, be their course 
wise or not in the light of its results, extended them all the aid 
in their power in this way. 

It was re; ed at that time merely in the nature of a bonus, 
something like aid which is often voted by the public, or volun- 
tarily given to induce enterprises to locate in cities and towns. 


CONSUMER PAYS THE TAX. 


No one contended then, nor was it ever contended afterwards 
until the Republican party obtained ion of the adminis- 
tration of the Government that the foreigner paid the tax. The 
understood then precisely, as the Democratic party understan: 
now, and have always insisted, that the consumer paid the tax. 
That first the importer paid the tariff levied on ep ek si 
and the tariff thus paid by him would be paid in its turn by the 
wholesale dealer, who in his turn would put 1 retailer, 
who would finally make the consumer pay it, thus at last the 

lain and the poor people of this country have the bulk of the 
urden of taxation to bear, for they are the principal consum- 
ers, especially of the necessaries of life. 


THE BONUS TO BE TEMPORARY. 


Mr. Chairman, the ory statesmen of the Republic never for 
one moment entertained the idea that the present system of bo- 
nuses dealt out to the favored classes in this country by the Re- 
publican party would ever become at any day or age the fixed 
policy of the Government. It was in an extremely modest way, 
intended by them as an expedient merely temporary to aid really 


infant industries to stand upon their feet, and then they were to 
be withdrawn, 

Henry Clay, the great exponent of protection, during the fore 
part of the century (in 1833) in behalf of the beneficiaries of this 
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doctrine exclaimed upon a certain occasion, when the same sub- 
ject we are now discussing was being debated in Congress: 


Now give us time and cease all fluctuations and tations for nine years 
and the manufacturers in every branch will sustain themselves against for- 
eign competition. 


INFANTS TERRIBLE. 

If in the providence of God, it was possible for this old states- 
man to revisit these scenes, with what amazement would he 
contemplate the infant manufacturers of that day, now more than 
a hundred years old, still clamoring for protection after having 
for more than a century battened and fattened on the money of 
the people given as largesse. With what astonishment would 
he behold these bloated infants, now grown to cyclopean pro- 
portions, enjoying an average tariff of 85 per cent on woolen 
goods, more than four times as much as they received when 
they were really in the infant stage of their existence. 

In 1824, when the tariff on wool was first laid, 20 per cent was 
thought to be extravagant protection to this business, and it 
was thought would certainly enable it to stand up; but no, like 
the daughter of the horse-leech, its cry from that time to this 
has been, Givel give! give!” until those infants of now more 
than threescore years and ten are propped up with nearly three 
times as much support as originally demanded. Under the rev- 
enue tariff the glass infant was thriving under the protection of 
from 15 to 30 per cent; but now pottery and glassware under the 
duties imposed by the McKinley bill receive on some articles 
more than four times that amount, and so on through the sched- 
ules. All experience goes to show that from the days of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, the great apostle of protection, to the present 
time, the more you feed these infants and the older they grow, 
the weaker they become. 

PROTECTION SHAM. 

The naked truth is, Mr. Chairman, the whole scheme of protec- 
tion in the light of the history of the Governmentsince its founda- 
tion isa miserable sham and pretense, fostered and kept alive by 
designing men to enable them to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the toiling millions who constitute the great body of 
consumers. The Democratic party has steadily fought the ad- 
vance of these monopolists, and with undaunted courage and 
sleepless vigilance in the cause of the great army of producers 
and those depending upon the sale of their brawn, brain, and 
muscle, have disputed every inch of ground since the days of 
Thomas Jefferson to the present time, and had it not been for the 
exigencies of the civil war,I am safe in saying that the people 
would have realized long ago the aspirations of Jefferson, as mani- 
fested in his first inaugural in 1801, when he said: 
paperon pepe? Etone thing more io eirean A wis aah ae 

eimen which shall restrain men from inj one another, shall leave 

em otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industries and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 
This is the sum of good government, and thisis necessary to close that circle 
of our felicities. 

James Madison, the compeer and friend of Jefferson, and the 

reat father and expounder of the Constitution, during the first 
ngressional debate declared himselfin general terms upon this 


question as follows: 
FREE COMMERCE. 


Iam myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, and hold it as a 
truth that commercial shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and im- 

litic. All are benefited by exchange, and the less the exchange iscram 
Fy Government the greater are the proportions of benefit is to each. 0 
same argument holds good between nation and nation as between parts of 
the same nation. 


. is not cramped between the States; trade and com- 
merce is absolutely free between them, to the incalculable benefit 
of the whole people of the country, and the Democratic party 
still maintains the doctrine of trade enunciated by Madison. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], in his remarkable speech 
on yesterday, quoted Andrew Jackson as good authority in favor 
of the egy ae of the Republican party. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in his last annual message, not long before 
his final retirement to the shade of the Hermitage, this canon- 
ized saint of the Democracy of the Union used these words: 


In n revenue to the wants of the Government your particular 
attention is invited to those articles which constitute the necessaries of life. 
The duty on salt was laid as a war tax and was no doubt continued to assist 
in the paymentof the war debt. There is no article, the release of which from 
taxation would be felt so much; to this may be added all kinds of fuel and 


ons. 
a 85 and benevolence unite in favor of releasing the poor of our cities 
from burdens which are not necessary to the support of our Government and 
tend only to increase the wants of the destitute. 


These views have always been held as cardinal doctrines of the 
Democratic party since the days of the author of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Thomas Jefferson himself wrote the first Democratic platform, 
in which is found that plank of heart of oak, Free commerce 
with all nations;” and the same principle has been enunciated 
by the great party of the people in all its national platforms from 


— 


that day to this. In 1840, 1848, 1852, 1856, and 1860, the follow- 
ing language was employed in proclaiming the principles of that 
party: 

Justice and sound policy forbid the Federal Government to foster one 
branch of industry to the detriment of another, that every citizen and every 
section of the country has a right to demand and insist upon equality of 

hts and privileges; * * * and that no more revenue ought to be 

sed than is required to defray the expenses of the Government. 

In 1856, the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the time has come when the people of the United States 
should declare themselves in favor of free seas, of progressive free trade 
throughout the world, and by solemn manifestations place their moral in- 
fluence by the side of their successful example. 

It was during the latter year that the celebrated tariff of 1846 
was enacted. My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELU], in 
his exceedingly able and brilliant address on Saturday last, the 
strongest yet made, in my judgment, on the other side, and which 
declares him facile princeps among the advocates of protection on 
this floor, has animadverted upon the baleful effects that the 
tariff of 1846 had upon the business of the country. In this he 
does but follow the beaten path of those who have since that day, 
in their desperation, undertaken in the cause of monopoly to 
answer the arguments furnished by inexorable facts which are 
admitted by all unprejudiced and fair-minded men to have existed 
during that time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am amazed that my very able and eloquent 
friend should repeat these stale stories of the mediocre machine 
orators of the Republican party, and can account for it only on the 
hypothesis that, chamelion-like, he takes on the hues of his sur- 
roundings. I trust when my eloquent friend reaches that high 
place to which he aspires in the other end of the Capitol, and 
which his talents, industry, and fine abilities so well qualify him 
to adorn, and to which, for the honor of his great State, I hope 
he may attain, that he will rise above these petty expedients and 
with broad, statesmanlike view advocate the real interests of his 
country. My friend knows that all contemporary history teaches 
that under the beneficent tariff of 1846 the country was never so 
prosperous before or since. 

This, Mr. Chairman, was indeed the Augustan age of tho Re- 
public. Trade and commerce, under its inspiration, received a 
marvelous impetus. The songs of a happy and contented people 
were heard in the forests among the sturdy axemen, among the 
reapers in the fields, among the mechanics in their shops, above 
the whir and din of the machinery that gave rich returns for 
both employer and employé, and even in the very depths of the 
earth, where men had penetrated to tear the reluctant ore from 
its hiding place, to subject it to the uses of man, they sung at 
their work, nor thought nor dreamed of lockouts and strikes. 
In fact, everywhere in all this broad land, from ocean to ocean and 
from the northern lakes to the southern sea, content reigned 
supreme at the table and at the fireside, and added fragrance to 
the very breath of life. 

Under its electric influence our commerce made such wonder- 
ful strides that in ten years our tonnage exceeded the tonnage 
of England. Our shipsasserted and maintained the sovereignty 
of the seas. No tee was a stranger to our flag, and our prosper- 
ous farmerssent their surplus of wheat, corn,cotton, hemp, and, in- 
deed, all the productsof the forest, field, and orchard, not needed 
at home, beyond the seas in American ships, which returned 
ladened with the rich productions of foreign lands to the great 
comfort and prosperity of the whole people. 

It will also be remembered that during that period the war 
with Mexico was fought, which required large revenues to sustain 
it. These were supplied under the operations of that tariff in 
sufficient abundance to furnish without jar or friction the sinews 
of war to enable pane peel Army and Navy to | eps the national 
ensign above the halls of the Montezumas, and to add to our do- 
main an empire of territory which to-day, subdivided into rich 
and prosperous States and Territories, are represented upon this 
floor, and it may not be e for me to say that our 
final triumph in this war under this act was not attended by 
the issue of. bonds and depreciated paper, but every obligation 
accrued under that Democratic administration was promptly 
met by the payment of gold and silver. 

TARIFF OF 146—REPUBLICAN TESTIMONY. 

Jam sustained in this by the great leader of the protective 
system. Do my Republican friends want better evidence than 
that of Mr. Secretary Blaine as to this period? Not testimony, 

ou will observe, given under the excitement of debate as a party 

8 but written down for the present and the future in the 

calmness of his cloistered studio, as a historian from facts gar- 

nered up in his own rich storehouse of information. His great 

work, entitled Twenty Years in Congress, 1861-1881, on page 796, 
| volume 1, contains the following: 


The tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the business of the 
ene? Bel ina condition at the time his Administration 
(Gen. Taylor’s) was organi Money became very abundant after the year 
1839. Large enterprises were undertaken, speculation was prevalent, and 
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for a considerable period the prosperi; of the country was general and ap- 
rang en sannat The principles embodied inthe tarir of 1608 seemed fora 
è to be so entirely vindicated and approved that resistance to it ceased, 


rotective economists, and even 


not only am: the people, but among 
tact a general was this acquiescence 


among manufacturers to a large extent. 
that in 1856 a protective tariff was not suggestea or even hinted by any one 
of the three parties which presented Presidential candidates. 

The testimony of Mr. ALLISON, the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa, who shares with Mr. Blaine in a great degree the affection 
and confidence of the Republican party is to the same purport. 

In 1870, on the 24th and 25th of March, being a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee in the House of Representatives, the 
present Senator spoke of that tariff as follows: 

So abundant was the revenue thus created, that eleven We after, the 


tariff was greatly reduced by the act of 1857, and so continued until after the 
breaking out of the war between the States. 


As Mr. Blaine states in history, the tariff of 1846 gave universal 
satisfaction and it resulted in the rapid disintegration of the 
Whig party, which was like the 9 arty, based on the 

rotective system, and the utter fallacy of t system, having 
en demonstrated, it did not long survive the death of its great 
exponent, Henry 8 A notable fact, Mr. Chairman, to which I 
direct attention is, that the conventions of the three great na- 
tional parties which convened in 1856, made no issue upon this 


subject. The Republican party, which had its birth during that 
‘year, found no fault with ‘‘free commerce with all nations,” or 
with that tariff. 


Sir, so abundant were the pooo revenues from the operations 
of the free-trade tariff of 1846, that taxes were reduced 
by the act of 1857. This act met the support of the most of the 
leaders of the Republican party. Mr. Blaine says most of the 
Representatives from New England voted for it; that Senator 
Fish, afterwards President Grant's Secretary of State, voted for 
it, as did Senators Sumner and Wilson of Massachusetts and 
Senator Allen of Rhode Island, who was, in the language of Mr. 
Blaine, the direct representative of the manufacturers of that 
State.” The Connecticut Senators, Foster and Toucey, one a 
Democrat, the other a Republican, voted for it; indeed, the man- 
ufacturing interests of the country after more than ten years’ 
trial were satisfied with it, and enjoyed great prosperity under 
its operations. g 

The protected interests of to-day were so prosperous under the 
low tariff of 1846 that, as we have seen, they joined through their 
representatives, the Democratic party, in demanding a further 
reduction of the tariff, which was effected by the act of 1857. 

I repeat it, the manufacturing interests of the country were 
never so prosperous as at that period of our history, and the 
reasons are obvious. We were enabled then to our own 
ships, laden with our 8 in the pursuit of unrestricted 
trade with all the world, Which ships brought back to us in ex- 
change for our own the products of all nations, and so our manu- 
facturers were supplied with free raw material from all countries, 
and with no laws to discourage and restrict trade with foreign 
nations, they readily responded to our advances, and bought at 
remunerative prices, the fruits of our looms and forges,” and 
our surplus productions of every kind. 

Now, it seems strange to me, if the protected industries of the 

present day, as well as the people generally, rejoicedin so much 
rosperity at that time under a low tariff, why they would not 
to so again could the McKinley abomination be repealed, and 
the barriers to our commerce removed, and they be again 
permitted practically free trade with the rest of the world, as 
was the case in 1846, 

In nearly every speech I have heard delivered on this subject 
here by the advocates of protection, allusion is made to the tri- 
umph of that policy in the election of Gen. Harrison to the Pres- 
idency. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I challenge the state- 
ment that that election was an indorsement of the protection 
policy, because a large majority of the porua vote was given 
in that year not to Mr. Harrison, but to Grover Cleveland, which 
was followed up in the elections of last year by the complete and 
crushing defeat of the party of protection, evidence of which we 
see in the return to this House of the few who still linger “ su- 
perfluous on the stage.” 

The McKinley bill, which was inspired by the agents and lob- 
byists of the protected industries, who swarmed in the corridors 
ofßthe Capitol and in the rooms of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and had their own sweet will in its preparation, and the 
majority of that committee, with McKinley at its head, merely 
registered the decree of these monopolists, for they dare not 
offend these victims of the “fat friers” on whom the hopes of 
the Republican party rests for success at the polls. 

Mr. Chairman, it is manifest that the protective system is has- 
tening rapidly to decay, and I believe is already in articulo mortis. 
This illegitimate brat of rons and avarice is moribund, and 
does but await the grim offices of the political sexton. 


j 


WRONG SYSTEM OF TAXATION. 


This whole system of taxation is wrong. If the methods of 
taxation now prevailed in the matter of Federal revenues as ob- 
tain in our States the people would know precisely what rate of 
taxation they are paying and would see at once-how unequal and 
unjust it was. They would discover that the poor ntan with an 
average family paid alarger share of taxes than a Gould ora 
Vanderbilt, because they use for the support of themselves and 
families more of the high-taxed articles and necessaries of life. 

When the people pay their city tax, school tax, State and 
county tax, they pay it in money or its equivalant, and can keep 
track of the whole thing, and are thus enabled to hold to a strict 
accountability those who imposethem. If their taxes are higher 
this year than last, on the same assessment, they can go at once 
to their county court, to their town council, to their school trus- 
tees, or to their member of the Legislature, and demand the rea- 
sons thereof if dissatisfied. If this method of direct taxation, 
such as I have alluded to, prevailed in the affairs of the National 
Government, yoy would know that you were paying from 60 to 
200 per cent in your family purchases, and thus being advised, 
could act accordingly, and at once correct this shameful abuse 
of the taxing power. ; 

In order more forcibly to convey to the mind the enormities of 
taxation imposed by the Republican party on the people for the 
sake of its protective system, I direct attention to some tables 
which I hold in my hand, and which I have taken from the an- 
nual report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics for the year 
endi une 30,1891. I will not take up the time of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Chairman, by reading them, but will print with others, 
with my remarks, and invoke the careful scrutiny of all who , 
would know the weight of taxation now borne by the peonio to 
uphold that system, and how it discriminates in favor of the rich 
against the poor. 

ENORMOUS TAXES. 


Rates collected on leading articles of import under the McKinley bill, 


Tobacco, and manufactures o 
Spirituous and malt liquors and wines. 
Earthen, stone, and china ware. 
Glass, and Manufactures of ..... 
Silk, manufactures ot 
Cotton, manufactures o 
Flax, manufactures ot 
Leather, and manufactures of. 
Iron and steel, manufactures of. 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines - aed 
rite end Mate EN town mmm E A me 


1888482883385 
SSB SS SSE 


A glance at the above table will demonstrate some of the 
enormities of the tax now imposed under existing law, some of 
which the pending bill seeks toremedy by reducing the tariff on 
leading articles of woolen goods, which are indispensable to the 
comfort, nay, to the very life of millions of the poor in this coun- 
try. While the rich beneficiaries of the bounties of the high 
taxes imposed by the Republican party can at their own pleas- 
ure, like human butterflies, take wing and seek the flowery 
climes of the South on this continent and along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, thus escaping the rigors of our winters, the 
poor, whom ye have with you always,” remain to endure the 
8 storms that sweep more than half the continent from 

ovember to May. 

ROBBER TARIFF, 


Now, observe the following table, and see how the robber tariff 
deals with the salt of the poor and at the same time with the 
diamonds, sapphires, pearls, rubies, and other precious stones of 
New York's four hundred” and their imitators throughout the 
United States, who, clothed in pepe and!“ much fine linen,” and 
fragrant with the perfumes of Araby the Blest, flash their practi- 
cally untaxed jewels under the gaslights as they mock the calami- 
ties of the lowly. [For table see next page.] 

REBATE IN SALT. 

Now, there is a rebate in foreign salt used in packing goods 
for foreign markets, which practically makes imported salt free 
when used to prepare goods for 5 8 consumption; in other 
words, the Me ey tariff, in round numbers from 35 per cent 


to 77 per cent, taxes our own people when using imported salt, 
mous the foreigner is favored in this respect with absolute free 
trade. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no better way of disseminating among 


the people correct information as to the rate of taxation they 


OR Ls aOR E tk PE EC a Soe ee oe 8 cents 100 pon 
T ST CIS Pe EE ee er aa ee Day remitted under Bec. 16, act K. . 
une 8 s 
Weed In-curing m Duty remitted under sec. 3022, R. 
S7, and act Oct. 1, 1890. 
Jewelry and eon ß aaaea a aa] 11.43 


bear, and which is vital to their prosperity, than through the 
medium of tables prepared honestly and accurately from facts 


well ascertained from actual experience. 
this connection have been prep&red by the statistician of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Mr. Brock, from my own Sfate, and I believe 
roximately correct. 


them to bə a 
These tabulated figures speak 


Articles. 
Cotton, manufactures of: 
yarn, or 
= arn, whether single or ad- 
3 beyond the condition ot 
single, a) or twis 

two or more e yarns to- 
pum whether on beans or in 
undies, skeins, or cops, or in 

other form— 


alued at not exceeding 25 
und 


Valued at ver 40, and not ex- 
ceeding 50 cents per pound. 
Valued at over 50, and not ex. 
coats. 60 cents per pound. 
Shirts and allarticles of wearing ap- 
parel of every description, not 
Specially provided for, composed 
wholly or in part of linen- 
Cloths, woolen or worsted— 
Valued at not exceeding 80 cents 
3 
Valued at above 80 cents 
Valued at not more than 90 cents 
Pou L DOA 
Valued at zoos — 30 and not 
more than 40 cen! pound. 
Valued at above 3 
ee ey CREE Shen ORS A 
Flannels for underwear— 8 
Valued at not more than do cents 
per pound 


Valued at more than 30 and not 
8 cents per pound 


more than 50 cents per pound 

Valued at above 60 and not ex- 
ceeding 80 cents per pound 

Valued at above 8) cents per 
eighing over 4 ounces per 
square yard. 

Blankets: 

Valued at not more than 30 cents 

C2221. 


Valued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound 


Do 
F 
cents per 
Valued at more than b and not 
more than 50 cents per pound 
3 3 and fest ex- 
cen r — 
Valued at above. 80 es 
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Table showing rates of duty on salt and jewelry. 


Rate of duty. 


12 cents per 100 pounds 


my power, and convey the strongest protest possible to be made 
t the inequalities of the existing tariff laws, and the rank, 
The tables I use in | nay the criminal injustice, which the bill now under consideration 


seeks to remedy in the interest of the toiling masses of the United 
States, and in the true interests of the home manufacturer as 
well as of their employés—the laborers—and of the home mar- 
more impressively than is within | ket itself. 


22 — g 4 

EER 35 25 

Rates of duty. EEE 8 E 

7: Quanti- Values. | Duties. JE 23 25 

. 3 © 
EEE 38 5 
3 ao 
Z 882 
Pounds. x 

10 cts. per pound. 82,202.50; $19,106.00) 88,220. 25).-.._... 
15 cts. per pound. 549,846.56) 195, 989. 18 82, 477. 0% 
38 gta: per pow 938 es eos 
20 cts. per pound. 361,971.98, 162,631.53, 72, 394. 80 


cts, per pound 


25 cts. per pound 8 
A s 


Oe On ee ee 


35 c. p. Ib. and 35 p. c. . 7, 715, 276. 96) 5, 156, 205. 19/4, 505, 018. 95 $886. 84 
35 c. p. Ib. and 40 p. c.. 8, 664, 851. 29,10, 411. 038. 79/7, 197, 113. 68 2, 938. 
33 c. p. Ib. and 40 p.c 
884 c. p. Ib. and 40 p.c. 
44 c. p. Ib. and 50 p. c. 


10 c. p. Ib. and 35 p. c.. 
16} c. p. Ib. and 30 p. c. 


12c. p. Ib. and 35 p.c.. 
22 c B. Ib. and 35 pe 


18 c. p. Ib. and 35 p. . 
BB Ta BB De hn sk E A S 
24 c. p. Ib. and 40 p. . 


e- 
P. o. 


12 c. P. Ib. and 35 p.c.. 
22c. p. Ib. and 35 p.c. 


18 c. p. Ib. and 35 p. c. 
33 c. p. Ib. and p. c. 
21 C. p. Ib. and à5 p. c. 
35 C. p. Ib. and 40 p. c. 
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FAVORITES OF THE EXISTING LAW. 

Study these tables, farmers, mechanics, laborers above ground, 
and those who zs their lives hidden away from God's sunshine 
in Cimmerian darkness as they delve in the recesses of the earth 
for the further enrichment of the coal barons of Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere, and of thoss manufacturers of steel, iron, and 
other favorites of the protective system who have, under its op- 
erations, been enabled to realize the fabled wealth of Midas and 
Croesus. You will perceive that the rich man adorns his wife 
and daughters as well as himself with precious gemsof ‘‘ purest 
ray serene,” unwilli from the dark caves of e: and 
ocean, and with pearls such as Cleopatra was never permitted to 
behold, while 

FARMER LAZARUS 
pay the tribute of 77.58 percent on his salt, 175.80 per cent 
on his woolen top shirt, 105.96 per cent on his undershirt, all the 
way from 63.50 per cent to 106.12 per cent on the blankets which 
are to protect his wife, himself, and little ones from the bitter cold 
of winter, and if he buys a chain worth 48 cents, tariff off, he must 

y 52.49 per cent for his share, making the thing cost over $1, and 
Fhe wants afew nails to nail aclapboard on his cabin he must pay 
more for the bee Ss than they are worth at first cost, that is, 
he must pay 61.54 per cent, and if it is a handsaw he wants, he 
must pay 40 per cent to the baron for the privilege of buying it. 

WOOL BILL. a 

But I will not pursue this immediate line of thought further 
at this time, but will print with these remarks some tables and 
the bill itself now under discussion as object lessons to be studied 
fives truth-seeker, outside this presence, for none knows better 

myself the utter hopelessness of convincing the advocates 
of monopoly on this floor. 

The burden of the song of most of those who have been ing 
8 of praise in favor of high taxation, in reference espec: aS 

the wool bill now under discussion, is that the effect of it wi 
be to utterly d the wool industry of the country. Every 
key in the gamut of this outrageous system has been sounded by 
apologists, and on none louder than on this. 

Mr. Chairman, I can not perform a better service in the cause 
of truth in connection with this wornout and oft-repeated state- 
ment than to append several tables bearing on this subject, which 
I take from the very able and exhaustive report of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and which accompany that report. 

DECLINE OF SHEEP INDUSTRY. 

It appears that from the time of the passage of the actof March 
2, 1867, when the first high tariff was im on wool, the num- 
ber of anoen has steadily declined, the former east of the Mis- 
souri and issippi Rivers. It also appears that the increase 
in the tariff on wool provided for in the McKinley bill, instead 
of raeg actually lowered the price of wool 2 to 3 cents, and 
that the high tariff imposed on wool has had the effect to reduce 
thenumber of sheep to one-half east of the two rivers named. 

RECIPROCITY. 
Reciprocity seems now to be the new-found slogan of the Re- 
ublican ari When the bill im by the various protected 
terests of this country, through their lobbyists, during the 
Fifty-first Congress, and by courtesy. called the McKinley bill, 
had the House of Representatives, Mr. Blaine, in a letter 
to Senator FRYE, dated July 11, 1890, wrote: 

But there is not a section or a line in the entire bill that will open a mar- 
ket for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork. 

Alarmed at the indignant protest of this Jupiter Tonans of 
the Republican party, this piebald and speckled enormity was 
amended with the reciprocity annex, and in so doing, with strange 
inconsistency, absolute free trade was provided for with the 
countries to the south of us. Reciprocity simply means, you trade 
free with me and I will trade free with you. 

It was thought at the time that all this hue and cry for reci- 
procity started by the distinguished Secretary of State meant 
not only aconfession of weakness upon the part of the old leader, 
but was an utter abandonment of the doctrine of protection. But 
it turned out that though it was an ignominious retreat from the 
3 itself, yet there was method in his madness in forcing 

e reciprocity clause upon the bill, for he kept his eye steadily 
on the interest of the protectionists in this, that the reciprocity 
clauses extended to countries exporting sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, all of which articles are now on the free list, and 
are produced by those who want the productions of our protected 
industries, but want but very few bushels of our wheat or barrels 
of our pork because some of them grow and compete with us in 
agri tural productions. 

As to coffee from Brazil, which is their principal export under 
this one-sided arrangement with that country, we really pay a 

partof the revenues to support the Brazilian Government, 
e export tax on coffee is very high and is paid by the Ameri- 


has to 


can consumer, in proportion’ to the amounts purchased and 
brought to this country. It is taxed to the highest mark before 
we get a chance to reciprocate on bushels of wheat and barrels 
of pork,” so that if the threat in the McKinley bill is ever car- 
ried out and our Government also proceeds to tax it at our cus- 
tom-houses the poor would rarel ve acup of pure coffee at 
the breakfast table, which is y the case now. 
LET THEM GO ALL THE WAY. 

If the Republican party leaders are sincere in their desire to 
benefit the great mass of the people of the United States through 
the means of reciprocal trade, why do they not favor reciproci 
with those countries that are anxious to obtain our agricultura 
products as well as our manufactured goods, and where our trade 
would meet the largest returns? Our main markets are upon the 
continent of Europe and not in and along the southern seas. 

I will not detain the committee by going into detail to show 
from the statistics of the Treasury Department the hollowness 
of thissham reciprocity which is attempted to be perpetrated on 
the American people, in order, E believe, to obscure the infamies 
contained in the act in question, to the end that it may be perpetu- 
ated. I will, however, say that these statisticsshow that in 1891 
we exported to the countries south of us $33,000,226 worth of 
merchandise, and that of this amount but little more than one- 
third consisted of agricultural products, while on the other hand 
we exported to Great Britain alone $441,599,000 worth, of which 
about $375,000,000 were the products of our farms. 

Mr. rman, if Secretary Blaine is desirous of turning the 
Republican party from the evil of its ways, let him lead it to 
universal reci ity, unite with the Democratic party in break- 
ing down the barriers it has thrown around commerce, unfetter 
American industry, sever the chains that enslave labor, and 
thus enable us to dominate the trade of the world. Sir, 
the triumph of Democratic principles will not only protect the 
manufacturing interests of this country by ee trade, 
but will, by thus vastly enlarging the horizon of the world’s 
demand for its finished pronos; create a ater demand for 
labor, which will multiply the laborers and bring them higher 
wages and steadier employment. 

TRUSTS. 

Who ever heard of a trust under a low tariff? They are hos- 
tile and can not exist together. These natural outgrowths of 
the principles of the Republican party have assumed vast pro- 
portions and are a positive menace to our institutions. There is 
no industry upon continent that is not the subject of a trust 
or combine. Possessing unlimited capital, they remorselessly 
crush out all o ition, and have grown so powerful that they 
defy the mailed hand of the law itself in its efforts to protect the 

ple from their cruel exactions. No new industry dare raise 
its head in their presence, and, like highwaymen, they compel 
the people, hat in hand, to stand and deliver whenever they ap- 
proach the counter of the merchant or E pae for the actual 
necessaries of life. Prices are by them d and lowered at 
their own sweet will, and labor is scourged like a galley slave 
and robbed of its reward. 

UNHAND COMMERCE. 

Sir, there is but one way left to destroy this baleful monster of 
extortion, and that is to unhinge and throw wide open the gates 
that bar out the competing commerce of the world, so we can 
buy where we are forced to sell, in the open, unrestricted, free 
markets of the world, and let this be done without 5 
delay, because so 3 rich, so arrogant, and so pow: 
have these trusts become that they will soon reach out their 
Briarian arms and embrace the manufacturing world in one vast 
combine. 

ONE MILLION DOLLARS A DAY. 

ape people of the United States are now paying in taxes for 
Federal purposes $1,000,000 a day. How amazing! What an 
alarming spectacle does this present! But little of this comes 
from the monopolists and plutocrats of the country. The most 
of this incredible sum is toil-stained with the sweat of labor, and 
as it leaves the pockets of the Bons to sustain the protective 
system the blighting mortgage takes its place. Had not this 
land of ours been so favored of Heaven with the boundless riches 
of earth, had not kind Providence cast our lot in the fairest and 
most fertile region of the globe, think you, sir, it could have 
borne this weight, and in spite of it all attained its present com- 
manding position among the nations of the world? 

INSOLENT CLAIM. 

The insolent claim advanced that this is due to the protective 
policy of the Republican party and which is so much yaunted on 
this floor is unworthy of serious consideration. 

The schoolboys know better, and that all this is due in the 
main to our natural resources,our equable climate,to the vast 
and varied extent of our great country, and to the indomitable 
energy and inventive genius of our people, which in spite of the 
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robber tariff has made us the wonder of the world and the hope 
of mankind. 

Had the tariff laws for the last four decades been founded on 
the just principle of equal rights to all and exclusive privileges 
to none; had the interests of agriculture been conserved and 
as anxiously guarded by the laws as those of others of less impor- 
tance, and if measures had been taken to prevent under all cir- 
cumstances the taking ‘‘from the mouth of labor the bread it 
has earned,” it would not bein the power of the human imagina- 
tion in its wildest flights to conceive of the marvelous develop- 
ment of our country. 

QUININE AND SUGAR, 

When quinine was placed upon the free list it was claimed to 
be a death blow to that industry. That article was then selling 
at from $3 to $4 per ounce, whereas now we buy it for less than $1 
per ounce, and the manufactories of-that drug enjoy great pros- 
2 by reason of the increase of consumption and consequent 

crease Or produet and trade. : 

The results from placing sugar on the free list furnish an- 
other unanswerable argument in favor of the tariff policy of the 
Democratic ty and in condemnation of that of the party in 
power, and I can not better illustrate it than by the following ex- 
tract I find on page 22 of the report of the committee on the bill 
now pending: 

FREE SUGAR INCREASES CONSUMPTION. 


The increased Greed gee of woolen goods which will result from plac 
wool on the free list and reducing the duties on such goods may be approxi- 
mately ascertained by reference to the increased consumption of sugar which 
resulted from 5 raw sugar free of duty and reducing the duties on 
the refined product. e weekly statistical cp iad on the sugar trade, Jan- 
uary 7, 1892, of Messrs. Willett & Gray, of the New York Trade Journal, con- 
tains the followin; statement on this point: 

“The year 1891.— detailed statements for 1891 are given in the ‘Statis- 


tical,’ with com for ten years. In 1891 the receipts of were, 
at New York, 824,081 tons; Boston. 193.661 tons; Philadelphia, 491,396 tons; 
Baltimore, 25,849 tons; a total of 1,534,987 tons at the four ports. pts of 


foreign sugar at New Orleans, 85,028 tons; San Francisco, 136,534 tons. No 
sugar was received into the United States through any other Gr 
receipts of foreign sugar in 1891 were 1,760,449 tons. 8 

1890. Thi p of Louisiana is estimated at 180,000 tons 


Total 


280, 855 
„970 tons domestic, 31,320 
m foreign molasses), — 1,522,731 tons in 1890 

tons home manufacture 


363,263 tons, or 23.86 per cent, and the ee ee tor each individual (per 
capita) 67:46 po 8 54.56 pounds in 1890. 

“The importation of refined sugar in 1891 was 2,772 tons at New York, 1,227 
tons at Philadelphia, 1,925 tons at New Orleans, and tons at San Pran- 
cisco. The export of raw and refined sugar in 1891 was 29,837 tons from the 
four ports, 4,693 tons from San Francisco, and 212 tons from New Orleans. 
The extra increase of 18 per cent in consumption above the usual ave: 
yearly increase of 5 per cent is due directly to the free-sugar tariff and the 
extreme low range of prices ruling d the entire 2 with small fluc- 
tuations. We do not look for an increase in 1892 much, if any, above the nom- 
inal rate of 5 per cent, especially as the range of prices in 1892 
mer level than in 1891.“ 

e probabilities are that there will be a greater per cent of increase in the 
consumption of woolen goods, if the pending bill should pass, than occurred 
in the case of sugar. 

Mr. Chairman, of the three graces which preside over the des- 
tinies of our nation—agriculture, commerce, and manufactures— 
while they are held together in triple link, yet no one will deny 
the first place in the trinity to agriculture. 

AGRICULTURE. 


On the prosperity of this great industry the welfare of the 
world is absolutely dependent, and instead of discriminating 
against it, as the party in power has done from the time it ob- 
tained possession of the administration of the Government to the 
prooi time, it is entitled to and should receive the first and 

ighest care at the hands of our lawmakers. As a large part of 
the products of the farmer are disposed of in a free market, 
where he meets the unfettered competition of the world, the 
prices he receives there fixes the price of the home market. 


FRAUDULENT PROTECTION. 

There is no protection for agriculture, and the miserable pre- 
tense of giving it protection by imposing duties on wheat, corn, 
and other products of his toil, as was done in the McKinley bill, 
is an insult to his intelligence, because the most ignorant know 
that a country which producesso large a surplus as our own, and 
which largely feeds the world, can not be protected by prohib- 
127 duties, as it necessarily has no competition. y 

The greater part of the exports of this country come from the 
farms. On the part of the farmers of the district I represent 
upon this floor, who in point of intelligence are second to no 
community in the world, I resent the insult offered them in the 
protective duties imposed upon the products named, together 
with eggs, split pons beans, cabbage heads, and dried apples, 
notwithstanding he is permitted to buy free fiddlestrings, skele- 
tons, salted guts, nutmegs, Zante currants, dried blood, hoofs, 


be on a 


dragon’s blood, worm gut, and many other such necessaries of 
life, of which these are fair samples on the boasted free list of 
the McKinley bill, and yet we are continually hearing on this 
floor panegyrics on that list from our Republican friends. 


THE PACK MULE. 


The farmer has been made the patient pack mule of the chief 
burden of taxation from the enactment of the Morrill war tariff 
during the war between the States until the present time. Though 
more than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the echoesof 
the last hostile gun died away, and oblivion has claimed its bitter 
memories as its own, and the old Confederate disputes with the 
venerable Union soldier his greater devotion to the flag of his 
country, reunited and forever cemented by the precious blood of 
brothers, and though, Mr. Chairman, a new generation has come 
upon the stage of action since that day, yet agriculture still stag- 
gers under the heavy load of war taxes imposed to carry on that 
war, and for which even then apologies were made by its author, 
coupled with promises of their early removal as soon as the im- 
mediate necessity for them should disappear. 

When that time did arrive, instead of relieving the toilers in 
field and workshop, the Republican party ropena the taxes im- 
posed upon those most able to bear them. The taxes upon cor- 
porations, incomes, bank checks, and a long list of other taxes 
were removed and shifted to the already jaded withers of the 
1 and others who eat their bread the sweat of their 

rows. 
THE ABANDONED FARM. 

As the result of this sort of legislation, the old rooftrees on 
hundreds of deserted farms in New England no longer throw their 

rateful shade over the once happy homes of prosperous farmers 
in that 3 of our country, and the sons and daughters of thou- 
sands of others have been driven to the cities for a livelihood, < 
and to help along good old father and mother, who still with 
pene devotion cling to the old homestead, though its reluctant 

elds silently complain that they are unable further to bear the 
double burden of their support and the payment of tithes to the 
hideous mogul of protection. These abandoned farms stand as 
mute monuments of the robber tariff, and plaintively appeal to 
the friends of tariff reform never to give up the good fight until 
the last vestige of it is torn from the statutes of the Republic. 

Mr. Chairman,there is something inexpressibly sad to me in 
the contemplation of an abandoned farm. hold the old farmer, 
with gray head, seamed face, and calloused hands, standing 
amid the wreck of his hopes; he bows his head, gives up the un- 
equal struggle, and turning sadly gazes wearily about him upon 
the thousand familiar objects so dear to his heart; the old house 
that has so long sheltered him, and to which he brought his 
happy bride in the bright days of their youth, and where his 
children were born and raised—the babbling brook sparkling in 
the sunlight as it sings merrily through the tangled wildwood; 
the fields like himself, long goaded to unavailing efforts to meet 
the exactions of the taxgatherer and the demands for bread by 
himself and family, now possibly for the last time before his eyes, 
lay discouraged and bare; the orchard fruitless and now to be 
deserted lifts its gnarled trunks and blasted arms in mute fare- 
well, and the meadow, exhausted and poron stricken, turns its 
sad face to him, as gathering about him his Lares and Penates, 
he prepares, with halting step and heavy tread, to go out into 
the world, self-banished, the victim of the hard, cruel, unjustlaws 
of his country. What impressive object lessons are taught by 
the spectacle of these abandoned farms, how they do trumpet- 
tongued proclaim man’s inhumanity to man, committed under 
the forms of law. 

DEMANDS OF THE FARMERS, 

Sir, the demands of the farmers of America are not unjust; 
they comport with the simplicity and severe virtues practic 
by the fathers of the Republic, by Washington and Jefferson, 

adison, Jackson, and their compeers, and should receive the 
most earnest and favorable consideration at the hands of Con- 


88. f 
The farmer and laborer no longer take on trust, as truths of Holy 
Writ, the smooth sayings of interested men, I do not presume 
to speak for others, but I wish here to say that the farmers and 
laborers whom I have the honor to represent have turned their 
attention to the study of the economic questions of government for 
themselves and can be no longerdeceived. Driven almost to de- 
spair, they have banded together in their own defense and havea 
fixed purpose, and that is to take by the throat and choke the life 
out a the system of taxation that is perpetuated by and for the 
benefit of the monopolists and the corporations of this country. 
There is an irrepressible conflict between the two, and the final 
result can not be doubtful. 
THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 

Mr, Chairman, throughout the various school districts in the 

counties composing the district which I have the honor to rep- 
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resent, the farmers and laborers have their alliances and other 
or, tions, and have formulated and proclaimed their de- 
mands. They now dominate the public affairs of Missouri with 
wisdom and conservatism. They have challenged to the death 
struggle the monopolists and insolent corporations who have so 
long wielded the destiny of this country through the lavish use 
of corrupt means and challenge to mortal combat the fat fry- 
ers,” no matter to what party they may claim to belong. 
THE WAGER OF BATTLE. 


They have declared warfare against the boodlers“ and cor- 
ruptionists, the hired agents of monopolists and soulless corpo- 
rations, and are resolved to do their partin the crusade to rescue 
our beloved country from the foul embrace of greed and avarice, 
which incarnate seeks to absorb all the wealth of the country and 
all its trade, and to concentrate it in a few hands to the abase- 
ment and enslavement of the many. I stand with them in this. 
I was sent here mainly through their instrumentality, and as 
long as I have a seat upon this floor, propose to stand by them 
from considerations of duty as wellas from natural inclination, 
and in their name to demand equal justice to~all and exclusive 
privileges to none. Composed of the most conservative class of 
our people, and standing as they do at the very foundation of the 
country’s prosperity, no interest can thrive when their indus- 
tries lan h. 

The class for whom I speak largely maintain the country in 
peace, and protect itin war. Why,then, should laws be permit- 
ted to remain unrepealed that have so long discriminated against 


them, and which according to that veracious publicist and econ- 
omic writer, Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, of New York, has resulted 
in concentrating the most of the wealth of the United States 
in comparatively few hands, as appears in the following estimate, 
published in the Century M. 


agazine nearly two years ago: 


DANGEROUS MENACE. 

Any system of laws that enables men in a few years to amass 
riches greater than that of kings, and toenjoy revenues larger than 
that of kingdoms, bodes untold evil to the country that tolerates 
them. -The fate of ancient Rome, of Egypt, of Babylon, and of 
other great nations of antiquity tells us, from the cemetery of 
dead empires, that their decline and fall was directly traceable 
to the concentration of the wealth of those countries in few hands 
and to the debasement of the masses of the people that followed. 

The poet happily expresses my idea when he says: 


III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold try, their country's pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 


SOMETHING WRONG. 


There is something radically wrong in the laws of a countr 
that make possible such a state of affairs. We are rapidly tend- 
ing in the same direction, and to that system of taxation which 
has obtained so long inthis country is to be attributed, in my 
judgment, many of the evils that menace us. 

THE PLATTE PURCHASE. 

Mr. Chairman, you can stand upon almostany eminence in the 
peerless Platte Purchase, which comprises the district I have 
the honor to represent upon this floor, and if you will permit 
your eye to sweep the horizon that bounds its beautiful prairies 
and umbrageous forests, it will encompass within its vision the 
white houses of the public schools adorning almost every hilltop 
and nestling in every valley, wherein are taught to-day as were 
never taught before the economic principles of popular govern- 
ment. 

Ignorance flees before them like the shades of evil before the 
coming sun, heralding to the plutocrat, to the corruptionist, and 
monopolist that the plain people of this country now know their 
rights, and knowing dare maintain, not with shot and shell and 
saber stroke,” but with— 

That weapon surer yet, 
And mightier than the bayonet; 
< A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman's will, 
As lightning does the will of God. 
(oppene on the Democratic side.] 

n the impressive language of another, when darkness settled 
over Egypt andshe lost her place among the nations of the earth 
3 per cent of her population owned 97 per cent of her wealth. 

en Babylon went down 2 per cent of her population owned 
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all the wealth, When Persia bowed her head 1 per cent of her 

pulation owned all the land. When the sun of Rome set in 

lack despair eighteen hundred men owned and controlled all the 
then known world. 

For the last thirty years, more particularly since the civil 
war, the United States has moved rapidly along the path fol- 
lowed by these old nations. In 1850 our capitalists owned 374 
per cent of the nation’s wealth. 1n1870, only twenty years later, 
they owned 63 per cent. They have more than kept up this ratio 
since 1870, and probably now hold fully 80 per cent of the total 
wealth of the country. What proportion of the population holds 
this large per cent? It is not easy to determine, but it does not 
probably exceed 10 per cent of the 60,000,000 who inhabit this 
country, and this per cent, so smallin numbers, but so omnip- 
otent in wealth is using its immense power in every department 
of business and of government in the development and prosecu- 
tion of schemes for making the rich richer and the poor poorer. 

Let us then justify the confidence reposed in the majority of 
this body by the toiling millions in relieving them, as far as we 
can, of the intolerable weight of taxation they bear. Let us 
‘cry aloud and spare not,” as long as there is a privileged class 
in erica; and, Mr..Chairman, above and beyond all things, 
let us guarantee that no power on earth shall in our country 
rake * the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. [Ap- 
plause. 


APPENDIX I. 
From report of the Committee on Ways and Means. ] 


The rates of ad valorem duties prescribed in the act of October 1, 1890, 
were fixed at from 30 to 60 per cent; and in connection with these ad valorem 
rates, duties per pound and par square yard were imposed upon woolen 
goods and carpets, embraced in Schedule K of said act. The combined ad 
valorem and specific duties under existing law were estimated by the Treas- 
ury Department pending the consideration of the bill in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress, upon the actual importations of the year ending June 30, 1889, at 
an average of 91.76 per cent on woolen g and carpets. = 
was an increase over the average rates then in existence, which were 


‘This 
67.15 per cent. Ifthe bill reported by your committee should become a law, 
the paragraphs relating to woolen goods and carpets would be so amended 
as to read as follows (the marginal 


gures indicating the rates ad valorem 
of the combined ad valorem and specific duties, under existing law, as esti- 
mated by the Treasury Department, as above stated) namely: 


THE LAW AS PROPOSED, 


391. On woolen and worsted yarns made wholly or in part of 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, t, alpaca, or other 
animals, valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, the duty 
shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents 

und, the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than 40 cents per pound, the duty shall be 
35 per cent ad valorem. 2 

2. On woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, knit fabrics, and 
all fabrics made on knitting machines or frames, and all man- 
ufactures of every description made wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the 55 alpaca, or other animals, 
not specially provided for in this act, valued atnot more than 
30 cents per pound, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per 
pound, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at above 40 cents per pound, the duty shall be 40 per 
cent ad valorem.“ 

393. On blankets, hats of wool, and flannels for underwear, 
composed whollyor in part of wool, the hair of the camel, 
goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more than 30 
cents per pound, the duty shall be 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per 
pound; valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 50 
ery ey und; upon all the abovenamed articles, the duty 
shall per cent ad valorem. t 

On blankets and hats of wool 3 wholly or in part 
of wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animal, 
valued at more than 50 cents per pound, the duty shall be 35 
per cent ad valorem. 

Flannels composed wholly or inpart of wool, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other a 8, Valued at above 50 cents 
per pound, shall be classified and pay the same duty as 
women's and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, and goods of similar character and description provi- 
ded by this act. [That is, 35 and 40 per cent ad valorem, ac- 


3 quality.) 
304. women's and children’s dress goods, coat linings, 
Italian clo ths, and goods of similar ror description 
of which the warp consists wholly of cotton or other vege- 
table material, with the remainder of the fabric composed 
wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, or other valued at not exceeding 15 cents per 
. yard, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
i alued at above 15 cents per square yard, 35 per cent ad a 

88.37. 


orem. 
Provided, That, 1 all such goods weighing over 4 ounces 
per square yard, the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem.} 


*The Treasury expert did not furnish the ad valorem rates upon woolen 
cloths, knit fabrics, etc., in this paragraph (392), but only the rates on 
worsteds, in classes 1 and 2. The rates valorem under the whole para- 

ph were pointed out in the testimony of Mr. Ernest Werner before the 

SenateFinance Committee (post, page5), wherein it appears that the average 

upon the samples he submitted, under ex- 

isting law, was 120.93 pér cent. Upon one of the samples the rate was 151.85 
per cent ad valorem. 


+ No imports reported and no rates given. 
No imports reported and no rates 7 — 


Equivalent 
ad valorem 
rate 3 
existing law. 

126.28, 


103.93. 


Worsted. 
175.65. 


146.99. 


81.94. 


93.02. 


103. 84. 


on such goods in this paragra; 
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` 395, On women's and children’s dress coat linings, | Equivalent Comparative statement of duties on worsteds. 
Italian cloth, bunting. and goods of si description or ad valorem 
character No. 2.—Duty on wor- 


composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the rate under 
goat, alpaca, or other animals, and not existing law. 
— pcr ech provided for in this act, the dutyshallbe40percent 110.33. 
‘ orem. 
Provided, That, on all such goods weighing over 4 ounces 9.76. 
per square yard, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 
296. On clothing, ready made, and articles of 5 is 84.72. + 
parel of every description, made up or manufactured w y 
or in not — 


No. l. Duty on wor- | steds, act May 9, 1890, 
tedn tarin 1883. classifying . 


worsteds 
lens. 


No. 3. Pro 
duties by ER one, 


cents a pound. 
cents a poun: 


397. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other 82.10. 


ow 

of similar description, or used for like el pees composed 
faire thecamel, post, 

alpaca, or animals, made up or manufactured wholly 


398. Op webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, 89.11. 
bindings, braids, oons, 


embroideries, head nets, 
buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms, for tas- 
sels or ornaments, wrought by hand or braided by machinery. 
. are elastic or nonelastic, made of 
wool, w. the OE a CADA gd ADUCE GUA 
animals, or of which wool, worsted, hair of the camel, 
alpaca, or other animals is a component material, the 
. gre be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

. Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette, and Chenille 2 65.23. 
figured or plain, c: woven whole for rooms, and ali car- 
ts or ting of like character or description, and oriental 
Earn, and otheratinilarrags, the duty shall be30 per cent ad 


Ad valorem, 35 per 
cent. 
Protection. 


| Cost sterling. 
| Weight duty at 18 


= | Equivalent in currency. 


8 Weight per yard. 
ty at 
2 | Weight duty at 85 


N | Protection. 


R 


R 
3 
R 


— 


BS 


z 
2 


885 


8888 


* i os c do do to Go 
AEETI 
B 


38888 


SAS 8328 | Protection. 


2 
BEBE 


‘This table does not include the cost of transportation, etc., which affords 
the domestic goods anadditional protection of about 10 per cent. 

To percentages in table No. 3 must be added5 per cent for the proposed 
restoration of duties on charges and coverings. 


valorem. 
400. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured 71.92. — 
or plain, and al Parlay pg Bese? ol gi character or de- APPENDIX 2. 
on. cent orem. Statement showing the number of sheep in States east of the Mississippi and Mis- 
401. B: ts, ed or and all ts or 82.36, 
seat nonin npr plain, . souri Rivers during the years named. 


8 of Uke 


orem. 
402. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, fi or plain, 82.25. 
printed on the warp or ot all carpets or carpeting 
9 or — — n 30 per cent ad 3 Te 
Brussels carpets, figured or plain, car- R 257,151 1,934 
C or d ption, printed on 243 ox eet 227.100 23.720 "ls oot 
warp or otherwise, 30 per cent ad valorem. 17, 072 22,714 38, 800 22, 204 22,517 
404. Treble three-ply and all chain Venetian car- 64.77. 5, 005 26, 599 50, 900 110, 351 111, 455 
pets, 30 per cent ad valorem. 314, 875 419, 465 374, 400 411, 846 383, 017 
he ool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, 30percentad 65.10. 3 9 9 poe 3 3 ean 770, 993 
= 2, 1, 612, 1,019, , 000 1, 150, 200 
406. Druggets and bockings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 61.83. 2.80175 855,403] 454,400 (475,818 452,055 
30 per cent ad valorem. 895, 865 936,765 | 1,009, 800 805, 978 705, 679 
lt carpeting, figured or plain, 30 per cent ad valorem. 752, 542 434, 666 596, 300 542, 248 547, 670 
407. Carpets and carpeting of wool, or cotton, ox com- 50.00. 275, 42 129, 697 152,700 153, 763 156, 838 
CFF ed for in this act, 175, 149 78,560 | ` 63,300 56, 530 55, 965 
per cent ad valorem. 3,948. 191 985, 906 856,400 | 2,240,841 2, 263, 249 
Mats, Tugs, screens, covers, hassocks, bed sides, art 50.00. 129, 010 132, 343 307, 500 827, 375 330, 649 
a! We and er ons of carpets or carpeting made 192,960 | . 232,732 200, 300 240, 148 235, 345 
wholly or in of wool, and notspecially 3 for in 1, 377, 547 352, 001 523,300 | 1,198,200 898, 650 
this act, shall be subjected tothe rate of duty herein imposed 529, 865 248,760 242, 100 192, 824 183, 183 
on — 7 5 or carpetings of like character or description. 193, 952 120, 087 127, 400 103,170 100, 075 
(That is,30 per cent ad valorem. 996,894 | 2,181, 578 205, 800 548,426 | 1, 393, 583 
HIGH TAXES POINTED OUT—TESTIMONY OF NEW YORK MERCHANTS, 325, 684 463,435 425, 000 414,819 398, 226 
In order to show the high rates of duty which were im: by the tariff , 730, 126 928, 635 080, 400 943, 589 4, 061, 897 
act of October 1, 1890, on woolen goods, attention is called to the 8 „422.002 794, 301 649, 300 945, 002 1, 039, 502 
taken by the Committee on Finance of the Senate in the month of June, 1890, 36, 588 23, 938 Ne 200 ast 20, 433 
pen the consideration of that bill in the Senate. Among others who 1 75 179, 864 124, 504 , 500 ace 931 98, 970 
poea fore the Senate committee was a delegation of persons — pope — . — 11,118 — 5 118 
he import of merch They also sta V $500,- eae 970145 498, — — 1,249 
000, 000 of cap) * employed in domestic mills, and spoke for the business in- = — — — 860 = Saar 
terests of New York generally. . 
8 y: 1,880,758 | 1, 000, 282 809, 000 889, 910 


MR. WERNER S TESTIMONY, 
Nh „„ schedules (H. R. 9416) will establish absolute! 
“The pr woolen sc al al u pro- 
hibitive rates on all goods for men’s wear worn by the z 


“The tariff of 1883 was practically prohibitive on woolen ¢ cassimeres. *Total number of sheep of all February, 1888, in the above States, and 
etc., costing less than 80 cents per pound (rate 35 cents per pound and 35 per | five other States reported, Was 38,991,912, and their aggregate value was $98,- 
cent ad valorem), of which there were imported in round figures— 407,809, but in the States east of the ppi and Missouri Rivers the total 

BDAB, 000] 1O07 8 ose F 
214, 000 | 18887 3 000 75 
ccc eS Statement showing the number of sheep in the States and Territories west of the 


paying an average rate of duty of 93 percent. The importation of cloths, ouri and Mississippi Rivers from 1860,to 1891. 


etc., costing above 80 cents pound in value (rate 35 cents per 
pound and 40 per brent empire oe an average rate of duty of 68 per 
cent, with total importations of both classes being, in round figures— 
881. „ 


1887 

— 115, 082 113, 931 
4, 752, 640 4, 990, 272 
‘The cloths, cassimeres, etc., valued at above 8) cents per pound, bei nods 269, 484 269, 484 
of high cost, imported for the fine merchant-tailoring e. In addition to 438, 313 447, 079 
these cloths there were imported for men's wear manufactures of worsteds, 239, 400 234" 612 
in 1886, $5,300,000, of which 83.200, 000 were in value less than 80 cents per | Goloradwo 120, 928 746, 443 1,783, 891 1.819, 560 
pound; in 1887, $5.100,000, of which $3,600,000 were in valne less than 80 cents nia me) 768, 4,035,120 | 3,712, 310 
per pound; in 1888, $5,900,000, of which 84.000. 000 were in value less than 80 133,695 | 700, 980 504, 710 
cents per pounä; in 1889, $8,800,000, of which $6,300,000 were in value less than Oregon 2, 929, 830 2, 431, 759 
80 cents per pound; worsteds costing 80 cents per pound or less paying an | washington 673, 060 673.000 
8 rate of duty of 68 per cent as against 72 per cent on goods valued at 266, 329 274, 319 
80 cents per pound and over. 487, 357 501, 978 
The duties on worsteds costing 80 cents per ponon or less in value have 1,989, 845 2, 089, 337 
already been advanced by H. R.9548 to the rate of woolen cloths, ete., costing 3, 092, 736 3, 123, 663 
less than 8) cents per pound; which increases the average rate of duty on 698, 404 503. 643 
them to 93 per cent. As these are the only goods for men's wear which have 2, 085, 900 2, 055, 900 
entered in any appreciable way into competition with domestic manufac- 1,017, 373 1,119, 110 

tures, the follow: table will show the rates to which these goods will be 

25, 545, 750 


advanced se oneness pe als gn me 
Bo tak of Le ana d e act of May 9, 1890: 


TA ADL — kk EEE E S ET S —— 

See also testimony of Daniel McKeever (post pp. 5, 6) wherein it appears 
that some of the articles embraced in this paragraph are taxed in the exist- 
ing law as high as 255 per cent ad valorem. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of Statistics, January 22, 1892. 


APPENDIX 3. 


Table prepared by Hon. John G. Carlisle for the Forum, showing what protec- 
* tion on steel Akin on * 
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HON. GEORGE D. PERKINS, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 
Mr. PERKINS said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: We learn best in the school of experience. 


The 

posed to all the experience of our national history. Asa Repre- 
sentative of a Western State I am particularly opposed to this 
bill, because, in my judgment, it pro a change in our tariff 
laws particularly harmful to the agricultural classes. So much 
sympathy has been expressed by our Democratic friends for the 
farmers that it seems to me strange that their first effort in the 
line of assertion of a distinctive Democratic policy should be a 
bill to remove the protection provided by a Republican Congress 
to the great wool-growing industry of the United States. Sir, I 
do not misstate the fact when I say that the farmers of the North- 
west are by no means in sympathy with the proposition embraced 
in this big. 

Sheep husbandry promises to become one of the most important 
industries of the new State of South Dakota. During the period 
of the drought, when grain raising resulted in loss to the farm- 
ers, the sheep farfners continuously prospered. 

Large attention is being given to sheep farming in Northern 
Nebraska. In this connection I desire to 8 the following 
from a recent issue of the Sioux City Journal: 


SUCCESSFUL FLOCKMASTERS—SHEEP FEEDING IN NEBRASKA HAS PROVEN 
VERY PROFITABLE. 


James Cotton, re ting Ed Haakinson & Co., has returned from an ex- 


tended trip OEA tes sheep-fi 
been bu mutton for the Sioux City market. His trip was al the 
ton, 


pe: 
“The following list, compiled by the Hon. S. M. Barker, of Silver Creek, 
shows the number of sheep fed in Nebraska last winter and the owners: 


2,700 

200 

5 5, 000 
ansen & Co., Jansen 10, 000 
Peter Jansen, Jansen 11,000 
Me Ey Sn SRR a ay BE ES SE SESE RG 3,000 


polity here proposed by our friends on the other side is op- |- 


W-E Ae BOT . aa a aa th M00 

Brown, — — 5,500 

Sutton Bros., Fremont 3, 400 

ohn Doe, Fremont .... 3, 000 

Woodrult d & Ayres, Ho 11,000 
res, Hooper. , 

J. B. Long, North 5,000 

J. B. Long, 5,000 

J. B. Long 20, 000 

B. Bostine, 4,000 

A. R. 4,000 

P. Van Am 3,500 

S. M. 7,500 

M. W. 1,000 

A. M 2,000 

T. A. 300. 

L. M. 12,000 

LG. 2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

4.000 

12, 000 

1, 000. 

8, 500 

8, 500 

5,000 

8, 500 

6, 000 

2, 000 

1,000 

2,000 

She! 1,500 

ks 11,000 

L. Stockwell, Shelton. 5, 800 

L. P. Southworth, Rosina — _6,000 

Easton & Gifford, Wood River-..............-----.<--.-----.------------ 10,000 

E. Oswell, Wood River 6,000 

G. Terry, Wood River 3,500 

Thomas Smartz, Wood 2,000 

J. J. Hurt, Norfolk 7. 500 

Reed & Hargraves, Nortolk . „4%é“ . 5 800 


“It is a hard matter to get these sheep turned toward the Sioux City mar- 
ket. There is arate of 3 to all Missouri River points, but 
the Union Pacific will not 


. The 805 th the 
charge of $10 per car for stop-over By this you see sh can be 
to re fi o for less than they can be shipped 
to Sioux City.” 


“What are the prospects for ha this difficulty adjusted so that Sioux 
ox can be on a competing basis with Omaha?” the reporter. y 

It will probably be some time before the Union Pacific favor Sioux 
City.“ Mr. Cotton. The per es are now at work with the rail- 


-way officials, and I think that before next fall Sioux City will have access to 


this sheep territory.” > 

The sheep mentioned in the foregoing list have elther been shi or con- 
tracted for, and dealers are now on the ranges buying for next "s feed- 
ing. It is expected that the number fed next winter wlll be almost double 
that of last winter. 

I desire to call the attention of my friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN] to this evidence of a profitable sheep business in Ne- 
braska. <A net profit of $1.50 a head on sheep is a comfortable 
reward for the farmers who have had so much in recent years to 
complain of. 7 

I am in favor of protecting this growing industry of the North- 
western farmers, as I am in favor of rooting ae growing beet- 
sugar industry of Nebraska, to whic my Nebraska friend [Mr. 
BRYAN} confesses himself as also opposed. 

I believe in a continuance of the policy of protecting Ameri- 
can industries, because I believe it to be a wise policy, and be- 
cause I believe that section of the country from which I come, 
interested as greatly as any other portionof thecountry in build- 
ing up home markets and home manufactories, is now at that 
point in its history where, under favorable conditions, attention 
will be turned to manufacturing industries. 

We talk about the manufacturers of the East. Itis high time 
that we thought more—we of the West—of the development of 
manufacturing industries in the West. While I believe that 
this country should strive to maintain the largest possible meas- 
ure of industrial freedom from foreign powers, I believe that 
each section of this Union should make itself as fully as possible 
industrially free of other, and particularly of remote sections of 
our own country. 

We can grow our own wool in the Northwest. It isalready 
proven that we can grow our own sugar. But we can do vastly 
more. Wecanmakeourown woolen goods. The prosperity of the 
West must largely depend upon the diversification of its indus- 
tries and upon fair remuneration for capital and labor. And noth- 
ing is so important to any portion of our great country, Mr. 
Chairman, as employment for labor at wages that give a fair re- 
turn. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for America against the world. I am for 
my own State against any other State. I am for my own people 
against any other people. 

Now, sir, in connection with my remarks I desire to present, 
as a part of my argument, an article from the York Despatch of 
recent date, embracing a comprehensive review of the gen- 
ga policy of protection as a means of increasing the wealth of 

e nation: 


f: and factories would soon be bought and owned by foreign capitalists, 
Soon DAORA would move out of this country and our business and indus- 
tries would be ruined. 

The farmers want more money in this country to maintain values, to move 
their crops, to sustain the prices of farms, live-stock and crops. With free 
trade and no home industries, there could be no gold or silver. aay paper 

eln 


of the United States of 1790 with the tariff 
are now than then. It says: “One hun and two years ago the 
first act in the United States levied 15 per cent duty; the tariff of 1890 


The Gazette compares the tariff duty levied by the first act of the Congress 
z of 1 claiming the tariff 


money and dear specie would then be the standard of values. The 
customer for grain and cattle would then want to buy cheap farm products 
with dear gold and silver, and the farmer before long would become the 
tenant under this free-trade system and the foreign money kings become the 
proprietors. Do our W want continued prosperity, or do they prefer 
transferring their wealth and prosperity to poopie of other nations? 

The fathers of this country in the be; back in 1790, warned the na- 
tion and passed a tariff law to protect and foster American industries. The 
poopie nes my nowi in 54 aay = oe -be 1 a this 3 

portant question, involving the prosperity of the e, e 
wealth, power, and greatness of the nation. = ESR 


The foregoing exempl by the results of one hundred years’ trade—The United 
States commerte—Exports, im 8, balance of trade—The financial and com- 
mercial history of the country Jrom Washington, 1790, to Harrison, 1590. 


(Prepared by Hiram Young, editor and publisher of York Dispatch, York, Pa.] 


There arenow more articles on the free list under. n tariff 
bill than ever have been under any previous tariff of this country, whilst 
all classes of goods are cheaper now than ever before. There are 842 articles 
in the new tariff law. The duties on 190 of these were reduced, and an 80 
they were merely changed from ad valorem 3 to lessen the chances 
6 new law is identical with 


that has developed Territories into States; has made 6,000,000 farms - 

ble to the markets, and has madethem 7 Ä ive, and 18 still mereasing and 

3 Wealth at the rate of , 000. 000,000 a year. This growing capital 

must find future investment in farms, railroads, factories, to build upcities, 

o give employment and to create a greater and better home markets for all 
ome ucts. 

Toc the policy of protection to a low tariff or free trade. rience 
shows, statistics prove, the figures tell, would again destroy our wealth. would 
take our specie, would destroy values in this country, would reduce wages 
— 5 comfortable employment, and leave only poverty to the peo- 

e country. 
£ Thequestion is, how long would it C 
of this coun’ of the past thirty years? A population of 64,000,000 in 1890, 
with alow to cause importations to supp this increased population, 

4 balance of trade could easily be run to ,000,000 annually against the 
United States. At this rate the 8670, 000,000 gold 8500, 000, 000 silver would 
be from us in four years, and to continue on, our railroads, banks, 


Excess of 
Year September exports 
protective tariff to foster and protect American industries is no new bea 5 Exports. | Imports. | over im- | overex- 
thing, as stated by the Gazette. President Washington signed the first tariff ports. ports. 
bill in 1790. Great Britain, oe of Parliament, prohibited manufact 
in the colonies. Under a high protective tariff d the past one hund: 
years the ane i whilst under low the country always 
suffered y. We shi gold then to buy the manufactured prod- 
ucts of other countries, so t our gold would —.— exhausted, to the #23, 000, 000 #2, 794, 844 
jury of would ensue, values depreciate and there would 29, 200, 000 10, 187, 959 
31, 500, 000 10,746, 902 
81, 100, 000 4, 990, 438 
34, 600, 000 1.573, 767 
69, 756, 268 |. 21, 766, 796 
81, 436, 164 14, 372, 007 
75, 379, 406 18, 529, 200 
A glance at the table of and im 
favor of and against the Uni States, 
68, 551, 700 7, 024, 603 
79, 069, 148 « 403,628 
91, 252, 768 20, 280, 988 
111, 363, 511 17, 247, 586 
/ industries. As a result, the people would elect a Congress and an Adminis- P 
tarif ve. ustri 1802 72, 483, 160 76, 333, 333 850, 176 
tration in fayor SEEN protec e, ind es 55° 800, 033 84 006 666 4888 
TT, 690, 074 85, 000, 000 7, 300, 996 
95, 566,021 | 120,600,000 25, 033, 979 
101, 536,963 | 129, 410,000 27, 873, 087 
108, 343,150 | 138, 500. 000 30, 156, 850 
22, 430,960 | 55, 990, 000 34, 559, 040 
53. 203, 233 50, 400,000 7, 196, 767 
bu ae lå 
8 a 85, 400, 000 
bor, with no sound money to do business. Now, the United 53, 400, 000 
— —— o 575 aa report, has in all about $700,000,000 of gold, and about m, on 
,000,000 of silver. 22, 005, 
It is easy to calculate, then, with a low tariff, lea American industries 12, 965, 000 |. 
unprotected, and to import the “cheaper products of cheaper labor,” and 113, O41, 274 
to pay specie to balance the account, as we have been under low tariff, that 147, 103, 000 R 
country, by this time, had it not received the $1,800,000,000, could not | 99, 250, 000 
have had a dollar of the $1,200,000,000 gold and silver left in this country, save 
by the permission of the foreign capitalists, who could use it to buy all our 
property, personal and real, thus making the people of this country depend- A 
enton thid foreign span A wer. 281, 133 | 121,750,000 
The policy of our forefathers was wise to foster American industries, to 149,521 | 87, 125, 000 
build up America by produ what we consume, and to keep home our gold 691, 660 74, 450, 000 
and silver to make trade, employ productive labor, and develop all the coun- 496,326 | 54, 520, 835 
^s natural resources. 350, 101 79, 871, 695 
e need but see the figures to find the proof. The wealth of the United 326,043 | 72,481, 371 
States now exceeds that of Great Britain or of any other nation. It ed 972,105 | 72, 170, 037 
its greatest wealth and growth under the protective tariff periods. To show 738,333 | 90, 189, 310 
this, we will state the figures: 
Wealth of the United States: BIE 
ET poeee eon BARRE Ener 74 F 16, 000, 000, 000 
78, 083, 511 
Bw... ͤ ͤ i SRE TU Pf aN 8 a 71, 8 
190 „444447? . 30, 000 miles pa 
T AIRED E i TANE PE ARER EERE OO rita, 67, 088, 915 
1 Nach OY TANSAN E B I A E dering Pen tne 1, 000, 000 
aes 8825 
31, 000, 000 isn aes 
64; 000, 101, 047, 943 | 
Had the policy of low tariff duties prevailed, had not our industries and 108, 609, 700 | 
sources of Wealth not been maintained, then this wealth could not be as it 136, 764, 295 |. 
` is. It was this that increased the nation's wealth since 1860. It was this 176, 579, 154 
that has given the United States the capital to build 165.000 miles of railroad; 130, 472, 803 |. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEECH 
— — 5 N oF 
F 18 100,515 | 148,638,644 eee e 8 HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 
1848 2221 R ah OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
w ) IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
NOD EE e N E aac eg Thursday, April 7, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on 
¥ the free listand toreduce the duties on woolen goods— 
TERETE, 203° 489 = tone Mr. WILSON of West Virginia said: 

PP 5 : Mr. SPEAKER: It is a serious loss to the country and to this 
House that the failing health of the chairman of the Commitee 
on Ways and Means prevents his appearing here this morning to 


1 —— b 888 JE close this debate; and especially as that failing health is due to 
T rE E AR 310, 432, 310 his conscientious and unremitting labor in the preparation of 
E E EATE A AG 949, 428, 342 this bill, in gathering the rich fund of authentic data which he 
J has embodied in his report, and in equipping himself for its suc- 
Senne Ae cessful conduct through the House. I do not possess any such 
S SS equipment and it is not my pur to review in detail the al- 
re: 353, 616, 119 z 0% | ready much-debated provisions of the measure. 


The reason for the bill, the defense of it, and its beneficent pur- 
se were all stated yesterday by my friend from Kentucky Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] with a clearness and force I could not possibly 


189,356,677 | 1,318, 824 |__....._..... equal. Nor shall I undertake any discussion of the conflicting 
216.447.255 e systems of taxation now struggling for the mastery in this coun- 
238,745,560 —— try. I shallattempt nothing more serious than to take the pend- 


ing measure as a text for some criticisms upon the law of which 
it forms a part,and for some observations upon statements and 


348,859,522 | 434, 812, 066 arguments that have come from gentlemen on the other side of 
112228 —— 294,506,141 | 395, 701,00% the House during this debate. j 
1800 2222277] 8 1g 667 | 417,806,379 A QUESTION OF TAXATION. 
Primarily, Mr. Speaker, this is a question of taxation, and to 
1870 771,768 | 435, 958, 408 every self-governing people there is and there can be no more vital 
e 442, 820, 178 | 520.223.684 and no more momentous question. A system of taxation, correct 
1872. 444,177,586 | 626, 595, 077 in principle and just in operation, is the final goal, I may say, is 
1852 Sea’ 8040 87.408218 the real definition, of free government. As we approach such 
1875 - 513,442, 711 | 533, 005, 436 a system, we broaden and equalize our freedom. As we 7 
1876 _ 540, 384, 671 | 460, 741, 190 from it, we narrow and e unjust distribution of that free- 
N 602, 475,220 | 451,323, 126 dom. It is my contention that the methods of taxation enforced 
by the United States are neither correct in principle nor just in 
1878 674, 885. 706 437,051, 582 operation. And’ as plenary proof of this contention, I offer the 
wa 828.888.850 3 very sections of our law which this bill is intended to supersede 
N 902, 377, H6 684; 628 and correct. 


Of all the taxes paid by the people of the United States more 
than one-half are paid into the Treasury of the United States. 
For every day of the fiscal year something more than $1,000,000, 
the proceeds of taxes, find their way into that Treasury and out 
again to meet the ordinary expenditures of the Government. I 
do not believe, sir, thatit is within the compass of statesmanship 
to gather $1,000,000 between the rising and the setting of every 
day's sun, from the people of this country, without imposing 
serious burdens upon them, without impairing their capacity to 
produce, and lessening the profitable exchange of their products. 
And I am almost tempted to say that it would hardly be within 
the compass of statesmanship, except as building upon founda- 
tions that come out of the past, to devise a system of taxation 
that more effectually accomplishes all these results than the 
One hundred years, net balance tariff law of 1890. 

$ I suppose all of us would agree that a just system of taxation 
isone that would require all the citizens of the State to con- 
tribute to public burdens in proportion to their ability, and that 
such ability can best be ascertained either by the amount of 
property they possess or the amount of income they enjoy, under 
the protection of Government. Some years ago, in a debate in 
the Senate, Mr. SHERMAN incidentally divided taxes into those 
upon property and those upon consumption, a classification not 
accurate enough perhaps for the purposes of a political econo- 
mist, but certainly accurate enough to illustrate clearly and 
strongly the difference between State and Federal taxation, and 
to show where their respective burdens are made to fall. 

STATE AND FEDERAL TAXATION. 


The State taxes us upon property, the United States tax us 
upon consumption. One gathers from what we possess, the other 
gathers from what we consume. The State imposes its burdens 
upon accumulated wealth, upon that property which a man has 
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The United States Mint report shows about 2700, 000,000 gold and $500,000, 
silver in this country. 


The table of gold and silver production of the United States compared athered and pa behind him; but into the daily battle which 80 
with the ce of e shows the need of protection to keep up the suppl arge a part of the people must make for the comforts, the nec- 
of the world’s money to business interests and values of t essaries, and the decencies of life the State mercifully forbears to 


enter. The United States, under our indirect system of taxa- 


country. 
The nation would not have a dollar of specie had the m of free trade 
tion, pass over property, pass over accumulated wealth, pass over 


or a low revenue tariff prevailed. The figures in this table show it. 
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what the man has gathered and put behind him, and throw the 
burdens of their exactions into that very battle which goes on 
every day in nearly every home in this land against hunger and 
cold and disease, for the comforts, the necessaries, and the de- 
cencies of life. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, the rates of faxation under the direct 
methods pursued by the several States are seldom more than a 
dollar or two dollars on the hundred. The rates of taxation on 
articles selected for taxation by the United States reach and 
pass beyond an average of $50 upon the $100. Gentlemen have 
claimed in this debate that the average tax upon dutiable ar- 
ticles under the present law is but $46.28 on the 8100; but they 
forget two facts: First, that under the administrative law the 
value of coverings, wrappings, crates, and the like is now added 
to the value of the articles imported; and, secondly, that the 
rates from which they quote are made up from less than nine 
months’ operation of the McKinley bill and more than three 
months’ operation of the prior and lower system of duties. 


A NECESSARY OF LIFE. 


Here, then, Mr. Speaker, is one of the plain necessaries of life. 
Wherever men live, wherever men labor in this country, whether 
in the fervid regions of the South or under the rigorous climate 
of the North, woolen clothing is not a luxury that may be dis- 

nsed with. It is necessary to comfort, to health, to the ex- 

nsion of life, and to the maintenance of the highest productive 
energy of labor. Yet, sir, with the single exception of spiritu- 
ous liquors, it is made the most fruitful source of revenue to the 
Federal Government. One dollar out of every five of our tariff 
taxes is exacted from this necessary of life. Of all our revenue 
from taxation more than one-ninth is drawn from taxes upon 
wool and woolen goods—taxes, as I have said, upon the life, upon 
the health, upon the potential energy of the people of this coun- 
try. And large sum, let us not forget, is drawn from a part, 
and a very small part, of the woolen goods actually consumed by 
the American people. 

Forty-one lion dollars of taxes are 8 upon an im- 

rtation of 860, 000, 000 worth of wool and woolens. Sir, there 

not another civilized country in the world that imposes on its 
people, on one of the simple necessaries of life, such a cruel and 
= a ae rate of taxation. [Loud applause on the Democratic 
e. ¢ 

Such a law is indefensible as a system of revenue. But, as we 
all know, taxes are not levied in this country to-day for purposes 
of revenue. What goes into the eee Treasury is merely the 
overflow of the stream, whose full volume our friends on the 
other side so earnestly strive to conduct into private reservoirs. 

The Government spreads the banquet, but takes itsseat at the 
lower end of the table, content to receive what its guests may 
leave of the feast. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Moreover, Mr. S er, 1 on th other side, partic- 
ularly the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] and the gentle- 
man from Mie [Mr. Burrows], in opposing this bill have 
suddenly the ts which they have used in tariff 
discussion for ten years past, that the consumer does not pay the 
tax, and that the tariff reduces the price of the article to the 
people of this country, and boldly avow that the purpose of the 
existing law is to increase the price of wool for the American 
wool-grower. Both of them have attempted, with imposing ar- 
ray of figures, to prove that the duty we A on foreign wool op- 
erates an exactly equal increase in the price of home wool for the 
American producer. At last, then, we have found a tax, not for 
revenue, but ‘assuredly protective,” as Mr. McKinley himself 
claimed when it was imposed, that is paid by the American con- 
sumer into the pocket of the American producer. 

If this be true, we must add to the edd millions already men- 
tioned 11 cents a pound on the 285,000,000 pounds of home wool, 
an additional tax of over $30,000,000 on a necessary of life. 

And what shall we say of the $338,000,000 worth of woolen 
goods made in this country last year, protected by a duty of 880 
under the McKinley bill perhaps as much as $90—on the hundred 
dollars’ worth t like imported goods? 

Has the duty there also operated to increase by its full amount 
the price of these home goods to the domestic consumer? 

If that also be true, or approximately true, we may well stand 
sees 15 the e 8 17 — laws im opon oe cloth- 

g of the people; tly for the Treasury, but chiefly for the 
benefit of the res one! of the laws. 

But, I shall not myself work out and cast up these figures. If 
I have learned anything in the study of the tariff question, it is 
the fallacy of such attempis at accurate calculation. 

It is, in my judgment, an indictment of the whole system that 
the taxpayercan never learn enough of its working to enable him 
to make out at the end of the year an exact statement of what 
it has taken from him for the uses of the public, and what it has 
exacted for the bounties of the protected classes. 


But, Mr. Speaker, I do not in this case accept the confessions 
of these gentlemen, I do not believe the tariff has stimulated 
the price of the farmer’s wool to the amount claimed by them. 
I do not contend that it has stimulated the price of the manu- 
facturer’s products to the full extent that their argument im- 
plies. The tariff upon foreign wools, as has been already ex- 
plained, does not so much tax wools that compete with as those 
that supplement and create a larger demand for American wools. 

Hence, in spite of these taxes, all your efforts to build up wool- 
growing and wool manufacturing in this country have had no 
success proportionate tothe burdens you have put upon the peo- 
ple. The flocks east of the Mississippi River have awindled 
one-half in the last quarter of acentury. They have gradually 
moved from lands fit for tillage to regions unfit for agriculture. 
Wool raising protected by a tariff of 30 or 40 per cent has given 
place to wheat and corn raising, the great cereals, that no tariff 
can protect, because their surplus is sold in foreign markets. 
The number of sheep in the entire country is less to-day than it 
was twenty years ago. The price of wool is much less. Indeed 
wool seems to have a prore habitof dropping every time you 
increase the duty on it—a fact ap ntl 7 understood by 
some, for Mr. Dolan, president of the Philadelphia Manufactur- 
er's Club, asserts that this decline was distinctly promised by 
S during the discussion which accompanied the 

aria, Os the McKinley tariff.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, even if the price of the producer's wool were 
increased for him 2, 3, or 5 cents a pound by the tariff, operating 
in the pervasive and oppressive manner I have shown, I contend, 
speaking as the representative of farmers who, as my friend here 
from Massachusetts [Mr. STEVENS] will testify, raise the best 
wool in this country, that they haye no right to call on the law 
thus to increase the price of their products at the expense of the 
health, the life, and the productive power of all the people of the 
country. [Applause.] Sir, if there is anything from which the 
Government ought to keep hands off it is the productive energy 
of the individual man. The law which renders me less able to 
work, or makes my work less fruitful, is far more unjust than if 
it took merely a part of the product of my labor. The potential 
energy of the workingman is his capital in life. Whatever crip- 

les or wastes that energy is without mercy and without defense. 
8 ` 
HOW TARIFFS ARE MADE. 

Mr. Beene we have had in this debate a series of extrava- 
gant eulogies on the tariff law of 1890. The gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] pronounces it to be ‘‘consistent, compre- 
hensive, and complete, with all the different parts properly and 
justly related.” e tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] eulogizes it as “complete, comprehensive, and logical.” 
Other gentlemen have used stronger words of praise. 

Now, sir, I want to call the attention of the House to the man- 
ner in which a consistent, logical, and complete” protective 
tariff is built up. 

The gentleman from Maine doubtless thinks he is one of the 
chief architects of the present law. My friend from 
[Mr. Burrows] and my friend from New York [Mr. PAYNE] 


each for himself indulge the same pleasant illusion. They were 
= members of the committee which reported the law to this 
ouse. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, there is abundant and unimpeach- 
able evidence to destroy all their claims. 

I turn to the very schedule of the law now under consideration 
and I find that Mr. McKinley, in 833 to this House the 
conference report, September 21, 1890, said of it: This schedule 
has the nocy approval of the National Wool-Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and of the several State associations throughout the coun- 
try. 

n the next sentence he says, And, Mr. S. er, that is en- 
tirely true also of the tobacco schedule,” although he omits to 
say who had approved this latter. As to the great and compre- 


hensive metal schedule, constituting so large a part of the tariff 
and contributing so much of its political an 8 strength, 
I read in the report made by Mr. James M. Swank, secretary of 


the American Iron and Steel Association, made to the president 
of that association that during the long period in which this 
measure (the McKinley bill) received the consideration of Con- 
gress, the views of this association concerning the proper fram- 
of the metal schedule of the new tariff were frequently 50- 
licited and were promptly given;” and as he ađds that “the 
schedule as adopted is the most harmonious and completely pro- 
tective of all the metal schedules” in our tariff legislation, we 
are not left in doubt that the views so ‘‘ promptly” given were 
“promptly” accepted. 
So much for the origin of three important schedules. Let us 
pursue this investigation a little f er. T to page 290 


of the hearings before the Committee of Ways and Means of the 
last Congress, I find that Mr. William Whitman, president of 
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the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, said he “had 
framed two clauses” prescribing the taxes on women’s and chil- 
dren’s dress goods, and these clauses turn up as Mr. Whitman 
framed them as sections 374 and 375 of the McKinley act, with a 
blank in the provisos filled, doubtless according to the same gen- 
tleman’s suggestion. [Laughter.] 

At page 281 of the hearings Mr. Isaac N. Heidelberger, in be- 
half of the Wholesale Clothier Manufacturers, submitted a memo- 
randum of their demands, and that memorandum, so far as it re- 
lated to woolen clothing, is substantially embodied in paragraph 
396 of the act. [Laughter.] 

The makers of firearms appeared at page 1255 with the sec- 
tions they wished ' incorporated and made a part of the tariff 
schedule of duties” and those sections appear in their own words 
as paragra h 169 and 170 of the act, with a single trifling change. 

aughter. 

Ran at page 92 of the hearings may be found the demands of 
the tin-plate makers—that were going to be—proffered by the 
trusted counselor of my friend from Michigan (at. BURROWS], 
and although thousands and tens of thousands of consumers, and 
laborers protested against these demands, Mr. Cronemeyer’s 
wishes are exactly embodied in paragraph 143 of the McKinley 


bill. ughter and a; peace on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. ER rose. k ries of “Sit down!” Sit down!” on the 
Democratic side. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I hope the gentleman will 
not break up this recital. In a few minutes I will yield to him. 
At page 79 of these hearings, Mr. CharlesS. Landers, represent- 
ing the makers of table cutlery, presented the corrections and 
amendments which they wished to the Senate clause, and at par- 
agraph 167 of the act hismemorandum appears inthe very words 
in which he wrote it. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side. 
On page 65 of the hearings Mr. W. F. Rockwell makes known 
the demands of the makers of pocket cutlery, and these demands 
literally . in ae ie 165 of the bil]. [Applause on 
the Democratic et Now 1 understand for the first time in 
my life how a “consistent, logical, complete” 5 tariff 
is framed, with the different parts properly and justly related.” 
8 applause.] Our friends upon the other side merely. 

eave the blanks on the committee table and look at theceiling or 
stroll around the Capitol while the parties who desire to tax the 
people come and fill in the blanks according to the suggestions 
of their own greed or selfishness. [Applause.] 

And that is the method of construe a comprehensive and 
logical bill.“ How much trouble my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN] could avoid if instead of toiling,over his appropriation 
bills he would only put the blanks on his committee table and 
invite the Government officials to come and write in the salaries 
they desire to receive. [Lau ee, Yet it is just as right, just 
as safe and proper, just as defensible to make up an appropria- 
tion bill by allowing parties to write in their own salaries as it 
is to make up a tariff bill by allowing parties to write in their 
own bounties. [Applause.] And now before I leave this subject 
I want to acknowl my obligations to my friend from Georgia 


Mr. y ESA aor of this information. 
Mr. MILLER. ill the gentleman now permit me to ask a 
, question? 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I will hear it. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman has spoken of the understand- 
ing that the former Committee on Ways and Means had with 
the manufacturers in framing the McKinley bill. I would like to 
know whether the gentleman can give us any information as to 
whether this bill is satisfactory to the manufacturers of woolen 
goods. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. This bill was written in the 
interest of the consumers of woolen goods, not by the manufac- 
turers; and if, as the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] and 
others assert, we have not made our assault upon the tariff in a 
scientific way, we may be excused for having left a few blanks 
on the table so that the taxpayers of the country might come 
in and write a few simple measures of relief. [Applause.] 

: PUBLIC TAXES AND PRIVATE BOUNTY. 

Mr. Speaker, the books of the Government disclose only the 
revenue it receives under our tariff laws. They do not tell us 
how much is paid by the taxpayer in bounty to the protected in- 
dustries. This, altbough an extremely interesting question, is 
at best a matter of more or less 8 esswor oman can 
give an accurate answer to it. But I think I can illustrate the 
two extremes, somewhere between which all these taxes fall. 

Under the former law we imposed a tax upon sugar. That tax 
produced a public revenue of about $55,000,000, and gave an in- 
cidental protection to the producers of sugar in this country. 
The last Congress put raw sugar on the free list, and undertook 
to commute the bounty hitherto carried in the tariff to the pro- 
ducers of raw sugar. When that bounty thus commuted, ma- 


terializes and appears as so many dollars, we find that under the 
former sugar it cost the people $10,000,000 additional to 
get the $55,000,000 into the Treasury. 

In other words, the consumers of sugar were made by the tariff 
on sugar to pay $55,000,000, of which ten millions went to the 
domestic producers and fifty-five millions went into the Treas- 
ury. This was an approach to a revenue tax. The people paid 
it and she. poopie Government received the largest part of it. 
And for very reason when the last Congress came to deal 
with a surplus revenue, it abolished the sugar tax in order that 
it might keep away from and even increase taxes that go to the 
protected interests. The Treasury was relieved of asurplus, but 
the poopie were not relieved of any taxes. 

The release of the tariff on sugar was merely a change of a 
revenue tax paid to the Government into protective taxes or 
bounties paid to sugar producers, to makers of iron and steel, of 
woolen, cotton, and linen goods, of tin plates, cotton-ties, pot- 
tery and glassware, and other things. t us turn now from the, 
sugar tax to the tax upon steel r Much has been made of 
that. The old ar, ent, exploded a hundred times, that our 
tariff has brought down the price of steel rails in this country, 
has reappeared time after time in this debate. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] represent- 
ing a section where steel rails are largely produced pape to 
make the impressionon this House that they are sold as chea; 
in this country as in England, and to sustain such an allegation 
he embodied in his speech a table showing the comparative cost 
of steel rails in the two countries for the first two months of the 

year 1890. It is strange that he did not push his inquiry a little 

urther and find out, ashe might have done and as he should 
have done before attempting to instruct the House, that during 
the whole period that steel rails have been made in this countr 
these were almost the only months during which our prices an 
the English e have come together, and that their brief 
equality was due to a sudden flurry in the English iron market 
that quickly passed away. 

I have before me a tariff tract 2 by Mr. Swank, secre- 
tary of the American Iron and S Association, and published 
in the bulletin of that association June 11, 1890, in which he gives 
the comparative prices of stcel rails, averaged by years, in the 
two countries from 1867 to 1890, and there is no yearin which the 
American price is not far in excess of the English price, even 
when the English price is increased by the additional cost of pro- 
duction in this country and of ocean carriage. i 

In June, 1890, they are quoted at $41.89 in the United States, 
and at $21.89 in England. : 

And, Mr. Speaker, that I may not misquote the gentleman 
from Pe lvania, I turn to his very words, that now “under 
the beneficent shelter of the protective policy we have our rails 
as cheap as the an orem wie have theirs.” 

I hold in my hang the last report of the De tof Labor. 
which contains a careful and exhaustive ing into the cost of 
producing steel rails here and in Europe. The conclusion reached 
is that it costs about $22 per ton in this country and about 818 per 
ton in England, and the reportavers that $5 will more than cover 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad. 

Let us see now what are the present quotations for steel rails 


here and in land. Accord to Bradstreet’s for March 
1892, from which I read, the American price on that date was 
rton. Tu now to the Iron Steel Trades Journal of 


ndon for March 12, 1892, from which I also read, I find the 
English price at that date was £4 2s. 6d., just about 820, a difference 
of ed pie ton, while the report proves that the difference in cost 
of uction is less than $5 per ton. 

ow, the committee that reported the McKinley bill to this 

House said: We have recommended no duty above the point 
of difference between the normal cost of production here, includ- 
ing labor, and the cost of like production in the countries which 
seek our markets,” and yet the bill put a duty of $13.44 per 
ton on steel rails, which is in addition to the tection of at 
least $3 per ton in freight, commissions, and like charges. Under 
„the beneficent shelter“ of that bill the steel-rail pool—for it is 
an undisputed fact that the few mills in this country are ina 
pool—have béen able to maintain the price to American pur- 
chasers at $10 above the English price. 

Last year the Government collected $13,000 in duty on im- 

rted rails, while our own mills produced and sold at least 1,- 

,000 tons. If, therefore, the tariff enabled the steel-rail pool 

to exact only $5 a ton on this output over and above normal 
costs and profits there was a bounty of $7,500,000, and out 
of the entire tax and bounty only $13,000, as I have shown, went 
into the Treasury. > 

In the case of sugar, under a revenue tariff with the so-called 
incidental protection, the consumers paid $65,000,000 and the 
Treasury received $55,000,000 of it. In the cass of steel rails, 
under a typical protective and monopoly tariff, the consumers 
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paid $15,013,000, of which sum atleast $7,500,000 were in addition 
to normal costs and profits, and the Treasury received $13,000 
of it. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, between these two extremes, Mr. Speaker, fall all the 
schedules of the present tariff, and every revision of these sched- 
ules in recent 8 by special and bad pre#minence the re- 
vision of 1890 has been an effort to increase the number and 
amount of these taxes paid to the private interest, and to di- 
minish the number and amount paid into the public Treasury. 
We are pressing in the opposite direction, striving to increase 
the public share and to lessen the private share of taxes taken 
from the 855 le. 

Mr. STOUT. With the gentleman's consent I wish to say that 
on the 18th of January I introduced a bill in accordance with the 
report of the Labor Bureau reducing the rats of duty on steel 

ls to $5 per ton. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. But, Mr. Speaker, if it be not 

ible to ascertain the exact proportion in which our tariff taxes 
are divided between the Government and the protected industries, 
I believe it is possible to ascertain with reasonable certainty the 
number of direct beneficiaries of protection. 
DIRECT BENEFICIARIES OF PROTECTION, 

We have but to take the census in which the yarious occupa- 
tions of our people are sorted, and the number of employés in 
each industry is given, and the tariff which shows how many of 
wenn industries are protected against a possible foreign compe- 

ition. 

As the census of 1890 is not yet complete and available I will 
take that of 1880, for it will be found that the relative number 
will be the same in both, and I willuse the results worked out by 
so great a statistician as Mr. Edward Atkinson, whose methods 
and calculations have been submitted for test and verification. 

In the year 1880 one out of every three of our population, ora 
total of 17,400,000 people were engaged in gainful pursuits. They 
were distributed in round numbers as follows: In agriculture as 
farmersor laborers nearly 8,000,000; in professional and personal 
service 4,000,000; in trade and transportation nearly 2,000,000, and 
in manufacturing, mechanic arts, and mining not quite 4,000,000. 

Of all these workers, Mr. Atkinson, after careful examination, 
finds that the number employed in producing things which in 
some measure might be competed with by a foreign product im- 
ported into our country is only 1,200,000. On the other hand, tak- 

the whole number engaged in agriculture and manufactures, 

and comparing our exports of both with our entire product, he 

finds that there are 1,400,000 in agriculture and 200,000 in manu- 

facturs; 1,600,000 in all who depend wholly on foreign sales and 
the export of the products of their labor for their sustenance. 

The remaining 14,600,000 of our workers for gain are subject 
to no direct influence by the tariff except as consumers. There 
is nothing fanciful or recondite about this calculation. Any man 
familiar with our tariff laws and our multifarious industries 
can work it out for himself. I have followed the guidance of 
one recognized everywhere as a master in statistical analysis. 

The most striking fact about the whole thing is that the num- 
ber of our people to-day wholly dependent on foreign markets is 
larger than the number of those employed in the protected in- 
dustries. Yet gentlemen on the other side call their tariff a sys- 
tem to protect American labor, and to build up and support 
American industries, as if the making of good wages, even con- 
ceding for the moment the most groundless of their pretentions, 
for 1,200,000 laborers could draw after it good wages for the 
other 1,600,000 and 14,600,000. 

But, sir, I have stated the proposes. far too favorably for the 
otherside. The 1,200,000 laborers in the protected industries 
are not the direct beneficiaries of the tariff. The tariff does not 

- keep out the foreign article that competes with what they have 
to sell. There is and always has been free trade in labor. The 
tariff taxes the foreign product that competes with what the 
employers have to sell. It is, therefore, the employer, not the 
laborer; the capitalist, not the workingman, who is the direct 
beneficiary of protection. 8 on the Democratic side.] 

So when you 1 the whole system toa rational and accurate 
analysis you find that the real beneficiaries of a protective tariff 

_arenot American laborers generally nor Americanconsumers, but 
the employers of some 1,200,000 of our workers for gain. Wages 
are no be er, they are frequently lower in the protected than 
in the other industries, and if we allow ten employés to one em- 
ployer we should have only 120,000, at most not over 200,000, of 

our poopie directly engaged in making and selling the articles, 
the like of which the tariff seeks to shut out of our country or 
to burden with heavy fines—200,000 men representing in a large 
measure the corporate wealth of the country. 

These are the American laborers for whose interests the voice 
of the other side is raised in season and out of season, while we 
who for the millions and seek to secure for them the 


benefit of equal laws are called enemies of American labor and 
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ee in American patriotism. [Applause on the Democratic 
side]. 

Since the French monarch exclaimed, “Iam the State;” since 
the three tailors of Tooley street presented their petition to 
Parliament beginning We, the people of England,” there has 
been no more er el claim than the claim of these protected 
capitalists that they constitute American labor. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] - 

BUILDING UP HOME MARKET. 

But we are told again in this debate, as we have been told 
from the beginning, that we must tax ourselves for their benefit 
in order to build up a home market for agriculture. 

What do they mean by a home market? Putting the factory 
by the farm, they tell us: making consumers for farm products, 
so that the farmer can sell his wheat, his corn, and his cotton at 
his own door. 

Why, sir, we have been taxing our people todo thisfor a hun- 
dred years, and we have to-day a greater exportable surplus of 
wheat, of corn, of provisions, of cotton than at any period of our 
history. And we have already built up an equipment of manu- 
factures in excess of the profitable demand ot one own country. 
Start the fires to-day in all our mills, factories, forges, and fur- 
naces, urge them to their present capacity, and before the end 
of the year there will be a cry of surplus and overproduction all 
over the land. If we are to keep on stimulating and increasing 
manufactures we must open foreign markets for their products. 
Yet it is the very theory of our tariff that they can not hold their 
om in ra home market in free competition with like foreign 
products. 

There is no home consumption that could be brought about by 
a tariff that would save the American farmer from dependence 
on a foreign market for the sale of alarge surpus. Gentlemen 
talk about a reduction or removal of duties permitting foreign- 
ers to destroy the industries of this . Why, sir, we sent 
out 8650, 000,000 worth of agricultural products last year; 8170, 
000,000 worth of manufactures to be sold in the markets of the 


world. 
PAUPER LABOR. 


Mr. Speaker, the foreign pauper labor of which we hear so 
much in these discussions is not engaged in making the things 
that might compete with the products of our protected indus- 
tries. It is not . in producing the dress goods, the glass- 
ware and pottery, the iron and steel goods that we so anxious! 

rotect against it. The pauper labor of Europe and of the wort 
is employed in raising the wheat, the cotton, and the other farm 

roducts with which the American farmer has to compete, not 
in his own, but in their own markets. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

The farm hand in Rhenish Prussia or Austria-Hungary gets 
$4 per month; in India, still smaller wages. The farm hand in 
Dakota gets $25 or 830 per month. It is the farmer, I repeat, 
who has to take his products at his own expense to the markets 
of Europe and there compete with the cheapest labor of the 
world. [Applause.] And yet you force him to buy in our own 
markets from those who refuse to compete at home with the 
highest paid labor of the rest of the world. 

Sir, we are 9 ant | taunted with being calamity orators. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Thatis better than being calamity-makers. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. As ay friend from Tennes- 
see says, I had rather be acalamity orator than a calamity-maker. 
{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

PROPHETS OF CALAMITY. 

If out of tender consideration for the burdens of the people 
and for their visible distress we protest against such a system 
of class taxation, are we to be reproached asmen who rail at the 
prosperity of their country? You who defend protection may 
may not be respons Pry eo You are obliged to persuade the 

le, if you can, t they are prosperous and that your tariff 
is the source of their e ut when we suggest any light- 
ening of the people’s burdens that may involvealessening of the 
bounties they pay to your two hundred thousand, you me 
prophets of calamity. Jeremiah, with the aid of inspiration, 
could not surpass your catalogue of woes and calamities that 
would come upon us if we dare to reduce the people's taxes. 

„Take off the tariff on wool,” exclaimed the 8 from 
Michigan,“ and you destroy a great industrꝝ in this country; you 
take away the prosperity and living of two million farmers.” d 
yet he had already told us, when he was dealing not in high proph- 
ecy but plain arithmetic, that the yearly product of wool in all the 
country amounts to $75,000,000—an excessive calculation, for it is 
not more than $70,000,000—and would thus persuade us that we 
have two million people in the country who by desperate effort 
and by taxing us todeath on our woolen clothes actually produce 
$35 each per annum. [Laughter and opaan on the Democratic 
side.] y, sir, if aman sat down here when a general tariff 
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bill was under discussion and with pen in hand kept atally of the 
number of people 1 in the protected industries, and the 
number that would be hopelessly ruined by a reduction of the 
tariff, he would find them outnumber the entire population of 
this country since it was discovered by Columbus. ughter.] 
The minority of the committee in their report on the cotton- 
tie bill quote with approval a statement that we are seeking to 
destroy an industry that gives more or less employment to 11,000 
men. If they had turned to the testimony before the Tariff Com- 
mission in 1882 they would have found it in proof there that 300 
men working 100 days could make 30,000 tons of ties, yet they tell 
us it will employ 11,000 to produce 40,000 tons! [Laughter.] If 
400 men constantly employed can make all the cotton-ties nesded 
for our crop, what is to become of the poor planter when 11,000 
insist on getting a living out of the same work? (Laughter. ] 
PERVERSION OF HISTORY. 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], repeating the 
arguments he has uniformly made in these discussions, declared 
that we had never tried a revenue tariff in this country without 
widespread disaster and ruin. Such a tariff, he exclaimed, had 
never opened a mine or lighted a furnace fire or built a factory. 
Is the gentleman unacquainted with the history of the country 
between 1846 and 1860? Does he not know that some of our 
largest woolen mills, many of,our most prosperous cotton fac- 
tories were built in that period, that furnaces were lighted, 
looms and spindles started, and that manufacturing never had a 
more stable pee rity and growth than during these very years? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there appeared some time agò in the Ameri- 
can Economist, an extract from Mr. Buchanan’s message of 1857, 
describing the distress that had suddenly come upon the coun- 
try in the midst of unsurpassed abundance in all the elements of 
wealth. My eloquent friend from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] cited 
this extract in his speech as proof that the tariff of 1857 had 
pee and destroyed American industry, and the gentleman 

rom Pennsylvania coming after him also used this extract as 
evidencs of the same allegation. Now, I could excuse a great 
deal in so charming a sp2aker as the gentleman from Iowa. The 
pleasure of listening to him forbids us to be too critical of his 
argument, but when a cool, deliberate lawyer, like the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, tries to make Mr. Buchanan a witness to 
the disastrous effects of the tariff of 1857, [confess to some amaze- 
ment. . 
It may surprise my trona from Iowa if I tell him that the pas- 
e he cited is not in the message of 1857. [Laughter.] 
r.DOLLIVER. In the message of December 8, 1857, are the 
exact words that appear in my remarks. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. If the gentleman will give 
me his attention I will cite him to the passage in the message of 
1858, the only message in which Mr. Buchanan could have testi- 
fied as to the effect of the tariff of 1857. 

Here is what Mr. Buchanan said in December, 1858; 


When 88 met in December last, the business of the country had just 
been crushed by one of those periodical revulsions which are the inevitable 
consequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank credits and in- 
flated currency. 
ughter]. 
ext comes the sentence quoted by the gentleman: 

With all the elements of national wealth in abundance, our manufactures 
Denied prey our useful public and private en ises were „and 
tho s of laborers were deprived of employment and reduced to want. 

But as if to anticipate and prevent any such perversion of his 
statement as that so often attempted by protectionists, Mr. 
Buchanan immediately goes on to say that the general causes for 
this panic existed throughout the world: 

The whole commercial world seemed for years to have been rus! 
catastrophe. The same ruinous consequences would have followed in the 
United States whether the guies upon im had remained as they 


f ports 
were under the of 1846 or been ra to a much higher standard. 
The tariff of 1857 had no agency in the result. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Buchanan took the first opportunity to 
sign the tariff of 1861. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. If the gentleman had also 
turned to the first report of the Department of Labor, which is 
devoted to a careful study of ‘‘industrial depressions,” he would 
have found there the fullest proof that the temporary convulsion 
of 1857 was financial. Commissioner Wright says: 


to this 


The industrial enon of 1857-58 was incidental to the financial panic. 
Wages were not affected to any great extent, nor was the volume of busi- 


ness. Speculation, e 
Makai ee 

And such is the overwhelming testimony of all trustworthy 
authorities. 

Now, let me call the attention of the gentleman from Iowa to 
the fact that the so-called revenue or free-trade tariff of 1857 was 
passed by a Republican House. [Applause on the Democratic 
srel Do not gentlemen know that the very first time the Re- 
publicans organized this House, with Mr. Banks as their Speaker, 
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they passed and sent over to the Senate the reduced tariff bill of 
1857? [Applause on the Democraticside.] The tariff of 1846 had 
produced a surplus revenue. Signs of the coming financial storm 
were already in the heavens. Governor Letcher of Virginia, 
then a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, urged the 
House to reduce the tariff, to release the surplus revenue speed- 
ily, in the hope that such action might avert the panic. But the 
relief came too late, or rather the storm was too general to be 
averted by the action of any one country. 

My friend from Iowa, quoting again from the American Econo- 
mist {laughter on the Democratic side], read an extract which was 
copied, I believe, from the New York Tribune [laughter on the 
Democratic side], about the suffering in the streets of New York 
City in 1855, showing how, in those terrible old free-trade days 
men in that metropolis crowded each other, clamoring for bread 
and welcoming a public donation of soup. If that result was pro- 
duced by the tariff of 1816, what are we to think of the great Re- 

ublican Senators from New York, Mr. Seward and Mr. Hamilton 
Fish. who, two years afterward, voted to reduce the tariff 20 per 
cent further. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

And the gentleman from Pennsylvania, probably getting his 
information from the Economist also, declared that the Morrill 
tariff of 1861 was passed to recuperate a treasury cent by 
the free-trade system of the Democratic party, which had de- 
stroyed the credit of the Government and made its bonds scorned 
in the markets of the world. 

The gentleman from ontem 7215 BURROWS] made thissame 
assertion in his speech on the Mills bill, and Mr. CARLISLE 
brought into the House the official statement prepared by the 
Treasury Department, showing that from 1816 no Government 
op, onbcoon had been sold for less than par until the war was vir- 
tually begun. Many bearing but 5 per cent interest had brought 
a premium in the markets, and no great sacrifice of credit was 
made until after the tariff act of 1861. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I do not contend, nor did Mr. CARLISLE, that the 
tariff had anything to do with the credit of the country then. 
It was the impending war that made men doubtful. 

a the hammer fell.] 

r. BURROWS. Does my friend desire further time? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. A few minutes more. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, IL ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from West Virginia be allowed such further time 
as he desires. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I thank the gentleman and 
the House and shall ty not to abuse their courtesy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while I am tempted to follow up the argu- 
ments of my friend from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] and other 
gentleman on that side, [should consume too much time if I at- 
tempted to pont out all the errors in their speeches and under- 
took to explode them. I simply offer these as a few specimens. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. REILLY. Very good samples, too. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I put these in theshop win- 
dow just to let you know what a good stock I have behind the 
counter. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. DO VER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia that I hold in my hand the President’s 
message of December 8, 1857, which contains the exact language 
I quoted from it. ; 

Tr. WILSON of West Virginia. But the gentleman did not 
quote Mr. Buchanan's previous and following sentences. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. But what you said was that the sentence I 
did quote was not taken from the message which I stated. You 
said the message did not contain it, but that it belonged to a 
me of another date. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Well, I may have been mis- 
taken as to the date, if the gentleman has consulted the original. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I wish to call my friend's attention to the. 
fact that I was correct in my quotation, and that his attempted 
correction was N 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Even if I am mistaken as to 
the year, I am not in error as to Mr. Buchanan’s language pre- 
ceding and following, that was not . by the gentleman.* 

Mr. ATKINSON. Will the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield for another question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Les, sir. 2 

Mr. ATKINSON. Lunderstood the gentleman to say that the 
credit of the United States did not decline until after the pas- 
sage of the tariff act of 1861. Did I understand the gentleman 
correctly? The tariff act of 1861 was approved on the 2d of March 


The d te as to date between Mr. DOLLIVER and myself I find on exam- 
ination to be due to the fact that Mr. Buchanan made the same statement 
in almost the same words in the m of 1857 and 1858. Mr. DOLLIVER 
quoted the sentence from the m e of 1857. I found itin th the 
same words in the message of 1858 with the context as I gave it. W. L. W. 
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of that year. I now wish, with the gentleman's permission, to 
read an extract from a letter of John A. Dix, Secretary of the 
pe 2 to Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, dated January 18, 1861. The gentleman will 


observe that this is before the passage of the tariff act of 1861: 


In answer to your inquiry as to “the facts connected with the negotiation 
or recent sale of Treasury notes and how the proceeds thereof were apres” 
zeae 8 2o * 5 —.— under ne yay ee on the 18th ultimo, in- 

g Pro: ‘or the exc of $5,000, ‘or ee notes 

12 per cent or less were made only to the amount of $1,831,000. 
$465,000 for notes bearing interest at rates ranging from 15 per cent to 
36 per cent were also received. The offers at 12 per cent and less were ac- 

ted. Those above that rate were declined. 

vious to the issue of the notice, the assistant treasurer at New York 
Was informed that the exchange of 85,000,000 was the smallest amount which 
would enable the De ment to protect the public credit by the redemption 


of Treasury notes f: due, and paying, interest on the Ist of January in 
the stocks of the United States. 
From the deposits of 1 per cent made with him under the 


terms of the notice, thatoficer became aware that not one-half of the sum 


Bank of Commerce at 12 per cent. proposition was 
—— W the amount required to make up the 95,000,000 be deposited without 

So the gentleman from West Virginia will observe that these 
bonds or securities of the United States Government were nego- 
tiated at 12 per cent before the e of the tariff act of 1861. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. hich is in accordance with 
what I said—that until after the war was imminent—and the date 
adres by the gentleman was after the secession of some of the 

uthern States—— 

Mr. ATKINSON. Your remark was, if I understood it, that 
it was not until after the e of the tariff act referred to that 
the rates of interest 3 5 e Government went up, and ac- 
cording to your statement Mr. CARLISLE showed this. I rose 
for the purpose of showing that youand Mr. CARLISLE were both 
in error as to the fact 5 as to the dates. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Here ie Mr. CARLISLE’S 
statement. He says, referring to the language of the gentleman 
from Michigan: 

I hold inmy hand a volume issued from the Solan A ent in 1881 
while Mr. Windom was Secretary, giving the history ofall the loans negotiated 
by the Government from the time of its organization to the date of the pub- 
lication; and account, taken from the official records, shows that from 
the time of the . act of 1846 down to the last few days of 
Mr. Buchanan’: tion, when civil war was imminent, nota 
or Treasury note or Government obligation in any form was sold at less 
than par, while many of them having but ashort time to run and bearing but 
5 go ns interest were sold at a very considerable premium in gold. [Ap- 


Vator the passage of the Morrill tariff bill, in March, 1861, and after the 
Democratic administration had 8 and a Republican administration 
had come in, twenty-year bonds, ng 6 per cent in were sold at 15 
— cent discount. [Applause.] But does the gentleman 1t would be 
‘air to c this to the high tariff of 1861? Does the gentleman think that 
it would be fair for me to say that these bonds were sold at a discount be- 
cause the rates of duty on imported goods had been increased by the act of 
March 2, 1861? Sir, I would be ashamed of myself if I should make such a 
a charge. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The truth is that the credit of the Government was always good until the 
out of the civil war, or at least until it became evident that there 

was to be a great civil commotion in this country. 


That was Mr. CARLISLE'S statement. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say to the gentleman that he simpl 
made the mistake of quoting from a Democratic speech TEO 
of from the history of the United States. $ 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The statement quoted from 
Mr. CARLISLE is based on an official document from the Treas- 
ury Department, and is absolutely correct; so that there is no 
mistake. 

But, Mr. S er, I must hasten on; there are only one or two 
other points to which I desire to allude. The first is the claim 
that the McKinley bill has not accomplished that which it was 
really intended to accomplish. They tell us that it has not in- 
creased but has actually lessened the cost of manufactured goods 
consumed by the people of the country. If that be true (and I 
have conclusive proof that it is not true), it simply shows once 
more that the laws of trade are stronger than acts of Congress. 

the past year there has been a cheapening of almost 
everything that men make to sell except breadstuffs and articles 
whose price is manipulated by trusts and combinations, and this 
ey. cheapening has affected the articles covered by the 
M ey bill asit has affected the articles outside of the McKin- 
ley bill. Cotton is chea 


rthan it has been in the present gen- 
eration, so are most of 


e minerals and other commodities and 


articles with the exception of those to which I have referred. 
But the gentleman from Michigan, while making this claim, 
forgets the language of the report of his own committee when it 
ht in the McKinley bill“ We have not believed that our 
people, already suffering from low prices, can or will be satisfied 


with legislation which will result in lower prices ”—and imme- 
diately contradicts himself by going off into a denunciation of 
cheapness as something which we ought not to aim at. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, all the efforts of civilization, almost all the art, 
discovery, invention, and science of to-day are directed to the 
economy of human labor in the production of the necessaries of 
life. How is human labor economized except by lessening the 
labor cost of such things? For, as my friend from Kentucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] showed yesterday, cost is not measured in 
money; it is measured in the labor that we are obliged to expend 
in procuring an article. 


EFFECT ON COMMERCE. — 


Again, 8 boast that under the McKinley bill the com- 
merce of this country was larger last year than in previous years, 
again forgetting that the declared object of that bill was to 
‘check imports.” .Have they carefully examined the items of 
that commerce for mao parn year, and have they observed what 
it is that has stimulated this growth? Where are the chief ex- 
pansions in our exports? Turn to the tables of our foreign com- 
merce for the last seven months; strike out from those tables the 
unprecedented exports of breadstuffs—which are temporary and 
accidental—and you will find that our foreign trade exhibits a 
large shrinkage as compared with the trade of the like portion 
of the previous fiscal year. So that now, as we are passing be- 
ond this temporary expansion of our exports of breadstuffs, the 
cKinley bill is working out its natural results in diminishing 
the commerce of the country. 
Gentlemen also lay great emphasis on the fact that a larger 
reentage of free imports is coming in under the present tariff. 
y, sir, that simply means that you have raised the duties on 
many of the protected articles to the point of prohibition. You 
might go on and prohibit the importation of everything into this 
omnt except coffee, tea, and sugar, and then make your boast 
that100 per cent of the imports were on the free list. 


CREATING INDUSTRIES. 


But, say the gentleman from Michigan and others, See how 
reat industries are springing up under the operation of the Mo- 

inley bill. Look,at the pearl button ind ; look at the tin 
plate industry.” Five thousand American workingmen have been 
e in making pae buttons, as I understood the gentleman, 
since the passage of the McKinley bill—a part of them in the 
city of Detroit. Whatis the meaning of creating industries by 
law? Why did not those industries exist before? Because at 
the market price of their product it did not pay to carry them on 
in this country. 

Why do they exist now? Because the law has increased the 
market price of their product by taxing the consumer, so that 
they may now be carried on at a profit. at, then, is the mean- 
ing of the creation of such an industry bylaw? Simply that you 
have taken five thousand workingmen out of industries in which 
they were supporting themselves and put them into an industry 
where they are supported by the taxpayers of thecountry. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

What is creating an industry, except that you have brought 
into the American oniy another pauper to be 8 by the 
labor of the farmer and the working gos of country ? 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] d, sir, that great tin- 
plate industry, of which we hear so much! Why, I am amazed 
that it has not rung up in this country. You gave Mr. Cron- 
emeyer everything e asked for. You puta duty of 2.2 cents 

r pound on tin plate; and I recall now the glowing prophecy of 

aj. McKinley in closing his speech on the conference report 
when he cried out that millions were waiting to invest in it. 

Now, Mr. S er, I have no doubt, because our friends on the 
other side tell us so, that this tin-plate industry is a flourishing 
one in this country. Ihaveno doubt that there are multitudes 
of mills “ moo: ing” somewhere making immense amounts of 
tin plate [laughter]; employing immense numbers of American 
5 at high American wages, doing good by stealth and 
blushing to find it known [laughter and applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side]; and I commend the modesty with which they elude 
my friend BUNTING, from New York, and others whoare so eager 
to buy their tin plate. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I would like to furnish samples 
of tin plate made on the west side of the Ohio River, not far from 
where you and I live. [Holding up a specimen of tin plate.] 

A MEMBER. That is not tin plate. [Laughter]. 

Mr. COWLES. That is imported block tin bought before the 
tariff. 

Mr, JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. No, sir; this is a good quality of 
tin plate made by Wallace, Banfield & Co., at Irondale, Ohio, in 
my district, and my friend from West Virginia, I have no doubt 
knows who these gentlemen are, knows that they are men of 
large means and high character, and these are samples of tin 
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plate sent here by them, the yous of their own factory. They 
making a 


are now 120 boxes a You know the men. Do you 
believe that they would write a letter here saying that they are 
making tinplate when they are not? They sent me these samples 
and have written me that they are now making this many boxes 
and say that thoy wal soon make a much larger quantity. They 
make their own iron and steel sheet. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I have already said that I 
am greatly surprised that tin-plate mills are not running, be- 
cause you gave them all the taxes on the people that they asked 
to enable them to do so. [Laughter.] But if anybody has made 
afew plates to be used for campaign purposes, it is as yet no 

roof that we can get what we n or any substantial part of 
k for commercial 8 ughter.] 

Mr. McoMIL . Thel ave out. 

Mr. WILSON of West 5 I read in one of the papers 
a few days ago that a great tin-plate mill where millions of dol- 
lars worth of tin plate were to be made, the factory or millor plant, 
or whatever you call it, was burned down in Philadelphia and 
that the loss was $2,500. [Great laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania used the old argument 
that we ought to establish the tin-plate industry here, so that we 
may keep at home the immense amount of money which he said 
Was annually sent abroad for the purchase of tin plate. He 
stated that in twenty years we have sent abroad 8307, 000, 000 of 
our money to buy tin plate, instead of buying it from the men in 
Pitts Ohio, or elsewhere, and keeping this 55 sum at 
home. y, sir, we have never sent a dollar of money abroad 
in all of our history to buy tin plate. We never w. send a 
dollar of money to buy tin plate. We have been paying, for it 
with the surplus products of the American farm and plantation. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] And when you cut off our 

e in foreign tin plate you sim py cut off a paying marketfor 
twenty-five or thir ons’ worth of American farm products 
and throw them back on the already glutted and depressed home 


markets. 

But, sir, my voice and my strength are both pretty well ex- 
3 and I will detain the House but a few minutes longer. 
I have already shown the approximate number of beneficiaries 
of our present tariff; how small a part of this great 65,000,000 
of people of ours, under any circumstances, receive the direct 
benefits of your onerous system of taxation. And yet, gentle- 
men tell us that unless we continue this system of taxation, un- 
less we continue to vote these burdens on the backs of our people, 
American industry will be destroyed, and American labor s 
to the level of the illy paid labor of the Old World. 

There is 5 here and everywhere as to the 
condition of foreign r. I read a few days ago a statement of 
our late colleague, Mr. Butterworth, of Ohio, thathe diligently 
looked for this pauper labor on his recent visit to Europe; he 
sought for it in Bremen, in Hamburg, in Berlin and elsewhere, 
but could not find it. If he had looked for it in the grain fields, 
if he had looked for it among the farmers, if he had gone further 
eastward and looked in the fields of the cotton-growers, he would 
have found that pauper labor. It is not, asI have already shown, 
our protected manufacturers that- compete with the products of 
that pauper labor, but our unprotected tariff-taxed farmers. 

But, sir, why do gentlemen compare countries like those with 
such a country as ours? England has 27,000,000 people. Eng- 
land is one-third of the size of California, one-fifth of the size of 
the State of Texas. It is an old country,where for hundredsand 
thousands of years vast multitudes of people have been treading 
upon each others’ heels in the struggle for the necessaries of life. 
It is a country where every acre of land has long since been ap- 
1 where land monopoly prevails; a country where the 

ws come out of the t, saturated with privilege and class dis- 
tinction; a country where the people are divided into hard, un- 
bending social divisions; a country where every natural resource 
has long since become private property; where the forests have 
been felled and the mines have been dug into and the fields have 
been harrowed for many centuries to supply the wants of mil- 
lions of population. And yet gentlemen compare the opportu- 
nities of the people of that country, of France, or Germany,with 
the opportunities of the people of the United States, a land that 
until a few years ago, almost in the days of ourfathers, was hid- 
den from the knowledge of the old world. 

And now, when we, who are but a handful if we compare cur 
continental country to their crowded lands; when we, who are 
the freest, the most intelligent, and the ERABE voted people 
in the world are bringing to the development of this land, with 
itsuntouched, unexhausted, apana resources, all the knowl- 
edge, all the skill, all the tools, the inventions, all the capac- 
ity for self-government and the blessed influences of religion 
that mankind has accumulated in all the past, you come here and 
tell us that we owe our greater prosperity, our better opportuni- 


ties for youth, our higher wages, our happier conditions in every 
respect, not to the bounty of Almighty in giving us such a 
country, not to the wisdom and sacrifice of the fathers in giving 
us free institutions and equal laws, not to any enterprise and in- 
telligence of our own people, but toa r little two-by-six law 
of Congress made by yourselves in the wayI have indicated. 
[Prolonged applause. 


The Tariff—Farm Implements Abroad. 


; SPEECH 
HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 11, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 

Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: For many years a vague report has been cir- 
culated by the Democratic press and platform to the effect that 
foreign markets enjoy advantages superior to our own in their 
dealings with the manufacturersof American farm implements. 

The following letter of Hon. R. G. Horr, which, with the ac- 
companying documents, appeared in the New York Tribune, 
August 26, 1891, sufficiently explodes these c I beg to 
print it here in the interest of truth on one of the practical 
phases of the current tariff debate: 


The Tribune has at last succeeded in obtaining the information which wil 
comple pulverize another abominable free-trade falsehood. 
tariff debate in the Senate of the United States, just before the 


of the McKinl C 
icy of protection by an a upon the character of the men who manufac- 
its in ae VEST started thecry that 


erica, and the countries substantiate that state- 
ment Senator VEST put 
by some firms of manufacturers upon the f: im ents sold by them 
here in this country, and then compared it with their list published in a cer- 
tain Spanish paper of prices to be charged in South America. He asserted 
that the goods named in each list were of identically the same grade, while 
n 


the for foreign sale were very much lower 
the —— to be sold in this country. 
Several firms promptly denied the statement contained in the of 


on the 


j 
January, 1891, at Doylestown, Pa., Col. Alexander K. McClure, of the Phila- 
delphia Times, reiterated the charge made by Senator VEST, and read from 
that same Spanish publication to prove the correctness of his ition. I 
to address the same audience on the following night, and Col. 
me to 2 of them was a 
Plements. My audi- 
to be 


Afte 
Col. McClure renewed the charge chall: its refutation. 1 in en- 
tered a prompt denial, but e that I po ee at my command 3 


have virtually admitted 1 
have felt annoyed because I did not more promp' 
upon this subject. My apa has been octasii 
such a wholesale c make the answer complete and final requires 
the collection of a vast amount of 8 
The men who know the exact facts about this matter and who can supply 
reliable information are the men who are and se these very 

oods. They certainly know whether they charge an American farmer a 
figner price for implements, if nobody else does. There are hundreds of 
these concerns scattered all over the United States. To collect information 
from them all has required time and The following letter has been 
sent by the Tribune to every one of concerns named by Senator VEST as 
selling at a lower price abroad, to all others of the principal manufacturers 
of farming implements in the United States, and to an immense number of 
the smaller concerns: 

“The Tribune is constantly receiving letters from its correspondents ask- 
ing if the manufacturers of farming implements and other machinery in the 
United States are in the habit of selling their goods to the people of this 
country for one price, and then sell identically the same articles: in 
Canada, South Am: and Mexico and across the ocean at a lower 
That this is being done been stated in the Halls of and is 
constantly repeated by public men in their public speeches and discussions. 
“The TAAS TT LONE to learn the exact truth of the matter. 
“The articles ured by your com 


are among those sometimes 
mentioned. Will you be kind enough to state in a letter to us whether your 


com does so sell its manufactured goods at a lower price abroad, and if 
so why tion is made between home and foreign customers? 
At you do not sell at a lower abroad we are very desirous to know, 


and if you do we would like to be able to state the real reason for such a dis- 
crimination between purchasers of the same goods. 
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A similar letter has been sent toa large number of manufacturers of ar- 
ticles in general use am e 2 
Nearly all ot those to whom Bee Janee wae sent have made replies. A few 


to the foreign 


whole situation. . 

I now ask Col. McClure and audiences at Doylestown and Kennet 
Square, Pa., to examine the complete and crushing answers of these men. 
Let me also call the attention of the entire free-trade press to these letters. 
You have all ot you been for months publishing an untrue statement about 
these manufacturers. The Tribune now gives . — the means ot seeing what 
a wicked slander you have been publis 4 ill you have the manhood, 
the honesty, to take back what you have been saying about these men and 
the workings of protection? 

Foreign 8 are not given the preference in price or in anything 

e American purchaser. The foreigner purchaser always pays 
more for his goods than the purchaser living in the United States. ot one 
foreign farmer buys American implements cheaper than the farmer of this 


country. answer to this widespread slander be more complete than 
this issue of the bune contains? The Tribune advises e Republican, 
every man who loves fair play, care to preserve these letters—these 


em. 

One word more to the journalists who are repeating a false and exploded 
statement. In all fairness, ought you not now to stop publishing that false- 
hood? At all events, before you repeat it again, is it not due to yourselves 
that you should give a list of the men who are selling goods as you say they 
are? One case from some one firm would not answer as t this army of 
honest witnesses; but can you find one case? You have been making a 
wholesale charge against a class of American manufacturers. Thisissue of 
the Tribune shows that the charge is not true, Your attention is called to 
the proof. Examine it carefully. Analyze it, if er it, if 


tis a little singular traders free-trade journals never seem 
entirely ha; except when they are relating something to the discredit of 
American If they would only be careful and be truthful this - 
iarity 8 But when ages persist in repeating falsehoods 
{and too, after the truth has been clearly shown to them) then their 
sourse becomes and contemptible. 
In conch this article, one word to the farmers, to the men who buy 


were 
ity of the char; persistently made by these free trad it would have 
tous first LO TODOR them an would have been persistent in its effo; 


rts to 

correct the wrong done to you. ö 
A manufacturer t be oned once in a while for selling off old and 
inferior styles of in any market, home or foreign, for a lower price 
than his new wares. Every merchant does that. But this is 
not often done, and it is not what was charged. The was that the 


foreign buyer was regularly given the preference. A thi e that would 
have ous. It was on that account that the Tribune determined 
to get at the exact facts so as to do no one injustice. The effort has been suc- 
cessful. You can now see the statements of the men who supply you with 
their goods, most of them over their own signatures. It will a relief to 
learn that these men have been dealing with you honorably. No man likes 
to be swindled. Few men like to have dealings with swindlers. All decent 
bj 5 to believe they are doing business with men who are themselves 
ecen 


I know this effort on the part of the Tribune to settle this question in ac- 
cordance with the exact truth will be a by you who till the soil 
implements. Just 5 you must now have of the 

so long retailing a ood isanother matter, Itmust 


masses. falsehoods have had thelr day. r 
this let us try and find out what the truth is and then stick to it. 
R. G. HORR. 
WHAT MANUFACTURERS SAY—MANY HAVE NO EXPORT TRADE. 

A great many of the manufacturers addressed by the Tribune reply that 
they have no sale of their implements outside of the United States. It would 
therefore be needless to print their replies. a 

UTTERLY UNABLE TO MAKE A LOWER PRICE TO FOREIGNERS. 

The follo exceeding! morna letters are from those who they 
could not . sellata lowe price for export than they sell to dealers at 
home. In many cases the writers of these replies explain fully the reasons 

y. The Tribune lacks space for the publication of all the replies received, 
but a sufficient number are here presented to make the point perfectly clear 


to the er: 
Washburn & Moen Man Company, Worcester, Mass., August 
or tice to sell more cheaply out of 


4.—It is not any part of our system 
the country than we do in it.—Charles F. Washburn, vice-president. 


PLOW. 


Chattanooga Plow Com , Chattanooga, Tenn., July 27, 1891.— We do 
not discriminate in the rio of our 


conditions” we mean quantity purchased, payments, manner of k 
8 that 1 4 urchase American ma- 


rought to a ater state of perfection here than anywhereelse in the world. 
Competition fixes the price; and the idea that we would or could se 


" Chilied 


WIND MILL. 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co., Chicago, July 29, 1891.—The only article we 


is the Eclipse wind mill. We export the same goods that are sold 


hi 
alo gus 


by us in our home trade, and we obtain the same prices for them.— 


Fair! Morse & Co., by J. H. Mueller. 
SEPARATOR. 
J. I. Case Thres! Machine Company, Racine, Wis., July 28, 1891.—Of 
course, it is utterly im ble to compel a aker to give up his 


campaign spe: 
pot lies.“ and the most complete refutation by indisputable facts and figures 
made one day will not prevent the blatherskite from calmly repeating his 
false statements to another audience the next eve: 

We can speak authoritatively only from our own practice; but we have no 
information that would lead us to suppose that manufacturer in the 
United States ever sold in any fo: country for less money than he does 
here, unless it was some light article or tool, for which, in endeavoring to 
introduce, he found that the foreign cheap labor producing the same goods 
compelled him to take less money than he could get at home. 

As for ourselves, all our foreign agencies are allowed the same commission 
for selling or less than we allow our agencies here. In some instances the 
list prices are increased, but never lessened. In countries where duties 
have to be paid the consumer is ob! to pay the duty as well as the freight 
and boxing charges. In our particular goods an amount is added to the list 
price by our agent to cover these c and you may be assured that a 
profit on the es themselves is e. 

A thrasherman in the South American fields ora $3,500 in gold for what 

hrashing Mac! 


costs a thrasherman in Dakota $1,800, the Case hine Company 
getting more out of foreign sale than home sale; the forei nt getting 
more the home agent, who has noduty, no bo: A no freight upon 


which hecan a profit; and moreover, the shrewd Dakotian has usually 
played the agent of one manufacturer against the representative of another, 
until the competition between them has ended in placing nearly all tlie com- 
mission in the pocket of the thrasherman himself. 

In no part of the world does the consumer buy his taran implements as 
cheaply as in the United States, unless small tools and small hand-machines 
are included in the term “ n The profits demanded and 
received by English, French, and u manufacturers on large machinery 
was the inducement that led American manufacturers into foreign markets; 
and when competition, if it ever does, forces the foreign manufacturer tore- 
duce his prices (which he can well afford to do), the American manufacturer 
will have to give up the fore trade. There are a very few productions 
where excellence of goods enables the American manufacturer to charge 
more for his wares than the Englishman can get, and where such is the case 
it is an absurd conclusion to suppose that the manufacturer will not get all 
he can.—J. I. Case Thrashing Machine 888 

Russell & Co., engines, thrashers, and sa 1s, Massillon, Ohio, July 25, 
1891.—Our prices to the Mexican or foreign trade are no more liberal than we 
make to our home trade; in fact, we do not give as large discounts. We 
know there has beena claim set up by the free-trade and m pjournals 
through the country that manutacturers generally in t country have 
been in the habit of making a better price to foreigners than to their own 
countrymen; but we think this is a misstatement; we know thatit is so far 
as We are concerned,—Russell & Co. 

MOWING MACHINE. 

Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine Company, Hoosick Falls, 
N. V., July 25, 1*91.—So far as we know, no manufacturer of harvesting or 
mo machinery in the United States sells machines at a lower pe 
abroad than he does in this country. The reverse of the proposition is in- 
variably the case in our particular line of 88. 

In the first place, the packing of the machines alone (now that they poet] 


in this country, would compel us to ask a slightly higher price. The truth 
of the matter is, however, that in addition to this cost of packing almost all 
foreign countries dem eavier and more expensive harvesting and mow- 


oe more tosell, more to set up 5 ah apa inthe United 
tates has caused us to sell the lighter less securely packed machines, 
which are sold at less e „at fi close indeed; so if we were 
to attempt to name lower prices for our e trade we should be going far 
below what the business actually cost us.—Walter A. Wood, president, per 
Charles M. Coulter, 5 

Appleton Manufacturing Company, Chicago, III., July 29, 1881. — Almost all 
our export business is done pte export houses in New York, and to these 
houses we give about the same prices as we give our regular dealers in this 
country. msequently, on account of their having to make their commis- 
sion and to pay freights and duties to foreign countries, these goods must be 
sold to the consumer in Mexico, South America, or any other country to 
which they may be e rted at much greater prices than we can hope to ob- 
tain in this country. The fact is that agricultural implements of all kinds 
have never been manufactured, wholesaled, or retailed on so smallam 
as they are at the present time; and were it not for the large business which 
manufacturers are able to do they could not exist on the small margins they 
are able to obtain at the present time.—E. G. Hobler, general agent. 

Moline Plow ey: Moline, III., July 27, 1891.—In no instance have we 
ever sold goods for foreign market so cheaply as the same goods are being 
sold in the large distributing points in the West to-day.—Moline Plow Com- 
pany, G. A. Stephens, assistant secretary. 

Peru Plow and Wheel Company, Peru, III., July 28, 1891.—We sell goods for 
South America and some in Our South American trade, however, 
is sold through New York houses, and we do not know what they get for 
them. But we do know this, that the New York jobber does not buy them 
from u3 any 3 than the Kansas City jobber on same terms. A cash 
price and time price are, of course, different. We make no difference where 
porua pay us spot cash for goods in same quantities, whether they go to 

anada, South erica, or Kansas City, Denver, Chicago, or San Francisco. 
Of course, the retail dealer, b in less quantities and on long time, has 
to pay more than the jobber who buys in large quantities and pays cash.— 
W. Hoagland, president. 

Parlin & Orendorff Com y, Canton, III., July 27, 1891.—It is a mistaken 
idea that manufacturers of implements in our line are selling at lower prices 
to the foreign trade than they are to the home trade. The facts are, imple- 
ments in our line are sold at a very close margin of profit, and there is no 
room for any further reduction in prices. We have always maintained as 
high, and in some instances er, prices for shipments to foreign countries 
than for our home trade. It should be her, because there is more risk on 
said trade. The writer has conversed with a number of leading manufac- 


turers on the subject, and they all state in substance about the same as 
secretary. ; 


above.—W. H. Par 


WAGON, 


Schuttler & Hotz, Chicago, July 27, 1891.—All rg exported by us, of 
identical capacity, cost the more than the jobber in our own coun- 
try. but this is accounted for by the fact that every vehicle has to be built to 
order, necessita c patterns and general construction. We 
figure the same profits on these goods that we ão on our product for the home 
market, and hence you mey truthfully state that our prices are invariably 
the same to all, whether at home or abroad.—Martin Conrad, general agent, 

P. P. Mast & Co., Buckeye agricultural implements, Springfield, Ohio, July 
28, 1891.—The prices we receive for all g sold for rt shipment are 
the same that we receive for similar s sold to dealers in the United 
States; and in many cases the terms o yment for export shipments are 
much shorter than on the goods sold in this country. In fact, the majority 
of our export business is transacted on a spot-cash basis. The net one 
ee phar es every case are equal to and in some cases higher than 
the same identical goods are sold at in this country; and we do not hesitate to 
proncunce all statements made to the contrary as false. We are perfectly 
willing at any time to prove them so by reference to our books. 

It may be well for us to state that in our opinion the erroneous reports 
that have been circulated through the United States ori ted through 
wholesale or net price” lists that have recently been published in the ex- 
export dealers gen- 


in the trade of this country, or in 
mest way except to regular 3 but retail price lists 
this coun! 


coun While we are under the that the les circula 
these reports are aware as to the actual facts of the situation, itis very 
easy with these fi 


i gures, 
— dealers with the long or retail 
who do not understand the 
Crain, secretary. 
PORTABLE ENGINE. 

Dederick Agricultural and Machine Works, Albany, N. Y., July 25, 1891.— 
No, we are not selling to export at less price than we sell in country; 
nor do we think it can be done on any machinery for farm use manufactured 
in this country, for the reason that competition in all such machinery is so 
very that it is sold y close to cost of manufacture and much of it 
too’close that some manufacturers at times unload on 
some other ang Poesy cee pi of machines which, by reason of im 


ize that no fo; trade is 
each strives to get and hold all possible, even if close to cost of manufac- 
ture, and then get 1 of foreign trade. We discount the same on 
both home and foreign e; and we hold our share of the latter fully as 
wet s er Grothe 5 Ms uf. 8 i 8 South 
ude rothers Manufactur , Wagons, ou 
Ind., July 27, 1891.—There is not a word of truth in any such report in 
tion con: ourselves. We have emphatically denied it in almost 
hundreds of cases through private correspondence. We are glad of the o 
portunity to make this assertion through the columns of the Tribune. 0 
prices of our vehicles in the United States are based on the delivery of the 
on cars in South Bend; those sold to 8 delivered in New York. 
tin the latter case freight and all extra boxing is added to the price, and 
usually a slight advance on the regular invoice 2 to cover extra care in 
the pre’ on of these goods for markets so far away from home. The 
statement is often made that our goons can be bought abroad for less money 
than in this country. This is a palpable absurdity. 

Add to the freights from this city to the shipping port the ocean freights 
and the cost of receiving and handling at the foreign with further 
freights to the interior, and the seller's fit at the point of destination, 
and us to our home trade would not 


rues ee Southwestern Agricultural 1 Ky., Jul 
— of our exporting export houses 
jobbers. Such sales and quotations as we have 
at higher prices than we get in this country.—Brennan & Co., South- 
western Agricultural Works. f 
C. Altman & Co., thrashers and es, Canton, Ohio, July 28, 1891.— We 
beg to state, honestly and 5 we do not sell to foreign countries, 
all things equal, at a lower price than we sell the same article in this 
t we are not parties to such distinctions in price as you re- 
usual method of selling thrashing machinery in this country is 
agents, with whom we make commission contracts, and con- 
general agents, having charge of the organising of territery wad of all con: 
agen c 0 0 O 0 ry 0 con- 
tracting, sales, settlements, collections, etc., in prescribed territory. In ad- 
on 


many 
sell machinery outright, and who contract, o 
ying for the 


on thelrown account, pa machinery at a stated cent figured 
from the gross list price, free on board, Canton, Ohio. This house transacts 
its business with all fore: countries on about the same basis of discounts 


as given to our jobbers in this country, excep’ that all foreign ship- 
ments are delivered in New York, or some other coast metropolis, boxed for 
ocean shipment, and to the net prices are added the cost of boxing and trans- 
portation to New York, orother eed Severe oa which point we receive settle- 
ment through our correspondents transact: the foreign business, without 


aeee a aa travelersorsalariedmen. Hence, as stated above, all things 
one 5 our prices are practically the same the world over.—J. A. Linville, 

Milwaukee Harvester Com , twine-binders and mowers, Milwaukee, 
Wis., July 27, 1891.—We get a higher price for goods shipped to foreign mar- 
kets than we do in this country. We have very little foreign trade, but what 
we have is at a higher price than we sell our goods in this country.—C. W. 
Hamilton, secretary. 

American Harrow Company, Detroit, Mich., July 28, 1891.—We have dis- 
cussed among ourselves and with other manufacturers, at different times, 

hich has arisen in 


the contro w Congress and rs upon 
this subject. Wwe donot know of an instance where goods have — sold to 
price than eal 


to sell our goods 
buyers; and our 


received from 
in all classes of goods 
jobber's price is quoted in com 
Le Da comparison.—W. W. Co 

eber W m Company, Chicago, Ill., July 27, 1891.—As manufacturers in 
our line we t 


than to the home trade.—C, E 0 

Peerless oy Bo Company, Canton, Ohio, July 27, 1891.—At no time have we 
ever sold at as low prices outside the United States as to home customers. 
We sometimes sell to importers in New York and San Francisco, but athome 
prices, and freight is always additional.—Peerless Reaper Company. 


HAY RAKE. 


Chieftain Hay Rake Company, Canton, Ohio, July 27, 1801,—It is not true 
that we sell goods cheaper to the export trade than to the American people, 
For e rt we have to add to the cost of boxing, so that the price is virtuall 
higher than for this country. But theexporters have the advantage of a 
discount, which every person in the United States gets also when they pay cash. 
The trouble is that journals who claim that goods are sold cheaper to for- 
eign trade take the wholesale export“ figures and compare them with the 
figures at which the goods are * retailed” in this country, making of course 
3 nial unfair comparison, no doubt purposely for political capital.—F. E. 

ohler, secretary. 

The H. P. Deuscher Company, Hamilton, Ohio, July 28, 1891.—We_have 
never made the slightest discrimination in favor of foreign trade. Goods 
that are to be shipped to other countries, of course, have to be better boxed 
or crated than 1 ahoy: are to be ship; overland, and we always aim to 
make prices to cover the cost of boxing—H. P. Deuscher, president and treas- 


urer, 
FEED-CUTTERS. 


The E. W. Ross Com manufacturers, feed-cutters and powers, Spring- 
field, Ohio, July 28, 1891.— ile we have considerable trade in the territory 
mentioned, Canada, South America, Mexico, and Europe, we do not sell our 
goods at a lower price abroad than at home, and we don’t understand why 
any manufacturer should do so, unless a lower price is necessary to enable 
him to place his goods in foreign markets. Then, of course the matter is to 
be considered solely from a business standpoint, whether the cost of goo 
will justify a lower price than is nece! homemarkets. Ourexperience 
is, the cost of freights, taking down, packing, boxing, etc., together with the 
uncertainty of terms of payment, make it necessary to expect a somewhat 
higher price where goods are delivered in New York or Boston for export 
than is necessary for hometrade, where the same goods are generally quoted 
unboxed f. o. b. at factory.—The E. W. Ross Company, by A. Q. „ Secre- 


tary. 

Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, Syracuse, N. V., July 28, 1891.—It is not 
true that we sell 5 the same goods, upon the same terms, at one 
price in foreign countries and at a different price in our own.” It is true 
that by having a foreign trade we are enabled to sell our goods to our own 
people at a less price, use the increased volume of e reduces the per- 
centage of expense accounts. The larger the volume ot the trade the lower the 
percentage of such expenses. No fact is more certain than that the larger 
our fore trade the better able we are to pr favorable prices to our own 


people.—Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, A. C. Chase, president. 
‘ DRILL. 
Crown Mannufact' Com , Crown and fertilizer drill and Crown 
wheelbarrow ex, Phelps, N. V., July 25, 1891.—We are aware that 


the World in its issue of June 18, 1890, in an article headed * War on the farm- 
ers—Plundered by the mill-owners while the foreigner is protected—Com- 
pelled by law to Rey, double prices for agricultural ey ge pec republished 
the price-list in pene of our goods, as it a the export edition of 
the American Mail and Export Journal, and stated that “the prices of the 
grain-sowers of the Crown Manufacturing Company are quoted In the adver- 
tisement as free on board, New York.” and that the readers of the World 
who do not know what prices are charged Americans for these implements 
are requested to address the Crown Manufactur Company, at Phelps, N. 
Y., whose American advertisements do not giv@ prices, but instruct the 
American reader to write to them for prices.“ 

While the World does not charge us withselling goods fore: rt at lower 
prices than we do at home, still the whole tendency of the article alluded to 
was to lead farmers who could not read Spanish to the inference that we did, 
as the World undertook to show that plows, mowers, cultivators, feed-cut- 
ters, etc., were sold abroad at a much lower price than sold in this country. 

Now, our Spanish advertisement in the American Mail and Export Jour- 
nal, which is intended only to reach foreign dealers in agricultural tools, 
states the wholesale price of an eight-hoe plain drill (without fertilizer or 
aire attachments and without spring hoes), is 48, with #18 extra for 

ertilizer attachment, & extra for er,and 40 cents each (or $3.20) 
Tas for spr. teeth, making wholesale ce of our ordinary eight-hoe 


ull ri drill, delivered in New York, 272.20 for spot cash. Now, any 
dealer agricultural implements in this country who will pay us that 
amount in cash will be certain to have his order filled very promptly. In 


fact, we have never discriminated against our own dealers in favor of for- 
eigners. Our business being done almost entirely at wholesale, we seldom 
sell our drills directly to consumers, and have never sold goods direct to 
foreign farmers; but any American farmer that will send us 875 cash with 
order can get our eight-hoe full- rigged drill, delivered free on board of cars 
here. We have known such a Grill of our manufacture being sold in Europe 
for over double that retail price. 
European farming tools are heavy, cumbersome articles, usually contain- 
twice as much material assimilar 


ing of American manufacture. Our 
lighter-made will do better work than and command as high prices 
abroad as si implements made there. So it is all nonsense about Ameri- 


can manufacturers selling goods for export at lower prices than for home con- 
sumption. Thereissuchsharpcompetition among American manufacturers 
of agricultural machinery that prices in our home market, which consumes 
nearly the whole of our products, are now as low as manufacturers could 
afford and continue their manufacture. 
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As a matter of fact, American manufacturers in mane a foreign trade 
on aneura implements do so for one of two reasons: í To get a better 
resul from the cash system of the export ess, when home 

ess is done largely on long credits; or (2) to —— ae on foreign coun- 

tries an old line of that are practically unsalable at home by reason of 
new improvements ha been from time to time added to the manufac- 
tured article or inferior In our limited rience in t 55 


America has almost en- 

are! e Sold 

ork Ci 
to these co 

this country. 


The Sup erior Drill Compan . July 27, 1891.—-Manutacturers 


ohare an 5 8 sets o name 7 sone dealers or local 
. Prices.“ We speak of ‘‘jobbers’ prices“ 

te 3 jobb: ee that take a general 
. tor a hale Se State and buy outright many carloads of implements. 

5 made to dealers 8 peA agents are usually called or considered 

“wholesal and ary owing to the number of goods bought or 


sold. Those buying a sarah, one more would receive lower prices than those 

a less number, “Retail prices” are the prices that the farmer pays. 
The jobbers that employ their own traveling salesmen to sell and make set- 
tlements with local agents receive the lowest IF nigger tees and justly so, as the 
man turer is relieved of great expense and ris ufacturers make a 
liberal discount for cash, but time sales are ly made in the United 


5 of ae 

list prices are generally he 

3 coe we have known newspa 
t list prices as ‘aon with the Paste 


spank positively for any manufacture except our own; and 
we assert that the Superior Drill Company does not discriminate against 
the American farmer or dealer, that we do not sell at lower prices to the 
foreign trade. We will cheerfully open our books to any honorable and re- 
msible individual, or committee desiring to obtain information 
ut and terms" made to the United States and to the fo trade. 
We do not T other goods of our e retail 
to the f rmer; bag O ENOR ORSA AO sey dealer could not sell 
the American deale: armer without selling 


at lower ces r sells to the farm 


agona of farm machinery that there are but few 
business men that realize less clear profit on their sales and compensation 


by stock of machines and repairs carried ar 
local dealers, is usually overlooked.—The Superior Drill Company, Ed 
D. Buchwalter, president. 

HAY-TEDDER. 


Milwaukee Hay Tool 8 Milwaukee Wis., July 27, 1891. We do not 

sell our goods to foreign countries for less money than in the United States. 
We have a standard price for jobbers, also a standard price to dealers.— 
Ch: tenkunst, secre’ 


Pekin, II. t 1, 1891.— The only export 
. These . 


es, 
n our prod e eee . 


8 ooie p pat Baa e goods than we do for the 
Pati E Bradle e T N ny, Chicago, A t b 1891.—We do 
not sell goods of our manufacture at a less price abroad in this country. 
Competition in the United States has forced the price of N imple- 
ments to such a low figure that no sane business man 3 how to 
the expenses of doing business would dare to sell atany- 

less than we get for them in this country. We se 8 to jobbers 


in foreign countries and our prices to them are no lower than so fo pipe aere; 
Jobbers’ prices are somewhat lower than prices to dealers, and Moa ay Da 
= . has given rise to the reports referred to. David ey 
an 
Pruyn Manutacsuring C Company, Hoosick Falls, N. Ý., Au 3, 1891.—All 
parties who buy their goods on the same terms receive goods at the 
same , Whatever pares of the world the order come from. We can 
not afford to seil goods to home trade at the same we can to those who 
send cash with their order or cash on delivery. this respect all parties 
are treated the same. If the American dealers are f. and send the 
money with their pee they receive the same 1 mpt attention and terms 
— 8 „as a matter of business, we can not do this 


We also ch fore 
oods, so that ee at — oe 5 


more ond expenses of . 
them 
2 allenge Win t6, 1891.— 
te in 8 abe ome own people. An ork State or 
any other State in the Union, or a farmer in any of those localities where we 
have no authorized agent, can buy at the same identical 5 at which we 

Sell to the commission merchant in New York City, Boston, or San Francisco. 
Without absolute knowledge on the subject, but with a very good idea of what 
done, we should say the consumer in thi the foreign countries —— nt — 

three the price for one of our mills that the consumer in this 
Canada and thot 


pays. This does not, of course, apply strictly to 
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the Canadian farmer will pay en more than our farmer, because of a 35 
per cent duty, and the Mexican farmer has a heavy 7 Snag rate and duty to 


overcome. Asa matter of fact, the home farmer gets our goods much 
cheaper than the In any foreign country.  Ghallenge Wind- and 
Feed Company. 


IF THERE IS COMFORTIHERE FOR THEM, THEY ARE WELCOME. 
In all the replies received the rooming are the oniy ones which give ht 


est color to the reckless charges which have been made. But there is 
comfort in them for the Le ae liar. 


expense 
earn oe 


unera! 
t made rters™ get 8 for less meaner 
than some of the! dealers“ in the United States. © are firmly convin: 
that the farmers in foreign countries pay far more for their 5 made 
in the United States than the farmers in the United States. — Pekin Plow 


Company, per D. C. Smith, manager. 
Engines, Thrashers, etc., Marion, 


The Huber Manufacturing Com 
Ohio, July 27, 1891.—The 8 trade s handled al er ona spot-cash 


e manufacturer gets cash for the goods, either with the gruer oe 


this country, e: 
on what we call the lo 


large amoun! 
and 2 aps pas. TE the — 5 22 
ce for — . — oe 
for cash they could 


low prices, while the man who buys on long time pays the premium.—S 
Barlow, treasurer. 
J. Thompson & Sons, Limi plements, Beloit, Wis., ——5 


ited, Agricultural Impl 
27, 1891.—W hen we sell for export trade it is in large bills to By wig BONEIA 
and we make low hr but no lower than we would to coun- 
try bu pert; Hep amounts. In this country wesell direct to the small 
dealers, and not t 


h jobbing houses. There may at times be reasons 
why manufacturers n make concessions in 22 ces to foreign merchants for 
the sake of getting large orders to fill their tories with work to the full 
eg ei 


a Shea ye & Sons, Limited, 
ri Huntington Compas eres eter Ohio, July 28, 1891.— 
Whether fo for our goods are substan the same for the same 


er for home or foreign markets. Poggibly some variations at times— 
ati iN. Huntington, treasurer, favor of one or the other, as the case may 


Eureka Mower 


ered, Whilethe American f. 
gunay, Sy oo 3 money or the the manutacturer for 8 one, FE 


kooda closer—Eureka Mower pene | 


ben 
Wit ton & Cooley Manufacturing Company, farm and EEES tools, 
Jackson, Ach. July 27, 1891.—The prices for e port and for home trade are as 


nearly the same as possible. Taking year after year, thereis more variation 
up and down in the prices to home trade than to export trade. condi- 
tions of 55 and even the moods of manufacturers may cause a cut - 
ting or as !!!... ODOB TOE GAWNA AO SuN t trade, In 
the course of these changes it has happened that prices to the home trade 
are higher and again are lower than to the For tl 5 year 
prices on most of the lines we manufacture have been identi Teal to the same 


class of trade, home and When they have differed, the export price 
has been the higher one. “The cx gamparan of prices which have come to our - 
knowledge have been made on the retail prices—the prices which the farmer 


W n the retail prices, the manufacturer of these tools has nothing to do. 
We sell to the hardware jobber, he to the retailer, the retailer to the user. 
The 5 in this country . gets a on tools, more, 
bably, than the retailer in Then the tage across the ocean 
less than to distant points b in the United States. Thus it may be 
that the American tool will sell for less money in Europe in America, 
One point further. The great bulk of the forks, etc., exported are not first- 
grade goods. This wonld make a difference in the price, while 3 
not skilled in the goods would not 5 3 a first 8 
manure fork and a second. Four-fifths of the W Sagi is for first- 
8 ty tools. More than four-fifths of the fien . — is for second. W. 
Withington, vice-president. 


THEY WISH THEIR NAMES WITHHELD. 


A large number of replies have been received from 3 . — 
some of the largest manufacturers of tural im) 
country), the writers of which are entitled to implicit ee aie but who = 
sire the names of their firms withheld for reasons growing out of the keen 
oopen eon for trade. A fewof them are here printed to show their general 
teno one of Loris lies received from these firms denies positively 
that ‘lower prices are made for the export trade than for the home market; 

We do not discriminate în favor of foreign customers for prices on any ot 
our es. In not a few instances we get 3 better prices than we do. 
in this country, We should, in fact, in get more, for the reason 
that the expense of boxing implements for export orien alarge item in that trade. 
As arule, our terms of payment are shorter, and we think we can safely say 
the loss is lesson the same volume of trade abroad than it is in this country. 

We are not in the habit of quotin, g prices or se our goods in fortes 
countries at lower prices than we sellin this country. fact, we geta higher 
price from the fact that where goods are sold direct the chance of 
a are greater than in this country. We also charge 3 box- 
which is not nece with shipments made in this coun- 
ds considerable to the cost to the purchaser. 

pring machines into Canada, South America, Mexico, etc.,and 

sell: them at lower prices than we do in the United States; but, on the 
other d, wereally are getting more for our goods shi abroad than 
WW in fact, running as n as5 to 10 per 
cent 

We sell goods to other countries exactly the same as we do to our custom- 
a our own country, and whoever reported anything different has been 


We have never furnished to the foreign trade any machines of our manu- 


surenote 


= 


— 


facture at as low a price as we have sold them to the smallest dealers in the 


United States. We have uniformly received a considerable advance from 
our foreign customers. We have done considerable businessin Mexico; and 
the prices we receive torgoca in that country are at least 33 per cent higher 
than what we sell them for in the United States. 

We do not sell at lower prices abroad, with the exception of the 
oy for ocean shipment free of charge; this concession is made simply to 
ane peed the S now has to be kept up as what might be 

ana . — 

Under no circumstances do we quote a lower price on our goods to foreign 
buyers than to our home trade. 

ere is not the shadow of truth in the statements that have been made in 
the p concerning the sale of machinery for export at less prices 
than so the domestictrade. The i end me bed for our goods as much 
more than the domestic wholesaler as it costs to the goods and transport 
them to the seaboard. Aside from the cost of boxing and transportation to 

— the seaboard, we intend to treat the wholesaler in one section the same as 
that in another. 

and receive more for our machines delivered at our factory, to 


g 

selling to foreign countries we sell outright to firms who 
do business in their ive countries, the goods being t upon ship- 
ment in New York. In the latter case we run no risk, machines the 
property of the purchasers upon their arrival in New York, and we ying 
our pay therefor without question. A farmer in this country pays more for 
his machine than some foreign exporters, but the foreign farmer pays more 
for his machine than our farmer, because, of course, the exporter has to make 
his commission. In other words, while the prices made by us to the exporter 
are sometimes lower than those which our farmers pay, they are not so low 
as the prices at which we make our goods to our own agents. 

We do not sell our at a lower price to fo: customers than we do 
to-home customers. o invariably get a better price from foreign custom- 
ers. All of ourforeign customers pay us cash in advance, while we are com- 
pelled to sell to the American farmer on one, two, and three years’ time and 

his paper. The American farmers sell all their product for spot cash, 
ua 2 8 oe they purchase in the machinery line on long time 
th low rate o 

Our company does not sellits . at a lower price abroad 
than the same are sold for within the United Sta: the reverse. 
We get nearly as much net for all shipments to foreign coun: as thesame 
goods are retailed for to farmers in the United States. Furthermore, our 
3 trade is principally for cash, while far too much of our home trade 

on credit. 


~ 


Francis B. Spinola. 


. REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


r OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 26, 1892. 


House wing ideration resolutions of respect to the mem 
of Hon. 8 9 a Representative from the State of New 
ork— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Our revered and honored brother who has 
passed away was one of the members of this body whose lives ex- 
tended back toward the beginning of the history of our country 
as one of the nations of the earth. Though not an old man, he 
was one of the few who touched elbows with the heroes of the 
Revolution; and his associations during his long and eventful 
life were with the men who made New York the great metrop- 
olis of the world. In everything pertaining to that city Gen. 
Spinola took a most commendable pride. We all remember his 
eloquentspeech in this House when he recounted the boyish awe 
and admiration with which he regarded the brave men who 
fought from Lexington and Concord, in 1775, to the final victory 
at Parktown in 1781—men to whose patriotism and courage we 
owe the Government under which we live. 

Although very young at the time, he was one of the procession 
that marched with uncovered heads, bearing upon their shoul- 
ders the remains of the victims of the British prison ships from 
their temporary resting-place to their final entombment at Fort 
Greene, in Brooklyn. These ceremonies most vividly revived 
the historical associations connected with the occasion when the 
Representatives of the thirteen States met in New York and con- 
veyed these remains from the graves on the coast where they had 
been hastily buried by the British. 

As the gentleman who has just taken his seat spoke of the in- 
terest that Gen. Spinola took in these patriots, it would not be im- 
proper for me to recall some of the facts concerning these mar- 
tyred prisoners of Wallabout Bay. I read, Mr. Speaker, from a 
work published by the Tammany Society in 1808. This is a pre- 


cious volume, only 115 copies having been published. Indescrib- 
ing the prison ships, it says: 

Suffice it to state merely that during the Revolution the British had sta- 
tioned at the Wallabout, Island, nearly opposite the city of New York, 
a number of ships, on board of which it was the fate of those Am 
cans who prisoners of war to be placed. The 
was the Jersey, the remains of whose hulk aréstill to be seen on 
land shore— 


of these 
Long Is- 


And that was the ship the gentleman from New York men- 
tioned had been seen by Gen. Spinola— 
the John, the cop the Strombolo, and the Hunter. From these float- 
ing dungeons, the hearts of whose keepers must indeed have delighted in 
the “luxury of woe,“ the bodies of our countrymen, having gone proupr 
5 stages of suffering and death. were taken on shore at the 
Wallabout and thrown scarcely beneath the surface. 

It is im ible to learn with accuracy from ay records the 
number of men whose lives were destroyed by the brutal and in- 
human treatment which was inflicted upon the prisoners in thesa 
vessels. The report which I have before me says: 


It is ascertained, however, with as much precision as the nature of the 
case wiil admit, that upwards of eleven thousand died on board the Jersey 


With the 70,000,000 people we have in the United States to- 
day, with the stupendous war of 1861~’65 fresh in our minds, dur- 
ing which the Federal Government placed 2,859,132 men under 
arms within the short period of four years, we are apt not to ap- 
preciate the full meaning of the death, on one ship alone, of 11,000 
prisoners, taken from the small army which was contending for 
our liberties. The report of the Secretary of War, May 10, 1790, 
shows that the number of troops, including Continental soldiers 
and the militia, enlisted during the war of the Rvolution aver- 
aged but 43,000—at some periods a few more and at other periods 
ess. 

From other sources I find that the number actually killed in 
battle during the Revolution was but 2,200. We therefore see 
that the number of men, of whom were actually murdéred 
on the Jersey, was one-fourth the strength of the army, and 
exceeded by fivefold the number killed in action in all the battles 
ofthat war. The heroic spirit of our departed friend was not 
the first to appreciate the nobility of these martyrs, but that 
honor belongs to the ancient and honorable society of which he 
was a prominent member. Nearly ninety years ago the Tamman 
Society prepared a memorial to Congress, which was presen 
to that y on February i0, 1803, by the very distinguished 
Samuel L. Mitchell, then a Representative and afterwards a 
Senator from the State of New York. 

After stating that John Jackson, esq., had tendered an eligible 
piece of land as a place of solemn depository for these victims, 
the memorial says: 


zens who, equally tic and meritorious, perished less splendidly in the 
presence of unheeded want and cruel pestilence. 

The memorial to Congress, which is too long for me to readin 
its entirety, then proceeds: 

bh op furtheron the 8 e 
brie thai preparing a decent tomb, where the precious relics 
of nepa CERTO Gon atten Tok Test urbed and sacred until the 
tation of the dead and the final consum- 


Itappears that Congress did not make an appropriation, and 
as far as I can learn there was no bill introduced, and no action 
at that time taken further than the presentation of the memo- 
rial, an extract from which [have read. Inthe mean time, how- 
ever, John Jackson executed a deed conveying the land to the 
Tammany Society; and in 1808 Mr. Jackson, as chairman, and 
Benjamin Romaine, the dsachem of the Tammany Society, 
perfected arrangements for removing the bodies from the shore 
to the place selécted, which, as the account says, Mr. Jackson had 
adorned by planting trees of an appropriate description.” 

When the preparations were completed there was witnessed 
one of the greatest exhibitions of patriotic feeling ever exhib- 
ited in this country. On page 81, in giving an account of the 
proceedings on that occasion, we find these words: 


The detachment of artillery filed off and took post ona hill adjacent to the 
pe of interment. The colors being planted and the company of marines 

ving taken their station. Benjamin Romaine, grand sachem of the Tam- 
many Society, accompanied by the Master Builders and the Tammany com- 
mittee, performed the ceremonies of laying the corner stone of the vault. 
The eye of every spectator was anxiously turned upon the scene. The most 
profound silence prevailed. Itwas a moment big with patriotic and exalted 
and enthusiastic feeling. It seemed that the recollections and sensibilities 
ot America were concentrated, and that the debt of titude to the 


memory 
of 11,000 of our brave but unfortunate defenders. which it belonged to the na- 
tion to discharge, was about to be canceled. 


The following is the inscription upon the stone: 
In the name of the spirits ofthe Departed Free. Sacred to the memory of 
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Mar panin. of American cage N E and citizens who perished on 


Prison Ships of the British at the Wallabout during the Reyolu- 


tion. 
There was also engraved on the corner stone these words: 


This is the corner stone of the vault erected by the Tammany Society or 
Columbian Order, which contains theirremains. The und for which was 


bestowed by John J Nassau Island, season of blossoms. Year of the 
discovery the 316th, of the institution the 19th, and of American Independence 
the 32d, April 6, 1808. 


Mr. Joseph D. Fay, a member of the Tammany Society, and a 
distinguished lawyer of the city of New York, was appointed the 
orator of the day. 

In describing the suffering of these men, he says: 


But the suffer of those unfortunate Americans whom the dreadful 
chances of war had destined for the prison sips were far greater than any 
which have beentold. Inthat sean yanan ofthe year when the dog star rages 
with relentless fury, when a pure is specially essential to life, and even the 
bosom of indolent ease pants to catch it from the “turret and the hill,” the 
British locked their prisoners, after ar, Rech ry in the dungeons of a shi 


and dying. 


of the enemy. 

It was this hallowed resting-place of our martyrs which was 
visited by our friend in his boyish days. It was here heimbibed 
those patriotic inspirations which became part òf his life and so 
remained until his death. 

And I read these, Mr. Speaker, because I remember the night 
when Gen. Spinola made a speech in this Hall asking that an ap- 
propriation should be made to commemorate these martyrs bya 
suitable monument. He described the cruelty of the British 
officer Fraser, in South Carolina,to his prisoners, and read a 
description of their sufferings with a fervor which could only 
have come from that t-hearted and chivalrous man. 

He read the insulting offer of the British officer, 8 his 
risoners to join with the enemies of their country and their no- 
N and then quoted the language of the officer, who 

said: 


“Go then,” said this officer to these martys of the prison ships, “go to 
8 dungeons in the prison ships, where you shall h and rot. But 
rst let me tell you that the rations which have been hitherto allowed hed ars 
wives and chil shall from this moment cease forever, and yous die 
assured that they are starving in the public streets and that you are the au- 


thors of their fate.’ 
A sentence so terribly awful a ed the firm soul of every listening hero. 
eyes 


Asolemn silence followed the declaration. They cast their wondering 
one upon the other, and valor for a moment was su ed between love of 
family and love of country. Loveof country at l rose gu or to every 
other consideration and, moved by one impulse, glorious band of pa- 
triots thundered in th ir persecutors: “The prison- 


e astonished ears of the 
ships and death or Washington and 

In closing his oration the Tammany orator said: 

Onthis day we lay the corner stone of theirtomb. Their ashes hitherto 
have been blown about like ‘‘summer’s dust in the whirlwind,” but the mar- 
ble column shali rest on this spot and tell to future ages the story that they 
had to choose death or slavery, and that they nobly elected the former. Per- 
haps their spirits are this moment on the of the wind, h 
our heads and 
memories. In this 
overlook the scene of oes PL et and be at once a monument to Ameri- 
can gratitude and of Eng barbarity. The curious mariner shall point at 
it in silent admiration as he passes at a distance, and posterity shall call it 
the tomb of the patriots. 

z The devotion of Gen. Spinola to the memory of these patriots 
justifies, I think, my ing these scenes and ceremonies. 

Could it have been possible for anyone to have read of these 
patriotic proceedings or to have heard them recounted by any- 
one who witnessed them, without having the fires of patriotism 
kindled in his heart? They found a ready response in the heart 
of young Spinola, and the inspiration which then took 
sion of him remained warm and bright until the day of his death. 

It was very natural that these impressions made upon his mind 
in SRy youth should have crowded upon him with renewed 
strength in his later years and stimulated him in his efforts to 
induce Congress to honor thess patriots by erecting a monument 
to commemorate their heroic endurance and to mark their 
graves. The highest type of manhood, nobility, and chivalrous 
generosity himself, he could not but admire such qualities in 
these heroes of the past. 

As I first learned to know and esteem Gen. Spinola when he 
entered this Hall, I shall leave to others who knew him through- 
out his Jong and noble life to tell of his great services to the 
Empire State, to whose honor and interests that entire life was 
devoted. Whether as a statesman or a soldier his services were 
in the highest degree honorable and eminent. As a State sena- 
tor of New York, and as one of the ablest Representatives of that 
State in this Hall, he was ever ready with his great ability and 
irresistible fervor to defend the traditions, the honor, and the 
interests of the imperial Commonwealth he loved so well. Every 
member of this House was impressed with Gen. Spinola’s positive 
characteristics. He possessad the courage of his convictions to 
a degree geldom found among men. His strong and well-bal- 


lanced mind fathomed every question, and after divining what 
his judgment approved as the right course, no power on earth 
could swerve or shake his determination. 

As a general on the field of battle no officer of the Army of the 
Potomac achieved greater distinction than Gen. Spinola for 
bravery and determined courage. In battle after battle, though 
often wounded yet always undaunted, he led his troops with an 
intrepidity which won for him the applause of his army and his 
country. From the beginning of the war until its close his for- 
tune, his services, and his life were all freely offered to the cause 
he had espoused; they were all, without a reservation, laid upon 
the altar of his country. 

Inspired by the unparalleled devotion of the patriots of the 
Revolution, his whole soul yearned to emulate the example set 
by them for the imitation of the true men of future generations, 
and to keep alive that spirit of devotion to country which made 
it possible for our forefathers to achieve our independence. 
Would that these patriots could look from their sacred graves 
and behold the spirit which animated them so beautifully and 
forcibly exemplified in the character and career of the one whose 
virtues we have assembled here to commemorate. 


The Protective Tariff and the Farmer. 
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WILLIAM W. GROUT. 


OF VERMONT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 31, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 


Mr. GROUT said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thanking you for this recognition, I shall de- 
vote the hour given me in speaking of the effect of the protective 
system, and especially the McKinley bill, upon those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. This is but a small branch of this great 
subject, the tariff, which deals with every industrial interest of 
the country. But I confine myself to it, first, because it is ger- 
mane to the bill under discussion, which relates exclusively to 
an agricultural product and the manufactures of it; and, second, 
because it is constantly asserted by the assailants of protection, 
and especially of the present tariff, that all classes are cared for 
beet ik the farmer; but that he is made the unhappy subject. of 
tariff burdens, as he surely is the fruitful theme of free-trade 
oratory, not only here in this Hall, where now presides the very 
genius of free trade, or tariff reform as the prudent call it, but 
the fruitful theme also on the stump and at the hustings, or wher- 
ever else the imaginative, loquacious tariff reformer can get a 
hearing. è 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to take any part in this 
‘discussion, but since its commencement have so constantly heard 
the fate of the farmer bewailed on account of our protective sys- 
tem, and its effects upon his interests so misrepresented, that I 
have felt that some one ought to bring this question under the 
favorable light of actual facts and figures. Accordingly my 
theme is— 

THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF AND THE FARMER, 

Confined to this limit, I must necessarily leave to others the 
more general and more attractive features of tariff discussion. 

Let me, however, as involving to some extent the interests of 
agriculture, call attention for a moment to the wonderful devel- 
opment of the national wealth during the last three census pe- 
riods from $16,000,000,000 in 1860 to $65,000,000,000 in 1880—an 
actual increase during the last thiry years under continued pro- 
tection of more than three times as much as during the previous 
seventy-one since the adoption of the Constitution; nay more, 
three times as much as during our whole previous existence, 
which goes back more than two hundred and fifty years. 

Surely during these thirty years of protection our national 
progress has been wonderful indeed, but more wonderful still 
when we remember that in this period are included the four yeara 
of civil war, during which the great bulk of able-bodied men of 
both sections ceased to be producersof wealth and were engaged 
in the wasteful work of war, in which the destruction of property 
and values was simply immense—just about $1,000,000,000 being 
struck from the assessed valuation of the property of the country 
in the moment of time that it took Abraham Lincoln to sign the 
emancipation proclamation. 

No g shows this marvelous increase of wealth better than 


the increase in miles of railway from 30,000 miles in 1860 to 165,000 


f 


— — 


in 1890. But I can only briefly state these facts in passing, and 
must leave to others to draw inferences and ask questions. Let 
me, however, right here ask my free-trade friends one question. 
Do you believe there would now be within the United States this 
165,000 miles of railway, holding together this vast empire with 
bands of steel, had the Democratic party had its way about a duty 
on E i ee But it did not have 17 wey: 5 i) 
e ican party imposed a hi rotective duty on stee 
‘rails, of which I 8 more 5 hereafter. 

When this duty was imposed the Democratic party said we 
could never manufacture steel rails, just as they have been say- 
ing since the passage of the McKinley bill that we can not manu- 
facture tin plate. But the last Directory of the Iron and Steel 
Works of the United States describes twenty establishments al- 
ready making or prostog to make tin or terne plate, and nine 
or ten additional works in process of erection. 

In the same way that we have gone about the making of tin 
plate we went about the making of steel rails, and as the result 
there are more miles of railway in the United States to-day than 
in all the world besides; extending into every State and Terri- 
tory, making easy interchange of the products of the factory, 
the mine, and the farm. Les, the farm. And do you know that 
during these last t years, this accursed tax-burdened period 
according to the tariff reformer, the number of farms in the 
United States increased in round numbers from two millions in 
1860, to very close to six millionsin 1890? Three times as many 
farms opened up and farmers’ homes established under the thirty 
years of this robber tariff” as during our whole previous history. 

During this same brief protection period of thirty years the 
value of those farms increased more than during two hundred 
and fifty years previous. Not only this, but the value of the 

roducts of those farms increased just about three times as much 
TETE these same thirty years as during the two and one-half 
centuries of previous occupation of this continent by the white 
man. It was $1,675,724,972 in 1860, and 84,500, 000, 000 in 1891. 

Mr. Chairman, what can the free-trade orator say in topy to 
these com: tive fi which show this marvelous develop- 
ment of national wealth during the last thirty years of continued 

rotection? How, also, can he fail to see that during this period 

‘arms have multiplied and their products increased as never be- 
fore, and that such increase is in full proportion to the immense 
increase in the national wealth? 

Indistening to the Democratic speeches in this discussion one 
would suppose that the protective system was hostile to every 
interest of SEP S; and had brought farming in all its 
branches to the very verge of ruin. Buta business, the value 
of whose products has kept pace with all other values, and in 
1891 aggregated $4,500,000,000, can certainly stand considerably 
more of that kind of ruin. 

It must, however, be admitted by the careful student of social 
and pec economy that the agricultural classes bear their 

mls are of the public burdens, their full share, in fact, of life's 

ens. 

In the first place the farmer's pursuit is a toilsome one, and in 
the work given him to do, viz, to keep and dress” the earth, 
he literally eats his bread ‘‘in the sweat of the face.” Not only 
is his pursuit one of hard work but it is also one of small profits. 
He neither undertakes nor expects great things. He is content 
with small acquisitions, but at the same time wants a fair share 
of the comforts, not the luxuries, but the comforts of life. He 
is aware that the possibilities of wealth are perhaps greater in 
some less laborious and more speculative pursuit; but he knows 
that the chances of failure are greater also, and he prudently 
chooses the small profits and honorable independence of the 
farm, remembering, as said by Emerson, that “the first farmer 
was the first man, and all historic nobility rests on the occupa- 
tion and use of land.” And remembering, also, with Words- 
worth, that Nature never did betray the heart that loved her,” 
he deliberately puts behind him all temptation to reach for 
greater things, and prefers a quiet life on the farm where 
nature’sheart beats strong amid the hills.” 

Surely the farmer, alwaysin the midstof nature and constantly 
instructed by her many voices, can never want the proper incen- 
tives to pure and simple living, and with the promise of seed 
time and harvest can never fail, with reasonable industry, of a 
subsistence. Nevertheless his vocation is one of unremitting 
toil and care, and, as we have seen, of small profits, and I agree 
with our free-trade friends who are just now the self-constituted 
guardians of the farmer, that the laws should be so framed as not 
to increase, but, if possible, to lessen his burdens. Yes, I am in 
favor of laws that help the farmer and am opposed to those that 
hurt his business, and that is why I am oped to this bill. If 
it becomes a law it will destroy one of his principal pursuits. 
Now, while it should be remembered that— 


Not all the ills men endure, * 
Laws can make or laws can cure. 
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It must be admitted that tariff legislation may be so shaped as 
to help or hurt a given industry. I claim that the American 
tariff system has always been friendly to the farmer. Why, in 
the first Congress the very first tariff bill, which in its preamble, 
let it not be forgotten, declared for protection, was passed by a 


Congress of farmers for the protection of American agriculture. | 


We had no manufacturers then worthy thename. Not only was 


this first tariff framed to protect the farmer, but every one since 


she been so framed, and none so completely so as the McKinley 


But, Mr. Chairman, so quietand undemonstrative is the life of 
the farmer and so small his individual possessions when compared 
with the senseless and tawdry splendors that mark the life of 
the rich, the free-trade orator, drawing largely on his imagina- 
tion and very little upon facts, and then notalways truthfully, has 
sought constantly in this debate by unfair comparisons to make 
the farmer discontented with his lot; referring all his hardshi 
and trials (and what class is without hardships and trials) to the 
American 5 system. 

Now, this talk of these gentlemen seems so inconsistent with 
what they propose to do by the bill on which they are making 
these speeches, namely, to put wool on the free list, and thus 
surely destroy an agricultural ind which aggregated in 
1891, in capital and income, 8393, 397, 447, that I am astonished at 
the presumption of these gentlemen in supposing that they can 
fool the farmer with these hypocritical pretensions of friendship, 
when their conduct stamps them so unmistakably his enemies. 

These n seem to know so little about the McKinley 
bill that I will in a moment call attention to the liberal protec- 
tion given by it along the whole line of agricultural products. 
But just now a word more about the development of the Ameri- 
can iron and steel industry under a high protective tariff, and 
its effect upon agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, besides the railway developmentalready spoken 
of, opening up new territory for farms and carrying the products of 
those farms to market, have youever thought what an army of men 
is engaged directly and indirectly in the manufacture of 


IRON AND STEEL? 


In 1870 the number of men engaged in the blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, and steel works of the United States was 77,555. 
In 1880 it was 140,978, a gain of 62,423. We have no figures yet 


for 1890, but the gain must be as great as between 1870 and 1880, 


making an aggregate to-day of something over 200,000 men di- 
rectly engaged in these industries; and those indirectly engaged 
must number as many more. They are the men who mine the 
ore, of which over 19,000,000 tons were taken from the earth in 
1880; who mine coal with which to smelt that ore; who quarry 
limestone with which to flux it; who manufacture coke and char- 
coal with which to finish it; also those engaged in transport: 
these commodities to blast furnaces, rolling mills, and stee 
works; to which should also be added those employed in trans- 
porting finished iron and steel from the works to points of con- 
sumption. 

Now, all these classes thus indirectly ompioyed must number 
as many as those in the furnaces, rolling mills, and other works, 
making a total of 400,000 men directly and indirectly engaged in 
the production of iron and steel; not in the manufacture of arti- 
cles made from iron and steel—that is anothtr army of perha 
equal size—but in the. production of pig iron and finished steel. 

he question how many persons these 400,000 men represent 
may be answered by multiplying that number by five, the num- 
ber of population usually allowed to each male citizen. The an- 
swer is 460,000 men employed and 2,000,000 souls connected with 
this industry who must be fed and clothed, thereby making a 
market right here at home for everything the farmer has to sell. 
There are 2,000,000 more buyers of agricultural products than 
there would be without this industry, which everyone will ad- 
mit would never have reached its present great proportions only 
fora high protective duty on iron and steel; especially steel rails, 
which in the outset amounted almost to prohibition. 

This is conclusively shown by a few figures to which I in- 
vite attention for just a moment. In 1867 we produced in the 
United States only 2,777 tons of steel rails. In 1890 we pro- 
duced 2,000,000 tons in round numbers. In 1867 a Republican 
Congress put a duty on steel rails of 45 per cent ad valorum, 
which in 1872 was reduced to $28 per ton; in 1883 to $17, and in 
1890 to $13.44. In 1867 steel rails cost $151 per ton in gold, $166 
in currency. They can be bought now for $29.92 per ton, and 
when you look into the column of importations you will find that 
they fell from 145,579 tons in 1867, to 253 tons in 1890. The net 
result, then, of thirty years’ protection of this article is an increase 
of the product from 2,777 tons to 2,000,000 tons, a reduction of 
importations from 145,579 tons to 253 tons, and a reduction in the 
cost of the article from $151 per ton to $29.92. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BUTLER], in his able speech on 
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this bill the other day, called on our side of the House to name 
some article where the imposition of a duty had resulted in les- 
sening the price, and as the gentleman has drawn near and is 
doing me the honor of listening to my remarks—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam a good listener. 

Mr. GROUT. I will give him steel rails. His claim was that 
it is never the high duty, but inventive genius, protected by the 

tent laws, see out new and cheaper methods of production, 

at always work a reduction in price. 

I agree with the gentleman from Iowa that the whole of the 
immense reduction in the price of steel rails would never have 
taken place except for cheaper processes in the manufacture. 
But I assert whatis perfectly plain and what the gentleman will 
not deny, viz, that the new processes would never have been 
sought out by inventive genius had not the high protective duty 
furnished the inducement. 

You may be certain that the inventor will not be found ex- 
ploiting his genius upon devices for the use of which there is no 
occasion and no prospect of profit. The new and improved proc- 
esses were the mereincidenis of manufacture which would never 
have been entered upon only for the protective duty. ButI leave 
to our free-trade friends all speculative philosophy on this sub- 
ject. The following facts are enough for the protection side of 

e argument: A high at was imposed; the price has con- 
stantly declined, and to-day the American people are manufactur- 
ing their own steel rails. Importations have practically ceased, 
and as they have dwindled away the American production has 
grown to enormous proportions; andright along with it, because 
necessary to it, the production of pig iron, also protected by a 
high duty, has advanced from only 821,833 tons in 1860 to 9,202,- 
703 tons in 1890. This makes the United States the greatest iron- 

roducing country in the world, and leaves Great Britain, here- 
Stare in the lead, 1,200,000 tons behind for the year 1890. 

We have already seen how this great iron and steel industry 
carries with it a population of about 2,000,000 souls, who must 
be fed and clothed by the products of American agriculture; and 
to the extent that this industry has been transferred from Great 
Britain to the United States, to the same extent these 2,000,000 
consumers are making a market for American farm products in- 
stead of English farm products. And this is true of all other 
manufacturing industries in the United States, most of which 
have been built up through our protective tariff, and are scat- 

. tered through every State of the Union, thereby making a ready 
market close to the farm for all farm producis, thus giving the 
farmer, besides the direct protection of which I will speak in a 
moment, ample reason for standing by the American protective 
system, under which all classes have been so prosperous for the 
last thirty years. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend permit me to ask him a 
question? a 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly, if it is not a hard one. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not know but it will come under that 
head. What I want to ask is this: Does my friend from Ver- 
mont, speaking of the farm, think that this policy has been ben- 
eficial to the farms of his own State? 

Mr. GROUT. I do, and I thank you for asking me an easy 


one. i 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Well, then, why is it that your State has 
increased only about 20,000 souls in thirty years, when the bal- 
ance of the country has increased so much? 

Mr. GROUT. Well, we have sent hundreds of thousands of 

ple west. There is not room for them in a purely agricul- 
State, and as the result they have gone out and founded new 
States, and have come up here to the Capitol in large numbers 
as Senators and Members, a late Congress containing 24, I be- 
lieve. But that was a Republican, protection Co . There 
are not many in this free-trade House. This is not their crowd. 

Mr. HOP. S of Illinois. A great many of them haye gone 
out West. 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly, more than you would at first sup- 
pose. By the census of 1880 just about 190,000 native Vermont- 
ers were resident in the other States of the Union, and to-day 
the number must be considerably more than 200,000. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Do you praise your State as being a good 
one to go away from? 

Mr. GROUT. Yes, and a good State to stay in, as well asa 
good State to go back to. Many of her wandering children have 
already gone k, and more wish themselves back. Vermont 
isas State, dependent largely upon agriculture, and there 
really is not room for any large increase of population, the land 
having been mostly occupied thirty years ago. Her manufac- 
turing and commercial interests are small, as compared with 
her agricultural interests, and as the result we have few large 
towns and cities to absorb the surplus population from the rural 
districts, which, for the want of such attractive centers, now goes 
out into the new States for farms or into the great cities for a 
hand in business enterprises. 


I ask my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] to remember 
that Vermont is a small inland Stats and does not t of — 
Cities spire ned, 
* Nor ot 8 „5 
Laughing at the storm, rich navies ride. 

But she can and does boast of being the mother of men and 
women who may be found filling honorable positions in every 
State of the Union. One of her sons, resident in another State, 
has been President; three such have been Vice-Presidents, and 
others are willing. Vermont can also boast’ of an intelligent, 
independent, contented population within her borders who be- 
lieve in churches and schools and a protective tariff, and never 
fail to vote the Republican ticket by a large majority. 

I also ask my friend from Tennessee not to consider it are- 
proach to Vermont that so many of her children have gone out 
on missionary work, carrying New England ideas and methods 
into the other States of the Union; many of which are sadly in 
need of right instruction. Though not exactly shown by our 
home population yet Vermontis acting fully up to the scriptural 
injunction, * 2 replenish, and fill the earth.” 

r. PAYNE. e whole earth? 

Mr. GROUT. I accept the amendment of my friend. Weare 
literally filling the whole earth.” Only a few days ago I re- 
ceiyed a communication from & young man in the Argentine Re- 
public, the son of a prominent citizen in ay district. He wanted 
to know about the raisin industry in California; which, by the 
way, has received a great impetus from the increased duty given 
this product of the field by the McKinley bill, reports of which, it 
seems, had reached this young man in this far-away South Ameri- 
can Republic. Thus do we see how the protective tariff not only 
transfers the iron and steel industry from Great Britain to the 
United States and is building up countless other industries also, 
of which I have not time now to speak, all of which make for the 
farmer a ready home market, but we also see how that same pro- 
tective tariff is var id from remote parts of the globe the 
es the soil, in this case by a duty of 2+ cents per pound on 
r i 

Then there is the article of figs also, which the Mills bill named 
for the free list, but which is in the McKinley act at 24 cents per 

und, soe prorocang the Democratic farmers of Florida, Louis- 

na, and ornia, and demonstra’ that the protective tariff 
in the hands of its friends, the Republican party, is no respecter 
of persons or sections. z 

ut in further reply to the gentleman from Tennessee, let me 

call attention to some census figures which I sent to the li- 
brary for on hearing the remark from the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. WHEELER] a few minutes ago, that all agricultural 
New England was in a state of decadence because of the tariff, as 
shown by her worthless and abandoned farms and the lesse 
number of her churches and schools, I have had only time to 
look at the figures from my own State, but have no doubt ever 
other New England State can be as fully vindicated from this 
charge of the 8 from Alabama as Vermont is by the 
figures which I will submit. Instead of the farms of Vermont 
decreasing in number, they have increased from 31,556 in 1860 to 
35,522 in 1880, and have increased in value from $94,289,045 
in 1860 to $109,346,010 in 1880. Nor have the schools decreased, 
but instead thereof have increased, though the increase is slight, 
being from 2,230 in 1860 to 2,459 in 1880. The same is also true 
of the churches, which in 1850 numbered 599, in 1860 numbered 
697, and in 1870 numbered 997. Thecensusof 1880 gave no church 
RDE; and those for 1890 upon all these other points are in- 
complete. 3 

Now, as still further indicating whether or not Vermont is in 
such a decline as gentlemen seem to think, I ask attention to 
the fact that in 1880 the appraised valuation—which, remember 
is an entirely different from the census valuation—of all 
the property of the State was $86,805,755, while in 1890 it was 
$161,551,328, a gain of $74,744,553 in ten years, which shows how 
one of the New England States, and the one most pointed at b; 
the free traders, is going to destruction under a protective tariff. 
And what is more AEE still is the fact thatof this $74,744,- 
553 gain, $41,177,667 was upon real estate—upon the abandoned 
farms of Vermont! 

Not only this, but the increase in assessed 1 valuation for the 
last ten years in Vermont was 86.10 per cent, almost twice as 
much as the average increase for the United States, which was 
but 43.46 per cent. And again, as still further showing the im- 
Pree effect of the tariff yan the people of agricultural 

ermont, I call attention to the fact that the assessed valuation 
per capita in Vermont, in 1890, was $483.98, while the per ca ita 
valuation of the people of the whole United States was but $387.02. 

Butenough. ese eloquent facts stand out in full py tothe 
question of the gentleman from Tennessee as to the effect of the 
protective tariff upon the prosperity of my State. 

5 COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 
Iam tempted and can not help giving some comparative sta- 
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tistics as to agriculture in Vermont, which has always stood for 
tection, and has been thankful for the home markets made 

or her products by the manufacturing industries, and agriculture 
‘in Alabama and Tennessee, whose statesmen spurn the home mar- 
ket and long for the “ markets of the world.” I take these States 
because of the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama and the 
questions by the gentleman from Tennessee. But they would 
need but little change to apply to every other free-trade State. 
These figures are taken from the album of agricultural statis- 
tics issued by the Agricultural Department. Ihave had no time 


to arrange them, but will put them in tabulated form in my 
printed remarks. They are as follows: 


Unproductive farm area, per cent 6.2 3.5 1.6 
Farms cultivated by owners, per cent 53.2 65.5 86.6 
Average value of lands per acre $4.19 | $10.00 | $22. 40 
Wheat, average yield per acre, bushels. 6.2 6.4 16.7 
Oats, average yield per bush 11.4 14.2 33.2 
Corn, average yield per acre, bushels 12. 5 20.6 34.3 
Potatoes, average y 62.1 30. 49 97.7 
ASN arnap vane — j ae $07.85 | $00.43 | $72.95 
ttle (exclusive of m: cows), average ae 
head. CEES EEI Sabin lence ther Te aR 9.67 | 13.48) 26.97 
mae cows, av mane] pen T um a 17 5 a m 9 
eep, average value per head y z 
4 3.29) 3.47 8. 67 


Swine, average value per head 


Mr. Chairman, these figures will, I think, satisfy everyone, 
including the gentlemen from Alabama and Tennessee, that 
Vermont agriculture is not after all in such a very dilapidated 
condition. They show more than twice as large a percentage 
of unproductive farm area in Tennessee and about four times as 
much in Alabama as in Vermont. 

The reason why we hear so much about abandoned farm lands 
in Vermont is because Vermonters are not satisfied unless every 
available patch of land is producing something, and so talk about 
it among themselves and con it from no one. But whole 
vast areas lying idle in Alabama and Tennessee excite no com- 
ment, and so we hear nothing about unoccupied lands there. 

These figures also show an average PER EED of corn in Ver- 
mont more than one and one-half times as large as in Tennes- 
see, and almost three times as large as in Alabama, and yet 

corn likes best a rich soil and a warm climate, neither of which 
have you ever conceded to Vermont. 

There is another thing about the aver: yield of corn per 

‘acre in Vermont, 34.3 bushels, viz, that it is larger than in any 
other State of the Union. The State of New Hampshire comes 
next with 34.1 bushels, and Maine next with 33.9bushels. These 
three Northeastern States, in the order named, lead all other 
States in the yield of corn per acre. And this is how the pro- 
tective tariff is bringing New England agriculture to the verge 
of ruin. 

Now look at the sheep of these three States, which are worth 
two and one-half times as much in Vermont as in Tennessee and 
two and three-quarter times as much as in Alabama. I Will only 
add, if I lived in a State where the average price of sheep is 
only $1.48 and $1.46 per head, I presume I should be in favor of 
putting wool on the free list. I was not discouraged, I should 
expect the sheep would be. Why, in the worn-out, abandoned 
State of Vermont a single sheep has been sold as high as $6,0,)0, 
and afew years ago many brought from $2,000 to $3,000each. Not 
only this, but at one of the annual public sheep-shearings of the 
Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association a single shee 
sheared 444 pounds of wool, and another bred in Vermont ane 
taken to Michi sheared 444 pounds. Now, these are the prod- 
ucts of what the gentleman calls a discouraged, broken-down, 
sickly agriculture. 

There is just one other feature of these com tive figures 
to which I want to call attention, viz, the fact t the value of 
farm lands is more than twice as much in Vermont as in Ten- 
nessee and more than five times as much as in Alabama. But 
great as this difference is in favor of Vermont, greater still is 
the difference in the value of the lands in these States and those 
of the great iron and coal State of Pennsylvania, which has been 
a great beneficiary of the iron and steel industry already spoken 
of. Theaverage value of her farm lands is $49.30 per acre, which 
is more than six times as much as those of Tennessee and more 
than fourteen times as much as those of Alabama. 

I take Pennsylvania because both Alabama and Tennessee 
have practically exhaustless deposits of iron and coal, and in 
such close proximity that the possibility of cheap production of 
iron and steel is much beyond that in Pennsylvania or any other 
State. We are told this by both the geologist and the Repre 
sentatives from these States on this floor, and I have no doubt 
of its entire correctness. Now, in view of these facts, if I were 
charged to deliver to these States the message of greatest 


economic value to them, I would say, *‘ Cease talking about free 
trade and the markets of the world, and set yourselves to mak- 
ing iron and steel, and thus make your States great like the 
State of Pennsylvania and your farm lands valuable like hers; 
and for your agricultural products a home market like hers.” 
Then your people will believe in a protective tariff like hers. 

The opportunities of both Alabama and Tennessee are tenfold 
greater than those of Vermont, which has neither of those great 
elements of progress and power, iron and coal, and none of the 
immediate influences of the great manufactures growing out of 
them, and yet the figures show her agriculture in a far thrifter 
condition. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true, and in speaking of Vermont farm 
lands it should be admitted that those lying along the hillsides 
in the older portions of the State have to some extent suffered 
from neglectful husbandry and are not now as productive as once 
they were; and in some instances whole farms have been aban- 
doned as homes and turned into pasturage. 

In other instances the pastures of valuable dairy farms have 
become so reduced by the transfer of the cows, filled by the day's 
grazing, to the barn for the night, that they no longer furnish 
sufficient herbage for profitable diarying, which requires the best 
of feed, but would be a perfect paradise for sheep, which the 
farmer well knows will thrive where the dairy cow would starve. 

There is no doubt that these worn-out, exhausted places can be 
utilized in no other way as profitably as by devoting them to 
sheep, which will surely renovate and restore them to some- 
thing of their original fertility. 

This condition is not peculiar to Vermont, but exists through- 
out all the Easterpand Middle States. Judge Lawrence, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association, says: 


It is not ble to obtain accurate statistics as to the condition of Ohio 
lands, but it is safe to that in the southeastern tiers of counties, with 
some elsewhere, a full million of acres, is almost worthless for any other 


but it is not sufficient for cat- 
to utilize these lands, impart 
to them a value they would not o possess, and thus add tothe wealth, 
capacity, and resources of the State. 


The gentleman from Tennessee did not ask whatI thought the 
effect of this bill to put wool on the free list would be upon the 
farmers of my State, but how can one fail to see that it would af- 
fect unfavorably every man in every part of the country whe 
owns a sheep or an acre of land? 

EFFECT OF FREE WOOL UPON THE FARMER. 

In 1891 there were 43,413,136 sheep of the value of $108,394,447, 
which yielded 285,000,000 pounds of wool. Of the above number 
18,476,400 were east of the RENE and Missouri Rivers, and 
most of them were kept on lands like those described by Judge 
Lawrence, upon which no other stock could be kept at any profit 
whatever. - 

Now, we have seen that the farmer's business is one of narrow 
margins and small profits, and legislative bodies should hesitate 
long before they do anything to lessen his chances or limit his 
facilities for making the most out of every one of his small op- 
portunities. 

But we shall certainly be so limiting him if we make one iota 
less profitable the keeping of sheep, and no one will deny but that 
this bill will surely have that effect. Besides depriving him of the 
profitable use of hundreds of millions of acres of land practically 
valueless for any other purpose, it would, the moment the bill 
had the Executive approval, Which. by the way, will never hap- 
pen while Benjamin Harrison is President, take 10 or 12 cents 
per pound off every pound of wool in the country. 

And reckoning the clip of the coming spring at what it was 
last year, it would amount to the enormous sum of $31,350,000, 
to which should be added an instant depreciation of not less than 
$1 pe head upon the sheep of the country, which would amount 
to $43,431,436, making a grand total of $75,000,000 in round num- 
bers that would be taken out of the pockets of the American farm- 
ers the moment this bill becomes a law. But further still, this 
immense sum only covers the immediate loss; and then if it were 
possible for the farmers to still keep up the sheepindustry there 
would be an annual loss of the $31,350,000 annually hereafter. 
But the truth is, it would practically destroy sheep husbandry in 
the United States, in which the farmers now have an invested 
capital of $108,394,447 in sheep alone, saying nothing of two or 
three times that sum in land and buildings. 

From this investment there was an income to the farmers in 
1891, of $31,350,000 on wool alone; to which should be added one- 
half or two-thirds as much more for sheep consumed as food, which 
would easily swell it to a round $50,000,000 income in 1891. I re- 
peat, this bill will practically destroy this important branch of 
American agriculture and wipe out this $50,000,000 which the 
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farmers now receive annually from this industry. If this state- 
ment needs peoo it may be found in the history of sheep hus- 
bandry in the United States for the last eighty-one years, as 
shown by the following table: 


N ct. 

36} to 53 27 

32h) 3 

had 10,000,- 28 to 30 z 

000 sheep, and in the following fifty years the increase was but 21 to 2 14 10 16 27 
12,471,275, In the next ten years the gain was almost one-half 18 to 19 | 12 to 18 31} 
as much as in the fifty years previous. Plainly enough this was 42 to44 80 to3t 29} 
due to the tariff on wool which was slightly increased in 1862, 21 to 2215 to 16 27 
and in 1867 made the highest it has ever been, viz, about 13 45 to 47 22 tosi 28 
cents per pound. Between 1870 and 1880, under the stimulus of 23 to 24 16 to 17 59 
this high duty, which had begun to do its perfect work, the in- 16 to 18 | 11 to12 33} 
crease was just about what it was for the fifty years’ period above M to 881 27 to 28 20 
named. And such an impetus had the industry received that in 17 to 18 | 13 to 14 23 

the four years from 1880 to 1884 there was a still further in- ‘088 : 

crease of almost as many as during that same fifty years when Seea Victora gool to supir scis Rag ed EA 
the economic policy of the Government was now in the hands of New Zealand medium 2 to 4 to 20 12} 
protectionists and then in the hands of free traders. New Zealand coarse -_._._.....-.-------2-2-.- 19 to 20 to 18 10 


Then came the tariff of 1883, which reduced the duty on wool 
about 3 cents per pound. Never was the effect of a killing frost 
on tender vegetation more palpable than the discouraging effect 
of this reduction.upon the wool-growers of the country. The 
highest number of sheep was reached in 1884, and ever since it 
has been growing less. The McKinley bill only partially re- 
stored the duty of 1867, making it about 11 cents per pound. In 
1890,in expectation ofa substantial increase of duty, the farmers of 
the country took courage and increased their flocks; but when 
it was found in October of that year that the increase was only 
icent per pound, the very next year the number fell off just 
about 1,000,000, and under the present tariff will, without doubt. 
constantly decrease. 


An average fall on all these foreign wools of 19 per cent. 


Now, in connection with the prices of American wools at the 
same dates to which attention is called in the table following, it is 
worthy of notice that every item in the English classification 
fell in price but one and that remained stationary. The Ameri- 
can table is made from prices given in the bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, and from the Boston 
Commercial Bulletin, and is as follows: 


Fluctuations in prices of American wools rom January 4, 1590, to February 
6. 1892, 


Now, I want to say in passing that the McKinley bill ought to 
have restored the daty of 1867; and this is almost the only par- 1802. por van 
ticular in which that act failed to do full justice to the farmer. pound. | rise. 
When we see that in five years, from 1884 to 1889, the num — 
ber of sheep fell off over 8,000,000 upon a reduction of the duty | Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia: Cents. | Cents. Per et. 
on wool of only 3 cents per pound, who can doubt if wool were XXX and pick-lock REE F 
ut on the free list there would be a speedy collapse of the whole 5 mee #2 to 33 28 to 29 14 
ndustry. This catastrophe would be hastened by the fierce com- No. 1- 88 to 39} 85 to 36 i 
pense to which the business is subjected by the immense pro- eit ag gga male ag paren nn eas 1 = 
uction of wool by the cheap, half-clothed labor on the South Unmerchantabie . 5 to 26 | 2 t0 24 81 
American pas and on the plains of the British colonies in o: 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. And this brings OnE Ao 2 e ee W — — 
me to an important point in this discussion, viz, Dunne 35 80 87 sitos) 7 
THE PRESENT PRICE OF WOOL Michigan, New York, and New Englan 
The advocates of free wool say the McKinley bill raised the} Te ews | Stos aws]  's 
duty on wool and e for less — than before. ae truth is n e ii X a 15 on a 
wool is low in our erican markets not because of the tariff Fine un 7 
but in spite of it, and because of the immense exportations from | yich emer 1... 8 $ 
those half-naked, half-civilized countries already named; in Combing, No 1, and } lor. 39 to 40 36 10 
short, because of the world’s overproduction of wool. A glance Ss No, 3,4 blood ———.—.—.—.— 3 221 = 
at the increased quantities of wool sent into the markets of the . Indiana, and Missouri: ITT 
world from those countries will make this point clear. Exports Combing, f blood 29 to 30 2 to 28 63 
of 1891 compare with those of 1890 as follows: te ri eaten z 
D to 50 27to28 63 
2 to 8 to 85 7 
20 to 23 23 7 
58 to 60 60 “i 
55 to 85 85 to 57 3 
949 sitoss| 2 
48 to 50 50 to 53 6 
. ——. eS ee AN 45 to 47 45 to 48 *1 
As a result of these increased exportations from these far away Spring, 88 to 0 58 to 60 0 
countries the price of wool in the world’s great market, London, Spring, Northern, free, 6 to 8 months 53 to 55 55 to 57 21 
is lower than ever before. The following table was carefully TCT 1 A 
prepared by the American Economist from the prices given in WAI eae DO E ens ee eg E 48to50 | 45 to 50 3 
the London Economist of sales in London at the dates named, Fall, defective ee 33 10 40 35 to 40 #3 
and its correctness can be relied upon: Oregon (srouret Dania: s7tos8| b 0% +3 
Fall in foreign wool prices from January 4, 1890, to February 6, 1892. — = — ic 5 95 
54 to 56 50 10 
882 gee] e 
55 to 56 53 53 
ENGLISH WOOLS. Cents: 4 re — — = — k 
eeces PRES 22 to 26 f 
eee 2 toot 53 to 55 50 to 52 5 
k 2 to 80 18 to 24 18 25 
22 to 27 14tol6| 15 to16 73 
21 to 28 27 to 28 | 27 to 28 0 
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Fluctuationsin prices of American wools, etc.—Continued. 


8 


RS 88888 


Pulled wools (scoured basis): 
Extra 


888888888 
88888888 


An average fall on all the domestic grades of 4} per cent. „Advance. 


Now, when com d with the British table, the great central 
fact stands out in bold relief all the way through the American 
classification which should not be lost sight of by the American 
farmer, viz, that American wools of all grades sell in the Ameri- 
can market for from 10 to 12 cents per pound, just about the dif- 
ferenca of the tariff,more than the same grades in the London 
market. 

Another noticeable thing is that while the average fall in price 
was 19 per cent in the London market, it was but 44 per cent in 
the American market, and that while not a single grade ad- 
vanced in London, there was an advance on thirteen different 
items in the American market. Now, from all this itis perfectly 
clear that the duty on wool is not the cause of the decline in 


price as the free traders strangly claim. It is also perfectly clear 
that the tariff has so protected our markets t cargoes of 
foreign wool that the decline in price, which has been world- 


wide, has affected American wool-growers less than those in 
other countries. It is also equally clear from the above tables, 
and that giving the number of sheep, that if wool were to go on 
the free list as proposed by this inl, sheep husbandry in the 
United States would speedily disappear. 

It could not withstand the onslaught sure to be made upon our 
markets by the immense wool production of semibarbarous 
tribes, whose life is not above, but with the sheep which range 
over vast areas of worthless lands in a climate where man re- 
quires neither raiment nor shelter. For alittle time wcol might 
be cheaper; but when the American farmer, discouraged and 
broken down, ceases to produce wool, how easy for a syndicate 
to raise the price even above the present figure. Then we would 
have dear wool and dear mutton; but the American farmer would 
have neither to sell. Nor is this all. Instead of the $31,000,000 
paid the American farmer for the annual American wool clip, 
that amount in coin would go out of the country every year for 
foreign wool into the free-traders’ paradise ‘‘ the markets of the 
world.” The slight tariff reduction of 1883 reduced the number 
of sheep just about 6,000,000 in the three 8 from 1884 to 1887, 
and during these same three years the 5 of foreign 
wools increased from 78,000,000 pounds to 114,000,000. I repeat, 
free wool would absolutely destroy the sheep industry in the 
United States, and these figures show with what rapidity it would 
be done. 

But I promised to call attention to 

WHAT THE M'KINLEY BILL HAS DONE FOR THE FARMER. 

Our free-trade friends denounce it as hostile to his interests. 
Let us see. I turn to the cultural schedule and find that the 
Hirst paragraph relates to horses. Now, there were imported 
into the United States in 1888, upon which a duty was paid, 
52.033 horses valued at $2,688,159. Think of it, 82,688,159 worth 
of horses brought into this country annually principally from 
Canada. Who will say it is not desirable that the American 
farmers should produce these horses and themselves receive 
this 82,688,159, instead of sending it into Canada to be paid for 
Canadian horses? 

The old duty on horses was 20 per cent. The McKinley bill 
raised the duty to $30 per head anyway, and if the horse was 
worth more than $150, then 30 per cent on the whole value. Now, 
what has been the result? In 1891 there were but 16,083 duti- 
nble horses imported, thereby saving to the American farmers 
a market for 35,950 horses, for which, before the McKinley bill, 
the American people had sent their money up into C a and 

aid it to Can n farmers for Canadian horses. The American 
armers ought to raise every horse which the American people 
want to use, and thus put into their 5 every dollar of 
the $2,688,159 which, before the McKinley bill, went into the 
kets of Canadian farmers every year, and under that bill the 
armers can do this if they will do their duty. There is another 
thing about this protection. It is for the benefit of the farmers 
West equally with those in the East. They ship carloads of 
horses from points West to the New York and Boston markets 
every week, and is it not to their advantage that they find 35,950 
less Canadian horses in those markets? 


` 


Mr. Chairman, can there be any doubt but that the M2Kinley 
1575 has already materially helped the farmer on the item of 

orses? 

As I read the next paragraph of the McKinley act, I find upon 
cattle a duty of $10 per head against $2 under the old law. The 
importations of cattle in 1889, compared with those of 1891, tell 
the same story as the figures relating to horses, only a more em- 

hatic one. There were 57,551 cattle imported into the United 
tates in 1889 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit a question for in- 
formation in regard to horses? 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Were not many of those horses for breeding 


eet sacl 
r. GROUT. No; those are duty free. There were some 9,000 
brought in free in 1889, and some 6,000 in 1891. There is no 
charge whatever except an entrance fee upon animals of any kind 
oronga Tom foreign countries for the purpose of improving 
the breed. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then thé horses included in your statistics 
were for draft pu 87 

Mr. GROUT. rtainly; for general purposes; for draft and 
driving. Horses for breeding purposes are duty free. Why? 
Because it helps the farmer. The protective tariff has alwa 
done this for the farmer. It furnishes him duty free the facili- 
ties with which to produce horses, and at the same time protects 
him in their production, and 1 thank the gentleman from Kan- 
sas for this opportunity to show the friendliness of the protective 
system to the farmer; and this generous spirit towards agricul- 
ture pervades the McKinley act more fully than any previous tar- 
iff legislation. s 

But to resume as to cattle. In 1889there were 57,551 head im- 
porog into the United States with a duty of $2 per head. In 

891, with the McKinley duty of $10 per head, only 9,652head were. 
imported; 47,899 less than in 1889. So many less cattle in the 
markets of the United States to compete with the cattle of the 
American farmer—whether raised in the East or brought from 
the West where beef cattle are produced largely and from whence 
refrigerator trains, containing many cars, are run every week 
carrying dressed beef to Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, and a thousand smaller towns. 

Take sheep—the poor animal just now under the particular 
fire of the free traders. There was before the McKinley act a 
duty on sheep of about 45 cents per head. It was a 20 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, but figured out about 45 cents a head on the 
average value of the sheep imported. What is the duty now? 
One dollar and ny cents per head on sheep over a year old, and 
75 cents on those less than a year old. The importations are 
mostly of those less than a year old, and the increase of duty is 
not as much as it ought to have been, but it resulted in the im- 
portation of 47,899 fewer sheep in 1891 than in 1889. The duty 
ought to have been $1.50 a head on sheep of all ages. In that 
respect the bill did not give the farmer the protection he ought 
to have. It is just a little short, the same as the duty on wool, 
but is much better than the old duty. 

If you will give wool decent protection along with other 
products and at the same time protect the article of mutton— 
the carcass itself (and this particular item goes to that)—you 
will neither be short of wool nor short of mutton. But if you 
adopt the free-trade policy you will soon be out of both and at 
the mercy of the syndicates of other countries who will control 
the wool; and as for mutton you will have to go without it; 
neither mutton-chop nor roast lamb will longer satisfy “the keen 
demands of appetite.” 

Take the article of barley. Eleven million bushels of barley 
and malt were imported in 1888. The old duty was 10 cents per 
bushel; the present duty is 30 cents per bushel. It would take 
447.000 acres—mark the figures—447,000 acres to produce the 
barley and malt that were imported into this country in 1888 at 
10 cents per bushel. Now, if our free-trade friends would cease 
trying to raise a row over the tariff and go to raising barley how 
much better it would be for both them and the country. 

It is pretended that our product is unsuitable for the purpose 
for which the malsters and brewers require it. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is not true. It might possibly be true of barley raised 
in southern sections of the country; but what real difference can 
there be in barley raised just south of the lakes and that raised 
in Canada, just north of the lakes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. What is the difference be- 
tween that raised in North Dakota and just across in British 
Columbia? 

Mr.GROUT. Sureenough; what difference can there be? The 
suggestion of the gentleman from North Dakota is right to the 
point. 5 the best barley-producing section in the coun- 
try is North Dakota, and it is well protected against the Cana- 
dian product by the present law. 
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I read in the McKinley bill that on buckwheat—formerly at 
10 per cent, which would be about 3 cents per bushel—the duty 
is raised to 15 cents a bushel. And there were 55,000 bushels of 
buckwheat imported in 1889. It would take 6,000 acres of land 
to raise the buckwheat that was brought into this country from 
Canada in that year. 

The old duty on beans was 10 per cent ad valorem; under the 
McKinley act the duty is 40 cents a bushel. In 1888 there were 
1,942,846 bushels of beans imported into the United States. 
Think of it! It would take an immense acreage to produce that 

uantity of beans. This is a specimen of the increased protec- 
tion which the McKinley bill gives the farmer. 

Now, take eggs. Is anyone above producing poultry and eggs? 
Why, sir, if I had time to get the figures I could show that the 
poultry production of the country is almost equal in value to the 
cotton production—I do not know but it is quite equal; it is 
sim | Seaton In 1889 fifteen million dozen eggs were im- 

into this country. Under the old law the duty was 3 cents 
à dozen; under the McKinley act it is 5centsa dozen. Let these 
free traders cease croaking about the McKinley bill and set the 
hens to laying! 

Next is the item of hay. One hundred and five thousand three 
hundred and ninety-five tons of hay were imported in 1889. It 
would take 105,000 acres to produce that quantity of hay, allowing 
aton to an acre. The old duty was $2 a ton; the new duty is $4 a 
ton, and importations fell from above number of tons in 1889 to 
58,242 tons in 1891. Yet the free trader says there is no protec- 
tion for the farmer! 

Now take ho Seven million pounds were imported in 1888. 
It would take 7,000 acres to produce such a crop. The old duty 
was 8 cents per pound; the new duty is 15 centsper pound. Yet 


od 5 claimed that the farmer is to be ruined by the McKinley 
b 
There were 259,538 bushels of potatoes imported in 1888. The 


old duty was 15 cents per bushel. The new duty is 25 cents per 
I come next to flaxseed, linseed, etc., though the fi which 
I have relate only to flaxseed. In 1890 1,583,941 b of flax- 
seed were . Under the old law the duty was 20 cents 
per bushel. Under the new law it is 30 cents per bushel, which 
gives $158,394 additional protection to the farmer annually on 
e article of flaxseed alone. And so I might goon through the 
whole agricultural schedule, nearly every item of which gives 
increased protection to the farmer. 
e principal objects in the McKinley act was to check 
the importation of r products, 8351, 078, 837 worth of 
which were brought into this country in 1889, and thus give the 
farmer an unobstructed home market. How effectually this ob- 
ject has been accomplished will be seen by the following statis- 
cal statement prepared by the National Tariff League for the 
nine months ending June, 1890, and the nine months ending 
June, 1891: 
sheep, and fowis—not for 
204; of breadstuffs, $2,509,- 
ufactur: 


the nine months en 
ucts 886.304. 058 greater 
period of 1890. 


Can there beany doubt but that a great ad vantage must come to 
the farmer because of these reduced importations of agricultural 
products? But this is not all that the McKinley bill did. It 
opened new markets for the sale of American products, and 
principally those of the farm. It was, inshort, 

A PROTECTIVE BILL WITH A RECIPROCITY ATTACHMENT. ` 

It, in the first place, protects our own people against outside 
competition in evérything we can profitably produce here in the 
United States; and then further provides that before those arti- 
cles which we do not produce shall come into our markets free 
of duty the countries from which they come shall open their 
markets to the admission of our products on reasonable terms. 
For instance, in 1889 we bought $35,000,000 worth of coffee of 
Brazil, about two-thirds her entire product. We also bought 
most of her rubber, both of which articles come in free of duty. 
We also bought nearly all of her sugar, which, by the terms of 

the McKinley bill, comes in free also. In short, the American 
ple bought of Brazil about $59,000,000 worth of goods in 1889, 
utsold her only a little over $11,500,000 worth. 

And what is true of Brazil was substantially true of the West 
Indies, whose sugar, oranges, and lemons we bought to the 
amount of $82,000,000, but sold her in exchange only about 
$30,000,000. Practically this same condition of trade is shown 
through the whole list of Latin-American nations, and may be 
summed up by saying that our purchases from them in 1889 
amounted to about $195,000,000and our sales to them in exchange 


amounted to only a little over $90,000,000. 


Nearly the whole of this $195,000,000 worth of goods come in 
duty free or would after the McKinley bill put sugar on the free 
list. Right here the question arises why these countries from 
which we buy so largely do not buy more of us. There are two 
reasons: First, because of unfriendly and discriminating tariff 
laws in those countries; and, second, for the wantof regular and 
reliable transportation lines between the ports of the United 
States and those countries. 

Why, only think of it! The last Congress, the Congress that 
passed the McKinley bill, found the United States mail for Brazil 
and the Argentine Republic going by way of Liverpool and 
Southampton, England, carried, of course, under the British 
flag. How could pepe to trade with countries with which 
we have no direct communication? What did that Con- 
18 do? It put at the disposal of the Postmaster-General 

1,500,000 to be expended in carrying the mails to foreign coun- 
tries. Some howled ‘‘ Subsidy!” and some are howling it still; 
but that Co: courageously and wisely voted the money, and 
what is the result? We now have a regular line of steamers 
from New York to Brazil, another to Venezuela and the ports 
of the Caribbean Sea, and another to Cuban and Mexican rts, 
and one also from San Francisco to the Pacific ports of South 
America. 

As showing somewhat the scope and practical value of this sery- 
ice, I read the follo extract from a recent letter of the Post- 
master-General to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in reply to a resolution of inquiry: 

There will be fourteen additional vessels of 52,000 additional tonnage, and 

ships from San Francisco to China 


= $ * = * * $ 
It is pro: to say in reference to above that before the execution of the 
ntracts Post-Office De SOE UE AAS OAE BRL eS 


tal ce and the reputation of 
without actual command of any 


re are now, however, lines upon five fixed routes under control of the 
Government, and if other contracts are executed there will be three 


We were practi 


more, eightinall. Two of these routes are from new ports—one 
from G: m to calling at Colon, and the other from New York 
to Buenos Ayres. 


This extract shows the absolute necessity to American com- 
merce of what is being done under this vote of the last Co It 
also shows that fourteen newships will be put afloat, proudly flyin 
the American flag and promptly ing the American pahna f 
American merchandise to distant parts of the earth. Yes, the 
Fifty-first Congress courageously opened regular communication 
with these countries with which we desire to trade, and which 
certainly ought to buy of us, when we buy soextensively of them; 
the amount, keep in mind, is almost 000, 000 annu; A Yes, 
the Fifty-first Congress, which will take a proud place in legis- 
lative history, has secured communication with these countries. 
But how can their hostile tariff laws be managed so that our 
products can find entrance into their markets? was surel: 
a knotty problem. But the Republican statesmanship of Harri- 
son’s administration and the -first Congress was equal to the 
emergency. [Applause.] The problem wassolved by puttfng the 
reciprocity clause into the Mc. ey bill. 

By this clause we said to these countries, ‘‘ Unless you modify 
your tariff laws and let our products into your markets on more 

avorable terms, and such as shall be satisfactory to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, then your goods shall not longer come 
into our markets free of rr ons after a given time certain rates 
of duty shall bə imposed reon, proclamation of which fact 
shall be made by the President.” is brought these countries 
toterms. This is the lever that has opened their markets to our 
perauga, We already have treaties with Brazil, Cuba, Puerto 

co, and Santo Domingo, and others are sure to follow. 

But some one asks, who is to bs benefited by these reciprocity 
treaties? And I answer, the farmers of the United States more 
than any other class, more, in fact, than all other classes Ra- 

ther. Take, for instance, the treaty with Brazil, which is a 
fair sample of them all, In it I read that 

Wheat and flour, corn and s! 

ae, OED. meal, 3 


hinery, mining and mechanical tools, 
material are to be admitted into Brazil hereafter, Ţ 


Now, it will be noticed that these articles are largely the prod- 


ucts of the farm, all of which were subject toa heey, uty under 
the Brazilian tariff laws. Surely here is a new market for ~ 
cultural products, and the extent of it is shown by the fact that 


the total portation of such products into Brazil in 1889 amounted 
to over $20,000,000 in value, of which only a little over $3,000,000 
worth went from the United States. 
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In addition to the above articles which were to be free of duty 
the treaty stipulated for a horizontal reduction of 25 per cent of 
the present B ian tariff rates on all other goods sent to Brazil 
from the United States,including,of course, manufactured articles 
of every kind. Now, understand this. By this treaty with Brazil- 
we admit toour markets her coffee, sugar, hides, rubber, etc., 
just the same as heretofore, which is y no concession on our 
part; and in turn Brazil admits free of duty the long list of agri- 
cultural products above enumerated, which are not free to other 
nations, and reduces her tariff on all other goods 25 per cent 
below what it is to other nations. 
Remarkable concession! A greater victory for the trade of our 
ple than wasever before won by any government! Our Demo- 
cratic friends callitfree trade. Notatall. Itis the very subli- 
mation of protection—the central idea of which in economic 
nanon j to take care of our own. [Applause on the Repub- 
can side. 
We make our markets free to these Brazilian products because 
they do not come into competition with the industries of our own 
ple. But as this is a great advantage to Brazil we quicken 
kot sense of justice toward us by the moral suasion of the reci- 
procity clause; and she gracefully yields her markets to our peo- 
le, thus securing to the American people the very highest bene- 
ts of the American protective system, really a double benefit, 
viz: 5 in our own markets and protection in the markets 
of other countries. Wonderful achievement for American states- 
manship, this peaceful victory for American trade! [Applause.] 
Now, whatare the practical results of this arrangement? Just 
as was expected, a largely-increased export trade to these coun- 
tries from the United States. The February statement of our 
imports and exports shows that during the eleven months the 
treaty with Brazil has been in operation our exports to that coun- 
try are $1,038,630 larger than for the eleven months previous. A 
late number of the American Economist contains the following: 
The British consul at Maranham, Brazil, has recently completed the com- 
1 of a comparative table of the percent: of the im from the 


ages 
‘erent countries to the total import trade of that port. The following 
table is taken from the report: 


The consul attributes Great Britain's loss of trade and the gain of the 
United States to the operation of the reciprocity treaty between this coun- 
try and Brazil. 

The treaties with Spain, covering Cuba and Puerto Rico, have 
been in operation only since January 1, 1892, and yet our exports 


to the little island of Puerto Rico for January and February were 
in value $12,802 larger than during the corresponding two months 
of the previous year. And the increase to Cuba for the same two 
months was $1,021,855. And yet these are but the small begin- 
nings of the immense traffic sure to follow these reciprocal ar- 
rangements. And do not forget that three-fourths, if not four- 
fifths, of this trade—in fact, of all our trade with these reciproc- 
ity countries—is ip the products of agriculture, and that any 
enlargement of it Or any increased facilities for extending it are 
for the direct benefit of the farmer, for whom the Mc ey bill 
eaea provided at every point. 
airman, I wish in closing to refer briefly to the 


BOUNTY ON SUGAR, 


which the free trader is very much troubled about. The sugar 
question has for a long time been a difficult one to deal with, 
Cause of the large importations and the small domestic produc- 
tion. Buts as the domestic product has been it has seemed 
too large to be absolutely destroyed by free, sugar, especially as 
there is great hope of producing our own sugar from sorghum 
and the beet, in the production of which experimental results 
haye been quite encouraging. To give the people free sugar, 
and at the same time save our present domestic product, and if 
possible increase it, the bounty seemed absolutely necessary, and 
was ponasa by the McKinley act, that an important agricul- 
tural interest might not be destroyed. 
I have not time to go into a complete analysis of this subject, 
but will content myself with stating that frees and the bounty 
of 


as provided by the McKinley bill, will, after the bounty is pai 
save to tho American people $49,000,000 annually on the cost 
the sugar they consume, and at the same time give greater pro- 


the duty which the bill repealed. And though I would not go 
into a general system of granting bounties, I voted for the sugar 
bounty because I believe it to be the most practical and econom- 
ical treatment of the sugar question. 

It is, however, of that part of the bounty provision which re- 
lates to the 

MAPLE PRODUCT 

that I feel more particularly called upon to speak at the pres- 
ent time; and principally, because of the statement of my col- 
league [Mr. POWERS], made on the floor the other day, that the 
bounty was of no value to the maple-sugar producer, and that 
he had introduced a bill to restore the old duty and repeal the 
bounty. His bill is for a duty of 4 cents per pound on sugar and 
20 cents n on molasses. 


There is already a duty of 20 per cent on maple sirup, and the 
“old duty“ which he says he proposes ‘‘ to restore” was but 1.8 
cents per pound. If the proposed duty of 4cents per pound could 
be secured it would unquestionable be better than the bounty; 
but everyone who knows any about this matter, knows that 
there is no more chance of securing a duty of 4 cents per pound 
on maple sugar than there is of getting a duty of $1 per pound. 
The dollar is no more practically out of the question than the 4 
cents. 

There is reall, no chance whatever Zon any ae of s gaty on 
maple sugar. is quite apparent from the reply of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Scorr] to the question oft my colleague, 
if he would consent to a duty if the bounty were repealed, etc. 
His frank reply was, I would not.” 

Ido not understand, as my colleague seems to, that the pro- 
ducer through the ‘‘ delays of inspection“ is compelled to 1 
the early market on maple sugar. 

It is true there has been some loose talk to that effect, but it 
was dco speculative. The regulations for inspection recently 
formulated are such that shippers can send the product to market 
with only the few minutes deiay necessary for weighing and tak- 
ing a 3 no delay whatever. 

I think if my colleague were to read the regulations he would 
be satisfied of this, and would also see that the matter of appli- 
eation for the bounty has been so simplified by recent action of 
the Department that it is now neither troublesome nor expen- 
sive. In my own State the season is hardly begun and it is too 
early for either my colleague or myself to speak of actual re- 
sults; but should the season prove a good one the bounty on the 
applications for license to produce will amount to nearly $100,- 
000, which would afford considerable protection to the Vermont 
farmer against importations from Canada. 

This amount of bounty is, of course, estimated, but will be re- 
quired by the usual product from the number of trees represented 
in the e which, by the way, were by only about one- 
half of the producers of the State. The farmers hesitated to 
app! y because it was a new and untried scheme, and because, 

, of the complexity of the papers required in making appli- 
eation, which, as just stated, is now wholly obviated. 

The Vermont delegation has been credited with having pro- 
cured this bounty on ma ona co and I have no doubt but only 
for that delegation the Mc ey bill carrying free sugar would 


have become a law and have A shape a bounty on all domestic su- 
gars except maple, the injustice of which is apparent upon mere 
statement. 3 

Free sugar was the policy determined upon by the McKinley 
bill, which put protection by a duty out of the question; where- 
upon the Vermont delegation stood resolutely for a bounty on 
maple, and no part of that delegation more so than our venerable 
Senators MORRILL and Edmunds. 

Iam sorry that this action of the delegation has not the ap- 
porna of my colleague, who, had he been here, would, very likely, 

ave been able to have saved somet more valuable to the 
maple-sugar industry than this 3 ut, now that it is the 
law, I hope he will not put in jeopardy what we have by agita- 
ting for something different, as the enemy is constantly doing, 
and which never fails tolessen the beneficial results of whatever 
economic policy may happen to bə on trial. 

Let me ask my colleague, who I am sorry is not now in his 
seat, if he does not think it would be better to give the bounty 
law a fair trial before passing judgment in condemnation of it. 
As already stated, it is still in the experimental stages, and no 
one can certainly tell its practical value. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, if let alone, it will result in a largely increased production 
of maple sugar, and will prove satisfactory to the producers. 

But enough; this maple-sugar bounty will stand or fall with 
the general bounty provision, which will expire by its own limit- 
ation July 1, 1905. By that time we shall be able to judge of 
its practical value, and until then it were best that it be left 
wholly undisturbed. But meanwhile, Mr. Chairman, let it not 
be forgotten that this sugar bounty of from $9,000,000 to $12,000,- 


tection for the production of domestic sugar than was given by | 000 annually is for the benefit of the farmer, thus standing out 
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as another cogent proof of the friendliness of the McKinley bill 
to the interests of agriculture. 

And yet the Democratic party, with unequaled audacity and 
strange disregard of the truth, constantly tells the farmer that the 
protective tariff as handled by the Republican party is his deadly 
one? thatit gives him no protection, but eats out his substance 
with hateful taxes which go, not into the public Treasury, but 
into the pockets of 

THE ROBBER BARONS, 
the manufacturers of iron and steel and woolen goods: yes, 
woolen goods; and that these manufacturers are rolling in wealth 
which has been filched largely from the farmer class, and yet this 
same Democratic party which makes this terrible arraignment 
of the manufacturer, finding wool one of the principal products of 
the tarm wind ea by a duty of 11 cents per pound,which gives 
every producer of a pound of domestic wool 11 cents advantage 
in our markets over the foreign product, proposes to take away 
entirely this protection for the hard-working farmer, for whom 
the Democratic Ey, is just now overflowing with professions of 
affection, by pe ting wool on the free list. 

And wh or the benefit of the woolen manufacturers. What! 
these robber barons?” Les, these same robber barons,” who 
the Democratic party has suddenly discovered need free wool to 
make their business profitable, not caring for its disastrous 
effects upon one of the farmer’s principal pursuits. They com- 

lacently tell the farmer that this is done out of pure love for 

im; that he will really be greatly benefited by it; that he will 
have cheaper clothing. 

But a single glance will show how much there is to this. A 
suit of clothesof average medium weight contains just about 4+ 
pounds of wool. 

Free wool would work a saving of the princely sum of 493 cents 
on his suit of clothes. This is really too trifling to be mentioned, 
and yet it is all the comfort that the free trader can offer the 
farmer for free wool. 

But the most noticeable thing in this business is the glaring 
inconsistency between the ferocious assaults heretofore made by 
the Democracy upon the manufacturers and this bill putting 
wool on the free list for their benefit. And we naturally ask, 
What means this sudden change in the Democratic heart? ; 

I will tell you what it means, and at the same time what it 
does not mean. It does not mean any real friendship for the 
manufacturer; but does mean that there is ‘‘ method in the mad- 
ness” of the free trader, who fancies that by throwing this sop to 
the manufacturers of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, these States may possibly declare for a 
Democratic President next fall. 

This is the first point. Then when he has used the manu- 
facturer of woolen goods to secure free wool, he will be ready to 
use the farmer to secure free manufactured goods. He knows 
ean this will surely be demanded by the farmer if there be free 
wool. 

I would commend to such manufacturers as are helping the 
free trader to get free wool the fable of the serpent that was 
warmed by the fire. Free trade has but one instinct, and that 
the eg! one of striking at protection whenever and wherever 
itcan. The manufacturer is safe nowhere but in the protection 
fold. The free trader whois just now chanting to him thesiren 
song of free raw materials, knows that free manufactured goods 
will surely follow. His Utopian dream is of free goods, free 
markets, and free intercourse between all the peoples of all the 
earth. With him this is more than a mild mania of transitory 
form. It is a permanent mental condition. Ibelieve it is Shakes- 
peare who says: 

The lunatic, the lover. and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 

This should bə amended by inserting the free trader. 

then read: 


Tt will 


The lunatic free trader, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact. 


The manufacturer is a practical man and will be slow to make 
his bed with the imaginative free trader and part company with 
the steadfast, conscientious defenders of a system under which 
great 8 ger has come not only to his business but to ever, 
other kind of business in the country. A system under whic 
population has increased, States have multiplied, cities have 
sprung up like corn blades, capital has accumulated, and, best of 

l, labor, more liberally rewarded than anywhere else on the 
face of the globe, is contented and happy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the free-trade angler for help in the coming 
Presidential contest has misjudged the New England manu- 
facturer. He will never swallow the free-trade hook until it is 
baited with something besides free raw materials. He will with- 
stand the temptation. He will not help strike down his brother 
farmer, who, now that the Democratic party has thrown aside 


its mask, can not fail to see how utterly hollow and hyprocritical 
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have been all Democratic pretensions of jal friendship for 
him and his calling; nor can he fail to see that, equally with the 
manufacturer, he shares the full benefits of the protective sys- 
tem, which provides for all classes and all pursuits, Certainly” 
he can not fail to understand that in assaulting this system the 
enemy has selected his interests as the point of attack, perhaps 
because his forces are scattered and lack organization. 

But I mistake the sturdy, independent spirit of American 
farmers if they fail to bestir themselves in defense. They are 
traditionally prompt in time of danger. Upon a time in Con- 
cord town— 

By the rude bridge that arched the fiood, 
e flag to April's breeze unfurled, 


Here once the embattl'd farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The battle then was for political rights. It is now for indus- 
trial rights; and with the farmer it is for his flocks and his 
fields. As the farmer fired the first gun in 76, when the con- 
test was between American independence and the kingly au- 
thority of Great Britain, so now will he be foremost in this 
struggle between the American 8 system and British 
free trade. And as in that heroic day he said, Let us keep this 
fair land for the benefit of Americans and subject only to their 
authority,” so will he now say in the midst of the great indus- 
trial achievements consequent upon thirty years of uninterrupted 
protection, ‘‘ Let us continue this American policy. Let us keep 
American markets for American products.” Then will every 
class of American citizens in supporting itself contribute to the 
support of every other class, and all classes will be prosperous 
and happy. Then will this great country, with every variet; 
of soil and climate and production be, as nature planned it, self- 
sustaining and truly independent; and her material prosperity 
and civic splendor, so great in the past, shall know no bounds in 
the future. [Prolonged applause.] 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, April 8, 1892. 

The House as ae Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 4886) to pension Margaret Christien, mother of Leon 
Christien— 5 

Mr. COBB of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I understand my friend from New Hampshire 
to say that inorder to reach the conclusion in this case to which 
he has arrived he must give to the party applying for the pension 
the benefit of the doubt. The reverse is the rule which should 
prevail. The legislation that we are adventuring in these pen- 
sion cases is special legislation. It is legislation apart from 
general law, and by all the authorities that kind of legislation 
ought to be passed only after the strictest scrutiny. 

Mr. CATE. And the clearest proof. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And the clearest Proof. Nowhere is 
special legislation favored in this country, unless it be in this 

ouse on pension nights. Public sentiment everywhere, with 
perhaps the exception named, discourages it, and the States, one 
ns another, are rapidly prohibiting it by constitutional inhi- 

tion. 

In contravention of this sentiment as it exists in regard to 
other matters, and to an extent which goes to the extremest 
verge of liberality, we are indulging in this kind of legislation 
in pension cases. We have very liberal pension laws; laws which 
cover almost every conceivable case, and which provide amply 
for those who gave their services to their country, and whose 
condition demands recognition and relief; and why, in addition 
to all this, should we attempt to bring within the pale of the 
pension system cases not reached by the great liberality of the 
general rules? 

But suppose, Mr. Speaker, we grant that it is right to do this 
in exceptional cases—and I will grant it—we do not go too far 
when we invoke the rule to which I referred a moment ago that 
the evidence shall be clear in each instance that the case is 
meritorious, and that it would be provided for by general law 
except for some special and peculiar circumstances. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Will the gentleman permit me just there 
to make a suggestion? = 
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Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Suppose it to be true that this man was 
killed accidentally, as the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
MCKINNEY] has stated, while running the guard. In a technical 
sense that would debar this claimant from prong up the case, 
that he died or was killed while in the discharge of duty. 

I understand that my friend from Alabama considered it a der- 
eliction of duty or breach of duty in this man running that guard, 
that he was doing so with some criminal intent or purpose, or 
something of that kind. If it was a mere technical running of 
the guard, as you and I have seen done often, would you say that 
that should bar the mother from the benefit of a pension; and is 
that not a case in which the technical rules governing the grant- 
ing of pension should be relaxed? 

r. COBB of Alabama. Let me say that a man in military 
service who is attempting to run a guard is engaged in the com- 
mission of a crime. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. PICKLER.. They all did that. 

Mr, NcKINNEY. ill the gentleman allow me a minute? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Let me say that the record shows that this 
man died in hospital at Frederick, Md., on September 7, 1863. 


The medical records show Leander Schisty, private ganpang I, First United 
1 to e Hospital, Frederick, Md., July 18, ker 


This man had been in the hospital, and was unfit for duty; was 
not engaged in any military duty because he was convalescing 
and still an occupant of the hospital. He was out because he 
was able to walk about; but he was under no obligation to be on 
duty. He had not been discharged from the hospital, nor had 
he Teen reported well. Certainly in that case, if it be true—and 
the committee believes it isnot true—that he was going through 
the guards, it wasacrime. The gentleman talks about a crime 
getting out of the guard. It was a thousand times greater crime 
to shoot a sick man not fit for military duty. 

Now, there is sufficient evidence outside of the Department to 
show that this man was killed while another man was being shot 
at. If that be true, and the committee is thoroughly convinced 
it is true, then I say this isa question that demands the sympa- 
thy of every man here who believes at all that a mother should 
be pensioned for the loss of her boy. This woman lives in my 
city. She is poverty-stricken, and her son’s record to-day rests 
under the charge of having been shot while running the guard. 
He was a sick man, and had not been discharged from the hos- 
pital, and he was not a man who was fit for duty in the service 
of the United States; and I appeal to you, gentleman, here to- 
night whether the mother of such a man should be denied the 
right to a pension? 

r. COBB of Alabama. I thought the gentleman interrupted 
me for a question. 

Mr. MOKINNEY. Yes, I did; but you are going to take an 
hour, and I thought you would have time to sayļall you wish to say. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, That is an assumption; but go on. 

Mr. PICKLER. Do I understand the gentleman from New 
Hampshire to say it was a provost guard who shot this man? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. So much the greater reason for sympathy 
for the soldier. 

Mr.McKINNEY. Hehad been in the hospital for two months, 
and was shot by the provost guard. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My kind friend, and he is a good 
friend of mine, and I dislike to antagonize anything that he 
wants, gives a new development every time he makes a speech 
on this case. Now, if it be true that this man was shot in any 
other way and for any other cause than because he was attempt- 
ing to escape ree the guard, then the evidence of that fact 
ought to be produced before this House. Another vicious method 
into which we have fallen here is to pass bills by the score and 
the hundred upon the mere ipse dixit of an examining committee, 
and vote away tens and hundreds of thousands of the peoples’ 
money without ever making an investigation as to whether the 
facts upon which to make such an appropriation exist or not. 

Now, it is time to call a halt upon this matter, to the extent, 
at least, of making reasonably diligent inquiries into the facts 
and circumstances of each case demanding special legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the 5 7 from Iowa? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir, I will yield to the gentle- 
man > 


Mr. BUTLER. I hardly understand the position that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama takes. The gentleman from New Hamp- 
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shire who stated that a certain condition existed in this case, is 
a member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, which has ex- 
amined all the evidence. Do you mean to say that his state- 
ment, that such and such evidence appeared before the com- 
mittee is not to be taken by this House? Is it to have no weight 
at all? And must every letter and every affidavit be considered 
by this House? Our committee supposed that examining this 
evidence and making this report would show that it established, 
at least in our own minds, the fact that such evidence existed. 
Now, does the gentleman insist on bringing every affidavit up 
and not acting upon it as a committee? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I do not wish in the slightest degree 
to depreciate the value of the services of that committee or of 
any committee of this House. I know the value of the services 
rendered daily by the various committees of the House, but, sir, 
when we are called upon to make large, heavy, and ever-increas- 
ing appropriations Í do mean to say that the committee on 
whose report the appropriations are based should be prepared 
to make clear to the House the facts and the evidence of the 
facts on which they have acted. 

Such evidence is required in other cases every day, and it is 
only with reference to these special pension cases that the rule 
seems to be departed from which requires that when men are to 
sit in judgment upon grave matters they shall demand the pro- 
duction of the evidence upon which that judgment is to be based. 
The truth is—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama a question. Is it true that the incident of last 
Friday night has created in his mind a prejudice against pension 
legislation? [Laughter.] 

r. COBB of Alabama. I think not, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Ilinois. I would like a direct answer. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I answer the question directly. I 
have not, and have never had a prejudice against proper pen- 
sion legislation, but I have always had what I have now, not a 
re but a conviction against the character of much of the 
egislation that we pass through the House in such profusion at 
these pension sessions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. There has not been much pro- 
fusion during this session of Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, perhaps we are getting on 
better times. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Will the gentleman from Alabama allow 
me to interrupt him a moment? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. How much time have I? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. I will give you all the time you want. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Very well, with that understanding 
I will hear the 8 

Mr. MCKINNEY. The gentleman speđks of the character of 
the legislation that has been passed in this House at the Friday 
evening sessions. Now, I agree with him that in years past this 
pension legislation has been rather loosely conducted, but I 

oubt whether there has ever been a Congress when the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions has been so careful in regard to the 
cases it recommends as the present committee is, and if the gen- 
tleman will examine the Calendar and remember that that com- 
mittee has been in session twice a week since the Ist of Jan 
he will see how few cuses have been reported from the commit- 
tee. He can not find anything like it in the last twenty years. 
Now I simply want to say that in that committee we lay aside 
case after case, and it is the intention and pur of the com- 
mittee to report no case that they do not deem just and proper. 
Give us credit for that. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Of course Mr. Chairman, I give the 
committee full credit, and I give credit to every such committee 
in every Congress—not merely to the present committee, but to 
those that have gone before—that they have never reported a 
bill that they did not think ought to pass the House. It would 
be a cruel retiection upon a committee of this House to say any- 
thing to the contrary of that proposition, 

But the fact still confronts us that no committee has the right 
to demand or expect that its judgment shall be blindly adopted 
by the House. 

And let me say here that to oppose a particular bill sought to 
1 made special, is not to stand against proper pension legisla- 
tion. 

Such opposition when well founded strengthens the pension 


system at all points wherein it has merit. 


Now, I have had two or three questions put to me, and I will 
take them seriatim. 

Mr. CROSBY. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 


I will yield for a question, not for a 
speech. 
Mr. CROSBY. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
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bama—and I ask this question with all due respect to him, and 
simply for my own information—— 

r. COBB of Alabama. You had better wait until I answer 
the others. [have got three a ose pease nowonhand. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CROSBY. This is a simple question. I want to ask the 

tleman whether he proposes to out the threat he made 
Friday night, that he would debate every pension case an 
hour? ughter. 

Mr. BB of Alabama. I made no threat, Mr. Chairman. 
My words on that occasion, taken especially in connection with 
the surroundings, show that they were not seriously intended. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. May [I ask the gentleman another 
question? 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not till I get through with the other 
questions that have been asked. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Would not the gentleman like 
to have a bookkeeper to note these questions in their order? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh,I will notforget them. I do not 
forget these th ; 

r. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Are we proceeding under the five-minute rule or not? 

The CHA There is no five-minute rule applicable to 
business on Friday evenings. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman be excused from attending these 


Friday evening sessions. [Laughter.] 
The CH AN. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. COBB] 
has the floor. 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I hope that we shall 
not get away from a serious consideration of this matter. 

Mr. CROSBY rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield 
to the tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CROSBY]? 

Mr. CROSBY. I simply want to make a correction. 

` Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, I will yield for a correction. 

Mr. CROSBY. Ido not want to misapprehend what the gen- 
tleman has said; and so I want to read from the RECORD a re- 
mark that he made here last Friday night. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will attend to that hereafter. Let 
me get through. 

Mr. CROSBY. Will the gentleman allow me to read what he 
said? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, not now; after a little while. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not now; I will presently. I know 
what the gentleman is seeking. Heclaims that I made some 
threat. Perhaps he may so construe my language. I did not 
so intend it, I will say to him. 

Mr. KILGORE. You amp made a promise. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But, Mr. Chairman, my friend from 
New Hampshire pe ranger : ] who Rr 5 this os 
appeals to us upon the idea that we ou sympa es 
with the 8 in whose behalf this pension is as neg 
Well, I have as much pias gcd as anybody, especially for a 
person situated as this good lady is represented to be; but it 
must bə remembered that she can occupy no higher nor better 

ition than the soldier himself would occupy if the application 
or pension was made in his behalf. Besides, we have no right 
to expend the Government's money at the promptings of sympa- 
thy merely. 3 
We are bor in the discharge of one of the highest trusts which 
can be committed to men—legislating for a great country and a 
great people. Our authority is prescribed and limited and we 
are in honor bound to titslimitation. In our hands is the 
taxing power and it should be cautiously exercised. 

“Aside from constitutional limitations the government, of no 
free people has the right to condemn through taxation or other- 
wise, the money and property of its citizens beyond the necessi- 
ties of the Government. Norshould lax and latitudinarian con- 
struction be given to the claim of necessity. Government ne- 
cessity is limited to the amount of money from time to time re- 
quired to meet an economical administration of its affairs. To 
collect more from the people—and from no other source can it be 
had—is to use the taxing power illegitimately, and this is tyranny. 

To use the people's money in the grant of ‘subsidies, in giving 
largesses, in building up the fortunes of favored classes—this is 
imperialism, and should not characterize our free system. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, when I remember how grievously these princi- 
ples have been departed from; when I remember that even now 
the rich are becoming richer and the poor poorer through Gov- 
ernment favoritism; when I remember that the money to sup- 
port the Government is taken to-day from the hard earnings of 
the laboring poor, and not from the coffers of the rich; when I 
remember that this tax money is the coined sweat of the toilers 
of the land, and whenI remember the limitation of my authority, 


if justly exercised, as one of the people’s representatives, I must 
decline to yield my voice and vote to dispose of that which I hold 
as a sacred trust fund at the panes of sympathy. Change 
your system of taxation so t it may reach in juster degree 
those most able to bear it, and then = 

Mr. DAVIS. What think you of an income tax? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Iam for it. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Well, all right; let us settle it on that. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him for a question? > 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No; I can not yield now. 

Let us do one thing at a time. And I wish in this connection 
to talk about this committee service and their action on these 
claims a little further. The argument is made that we must 
pass every bill that the committee bring up. We have been 
accustomed to doing that; and what has been the result? Why, 
during the Admistration of President Cleveland, when he had the 
nerve and the ability to examine and to pass his own judgment 
upon a few of these bills, it was discovered on more than one oc- 
casion, if my memory serves me right, that a private bill had 
been passed to effect the very same ie ee already accomplished 
under the general law; and yet it passed the committee, was 
recommended by them to the House, passed the House in Com- 
mittee of the ole, and the House itself. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. It was even worse than that, if 
my coll ə will permit me. The bill had already passed this 
House and was a law by the action of the House and the Senate: 
and the same bill was again and went to the President and 
was returned without his signature, he stating in his veto that 
it had already Congress. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is worse yet. Istand corrected. 
At the same time I give all due credit to this committee. It is 
a hard-working, a faithful committee, and they should not be 
censured for an occasional mistake. But we can not transfer our 
responsibility to the committes when we are to of the 
money, my friend (to Mr. SIMPSON, who sat near him), that comes 
from your farmers and mine by taxation. And if you believe, as 
I do, that these taxes should be lifted from the shoulders of the 
men who are forced now to bear them, you must stand by mo in 
ah just and only just effort for economy and prudence in ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iam in favor of theold taxpayer beingon an 
8 with the old soldier. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. A very proper sentiment. Now let 
us see, Mr. Chairman, what are the facts as I gathered them from 
my friend from New Hampshire, for I came into the Hall while 
this question was being discussed. This man for whose service 
the pensionis claimed in behalf of his mother was in the com- 
mission of a crime—— 

Mr. MCKINNEY. I deny that most emphatically; he was not. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Of course you do; I understand that 
you deny it. My friend from Dakota and my friend from Mis- 
souri deny it also, because you all say that a man wheis g 
to escape the guard—run the guard, who had a right to his cus- 
tody—was not in the commission of a crime. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. But I deny that he was trying to do any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. HARRIES. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Yes. 

a HARRIES. You were aprisoner, I believe, during the 
war : 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I was. 

Mr. HARRIES. Do you think it would have been the com- 
mission of a crime if you had undertaken to run the guard and 
get away? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Ah! but that is a very different case. 
I oeei would have escaped if I could, and if caught in the 
act would most likely have been shot. This man was not a 
poon of war. He was running his own guard, composed of 

is own comrades, whose authority he was bound to respect in 
deference to his duty to his own Government. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Well, I suppose you have done that_your- 
self. [Laughter.] ` 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. If I had, my friend, all the same it 
would have been the commission of a crime. 

Mr. TARSNEY. A misdemeanor. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, a crime. 

Mr. TARSNEY. Hardly that. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, it was a violation of the law, at 
all events. We will not quarrel about terms. 

Now, we are confronted with this pro tion: A man receives 


his death wound while in flagrant violation of the law of his 
Government, and at the hands of one authorized to inflict it, and 
now his representatives ask a pension from that Government be- 
cause the soldier was wounded in the line of duty. 
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Mr. McKINNEY. Will the gentleman not recognize the 
truth of the statement I haye made? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, I understand your position. 
You say that there is some sort of a shadowy evidence to show 
that perhaps somebody else was shot at and this man was hit. 

Mr. Mc. NEY. I said nothing of the kind. You said that. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, what did you say ? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. I said that there was sufficient evidence to 
convince the committea that the man was not attempting to run 
the guard: but you seem to know more about the matter than 
the committze. i ; 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, when I came into this 
Hall the first words that caught my attention from my friend 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCKINNEY] were to the effect that 
this man was running the x 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Isaid he was charged with running the 
guard. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, charged with it then; and I 
gather, too, that that was the tendency of the evidence, but that 
there might be evidence that perhaps somebody else was also 
running the guard. And now, Mr. Chairman, I hope it will be re- 
membered that by this legislation, by which we are called upon 
here to appropriate the people's money in this way, proper in 
itself when properly restrained, we are doing this in an excep- 
tional and special manner. The records in the War Department 
mer pei os he was running from the guard. Is not that true,my 

en 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman assents to that? 

Mr. McKINNEY. Yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, Mr. Chairman, the records in 
the War Department of the Government of the United States 
show that this man received his death wound while he was at- 
temp to escape from the guard. If there is any evidence to 
con ct that evidence resting in the War ment a quar- 
ter of a century or more why not bring it before this House? 
I demand to see it. I demand to weigh it. I demand to know 
what it is, and not to take the ipse dizit of myfriend. In theab- 
sence of that evidence I assume it is true that this man was es- 
caping fromthe guard, and in that view I consider it. Now, 
what attitude does it put him in? 

Mr. McKINNEY. e gentleman remembers that he was not 
in the line of duty, that he was a sick man and unable to be on 
duty. The gentleman recognizes that, does he not? He rec- 

that this man was shot by a provost guard; that he was 
not with his regiment; that he was onlyin the hospital, and that 
he was not doing du 
Mr. TARSNEY. 


time. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. It makes no difference; he was under 
restraint, as every soldier is. He knew that that guard had au- 
thority to keep him under restraint. He had no right as a sol- 
dier, obeying the laws of his country, to attempt to escape from 
the guard. And itis absurd to talk of his being in the line of 
duty while making such attempt. That is the attitude the case 
isin, and I repeat it with emphasis that a man so situated, who 
attempts to escape the is in the commission of an unlaw- 
ful act. You may call itacrime or not. When I studied law 
3 violation of law for which a person is punishable was called 
a crime. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I repeat the proposition, and I challenge 
its contradiction, whether any man with any degree of propriety 
can say that this soldier was wounded in the line of 9 the 
wound was inflicted because of his own unlawful act, willfully per- 
formed? In other words, can the act of committing a crime be 
the foundation justly laid upon which any man can claim the 
benefit of the country’s bounty? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not want my attitude to be misunder- 
stood. It is very natural that it should be, and I do not propose 
to protest quite as much as my friend from Kansas did the other 
day. Isimply believe that the time has come when we ought to 
meet these issues that are 3 here every Friday evening 
fairly and just as they ought to be met. I am not declaiming 
against just pension laws. The pension system is firmly estab- 
lished. I would only prevent its abuse. I would have pensions 

ranted, when it is proper to t them, under general laws. 
deed, this is just to the pensioners. There may be, and doubt- 
less is, now and then an exceptional case; but I believe that such 
35 5 en few and far between and should not be carelessly mul- 

p. > 

If the laws are still defective, if it has come to pass that yet 
more liberality is desired and desirable, amend them. Let the 
country know the extentand breadth of the pension system. It 
will then know whether to approve or condemn; and the system 
itself will be relieved of the criticism which attaches to it from 
present methods. 


ty. 
Or anywhere near the enemy’s line at the 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


The question of the tariff is not merely a question of party or 
of an adyan! of one country over another or over several others; in its 
results it reaches far out and deep down to the very foundations of our social 
fabric. No man or few men can sound its depths or work it out to its ulti- 
mate and minute co ences; but every voter should, as a strict and sol- 
emn public duty, test it and es ee ee far as his 

t 


ties may t, and thus cast his intelligently.”—James 
Gibbons. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 16, 1892, 
On the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 


on woolen goods. 

Mr. LODGE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I will not detain the committee by any re- 
marks of my own, but will merely quote briefly the first chapter 
of a pamphlet by Mr. Welker Given, on The Tariff Riddle,” 
which seems to me to present some interesting suggestions on 
the relations of the tariff to labor as illustrated by the history of 
the United States: 

No. L.—OPEN HOSTILITY TO LABOR. 
A CLEAR-CUT ISSUE ON THE TARIFF. 
The tariff question has been under almost unin ted debate in tLe 


terrup 
Congress of the United States for over a century, but the most instructive 
and si ficant chapter in that long history has been unaccountably over- 


looked. In respect to the ability displayed and its general significance and 
interest, the great debate of 1832 should lead all the rest. Itovershadows all 
others for many but in respect to three: 


reasons, 
1. Because it was then made clear, as never before or since, that while a 
system of free exchanges might work well in other countries it could not 


here. 

2. Because it was proved, as never before or since, that whatever basis 
freedom of trade ‘ht have in the science of political economy, the condi- 
tions here are such tits adoption by the Government of the United States 
could lead to untold disaster. 

3. Because the question was then discussed squarely on its merits, as never 
before or since, without shuffling or evasion, the advocates of a low revenue 
tariff frankly and even boldly announcing their design to cheapen labor and 
reduce wages. 
THE CAT OUT OF THE BAG. 


Why, it may be asked, is the debate of 1832 so excepti 
instructive? Because the advocates of low and unpro 
the full courage of their convictions and were armed 
resistance to the tariff. Having ed in vain for ten years to “win 
Northern votes" and get rid of eo on with such help, the Southern free 
traders struck out a bolder cy and proceeded to make their demands 
known to the North once and for all. 


clear, honest, and 
ve duties then had 
y even to 


Their declarations are especially t because they spoke 
WITHOUT ANY FEAR OF THE VOTES OF THE NORTHERN WORKMEN 


before their eyes. They were in a situation then, as not before or since (save 
ponon: on one brief occasion), to tell not only the truth, but the whole 
ru 


Sound conclusions can not be reached from the tariff-for-revenue-only 
speeches and essays put forth nowadays. They tend to bewilder rather than 
enlighten, to obscure rather than make plain the true doctrine of free trade. 

The tariff reformers to listen to are the blunt old Democrats of Jackson's 
time who knew just what a wanted and why they wanted it. The plain- 

ken reformers of the ta in that day had the unwavering ot 
their convictions and talked in a manner that left nothing to guesswor 
THE LEADER ON THE DEMOCRATIC SIDE IN 18%. 

The free traders had then a “jonas pi intellectually worthy of a better 
cause, in the person of George McDuffie, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and, by virtue of that position, the leader of the Democratic side; 
a lawyer and orator of splendid abilities, a wealthy cotton-planter and the 
owner ofaly slaves. tion was on ti when Gen. MuxcDume rose 
in his place as leader of the Democratic side to ver the most ar- 
gument of free trade ever made in the United States—an effort not second even 
tothe one he made a month later in up and closing the debate. Every 


summing 
leading argument heard now on behalfof ‘tariff reform” can be found better 


-two columns in al 

so because of “the tion of Mr. Me- 

Dufe in the House o 5 as the chairman of the finance Com- 

mittee [now Ways and Means] and as the able and powerful champion of a 

Y.“ Gen. McDufiie had occupied this post as the head of the 

committee and leader on the Democratic side for years,and he now took 
tor. Four years before he had bro! tin a free- 

h modern erana ea panman ot Y: 

t 


McDnuftie had “all 
the right and all the reason” on his side. 


nd ail th But able as Duffie was in com- 
mittee wor ‘ormal rts, “King George” appeared still greater 
F ý 


Some years later, in the course of a colloquy in the Senate between Web- 
ster and MeDum ——— 


dering almost its entire space to 
the? Natiomat In 


this a effort, twen' 
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It was said of him there: ‘‘Seen with the pack of his passions in full cry. 


he was indeed a mighty hunter whose course no ordinary arm could oppose.” 
Edward Everett was to say toward the close of this debate, t Me- 
Duffie was second to none of the illustrious sons of the South; that he 
wished to see him in the highest offices of the Government, although there 
was “none high 3 to add to the honors of his name.” 

McDuffie’s great abilities as an orator never shone brighter than on this 


y n. He was now free to declare himself without reserve. No consid- 
eration of policy hampered him. So far was he from necessity of guard- 
his so as to win or influence votes that he declared no adjustment 


of the question could be had in Congress; that every chance and prospect of 
2 for the South from the tariff was utterly gone, and his final hope was 


PLAIN TRUTH—"NO PALTERING, NO EVASION.” 


Pointing to the marble statue over the main entrance to the House, repre 
senting the muse of history seated in the winged car of time, recording events 
as they fly, McDuffie said he 7 only that the record which history shall 
make up may present the true e between the two greatcontending parties. 
9 Peed 2410, not only the truth but the whole truth. 
he 
* 


“itis itis worse than vain, to attempt to put by, to 
evade, or to ter with question. It can no longer be disguised that 
there does t under the ust and oppressive legislation of Co: and 


without any agency of Providence to that effect, aradical hostility of interests 
between the two great subdivisions of this confederacy.” 
“Oan no longer be disguised.” A plain admission that it had been kept 
veiled theretofore. Indeed, Gen. Mc e himself was on record, only afew 
‘ears before as endeavoring to win Northern votes and in Co 


en and the 


ern so-call 
d the two should cod 


Snap goods—an rate in rd to trade. But now 
he felt that the game was up. He believed the lution of the Union at 
hand; his vision carried him a generation ahead of his time, and he foresaw 


in 1832 events that were then staved off and did not come on until 1861, when 
McDuffie had been many years in his grave. But he thought—in truth he 
hoped—that the crisis was at hand in 1832. He believed it worse than useless 
for the South to uber, longer its — on the tariff from a partly concealed 
tion or by conciliating and influencing Northern votes. He pronounced 

t policy exhausted, worthless; he held with Calhoun that the time was at 
hand to “strike protection to the earth, never to in.” Either that 
or South Carolina must leave the Union. There was not now to smooth 
over. Not to su k othing to conceal. Argument on the tarif, 
which had been suav: in modo must now be made fortiter in re. More re- 
lentlessly logical than Calhoun even McDuffie did not try to palliate nullifi- 
cation and secession with the claim that they were constitutional. He ad- 
mitted that they were remedies revolutionary in character, and spoke openly 
of “glorious rebellion.” 


NORTHERN WHITE LABOR WANTING PROTECTION AGAINST SOUTHERN BLACK. 


That the leader of the Democratic side had now arn to “put by, to 
evade or to palter with ” wassoondemonstrated. Sha lion-like mane 
of hair and energizing his voice till the hall resounded, McDuffie went on: 

“Against what is it that the manufacturers clamor so loud for protection? 
But one answer can be ven to this question—they desire to be pro- 
tected against a fair and equal competition with the productions of Southern 
industry. Involve it, mystify it, disguise it as you may, to this complexion 
it must come at last. e real invaders against whom this clamorous up- 
roar for protection is raised are the planters of cotton, tobacco, and rice. 
These are the true rivals of the Northern manufacturers,” (Congressional 
Debates, volume 8, page 3136.) 


NORTHERN VS. SOUTHERN INDUSTRY. 


Gen. MeDufile proceeded to use an illustration he had often employed in 
popular addresses with great effect. He sup the case of two copartner- 
ships, one producing woolen goods in Rhode Island and Connecticut, and 
the other raising cotton in Carolina, which was taken to England and ex- 
changed for a cargo of woolens which was then brought back to Charleston, 
Richmond, or Savannah, in which ports it encountered the competing goods 
shipped coastwise from the North. On the cargo of woolens from across 
the ocean there was a duty of 40 per cent; on the one down the ocean none. 
“The panning company will from the uctions of thetr honest 
and lawful industry in their own iar markets $20,000 less than the man- 
ufacturing eer will receive for the same quantity of their uctions 
of the same q ty.” (Congressional Debates, volume 8, page 3129.) 


TOUCHING THE NERVE CENTER. 


Supposing the plant: company’s goods to have been made by machinery 
at the South instead of being imported, Gen. McDuffie asked. Would you 
not have precisely the same right to contend that free manufacturing labor 
at a dollar a day could not compete with slave labor at one-fourth of the 
price, and upon ground claim a protecting and discriminating excise duty 


of 40 or or cent?’ 
Thus Mebume seek to crowd the protectionists Into a dilemma. But 


they at once took the bull by the horns; declared it was their great and de- 
termined purpose to keep the labor of the North from falling to a level with 
that of the South. 


McDuffie then, in the boldest and most peremptory man- 
ner, challenged their t to do anything of the sort. As for himself, he 
stood in no fear of wor fen, black or white, although he conceded that 
the multitude was the worstof tyrants. He was done with crooking his knee 
before the Baal of Northern free labor. Ha himself of cheap 
slave labor, and not permitting anyone to question or im: h his right so to 
do, he was determined moreover to enjoy all the profits and benefits of that 
labor without being taxed to support a hostile system at the North. When 
he bartered the uct of his slave labor in foreign markets he demanded 
the right to the proceeds home without paying any greater import 
tax thereon than was necessary to support the Government, and without an 
iota for the protection of free white labor. 


THE TRUTH AND THE WHOLE TRUTH. 


to protect any kind of wor en. The South had submitted to duties that 
went beyond revenue and became protective; but it had done so solely that 
the ent mblic debt. It had never ad- 


might get means to pay the 
be im for the efit of Northern labor and 
to maintain an artificial rate of Now, that the public debt was about 
to be extinguished, Gen. McDuffie demanded that the protective system be 
done away With, once and for all, and that Northern labor come down Specd- 
ily, and with the best grace it could, to the natural rate of wages. this 
Was not done the Union was at anend. It was beyend to su 
that after uiring a cheap-labor system the South would consent to be de- 
ved of its ts permanently through the device of a protective tariff for 
orthern workingmen. There was one passage of McDuffie’s speech which 


a 
Cc 
He saw clearly that sla and free f th te: 

e ar! very e were of the same system 
EL TOTO ee ace e hia FOSA TE IAI 
the irresistible lency of the protecting system“ was to destroy cheap 
labor in the South as well as in the North.* 


PROTECTION HOSTILE TO CHEAP LABOR, SLAVE OR FREE. 


“I will now add, sir," said McDuffie, my deep and deliberate conviction in 
the face of all the miserable cant and hypoc: with which the world abounds 
on this subject, that any course of. measures which shall hasten the abolition 
of slavery by destro the value of slave labor will bring upon the South- 
ern States the greatest political calamity with which they can be afflicted 
for I sincerely believe that when the people of those States shall be compelled 
by such means to emancipate their slaves they will be but a few degrees above 
the condition of the slaves themselves, Yes, sir, mark what I say, when the 
ple of the South cease to be masters by the tampe interference of this 
overnment, direct or indirect, ot will assuredly be slaves. Itis the clear 
and distinct perception of the tible tendency of this proi system 
to precipitate us upon this great moral and political catastrophe that has 
mated me to my voice that my fellow citizens may forsee 
and, forseeing, avoid the destiny that would otherwise befall them. - (Con- 
gressional Debates, volume 8, page 3155.) 
As Webster made liberty and union one and inseparable” so McDuffie 
placed together slavery and free trade. In 1830 the Massachusetts states- 
man made the tion of the doctrines of nationality, and two 


ears later Mc ‘put 

‘ound in that era of debate —placed on record the most powerful 
defense of his corelated dogmas as to cheap labor. e 9 of his 
speech can not be denied—it displayed all the force which even a bad cause 
may derive from an argument entirely frank, honest, consistent. McDuffie 

his associates ere instruction to their own generation and since they 
spoke not only the th, but the whole truth, they can supply to those now 
on the scene enlightenment as to the meaning of the cheap labor'sys- 
tem in its height and its breadth and the depth thereof. 

WORKINGMEN AS HUMAN MACHINES.” 


Bell, of Tennessee, in contrasting Northern manufact and Southern 
aig eae labor, spoke of slaves as human machines” and machinery.“ 
hen Appleton, ot Maneachusetes, asked whether it was expected that North- 
enue bor would compete against these laboring machines, MeDume re- 


machines?’ Sir, is this the 
country to hold to another? How dare the gentleman ask me if I e 
labor will contend on equal terms with mine? And by what authority does 
he pound an 3 so arrogant and insulting? * * Let me 
tell the gentleman once for all, that I utterly disclaim his ht to make any 
inquiry or question as to the description of labor employed in the Southern 
States, and to assure him that if God gives the people of the South the spirit 
of his ancestors and mine he will be obliged to compete with just such labor 
as they choose 9 employ, and upon terms, too, of perfect equality.“ (De- 


page . 

Just such labor as they choose to employ.” This t idea implies 

thar Sps age may properly cheapen labor in every N that ht can make 

2 e it to the severest competition of the wor yd ving 
it of all favor or protection of the law or by keeping it in chains under 
the rule of the lash. For procie the same reason that he held black labor 
in slavery McDuffie would bring Northern white labor under the operation 
of free trade, and thus make two conjoint, harmonious forces work together 
to cheapen the toil of the — . 5 ovr of both complexions. 

This defiant outbreak sprung from Mebume's deep conviction that the 
South must not yield an inch or an ell tothe encroachments of free labor and 
protection. Every N so inquire into the labor 9 ot the South and 

the arr 


his 


to compare it with that o North must be met wi ogan defiance. In 
his opinion if the South hesitated in defense of her chea r system she 
was lost. He indeed not to act on the defensive in any t, but to 


take the offensive wherever 
8 for that section to make war on slavery. Mebume was head and 
front o! tast poor which a generation later was thus described by ine 
“Instead, ‘ore, of taining a defensive war on the indefensible 
question of slavery the South boldly assumed the offensive, her 
operations into the territory of her antagonist, and by striking at the tariff 
struck at her basis of labor.“ (Civil War in America, volume 1, page 361.) 


MAKING WHITE LABOR AS CHEAP AS BLACK. 


Again McDuffie stated the question thus: “Manufacturers say to their 
liege subjects, you are hereby prohibited from exchanging one *s labor 
of your slaves for four days’ labor of the Engum manufacturing operati 
in order that you may be compelled to give the same day's labor [the slave's] 
fora — — one of the manufacturing operatives of your very worthy an 


aj ved good masters.” 
ith such arguments and illustrations Gen. McDuffie contended that it 
was an ou for Co 88 to arrange and adjust the tariff so as to make 


free Northern labor w more than, or even as much as, that of his slaves, 
whom he rated at 12} cents a day. He wanted labor and trade kept free from 
the interference of the Federal Government. He wished to e the day's 
labor of a slave for more than a day’s labor of a white man. He proposed to 
bring the white man’s labor down to what he considered its proper exchange- 
able * 7 the tariff so as to eliminate protection and have taxes 
on impor goods for revenue only. That such a policy would injure the 
North carried no weight with the Democratic leader of 1 The only ques- 
tion he pretended to ask was whether it would benefit the South. Satistied 
that it would do so, and would all wages in this country down to the 
“natural rate,“ he demanded a for revenue only, hoping thus to level 
the high-priced, independent, hostile free-labor system of the North. 


RUIN IN THE NORTH WOULD MEAN PROSPERITY IN THE SOUTH. 


„What have we been told by the advocates of the protecting system on 
this floor and elsewhere?’ thundered McDuffie. “Why, that if we repeal or 
materially reduce the protecting duties you sweep with the besom of de- 
struction the entire face of the manufacturing States and leave that whole 
region a scene of desolation. Sir, is this so? Is it true that the reduction of 


*The National Intelligencer, published at Washington, printed in the same 
issue with McDuffie’s great pit the following advertisement: 
“NOTICE. 
“Will be sold to the highest bidder at Washington City jail on Tuesday 
next, the 26th instant, two very likely young negro women—one about 16 
ears and the other about 19. eto commence at 10 o'clock in the morn- 
— They will be shown to anyone by the jailer before the day of sale.“ 
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the burdens of taxation will desolate a poruon of the States of this confeder- 
acy? Ifitbe so, how eloquently, how tibly does it demonstrate the 
proposition for which I am contending, and how plainly does it fix the seal 
of condemnation upon that system of plunder against which I am now rais- 
my voice.” Thus accepting the opinion that the North would be 1 

e 


a in his own ar; e con- 


r gentlemen are eloquently prefiguring their own desola- 
on w 
long-lost bs ni they da nothing more than draw a 


the tecting system has already oe throughout the Southern Atlan- 
tic States. The injury to 


the productions and exchanges o 
greater than the benefit which the planters wo 


ed to discuss 
and England. 


ference in cost of production in the ted States e ag- 
ate,“ said he, “of all the other elements of ce except the of 
bor is decidedly less in England than in the United States. Does it not 


follow with demonstrative clearness that in a free competition for the mar- 
ket of the United States the wages of manufacturing labor in the Northern 
States must be reduced at least as low as the wages of the same labor 

(Debates, 3827.) He was glad to 1 that result, and in 
the hope of gaining it brought in his revenue-tariff and put forth every 


effort to have it adopted. 
In those days it was le for a free-trade leader on the Democratic 
side to have the unswe g courage of his convictions, for Mr. McDuffie went 


on to declare with redoubled emphasis: 


knows what to expect and to guard against. 
Far more dangerous is the modern reformer of the tariff, who, studied and 
guarded in his , and aiming at McDuffie did, 


3 
wages A 1 as the Democratic chairman of the 
Ways and ‘Means Go: “hs fixed 
should not get more. He said in deflant tone and manner: 

“I never will consent that the price of their [Northern] labor shall be en- 
hanced to an unnatural price by the disguised a 8 of one-third of 
the proceeds of Southern labor for their use an efit!” (Speech of June 


g “EXTRAVAGANT WAGES” IN THE NORTHERN STATES. 


Speaking thus, it must be remembered, not as “a radical free trader," but 
as an advocate of duties for revenue only, and adjusted to avoid any advance 
Due ed to answer a ques- 


1 

Other Southern free traders who took part in this debate displayed the 
same old fashioned honesty and frankness of statement that characterized 
M e, although none of them could exercise his power of speech. Instead 
of denying or Mere lec a that protection operated to keep up vaga they 
declared emphatically that such was its result and made that fact the main 
ground of their opposition to it. In their eagerness for freedom of trade 
they frankly and fearlessly set forth their demand for cheap labor. 


TARIFF DENOUNCED FOR RAISING THE PRICE OF LABOR. 


“Our complaint,” said the ponderous Lewis of Alabama, “ has been that 
3 duties have been levied on those articles which are manufactured 
one ee ot our country for the purpose of raising the price of manufac- 
turing labor; that while those duties operate as a tax on the South they op 
erate as a bounty on the North. This is the sum and substance of the whole 


controversy.” 

. unnatural point to Which wages had been forced in the 
North by protection, and decla; that “the ave rice of labor in the 
Southern States is not more than 25 cents a day.“ while in the North the 
average price of labor is at this time50 cents a day,” Mr. Lewis added: “But 
for the operation of the tariff laws in enhancing the price of Northern labor 
the state of would have been completely the reverse of whatit now is, 
anda day’s labor in the cotton field would have commanded two days of 
Northern manufacturing labor.“ (Debates, volume 8, part 3, page 3583.) 

Clayton, of Georgia, supposed the case of a planter with a bale of cotton 
under his arm meeting, on his way to the European market, an American 
oe man Rp ni 8 The two ue D therin greeted a fac- 

ry on the antic coas e wage worker, purpose to get 
employment, e to sell the cotton there instead of crossing 
the ocean with it. “This day laborer,” said Clayton. ‘now becomes iden- 
tified in interest with this poro and if he can Pompel the Southern planter 
to trade there and there alone prospects for continuance in business and 
an increase of wages are almost inevitable.” (Speech of June 14, 1832.) 
Hence to keep both goods and wages cheap it was better for the planter to 


Compare Boatner’s speech in 1890, cited on page 99. 


goto Europe with his cotton. Mr. Clayton, however, had been trying 
experiment of manufacturing cotton in Georgia, and this led him to say: 

“What is the difference between this kind of labor [factory] and the slave 
labor? I can tell you, sir, it is only in the color of the skin and the duration 
of the service. The samecapitalthat buys a slave for life can hire one fora 
day. * * * Tf under the present tariff system it is boldy claimed for 
free labor, as it is called, a 1 tive privil r what will 
they an do bi we begin to manufacture wi (Debates, vol- 
ume page 

The idea thus expressed was the keynote to all the free-trade arguments of 
1832. On grounds of constitutional law and of natural right it was denounced 
as ou ous that the free labor of the North should be granted “a h 
tive privilege overslave laber.“ As Clayton said, it would merely accentuate 
the issue between the North and the South if they should manufacture with 
their slaves, and thus put the cheap labor of one section into immediate com- 
petition with the high-paid labor of the other. Slaves, however, were not 
adapted to the work of manufacturing, but it was seen by Southern states- 
men that if they could get rid of the protective tariff Northern free labor 
would be compelled to compete with the blacksas bestitcould. Cottonco 
then be taken to Europe and exchanged for manufactures which, impor 
under light revenue duties, could be sold at rates that would soon bring 
Northern labor down to its place and do away with Northern workingmen 
as a privileged class. 

WORKINGMEN LOSING EMPLOYMENT COULD "GO WEST.” 

Ata later stage of the controversy Mr. Clayton stated his opinion in this 

way: 


ay: A 

“If this bill would destroy the Northern factories let the operatives go to 
the West.“ Br En of February 2, 1833.) 

in respect to the difference between free and slave laborers 
ee BS en PORO ae ee 

His hands WETO RUFY WILO ROA DAES O k; but as a white man in a fac- 
tory was no better a slave the gentleman might call it all slave labor.” 

FREE WHITE VS. SLAVE LABOR. 

Still more explicit was the following: 

“It was declared that the Government had a right to bring down the slave 
labor of the South to a level with the free labor of the North; id est, that the 
Southern capital should be reduced in value till it was on a level with North- 
7 5 capital. If so, it was time the South knew it.” (Speech of February 2, 
1 


Of course, Mr. Clayton refers here to the value of labor as estimated from 
the ani oy ae of capital. 
Slave labor was valuable, since it cost capital nothing more than a bare 
subsistence, while the labor which commands high wages was, to the capi- 
worth much less, Mr. Clayto! on rose because the pro- 


over slave la 
our slaves?" 


m’s in 
tective policy interfered with the planter's right to dispose of the proceeds 
of Southern cheap labor wherever he could do so to the greatest advantage; 
forced him to help maintain a high-priced free-labor system at the North, 
and thus cut himself off from rea and enjoying the advantages of slav- 
ery in full measure. As he said, if tl policy was to be persisted in it was 
time the South knew it.” z ` 
THE TRUE ISSUE CLEARLY STATED. 

After making in ess the great free-trade 8 So freel 
Mebume returned to bosom of his constituency in South 
took part in the celebrated nullification convention. He was publicly dined 
and wined, and this toast was drank in his honor with great enthusiasm: 

3 McDuffie: the heart of Hampden, the tongue of Henry.“ 

Speaking in response, he warned his constituents that the people of the 
North were determined to use the tariff to build up in that section a privi- 
re poe class of workingmen elevated far above the black labor of the South. 
Of course his theory still was that the South must pay for this luxury of an 
elevated and superior hea of labor in the North—must sustain and sup- 

rt it not only in pay tariff-enhanced prices for goods and wares pro- 
uced by such Northern labor, but must suffer also an impairment of the cot- 
ton market in England. McDuffie took no pride in what Niles styled the 
independent and saucy American workingmen.“ Said he in the course of 
a rn hors ed the convention, recounting the struggle in Congress with the 
protectionists: 

They told us openly that we must pay for the vice in our institutions; 
that the free labor of the North must not, shall not, be degraded to the same 
footing with the slave labor of the South. + We have greater need to 
be prepared to defend ourselves against these people than against a foreign 
enemy.” (Niles’ Register, 44, page 106.) 

LABOR A DANGEROUS ELEMENT, “BLEACHED OR UNBLEACHED.” 

Gen. McDufiie’s opinions were so heartily ess gt by the Democracy of 
South Carolina that he was soon after elevated to the office of governor of 
the State. In his message to the Legislature in December, 1835, he elabor- 
ately defended slavery as the cornerstone of the republican edifice;" de- 
clared the laboring pornise “bleached or unbleached, a dangerous ele- 
ment in the body politic.” (Wilson’s Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, vol- 


ume 1. page 324). 

What McDufe and his associates in Congress claimed as a right the North- 
ern members denounced as an injury and a wrong to the workingmen of 
their section. Thus ex-President John Quincy Adams, then occupying a seat 
in the House, adopted the language of the Southerners in of slaves 
as “human machines” and machinery, and asserted that the purpose of the 
antitariff movement was to rob the free workingman of the North of the 
wages of his labor; to take money from his pocket and put it into that of 
the Southern owner of machinery.” (S h of February 28, 1833). 

Nor in that time of truth-te and honest debate did the Southerners 
deny that their purpose in attac the tariff was totransfer gains from the 
5 — ets of Northern wage-workers and farmers and put them in their own. 
hey claimed indeed that the money to be taken belonged of right to them; 


cited, Gen. 
lina and 


that the Northern wor n was getting excessive wages and the farmer 
55 ces at their expense Wages and prices made wrongfully and 
oppressively h through the instrumentality of the tariff, which they ac- 


cordingly denounced as a scheme of robbery. They admitted without eae 
tion that the reduction of the tariff toarevenue basis would injure the North 
and reduce Northern wa; but that made no difference to them—they stood 
on their rights. The right to “buy where you can buy cheapest” they ap- 
plied to labor as well asits products; they insisted that asthey were entitled 
to the cheapest goods they could get they wereequally at liberty to put labor 
under conditions that would cheapen it to the utmost. They accepted the 
doctrine of free trade in its entirety, and, without abating a jot thereof, en- 
deavored to enact the theory of the economists into law and thereafter im- 

5 7555 for revenue alone and adjusted with a view to avoid any protec- 

on o r. 


SECOND OUTBREAK AGAINST FREE LABOR AND PROTECTION. 
McDnuiftie’s consistent power as an advocate of free trade sprung largely 
from his frankness in opposing h wages and declaring his preference for 
cheap labor, thus making his entire argument dovetajl together and its parts 
mutually support and strengthen one another. He was a far-sighted man, 


too; he was convinced as early as 1832 that springing out of the tariff and the 


n New York York “said that the 
+ © Ay, the name, but not the thing, and all the 
it. God only can do it when 

have always with you,’ for the man who lives by 
ves at that, and who has to put out his labor in the mar- 
he can get for it; in short your whole class of manual 
and operatives, SE TOTAR bsp foe ows slaves. Your slaves are 

own race; you are broth 

equals in natural endowment of intellect, and thay fee feel 
Our slaves do not vote. We give them no 


WORKINGMEN NOT FIT TO VOTE. 
Garnett,* of V: 


spoils (Thirty-six 


“A TARIFF ON 8 PRINCIPLES.” 
Hold „FFF Sanmi of co 
opposed to protection, although conceding ofa 


gey 1 debate he declared with a happ; and accurate use 3 

“ We must have a tariff on free trade —— — Discussing what 

tion of Buchanan signified, he said: 
“It meant that we have de 


decidedly 
for rev- 


ples is free trade; another is Aa pm pated expenditures of 
the Government to an tof the taxes 
bo that they shail fall equally on all: every duty be imposed with a single 
tira sess oe age 8 not an iota for protection.“ y- 


281. 
8 arnette, of Virginia, another 8 advocate was uall; 
eed Sin n his denunciations of free labor and manhood r; 8 T 


and hence can not aspire tothe forms of — 

its 5 — but those armies are main — trom 
mob violence.“ (Speech of February 15. 1861; Glo 943.) 

lous as these sen ts are now they were Jarnette entirel: 
more ones for a man conscientious and sensitive on point of honor. 

1 eee O pase of society ed 
uced ideas so monstrous it should be noted —— they 
—— 1 out of and harm with 


sible—must be e 80 hopeless that it can no more than abare 
t it must toil for that wi ts t. In this 
F from the work of a horse. 


The less it costs to 


that they afford faint instruction, if to those most con: su- 
interest of the occasion now under consid on is that then the de- 
——.— — 3 — and nd States, Yo the purposes great party, 
re tatives o ts ve ofa Y, 
su; p ures in the ereat of eit at thelr doctrine. Un- 
der 8 of 1 the t time to declare them- 
selves without reserve. ed that la — bo chea; that 
wealth could be made; that it must be held under strict control in order to 


a army. 
conclusions are the 
FREE TRADERS FRIGHTENED BY FREE LABOR. 


Proceeding with his arraignment of labor as a lawless element 
which menaced society wherever it was not held under strict control, Mr. De 


Jarnette said: 
“Tt is the free labor of the North which now controls the 


ths bar, the 

sch and pulpit. It is the free T waded the 
sanctity of altar and Stange maak 3 e e ee divin- 
ity pA ehovah — See 3 It is the laborat 
the North which invad proce AAA of justice, destroy- 
ves decrees. Sir, so 

the framework of 5 . — „ 


tal at North foe a loug sine waned an unequal 
contest with labor. Itlooked then to the Government, and found that impo- 
tent for aid. For momentary security it seemed to sympathize 


*Afterwards killed in the Confederate service 


— 


jects of the fanatics and 


to point to the institutions of the South as fit ob- 
‘Thirty-sixth Congress, 943. 


jects for attack. (Globe, 4; pase 
Mr. De Jarnette's on not have been better ex- 
essen D I nee eara videas ene re tection by 
Georgia, who — — er tem 
3 — D legislative privilege over ainve 
labor.” Like G of Virginia, a not 


repeal of all taxes on imported goods 
DEMOCRATIC PLAN TO MAKE CAPITAL AND LABOR WORK IX BEAUTIFUL HAR- 
MONY, 


As a contrast to the dan and ‘bed state which he said free labor 
eae Seas eevee Se aaa OE TT ty yah pote Ea gp ODER ad- 
vantages Southern would enjoy in consequence of keeping 
ee eee ere ting out that the Slave State eder- 
acy would be ona as follows on itsad- 

tages over the North, where Inbar AE ARUDT 0 t: 

“At the South our new republic will have no such element of discord. Cap- 
ital there owns , Which from its nature so lowers the man as to 
make him unfit for society and self. 


our new republic will wor. ee harmony; 

sla’ furnishes the only npon yich ro can be 

— 2 8 pe pane — publican liberty pre- 
Eni such opinions prace mar “it would have boen 


sentimen 
at this time voiced openly 
Thus the Richmond McDuffie that 
common laborers were a dangerous degraded class, “bleached or un- 


bleached,” said: 

“The South further charges that the little a. free society in 
Western Europe has been from the acruel failure, and that symp- 
toms of failure are abundant in our North. . 


ence of 

98-103.) 

Touar ure the declaration of the Lynchburg Republican: 

= ‘capital and labor] have never ceased to fight apo pier poe nie 
never will un ee eres a and ac’ 


tates to 5 
he said, was not sla but the w. 
=| Baars e 
manufactured (Letter to 
ashington, 


tesman saw the interdependence of sla 
tates—that the two were Tree 7 . 

could not be given to the one without en the other. 
Favorable as British opinion was to free N ure the idea 
ot 25 l. 184 de 1 ga to African slavery. Toward the close ot the war, in 
rth American Review said: We may be tothe Eng- 
1155 3 rads seeing: even before it was generally seen by ourselves, that 
this war was not simply a war for the emancipa of slaves but a war for 
on of labor from the control of a great landed aristocracy.” 


LINCOLN'S REPLY TO THE FREE-TRADE ENEMIES OF LABOR. 


But of all those who discerned the real nature of the Southern movement 

în his message to Congress and refute its claims Lincoln was first. 

he characterized the rebellion as being 

yan en ‘ort 925 Ne © piace capitalon an equal footing with if not aboye labor 

* of the Government.“ 

RONNE the acts of the sagen yay SS Pay seg nl Lincoln said: 

“Tt continues todevelop that the mis largely if not exclusively 

5 t—the ts of the 


xt answered the FF system in his 
wond porcine rar 
fair, perfectly just and y fatal to them. —.— 

sumed,” he said. “that no aeara pital, 
somehow, by the use of it, 
considered whether it is best that capital shall hire 
them to work by buy them and drive them to it without 
naturally concluded 

that all laborers are either laborers or what wecallslaves. And further, 
as > nt that whoever is once a hired laborer is fixed in that condition 
for life. 


Then came in a few words a refutation marvelous in coe condensation of a 
reason and wisdom into a brief 
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*The most s difference between kereg tee Se of the United States 
and that of the . that the latter adopted the dec- 
trine of free trade and prohthited the levying of duties for protection. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Naval Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON. AUGUSTUS N. MARTIN, 


OF INDIANA. 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, April 18, 1892. 

aia owen i ae a ate ae ae 
— Service for the ‘fiscal year — — June 30, 1883, and for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. MARTIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under discussion propones to appro- 

riate the enormous sum of $23,726,823.71 of the 8 money 
Fe naval purposes during the year to end June 30, 1893. This 
bill is of great length, covering forty-one pages of printed mat- 


ter and em hundreds of different items. 
The total number of officers of the United States Navy, in- 
cluding the cadets at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md, is 


1,717, and the number of enlisted men is 8,250. I here insert a 
oor showing the personnel of our Navy in 1892, as follows, to 
t: 


Personnel of the United States Navy, 1892. 
[Active list, exclusive of Marine Corps.] 


Total number having command or flag rank 
TAeutenant-commanders..............-..----- 


Total number in 
Officers of the medical 


Number allowed by law; the actual number is 100 to 200 less, varying from 
month to month. 

The amount included in the bill we are considering for the 
pay of these officers and enlisted men is $7,300,000; but as to the 
amounts paid each Ido not care now to speak. attention 
to the fact that, omitting the 312 cadets, our Navy has 1,405 of- 
ficers to command 8,250 enlisted men, and sugges that there 
evidently are enou h of the former, I shall turn my attention to 
other features of the bill. 

The last paragraph of the bill provides an appropriation of 

* „000 
toward the construction and completion of the new vessels 
See ae 
— contracts aor. oxinting aad to be made under this ‘aad Other 8 
increase of the Navy. 

Another item of this bill is this, viz: 
equipment on of new of the Navy: Toward the completion of the 


heretofore and 


vessels 
pment outfit of the new vessels heretofore authorized by %00,- 


Still another item of this bill is for $2,000,000 for the arma- 
ment of new ships, and for other p 5 - 

Adding these amounts, we have the enormous sum of 89, 400, 000 
of the people's money proposed to be appropriated for the in- 
crease of the Navy under existing law, by virtue of which new 
war 3 are a 5 sep glad to socal Tan fact that 

vo against the parts of the naval appropriation bills passed 
by thelast Congress authorizing the 8 of battle ships, 
for those very bills are responsible for a large part of the $9,400,- 
000 I have just referred to as part of the bill we are now consid- 
e 


ring. 
Surelyour constituents must feel,when they look upon the im- 
mense sum I have just mentioned, that we could Z afford to 
wait until these new war vessels already under contract had 


231 


been completed before authorizing the construction of any more 


war ships in a time of profound peace. ; 

This money all comes from the taxpayers of the United States, 
collected not under State laws but under laws of the United 
States, and we should be prudent in every dollar we vote away. 
Surely one would think that the members of this House wo 
be glad to say, Let us wait until these new war vessels are com- 
pleted before we determine whether any more shall be con- 
structed.” It seems, however, that some, possibly many, mem- 
bers of this House are determined to appropriate a large addi- 
tional sum to build more new war vessels in time of peace. 

The majority of the Committee on Naval Affairs, when they 
reported this bill, placed therein the following item, viz: 


INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


That for the purpose of further increasing the naval establishment of the 
United States, the President is hereby authorized to have constructed, by 
contract, one armored cruiser of about 8,000 tons displacement, of the gen- 
eral type of armored cruiser No. 2 (New York), to cost, exclusive of arma-. 
ment, not more than $3,500,000, excluding any premium that may be paid for 
increased speed and the cost of t ¢ 

My colleague from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] has moved to amend 
the bill by striking out the I have just referred to, and I am 
most heartily in favor of motion, for I am utterly opposed to 
building the proposed new warship. I have a number of reasons 
for my course in opposing this proposed increase of war vessels 
and of consequent expenditure. 

Jn the first place, Rule XXI of this House, in my judgment, 
plainly forbids, and was intended to forbid, in any general ap- 
propriation bill, an appropriation of pe money for any ex- 
penditure not previous: 7 authorized by law, unless in continua- 
tion of appropriations for such public works and objects as are 

» 


yinp - 

No one will contend, for it is absurd, that the pro d new 
war ship is already in progress, and therefore this item is 
wrongly in this bill, in my judgment. : 

Of course I know that it has been held by you, Mr. Chairman, 
that under a previous ruling by the Chairman in the Forty- 
ninth Congress you felt constrained to overrule the point of 
order made by my colleague [Mr. HOLMAN] against this part of 
the bill we are considering. But, Mr. Chairman, as you plainly 
stated, you did not believe that that precedent was correct, i. e., 
the ruling made in the Forty-ninth Congress. 

You, Mr. Chairman, gave that p: ent a very black eye. 
Let me quote your own language, uttered concerning this prece- 
dent, to wit: 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is to rule on the point. 

If the question now presented to the Chair were an original tion, 
or were there a conflict of authority among the e e on the specific 
question now nted, the Chair wouid be inclined, under the provisions 
of Rule XXI, use 2. to rule that this whole section should go ont of the 
bill; butasthe o leuts on precisely analogous provisions in analogous bills 
favor of the retention of such items of the bill, the Chair, in 


are uniformly 
precedents as p ents, is constrained to 


deference to the force of such 
overrule the point of order. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the black eye you gave this precedent was 
not the first one, for the Chairman in the Fifty-first Congress, 
Mr. Butterworth, also denied that the precedent was correct, 
although he yielded to it merely because it had once been made. 

Mr. Chairman, by the time the next Congress meets I fully ex- 

ct to see the Chairman say that such a discredited precedent 

wrong, and sustain the point of order, throwing all such un- 
warranted expenditures out of the naval appropriation bill. 

If the Supreme Court either of the United States or of any 
State in the Union would twice hold a previous decision, whic 
was not a rule of property, wrong, and follow it under protest, 
surely the next time that court would overrule the erroneous de- 
cision and decide according to law and reason. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold that this item of the bill is before us in 
violation of Rule XXI, and simply because a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs were of opinion that another war vesse] 
should be construct d, and this erroneous precedent has been 
used by them to shield their action. The next member of this 
House who cites it must then and thera apologize for the two 
cesta eyes with which it squints at the money in the public 


asury. 

Mr. 9 let me call your attention to a very graye and 
injurious result following this erroneous ruling. The Repub- 
lican minority of the Committee on Naval Affairs are not con- 
tented with the expenditure of $3,500,000 for one war vessel. 
That minority wants to amend tha bill so as to build twelve new 
war vessels at an expense of $9,200,000. 

The leader of the piped minority of that committee, Mr. 
BOUTELLE of Maine, has oered an amendment in which he 
proposes the following, to wit: 


in accordance with the 3 
eral debate on this bill was def 

wing amendment to the section 
from Indiana moves to strike out. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


0 . The Clerk will re’ the proposed amendment to the sec- 
ion which the tleman from [Mr. HOLMAN] moves to strike out. 
The Olerk as follows: 


“On page 39, strike out all after the word dollars, in line 10, to and includ- 
te,’ in line 22, and insert: 
The President is hereby further authorized to have constructed by con- 


tract, two sea- , coast! battle ships, designed to carry the heaviest 
armor and most powerful ordnance upon a displacement of about 10,000 tons, 
With a coal endurance of about 5,000 knots on the total coal capacity at the 
m omical rate of and to have the highest practicable speed for 


ostecon: 
vessels of their class, to cost, exclusive of armament and of any premiums 
that be paid for increased speed, not exceeding 84, 000, 000 each; and ten 
torpedo boats at a cost not to exceed $120,000 each. 

In the construction of all said vessels, including said armored cruiser, all 
other provisions of the act of August 3, 1886, entitled “An act to increase the 
naval establishment,” as to materials for said vessels, their engines, boilers, 
the contracts under which they are built, the notice of any 

s for the same, the plans, drawings, specifications therefor, and the 

method of execu said contracts shall be observed and followed, and said 

shall be built in compliance with the terms of said act, save that in 
all their said vessels shall be of domestic manufacture. And in th 
contracts for the construction of each of said vessels, except said armored 
r, such provisions for um speed and for premiums for 
speed and penalties for deficient s may be made, subject to the terms of 
this bill, as in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy may be deemed 
advisable. Ifthe Secretary of the Navy shall be unable to contract at reason- 
able penes for the construction of any of said vessels, then he may build said 
vessel or vessels in such navy-yards as he may designate. 

“+ And the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to readvertise for pro- 
posals for the construction of one swift torpedo cruiser of about 750 tons dis- 
placement, which was authorized by the act mal a) priations for the 
naval service, approved June 30, 1890, and the limit of cost of said torpedo 
cruiser is hereby extended to $512,000, exclusive of armament,’ ™ 


Here we have as a result of the erroneous precedent that one 
set of members of the committee take a notion to build one new 
war vessel not authorized by existing law, whilst other members 
of that committee have a notion that twelve new war vessels 
ought to be built. The former take the notion to appropriate 
$3,500,000, not authorized by law, while the latter take the notion 
that the sum to be thus expended must be $9,200,000. So you 
see, Mr. Chairman, under this erroneous ruling, it is not law 
which determines the number of vesselsand the amount of money, 
but merely the different notions of different men, 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed one new war vessel ought to be 
voted out of this bill, and the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]ought to be defeated, if for no other rea- 
son, that the erroneous ruling referred to may be rendered harm- 
less to the people of the United States. 

I am very earnest in the belief that we should not only defeat 
the proposition to build twelve new war vessels ata cost of $9,200,- 
000, proposed by the gentleman from Maine[Mr. BOUTELLE], but 
that we should also strike out of this bill the portion proposing to 
build even one new war vessel at a cost of $3,500,000. 

What reason, Mr. Chairman, is there that this House should 
authorize the expenditure of either of these enormous amounts 
of public money for building new war vessels in a time of profound 
peace? I hold that there is no good reason. It is said that in 
time of peace we should prepare for war.” Suppose I, for the 
sake of argument, admit the truth of this old saying; I then in- 
quire how should this great nation prepare in time of peace to 
meet the shock of any possible war that may unfortunately come 
to our land? 

Let me reply to my own query. We can not, in time of peace, 
excite patriotic devotion to our country in the minds of our 
splendid citizenship by extravagant appropriation of public 
money for warlike purposes when there is no apparent necessity 
therefor. We can not, in time of peace, excite sentiments of 
content in the minds of our constituents by laying heavy bur- 
dens on them to arm this nation to the teeth until we begin to 
resemble, if not sur „the despotisms of the Old World, whose 
thrones rest not in the heartsof happy people, but rather on the 
tremendous display of an armament on sea and land, supported 
by exactions from their overburdened taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold that we can best propere our great land 
for the shock of any possible war by first doing, as a nation, that 
which is right toward all other po les, so that no other nation 
shall have cause to complain of the United States, much less to 
make war upon us. Next, by so lightening and keeping light 
the burdens of taxation upon our citizens as shall leave their 
earnings in their own sion, for their own use, contributing 
only sufficient wpa the public debts and expenses of a govern- 
ment economically administered. Next. by leaving each citizen 
the fullest liberty consistent with the liberty and rights of con- 
science of his fellow-citizens. 

To sum all 1, we can bagi prepare our land for ible war 
with other lands by so legislating and executing law as shall 
naturally excite in the hearts of every citizen, rich or poor, male 
or female, black or white, an enthusiastic devotion to our coun- 
try as the best on earth, just to all peoples, just to its own citi- 
zens, and free of all cause of blame. ith such a course, with 
our splendid citizenship dwelling in happy, comfortable homes, 
with a Government resting in the affections of our people, no 
war clouds will arise from outside our borders tohang threaten- 
ing above us, for no nation will dare attack us. Great navies of 
armed ships, numerous frowning fortresses, and immense stand- 


ing armies can never give usimmunity from international trou- 
bles, but these things can be to provoke unnecessary war 
and at the same time burden and dishearten our own citizens. 

Almost the sole argument for this increase of armed vessels, 
made use of in the report made by the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs to accompany the bill we are now considering, consists in 
alot of tables stating the number of vessels constituting the 
navies of other nations. 

This report states the number of armored war vessels in the 
navies of various nations available for service as follows, to wit: 
Great Britain, 69; France, 46; [taly, 15; Russia, 36; Germany, 

7; Austria, 11; Norway, 4; China, 6; Argentine Republic, 3; 
Denmark, 8; Greece, 5; Spain, 3; Sweden, 16; Turkey, 15; Hol- 
land, 23; Brazil, II; Japan, 5; Chile, 2; Portugal, 1; United States, 
13, in addition to our other war vessels not armored. 

We all know that the Old World nations are camping in asort 
of armed neutrality without that protection which great dis- 
tance affords our land. 

But if the number of ships in foreign navies ought to lead the 
United States to spend millions in building new war vessels the 
same reason would prompt us to increase our standing army of 
26,383 men to correspond with the enormous standing armies of 
foreign nations. f 

As illustrating this feature of the case I append the following 
table taken from page 174 of the American Almanac of 1888, 
showing the population and regular armies of that date of many 
of the nations above referred to, as follows: 

Regular armies of the great nations. 
[From American Almanac of 1888, page 174.] 


Popula- 

Army. on. 
181,971 | 35, 246, 683 
s 46, 840, 587 
37, 885, 905 
780,081 | 104,001, — 

284,071 | 38,741, 
750,705 | 29, 690, 781 
152,895 | 16, 625, 860 
33,994 | 4,550, 600 
40,758 | 4,717,189 
18, 750 1, 806, 900 
47,734 | 5,520,000 
35,727 | 2,096, 400 
117,500 | 2,846, 102 
160,417 | 25,036, 480 
26, 383 | 50, 155, 783 


Mr. Chairman, we need no such standing armies in this land 
as those collected by foreign nations and quartered upon their 
taxpayers. 

Any person or party who would propose increasing our stand- 
ing army, in time of peace, to the proportions of those of the 
foreign nations I have mentioned, would be hooted deservedly 
into retirement; and I submit that for the same reason the pro- 

75 placing of our Navy on a war footing deserves to be de- 

eated. 

Just remember that the $3,500,000 proposed for this one new 
war vessel will grow into $4,000,000 before it is equipped for serv- 
ice, and that that $4,000,000 represents the amount of 2,000 
farms of the value of $2,000 each. It Loans the amount of 
1,000 stocks of mercantile goods worth $4,000each. It represents 
the amount of the yearly earnings of 8,000 laboring men receiv- 
ing each a year. It is enough to erect two State houses 
equal to the splendid new capitol building of the State of Indiana. 
It is enough to build 160 new colleges, or churches, or asylums, 
at a cost of $25,000 each. It is more than the total annual State 
tax levied and collected last year in the State of Indiana. 

It is more than thirty times as much as the whole tax that was 
collected last year in the county where I live. Yes, it is more 
far more—than all the State, county, city, township, town, and 
all other local taxes levied and collected last year in the whole of 
the eight splendid counties, with their 200,000 people, constitut- 
ing the great Congressional district I have the honor to represent 
in this poy 

And yet it is proposed to take these t sums of money, col- 
lected from the taxpayers of the United States, and simply waste 
them—yes, worse than waste them—by building new monuments 
to barbarous war in the shape of new war vessels. How can 
this Congress, remembering our constituencies at home, commit 
this great wrong? For one I will not be a party to it. 

Honorable members of this body solemnly preach patriotism 
as the moving cause for this appropriation of publicmoney. Yes, 
but the people have long since learned to recognize and repudi- 
ate the patriotism which always flings out the Stars and Stripes” 
when somebody is trying to get at the money in the public Treas- 
ury, under guise of an appropriation, for ani necessary purpose. 
ehe old flag and an appropriation“ has long been recognized 
as the war cry of extravagance and its votaries. 

I desire to say, too, that there are many just claims against the 


— — 


United States now pending on the Calendar of this House, where 
panon has been deferred unjustly for years and years, where 

e claimants have grown weary and oid and r waiting for 
payment, and yet the money that ought to be in paying them 
is to be diyerted to such useless purposes as this. 

Mr. Chairman, let me appeal to this House to defeat and re- 
pudiate the proposal to pay out these millions of money for new 
war vessels, and when we haye defeated it here now, let us 
stand by that proposition to the end. 

If this bill passes this House free of these extravagances, let 
us allow no other body to fasten them again upon this bill. We 
come directly from the people. We are elected by the direct 
votes of the people. We are the representatives of the people. 
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Let us lay it down as the policy of this House that this un- 
necessary appropriation of public money must cease, and let us 
stand by that proposition to the end, even if we remain in ses- 
sion until the Constitution ends the session, for we will then 
have defeated this extravagance. 

In order to more fully exhibit the fact that the United States 
has already, built or building, aformidable navy of armed vessels, ` 
I here insert a table taken from the report of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, omitting the portion detailing the different kinds 
of guns constituting the terrific batteries with which these war 
vessels are armed. 

This table, which does not include any of our wooden war ves- 
sels, is as follows, to wit: 


ARMORED VESSELS. 


5 DAO of act 
Displace- authorizing 
Name. ment. per hour, buil or 
Tone. Knots. 
Puritan .......--- Iron low free-board coast-defense | In course of 8 at United 6, 060 12.4 
3 Two steel barbette tur- States navy-y: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
re’ 
Miantonomoh . Iron low free-board coast-defense | Commissioned -...............-...-... 3,990 WBS RAT ABD A AES 
Ponca Two compound-armor 
urre 
Iron low free-board coast defense In course of completion at United 3,990 12 
A Two steel barbette tur- States navy-y: Norfolk, Va. 
re 
FOSS, ERS T TTT 3,990 14.5 
Iron low free-board coast-defense 3,990 yt Ty eta ad et ee}? T) Pace ess 5 
monitor. Two steel turrets. 8 
Steel armored battle ship. Two | BuildnFu kg 6, 300 r Aug. 3, 1886 
steel turrets. ` 
Steel armored cruiser. Two steel do 6, 648 17 
barbette turrets. 
Steel low free-board coast defense do 4,138 16 13 For’d 8” |For'’d 14" 
Two steel barbette turrets, Aft 73“. Aft “ac 1 
Steel armored cruiser. Two ste el. doo 8,150 2 4 7 Sept. 7,1888 
barbette turrets. 
INO; Lect EA ARES Steel harbor-defense ram_-...._._.....|...... 2,183 Sl (nA Seren re Mar. 2,1889 
Massachusetts.. Steel coast-line battle ships. T Woo 10, 200 June 30, 1890 
13" 1 F. 8” bar- 
FFT 10, 200 15 Do. 
Fee WEARS MERITS Easier eens Sa ep ay 10, 200 15 Do. 
UNARMORED STEEL VESSELS. 
Dupiace| gg, Rates 
ace- autho 
Condition. ment. | per hour. the 
building. 
4.500 i Mar. 3, 1888 
3, 198 . 50. 
3,189 15. 60 Do. 
1,485 15.50 Do. 
4,083 19 Mar. 3,1885 
4,040 18. 20 Do. 
4, 600 19.575 Aug. 3, 1886 
4,083 20.17 | Mar. 3, 1887 
8.800 z Sepe7 1888 
8 
3, 183 19. a? 
3,183 19. Do. 
—— 2, 000 17. Do. 
2,000 17. Do. 
2.000 17. Do. 
Cruiser No. 1 7, 350 21. June 30, 1890 
Cruiser No. 13 7, 350 2¹ Mar. 2, 1891 


But, Mr. Chairman, before concluding my argument I desire 
to pay this tribute to the Democratic majority of the Committee 
on 


aval Affairs, which reported this b 


, viz: The amountpro- 
posed by this bill is 88,81 8 


„831.07 less than was actually appro- 


riated by the last session of the Fifty-first Congress, familiarly 

own as the ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress.” I am glad to testify to 

this t saving, which shows in a marked manner the economy 
which always distinguishes a Democratic Congress. 
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This distinction is still more clearly shown by the action of the 
Republican minority of the present committee by their proposal 


to nd the further sum of $9,200,000, to which I have already 
alluded. If this sum should bə added to the amount already 
in the pening bill, the appropriations would exceed those made 
by the billion-dollar Congress; and the increase would all be in 
the line of a still further increase of armed vessels in a time of 
profound peace. 

Ido not believe this House will approve of this Republican 
amendment, but will defeat it, even if it is concluded to allow the 
smaller amount already in the bill for a new war vessel. 

As for me, Ishall vote against both propositions, as in my judg- 
ment unnecessary. 


Election Contest—Noyes ys. Rockwell. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES T. O’FERRALL, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the contested-election case of No; 
vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New York— 

Mr. O’FERRALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope we shall have a calm now on this floor 
after the equinoctial storm which has just swept over us. I once 
heard, Mr. Speaker, of a man who was traveling through a 
sparsely settled section of the country, when night overtook him 
and a terrible thunderstorm came up, so that he could only see 
his way by occasional flashes of lightning across his path. Finally 
there came a terrific peal of thunder which prostrated the fe - 
low to his knees horrified, but springing to his feet he ex- 
claimed, Lord, if it is all the same to you, I would like to have 
a little more light and not quite so much noise.” And so I felt 
like exclaiming while the gentleman from New York [Mr. COCK- 
RAN] was Eine. {Laughter and long-continued applause. ] 

Mr.S er, the gentleman has undertaken to lecture me in 
reference tomy duty as a Virginian and asa Democrat. If there 
is anything of which I am prow in this world it is the fact that 
Iam a Virginian. I love Virginia, her mountains, her valleys 
and her people, and if, when I was appointed a member of the 
Committee on Elections of this House, and called upon as such 
to discharge a solemn duty, I had failed to do what I believed to 
be right,I would have been false to my State, false to the mother 
that gave me birth, and false to every principle of manhood. 

The tleman assumes a great deal of Democracy now. He 
holds h lf up aboye all other pope in his Democracy. Let 
us examine his record a little. He has voted on only two con- 
tested-election cases in this House. In the Fiftieth Congress 
there was a report of the Committee on Elections inst Mr. 
White of Indiana, a Republican, and the gentleman from New 
York, whohad scarcely been in his seat during that entire Con- 
gress, hied himself here from his home and led the opposition 
to the majority report, the unanimousreport of the Democratic 
members of the committee, made the only speech that fell from 
his lips during that session, and succeeded in having Mr. White, 
a Republican, retained in his seat on this floor. 

The gentleman says I am found now in bad romp Where 
was he found then? How about this Congress, Mr. Speaker? 
We have only had one contested-election case determined in this 
House thus far—the case of Craig vs. Stewart. Where was the 
gentleman found then? He was one of two Democrats voting 
against the unanimous report of the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Elections. He was not in bad company then, I 
we re [Laughter.] 

friend from New York [Mr. FELLOws], for whom I have 
the highest regard, has referred in severe terms to Col. Noyes, 
the contestant. I am not here to defend Col. Noyes, though I 
have seen nothing to his discredit. He says that Col. Noyes does 
not live in the district which he seeks to represent on this floor. 
I believe the fact is that he hus two homes, or two places of resi- 
dence—one home in the district in question and another else- 
where. But if I am correctly informed, Mr. Bposker in regard 
to the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOWS] 
and his distinguished colleague [Mr. COCKRAN], neither of them 
lives in the district which he represents on this floor. [Laugh- 
ter. 
. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, like the other statements of 
the gentleman, that is incorrect as to me It is a fair evidence 
of the accuracy of the gentleman’s testimony. 


Mr. O’FERRALL. Ah! the gentleman seems to have re- 
turned to the Hall, which he left under fire. Lat me say to him 
he wants to be very independent; but he is always wrong when 
he is independent. [Laughter.] ` 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it becomes my duty, as chairman of the 
Committee on Elections, to close the discussion of this case; and I 
shall do it with that frankness which should characterize the 
utterances of every Representative on this floor at all times and 
under all circumstances. When in the organization of the com- 
mittees of this House it was the pleasure of the Speaker to ap- 

int me to the chairmanship of the Committee on Elections, I 

etermined that so far as I was concerned every case submitted 
to that committee should be decided upon the law and the facts. 

My conclusion in this case was based upon that determina- 
tion. I expected to be criticised for coming to thisconclusion. I 
expected criticism from blind perep and thoughtless zealots; 
but so far as they are concerned I care not the snap of my thumb; 
and I heed them no more than I do the little worm that crawls 
with its tiny feet across my pathway. They can do me no harm, 
sir; and their fury will only work sooner or later their own hu- 

These proceedings, Mr. Speaker, are not new on this floor. 
During my somewhat long service here there have been many 
contested-election cases heard and determined in this House. 

It is not the first time by any means that a Democratic com- 
mittee in a Democratic House has reported inst a Democrat 
in a contested-election case. In the Pore een Congress there 
were spore ainst of Mississippi, Sneker of Ala- 
bama, Massey of Virginia, and Wood of Kansas. In the Forty- 
ninth Con reports were made against the brilliant Hurd of 
Ohioand Kidd of Indiana; and in the Fiftieth Congress against 
Lowry of Indiana, Lynch of California, and the whole-souled, 
3 and able Worthington, of the State of Illinois all Dem- 
ocrats. 

These reports did not create a ripple of excitement in this 
House; and while the Democrats expressed regret that the com- 
mittee could not come to different conclusions, yet the reports 
were looked upon as the conclusions of men who were honest, and 
in every single instance except one, when the opposition was led 
by the gentieman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN], the reports 
were confirmed by this House. ; 

Now, what do we find, sir, on this floor? A state of feverish 
excitement; and I have ever since this case commenced found 
gentlemen with whom I have had the most intimate and pleasant 
relations, apparently cool in theirdemeanor towards me. Why? 
ee I dared to do what I believed to be right and to be my 

uty. 

I ask again, why all of this excitement? What is there in this 
case to take it out of the general rule and place it on a pinnacle 
sohigh? Distinguished Democrats have been unseated or de- 
nied seats in former Congresses without a ripple of excitement, 
as I have said. But now the deep waters are agitated and lashed 
into foam, as though some great political whale were exercising 
his mighty 8 influences and powers. ughter.] 

Now, sir, I want to come down to a discussion of the merits of 
this case; and permit me to say that while I listened attentively 
and witb much pleasure to the 5 words and dulcet tones 
of my dist hed friend from New York [Mr. FELLOWS], I 
was reminded of a remark that Mr. Lincoln is said to have made 
on some occasion. He said that when he sent aman out to buy a 
horse for him, he wanted him to be able to give him the points 
of the horse, and not how many hairs were in his tail. [Laugh- 


ter. : Š 

When this case came before the Committee on Elections for 
consideration, I took the notice and answer and read them. I 
found that the contestant relied upon the returns which had 
been written up on the nightof the election, and which had been 
declared by every court in New York to be the returns which 
must govern. I found on the other hand the contestee ins 
that on a recount he was elected, and asserting that there were 
some ill votes cast for Mr. Noyes, and that there was general 
fraud and bribery in the district. 

When the case came before the Committee on Elections the 
whole stress of the argument was placed on the recount, and I 
have here the brief of the contestee’s attorney, and while it will 
be found that this brief covers a little more than eleven pgss, 
more than eight pages of the eleven are taken up in the discus- 
sion of the recount, and only a passing notice is given to what is 
known as the Doyle ballots. 

In the argument before the committee the Doyle ballots were 
simply referred to in passing. The whole stress of the argument 
was a on the recount, to which alone the contestee pinned 


his faith. This Doyle ballot business is an afterthought, 
brought into this House by the contestee when everything else 
has been swept from under him. = 

Doyle ballots later. Let me dispose of 


But I will discuss the 
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some other matters now. In the povoriy of material, on day be- 
fore yesterday I believe it was, or possibly on the day when the 
discussion of this case commenced, my friend from Alabama, Gen. 
WHEELER, and my colleague from Alabama, Judge COBB, seemed 
to be running a race in order to present to the House a discovery 
which they claimed to have e, that the committee had over- 
looked a number of ballots for the contestee in the Third district 
of the Fifth ward of Elmira which in themselves were sufficient 
to elect the contestee as they insisted. They claimed that in 
this district there had been no recount, and that the count on 
the night of the election was sufficient to give Rockwell the seat. 
That district, Mr. Speaker, was not overlooked by the committee 
at all. It was claimed in the brief that there been a recount 
init. When we came to examine the matter we found there had 
been no recount. i 

On the night of the election, after the canvass of the votes, one 
of the three statements 5 by law to be made was prepared 
and sample ballots attached toit. There was nodiscrepancy dis- 
covered between this statement and the indorsement on the sam- 

le ballots the night of the election. The ballots were put in the 
Fox unlocked at the closing of the polls. The inspectors put 
the statement with the sample ballots on it in another box and 
locked it, and left both boxes in a skating rink, the skating rink 
3 livery stable with a door ing from the office into 
5 san and two doors leading from the stable directly into 

e rink. 

The next day when the inspectors went to prepare the other 
two stat:ments required, they found one of the doors open, and 
the box in which the returns were put the night before was 
unlocked. The key of the box in which the ballots were placed 
was still in the lock where it was left the night before, and the 
testimony shows that this key would unlock both boxes, and that 
the ballots were in the custody of no one and had been in a posi- 
tion where they could be easily tampered with by any evil-dis- 


rson. 

These returns had been tampered with between the closing of 
the polls and the returns of the inspectors on the day after the 
election. There was no discrepancy noticed, as I have said, the 
night of theelection when the statement was made up; and when 
the inspectors went back, finding this box unlocked, it showed 
beyond all question that the returns with the sample ballot at- 
tached had been handled by unauthorized persons and by cor- 
rupt fingers. And yet these gentlemen say that we must take 
what the ballots showed after being tampered with and not the 
statement prepared and signed on the night of the election and 
give Mr. Rockwell the benefit of this altered and corrupted re- 

t. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman from Virginia 
has alluded to me and charged me with making an improper 
statement. Let me ask the gentlemanif it is not true that these 
ballots were in charge of a man named Miller, a Republican? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. They were in charge of nobody, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The evidence shows that they 
were in charge of a „ : 

Mr. O'FERRALL. ey were left ina skating rink, where 
the election was held. Nobody was in charge of them. They 
were there on the table, and there was no better care taken of 
the other ballots which were relied upon in the recount in the 
other districts to retain Mr. Rockwell in his seat. They were 
left in the booths with nobody in charge of them, or taken to in- 

tors’ houses, in one case tossed on atable ina room adjoining 

e inspector's dining room, as he said; in another case put in 
the inspector's desk in his sitting room, according to his testi- 
mony, on the desk, according to the testimony of hisson. Inan- 
otter instance they were not found at all in the hands of any in- 

tor, but in the city engineer’s office dumped away with a lot 
of rubbish, and were picked out, taken to the clerk’s office, and 
counted. Mr. Speaker, this is the character of testimony upon 
which the contestee in this case wanted the House to seat him 
upon a recount. But he now abandons his claim as to the re- 
count—a recount which showed a gain for him at every precinct, 
and yet the count the night of the election was made by a board 
consisting, in each instance, of a majority of Democrats. Again 
alas Bate for Rockwell; a loss everywhere for Noyes. flow 
strange 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will you not inform the House 
that it is true that Jonathan Miller, a Republican, testified that 
there had been nochange in these returns? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OFERR . No, Ido not yield. 

5 55 W of e 3 the gentleman to the 
timony of Mr. Stapleton, page 145. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I want tosay to the gentleman that I know 

an old Quaker proverb, which says that “ if one toss salt on thee, 


it will do thee no harm unless thee has sore places.” [Laughter.] 
Please do not interrupt me. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there were some other discoveries by my 
friend and worthy colleague from Alabama [Mr. COBB]. t 
were those discoveries? That three men had been denied the 
right to vote for Mr. Rockwell; a man by the name of Klem- 
chunk, another by the name of Alexis, and still another by the 
name of Freeman. What are the facts in regard to these men? 
They were fellows who were so ignorant that they did not know 
how to vote, and miog went into the booths and after making ef- 
fort after effort ineffectually, they threw down the ballots and 
went out. The law says that if a man spoils a ballot he can get 
another while he is in the booth. If he spoils that, he can get 
another. If he spoils that he can get another, and he can get 
still a fourth ballot, but no more after that; but that he must vote 
before he leaves the election inclosure. The language of the 
statute is that the voter shall vote forthwith, and before leaving 
the inclosed space. . 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will N permit me? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Certainly I will. - f 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The language of the statute is, Mr- 
Speaker, that after the voter has gone into his booth and pre- 

ared his ballot according to thelaw, that then he must vote that 

ot forthwith before leaving the booth. There is no part of 

the law which in terms says he may not go back into the booth, 
if he has failed to vote the first time. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, here is the law: 

He shall then vote in the manner provided by law, forthwith, before leav- 
ing the inclosed space. 

That is, after entering the booth he must vote before leaving it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is what I said. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. That is the exact language of the law; but 
these men surrendered their right to vote, they threw their bal- 


lots down, and said they would not make any further effort. - 


They went out and somebody got hold of two of them and took 
them back and the inspectors of election, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, decided they had no right to reanter the booth, and that 
they had surrendered their right to vote. ` 

Now, I come down to 3 of the Doyle ballots. There 
were; as you have repeatedly heard on this floor, 16 ballots 
known as the Doyle ballots cast for Mr. Noyes—ballots upon 
which the name of Earle, who was a candidate for judge of The 
court of appeals, had been erased and A. Doyle, B. Doyle, ete., 
substituted. These ballots were Republican paster ballots, 
marked, no doubt, before they were taken into the election 
booth; marked, it may be, for a fraudulent purpose, by Duncan 
McArthur, a Republican committeeman. I will admit that now, 
for the sake of argument, but I deny that there is one particle 
of saiman Bo this record to show that a single solitary voter 
who casta Doyle ballot was contaminated or debauched. Now, 
upon whose testimony do they base the charge that these Doyle 
ballots represented purchased votes? They have but one wit- 
ness upon whom thoy base it. 

Mr. EELER of Alabama. Two. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Only one; that is the man Ollie Ferris. 
And what is the character of his testimony? He says that he 
voted one of these ballots. 

What ballot was it—A., B., or C. Doyle? 

Idon't know. It was given to me by Duncan McArthur. 

It was given to him by Duncan MacArthur. 


What did you get for voting the ballot? 
A. I got no A 
a ou get any money? 


. No. 
Did you get any mise? 
A. No. EE 


And after denying time after time that he had received any- 
thing, down to the question, they have him yne that he 
gota pair of ts. That deposition was taken by a shorthand 
reporter, and when the reporter read it as he had written it, to 
the witness, he said, You have got me down as saying that he 

ve me a of pants. I did not say that I got a pair of pants. 

said I wished I had got a pair of ts.” He insisted that his 
deposition should be corrected, and when the notary declined to 
make the correction he refused to sign it, and it ap in the 
record unsigned. And yet these gentlemen, on that repudiated 
and unsigned statement of this witness, undertake tosay that not 
only Ferris but fifteen other men must have the curse of bribery 
stamped upon them because they cast Doyle ballots. Now, there 
is not a particle of testimony in this record connecting a human 
being with one of these Doyle ballots, except the testimony of 
Ollie Ferris. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I think you are mistaken, my friend. 

Mr. O°FERRALL. Istand to be corrected. If Iam wrong I 
would be very glad to becorrected. But if there is anything on 
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earth with which I am familiar it is this record. Ihave read it 
page by page and line by line, and I know it from one lid to the 


other. Now, I say oea you take Aree meore e Here he 
did not get a pair o ts or an else, there is no g in 
the n to eure that he — 5 a corrupted voter. Take his 
corrected testimony and there is no evidence to show that these 
Doyle ballots were given to any purchased voter. If you insist 
upon his repudiated statement, you have him standing as a self- 
im ed witness, by making a statement and then denying it, 
and no court or jury in christendom would credit him. 

It is claimed that two other men who were examined by the 
contestee as witnesses voted Doyle ballots, a man by the name 
of Sheridan and a man by the name of Green. Sheridan did not 
vote a Doyle ballot. the Doyle ballots were Republican 

aster ballots. He swears that Duncan McArthur gaye him a 
Noyes paster ballot, and that he was a Democrat. This could 
not have been a Doyle ballot. Why? All the Doyle ballots 
were Republican paster ballots. He swears that the ticket he 
got from McArthur was a Noyes paster—that is, that a Noyes 

ter was put on a ticket over Rockwell’s name, and this must 
tees been a Democratic paster, for if it had been a Doyle bal- 
lot a Noyes paster would not have been necessary, for 
name was y on it. 

I would like the gentleman to say if I.am not correct as to 
that. But there is no evidence that Sheridan even voted the 
ticket McArthur gave him. 

Now, as to Green. There is not a particle of testimony to 
show that Green voted a Doyle ballot even if he voted the ballot 
which he got from Harmon, and as to that his deposition is silent. 
But the committee assuming, rather violently perhaps, that these 
two men had voted the ballots given them, take from Noyes’s 
ponon two votes, and you will so find it in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Let us discuss now the Doyle ballots directly. At the election 
in controversy & judge of the court of appeals of New York was 
elected. Neither of the great parties made a nomination, but 
the respective state committees of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican parties placed the name of Robert Earl on their respective 
tickets. This action upon the part of these committees created 
some dissatisfaction in both parties and the name of Robert Earl 
was scratched in different portions of the Twenty-eighth district 
and in other sections of the State. In Montgomery Conni „out- 
side of the district, it was scratched; in Tompkins County though 
Judge Earl, as I have said, was running on the Democratic and 
Republican tickets, he fell behind the combined vote of Noyes 
and: Rockwell 62 votes; in Schuyler County he received 118 votes 
less, so there was much scratching in these counties. 

In Fayette, Seneca County, his name was erased on 8 ballots 
and other names inserted; on 2 ballots the names of well-known 
citizens, and on the others the names of persons unknown in that 
section, among them the names of J. Smith and Sam Smalls. 

In the fourth and fifth districts of Seneca County his name 
was scratched on 38 ballots, 16 of them being the Doyle ballots. 

Now, as I have said, the two men who are shown to have been 
bribed did not vote Doyle ballots, as far as the evidence discloses. 
One of them (Sheridan) certainly did not, for he voted, if he 
voted the ticket he got from Harmon, a Democratic paster with 
Noyes’s name on it, and all the Doyle ballots were ublican 
pasters. The other (Green) did not know what was on his ticket, 
nor was he told. As to Ferris, I repeat that his testimony dis- 
closes the fact, if it discloses anything, that he was not bribed, 
or that he was a fellow with no moral sensibility and utterly un- 
worthy of credit. 

Then, with no evidence whatever of fraud in connection with 
the Doyle ballots, is the mere fact that the initials A, B, C, and 
so on were used sufficient to convince any reasonable mind that 
they were e raudulent, not only in their preparation, 
for that is not enough, but in their use by the voters? 

Fraud is never presumed; the gentleman of Alabama says that 
it is hard to establish it. Yes, it is hard to establish it, and one 
great reason is the law will not aid you with preon Sees the 
evidence must be so 3 that you can not escape the convic- 
tion that it exists. you have direct evidence well and good, 
but if you have circumstances only, these circumstances must be 
so strong and convincing as to lead you irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion, according to human experience, that fraud must exist. 

Now, sir, while I do not think it is necessary, certainly it is 
not incumbent on me, to suggest reasons for the preparation of 
the Doyle ballots, yet, as the gentlemen sustaining the minority 
report suggest a fraudulent reason, I want to suggest honest rea- 
sons. 2 


oyes's 


I can account for these ballots in many ways consistent with 
honesty of purpose, so far as the voters, at least, were concerned; 
and if the facts of the case were even consistent with dishonest; 
as well as honesty, this House, like a judicial tribunal, shoul 
adopt the construction in favor of honesty. 


What reasons can I suggest for the preparation and use of 
these ballots? 

There was much scratching of Earl’s name everywhere, and 
fictitious names were frequently used. 

There was dissatisfaction with Earl’s candidacy, and this was 
80 t as to lead some to an exhibition of a contemptuous po: 
sition. We are not strangers to the exhibition of such feeling; 
we have observed it in our own political lives; and if these bal- 
lots were intended to manifest that feeling, it was done in no 
more striking way than you have seen and I have seen. The 
man who prepared them, if he had that purpose in view, violated 
no law, neither did the men who voted them. 

Again, they may have been prepared to spot” voters, as the 
saying is; they may have been given to men whose politics were 
doubtful, in order that they might be located. I have heard of 
marks being put on tickets, without the knowledge of voters, to 
ascertain whether they were really what they professed to be in 
their daily conversations. 

Again, they may have been prepared to meet the demand for 
scratched ots and to relieve the party of the trouble of think- 
ing of names to put on them, fictitious or real. 

Again, they may have been given to some man who for a con- 
sideration had to deliver votes and marked so that it 
might be ascertained at the counting whether he had fulfilled 
his contract, and by him given to voters who were utterly igno- 
rant of his corrupt purposes. 

Why, sir, there are many suggestions I might make which are 
perfectly reasonable and consistent with honesty upon the part 
of the voters. . 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. COBB] and other gentlemen 
entered the field of conjecture in favor of guilty knowledge upon 
the part of the voters; I enter the field in favor of innocence. 
They array themselves against the law which presumes every 
man innocent of a crime, a violation of law, or a dishonest act 
until he is proved guilty; I stand on the side of the law, and in 
its name I demand that the crime of bribery shall not be stamped 
upon these 16 men who voted these Doyle ballots by a system of 
guessing or by suspicions which may come into the mind of even 
as fair a gentleman as my colleague on the committee 5 COBB 
usually is, for, so far as the evidence goes, they are as honest an 
honorable as either my colleague or myself. 

I now desire to call attention to a decision of one of the supreme 
courts of New York, in which the court held that evidence such 
as is relied upon in this case is entirely insufficient to cast out 
ballots similar to the Doyle ballots. 

The decision was rendered by Justice Barnard on the 13th day 
o 3 1890, and I will quote only the part bearing upon 
this case: 


As tothe 18 ballots in East Fishkill, there is more cause for hesitation. 
Here it may be claimed that a man has gone to the voter and said: We 
have designed a scheme under which we will agree to pay you for your vote 
if the ballot marked with this particular name on it comes out of the box.“ 
But you can't destroy 18 ballots because a man has gone to one voter and 
made such a proposition as that. You claim to have f that this 
sition was made to one or more parties and failed. ou may surmise that 
in other cases it succeeded, but you can't take away these 18 votes on such 
surmise without a icle of proof. - 

I am not responsible for the enforcement of à law. To make out your case 
gn must find the eighteen men who voted these ballots and take the list, A, 

„and C, D, and E, F, each one by himself, and show he did it with evil in- 
tent. You rest your whole case on the assumption that every man is respon- 
sible for all there is on his ballot. The individual voter can’t be deprived 
of his vote on such an assumption. There is no doubt evidence here of an 
pe sa combination, but you can't destroy all the votes in the box on such 
evidence. Aman may just as easily have voted one of these ballots inno- 
cently as with fraudulent intent. Suppose they tried to buy one man or two 
men on ballots marked in this yay and failed? Suppose they bought some 
votes that were put in the box? t does not prove that all the votes that 
are alike were put there with wrong intent. These votes must be presumed 
to have been properly and honestly cast unless there is proof as to each 
voter to the contrary. I will quash these papers. 


It will be observed that the court held that you could not place 
men under the curse of bribery by such testimony as is relied 
upon in this case. 

My colleague [Mr. COBB of Alabama] insists that this decision 
has been reversed. I insist that it has not. Here is the decision 
upon which he relies, as I understand. I quote the language of 
the court: 

To my mind, as to the 18 ballots in East Fishkill the evidence was sum- 
cient to establish a co for the poepoe of committing a fraud in 
casting of ballots, but what evidence shall be satisfactory proof that any one 
ballot was bought or cast in fraud of the law is a dificult subject to which to 
apply any cast-iron rule, as the circumstances must differ in each case; but 
where a cons) y is established to defraud, and some ballots containing a 
certain ed mark are shown to haye been cast in pursuance of such con- 
spiracy, it seems to me that all ballots containing such specified mark ought 
to be wn out of the count. 

It is utterly impracticable to prove an intent of each individual voter, ex- 
cept by the voter himself, and such evidence can not be compelled as that 
would require him to testify to his own guilt. The law is, therefore, under 
such a construction, nugatory. 

is established. 


In the case under discussion no conspirac 
There is no evidence in connection with the Doyle oa ex- 
tis not 


cept the repudiated and unsigned statement of Ferris. 
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shown by a scintilla of proof that any ballot was cast in pursu- 
ance of any conspiracy, much less a Doyle ballot. There were 
probably two ballots cast for Noyes by Sheridan and Green which 
were purchased, but it is a insist that there was a conspir- 
acy established by any progf in the record. 

e gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOWS] laid Sle 
stress upon the point that the Doyle ots were all Republican 
“nasters.” He grew eloquent, and pressed upon the House with 
all his power the fact that they were Republican pasters. He 
followed that up with the statement that all of the 28 marked 
ballots were Democratic official ballots, 

Now, the record shows that every one of those 28 marked bal- 
lots cast for Rockwell were Democratic“ rs,” marked be- 
fore they were taken into the booth, or at least before they were 
cast. The gentleman from New York, however, corrected him- 
self afterwards, so that the position he took as to the Doyle bal- 
lots was a boomerang—it shot backwards as well as forward, and 
his denunciation of the Doyle ballots applied as well to the 28 
marked ballots cast for Rockwell. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman permitaquestion right 
there? : 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Yes, sir, certainly. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. Does the record show that those 28 ballots 
cast for Mr. Rockwell were marked before they went in? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. There is no evidence as to where they 

were marked. Í 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I noticed the point made by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FELLOWS], that there had been no suffi- 
cient notice on this point, and that this evidence was brought in 
at the end of the rebuttal testimony, and I think it is a very ma- 
terial inquiry whether the ballots were marked before they were 
taken out of the ballot box. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Yes. Now I want the attention of the 
House to what I am about to say. I repeat that every one of 
those 28 marked ballots cast for Mr. Rockwell in the city of El- 
mira, his home, was a Democratic paster. Every one of those 
Democratic ters was found in the ballot box when the box 
was opened t nigis after the polls closed. So farin answer 
to the question of the gentleman from Tennessee. They were 
in there, marked. As to when the testimony was taken in re- 
gard to these 28 marked ballots, I will say that it was taken in 
the time for rebuttal testimony—the last ten days. 

But there was no charge in the notice which was given by Mr. 
Noyes as to these marked ballots, nor was there any charge in 
the answer to the notice asto marked ballots upon the other side; 
not a particle. And, Mr. Speaker, coming down to strict plead- 
ing, the 988 in this case in regard to the Doyle“ ballots 
was not admissible any more than the testimony in regard to the 
28 ballots. Noyes, however, exhibiting a spirit of fairness, did 
not object to the testimony in relation to the Doyle ballots, but 
Mr. Rockwell did object most strenuously to the introduction of 
testimony as to the marked ballots cast at his own home, 
possibly at his own precinct. 

If there had been nothing wrong as to the 28 ballots, how easy 
it would have been to show it from the witnesses called; they 
were friends of Mr. Rockwell, Democratic officers of election, 
Democratic inspectors, the Democratic clerk, and the Demo- 
cratic supervisor. Let us right here see what was done. Will- 
jam Sheehan was first sworn after this style, I imagine: 

ace your hand u th k Almig 
truth, the whole trula, and nothing but the trata. Sty GOG to tell the 
And then this question is propounded to him: 
Were you a Democratic inspector of elections in the second district, 
Fifth ward, and assisted in the count? 
A. I was, and I did. 
327 Have you any knowledge of the meaning ot the marks upon these bal; 


Dumb, dumb, dumb as an oyster he stands! 
Next Michael Connolly was sworn: 
Put your hand upon the book, and swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 
2 woe you a clerk of the board at the general election, November 4, 1890? 
was, 
i 75 Have you any knowledge of the meaning of the marks upon these bal- 
o 


He stands as dumb as a post. 

Mr. ALLEN. That had been objected to, had it not? 

Mr. OFERRALL. I have already stated that; but if Mr. 
Rockwell and his attorneys were not afraid of the truth in ref- 
erence to this matter, why did they object? 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina. Because there was no 
Si eps) or rebuttal. 

Mr. O'F ALL. They were his own friends testifying, and 
yet he feared their testimony. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, it is fair that this mat- 

r— 


M-. OFERRALL. My dear friend, sufficient time has been 
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pven you heretofore to get your side of this case before the 
ouse. You had three hours. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. This point was never-made before. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. What point? 7 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. ‘As to the reason why they did not 
allow this evidence to come in. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. That is your own fault. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama., Does the gentleman decline to yield? 

Mr. OFERRALL. I decline to yield at this point. Ido not 
want to have my argument broken up. 

Next Jerry McCarthy was sworn: 

re 4 you ballot clerk at the general election held November 4, 18907 
ieee you any knowledge of the meaning of the marks upon these bal- 

He hears, but his tongue is silent. 

Next John D. Donovan was sworn: 


1 . you a Democraticinspectorat the general election held November 


A. Lwas. 
i HEYS you any knowledge of the meaning of the marks upon these bal- 
0 


He looks away into space, and refuses to answer. 
Next Thomas Cooklyn was sworn: 
Q. Were you a Democratic ie ee at the general election, November 
4, es and assisted in the count 
W. 


as. 
avo you any knowledge of the meaning of the marks upon these bal- 


lo 

Mr. Cooklyn stands dumb, dumb, dumb. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Why? 

Mr. OFERRAL.L. Because there was something behind it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, no; that is not the reason. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. If this thing could have been cleared up, 
Mr. Rockwell or his counsel never would have objected, because 
every one of these witnesses was Rockwell's friend. They were 
the Democratic officers of the election. How easily they could 
have answered, I know nothing about those ballots.” How 
simple would have been their answers. What little time would 
have been consumed. Oh, Mr. Speaker, those refusals were 
most ominous. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOWS] 
says the marking may have been done by the officers of the elec- 
tion in counting. Oh!no. They were marked when they were 
taken out of the ballot box, and besides, why should they have 
marked these 28 Democratic pasters and no other ballots? How 
unreasonable. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama rose. ‘ 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I hope the gentleman will not disturb me? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I could explain that matter in amin- 
ute, if the gentleman would allow me. 

Mr. OFERRALIL. “I know the galled jade will wince,” and 
22 5 shoes will pinch. 

8 5 COBB of Alabama. You have the conclusion, and cer- 
Mr O’'FERRALL. Yes, sir, I have the conclusion and I pro- 
to conclude. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I see you do. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I suggest to the gentleman from Vir- 

inia that it might enlighten some members of the House who, 
ike myself, have not heard the whole of this discussion, if he 
would allow the gentleman from Alabama to make hisstatement. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Iam willing to give every chance in the 
world to any member who wants to understand this case. I sup- 
posed my friend from Alabama [Mr. COBB] had all the informa- 
tion he desired in this matter, and that I could not enlighten 
him any; but if any member of the House desires me to yield for 
a question, I am ready to do so. 

r. BLANCHARD. I wish to pay to the gentleman that I 
have just returned to the city,and until to-day have not heard 
the discussion of this case at all. I have tried to get some light 
from the debate this morning,and have received much; but I 
think it important the gentleman from Virginia should let the 
gentleman from Alabama make the statement which he rose to 
make just now. My vote might be affected by it. 

Mr. OFERRALL- Mr. Speaker, how much time have I? 

A MEMBER. We will give you all the time you want. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman from Virginia allow me 
to ask a queston? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. In the opinion of the gentleman from Virginia 
why dia those witnesses refuse to make response to those ques- 
tions? 

Mr. O'FERRALL, You ask my opinion? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. My opinion is this, that there was corrup- 
tien in those 28 ballots, and that those Democratic officiais knew 
something in regard to them. That is my judgment. 

They were Rockwell’s friends; he must have known what their 


- 
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testimony would be, and he sealed their lips and put padlocks on 
their mouths. ; 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, Why did not you call them 

Mr. GREELEAF, Will the gentleman from Virginia allow 
me a question? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GREENLEAF. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if these 28 ballots which were cast for Rockwell, the 
marked ballots, wereso marked that they could have been identi- 
fied by the individual voter? f 

Mr. OFERRALL. Well, I do not know whether each voter 
could have done so or not. It is difficult to say. There were 
peculiar marks, or a series of marks, by which those familiar 
with their meaning could doubtless have recognized them. Some 
had check marks in one shape, and some in another; some had 
the figure 3, some the figure 5, and some the figure 8 in the corner 
diagonally opposite to the check marks. It was in my opinion a 
cunningly devised oyren of . Now, it can not be imag- 
ined that they would have been marked in that peculiar way ex- 
cept for a purpose. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia a question, with his consent. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Well, I always like to be accommodating, 
but I would prefer to proceed. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. I have not interfered in this mat- 
ter at all, and I only want to ask a question for my own informa- 


on. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Very well. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri. And it is this: ~All of the Doyle 
ballots were paster ballots furnished by some outsiders; but all 
of these other ballots, these 28, were obtained, as I understand, 
from the ballot clerk? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, no. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I will be very glad to give the gentleman 
information upon that point. f 

Mr. ON of Missouri. I only want to get at the facts. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Then I will state to the gentleman that 
the Doyle ballots were Republican pasters and that the Rockwell 
ballots were Democratic pasters. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. Not pasters in both cases? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Yes, tapere all pasters. 

Mr. ONEILL of Missouri. en this other question with 
your consent: The mark was not on the paster, was it? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. The marks were all on the ters. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. My information is that the mark 
was on the corner of the ballot. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Oh, no; it was on the paster. 
covers the ballot almost — 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. Now, another question. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I do not think that I can yield further to 
questions from the gentleman. I must proceed. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri I do not know how much time you 
have, but I understand it to be unlimited. 

Mr, OFERRALL. I understand that, but my powers of en- 
durance are not unlimited. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. I do not want to exhaust the gen- 
tleman’s powers; and if he will yield me five minutes I can much 
better round w my garenon t by interrupting him. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Well, I do not propose to do that. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Iwish to sak if it is true, as has been sug- 
gesied to me, that the reason the officers of election refused to 
answer in the case to which you have referred, was because the 
counsel objected and instructed them not to answer. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I do not know why they refused unless, as 
I have stated, they knew there was some g wrong. They 
were not bound to close their mouths because the counsel ob- 
jected. 

CMR BLOUNT. Is it a fact that the counsel instructed them 
not to answer? 

Mr. OFERRALL. The counsel for Mr. Rockwell raised ob- 
jections to the testimony and advised the witnesses that they 
were not bound to answer, and they seemed to be very willing to 
follow hisadyice—they were Democratic officials—and eachsays, 
under advice of counsel, I decline to answer.“ When the Repub- 
lican officers of election were called the counsel did not advise 
them not toanswer. This is to me very significant. 

Mr. BLOUNT. On what grounds did the counsel object? 

Mr. OFERRALL. The counzel objected on the ground, ashe 
stated, that the testimony was taken out of time. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. Is there a scintilla of evidence, a 
line or a syllable anywhere showing corruption on the part of 
Mr. Rockwell? B 

Mr. OFERRALL. Well, have you the floor or havs I? 


The paster 


Mr. ONEILLof Missouri. Well, you can have it now, if you 
answer that question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OFERRALL. Iam very sorry the gentlemanfrom Missouri 
has found it necessary, ever since the consideration of this case 
commenced, to absent himself and has not listened to the dis- 
cussion of so important a matter. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. If you will give me five minutes 
of your time—— 

r. OFERRALL. No, sir; Ido not propose to do that. Ido 
not think you know anything about the case, and you could not 
learn it in five minutes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri. ell, if I did not know more about 
it than you do I think I would take my seat. I know that there 
has been N and rottenness shown clearly and conclu- 
sively on one side and none on the other» 

Mr. OFERRALL. Iam satisfied that if there has been cor- 
ruption and fraud on one side, there has been on the other. If 
the Doyle ballots are corrupt, the 28 marked ballots cast for 
Rockwell are corrupt. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Misso uri. Where is the evidence? 

Mr. OFERRALL. In this record; and if you had read it, it 
seems to me you would have seen it. I believe, and I desire to 
state now and e my responsibility as a man and a Democrat, 
that Hosea H. kwell holds a seat upon this floor by fraud, 
not of the inspectors of election, I will not charge that, but by 
a change of the returns between the time that the ballots were 
counted and the time of the recount. His certificate was based 
upon returns stee infraud. This is my belief, firm and fixed. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina. The gentleman is mis- 
taken in su ing that that marking was on the paster. 

Mi. OFERRALL. I quote from the testimony, page 25 of the 
record: 


Charles Tidd: 4 
Q. What was the character of these marked ballots? 
A. Dem: tic 


A. They were full Democratic pasters. 

Passing on I will refer now to a point made by my worthy col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. COBB] and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GILLESPIE] in their minority 
report. They started out with the assertion that because the 
Doyle ballots were marked, they were void. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My friend is entirely in error, and he 
ought not to quote me and insist upon it when I say that he is 

error. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Sp aon; the gentleman said that the 
statute of the State.of New York made the marking of a ballot 
for the 18785 757 of identification — 

i Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina. By the man who cast 
t— 

Mr. OFERRALL (continuing). For the pu of identifi- 
cation by the man who castit a void ballot, and he assigned as 
the reason that the act of marking was made & misdemeanor, 
and te man was made liable to punishment. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. It is correct in part. My proposi- 
tion is that under the New York law whenever a ballot is 
marked for the purpose of identification it becomes a void ballot, 
but in order to show that it was marked for identification you 
must have evidence that tends toestablish that fact, separate and 
apart from the marking. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Very well. Now,Isay, Mr. Speaker, with 
emphasis, that if each one of these Doyle ballots had been marked 
by the voter himself for the express purpose of being identified 
by him, they would not be void ballots. All the decisions of 
all the land are to that effect. I have a decision here from the 
State of New York, not of the court of last resort, but of the su- 
promo court in special term, a decision rendered by Judge Froth- 

ngham Fish, in which the very question that is involved in this 
case came up. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. There is a later decision. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Iam not speaking about that. 
about that, and it is not upon this point, either. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, it is. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Do not interrupt me, please. You com- 
plained very much of it yourself when you were speaking. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I know Idid,and I not interrupt 
you greg to correct you. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. You have made your argument. You 
have submitted it to the House. 

A MEMBER. For three hours. : 

Mr. O'FERRALL. For more than three hours you occupied 
the time of the House, and you ought to have been able to say 
all that you could say in that time. [{Applause.] 

Mr. BB of Alabama. I did not make any misstatement, 
Mr. Speaker. 


I know all 


Mr. O'FERRALL. Well, of course I know my friend does not. 
mean to say that in any offensive sense. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not at all. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I would spurn myself if I 
were to make any intentional misstatement on this floor. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is correct. I do not question 

that. 
Mr, OFERRALL. This was a case from the county of Mont- 
gomery, entirely outside of this district, where Judge Earl's 
name was scratched on a number of tickets—I do not know how 
many—and fictitious names written upon the ballots. The case 
went before that court, presided over by Judge Frothingham 
Fish, and he held that even if these ballots had been marked by 
the voters themselves for the pur of identification by them- 
selves that did not avoid the ballot; that the statute does not go 
that far; and so it is with every other authority which I have 
here. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Was not that before the ballot law of 
1890 was passed? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Of course not. The ballot law of 1890 was 
involved, and this case grew out of the very election from which 
this contestsprung. It wason the Earl ots that the scratch- 
ing was done, just as if was in this election. And for theenter- 

ment and instruction of my friend, I will read from this 
opinion, in order that there may be no doubt about it: 

Certain ballots had been rejected by the inspectors as defective for having 
tbe namns or e a . tor sng ot She court 
tome them for a money co deration and to identify the ballots. 

Now, what does the court say? The court says this: 

Section 35 of the act de any voter from placing any mark on the 
ballot by means of which it can be identified as the one voted by and 
makes the person who does so guilty of a emeanor. Noother forfeiture 
ee eae The ballot, if so marked, is not condemned and can not be re- 

There is the authority ofthe New York court. Now, I willfollow 
that up by a decision of the court of last resort of the State of 
Colorado. Hereitis. Listen toit. The judge says: 

I find no case, and I think none can be found where the deduction of such 
votes is allowed from the count in the absence of legislative expression 
against counting or receiving the same. 

I have read from the case of Kellogg vs. Hickman, 12 Colorado 
Reports, pages 260 and 261. 

follow this up with a decision of the Wisconsin court of ap- 


eet te bate the mee, eae ae . vision in re- 
t to the word “judiciary,” printed on judicial ballots. e law making 
necessary is not affected or repealed by this statute, and this necessary 
practice under it is not in conflict with this statute. It is not certain that 
this statute ought not to be so construed as to embrace only printing, en- 
graving. device, or mark that in itself indicates, or may be naturally used or 
tended to indicate, how an elector votes at an election; but this statute 
does not prohibit the voting such a bailot or de2lare the vote itself illegal. 

I have read from the case of the State ex rel. Briesen vs. Bar- 
den, 77 Wisconsin Reports, pages 609 and 610. 

Surely my colleagues will no longer sung o their position 
after this array of authorities, which could be multiplied with- 
out limit, nst them. 

To the same effect I have the two reports referred to hereto- 
fore that were made unanimously in the Forty-second 9 
by both Democrats and Republicans, and adopted by the House 
in the cases of Giddings us. Clarke, from the State of Texas, an 
McKenzie vs. Braxton, from my own State of Virginia. 

These decisions settled that question; so that even if all these 
parties marked the ballots they voted for identification by them- 
selves they were not void, and we fall back upon the sole question 
as to whether they were marked for a fraudulent purpose or to 
indicate the ballots of debauched voters. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will the gentleman read these 


cases? 
Mr. O’FERRALL. I will let you read them when you get 


me. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I wanted you to read them, and 
you refuse to do so. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, these Doyle ballots 
were known to be in existence the very night of the election. 
They were found in the ballot box, and one of Mr. Rockwell’s 
friends, one of the inspectors of the election, carried them around 
in his pocket for twenty-four hours, and until they were pinned 
or as samples on the returns. He then took them out 
of vest pocket. I will not stop to criticise that action upon 
hispart. Thatisthefact. Youcanplace whatever construction 
upon it you please. The contestee's friends knew of their ex- 


istence the night of the election and they were counted with- 
out protest, and when Col. Noyes went before the supreme court 
asking that the State canvassers, or county canvassers in the first 


1 75 should be required to canvass the votes in the five districts 


acco to the statements written out on the night ot 


the election and as the result was 1 roclaimed, it would 


have been perfectly competent for Mr. Rockwell to have there 
3 to raise the question as to the Doyle ballots. He could 

ve done it by counter-charges. He did not do it. He could 
have done it by instituting an independent proceeding in the 
shape of a mandamus to require the rejection of these ballots. 
He did not do it. 

Why; Mr. Speaker, the supreme court of the State of New 
York had jurisdiction, and took jurisdiction in precisely a simi- 
lar case since, and seated a Democratic senator in the present 
senate of New York. Over 1, 200 Republican ballots were wo 
out in one senatorial district in the State of New York because 
they were marked ballots, and therefore void under the statute 
of New York, amended since the election in controversy arose. 
Jurisdiction attached to the court under and by virtue of the stat- 
ute of 1880, not repealed or affected by the new election statute, 
which provided for the correction’of errors in the counting of 
votes or illegal ballots. 

So that Mr. Rockwell had his remedy either by counter- 
charges in the mandamus proceeding instituted by Noyes or by 
an independent proceeding instituted by himself. But neither 
he nor his astute counsel had any idea that there was anything 
in the question, or they were afr: 
well’s own home in the city of Elmira in regard to the 28 marked 
ballots, which were discovered the.night of the election, and a 
protest entered against counting them by the friends of Noyes. 

Mr. MAGNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Oh, well, yes. 

Mr. MAGN Does the gentleman insist that the contestee 
could have raised any 5 as to these 16 ballots in the pro- 
ceedings instituted by Col. Noyes in the supreme court? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Ihave already stated, Mr. Speaker, that 
I believe he could, and besides that, there was nothing to prevent 
him from suing out a mandamus himself. : 

Mr. MAG Then let me, as a lawyer practicing in New 
York, tell the gentleman that Mr. Rockwell could not have 
raised that question in those proceedings orin any other pro- 
ceeding than a quo warranto for the purpose of going into the 
merits of the whole controversy, and that, having the title to the 
seat in the shape of the certificate of election, he could not have 
instituted such a proceeding independently. 

Mr. OFERR [differ with the gentleman, and he simply 

uts his opinion against mine. The case of The People e rel. vs. 

he Board of County Canvassers of Onondaga County and Rufus 
T. Peck will sustain my position, I think. Noyes was insisting 
that the returns prepared the night of the election prope 
showed the result, and it would have been competent for we. 
to insist, not only that these returns did not correctly state the 
numberof votes each had received, but in addition that illegal 
ballots had been cast for Noyes and counted for him, and should 
be rejected. . * 

Now, Mr. Speaker, nothing of that kind was done by the con- 
testee. He made no effort whatever to present the question as 
to the Doyle” ballots by counterchargesin the mandamus pro- 
ceedings instituted by Mr. Noyes, nor did he do it by instituting 
distinct proceedings himself. He had an able and astute attorney 
before the committee, and who represented him all the way 
through this case in the taking of his proof and in the courts, 
and he is himself a practicing lawyer. I repeat that this point 
about the Doyle“ ballots was an afterthought. 

There was no serious attention given to it before the Commit- 
tee on Elections. There never was any serious consideration 
given to it in the brief of the contestee; but, after everything 
else had been swept away and there was no ground on which he 
could stand, then, like a drowning man grasping at a straw, he 
plants himself upon the 16 ‘‘ Doyle” ballots and raises a techni- 
cal 3 as to the admission of testimony in regard to the 28 
marked ballots cast for him, when, technically, he himself had 
no right to introduce any testimony at all in regard to the Doyle” 
ballots, there being noch in answer to the notice of con- 
test upon which it could be z 

Mr. BUTLER. Imay have misunderstood the gentleman, but 


I understood him to say a moment ago that the Committee on- 


Elections gave no serious consideration to the Doyle” ballots. 
Mr. OFERRALL. I did not say that. I said that the attor- 


neys who argued the case before the committee did not deal with 


the Doyle“ ballots seriously, neither the counsel for the con- 
testee nor the counsel for the contestant. They merely gave 
them a passing notice. But when the committee came to con- 
sider the question and when it was found that Mr. Rockwell 
could not be given the seat upon the recount, then attention was 
given by the committee to the Doyle” ballots and 

Mr. BB of Alabama.- Is the gentleman aware 


d of the same question at Rock- 
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Mr. O’FERRALL. I can not yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But are youaware that you are mak- 
ing an attack upon your colleagues which is unjustified? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. In what way am I doing it? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. You are doing it by intimating —— 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (interposing). 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Virginia be extended without limit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I want to know what that re- 
quest means? Can the gentleman, when he is through with his 
speech, give the time to four or five other people or is he to have 
only time enough to complete his own remarks? 

A MEMBER. Just time to te aha his own argument. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama, that the time of the gentleman 
from Virginia be indefinitely extended? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Iam satisfied, Mr. Speaker, that my 
very ial friend—for we are friends and this matter has not 
disturbed our friendship in the least—has unintentionally done 

injustice to the minority of the Committee on Elections. 
4 r. OFERRALIL. Oh, no. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. He does them injustice when he as- 
serts that having failed upon one point they searched out another. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I did not say that, Mr. Speaker; I did not 
say that having tallied upon one point they took up another. But 
I want to say this, and I want to proclaim it to this House now, 
though I suppose it is unnecessary for me to do so, that I am a 
Democrat from crown to toe and a partisan too, in some respects 
perhaps too much of a partisan, and I was anxious to seat the 
contestee, if I could do so in conscience, but I am not so much 
of a partisan, Mr. Speaker, as to turn my head away and refuse 
to see the right simply because the right will hurt my party 
friend, nor do I belong to that small class of Democrats, if there 
be such a class, who will twist and contort testimony, who will 
act upon unwarrantable assumptions, who will raise doubts where 
no doubt exists, and conjure up facts in order to retain a Demo- 
crat upon this floor. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Does the gentleman mean to impute 
that to the minority of the committee? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Let me go on. 

neg COBB of Alabama. But you are making a personal at- 
tack. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Ihave not meant to attack the gentleman 
personally. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No; but your language bears that 
construction. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Well, I withdraw . that may ap- 
pear to reflect personally upon my friend from Alabama. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But do you admit that I was as hon- 
est as you wers in this matter? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Ihavenottheslightest doubt of it; though 
I just wish to say this to my friend in a good-humored way, that if I 
had undertaken to follow all his peregrinations in this case the 
Lord only knows where I would have landed before I got through. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. 
opportunity for a word. 

r. OFERRALL. All right. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Mr. S er, the gentleman has 
ielded to me a moment. Ido not believe that the gentleman 
has any personal feelings so far as I am concerned, but he has 
made a false impression upon the House. He knows as well as 
I do that when this matter was under discussion in the committee 
we considered it a entatively and raised all these various 
points, so far as we discussed it together. We did not go through 
the whole record, but, so far as we did go, everything was said 
one side or the other that occurred to us 
Mr. OFERRALL. Now, do not make a speech. 
Mr. FORNEY. He is entitled to, after your remark. 
Mr.O'FERRALL. I suggest to my worthy and distinguished 
friend from Alabama [Mr. FORNEY] that his colleague [Mr. COBB] 
- is able to take care of himself. 
Mr. FORNEY. Yes. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. But the gentleman also knows that 

I never did change my position in regard to the case after having 

examined the record and made up my mind about it. 

Mr O'FERRALL. My friend will allow me, after that state- 
ment, to go into a little secret history in regard to this matter. 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, don’t do that. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Letus haveit. We want the whole truth; 


it will not hurt anybody. 
Mr. OFER k must not be understood that when I 


The time of the 


Now, in common fairness I ask an 


of going into a “‘little secret history” in connection with 
this case I would cast any reflection upon a member of the com- 
mittee or anybody else. I want to say just this—and it is but 
justice to myself that I should say it, because it was asserted by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] here yesterday, 
and asserted most defiantly, too, that a majority of the Demo- 
crats on the Committee on Elections were in favor of seating 
Mr. Rockwell. Irose in my place then and denied the asser- 
tion. I stand here now to deny it, unless those gentlemen have 
changed their opinions since they expressed them to me. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina rose. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I will do you justice, my friend; you are 
not one of those of whom I am 3 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina. But it ought to be un- 
derstood, when the gentleman is discussing this matter, that 
some members of the committee were not present during the 
hearing—were absent from the city of Washington, or sick in 
bed. This was the case with myself. I was not present during 
the hearing. 5 

Mr. OFERRALL. I shall not do injustice to a human being, 
least of all to my colleagues on the committee over which I have 
the honor to preside as chairman, because they are all my per- 
sonal friends. They were such when the committee was organ- 
ized; they are now. I hope they will remain so. There has 
been no change in my fee whatever. But they will bear 
me out in this statement, that I have been assailed all around 
the House and in these corridors by pro bono peed gentlemen 
who have been hanging around all the time and who have under- 
taken to criticise me as a Democrat in their very unselfish ex- 
ertions in this case. You know unselfishness is a marked char- 
acteristic with them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Never to me. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Well, I have heard it—— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No one ever did it in my presence, or 
I would have defended you. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I am glad of that; because, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not haye to go around in my part of the country wearing a 
badge upon the lapel of my coat, with the words “I am a Demo- 
erat!“ on it. [Laughter and applause.] Why, Mr. Speaker, I have 
heard all sorts of charges made against me in connection with 
this report; yet but for the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissipp 8 I should not now refer to them on this floor. 

It has been re ae sir, that I was warped in my judgment in 
this case because I preferred a certain gentleman as the next 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency. I had supposed that 
as an American citizen I had the right to express my choice. 

My choice is fixed. Everybody who knows my convictions 
knows my preference. Yet lam to be criticised and assailed for 
my conclusion in this case on the ground that I prefer a certain 
distinguished gentleman as the next Damocratic nominee. It is 
true, Mr. Speaker, that I do prefer a certain gentleman. I prefer 
a great big man. [Applause andlaughter.] I prefer a man who 
is a lion and not a fox. [Laughter and applause.] I prefer a man 
who stands out before the country head and shoulders above every 
other living Democrat of this —the man whose great national 
heart knows no North, no South, no East, no West, but one peo- 
ple, standing united under the rustling folds of one flag—a man 
whose home is the nation, unbounded by State lines—the magnifi- 
cient and grand ex-President of the United States, Grover Cleve- 
land. [Loud and long-continued applause. | 

Mr.S er, a gentleman near me asks, what has that to do 
with this contested-election case? I might reply to that ques- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, but I will not. [Laughter and applause. | 

Now, coming back to the question as to how the Elections 
Committee stood 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is immaterial. 

Mr. OFERRALL. My friend says it is immaterial, but I do 
not think so. Ny friend will bear me out in the statement 
that at one time he was as thoroughly with me in this case as 
Judge LAWSON or Judge MOORE, who are still standing by me. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, Ideny that with all the empha- 
sis that I can give to the denial. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I will not do you any injustice —— 

Mr.COBBof Alabama. Well, thatisdoing me great injustice. 

Mr. OFERRALL. In a conference, Mr. Speaker, which was 
held for the purpose of ascertaining how we stood upon this im- 

rtant case, one gentleman inmedia tely announ himself as 

favor of unseating Mr. Rockwell. Instantly my worthy and 
distinguished friend from Alabama took the floor and declared 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Irise to a point of order—that it is not com- 


petent for a member to state on the floor of the House what has 
occurred in the sessions of a committee. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Let him go on. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. The matter to which I am referring did 
not take place in the sessions of the committee. Therefore the 
point is not well taken. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia states that 
the matter to which he refers did not take place in committee. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Before the gentleman proceeds there 
is one little matter to which I wish to ask his attention, in order 
that there may be no confusion hereafter. Ido not recollect 
whether the ority resolutions were offered or not. 

Mr. OFERRALL. It does not matter, Mr. Speaker. Ipro- 
pose, when the time comes, to move the previous question not only 
on the resolutions submitted by the majority of the committee, 
including the majority of Democrats on the committee, but the 
minority substitute as well introduced by my friends COBB and 
on Speak friend j f Il f 

r. Speaker, my friend just in my front, my colleague from 
Alabama [Mr. COBB], thinks it would not be proper for me to go 
into the question as to what occurred in the conference to which 
I have referred. I certainly will not do anything improper if I 
know it; and I would have made no allusion to this at all, but for 
the assault made upon me yesterday by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thegentleman is altogether mistaken. I made 
no assault upon him. I tried to get him right, but did not as- 
sault him. Ta ner) 

Mr. O'FE L. I will say in response to the gentleman 
who tried to get me right that he gave utterance in the coursa 
of his remarks to a sentiment which I am sure was uttered with- 
out thought. The sentiment, at least as I understood it, was 
this: That as the hed AAE stood together all the time we 
ought to stand together all the time. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
Heaven, if that is what the gentleman meant, and he meant it 
in the sense in which it appears, I thank Heaven I was not rocked 
in the same cradle or raised in the same school of Democracy as 
5 n But I am sure he did not mean it. 

r. ALLEN. Will the gentleman allow me to express the 
sense in which I did mean it? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Iwill. 

Mr. ALLEN. I deprecate as much as anybody the claim that 
the Democrats should follow the tactics of the Republicans in 
contested-election cases; but I do say, and I believe that the 
Democrats will sustain me, I say to him that the man in the Dem- 
ocratic party who held one good Democrat up as an owl, and an- 
other leading Democrat as a lion, was creating a disturbance in 
the Democratic party that portended no good tous. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I am very sorry that I made 
a remark touching any raw place on the gentleman from Missis- 
sups angie) 

r. ALLEN. ere are no such places. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. I did not have him in my mind, and cer- 
tainly I had no allusion to him as a lion whenI made the re- 
mark. ughter:] 

Mr. ALLEN. And I trust that I may never be a lion toa man 
who fights Democrats like you do. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I tight fraud, Mr. Speaker, thank heaven, 
and stand by the right, whether I find it in the Democratic ranks 
or inthe Republican ranks. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Then why did you not fight 
these bribers? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from 
Virginia allow me to interrupt with a question for information? 

Mr. O'FERRALL, I will, sir. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I understood the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to say some time before we entered 
into these other matters, that the ballots known as the “Doyle 
ballots” were proven to have been in the possession of a Demo- 
cratic . of elections for twenty-four hours after the polls 
had closed? 

Mr. O'FERRALL. That is correct. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Then will the gentleman 
inform the House whether there is any doubt as to the person 
who wrote the “A. Doyle,” “B. Doyle,” “C. Doyle,” etc., on the 
various ballots known as the Doyle ballots? And is there any 
reason given in the testimony to suspect that that was done dur- 
ing the twenty-four hours when these ballots were in the posses- 
sion of a Democratic officer? It seems to me that that is informa- 
tion that would be desirable for the House to be in possession of. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, these Doyle ballots,” as I 
have stated before, were carried around by a Democratic inspector 
in his vest pocket for twenty-four hours. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Does that make them in your 
opinion 5 77 5 ughter.] 

Mr. OFERRAL. ow, with the permission of my distin- 
guished friend from Alabama, I would like to answer the question. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I would like to hear an answer 
to the question. R 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Ibelieve somebody, perhaps Shakespeare, 
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refers to some folks as ‘‘snappers up of uncohsidered trifies,” and 
that is about what we have witnessed here. 

Mr, WHEELER of Alabama. A very ridiculous answer—the 
best he can make. [Laughter.], 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appeals to members not to inter- 
rupt the gentleman who is entitled to the floor without his con- 
sent. The Chair willstate that under the rule gentlemen desiring 
to interrupt should address the Chair, so that the Chair may as- 
certain whether the gentleman entitled to the floor is willing to 
yield; and no other interruption is in order. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE],I say that these 
ballots were carried around for twenty-four hours in the vest 
pocket of a Democratic inspector, but that, according to the testi- 
mony, in my opinion, the names K. Doyle,” “B. Doyle,” “C. 
Doyle,” and so forth, on these ballots, were in the handwriting of 
Dunean McArthur. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, Duncan 
McArthur is the man who was 5 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The corruptionist. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I the pardon of my 
former commander and distinguished friend when I say to him 
that I hope he will subside for about two minutes. [raugno] 
Duncan McArthur is the man who is proven to be the friend o 
the contestant [Mr. Noyes] is he not? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Les, Mr. Speaker, he was a Republican 
committeeman in the town of Waterloo, Seneca County, and ne 
was charged with being a greatcorruptionist; andit was charged 
in the answer of the contestee thatthe whole Gon sional di 
trict was honeycombed with fraud and besmirched with corru 
tion, and after throwing out a drag net andg oing in the high- 
ways and byways he succeeded in finding that $4 had been used 
to debauch voters and that 2 voters only had been purchased 
out of 30,000 voters in that district. Two voters were shown to 
have been corrupted, and $4 to have been used for corrupt pur- 
poses. Now, 5 

Mr. BRECKT GE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman al- 
low me to ask him another question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the 1 yield? 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I will yield for a question, Mr. Speaker, 
although I am becoming somewhat exhausted. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Then I will not submit 
the question. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Go ahead; I will answer your question. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. It is a matter which I 
really wish to know about. In the record as I read it, the com-- 
mittee did not decide the motion of the contestee as to the tes- 
timony about the 28 ballots. Will the gentleman from Virginia, 
if it is proper, if it is not a committee secret, state to the House 
why it was that that question was not passed upon by the com- 
mittee, and the view which led the committee to leave that mo- 
tion undecided. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I will answer the question of my friend, 
and there is no question that carr be asked me in connection with 
this case, when asked in a proper spirit, that I will not answer. 
The view that the committze took of the matter was this: That 
the Doyle ballots were not void ballots under the laws of the 
State of New York, nor were they tainted with fraud under the 
evidence; and therefore it was not necessary to pass upon the 
question as to the 28 ballots. That is the view that the com- 
mittee took of it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will the gentleman—— 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I must decline to be in- 
terrupted further by my colleague. 

Mr. COBB of 2 I must enter a denial. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Enter your denial, then, and let me go on. 

8 5 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia declines to 
ield. 
3 Mr. COBB of Alabama. He allows me to put in the RECORD 
a flat denial of that statement, so far as I am concerned. 

The SPEAKER, But the gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Iam not talking about what the gentleman 
understood or what his second views were. I did know his first 
views upon this case, but I did not know what his second views 
were until they appeared in the report. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My final opinion was made up on the 
whole evidence. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. I have answered the question of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky precisely. The report of the committee 
states the fact that under the view taken by the committee of 
these 16 Doyle ballots it was not necessary for the committee to 
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pass upon the question as to the 28 ballots. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will you state that I was not there 
at that time? 


Mr. OFERRALL. I will state that you were not there at that 


r 
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time, nor did you have anything to do with the majority report. 
I am talking about the majority of the committee. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Tt was not in the full committee. 

Mr. O’7FERRALL. You were not there at the last meeting. 
You were in full accord with us at the first. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, I deny that. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. Oh, yes. But it seems strange to me. 

Mr. Speaker, this case is with this House. Ihave occupied as 
much time as I desire. I have endeavored to reply to every point 
which has been raised by the various gentlemen who have ad- 
dressed the House in behalf of the contestee and the minority 
report. When I came tomy conclusion in this case it was after 
due deliberation. Ihave seen no reason to change. “Iam not 
a feather for each wind that blows.“ I stand now, and I am will- 
ing to go before the country and before the Democracy of the 


ponn ya upon the report submitted by the majority of the com- 
mittee 


I believe it is right. I do not believe that either these 16 
Doyle ballots or the 28 Rockwell ballots ought to ge out, under 
the evidence in thiscase; but I say if one goes out, then the other 
should goout, and that the Democratic party can not place itself 
in the renege of throwing out 16 Republican ballots, upon the 

und that they were fraudulent, and at the same time keep in 
Democratic ballots that were just as fraudulent, in my opin- 
ion, as the 16 Republican ballots. 

This House has an arbitrary right to do as it pleases. But 
while it is well to have a giant’s strength, it is tyrannous to 

use it like a 12 7 85 : 

In the last. Congress I stood on this floor and denounced the ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical action of the ay pro pariy in con- 
tested-election cases; and parenthetically let me say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I havea pretty good memory, and I remember most vividly 
that when I was endeavoring to prevent the consideration of a 
case from my own State there were certain gentlemen on this 
floor, who are out-Heroding Herod in behalf of the contestee in 
this case, and some of whom are severe in their criticism of me, 
who remained in this House when all other Democrats had re- 
tired and by their presence aided the Republicans in forming a 
quorum so that that case might be called up. Ves, Democrats, sir. 

But let that pass. From the commencement of that Congress 
Democrats were unseated who were as much entitled to their 
seats in this House as any of us here now with our thousands 
of majority; who held just as clear titles to their seats as the 
sun that ever lighteth up this blessed land of ours. With 
blind madness, the party in power rushed on, unseating men be- 
cause they were Democrats and would not vote for a force bill, 
for 8 oppression, and unjust taxation. 

Upon the stump with you my fellow-Democrats, in 1890, I went, 
and with the burning words of truth I arraigned and you ar- 
raigned the Republicans for their tyranny and usurpation in that 
Congress, arraigned them before the great bar of the country; 
and the people rose in their might, and with their avenging 
sword fell fast their blows, and many were the Republican corpses 
left to bleach on the fields of battle at sunset on that memorable 
November day. 

Democrats of Illinois, in 1890 aoe criticized without mercy the 
chairman of the Committee on Nections, who was a Representa- 
tive from your State, for his course in cases submitted to his 
committee. Democrats of Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Wisconsin, in 1890 

ou held up the Representativesfrom your States who were mem- 
of that Committee on Elections for being so blinded with 
partisanship as to turn Democrats out of this 
cause they were Democrats. - 

Mr. OWENS. If the gentleman will allow me 

Mr. OFERRALL. Oh, no; I can not yield. 

one SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia declines to 

eld. s 
; Mr. OFERRALL. Now, I want to know whether you gentle- 
men can return to your people and be justified when you tell 
them that you retained a gentleman on this floor who was never 
entitled to the certificate under which he has held his seat for 
more than twelve months, given to him after the supreme court 
of the State of New York in nya session had decided against 
him, given to him and held by him, as it has been, in defiance and 
in the face and teeth of the decision of every court of his State, 
from the court of original jurisdiction up to thecourt of last re- 
sort; given to him in the face of the decision of thirteen judges of 
thatState insthim; five of the seven judges of the courtof ap- 
peals being Democrats; and that in order to do this you voted to 
throw out 16 Republican ballots that you say were fraudulent, and 
to 8 28 Democratic ballots that were equally as fraudulent? 
I put these questions directly to you. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The certificate was given to 
him five months before the decision of the court of appeals. 
(Laughter.] 


ouse simply be- 
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Mr. OFERRALL. Oh, Mr. Speaker, on the 2d day of Decem- 
ber, 1890, the supreme courtof the State of New York, in special 
term, decided against Mr. Rockwell, and thres days thereafter the 
State board of canvassers convened and gave him the certificate. ° 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I said the court of appeals. I 
did not say the supreme court. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. We had a case in the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress in which the State authorities of Mississippi. ave the cer- 
tificate to Gen. Manning. His seat was contested by Mr. Chal- 
mers, who questioned his right to that certificate. 

What did the chivalrous Manning do? Come here and march 
to the desk as Mr. Rockwell did in this case and take the oath? 
No. He declined to act upon that certificate until this House 
passed upon it. The House decided against him and he never 
was seated; and that is what Mr. Rockwell ought to have done 
after there was a decision of the courts of New York against him. 

Great stress has been laid upon the fact that the contestant 
I5 a 9 according to the report of the committee, of only 
six votes. 

What matters that, Mr. Speaker? Majorities control under 
the Constitution and laws of our land, and the man who comes 
here with a majority of 6 is as much entitled to his seat as if 
he came here with a n of 6,000. A number of gentlemen 
upon this floor have s majorities, some of them little larger 
than that which the contestant has as reported from the majority 
of the Committee on Elections, yet they are as much entitled to 
their seats as though they came here with every vote of their re- 
spective districts behind them. 

Yes, sir; majorities elect in this country; and, standing here 
as a Democrat without 1 50 in the language of a distinguished 
Virginian, a Democrat the way up and ail the way dgwn 
and all the way round,” I declare that the Democratic ty, 
founded by the illustrioussage whose dustis inurned in the district 
I have the proud honor to represent, can always dare todo right, 
and that it can never afford todo wrong. [Applause.] And 
Mr. Spoken, there never was a time in the history of that grand 
and glorious party when the 5 92 and the attention of the whole 
country were more firmly fixed upon it than the present, when 
the people are hoping and praying for the restoration of wrested 
rights, time-honored pr ents, constitutional limitations, and 
lawful ways, hoping and praying that the Democrats in this 
House will not, like their political foes, eat of the insane root 
that takes the reason prisoner,” nor permit the fury of zealots, 
which was one of the causes of the destruction of Jerusalem, to. 
tear down the pillars of this Republic. 

Party bias may lead the mind to conjecture, partisan 8 
may make it suspicious, but manhood, patriotism, and the innate 
sense of justice implanted in the manly breast will banish parti- 
san bias and discard all partisan prejudice in the consideration 
of a question like this, in which is involved the great funda- 
mental principle apon which this mighty governmental edifice of 
ours stands, the right of the people to elect their own represent- 
2 rulers, and lawgivers, whether by small or by large ma- 
jor = 

Mr. Speaker, feeling as I do, impressed as I'am, upon this sub- 
ject, I was 8 when I read in a newspaper a few days 
ago these editorial words: 

There are members who remember how unceremoniously certain Demo- 
crats were driven from the House in the last Congress without one word of 
discussion on elther side, and for that reason they intend to vote their pony 
icalsentiments without regard to the conclusions drawn by the co tteg, 

Mr. Speaker, two of the cases there referred to were from my 
own State. In one of them an honored and cherished colleague 
was deprived of his seat without even the poor privilege be 
allowed to any Democrat of opening his lips in behalf, and a 
man was seated who was never elected—a man who stunk then 
and stinks now in the nostrils.of the people of Virginia. 

Both of my colleagues were unseated upon assumptions and 
conjectures, and now we are asked to turn around and keepa 

entleman upon this floor upon assumptions and conjectures. 
Phat is, we are asked to do precisely what the Democrats de- 
nounced the Republicans for doing in the last Congress. I want 
to say this to Southern men: I am nowserving my third term on 
the Committee on Elections and I tell you, gentlemen, that when 
you vote to retain the contestee in his seat you will be setting a 
precedent that will come back to plague you just as sure as the 
sun will rise again if the Republicans ever secure control on this 
floor. 

Take a district in which there is a majority of colored men, 
the 9 will assume that all colored men are Republic- 
ans and must necessarily cast Republican ballots, and if they are 
not counted as such and returns made accordingly they will in- 
sist that their votes were suppressed. Youmay act with impu- 
nity upon suspicions and conjectures, not proof, now, and retain 
the contestee in the seat which he has occupied so long without 
right, but remember that power may shift tothe other side of 
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this Chamber,and then your words uttered in this case will be 
quot and your votes will appear before you like horrible 
Ws 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let us act as becomes a party 
attached to the institutions of our land. é 

Let us act as men who have the courage to do right. There 
has been much cheap demagogy floating around in this case. 
If there is anything on this green earth that I do despise it isa 
He is a man too mean to live and yet too damnable 
to die. ughter.] He will sell his manhood for a shilling and 
barter soul for a mess of pottage. Such men ought to go and 
bury themselves in the very caverns of the earth, with the owls 
and the bats as their only companions, for they will be despised 
and execrated by all honorable men— 

“Till, wrapt in flames, the realms of ether glow, 

And heayen’s last thunder shakes this world below. 

[A plause.] r 
God I have hadtheco tostand by my convictions 

of right in this case. I have no apolo ies to e. My people, 
honest and true, despising fraud and cherishing justice, will 
sustain me, They expect me to be consistent, they expect me 
to be honest. Now, let every man do what he believes to be 
right in this matter. Let us act as though there were no party 
lines here. “ 

We all know how great was the strain u 
less than two years ago, and how fast patriotic ts beat through- 
out our nation’s borders until out of the nettle d r we plucked 
the flower safety,” and a mighty political revolution swept the 
Republican party from power in this House and restored the 
Constitution of our fathers to the ark from which it had been 
ruthlessly taken by sacrilegious hands; and now let us seal that 
ark and saye our a Charta for all time to come from the 
hands of despoilers. t us hold fast to the confidence of the 
people by pursuing a course here which will command it. [Ap- 

lause. ` 
: Let 95 true to the bed-rock principle upon which this Re- 
public must stand, or it must crumble and fall. a 

Let us say to the country that when the Democratic party is in 
power every Congressional district shall have representation on 
this floor according to the will of the people as expressed at the 
polls, whether 7 7 a ey Dea 6 votes or 6,000 votes, and that 
no seat shall be held here simply because the holder belongs to 
the dominant party. 

Let us be true to ourselves and true to the right, and the coun- 
try will breathe easier, our institutions will be safer, the Demo- 
cratic party will be strengthened in public confidence, and we 
will receive from every quarter of this land the plaudit, Well 
done!” and rest with consciences devoid of wrong. 

I thank the House for its kind indulgence. fLoua and con- 
tinued applause.] 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 
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SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN R. FELLOWS, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7093) ma appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 for other pur- 
poses— 


Mr. FELLOWS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The argument just addressed to the commit- 
tee by the dis ed gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
has brought the country to the position, presently to be deter- 
mined by the vote of House, as to whether we shall go on 
with the work of construction of a navy compor with the 
1 character of our Government and calculated to accom- 
pl h the purposes for which it was originally designed, namely, 

st, to prevent war, and second, if war comes to assure our safety 

i the encroachment of other great naval and maritime 
powers, or whether that work shall be at once, and perhaps for- 
ever, abandoned. 

Iam glad the issue is thus narrowed. I h 
through its representatives here, will be compelled by the posi- 
tion thus assumed to place itself upon the record at once nd 5 
ever as to whether we design to stop this work, which, more than 
any other that has been promoted for the past fifty years of our 
history, is designed to sustain the honor of our flag, to protect 
the character and dignity of the American name, and is a meas- 


the country, 


ure of truer economy than any other which has been proposed 
for the consideration of the country. 

Let me congratulate the gentleman from Indiana, and those 
who support the position he has tkken, upon the fact that at 
least mey do not intend, by re action they take here, to abolish 
the past history of the United States Navy. Thank heaven that 
is something they can not efface from our record. They ma 
check the work where it is at present; they may the hand 
that has brought into being this great enter ch eight 
2 out of every ten, of all the people of this Republic, feel a 

arger pride and a deeper interest, than in almost any other ques- 
tion presented; but they can not eliminate from the history of 
the country the fact which stands there, written in letters of im- 
perishable light, as to the past achievements of the Navy, and 
whose future we are seeking, by the bill before the House, to pro- 
mote. The names of Jones and Bainbridge, Decatur and Hull 
Perry and Lawrence, and Porter and Farragut, thank God, will 
live forever, whatever may be done with the question now be- 
fore the House. [Applause.] 

And I undertake to say to the gentleman from Indiana that 
there never was a condition of emergency or exigency which con- 
fronted this country, nor ever a condition of war in which the 
American Navy was not the shield, protection, and guardian of 
our national honor and safety. In 1812, and from that on to 1815, 
it was our Navy ee us against the insolent assumption 
of the greatest naval power in the world. In our recent war it 
was the fact that you were enabled to stretch a cordon of shi 
around the States that were engaged in warfare against the 
Federal Government and environ them so that they could not 
receive the resources of the world: it was this which gave to 
your cause its final success. 

Now, gentlemen, I confront at once and directly the position 
assumed by the gentleman from Indiana that the enlargement 
of our Navy contemplates the enlargement of our Army. I un- 
dertake to show you, in a very few words, a necessity for the ex- 
istence of a Navy, which does not at all exist with reference to 
the enlargement of our Army. N 

Let me tell the gentleman, who lives in an interior district, 
not threatened at all by naval hostilities, not at all affected by any 
of the ravages that may be visited upon our coast, that every home 
and industry in Indiana is protected by the action and operation 
of laws and forces now existing in the t States of this 
Union. In the State of New York we are 20,000 mili- 
tiamen in the form of a national guard—armed as well as any sol- 
diers upon earth and splendidly officered and drilled. Every 
other State is doing the same, until we have, by the action and 
support of the States a great military power that may be invoked 
whenever we are confronted with danger upon the land, and 
around which the entire patriotism of this country may readil 
cluster to the number of millions of men, finding in this train 
corps of citizen soldiery ample officers, equipment, and organi- 
zation for any emergency in which the country may be placed. 
The gentleman is protected by night and by ve Rie by astand- 
ing army, but by a system that has been established throughout 
all this nation, which secures upon the land absolute safety 

st every encroachment. But how is it with the coast line, 
th the great cities? 

The gentleman of the patriotic impulse which will ani- 
mate our citizens if we are confronted with danger; and I recog- 
nize it. Nowhere on earth is it sosplendidly illustrated as here. 
But I tell the gentleman that five millions of armed Americans, 
their bosoms burning with impassioned ardor, could notsave our 
great American cities with all their endless industries, with all 
their vast resources, against the encroachment of a naval foe. 
Their mere military power would be inoperative. 

This country will never submit toa large standing army. It 
depends upon its citizen soldiery, maintained by the States them- 
selves, to protect it against any invasion upon the land. But it 
is only Federal power that can or should control the Navy. The 
gentleman spoke of the fact, and I wish now to remind of it, 
that there were no white lips in our Northeastern States when 
there was a recent proclamation of war, as he characterized it. 
Well, there was a war cloud in the sky; every man in this House, 
charged with the responsibility of his situation as a representa- 
tive, felt the gravity of the occasion. 

Mr. HOLMAN. When was that? 

Mr. FELLOWS. _I speak of the a tion of war to which 
the gentleman alluded. I suppose he referred to a recent proc- 
lamation—I do not know. Iknow that but very recently we were 
confronted with the peril of war on the part of a South Ameri- 
ean republic; I know that it was imminent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Chile? ghter.] 

Mr. FELLOWS. Yes, Chile. I know we were confronted with 
war. What prevented it? Gentlemen here may know the char- 
acter of the South American republics, especially the character 


of the Chilean people; somewhat arrogant, somewhat inflated, 
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somewhat self-conscious, somewhat impressed with the idea of 
their own superiority, but, nevertheless, a valorous and warlike 
people; and I tell you that if that same difficulty had confronted 
the United States some ten years ago we should have had war, 
because Chile would not have receded from the positionshe took. 
Our not having war was owing to the fact that we had an Ameri- 
can Navy, the representatives of which, to the number of seven 
or eight ships, were sent into the South American waters to in- 
struct Chile that we were ready to grapple with her upon the 
waters that washed her own shores. [Applause.] And we saved 
$250,000,000 or $350,000,000 of expenditures because we were pre- 
pared for war. The truesteconomy on the part of any nation is 
not to delay preparation until it is involved in war. ar is al- 
ways expensive; war is enormously costly, war means destruc- 
tion from first to last. It is in time of peace that you must pre- 
pare for war. 

The gentleman says that the ery of Wolf!” has been so often 
repeated that the country has ceased to feel alarmed. But I tell 
the gentleman that the very pith and substance of the fable re- 
ferred to consists in the truth that there was a wolf, and that it 
finally came, and that amid its ravages, amid the destruction it 
caused, amid the lamentations and the evil that were wrought by 
its coming, there was one sorrowful reflection—that the suffer- 
ers had not listened with something more of acquiescence and 
belief to the predictions of their prophet of woe. eee 

We will not always escape war. The country is ming 
great and powerful, and is feeling the attrition and contact of 
other nations of the world. Our fame, our influence, and our 

ower are becoming so dominant that we may not forever hope 
2 escape the fate of other nations. 

I know well, Mr. Chairman, the prowess and valor of the Ameri- 
ean people. I have thesupremest confidence, if you equip them 
with adequate resources, that they will meet with firmness any 

uestion that may arise in our histo But, I tell you, Mr. 
airman and gentlemen of this committee, that that hour will 
as certainly come as that the stripes and the stars are in our 
flag. We shall have war; not aggressive war; not a war which 
despotisms urge; but as certainly we shall have war. We area 
ful nation. We employ the resources of civilization and 
Christianity. We select our und on which we will stand, 
upon this side of the waters, and we will not leave it toseek com- 
batants, but here, upon our own ground, against any menace the 
world ma; employ, for the maintenance of every single right 
that this ublic may justly claim and behind every proclama- 
tion, I-would place a gun to enforce it; behind every just man- 
date of this free Government I would have the power of the Gov- 
ernment to go hand and hand with it. [Prolonged mid rea 

No, gentlemen, do not assure yourselves with the hope that 

ou shall forever be at peace with the nationsof the earth. And 
1 ever we go to war, the war which threatens danger, which 
menaces our security, which assails our institutions, which strikes 
at the very vitals of the Government, and at the prosperity of 
the country, will be a war upon the waters.. We have a power- 
ful fleet now. The gentleman has not overstated the fact or un- 
derestimated its importance. We lack something yet to com- 
plete the work. We have a fleet of well armored, swift-running 
cruisers, the fastest in the world, and the mostefficient commerce- 
destroyers, perhaps, that float on the waters of the earth. They 
can attack the fleet of any nation, under the convoy of one of its 
most powerful e e and work vast destruction on that na- 
tion's commerce, and be of immense importance in any struggle 
which may arise with another maritime nation. 

But we have few ships that can stand in their place with the 
American flag flying at their masthead, to fight for the protec- 
tion, for the dignity and the honor of the American Republic. 
Still, we know that three or four are in progress of construction. 
We do not need a navy equal to the navy of England. We do 
not need a navy such as rmany Owns, or such as is required 
by the Governments of Russia and of France. What we need 
is a fleet of less guns, of less power, a less number of ships man- 
ned by aless number of men. This will insure our safety and 
our peace for the simple reason that our territory is a compact 
one. We have no acquisitions abroad. We do not have to sail 
over the world to protect our territory and our commerce, and 
fer the additional reason that we are not an aggressive people. 
I would be powerful for defense, and I would have such resources 
as to taach the world that they may not trample upon an Ameri- 
can’s right, or that they may not resist the enforcement of a just 
American demand, without feeling the weight of the power of 
the American Republic. n But, Mr. Chairman, I 
would have, both in the constitution of the militia and the naval 
2 55 of the country, such resources as would insure that con- 

on. 

Sirs, the question presented is lifted infinitely above the level 
of partisan or party discussion. If it were a simple party ques- 
tion I would dare to tell the gentleman from Indiana, whom I so 


* 


highly respect and esteem as that it amounts almost to reverence, 
by reason of his long association with Federal legislation on the 
floor of Congress, by reason of the fact of his earnest devotion to 
American interests, by reason of what I know tobe his inflexible 
honesty and sincerity of purpose, and yet, daring to differ with 
him, I would tell him that the party of which he and myself are 
proud, and deservedly proud, dares not go before the country on 
the issue of stopping the building of an American Navy. No 
party can live on that issue if it were reduced simply to that 
e 


Talk of expenditure! Why, Mr. Chairman, every dollar that 

be will expend now for the construction of an adequate naval 

orce may save tens of millions of dollars in the future. But let 
me appeal to the gentleman from Indiana to remember that 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Georgia, and Minne- 
sota, pag ovory State AE is Sion; out of 8 own resources, 
are supplying the soldiery an pping and drilling the forces 
that wil protect him on the soil of In where no naval power 
can reach, where no bomb from a ship can explode; that they are 
spending their money by countless thousands to protect his home 
when the hour of peril shall come. 

And of you of the interior, we of the coast, with our thousands 
of millions of dollars’ worth of property, withthe busy bustle of 
our commerce, with the clamor and racket of our endless busi- 
nessstrife, ask that the only power which can doit, since the States 
may not, under our Federal Constitution, shall give to us such an 
adequate naval force as will, when the hour of struggle comes, as 
come it 5 every star upon our flag and keep its lus- 
ter undimmed. [Loud applause.] 


Election Contest—Noyes vs. Rockwell. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES E. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, April 20, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the contested-el 
vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional dis 

Mr. COBB of Alabama said:. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I acknowledge the courtesy of the House in 
extending to me the privilege of ne without limit of time 
in this case, premising, however, that I do not propose to tres- 
pass upon its patience, and will not doso if I am permitted to pro- 
ceed without interruption. 

My effort will be simply to place before the House as plainly 
as I may, and in consecutive order, the circumstances of this case; 
and in connection with that statement to show the law and the 
facts which ought to govern the House in the determination of 
the issue here made. 

In every election contest the parties directly interested, as 
well as the constituencies whom they severally claim to repre- 
sent, are entitled to a fair hearing and a fair determination of 
the facts and the law involved inthe contest. This is especially 
true now. For some reason or other this case has received a wide 
discussion, and men have undertaken ex cathedra to determine the 
issue raised, without stopping to inquire as to the facts and the 
law involved. As is usual in such cases, perhaps universal, 
errors have been published broadcast throughout the land. 
errors as to the history of the case, errors as to the condition of 
the Committee on Elections in regard toit, and errors as to the 
real points upon the determination of which this case will rest. 
I bes careful examination and consideration at the hands of 
this House. 

Matters material to be remembered are contained in the report 
from the minority of the Committee on Elections, which I read: 

The general election had in the State of New York on the 4th day of No- 
vember, 1890, and at which the contestant and contestee were o Si can- 
didates for , Was held under the Australian system oF Batiotins in 
modified form then recently enacted in that State. It is not necessary to set 
forth in this statement at any length the provisions of this law. Its fending 
purpose is to secure to each voter absolute secrecy in casting his ballot. The 
provisions needed for clearness of statement of our views are the following: 

Ballots known as official ballots are provided by the State and are given to 
each voter by an authorized officer at the time the voter presents himself at 
* 5 oad for each of the political parties havi 

nese Offic. 1. a e e cn. 2 
candidates in the field. When the voter presents himself he is handed ons 
of each kind of ballot, and also a blank ballot, as it is called—that is, a ballot 
similar in all respects to the others except thatthe names of the candidates 
are omitted. These ballots are arran; with a stub attached to each in 
such manner that the election officer is enabled to detach the stub without 
opening the ballot. The stubs are consecutively numbered, and the number 


opposite the name of each voter on the poll list corresponds with the stub 
nomber of the ballot which he casts. ae 8 


jon case of Noyes. 
ct of New York— 
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the ballots the voter retires toa booth and there selects 

S to vote, or prepares his ticket, and then folds the tickets 
wise and crosswise, andreturning tothe rics place hands 
ticket he desires to vote to the election officers to be eposited in a box, 
and the unvoted tickets to be deposited in another box. The only ticket 
which the voter is allowed to carry with him into the booth, except the oM- 
cial ballot, is what is called a“ pannes 

This paster is a ballot somewhat smaller than the official ballots, which 
contains the names of the persons for whom the parties preparing it desire 
to be voted, and is on the back so that it may be re: y attached to 
one of the official ballots. When so attached the paster is counted instead 
of the official ballot. 

At the close of an election the inspectors shall count the ballots and make 
out a statement, written in words at length, sho’ the whole number of 
— 5 taken for each person, and designating the office for which they are 

ven. 

TAT een also attach to this statement a sample ballot ofeach kind voted, 
and s write, partly on the sample ballot and on the paper to which 
they are attached, the number voted of 

e rs shall then destroy the remaining ballots; and shall cause 
to be delivered to the county clerk, by him to be put before the board of 
county canvassers, a copy of the statement made by them. 

At the election referred to errors were committed the inspectors of 
several of the polling places in not affixing the ere allots to the state- 
ments. When these defective statements were han to the county clerk 
he refused to receive them because of the omission spoken of. Thereupon 
some of the inspectors of these precincts thus coe weg defective returns 
reassembled on the next day, recounted the ballots, which had not been de- 
stroyed as provided by law, attached the sample ballots, and thus amended 
the returns were transmitted to the board of county canvassers. 
ed to estimate the result of the balloting it was 
discovered that the count made from the face of the returns did not corre- 
spond to the count made from the sample ballots. 

By counting the numbers on the face of the returns the contestant had 
received a small plurality of the votes cast. By coun the numbers put 
on the sample ots the contestee had the plurality. e board adopted 
the latter method, and it was declared that the contestee was elected. 

The contestant sued out writs of mandamus against the county canvassers 
to compel them to count the numbers on the face of the returns. In these 
contentions the contestant was successful, the court of appeals deciding that 
the board of county canvassers should have adopted the method of counting 
the numbers on the face of the returns, and not the method of counting the 
number contained on thesample ballots. It must here be borne in mind that 
the court of appeals did not undertake to decide who of the two candidates 
hat question was not before the court. It decided and at- 
8 to decide nothing except as above stated. 

timates were had by the county board in accordance with the decisions 
als,and the contestant was declared to have received a 
5 ane brome rey we IETA tion of legality or illegality of 
none of these was the question o or 0 
the votes cast and counted put in issue. And now for the first e n s 
the inquiry, which of these two parties, the contestant and contestee, did in 
fact and law receive the greater number of legal votes. 


Now, right here we are met with the question whether we, 
in this House, are to regard this second count. I had not pro- 
posed, Mr. Speaker, to devote any attention to that matter, be- 
cause I ste aioe to show the House upon other lines of reason- 
ing that contestee should retain his seat. But you heard 
what occurred here yesterday. The gentleman from Georgia 
pir LAwsoN] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] 

evoted a large portion of their time to discussing this question 
as to the recount by these inspectors. I shall devote very little 
time to it. I will not go over the evidence, but I will state from 
what I have discove by reading and rereading and studying 
and analyzing it, that this recount discloses more accurately the 
truth than it is disclosed by the first count. 

“Ah!” but gentlemen say, ‘‘youarea State's 18 oe Democrat, in 
matters of election proceedings, and must abide by the law of 
the State of New York.” Iagree to the State's rights view of 
this question to the full extent I have gone in this direction, 
and that is this: Wherever a State prescribes the qualifications 
of a voter, that is final and conclusive upon everybody. More 
than that, wherever aState has prescribed the manner in which 
the vote shall be prepared and cast, this House and everybody 
else is concluded. But I have never gone so far as to say that 
this House may not consider facts which occur subsequently to 

` the casting and counting of the ballot. 

But I am not going to base my argument on this recount. The 

entlemen on the other side did so. I have little or no regard 

or it. I only say to any Democrat who does not agree with me 
in the proposition in reference to the strictness of construction 
of a State law, that if he believes it right that this House should 
recount the identical ballots used on thisoccasion and thus ascer- 
tain the number, he will haveno manner of difficulty in keepin, 
the contestee in his seat. Why do say that? Because the evi- 
dence is strong to show that this recount was more accurate and 
more reliable than the original count. 

The first count was made at night after a hard day’s labor receiv- 
ing and depositing the ballots; it was made in a poe 8 as every 
man must see who is familiar with the subject, made perhaps 
carelessly, one man counting, another keeping tally, another 
adding the results, then all being added together for the pur- 

pose of getting the total amount to be appended to the face of 
the returns. The evidence shows how this was done, and is all 
amatter of record. But, Mr. Speaker, the recount of this vote, 
as every witness testifies who testifies on that point at all, was 
more accurately and carefully made, shows more exactly how 
many ballots had been cast on that occasion, and is more relia- 
ble than the original count. 


After recei 
the ticket he des’ 
ores him len; 
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Ah, but they say that there was an opportunity for fraud, and 
hence that the recount is not reliable. They say that these bal- 
lots were not carefully preserved; that there was no officer of 
the law in whose custody they were deposited. That is true, 
and is convincing, so far as I am concerned, that it is unsafe to 
rest on the recount. It is a dangerous matter to do so; I confess 
it. But looking at the evidence you will discover that although 
there was no officer of the law with whom these ballots were de- 
posited, although they were perhaps carelessly kept, yet the 
witnesses, numbers of them, come forward and testify to facts 
which tend to the conviction that there had been no tampering 
with the ballots between the first and second counts. 

But there is another matter of importance and to which I wish 
to invite your attention in this connection, and it is this, that 
there is no conceivable motive why any man should have under- 
taken to tamper with these ballots in the boxes so as to change 
the result. Men commit fraud, it is true, but usually when they 
do it they have a motive for so doing, so that when it is done 
there is reasonable ground to apprehend that some good result 
from the fraud will come to themselves. That is true, is it not? 
Now, no living human being ever anticipated, or could have an- 
ticipated, that this second count would be made until the in- 
spectors of election came and took hold of the ballot boxes. 

4 Mr. O’FERRALL. Will the gentleman yield for an interrup- 

on? 8 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Of course the gentleman admits that it 
was known the next day after election that it would bə an ex- 
ceedingly close election, and that there would be quite a small 
majority either way? 

r. COBB of Alabama. Oh, yes. So it was. That is the evi- 
dence; but there is not one scintilla of evidence in this record to 
show that anybody ever anticipated that these inspectors would 
ever recount the ballots. The law of New York forbade it, in 
that it commanded the ballots to be destroyed immediately after 
the first count. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Will the gentleman yield for aquestion? 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. PENDLETON. How did it come about that they were 
recounted after all? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will tell you presently; but before I 
leave this point, Mr. Speaker, there is another thing I wish to 
say. When they did recount the ballots the number of ballots 
tallied with the first count. There was no difference; there was 
no subtracting or adding, but the identical number of ballots 
were in the boxes that were in them when the first count was had 
on the night immediately succeeding the election. 

Mr. TUCKER. Only one, discrepancy, I believe. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama, Yes, there wasa discrepancy as to one 
vote in one of the boxes, but that was discovered on the night of 
theelection as I remember the evidence. So that the very same 
number of ballots, even with the discrepancy, was found in the 
ballot boxes on the second count that was there on the first count, 
as shown by the certificate of the election officers. 

Mr. PENDLETON. What was that discrepancy? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. There wasadiscrepancy as to 1 vote. 
There was 1 vote less in the ballot box than was on the tally 
sheet, in one instance. 

Mr. BRETZ. Was not that 1 found in the wrong ballot box? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That may have been the McDermott 
ballot that was afterwards found; but whether or not, it was a 
Slerepancy that occurred on the first count and on the second 
count. : 

a ENS How soon after the election was the second 
count? < 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The next day. 

Mr. OFERRALL. In some instances on the second day. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I believe in one case it was on the 
second uay 

Mr. RAINES. I would like to ask the gentleman whether the 
sample ballots had not been perilously attached to the returns, 
before that box was opened for the second count? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. They had not, because they had to 
open the box in order to get the sample ballots. 

Mr. RAINES. No, but there were three returns, and part of 
the returns had the sample ballots on them. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, you are mistaken. In the pre- 
cincts in the town of Waterloo about which this contest has 
arisen, there was no sample ballot attached to any one of the 
three copies of the returns, and it was in order to get the sample 
ballot that the ballot boxes were reopened. 

Mr. O’FERRALL, Now, Mr. Speaker, just one moment. I 
will ask the gentleman if he refers to the Fifth ward? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. To the Fourth and Fifth wards of 
Waterloo. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Now, if my friend will allow me to call his 
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attention to the fact that in the Fifth ward one statement was 
repared the night of the election, and the sample ballot attached 
i that statement. The other two statements were not prepared 
on the night of the election; the ballots were put in the box, in 
the skating rink where the election was held, and the box left 
unlocked, the key leftin the box while the returns were put in 
another box that was locked, and one of the inspectors took the 
key. The nextday when they went back to get the returns they 
found the box in which they had left the returns, which box the 
had left locked, and it had been unlocked; and it was testifi 
to by witnesses that the key which was left in the box in which 
the ots were would unlock the box in which the returns were. 
Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. And the box was left in the con- 
trol of a Republican inspector. 
Mr. O’FERRALL. Under the control of no one. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. I do not yield for the purpose of an 
argument. My colleague can make his argument in his own 
time 


Mr. OFERRAL.L. I will not interrupt my friend any further. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I am willing to be interrupted for a 
question, but not for an ent. 

Now, Mr. S er, [admit that these ballot boxes were care- 
lessly kept. They were not in the hands of anyone who could 
have been punished for tampering with them. In contempla- 
tion of law the ballots were destroyed. 

I admit that and make no question upon it. But admitting atl 
that, I say that there is proof in the record, taken in connection 
with this want of motive to make any change in these boxes, to 
show that they had not been disturbed from the time they were 
deposited there by the inspectors up to the time of the second 
count. That ismy judgment. But I will pass from that, only 
again affirming that whileI thought it proper to call attention 
to this recount [ claim nothing from it; others may. 

Now, Mr. Speaket, passing from tHis question of the recount 
I propose to show—— 

r. CUMMINGS. If the gentleman will allow me, how was 
the recount made? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The recount was made by the same 
inspectors. 

r. PENDLETON. What was the occasion of it? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, The occasion was this: The county 
clerk refused to receive the returns because they did not have 
the sample ballots on them. The inspectors had to go back and 
open the box for the purpose of getting the sample ots, and 
in order to determine how many ballots of each particular kind 
were cast they had to recount the votes. That is the way it came 


about. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It was not at the instigation of the con- 
esteo? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, no, 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. Yous 
tion of the law there and the m 
torn from the ticket, it seems. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. That was preserved? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. The tally sheet was kept, and the 
number of the voter on the tally sheet corresponded with the 
number of the stub. Was that it? f 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, Yes; but the stub cuts no figure in 
the contest. The law does not say what becomes of the stub. 
It is numbered to correspond with the name of the voter on the 

ll list, but after it is detached from the ballot, which is done 

efore the ballot is put in the box, it can not be discovered what 
ballot any voter cast. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. I did not understand what became of 
the stub. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. But the number of votes in the bal- 
lot boxes corresponded with the number of names taken down on 
the tally list,with the one Sone spoken of, showing that no 
additional votes had been added. Q 

Mr. OATES. If the gentleman will allow me, in the case 
made before the court, were the facts put in issue as to the ne- 
cessity which caused the recounting of these votes? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, and I was about to allude to 
that. Perhaps it is well to do so now, in answer to my colleague 
from Alabama. Ta 

In the case before the court no issue was made except the sin- 
gle one as to whether the count should be from the face of the 
returns or from the sample ballot. That is all, and that is the 
single issue that this contestant made in this contest by his notice 
of contest. 

Mr. OATES. The point of my question, if my coll will 
re- and which I think is somewhat important, is, although 

think that the decision of the court is correct in the issue 
presented, if these facts which you cite, the necessity for a re- 


ke a moment ago in explana- 
e of voting. There was a stub 


count in order to determine the number of each particular kind 
of ballots, was put in issue, it seems it would present a different 
question to the court. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, if 3 will give me 
his attention, I will give him the points of the lawsuit. The 
county canvassers, as I have remarked, counted the sample bal- 
lots and made their return upon that count, to the neglect of the 
face of the returns. There being a discre „a writ of man- 
damus was issued and tried, upon the 8 the sble ground, 
that the county canvassers had erred in their count, should 
have adopted the face of the returns instead of the sample bal- 
lots. Now, it is 1 to mark that. That was the single 
issue made, the one issue determined; and now and here, for the 
first time in this whole case comes up the question which of these 
two parties, the contestant or the contestee, received on that 
election day a majority of the legal votes cast. I press this be- 
cause there may be some attempt to show that involved in that 
contest was a question of fraud that we are raising here. 

Mr. OATES. Will my colleague pardon me for a further in- 
terruption? The only object I have is to get at the facts satis- 
factorily. If it became necessary to recount in order to complete 
the return of the inspectors by attaching the sample ballots to 
each count and the specification of the number of those ballots 
voted, and that issue was not ted to the court, and only 
the naked question of whether the face of the returns should be 
regarded, or the specification on the ballots, it seems that that 
isa very important * and one that was not involved in 
the decision of the court. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, it is, I will state to my col- 
league. That point is in my argument further on. Since my at- 
tention is called to it here, I will depart from my line of argu- 
ment to say this in regard to the law of New York. 

The board of county canvassers may, in their discretion, re- 
turn to the board of inspectors any sets of statements or returns 
that the board of county canvassers find to be inaccurate; and 
Judge Earl, in his dissenting opinion, laysstress on that point, 
and he says it was the duty of board of county canvassers, 
instead of counting the ballots, as they did, to return these state- 
ments to the board of inspectors with a direction to reconcile 
these descrepancies, 

Mr. OAT That is what he says, and that was on the idea 
that the return made was incomplete. 

Mr, COBB of Alabama. Thatis right. 

Now, the court say that the board of county canvassers could 
have recommitted the returns to the inspectors for correction, 
but inasmuch as they did not doit, inasmuch as the returns were 
left in this incomplete state, that the safest rule to adopt was to 
take the numbers from the face of the returns, snage l dis- 
sents, and by strong reasoning shows that under the law of New 
York it was in the discretion of the board of county canvassers 
to adopt the course pursued by them; that they were invested 
with that authority, and that the courts of New York had no 
right to interfere with the exercise of that discretion; and I be- 
lieve he is right. Still, I stand on the prevail opinion. 

Mr, HOOKER of Mississippi. Before the gentleman from Al- 
br parol saab that point, will he permit me to make an inquiry 
0 ? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr, HOOKER of Mississippi. Now, under the election law of 
the State of New Vork it was the duty of the county clerk to re- 
fuse to receive the return from the board unless they had pasted 
on it these tickets of which you speak; and, further, I want to 
inquire if he wasrightin refusing to receive the returns, whether 
there was any way of remedy provided so that the vote of the 
voters might be made effective except by a recount? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My opinion is, Mr. Speaker, that the 
county clerk had no ht to reject the returns for the reason 
that they did not have the sample ballot. My opinionis that he 
exceeded his authority, and that under the lawof New York the 
board of inspectors had no right, unless directed so to do by the 
board of county canvassers, to go back and count these ballots 
and attach sample ballots. I am frank to confess that. Iam 
simply saying at if this House is convinced that although it 
was against the New York law to recount, yet that if the ballots 
that were recounted were the very ballots cast, the House might 
not hesitate to adopt the recount as the basis upon which to 
make up its judgment. 

Suppose you had the ballots here and knew that they were the 
ballots cast and yourecounted them and found that by that count 
the contestee was entitled to the seat, although he would not be 
entitled to it on the face of the returns, what would youdo? You 
would count the ballots and you would act upon thatcount. The 
only question, then, upon that line, is whether or not this recount 
was an accurate count, which you must determine from the evi- 
dence; and whether the ballots were properly and safely pre- 
served, so as to be known to be the identical ballots. But gen- 
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tlemen have led me away from my line of argument. I did not 
intend to dwell upon this view; I have much else to do. 
r FIRST PROPOSITION. 
Mr. Speaker, I lay down certain propositions, everyone of which 
I pro 5 the evidence in this and anyone of 
whic , if proven, keep this contestee in his seat. rst, I 
ropose to show that, apart from this question of fraud which 
— been raised in the case, letting all the votes come in that 
have been counted, the record shows that the contestee is en- 
titled to the seat. Now, I have been asked the question: “If 
that is so, why didn’t you put that into the minority report?” 
In reply I say frankly that I did not know it when I wrote that 
report. It is only since that time, from a more careful and re- 
ted and accurate study of the record, that I have discovered 
The fact that we can safely ignore the question of fraud in this 
case, and yet seat the contestee. How gern pss toshow that? 
If you will give me your attention, you will see. 
here were three votes which contestee should have received 
which he did not receive. They were offered by three men un- 
der similar conditions. These men entered the booths ac- 
cording to law, having been provided with the official ballots. 
They were ignorant men; all of them, I believe, naturalized citi- 
zens. They found difficulty in preparing their ballots, and re- 
turned to oe pong lace. The inspector them and 
sent them . But in their ignorance they ultimately failed to 
et their haois aie according to law. They then left. It 
ineontrovertibly the fact, not d ted by anybody, that neither 
one of these three men voted. After a time they came back to 
the election ins rs and applied for the privilege of casting 
their ballots. ə election inspectors consulting together de- 
termined that inasmuch as the men had once gone into the booth 
and had failed to vote they could not go in there any more. 
Now, there is where the mistake was made. My friend from 
Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] read yesterday a decision to this effect: 
That where a man goes into the booth, having a ticket on which 
there are quite a number of names, comes out and deposits his 
ticket in ike ballot box, thereby voting for one candidate on the 
ticket, then returns and demands the privilege of going back 
into the booth and preparing another ticket and coming back 
and voting for another man on the ticket, and so on, he can not 
be permitted todoit. Inother words, that he is entitled to vote 
only once. Every sensible man will see the justice of that ruling. 
But it has nowhere been decided that he shall be denied the 
8 ol voting one time. Why, the election law of New 
ork especially prorina that if a man goes to the poog place 


and into the booth and spoils his ballot he may come back and get 
a new one and go in asecond time, and that if he spoilsit a second 
time he may come back and geta new one and go in a third time, 


and if he spoils-his ballot a third time he may come back and 
get another one and go in the fourth time. There it stops; but 
the law provides that he shall have four trials to get his ballot 
ht. That is the law of New York by express provision. 
r. WATSON. The new law? 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. Thenewlaw. Nowthen, these men, 
in their ignorance, could not prepare their ballots properly. 
They were, however, in no worse condition because of that than 
any man would be in who had tried to prepare his ballot and 
had spoiled it so that it would not be received. In that case he 
would have the right, 11 n — d, to 10 back 3 see 
times, if necessary, un ə could properly prepare ot 
such form as that it would be received by the rs. But 
these three men were denied the 2 of returning, and 
they never voted. They were denied the privilege of voting 
and every one of them swears he had a Democratic ballot and 
wanted to vote for Rockwell. j 

Now, under all the rules, those votes ought to be counted for 
Mr. Rockwell. The utmostof his claim isa plurality of 16 votes. 
Count these 3 for Rockwell,as they ought to be counted, and you 
reduce the Noyes majority to 13. The evidence discloses the 
further fact that there were votes cast for ‘‘Hosea Rockwell,” 
omitting the middle initial, which were not counted for him, and 
some for Noyes in the same way, but the majority of the commit- 
tee agree that, 3 votes which were pany intended 
for these parties severally, the sitting member, kwell, would 
have 6 more than the contestant. = 

Taking, then, the 3 unvoted ballots, which were not cast be- 
cause of the error of the tors, and the 6 votes which it is 
admitted should be deducted from the 16 plurality for Noyes, 
and the plurality is reduced to 7. 

I turn now to 140 of this record, and I invitecareful con- 
Georgis l aot D a 7 was alluded to by my figan from 

rgia . LAWSON opening speech, an 0) Wa. 
in which he could evade the tok of the ent that 14 votes 
ought to have been counted for Rockwell which were never al- 


lowed him was that there was a possibility that the returns had 
been tampered with. 
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Mr. OFERRALL. To what page are you referring? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Page 140; the testimony of Patrick 
H. Stapleton and the next witness examined. 

Now, I lay it down as a correct principle that you can never 
decide a case upon the mere presumption that possibly there 
may have been something wrong; never. The opportunity for 
wrongdoing may have been afforded; but that is not enough. 
You must have some circumstances in the case tending to show 
that the wrongdoing was accomplished. There is nota particle 
of evidence here to show that these returns after they were made 
out were ever tampered with. The only contention is that they 
might have been. Did you not hear the gentleman take that posi- 
tion yesterday, they might have been tampered with;“ and he 
arrived at this conclusion, because, as he said, the place where 
the ballots were deposited was not locked; the box in which they 
were placed was not locked, etc. Admit that; but that fact does 
not discover any circumstance tending to show that these re- 
turns were ever tampered with. 

Now, let us see what the real facts are. Patrick H. Stapelton 
was, according to the evidence of Mr. Kane, a Republican in- 
spector, a friend of Mr. Noyes. He made out these returns; he 
put the sample ballots upon the returns and wrote across the sam- 
ple ballots the number of each kind cast. There was never a re- 
count in this ward, mark you. I emphasize that. 

Mr. WATSON. If the gentleman will allow me a suggestion, 
the law does not seem to contemplate that the voter may leave 
the booth and return. He may spoil ballots inside the booth, but 
he must get through before he goes out. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Exactly. 

Mr. WATSON, These men you speak of left? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. They left. 

Mr. WATSON, Is there anything in the law that allowed 
them to go back? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama (reading): 

No voter who has once voted, other than an election officer or watcher, 
shall be permitted to reénter the booth. 

Mr. WATSON. But if the voters could go in and go out in- 
definitely, could they not readily block the election? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I say there is a limit to that. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Where do you find that limit. 

Mr. COBBof Alabama. I find it in two points. I find it in 
the inherent power of the i tors to prevent the blocking of 
the election. I find it, if not in terms in the statute, by analogy 
to the provision of law that a man may enter the booth four times 
when he has a the ballot. 

Mr. O’FERRALL. They did not have sense enough to fold 
the ballots property: 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. They folded the ballots wrong; and 
that was spoiling the ballot; such ballots were rejected by the in- 
spectors. ` 

But the negative form of this provision of the statuts“ no 
voter who has once voted * * shall reénter the booth”— 
carries with it by implication the idea that he may reénter if he 
has not voted. 

The legal rule is that when a man has once voted he shall not 
go back into the booth. That means that every man who has 
not voted may under reasonable limitations go back into the 
booth. I concede that a man can not stand at the polls and block 
the election: but the evidence in this case discloses the fact that 
at the time these men applied to be allowed to vote numbers of 
these booths were unoccupied. The election inspector so swears, 

But to 17 back to the point at which I was interrupted. In 
this third district of the Fifth ward, what occurred? The in- 
spectors immediately after the election prepared the returns by 
writing in words at length on the face of them as required by 
law, but failed to attach sample ballots to the three sets. The 
law, it will be remembered, ts that three sets of returns 
exactly alike be made out. Sample ballots were, however, af- 
fixed to one set. When these returns not having the sample bal- 
lots reached thecounty clerk he refused to receive them. Mhere- 
upon the inspectors reconvened and attached ane ballots to 
the sets of returns not having them. The board of county can- 
vassers discovered the like * in these returns that ex- 
isted in those from the town of Waterloo, namely, that the num- 
bers on the face of the returns and on the sample ballots did not 
correspond. 

Now, in this Fifth ward of the city of Elmira there was no re- 
count, but the numbers on the face of the returns and the num- 
bers on the sample ballots did not correspond. After these 
returns were sent up to the board of county canvassers, they, 
under the influence of the mandamus, ed to count the face 
of the returns. By the law of the State of New York it is provided 
that the board of county canvassers may send buck to the board of 
inspectors any returns that they may see to be defective, and the 
board of inspectors may correct the error. In this case thé re- 
turns were not sent back, and the board of inspectors had no 
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opportunity to make the correction. Now mark: the court of 
appeals decided this, and this only, that, taking the returns 
without more, the county canvassers ought to make the canvass 
from their face. Here you have something more than the re- 
turns. And what is it? The inspector at this box swears that 
the count made by the sample ot was correct, and that the 
only error that was committed was committed upon the face of 
the returns. 

Mr. 5 Will not my friend allow a single inter- 
ruption 

r. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Was that not the testimony in the case as 
to the other precincts, and yet the court held that the face of 
the returns and not the indorsement on the sample ballots must 


revail. 
5 Mr. COBB of Alabama. There was not a scintilla of proof be- 
fore the court in addition to the returns themselves, and the 
only question was whether in that condition of the case the count 
57 be made from the face of the returns or from the sample 

ots. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I understand that point was made before 
the committee. But there were affidavits before the court, intro- 
duced by Mr. Rockwell, tending to show and introduced for the 

of showing that the ballots had not been tampered with 
or interfered with, and the court said it mattered not, that the 
face of the returns must speak and not the indorsements. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I beg my colleague’s pardon. The 
court said no such thing. Nowhere does the court say any such 
. If it does I should be glad to have the gentleman show 
it. This is what the court says, that the county canvassers hav- 
ing nothing before them but the returns, shall count the face of 
the returns. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Now, does not the court expressly declare 
that in contemplation of law the ballots were destroyed? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. OFERRALL. And hence that there could not be a re- 
count under the decision of the court? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir; that is right. Ihave stated 
that over and over again. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I have not heard it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I have done so. But what more does 
the prevailing opinion say? 

Judge O’Brien, in delivering the opinion, says: 

In our opinion the statements in the body of the paper as to the votes for 
Representative in Congress in the five districts and not the other— 

The numbers from the sample ballots— 
must control the action of the county canvassers. 

I have stated that over and over again. What reason does the 
court give for adopting the face of the returns? Because that 
motion is more likely to disclose the truth. 

If it be claimed 

Mark this— 


If it be claimed that the vote was different, in fact, from that shown by 
sa eee that question must be left to the determination of another 
bunal, 


What does he mean by that? It is a recognition by the highest 
judicial tribunal of New York of the power in this House to 
ascertain the truth from evidence not before the court. 

Gentlemen talk about my departing from the adjudication of 
the New York court. Here the court of appeals, by solemn ad- 
judication, says that this House has the power and should exer- 
cise it of throwing aside the restrictions which hampered the 
court in the narrow procedure of mandamus. 

But let us go back alittle. Interruptions have made this nec- 

. The county canvassers had the right to send these re- 
turns back to the board of inspectors. They did not do it, and 
therefore the court of appeals says that, ta the record as 
the court had it, the count must be made from the face of the re- 
turns. But what does this contest develop? Upon putting the 
Republican inspector upon the stand he swears that the true es- 
timate was to be ascertained from these sample ballots. There- 
fore he swears in effect that if these returns had been sent back 
to him, as under the law they might have been, the face of the 
returns would have been changed to correspond with the sample 
ballots, a power which the court of appeals says is vested in the 
board of inspectors. 

Mark this. We have evidence here that was not before the 
court of appena; We have evidence here that was not before 
the board of county canvassers. What is it? The evidence of 
the Republican inspector, who says that the count on the ballots 
was right, and that the only error that was committed was in the 
face of the returns. That shows that if these ballots had been 
sent back to this board they would have been corrected so as to 
correspond with the count made upon the face of the ballots. 

Now, my point is that this House should do what the board of 
inspectors could have done, and evidently would have done if 
the opportunity had been given, namely, correct these returns 


so that the face of them will gen ot with the numbers con- 
tained on the sample ballots. In other words, we should adopt 
the count made from the sample ballots. And by so doing we 
uphold the laws of New York and depart from none of her ad- 
judications. This course of procedure gives Rockwell 14 votes 
and overcomes the a eke lurality against him. 

With the candor which distinguished is whole a ent, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] saw and tted the 
force of this reasoning. He only attempted to evade it by urg 
ing the possibility that the returns, after having been made out 
by the inspectors, were tampered with. 

This possibility did exist, and there is even evidence tendin; 
to show that the box containing them may haye been unlocke 
after the returns were placed init. Beyond this fact all is con- 
jecture. On the contrary, the officer who put the returns in the 

x swears that he put them in the box in a particular way; that 
he had to force them in the box, and he describes accurately the 
manner of doing it; and he further says that when they come to 
take them from the box they were exactly as he left them. 

Further, there was not the slightest mark or indication to 
show that they had been changed. Further still, Stapleton 
swears that he affixed the sample ballots to the one setand wrote 
across the face of these, and that when heagain took them from 
the box he could discover nochange whatever in the set on which 
he had written. In face of all this are we to enter the field of 
conjecture, and without a circumstance to justify us conclude 
that these solemn returns, held by a sworn officer, although care- 
lessly, should be rejected? 

It can not be. And because it can not be you have a solution 
of this contest without even considering the question of fraud. 
SECOND PROPOSITION, 

My second proposition is that there was a conspiracy, and in 
furtherance of t bind e what are known as the Doyle 
ballots were cast. And, first, as to the law of conspiracy. On 
yesterday the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] seemed 
to put emphasis on the fact, as he alleged it to be, that the par- 
ties charged as conspirators were not seen together on election 
day, and that there was no direct proof of their combining to- 
gether. My friend speaks as if conspiracy is to be demonstrated 
as we demonstrate a problem in mathematics. 

But not so. Collusion, secrecy, stealth—these are its charac- 
teristics. It travels not in the e of the mountain top, but 
seeks the gesp. shadows of the valley. It walks at midnight, 
clothed in darkness. Its tread is stealthy; it would erase every 
trace of its going. 

Conspirators consulting together in open day when in the very 
act of carrying their designs into execution! The very idea is 
preposterous. Their chiefest concern is to avoid intimacy of as- 
sociation. The law recognized this, and says: 

4 A ne slight degree of concert or collusion is sufficient. (2 Rice on Evi- 
ence, 


And this writer sustains his text by numerous citations, some 
of which I have, but will not read. p 

Greenleaf says: 

The 6 3 of a conspiracy will generally, from the nature of the 


case, 5 
Though the common d. is the essence of the charge, it is not neces- 
ove that the defendants came together and actuall eed in 
ter: ve that design, and to pursue it by common means. II it is proved 
that the defendants pursued by their acts the same object, often by the same 
means, one perío) one part and another another part of the same, 80 
as to complete it with a view to theattainment of the same object, the jury 
will be justified in the conclusion that they were engaged in a conspiracy te 
effect that object. 

In the light of the well-established law, the question is whether 
the record discloses facts sufficient to show a conspiracy and the 
purpose of the conspirators. Let us see. 

Duncan McArthur, J. B. Mengin, William L. Sweet, Andrew 
Harmon, and Charles Andrews are the men to whom the evi- 
dence pae as having entered into this combination. 

I will not undertake to read from the record, but I assert that 
the following facts are clearly established, and I am prepared to 
sustain the assertion if I am challenged at any point: 

1. The men named were all active workers for Noyes. 

2. Harmon, who had been a Democrat, was bought by Mongin 
to work for Noyes. : 

3. After close conversation between Mongin and Harmon on 
the day of election in the latter’s grocery, Harmon bribed Sher- 
adin. à 

4. Mongin and Sweet contributed largely of money to elect 
Noyes. 

9 Andrews borrowed money of Mongin for election purposes, 
and contributed, though a poor man, a large sum in the contest- 
ant’s interest. He was a partner in business with the contestant. 

6. Andrews, Mongin, and Sweet handed money one to the other 
during the canvass, for election purposes. 

7. Andrews and Mongin were interested in some enterprise 
connected with the result of the election, the nature of which 
Andrews refused to disclose. When asked ifthe disclosure would 
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criminate him he evades the question and says it is his private 
matter. 8 

8. On the day of election, when a voter approached Harmon 
to know if there was anything in it for Harmon telis 
him, “You do not vote in this ward; go and see McArthur; he 
will fix it.” 

9. McArthur bribed one Green, and told him he would pay 
him thatnight. In the evening, and inferentially after the votes 
were counted, McArthur did pay Green in the store of Sweet, 
Mongin & Cook. 

10. McArthur purchased the vote of one Ferris. 

11. Mongin gave money to one Warren on election day, and, 
eget to a man not far off, told Warren to hand the money to 

e person so pointed out. This so impressed the witness, War- 
ren, that he spoke of it to his wife as a suspicious circumstance, 

These are salient facts in proof; there are others. The record 
is here to sustain them. 

Take these facts in the light of the law I have read, and tell 
me, gentlemen of the House, if they are not more than slight 
circumstances going to establish aconspiracy? But the law says 
slight circumstances are sufficient. I do not say that these cir- 
sumstances are sufficient to establish the conspiracy conclusively. 
I need not go so far as that. But Ido say, and with emphasis, 
that they make a prima facie case. Explanation was in order; is 
was demanded of the men implicated. If explanation or con- 
tradiction were possible they could have given it. The oppor- 
tunity was theirs. 

The evidence was taken in Waterloo. Mongin lived there, 
and so did Sweet and McArthur and Harmon. Where were 
they that they failed to come to their own defense when they 
were being assailed as corruptionists? Not one word from them. 
Silently they remained in the very shadow of the building where 
this andae was baing taken. si is the e Fail- 
ing after opportunity given to meet the prima facie case against 
them, it stands conclusive. Such is the law. 

I do not assert that a man need take the stand and respond to 
a mere charge of wrongdoing. Oftentimes he can best meet such 
rend by silence, letting his character and past life answer it. 
But here it is different. Evidence was given, proof made, of 
numerous circumstances which in the aggregate established a 

rima facie case of guilt. That being the fact the 2 thus 

fo licated were bound to respond or stand convicted. 

ut why did you not call these men? I am asked. What a 
question! Put circumstance after circumstance in proof which 
tends to establish a conspiracy with almost absolute coren, 
and then call the conspirators, thus vouching for their credibil- 
ity, to explain them! 

ut the effect of the conspiracy on any particular votes cast, 
isitshown? This leads to an examination of the Doyle ballots. 
It will be remembered that Robert Earl was the candidate of 
both the Democratic and Republican parties for chief justice of 
the court of appeals, and that his name was at the head of the 
tickets of these parties. 

In the fourth and fifth districts of the town of Waterloo there 
came from the boxes and were counted 16 marked ballots. They 
were pasters, and each had on it the name of the contestant for 
Congress. m each the name of Robert Earl was erased, and 
the name Deve was written. On one ticket was A. Doyle, on 
another B. le and so on, no two of the tickets containing 
the same initial letter except in one instance. The name of L. 
Doyle was found in each of the boxes of the two districts. 

ow, our contention is that McArthur and the others not only 
conspired to defraud the ballot by bribery, but that one of the 
means adopted was to mark ballots by putting on them the name 
Doyle, so that the persons voting these ballots could be recog- 
nized and paid after the votes were counted. Because of the 
secrecy in voting, payment could not be safely made before the 
counting. . 
In the majority report a case tried before Judge Barnard is 
cited to show that by the opinion of this judge, the taint of fraud 
would not attach to all of the Doyle ots unless the fraud is 
traced by direct proof to each. t case was appealed to the 
supreme court sitting in general term. 

he facts are similar to the facts in thiscontest. In that case 
as in this a name was erased from pasters and other names in- 
serted, and there was evidence of conspiracy. 

Judge Pratt, delivering the opinion of the court, says: 
joe ra 15 as to the gta in East 88 Mig = 8 

a or the fi of co a ui cas 

of Dallo but what evidence be galintacte proof that an sae Palin 
was bought or cast in fraud of the law is a difficult subject to which to apply 
any cast-iron rule, as the circumstances must differ in each case, but where 
bs ed FV e 5 PATTES, 
4 to me that all ballots containing such specified mark ought to be 
thrown out of the count. 

It is utterly im cable to prove an intent of each individual voter ex- 
cept by the voter , and such evidence can not be compelled, as that 
ee him to testify to his own dishonesty. The law is, therefore, 
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So that by New York law, as interpreted by her learned Judges, 
we haye the application of the doctrine of conspiracy to the con- 
duct of elections. 

And now to the evidence. If I can show with reasonable cer- 
tainty that the name Doyle was put on the marked ballots in order 
that they could be identified and the voters using them paid, and 
that one or more of such voters were paid, the whole series of Doyle 
ballots must be excluded from the count. I call attention to a 
fact not disputed by any one, that the name Doyle was fictitious. 
Why was a fictitious person voted for? There was method in 
this madness.” What was it? But more. 

It is incontrovertibly proven that these Doyle names were all 
written on the tickets by Duncan McArthur. I can scarcely 
conceive it possible to conclude that this writing was put on the 
tickets for other pu than for identification. And indeed 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] admitted it. Now, 
why was it desired that they should be identified? The answer 
I make is this: Two of these ballots were purchased, and this 
fact discovers the scheme of the conspirators. It was to so mark 
the ballots that the purchased voters could be identified and paid. 
One of these is Ollie Ferris. But it is said Ollie Ferris is a fool; 
Ollie Ferris is corrupt and is not to be believed; Ollie Ferris 
repudiated his de tion and refused to sign it. 

When he delivered his evidence it was taken down by asworn 
stenographer. After denying that he was paid by McArthur 
money for his vote he was asked this question: 

Did he give you anything in any other way except money? 

He answered, according to the stenographer: 

He gave me a pair of pants. 

A day or two afterwards when the stenographer had written 
out his evidence he refused to sign it for the reason, as he stated, 
that he did not say that he was given a pair of pants, but that 
his answer was: . 

I wished he did give me a pair of pants. 

The stenographer says the answer was taken by him as given 
by witness. I affirm that in proposing the correction he desired 
to make Ferris confirmed his evidence in every other particu- 
lar, and, further, that the absurdity of the correction as an an- 
swer to the question asked, is strongly confirmative of the cor- 
rectness of the notes of the stenographer. Ferris's desire to 
change his evidence was an afterthought. He had conferred 
with somebody and had been impressed that he had made a slip. 

Mr. OF . Ithink the gentleman is succeeding mighty 
well in 98 his own witness. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Oh, I am not banking heavily on Ol- 
lie Ferris as an honest man. I would not hang my friend from 
Virginia on his evidence. [Laughter]. But read his testimony 
in case, notice the shrewd evasions, take note of the sur- 
roundings, and, unworthy of belief as this witness is, any reason- 
able man will see that in this instance he was telling something 
of the truth. As I have already remarked, the very effort that 
he makes to evade the force of his original statement confirms 
us in the belief that in that particular he had told the truth. 

Ollie Ferris was paid to vote a Doyle ballot; that_he swears. 
He can not tell what initial letter it had. But it is immaterial 
even whether he voted or not. It is amply sufficient if you be- 
lieve he was given a Doyle paster and bribed to vote it. That 
fact shows the purpose of putting the Doyle names on the pasters, 

I pass to another witness, Calvin Green. The majority of the 
committee can not say he did not speak the truth, for they be- 
lieve him, and recommend that his vote be rejected on his state- 
ment that he was bribed. 

But they say that it does not appear that he voted a Doyle 
ballot. What is his evidence? 


1 Did you have a talk with him (McArthur) with reference to paying money 
‘or your yote? . 

ND. sir; he called me to one side and gave me a ticket to vote—outside the 
engine-house—and he said: “ Vote that, and I will make it all right to- 


night.” 

Why to-night? Because then the ballots would have been 
counted, and it would have been discovered that Green voted 
the ticket given him by McArthur. How would this appear? 
By a mark on the paster. What peculiar mark was McArthur 
using? The Doyle names. 

Green further testifies: 

* Jon go and see him (McArthur) afterwards that evening? 

Did he make it all right? 

Yes, sir. 

How much did he give you? 

Two dollars. 


Where? 

Sweet and Cook's storehouse. 

Here in Waterloo? 

Yes, sir. i 

Mongin, be it remembered, was a partner of Sweet and Cook. 
Who can doubt, if this evidence is' true, that Green was paid to 
vote a Doyle paster, and that Sweet and Mongin, in whose house 
payment was made were, advised of the whole transactior” 
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Here, then, is the case: A conspiracy shown to defraud the 


ballot by the use of marks on pasters; two voters proven 
to have cast these identical kind of tickets under the influence of 
bribes. Turn to the New York decision to which I have refered, 
to say nothing of the current of authority elsewhere, and what 
_must become of the 16 Doyle ballots? They must be rejected 
and the contestee retained in his seat. 
- THIRD PROPOSITION. 
The next point—I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that my ent 
has lengthened beyond my expectation; but the House bear 
me out that the blame is not wholly mine; the gentlemen who 
threw me from my line of by continued interruptions 
must bear their share of it. Aside from the idea of conspiracy, if 
it can be shown from the evidence that the Doyle ballots were so 
marked as to be capable of being identified, they must be dis- 
carded 


In the ballot-reform act of the Legislature of New York are 
these provisions: 
No voter shall place any mark upon his ballot by means of which it can be 


identified as the one voted by him. 
Gere violate any provision of thissection shall be guilty of a mis- 
r. 


2 first provision above is a part of the section mentioned in 
e last. 

Now, I assert that because it is made a crime to put a mark 
on a ballot by means of whichit may be identified as haying been 
cast by a particular person, the ballot so marked is void. This 
is ig! Spon My friend from Georgia [Mr. LAWSON] would con- 
fine the operation of the rule I invoke to contracts. I can see 
noreason so to confine it except that its o tion occurs most 
frequently in matters of contract. What is the p in- 
volved? As specially applied to contracts it is that the law will 
not lend its aid in the enforcement of an agreement for entering 
into which either party may be punished. My friend says the 

urchase and sale of a horse on Sunday in violation of Sunday 
leek will stand. Very true. But he instances an executed con- 
tract, and the law no more interfere to set aside an executed 
contract than it will to enforce an executory one. 

In both cases it leaves the parties where it finds them. Let us 
see if there is not an anal between contracting and voting in 
so far as the application of this principle isconcerned. Whatis 
embraced in the idea of voting? The pre tion of the ballot; 
the delivery of it to the election officer; the deposi of it in 
the ballot box; the counting; and last, but by no means least, the 
induction into office of the person elected. The whole matter is 
in fieri until the candidate elected is securely in the office to 
which he is called. At any point of this process the law will re- 
fuse its aid, if by giving aid it sanctions the violation of its in- 
junctions. 

é Here neither of these contending parties is safely inducted 
into office. We are determining whether either and which of 
them shall be. 

And is it possible to believe that we will by seating the con- 
testantconsummate an act the incipient step to which was a crime? 

My friend from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] put it strongly on yester- 
day when he asked if you will seat æ man in Congress and at the 
same time send the parties to prison whose votes elected him? 

But Jam not without authority. I read from 1 Parsons on Con- 
tracts: 

It has been held in England that where a statute vided a penalty foran 
act without prohibiting the act in express terms, there the penalty was the 
only legal consequence of a violation of the law, and a contract which im- 
plied or required such violation was nevertheless valid. 

But Lord Halt denied the doctrine, and Sir James Mansfield established a 
better rule of law, holdingthat where a statute provides a penalty for an act, 
this is a prohibition ot the act. We apprehend that this has always been the 
pounne if not the uncontradicted rule of law on this subject in this coun- 


I read from Sedgwick on constitutional and statutory 
construction: > 

Scene et wanes toe naan eran ster de 
there be no N a i 

I have other authorities, but enough. 

Were the Doyle ballots marked with intent that they might be 
identified? If so, for what purpose was this intended marking 
done? There can be but one answer to this question, consider- 
ing it in the 1 — of the whole evidence. It was that the parties 
casting them should be paid for so doing. If so, then under all 
the rules they should be excluded as purchased ballots. And 
this aside from the idea of conspiracy. 

But the intent is immaterial; it is not of the essence of the 
New York statutory crime. 

The narrower question is, whether the Doyle names were 
marks by means of which each ballot could be identified as hav- 
ing been cast by a particular person? One witness swears they 
could be so identified, and explains how. But this is unneces- 
sary. Every person can see for himself. 


MARKED BALLOTS FOR CONTESTEE. 

But, in avoidance of the force of the reasoning in behalf ofcon- 
testes, it is claimed that 28 votes cast for contestee should be 
excluded. These ballots were marked in one corner with afigure 
e 8 or a5,and in the other corner with a small check 
mark. 

In the first place, in his notice of contest, the contestant gave 
no indication in any way that he would offer evidence in regard 
to these ballots. -~ i 

This he should have done under the rule if he intended to at- 
tack them. 

The law is that whenever a person— 


intends to contest an election ot any member of the House ot tatives 
of the United States, he shall * „ give notice in to the member 
tention to contest same, and, in 


cack: NOA VAAN AA A ae grounds upon which he relies in 
e 
the contest. (Revised Statutes, section 105.) a 

In the second place, these ballots were not mentioned nor re- 
ferred to directly or indirectly until the contestant was closing 
his case in rebuttal. 

Gentleman of the House, remember the provisions of the law. 
Ninety days are given in which to a contested election 
may take 3 issue joined. In the first forty days the 
contestant p: s with his evidence, then the contestee has 
* days. and then the contestant has ten days to offer rebuttal 
evidenes only. 


These marked Rockwell ballots were from a different district 
from the districts in regard to which the contention before the 
courts washad. They were offered in evidence on the last days 
given to the contestant for rebuttal testimony. The contestee 
was a Na therefore, of all opportunity to le other evidence 
even if it had been necessary to do so. 

But such necessity did not exist. 

It was not shown nor attempted to be shown who put the 
marks on the ballots, when they were put there, nor for what 
eee Nor were the figures on them means by which the bal - 

ots containing them could be identified as having been cast by 
particular persons, 

The contestee objected to the introduction of this evidence 
and moved its exclusion. This motion should have been granted. 
Indeed, it has not heretofore been contended that thess ballots 
should not be counted. 

The attorney for contestant in his brief says healludes to them 
omiy to show how unjust the argument is against the Doyle bal- 

ts. 


I have not contended and do not now contend that the Doyle 
ballots should be excluded simply because they are scratched 
pasters, but because of the abundant evidence to show who 
marked them, and that he did it for corrupt p 8 

And now, Mr. Speaker, this case is of acknowledged impor- 
tance. The decision of this House will have far-reaching signifi- 
cance. The greatCommonwealth of New York leads the States 


in the effort for ballot reform. She would make intimidation 
and bribery impossible. Will you strengthen or weaken her 
hands in this re 


9 

Your action ait send a stinging rebuke to her McArthurs, her 
M and her Harmons, or it will make them laugh toscorn 
the pretensions of her enactments. In 3 ol this Union 
the issue is joined between in and virtue on the one 
hand and ignorance and corruption on the other for the control 
of the ballot. The fight is on and must continue to the finish, 
and the ultimate t will be the destruction or firmer estab- 
lishment of our political institutions. [Applause]. 


Election Contest—Noyes vs. Rockwell, 
- SPEEOH 
HON. JOHN M. ALLEN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, April 21, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the contested-election case of pore 
vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New York— 
Mr. ALLEN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: My calm judicial tem 


rament, coupled with 
my well-known character for fairness 


freedom from 


bias in all such cases as the one under discussion, has induced 
many gentleman in the House who earnestly desire to arrive at 
the truth,to insiston some expression from me as to who was really 
elected to a seat on this floor, Mr. Noyes, the contestant, or Mr. 

caer: since I have been 


Rockwell, the sitting member. Mr. 
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a member of this House I have never seen its members give so 
much consideration to a contested-election case, and I haye never 
seen such an honest and earnest inquiry after the truth, and 
such a desire and determination on the part of individual mem- 
bers to ascertain and do what is right in the premises. 

I mean this statement to apply to the Democratic members of 
the House. The Republicans have generally abandoned their 
seats while the case is being considered; they will vote for their 
man right or wrong, and are giving no attention to the discus- 
sion. 12 glad to see this disposition on the part of the Demo- 
crats to investigate the case. In the first place, it is right to do 
so, and I believe the more thorough and impartial the investi- 

ation, the better it will be for the contestee, Mr. Rockwell; 1 
fare investigated the facts of the case thoroughly. I knew the 
law before. ughter.] 

Now, sir, taking the facts as disclosed by the records, and a 
plying to them the law, as it is known to bs—not only by myself, 

ut every other first-class lawyer in the House flaughter|—I 
have no difficulty in arriving ata conclusion; and in response to 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON], 
who spoke for the contestee the other day, I can say candidly, if I 
were sitting in the case as an impartial juror and did not know 
the politics of either of the parties, I you that as a indge of 
law and facts and a man of good common sense, I would be com- 
pelled to oy on my oath that Rockwell has the best side of this 
case. [Applause and laughter.] 4 

I know that these cases are generall den Se controlled by the 
report of the committee, and I know there isnod ition to sit 
down on the committee in this case. We always like to follow 
the recommendations of our committees; but our great desire 
here is to ascertain what is right, and then we want the commit- 
tee to g with us for the right, and if it be found that the major- 
ity of the committee made a mistake in their report, we hope 
they will correct it in their votes. I think I understand per- 
fectly well how someof our Democratic friends on the committee 
were betrayed into this mistake. 

It is a well-known fact that the Democratic party has always 
been 1 and conscientiousin elections and election 
contests. The ve been rather conscience bound in such mat- 
ters, and there has been something of a cn pagers in cases where 
there was a doubt to give the other side the benefit of that 
doubt. It is also equally as well known that the Republicans 
have no conscience at all in such matters, and that the only rule 
that governs them in cases of contested elections is whether 
they want or need their man, and, if they do, they seat him, if 
ms have votes enough, regardless of the merits of his case. 

ow, the great wron. trated by: the Republicans in 
the last Congress in which they outraged every sentiment of 
5 and justice to increase their majority, by unseating men 
who were elected and seating in their places men who were never 
elected, were fresh in the minds of the country and the com- 
mittee, and these good, conscientious Democrats came to the 
conclusion that the proper way to meet this treatment was not by 
retaliation, but to draw a most striking contrast just as a sort of 
example of Democratic fairness. 

I have no doubt but their intentions were the very best. They 
were so anxious to show the Democratic party to be exactly 
straight, that they leaned over a little the other way. They 
were wanting to furnish an illustration or make an example. 
Toy were like some well-meaning people you have known, who 
think it well enough to hang somebody occasionally, whether 
the testimony is ient or not, in order to make an example. 

Now, I believe in fairness, and I believe in doing exact justice 
in cases of this kind, and I want them decided on their merits, 
but I am not willing to go with the committee to the extent of 
turning out a Democrat who is honestly elected just to illustrate 
how much better we are than our Republican friends. I do not 
intend to criticise our Democratic friends on the committee who 
join in the majority report, but I think they have rather over- 
done the thing in the matter of fairness. It reminds me of some- 
thing that happened when I was district attorney. Wehad just 
regained control of our State, and there had been a good deal of 
demoralization, and a good many violations of the law, and at 
our first court after my election in Itawamba County the grand 
jury found a great many bills forse whisky without license, 
there being no license in the county. 1 had prosecuted a great 
many of them toconviction and the judge had fined them heavily. 

hen the court was over and we were going to start back 
through the country to the railroad, the judge wanted a bottle 
of whisky to cheer him on his ride, and he sent me to get 
it for him. [Laughter.] I went back and reported to him 
that I could not get it; that the men who had whisky said that 
we had been so severe on them that they would never sell 
or give any more to anybody. The judge looked at me reflect- 
ively and regretfully and said: ‘‘Well, John, don’t you think we 


have rather overdone this thing?” [Great laughter and applause. ] 


Now, I think the committee has overdone this thing. They have 


“drawn their bead” a little too fine. [Laughter.] The majority 
of the committee only figure out a majority of 6 votes for Noyes, 
the contestant, and they admit thatin order to do that they must 
count for him the 16 votes known as the Doyle ballots,” 

So much has been said about these Doyle ballots” that I will 
not detain you long in describing them and showing why they 
should not be counted. They were 16 ballots, all being ub- 
lican pasters, all for Noyes, and all voted at Waterloo =A in 
the place where the name of the 2 judge should have 
been were the names A. Doyle,” “B. Doyle,” ‘C. Doyle,” and 
D. Doyle,” and so on until the first sixteen letters of the al- 
phabet had been used as an initial for Doyle,“ a different let- 
ter being used as the initial letter for each of the 16 ballots. 
Now, the testimony shows there was no such person as Doyle,” 
and it is admitted that “Doyle” was a fictitious name. Itis 
further proven and admitted that the name Doyle“ with the 
sixteen different initial letters respectively was written in the 
16 ballots in the handwriting of one Dunck McArthur. 

It is also admitted that Dunck McArthur was, at the election, 
a very active worker for Noyes. The proof further shows that 
the said Dunck McArthur was engaged on that day in hiring 
voters and paying them money to vote the Noyes ticket. There 
is no dispute about this. There is proof going to show, that he 
hired men to vote Doyle ballots;” but for the purposes of my 
argument it is immaterial whether the proof shows affirmatively 
and positively that he paid money to the men who voted these 
tickets or not. Now, let it be understood that the statutes of 
New York require in the first place that the names to be voted 
for on these parr shall be printed and not written. It was a 
violation of the statutes to write the names, but the statutes go 
further and make it unlawful for any voter to so mark his ticket 
that itcan bə identified from any other ticket, and make ita 
penal offense subjecting the party to a criminal prosecution for 
voting a ticket marked for the purpose of indentification. 

I now come to the very pith and marrow of this case, and I 
ask the attention of my Democratic friends to the principle which 
in my judgment, underlies this whole controversy. Those o 
you who listened on yesterday to the very able s h of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MAGNER], in which he gave 
the history of this enactment and the condition which existed 
and was sought to be remedied by it, are better prepared to ap- 
preciate what I have to say aboutit. We all know that we are 
confronted in this country to-day with one of the greatest prob- 
lems that ever confronted a people who undertook to run a gov- 
ernment by the machinery of popular elections. This problem 
is, how to suppress and prevent the corrupting and debauching 
of the voter y the use of money and the overawing by employ- 
ers of those depending on them for the privilege of earning 
their bread. 

I repeat it, sir, there is now no greater problem before the Amer- 
ican people, and so much impressed are they with it and so 
proas is the evil to be corrected that almost every State in the 

nion has adopted in some form or other what is known as the 
Australian system, the main object of which is to secure to the 
voter a right to casta secret ballot freed from the influence of 
corruption or intimidation. This right is not only Kiron him b 
statute, but the statutes seek to force it upon him by prohibi 
ing him from showing his ticketor marking it so that it may be 
known how he voted. I know our Republican friends are 
always howling aboutelection frauđsin the South, and are always 
trying to create the impression that there is great danger from 
that quarter, but the country is finding them out and ‘‘ catching 
on” to their trick, which is the old trick of Stop thief!” They 
howl about frauds in one part of the country to try to distract at- 
tention from their methods while they are engaged in buying the 
elections in other parts of the country. [Laughter.] Their party 
has for many years devoted itself to certain me and policies 
by which they have gotten most of the wealth of the country into 
the hands of a few favored men and classes, and now they take 
their ill-gotten gains and seek to corrupt the voter, that these 
policies may be continued and the process go on. 

Let me illustrate this. Look at the newsy and independent 
journal published in this city, the Post, of yesterday, and zon 
willsee something of how the thing works. I will read you a few 
extracts. Here is one. The head lines are: Ineline to unity 
The Pennsylvania Republican convention likely to be harmoni- 
ous.” Now let us see what they harmonize on: 

Gen. William Lilly, who has been a liberal campaign fund contributor, 
r e be nominated from the east in view of the sinews of war he 

Maj. Alexander McDowell, of Mercer, will be the candidate from the west, 
although capital is being made t him because of the scandals which 
arose from his candidacy for Congress in 1890. Three men then confessed 


that they received #250 each for voting for him in the Republican district 
convention and were sentenced to prison for three months. 


You see the character of men and the qualifications of the men 
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- the Republican party of Pennsylvania will put up to represent 

on this floor the of purity and ballot reform for the east 
and the west of that great State. Isee in the same paper that 
our former colleague, my friend and namesake [ex-Congressman 
Allen of Michigan], who used to delight us in the last Congress 
with his civil-service reform speeches, has been detailed by the 
national Republican executive committee to solicit subscriptions 
for them, and in doing this work he turned upamong some of the 
officeholders in Chicago a few days ago, and the Post says of 
him: £ 


Mr. Allen is not engaged in the 5-cent subscription business, but is recu- 
. W by tapping the barrel of the contrib- 
y at the ole. 


utors 
E ; 
t was only yesterday or the day before that we passed a reso- 
lution here providing for an PERS Fes intoa case where a number 
of Government employés had been reported and proof taken be- 
fore a Civil Service Commissioner for violating the civil service 
law by exacting contributions from other Government employés 
for campaign purposes in direct violation of the civil service 
law, and although this report has been filed a long time none of 
them have been removed. Yet, I see that the Massachusetts 
Republican Convention on yesterday passed resolutions com- 
mending toig Administration for its observance of the civil sery- 
ice law. 

Now let me give you one more illustration which I take from 
the records of this case. One Chas. T. Andrews, a friend of 
Mr. Noyes, lives at Seneca Falls, in the district now under in- 
Seabee, et He is a poor newspaper man. He is also a Sunday- 
school superintendent, and I learn from his own testimony that 
he contributed about $800 of cam: money to secure the elec- 
tion of Mr. Noyes. He says he borrowed this money to secure 
the election of a man wo several hundred thousand dollars, 
he and two other giving $2,000. He was asked the question I 
read from the record: 

You advanced and contributed those sums? 

Preity disinterested friendship? 

™ was not done for him alone; it was done for myself. 

What did you expect to get out of it? 

The situation here was very at this time. 


pre asked you what did you expect to getout of it? 


to get political and business standing which was worth a good 
deal to me. 


Is there any gift in Seneca Falls which would be able to do that; the cir- 
culation of your paper would warrant it? 

I did not say circulation of paper; I said a business and political standing. 
You see he said he was expecting to get political standin 
which was worth a good deal to him. Do you suppose he got it: 
Yes; the records of the Senate show that he was appointed and 
confirmed as postmaster at Seneca Falls about three weeks ago. 
[Laughter.] d you ever hear of a case like that before? Run 
your minds back over the history of the grand old party. Did 
you ever hear of a Sunday-school superintendent who got polit- 
ical stan and a big office b; largo contributions to Repub- 
lican cam funds before? ughter.] Does this thing run 
all through the Post-Office Department? [Laughter and applause 

on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the gentlemen on this floor to rally 
with me to the rescue of the Sunday school superintendent from 
the debauching influences of this system, but I have no doubt 
but some of the money contributed by Superintendent Andrews 
with which he purchased his political standing was used by 
Dunck McArthur in purchasing the votes known as the Doyle 
ballots, for it is shown that one of Andrews's partners in the 
contribution to the Noyes campaign fund was conspiring with 

, McArthur the day the Doyle ballots were voted. I only give 

these few illustrations of the thousands I might give in order to 
call to the attention of the House the condition that is sought 
to be remedied by the State of New York against the marking 
of ballots so that they can be identified. I have witnessed an 
election in New York. I have, with my own eyes, seen votes 
boven in the open market. 
. Ido not mean that it is worse in New York than it is in many 
other communities where votes are bought with the money or 
the “fat” whicĦ is fried out of the beneficiaries of Republican 
policies. The election I witnessed was before the enactment of 
the statute which is intended to correct these evils. Under the 
system as it then existed the voter took with him his ballot and 
deposited it in the ballot box in open view, and the voter who 
wanted tosell his vote took his stand about the voting place and’ 
waited for propositions from the purchaser, very much like the 
negro at the election who was jn the habit of selling his vote. 
He went to the election on one occasion where the contest was 
not close enough to make it anobject to buy votes. He took his 
stand about the polls and waited a long time for proposals; but 
as no one made him any propositions, he y became restless 
and he said: ‘Gentlemen, I is about to vote; does any gentle- 
man wish to speak tome?” [Great laughter. 


I have witnessed this trading between the purchaser and seller 
of votes under the old system in New York and generally there 
was a good deal of parleying after the terms were arranged as to 
whether the money should be paid before or after the vote was 
deposited, but the buyer always insisted on the delivery of the 
goods before the purchase price was paid, and he gave the voter 
the ticket and then went and watched him put it in the box and 
as they came out gave him the promised money as he bade him 
good-bye. You will now understand the object of the New York 
statute which requires the voter to go into a booth and make 
out his ticket in secret so that no one could know what ticket he 
voted; and added to this a penalty for marking his ticketso that 
it could be identified irom that voted by any other person; it was 
to give him not only the privilege of a secret ballot but to force 
him to vote a secret ballot. 

No one will deny that this is a wise law, and that all attempts 
at its evasion should be discouraged. Now, then, I propose to 
show that the ingenuity of man could not suggest a more cun- 
ningly devised scheme to defeat the purposes of this law than 
the one resorted to by the friends of Mr. Noyes with the Doyle 
ballots. The object is to elect Noyes. All the money necessary 
to accomplish this is forthcoming by men who wish to buy po- 
litical standing in the Republican party, but how is this money 
to be made available? How is it to rede tse that the man who 
agrees to sell his vote delivers the goods, for such people can 
not be trusted in secret? I say the ingenuity of man can not 
devise a more perfect system than the one here resorted to. 
There was to be voted for on the ticket with Noyes a supreme 
court judge. There was but one candidate for judge. He had 
no opposition. Democrats and Republicans were voting for the 
same man. A hundred thousand votes against him would make 
no difference, and whatever name appeared on the ballot for 
judge must be counted and announced. 

Now, suppose Dunk McArthur wanted to buy 16 votes but was 
unwilling to pay for them until he knew they had been cast but 
under the laws of New York it is impossible for him to know ex- 
cept by the method adopted in this case. He meets John Smith 
and he negotiates with him that for so much money John will 
vote for Noyes. McArthur agrees to pay the money when he 
knows the vote has been cast according to the bargain, so he 
gives John Smith a Republican paster with the name of A. Doyle 
for supreme judge written onit. Now, when the vote is counted 
and the t is announced, if it shows that A. Doyle received a 
vote for supreme judge there is the proof that John Smith has 
kept his bargain and he receives his pay. The same arrange- 
ment is gone through with Tom Jones, who takes a B. Doyle 
ticket, and so on through the whole sixteen. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what other reasonable conclusion can we 
come to about these Doyle ballots”? Gentlemen who represent 
the other side of this case have been asked and appealed to time 
and again to give some other reasonable theory for these 16 dif- 
ferent Doyle otsso marked by Dunk McArthur, but they have 
not only failed to do so, but they have admitted their inability to 
give any other solution of these 16 votes so marked. Now, my 
Democratic friends, I put it to you, this is the first time a case 
has come before this House requiring an enforcement or con- 
struction of this New York statute. Now, will you give your 
votes to sustair and make effectual this statute intended to pte 
vent bribery, or will you vote to sustain a cunningly devised 
scheme to evade the law and encourage corruption? Think of 
it for yourselves, gentlemen, what other object than a corrupt 
and illegal one could McArthur have had in writing these sixteen 
Doyle names with a different initial letter to each 

ut, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen representing the majority re- 
port acknowledge that these things are suspicious, but they 
say if Rockwell thought there were corrupt votes, and that Me- 
Arthur hired persons to vote them, we should have proven it; 
and they go so far as to maintain that we should have introduced 
McArthur as a witness to prove that he corrupted the men who 
cast those votes. Just think of it. See how far men will go and 
what violence they will do to their own better judgment to sus- 
tain an untenable position. Mr. LAWSON of Georgia and Mr. 
WIKE, both good laywers, have argued before this House that 
it was Rockwell’s duty to put Mr. McArthur on the stand to 
prove the corruption of which he was It does seem to 
me that if these gentlemen would stop and reflect that the un- 
soundness of this position to which they are driven would give 
them pause. I maintain that under the New York law ever 
ballot found in the box so marked that it can be distinguish 
from every other ballot makes out such a prima facia case against 
that ballot as would require it to be rejected unless the marking 
is shown to be innocent. 

But, let us examine the 2 taken by these gentlemen on 
the other side. Is there a lawyer within the sound of my voice 
who does not know that all the rules of evidence laid down by all 


the writers on the subject of evidence, hold that in all cases where 
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proof is necessary to be made about a matter where there are so 
many marks and evidences of corruptions as there are about this 

that if there is proof that will explain away these evidences of 
wrongdoing and that proof is in the hands or breast of the party 
el g the benefit of the transaction as an honest one, it de- 
volves on the party to produce it, and if he fails to do so it raises 
a still stronger presumption against him? Any man of common 
sense, even if he had never seen alaw book, will see the justice 
and reason of this rule. 

No better illustration of it can be given than this case presents. 
McArthur is admitted to have been the strong friend and active 
worker for Noyes. The touch of his pon hand is admitted 
to be on these 16 Doyle ballots. If his mark was an innocent 
one, who knows it so well as he? What is to hinder him from 

oing on the stand and swearing toit in the interest of his friend? 
Why did not Mr. Noyes, who availed himself of his services 
as a worker at the election, avail himself of his services as a wit- 
` ness? The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WIKE] said they could 

not trust him. I ask why they could not trust him? as it 
because we had shown him to be a corruptionist? Then when 
we have shown the polluting marks of this corruptionist on their 
ballots, flyblown by him, ought they to seek to take the high posi- 
tion of a Representative in Congress by those tickets, when they 
themselves are afraid to put the only man on the stand who can 
know and does know if it is true that these tickets were inno- 
cently marked? It does not devolve on us to introduce him; the 
very charge we make shows that we could not indorse him as 
credible, a thing that every one must do who introduces a wit- 
ness as his own. 

No, qenbanien, it does not devolve on us to introduce him. 
The rules of evidence do not require it, nor would common sense 
justify it. We donot believe it is possible to explain that these 
were honest ballots, but if they were McArthur knows it, and he 
is your man, and the very fact_that you do not introduce him is 
a confession that if he told the truth it would condemn your 
tickets, and that if he failed to tell the truth he could give no 
reasonable explanation that would be believed of the marking of 
these ballots. Now, it is conceded that if we discard these 16 
ballots, flyblown as they are by Dunck McArthur, that Rock- 
well would be elected. 

But it issaid that if we reject these ballots cast for Noyes that 
we should also reject 28 ballots cast for Rockwell, bacause there 
were 28 ballots cast for him which had pencil marks on them. 
I contend that there is not aparticle of legitimate testimony be- 
fore this House that there was a mark on a single ballot cast for 
Rockwell, and no gentleman has yet contended that the testi- 
mony about these 28 ballots is properiy before the House. This 
testimony is taken under a law of Congress regulating the tak- 
ing of the same and there is no other authority for 2 0 8 it. 

his statute gives the contestant forty days to take his testi- 
mony in chief and to prove whatever he can prove to make out 
a case against the contestee; then the contestee has forty days 
in which to take his testimony, and then the contestant (Noyes 
in this case) has ten days within which to take testimony strictly 
in rebuttal of testimony taken by the vontestee, making ninety 
days in all for the taking of testimony; and this last ten days is 
given the contestant to take his rebuttal testimony, and you can 
see why the statute confines it to rebutting testimony, because 
the contestee has no sort of opportunity to reply toitor disprove 
or explain it. 

What are the facts in this case? There was never a word sfid 
about any marks on the Rockwell ballots in the testimony in 
this case until the very last day of the ninety days. On the last 
day Noyes had to putin his rebutting testimony, he commenced 
to examine witnesses about these 28 ballots. It is admitted it 
was not in rebuttal of anything proven by Rockwell, and for 
this reason and the’fact that Rockwell could not, under the law, 
introduce any witnesses to explain or contradict this testimony, 
his attorneys protested against taking it, and moved to exclude 
it before the committee. The committee, it seems, took no ac- 
tion on this motion to exclude it. They did not rule on it at all, 

but left it to ba ruled on by this House. Now, what can we do 
but exclude it? 

In the courts of the country the rules governing the introduc- 
tion of testimony are much more flexible than they are under this 
statute, but I dare say that no one present has ever seen a court 
permit a party to bring in original testimony or testimony in 
chief in rebuttal, where there was no opportunity for the other 
party to meet it or explain it. Then I submit this testimony is 
not in any proper sense before us. 

But if it were properly before us I maintain that the testimony 
wholly fails to show any such marks as would authorize us to re- 


ject these 28 Rockwell ballots. 
The testimony is very vague about the marks on these 28 bal- 
lots, and I defy anyone to show from the testimony that there was 


any mark on any one of them by which it could be identified from 

any other one of them. 

Now, the evil the statute sought to cure was to prevent the 
marking of any individual ticket so that it could be identified 
from all other tickets. A ticket with A. Doyle could be identi- 
fied from all tickets that did not have Doyle on them, and could 
be as easily identified from a ticket with B. Doyle on it, and so 
the one with B. Doyle could be identified from one with C. Doyle, 
and so on; but not so with the Rockwell tickets; the proof wholl 
fails toshow that any one of the Rockwell tickets with the cot 
marks on them could bə identified from any other of the N. 

How could persons on the outside know anything about whether 
these tickets with pencil marks on them had been voted? In 
the ‘ Doyle ballots” it was bound to be known on the outside, be- 
cause the election officers were compelled to return that each of 
these 16 Doyle ballots had been voted, for there had been 1 vote 
for 16 different fictitious Doyles for supreme judge. : 

There is no sort of analogy between the two cases. 

I will not go into a discussion of the other features of the case, 
on which it might be contended under the testimony that Mr. 
Rockwell was elected and is entitled to the seat, as it is admitted 
that to exclude the Doyle ballots elects Rockwell, and I think I 
have demonstrated that they should be excluded. This would 
give Rockwell a majority of 10 votes. 

How is it that some of our Democratic friends show so much 
feeling against Mr. Rockwell in this case? They grow red in 
the face in their frantic efforts to oust a Democrat and seat a Re- 
publican. They want us to indulge in all sorts of presumptions 
against Rockwell and take everything for granted for Noyes. 

» Now, my friends, I would like to see the Democrats all get to- 

ether in regard to this case. This is said to be the report of a 
mocratic committee. Well, it is the majority report of a 
committee made up of a majority of Democrats; but I do not 
understand that a majority of the Democrats on that committee 
give their assent to this report. 

4 5 O’FERRALL. I assert that fact, and I challenge contra- 
ction. 
Mr. ALLEN. Do you assert that a majority of Democrats 

on 7 851 committee believe that Mr. Noyes ought to have the 

seat? 

Mr. OFERRALL. Ido. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I assert you will find out . 
when it comes to a vote on this case. [Laughter.] The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and we will get to the eating, I 


hope; to-morrow. 

believe that a majority of the Democrats of the Committee 
on Elections are with us in favor of retaining Mr. Rockwell in 
the seat. And I will tell you another thing which ought to have 
some weight in a case where there is great doubt. 

Mr. 3 you will find by examining the testimony, did 
not appear to know in what district he lived. His last voting 
was done in another district altogether. That fact, however, 
would not exclude him. But Mr. Noyes did not want to come to 
Congress. He shows in his testimony that he offered money to 
be let off—to keep from coming here. Now, you know I have 
tried to keep from coming here myself; but I never offered any 
money to keep from coming. [Laughter.] A man may decline 
to come, but when a man objects so much tocoming that he offers 
to pay to be allowed to stay at home, I do think that in a case of 
great doubt you ought to excuse him. eine nor This thing 
of coming to Congress is something that ought not to be forced 
upon a man when he is so much opposed to it as to be willing to 
pay to keep from coming. 

On the other hand, I want to say for Mr. Rockwell that he 
never did protest against coming here; he never offered a dollar 
to be excused from coming. He has been here some time and 
likes it pretty well, and would like very well tostay. [Laughter.] 

If you decide this case in favor of Mr. Noyes you say to the 
people of the State of New York that although you have at- 
tempted tosuppress bribery and corruption in elections, although 
you have 5 stringent measures against them, although you 

ave tried to protect the voter from debauching influences, yet, 
unless we bring the briber into court and prove by him that the 
particular vote on which we see his ear-marks, when we have 
proven him to be a briber, unless you bring him in and prove by 
him the fact of bribery, that vote so cast is just as good as if it 
had been cast by the most honorable and right-minded man in 
the State of New York. [Applause.] That is what you would 
commit us to. That is where this thing leads. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask my Democratic friends to wake 9 
to the condition that surrounds them. Put yourselves in mare 
with your own people and your own instincts of honesty, because 
I tell you if republican institutions are to be preserved in this 
country and if the rights of the people are to be maintained 
we must in every possible way affix the brand of our condemna- 


bribed votes. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

u may laugh, as you have laug ed before, but 
you can not laugh this matter out, and my friends on this side of 
the House know that what I say is as true as 1. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I want to say I deprecate as much 
as anybody can the divided ranks on our side of the House on 
this q on, because I am so well convinced of the justice of 
the cause I haye espoused. Iam sorry to see many people who 
take some pride in calling themselves Democrats, but who seem 
to think it is wrong to vote for Democrats or Democratic prin- 
ciples—some of them seem to think that if a man works for the 
success of his party he is unfitted for their association or sup- 
port. They are what I would call tender-footed Democrats, too 

for their party. I donot want them to resort to any un- 

ess in this or any other matter, but it is about time the 
Democratic party was getting together and making our fights 
against the common enemy and not among ourselves. 

The thing we need to secure success is to cease our wars on 
Democrats and stand together for Democratic principles and 
Democratic success. I was reading only a day or two in the 
St. Louis Republic an interesting letter written by a lady cor- 

ndent of that paper from this city, and, describing the sit- 
uation and the characteristics of the two —— she said if she 
were a man she would be a Republican, she said they 
stand by one another and the Democrats do not. [Laughter.] 

I now 28 the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DR ARMOND]. 
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Mr. COBB of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before proceeding with the argument I 7 5 
pose to make on the law and the facts involved in this case, I de- 
sire to call the attention of the House to an assertion made by 
entleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] in his inter- 
m of the gentleman from In The gentleman from 

lvaniaasserted it to be the law of Pennsylvania that the bal- 
lots which were destroyed pending this contest, and to which m 
co) eon the co. ttee Mr. SONNIE IOA were destroy 
under the authority of law; that these ballot boxes were properly 
demanded and property used in the pohony election had by the 
Republican py the borough of McKeesport. 

Now: Mr. Speaker, when we turn to the statute law of Penn- 
sylvania on this subject we find its provision to be this: 


the 
ru 
Pen 


This provision of the statute law of the State of Pennsylvania 
has no application whatever to a primary election of one of the 
political of that State. It speaks of the election officers, 
officers who, by the statute law of the State, are provided to hold 
legal elections to determine a contest between parties who are 
running for office. The statute goes further than that, and says 
that the officers in control of the ballot boxes shall first take an 
oath before they open them, and under the obligation of that 
oath they shall immediately burn and destroy—not burn or de- 
stroy—burn and destroy the contents of the boxes. So itis per- 
fectly plain that so far as the destruction of these boxes is con- 
cerned it was done wholly without law and in defiance of law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I allude to this matter merely to correct a 
mistake into which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DAL- 
ZELL] seems to have fallen. I shall make no use of the incident 
referred to in the argument I propose to make. In my opinion 
this case is within a very narrow compass, and, in the view I take 
of it, can be decided without raising the question of fraud from 
the destruction of the ballots mentioned. The record, it is true, 
is very voluminous. Many questions are raised and much testi- 
mony has been taken. But if we ean fix our attention upon one 
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or two points in the case and find that the proper adjudication 
of these are e eee why should we go er? 

In all contests of character the questions of chiefest con- 
cern and inquiry are two, and two alone. One is, upon whom 
has the State conferred the privilege of the elective chise? 
The second is, what safeguards, if any, the State has thrown 
around the exercise of this privilege in order to prevent the 
illegal use of the ballot. by unqualified persons? And when we 
have decided these two questions fairly and judicially, we shall 
have the solution of all questions of law now before us for con- 
sideration. - 

The answer to the first of these inquiries we always find in 
the constitution of the State, because the constitution of the 
State prescribes and determines the qualifications to be 
sessed by those who may exercise the right of suffrage. The 
answer to the second inquiry is always to be found in the statute 
laws of the State, because on the legislative department is con- 
ferred the right and the power to prescribe the rules and regu- 
lations under which the voting privilege may be exercised. 

This is a Pennsylvania case, and for the purpose of deciding 
it properly we must go to Pennsylvania law. 

As a Democrat, Mr. Speaker, Í hold tenaciously to the doctrine 
that the control of the suffrage rests with the States. They have 
never parted with it, and for the preservation of the erpa of 
the peo and for the perpetuation of our pe institutions 
it is to that they will ever retain it. 

Now, in going into the State of Pennsylvania for answer to 
these questions, we find that the constitution of that State has 
clearly prescribed the qualifications to be essed by all who 
shall exercise the right of suffrage. I not mention these 
qualifications in detail. When we go to the statutes of the State 
of Pennsylvania we find a 3 of the matters 
to be done and performed by every voter, in order that he ma: 
establish in himeelf the possession of those qualifications whic 
the constitution 8 and requires. 

The State of lvania has adopted carefully, 
registration laws; but uch as the constitution of 
also provides that no man shall be deprived of the right of suf- 
frage by reason of the fact that he is not registered, the statute 
goes further and provides that in the absence of registration, in 
the event a man’s name is not found on the registration list, he 
may still exercise the right of suffrage prone he obeys the 
mandates of the law, to which I will call attention. He is com- 
manded to do certain reasonable things under penalty, if he re- 
fuses, that his ballot will be rejected. And who here will sa; 
that this is wrong, or that it is in defiance of strictly constru 
constitutional law? 

Court after court of the States of the Union have decided that 
it is within the purview of legislative power to make these de- 
mands; not for the purpose of adding to or taking from the quali- 
fications which the Constitution prescribes and requires, but in 
order that the voter may satisfactorily establish the fact that he 
himself, the man who offers to cast the ballot, does in reality pos- 
sess them. To that extent and no further has the Legislature of 
the State of Pennsylvania gone in its election laws. 

The requirements prescribed by these laws are these: That if 
upon offering his vote it is ascertained by the election inspectors 
that his name is not on the registration list he shall produce one 
man at least who shall make a written affidavit reci the fact 
that he has resided within the limits of that election precinct 
for the time prescribed by the law to entitle him to become a 
voter. ; 

In addition to that he is required himself to make an affidavit 
substantially reciting the qualifications prescribed by the consti- 
tution of the State to entitle him to vote. Now, if he produces 
these two affidavits, and hands them over to the election mana- 
ger with his vote, his ballot is received and accepted, and he him- 
self is accepted as a qualified voter. 

Now, sir, the questions arising under these laws, statutory and 
constitutional, have been before the supreme court of the State 
of Pennsylvania for adjudication. 

My friend from Indiana [Mr. 8 has made a lengthy 
argument to induce this House to depart from the law as settled 
by the court of last resort of this State. He cites the case of 

rtin vs. Yocum,and says that this House has determined against 
the adjudication made by the supreme court of Pennsylvania. 

That case of Curtin vs. Yocum was settled by this House before 
the adjudication was had by the supreme court of the State of 
Pennsylvania. It is fair to presume that no Democrat, at least, 
in the House of Representatives, would haye sustained the re- 

rt made in the case of Curtin vs. Yocum if he had had before 
Bim the decision of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, settling 
the legal question arising in the case. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what was that adjudication? The question 
was as to the right to have a ballot counted after it was cast, pro- 


repared 
e State 


vided the voter had not complied with the statute law of the 


— 


State of Pennsylvania. There are two leading cases upon that 
subject. I hold in my hand the decision in the last one, affirm- 
ing the former and enlarging it and emphasizing it. This de- 

on settles the controversy as to whether the law is directory 
or mandatory 

In view of the positive prohibitions of the act— 

The very act in question here— 
peretane 1 eal Sener eee an a 
that it is merely directory. 

That is the deliverance of the saprene courtof the very State 
from which this contest comes. e gentleman says that we 
have a precedent before this House in aformer adjudication, 
made by the House itself; that we have the authority of the 
supreme court of Indiana and of other States, contradicting this 
1 8 but, Mr. Speaker, my reply is that this is a case from 
Pennsylvania. When there is brought here a contest from In- 
diana Í will follow Indiana law, and so, when there is brought 
a case from any State in this American Union, I will follow the 
adjudications made by the court of last resort of that State touch- 
ing these questions. Ah,“ he says, but this is inconsistent. 
This will make a rule by which a man coming from one State 
would be seated under evidence which would unseat him if he 
was coming from another State ” 

Granted. I care nothing about that. Let consistency take 
care of itself if we but uphold the laws of the States and thus pre- 
zer ve our home rule—our localself-government. This is the key- 
stone of the arch of our political fabric. Remove it, and confu- 
sion and ruin is the result. 


Mr. Speaker, the Stats of Pennsylvania by its constitution, its_ 


fundamental law, has said that no man shall vate unless he isa 
citizen of the United States, and of that State, either by birth or 
by full naturalization. Other States, among them my own, say 
that a man who has declared his intentions to become a citizen 
may vote at elections. There are differences in this regard every- 
where. So be it. It is with each State to determine the quali- 
fications of the voter; and not only that but it is within the au- 
thority of each State to determine how the qualifications which 
are prescribed for the exercise of this right shall be determined. 
rete whether provisions of State law are in my judgment wise or 
not, it is not for me to question them. Whether adjudications 
by State courts of last resort made in construction of State stat- 
utes meet the assent of my judgment or not, it is not for me to dis- 


regara them. 

ta lex scripta est is all I want to know in regard to these ques- 
tions. Full c e of a construction by a State of its own 
laws is the true doctrine everywhere. 

In this case the court of Pennsylvania says that these laws are 
ARDS and that every vote cast in defiance of them or in 
neglect of their provisions is void, and shall be cast out of the 
count. 

Further, the gentleman said that these men were not chal- 
lenged when they came to cast their votes. 
eles i instante athe Sao tuk he ote only vod Un Calon Oy 
the strict compliance with the requirements of the statute. e 

The law challenges the vote of every unregistered man. Every 
man is ¢ to know whether he is Tre; red or not. So 
says this decision. So says this deliverance of the court of last 
resort of the State of Pennsylvania, Will we regard it or will 
wenot? If there is any man on this side whois disposed not to 
regard it, I make bold to question the soundness of his Democ- 
racy. Now, Mr. Speaker, if we follow the decision of the su- 
preme court of Pennsylvania, if we obsy its statutes, then this 
case, as I have said in the outset, is within a very narrow com- 


It is admitted on all hands, it was admitted before the Com- 
mittee on Elections—and I have not heard it doubted or the pre- 
tense of a doubt about it—that if we throw out of the count in 
this case all votes cast by men who were not registered and who 
did not file the affidavits uired, the contestant is entitled to 
the seat by avery large plurality. That is admitted on all 
hands. Nobody denies it, nobody disputes it. But whatis the 
claim here? It is simply this, that it has not been proven that 
these 600 and more votes of unregistered voters cast at this elec- 
tion did not at the time they cast their ballots file the affidavit 
required by statute; and that is the whole of it. 

he case is reduced to this, whether or not the Committee on 
Elections have pursued the proper course in disregarding the 
ballots which they say were neither supported by registration 
nor by affidavit. That this number of votes were not registered 
voters is admitted; everybody confesses it. Nobody darestosay 
that in this case that these-were registered voters, except upon 
the idea that a man who attempted to show this fact to exist did 
not pursue the proper course to establish it. Now, let us see 
what that course was, and whether or not it was legal. 
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Mr. DICKERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Iam only asking for information. How 
do they ascertain in a secret ballot that these unregistered voters 
cast their votes for any particular candidate? Have they taken 
evidence? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. They have taken evidence on that. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I did not hear anything said about it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Now, in answer to the inquiry of my 
friend from Kentucky, I will proceed to explain this matter, for it 
is along the line of my argument. Thelawof eee. Iwill 
tell him and the House, is such that it can be easily ascertained 
how any particular voter cast his ballot, because that law re- 
quires that every ballot shall be numbered, and that there shall 
be a tally sheet upon which shall be the same number that is 
upon the ballot, so that when it becomes necessary to ascertain 
how anybody voted it is easily ascertained. Now, the law further 
provides—— 

Mr. DICKERSON. I wish to ask the gentleman the further 
question: Is that a secret ballot at all? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman must decide that for 
himself. It is a secret ballot in this that no disclosure is or- 
dinarily made of the ballots. It can only be done when there is 
a contest or something of that sort invo yogan inquiry into the 
manner in which the election was conducted. Those who haye 
charge of the ballots are sworn never to reveal, in the absence 
of contest or legal inquiry, how a man voted. Now, these affi- 
davits which are required of unregistered voters must, under 
the law of Pennsylvania, be carefully preserved by the election 
inspectors, as they are called. At theexpirationof the election, 
when the poll is closed, all such affidavits are to be securely 
bound up in a package and delivered by an officer appointed for 
that purpose to the prothonotary to ba filed asa record. The 
statute so provides, and that they shall be kept as a record. 
Well, what is it, then, I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
He shakes his head. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would like to see the law-of Pennsylvania 
that makes these papers a record. 

Mr. COBB of bama. Welb I will give it to you: 
FFC 
at the close of the election they shall be inclosed, with the list of voters, tally. 
list, and other pa req’ by law to be filed by the return judge with the 


prothonotary, shall remain on file therewith inthe prothonotary's office, 
subject to examination as other election papers are. 


If that does not make them a record, it at least gives them the 
sanctity of court papers on file. 

Mr. DALZELL. I just want to know if that is what the 
gentleman relies on as constituting a legal record? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Itis. But Ineed not press this point 
to the extent of holding that the law makes these papers records 
in the technical sense. They are to be kept on file in that office, 
the office of a court of record, and are to remain on file as court 
papers, if you please. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when the contestant in this case was pre- 

his case he went to this P pro Mono MJ and demanded the 
papers which were on file in this election case, or demanded an 
pection of them, for the purpose of making a proper copy of 
the same to be used, for these papers can not be taken from the 
office without an order of acourt. The result of that — — 
and demand was that all the election papers that had been 
at this poll in controversy were furnished him, together with 
certain other affidavits that had been returned by this election 
judge of persons who had madeaffidavits, and when he examined 
these papers and exantined these affidavits he found that 500 or 
600 voters were proven to be unregistered because their names 
did not ap’ on the registry list and there were no affidavits 
on file in their cases. : 

Mr. BABBITT. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes, sir. 

Mr, BABBITT. I would like to know whether a recount was 
ste Wong nut the entire district, or only in one part of the 

t? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Only in certain parts where there 
was a contest. 

Mr. BABBITT. Ihave understood that there was a regular 
contest throughout all the district. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. It is not charged that there was ir- 
regularity except at certain polls. It wasfor the contestee to 
prove irregularities elsewhere if he believed them to exist. 

Mr. BABBITT. I know; but the question of justice as to the 
right to the seat is involved. 

r. COBB of Alabama. And that depends upon proof. 

Mr. BABBITT. Upon all the proof. 

But it is not required of the contest- 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. 


+ 
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ant that he make more proof than is necessary to sustain the 
charges he has made. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Does the gentleman from Alabama hold 
this tion, that a simple requirement to file these papers in 
an office, to be held fora certain time, without any legal require- 
ment that they shall be received as evidence of any fact, consti- 
tutes them, in and of their own intrinsic character, a record? 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. As I have said, Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
material whether they are technically a record or not. I do not 
care about that. That point is wholly.immaterial, because the 
law is the same whether they are considered technically to be a 
record or not. I think it makes them, in effect, a record, but 
that is merely a matter of opinion about which other lawyers 
may differ from me. 

ut I repeat, it is not material in this argument for us to as- 
sume the position that they were technically a record. It is 
sufficient to show that the law required them to be deposited 
with this officer, to be filed in his office, the clerk’s office of a 
court of record, to be kept there and to be used only whenever 
a contest such as this should arise. That is enough. Whenever 
that is the case the authorities are one to the point that the ab- 
sence of such papers from the place where they are supposed to 
be, and where the law requires that they shall be, is evidence 
prima facie at least that they never existed. 

But Iam getting a little too fast. The gentlemen arguing 
this case upon the other side, particularly my friend from In- 
diana [Mr. JOoHNSON}—— 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman permita question at this 

int? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama, Yes, sir. 

Mr. DALZELL. It is in connection with your last statement. 
The law of Pennsylvania provides that if the judges of election 

rmit an unregistered voter to vote without taking the affi- 

avit required by law, such judges shall be liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding $500, and to be imprisoned. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, does the gentleman hold—I ask the 
question simply for information does he hold that if one of those 
officers was indicted for such a violationof the law, the Common- 


wealth could make outits case against him by showing that, thres |- 


or four months after the election, the alleged untaken affidavit 
was not on file in the prothonotary’s office? 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. I hold no such thing. 
Mr. DALZELL. Well, then, is not that the end of your case? 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, sir. That is not the end, not by 
any means. Whenever a man is indicted for crime the law re- 
uires that the proof against him shall be beyond all reasonable 
doúbt, The law of presumption is always in favor. 
Mr. DALZELL. Certainly; and in favor of an election officer 


s0. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, sir. Not at least to the extent 
it is in favor of a person indicted for a crime. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My friend from Indiana [Mr. JOHN- 
SON], with that candor which distinguished him all the way 
through his argument, admitted our positionon that point. The 

ntleman e a good speech, such a one as ought to entitle 

m to be returned to this House by his constituents 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Oh, there will be no trouble about 
that. ughter. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Such a speech, I say, as ought to en- 
title him to be returned by his constituents provided they can 
not send a Democrat in his place. [Laughter.] The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON] admitted that the law now invoked 
by the gentleman from 5 [Mr. DALZELL] did not 
a ply to this case, the law which requires proof beyond reason- 
able doubt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Yes, Mr. Speaker, that is a fact, 
and I cited a Democratic authority on that point. I did insist, 
however, that while proof beyond a reasonable doubt was notre- 

uired, clear and positive proof was required, something more 

an a mere presumption. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. And now I would like the gentle- 
man to address himself to that point. 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. I admit that to be the law, and if I do 
not allude to it during the course of my remarks let the gentle- 
man call my attention to it again. I have no evasions to make 
here, absolutely none. 

Mr. DALZE Then will the gentleman permit another 
question? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I will permit and answer any ques- 
tion if I have time. i 

Mr. DALZELL. Is it not a fact that there is not an iota of 
evidence in this case that men unregistered were allowed to vote 
Without making the required affidavit except the fact that four 
months after the election certain affidavits were not found on file? 


Mr. COBB of Alabama, I am arguing on that basis. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is all the evidence there is in the case? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. That is what I am basing my argu- 
menton. I have remarked, Mr. Speaker, that I have no dis- 

ition to evade anything in thiscase. I strike hands with the 
istinguished gentleman who addressed the committee a few mo- 
ments ago when he says that we ong to decide this case judi- 
cially, and I will not vote to seat a Democrat simply because he 
isa Democrat: Making this argument as I am, if gentlemen on 
the other side will convince me that I am wrong I will retreat 
from the position that I occupy and cast my vote for the contestee. 
If any gentleman upon this floor wishes to ask me a question I 
will yield to him for that purpose. I retreat from nothing, I 
shun nothing, I fear nothing, so far as I am concerned, in this 
contest. 

Now, let us see about the question of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania 82 5 DALZELL]. The answer is an easy one. Of course 
if a man is indicted for crime, the same evidence is not sufficient 
to convict him that would be sufficient to seat a contestant here. 
Every lawyer understands that, because the rule of law is dif- 
ferent in these two cases. One is the requirement of proof be- 
yond reasonable doubt; the other is the requirement simply of 
clear and convincing proof, which, however, may be subject to 
some doubt. This is a civil case; we are to treat it as if we were 
trying a civil action; and in reference to this sort of action we 
all know the rule. Even in a civil case the requirement is that 
the man who holds the affirmative shall bring convincing proof 
of the justice of his claim, but not to the exclusion of all reason- 
able doubt. 8 

Now, let us trace these presumptions and see how the matter 
stands. The law is that these affidavits shall be received by the 
board of inspectors and delivered to the returning judge, who is 
a part of that election machinery, and by him deposited in the 
Sede ate abt di office—I say as a record in effect. y friehd from 

ennsylvania controverts that, and I do not care to dispute about 
it; they are to ba 2 on file in that office, and to be retained 
there until they shall be demanded for proper use. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

. Mr. COBB of Alabama. ith pleasure. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand from the statements made by 
gentlemen here that the judgment of these canvassing officers is 
of the same dignity as the judgment of any judicial officers. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No; these are not judicial officers. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, to what extent is their judgment treated 
as the judgment of a court? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Ido not say that their judgment is 
treated as the judgment of a court at all, because the gentleman 
knows, as a lawyer, that the presumptions about which we are 
talking apply to ministerial as well as judicial officers. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand that. Now, is it not your prop- 
osition that this judgment could not have been rendered without 
the existence of these affidavits; and do younot further maintain 
that this judgment, which the law presumes to have been cor- 
rectly rendered, shall be overturned simply because a portion of 
the papers in the case have been lost? 

Mr. DALZELL. That is it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. No, sir. Iam going along that line 
of discussion, and will show the gentleman how he misconceives 
my position. But before I proceed to the facts of this case, let 
me correct my friend in one regard. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 7 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman assumes that we are 
required in this case to treat these election managers as judicial 
officers. Thatisnot the fact. They are ministerial, not judicial 
officers. But the law of the land applies its presumptions as well 
to ministerial as to judicial officers; that is to say, they are pre- 
sumed to do their duty. 

Mr.WATSON. Now, they could not have rendered that judg- 
ment without the existence of these affidavits, could they ? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Not propérly. 

Mr. WATSON. And you say that judgment was improperly 
rendered 185 7 because the affidavits are not to be found? 

Mr. DALZELL. That is it. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. The gentleman creates a little con- 
fusion by speaking about a judgment. These officers could not 
properly have received the vote without these affidavits. 

r. WATSON. And registered the result. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. And having received the votes, of 
course they went on and counted them. Now, Mr. Speaker, a 
word upon that point. I expected to come to it shortly, but I 
will notice it now. If the law had required that the election 
officers, the inspectors of the election, should receive affidavits 
before allowing the claimants of the right to vote to cast their 
ballots, without more—mark you, withouf more—then indeed 
would all these presumptions have followed. The very fact that 


the election officers received the votes under that state of facts 
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would raise a presumption that everything was regular and that 
the affidavits had been made. 

But such is not the law of Pennsylvania. That law goes 
further, and in the same connection in which it requires the fil- 
ing of the affidavits it requires that these affidavits shall be 
transmitted by these other officers to another officer named in 
thestatute. They are to be preserved as filed papers, or records, 
as you may choose to term them. Now, I say, to make this clear, 
that if the law hadsimply required an affidavit to be made before 
the casting of the ballot and had not gone further in its require- 
ments, all the presumptions would have been in favor of the reg- 
ularity of the 5 these election officers. But where 
the very law which requires the making and filing of these paperi 
goes fursher and requires that the papers thus received shall 
afterward be filed as proof—mark you, as proof—that this act 
has been done, then „ about which the gentleman 
talks is utterly destroyed unless the record proof which the law 

uires is found to be in existence. 

ow, that is the law. Gentlemen on the other side try to make 
out their case here by taking a part only of the statute and ig- 
3 the other part by taking, as the sole requirement of the 
law, the fact that the law requires the making of the affidavits. 
Such an argument does not do Justes to the statute; for along the 
same line and as a part of the duty connected with the receipt of 
these affidavits is the further duty that they shall be filed as 
proof that the affidavits were made. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us look at the matter a little in that 
view. 

Whenever the law as it exists here makes a requirementsimilar 
to that prescribed in this connection, no man before a court of 
justice can use the proof which is necessary in a case of this sort 

until he firstshows that the record, or quasi record, or filed papers, 
I do not care which, did have or did not have an existence. 

Mr. WATSON. Does not the law require the very same thing 
in every suit at common law; that the papers shall be filed? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Yes: and if you find at common law 
that the complaint was not on file, and there is noother evidence 
provided by the law to show that it had been, the very absence 
of the complaintis the presumption that it never existed. 

Mr. WATSON. Do you state asa proposition of law that the 
judgment of a court of record would be set aside because you could 
not find the declaration? 

Mr.COBB of Alabama. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATSON. -That is the substance of my inquiry. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. My friend from Georgia insists on 
the idea of a judgment rendered. Now, just listen. This is not 
a question arising where judgment has been rendered by a court 
of competent jurisdiction in a case before it. Everything is 
in favor of the judgment of a court; and the presumption is 
that the complaint was filed where it was required to filed 

‘and all that, although since lost; because everything is merged 
in the judgment of the court, which is the highest evidence that 
can be received of its final action. 

But we are not trying a case of that sort here. No judgment 
was or could have been rendered by any court. There was not 
and could not have been a judicial inquiry. Suppose the contestee 
in this case had been required, under some aspect of it, to prove 
the existence of the davits of these 600 men, which the law 
required should be made. What would he do? He could not 
have proved that these affidavits were made unless he first proved 
that they could not be found on the files in the public office where 
the law said they should be placed. Why? Because the affidavits 
themselves are the best evidence, and until he showed that they 
had been made and lost or destroyed he could not introduce oral 
proof to establish their contents. And that brings me to this 
point: that wherever affirmative proof is required of the contents 
of a paper such as these you must first prove the existence of the 
paper itself and its destruction, and then you may prove its con- 
tents. : 

And so, Mr. Speaker, on the other hand when the effort is to 
prove the nonexistence of a paper you simply go to the officer 

n whose custody it should be found according to law, and if it 
be not found there then thé presumption is thatit never existed, 
and that presumption becomes conclusive, absolutely conclusive, 
unless it is rebutted by proof on the other side. Of course I 
have no reference to papers like pleadings in a court on which 
judgment has been rendered. I repeat we have no such case 
as that. My position is in strict accordance with the rules of 
the common law. 

Now why, according to the common-law rules, isit thatthe bur- 
den of proof here should be upon the contestee? Mark you, we 
do not contend that this evidence of the absence of the affidavits 
from the file is absolute and conclusive until it becomes so 
by the neglect of the contestee to meet it by proof within his 
keeping. Let us examine that position alittle. Let ussee where, 
according to the common-law rules, this proof should be cast. 
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If you reais the contestant to prove the nonexistence of these 
affidavits by evidence outside of the fact that they are not found on 
the files of the prothonotary’s office, then what do you demand 
of him? You demand of him in the first pisos to prove a nega- 
tive, and the law never requires the proof of a negative except 
in extreme cases. 

In the second place -you require him to prove a negative by 
calling to the stand men who are ad verse in interest to his claim. 
These men were Republicans, he was a Democrat. This was a 
heated contest, and you make the unreasonable demand upon him 
that he shall call men to testify in his behalf who are adverse to 
his interests in order to prove a negative. We say in this case 
that the rules of law all raise the presumption in his favor. 

Now, on the other hand, how is it? The contestee could eas- 
ily have proved if it was true that these affidavits were made. 
It is only the question of shifting the burden of proof,and you 
require nothing unreasonable of the contestee. How could 
he have done it? The contestant says these affidavits are 
not on file where they are required to be;” the contestee says, 
but they were made, and I can prove it; Iwill call these elec- 
tion officers; I will call these men who are my party friends to 
say that they did make them; I will call these men to make the 
affirmative proof that these things existed, though not put on the 
record as the law requires.” Would there have been wy hard- 
ship or anything wrong in that? He would have done itif he 
could have done it. But he did not doit. Why? Because he 
could not. That is all. The fact did not exist. 

I go further than that. Isay that if this contestee had pro- 
duced one or more of the men who it is alleged made these affi- 
davits, and thus had thrown a suspicion upon the good faith of 
this prothonotary in keepin these papers on file, it might have 
been claimed that then the burden was reshifted to the contest- 
ant in this case. Why did they not bring one man, or two, or 
three, or half a dozen out of the six hundred to swear that this 
prothonotary had not done his duty—to say, I voted, I made 
the affidavit, and I swear it.” Sup one of the election man- 
agers had come—one of thes2 men who were under this heavy pen- 
alty, and under oath, and had said, It is true that these affidavits 
have never been put on file, but I took them; I swear I took them.” 
Could they not have done it? They were his own friends, his 
own partisans, in a heated political contest, adverse to the other 


man. 

This carries out the true doctrine of the law, when it raises 
these presumptions in the way I have argued. There is no 
unreasonableness in it; there is no hardship init. It is legal; 
and because it is legal it is right. What do I care whether m 
partisan friend here or the contestee on the other side has th 
Seat, as a mere personal matter, or looking at it in a part way. 
We have 1 a good number on this side of the House. 
[Laughter.] And whatever may be said about elections commit- 
tees heretofore, this election committee of the House are going 
to do what is exactly right every time, or try so to do. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is the way we did last time. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Well, we will not discuss that. 
are making no party fight, 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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HON. HENRY U. JOHNSON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 19, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Noyes 
vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New York— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the House to indulge me while I make a 
statement of the facts in this case as I understand them. Such 
statement will involve some repetition, since the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LAwson], who opened this debate, has traversed 
the ground pretty completely. Butit is my desire to make my- 
self as intelligible as possible to such members as may do me the 
courtesy to listen to me, and to do this I must get before them 
the facts upon which my argument is to be predicated. 

At the election for Representative in Congress, held Novem- 
ber 4, 1890, in the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New 
York, which consisted of Seneca, Chemung, Schuyler, and Tomp- 
kins Counties, Henry T. Noyes was the Republican and Hosea 
H. Rockwell the Democratic candidate. The election law of New 
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York provided that when the vote was polled the officers at each 
yesing place in the district should count the ballots, and imme- 
diately thereafter announce the result publicly at the polls; that 
they should then make triplicate statements, set forth the 
time and place of the election, the offices voted for, the names of 
the candidates, and the number of votes received by each, which 
should be written at length in the statements, and that they 
should certify to the accuracy of these statements and sign the 


certificates. 
The law also provided that theyshould attach toeach of their 
statements one ot of each kind cast, to be known asa specimen 


ballot, and that they should write on the back of the specimen 
ballot the number of that kind voted; that after this was done, 
and before they adjourned, they should destroy all ballots cast at 
the election 8 these specimen ballots, and that they should 
deposit these triplicate statements on the day following the elec- 
tion, one with the town or city clerk, one with the supervisor of 
the town or city who was ez officio a member of the county board 
of.canyassers, and one with the clerk of the county, who, by vir- 
tue of his office, was secretary of said board of canvassers. 

The law required this county board of canvassers to convene 
one week after the election and canvass the yote of the county 
from the statements sent up to it from the local election boards 
therein, and if any clerical errors or omissions appeared in any 
statement this board of canvassers when it met was required to 
return the statement to the local board from which it came. 
This county board was to assemble the local election officers at 
such time and place asit might des: te, and such officers were 
to correct such clerical error, and then return the statements to 
the county board, but the law expressly provided that in making 
the correction the local election officers should not change any 
decision they had previously made. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the local election officers in the counties of 
Seneca and Chem failed at this election to attach to the state- 
ments the specimen ots as required by law, and in the county 
of Chemung they also failed to destroy the ballots voted, as the 
statute directed, but undertook to preserve them. So the clerks 
of Seneca wnd Chemung Counties declined to receive the state- 
ments tendered them by the local election officers on the day 
following the election, for the reason that the imen ballots 
were not attached thereto. Thereupon, ins of leaving the 
matter to be corrected, if capable of correction, by order of the 
board of county canvassers when it should assemble, as the law 
directed, certain members of these Seneca County local election 
boards assembled, in the absence of other members, and attached 
specimen ballots to the statements and wrote on the back thereof 

e number they claimed to have been cast and then filed these 
amended statements with the clerk of said county. 

In six voting places in Chemung County the same course was 
pursued, except that such members of the local election boards 
as assembled there made an alleged recount of the ballots they 
claimed had been cast, and which, as before stated, they had neg- 
lected to destroy, and wrote on ee ballots, Which they 
attached to the statements, the number of each one of them cast, 
as they claimed to have ascertained the number from this re- 
count. After all this the county boards of canvassors assembled 
in these two counties, as req by law, to canvass the vote of the 
3 the statements, and a discrepancy was then discov- 
ered in the vote for Representative in Congress. The vote on 


the face of the statements elected Mr. Noyes by a 3 of 10 
votes, while the vote as written on the k of these imen 
ballots elected Mr. Rockwell by a very small plurality. The 


question then arose as to the proper method of canvass the 
vote by the county boards of canvassers. Mr. Noyes insisted 
that the canvass should be made from the face of the statements. 
Mr. Rockwell, on the other hand, contended that it should be 
2 from the numbers written on the back of the specimen 
ots. 
Col. Noyes also demanded that these statements be returned 
to the local election boards for correction so far as it might be 
ible for them to make corrections under the facts and the 
aw, as the New York statute directed should be done in case of 
clerical error instatements. Mr. Rockwell, however, objected to 
this, and the county boards refused to accede to Mr. Noyes's de- 
mand, and, at the instigation of Mr. Rockwell, the boards can- 
vassed the vote from the backs of the specimen ballots, and at 
once certified the result to the State board of election canvassers, 
whose duty it was to canvass the vote for as certified 
by the county canvassing boards of the district, and to issue a 
certificate of election to the candidate who appeared from such 
canvass to have been elected. 
The agree with which these county boards acted made it im- 
poene for Col. Noyes to stop them 7 injunction; nor did he 
ve time and opportunity to compel them to canvass from the 
face of the statements an Oore oorr carom to the State 
board by writs of mandamus. only remedy against them 


was to go into the courts after the boards adjourned and procure 
writs of mandamus requiring them to reassemble and recanvass 
the vote from the face of the statements, and then properly cer- 
tify the result. Heaccordingly went at once before the supreme 
court of Seneca County, in session, and applied for this 
writ against the Seneca County board. The case came on for 
hearing. Affidavits were submitted by side. argu- 
ment was heard, after which the case was decided in favor of 
Col. Noyes, the court holding that the canvass of the vote should 
have been made from the face of the statements, instead of 
from the backs of the specimen ballots, and ordering that the 
writ should issue uiring the county board to reassemble and 
canvass and certify the votein that manner. From this decision 
the board, at the instigation of Mr. Rockwell, ap to the 
supreme court in general term for that judicial district, and this 
court, consisting of three judges, affirmed the decision of the 
court below. Col. Noyes did not stop here. He also instituted 
suit inthe rata term of thesupreme court of Chemung County 
against the of county canvassers of that county for a writ of 
mandamus to compel it to reassemble and recanvass and properly 
certify the vote. 

Here, too, he was successful, and the writ was ordered to be 
issued against the county board, and from the decision of this 
court, at the instance of Mr. ll, the county board took an 
appeal to the supreme court of that N district in general 
term; and this court, consisting of different judges from 
those who had sat in the Seneca County case, decided in favor of 
Mr. Noyes, and affirmed the judgment rendered below. Again 
Mr. Rockwell urged the county board to appeal, and this time an 
ap was taken by the board to the court of 8 the highest 
judicial tribunal in the State of New York. is court was com- 
porod of seven judges, and the majority of them were of Mr. 

kwell's own p tical party. One of them did not join in the 
decision. Another of them rendered a dissenting opinion, hold- 
that the county board had canvassed the vote correctly. But the 
other five judges affirmed the judgment of the supreme court, 
deciding that the vote for Congressman should be canvassed from 
the face of the statements, as contended by Mr. Noyes. 

Afterall this litigation the writeof mandamus issued, and theso 
two county boards of canyassers, pursuant thereto, reassembled 
and lawfully canvassed the vote from the face of the statements 
and certified it correctly to the secretary of state of New York, 
and it thus appeared that Col. i, hoe was legally entitled to the 
certificate of election to Congress from this district. 

But, unfortunately, before this result was achieved the board 
of State canvassers had assembled at the time and place desig- 
nated by law and canvassed the vote for Co from these 
erroneous returns previously certified to it by the county boards 
of Seneca and Chemung Counties, and, it appearing from such 
canvass that Mr. Rockwell was elected, had issued to him a cer- 
tificate of election and then finally adjourned. This aotion of the 
State board Mr. Noyes was powerless to prevent. He could not 
have enjoined it from canvassing from the wrongful returns be- 
fore it nor mandate it to canvass from the face of the statements 
returned to the county ee e by the local election 

State 


cision of the courts and the proper and correct canvass and cer- 
tification of the vote by the county board Col. Noyes could 
take no steps against the State board of canvassers to repair the 
wrong that had been done him. That board had then adjourned 
and become functus officio. It possessed no power nor could it be 
compel e reconvene and recall the certificate issued to Mr. 
Rockwell, or to issue a new one to Mr. Noyes, since there was no 
statute keeping it alive after adjournment and subjecting it to 
the processes of the courts for the correction of errors, as was 
the case with respect to the county boards of canvassers. 

Mr: COX of New York. Will the gentleman allow me a ques- 
tion 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I prefer not to be interrupted, 
but will yield if the gentleman will be brief. 

Mr. COX of New York. Do you claim that the board of 
county canvassers had nothing but ministerial functions? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I am coming to that in a few 
minutes. Ifthe gentleman will do me the kindness to restrain 
his ie ric I will endeavor to go into the matter at the 

roper time. 
3 r. COX of New York. I assure you I will. 
say this to the 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I wi ntleman: 


Their duties were, in my opinion, ministerial, not judicial. I 

will merely make this reply now, and elaborate it hereafter. 
From what has been said, Mr. Speaker, it will nope exactly 
apparent 


how Mr. Reckwell was able to bear to this House 
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indicia of a right to the seat in controversy, how he was able to 


have the Cler of this body, | 
0 

on to it 80 i the determination of this con- 

test. I am not here, 

House for reco 

of title which Mr. 


and 


termination of this contest. 

It was for Hosea H. Rockwell to say in his conscience whether 
he would retain or renounce the certificate of election obtained 
in the manner I have described, and whether he would, in view 
of all the facts, insist that its possession by him raised the pre- 
sumption of his election and gave him a prima facie right to his 
seat. But I say when he held up his right hand before high 
heaven and sworeat the bar of this House to 5 the Consti- 
tution of the United States and faithfully discharge the duties 
of this office he necessarily did it with the full consciousness 
that the highest courts of his State—the supreme courts in s 
cial session, the supreme courts in general session, and that 
2 judicial tribunal of all, the court of appeals of the great 

pire State, had all decided that the certificate which enabled 
him to do so cle fe acy asap dees to another man—that he did it 
with full knowledge en judges of his State, most of 
them of his own political party, had solemnly declared that this 
certificate was unlawfully issued to him and was held by him in 
direct violation of law. 

Isit not enough, Mr. Speaker, that he has come here and drawn 
his salary and taken ee himself the functions of office? Is it 
not asking too much that in this contest upon the merits he shall 
demand to be considered the contestee and that he shall also put 
upon the man he has already so grievously wronged, the onus of 
proving that he is entitled to this seat? While, technically 
speaking, Mr. Rockwell is the contestee, yet as a matter of justice 
and equity, and by every consideration which should actuate 
honorable men in the harge of a grave public duty, every 
member of this House should treat and re him in pro- 
ceeding as the contestant, and require to take upon his 
shoulders the burden of proof of his election, and the gentleman 
who is knocking at the door of this Chamber for admission, 
5 recognition which I hope will at last be ac- 
corded should be looked upon and regarded as the contestee. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the count which the courts of 
New York have held to be correct, and which they decided the 
county canvassing boards should adopt as the true one, showed 
the election of Mr. we oi to this seat by a plurality of 10 votes. 

te KRAN. ill the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRAN. How doyou reconcile that doctrine as to the 
effect of a decision of a court upon a 8 of this character 
with the decision of the Florida case by the Electoral Commis- 
sion in 1876? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I donot think the cases are anal- 
ogous. 

Mr. COCKRAN. That is the gentleman's explanation, is it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman consider that 
the decision of the Electoral Commission was right? 

Mr. COCKRAN. No, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, then, if the gentleman be- 
lieves that the decision of the Electoral Commission was wrong 
does he dare insist here that this House shall follow a wrongful 
precedent, and thereby commit a wrong in this case? 

Mr. COCKRAN. gentlemen on that side of the House will 
confess now the fact that that decision was a crime, we shall 
have gained something by this debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Tans No, sir; it was not a crime. It 
was the just decision of a very high tribunal, composed of hon- 
orable and patriotic men; a tribunal created at a period of great 
public peril, and to which was submitted for 8 rave 
questions invol the public tranquillity and welfare. ese 
members rendered their decision under the solemnity of their 
oaths. That decision, I believe, was right in point of law, as 
well as Fight in rors of fact. If the gentleman cries out against 
the decision of the tribunal which he himself and his tical 
3 were . in creating, it is 8 it is 

use that decision happened to be adverse to him and his 
party rather than because it was . 

Mr. Speaker, when I was interrupted I was about to say that 
the question is, shall this official count, which gives Col. 1 
a plurality of 10 votes stand, or shall the unauthorized and 
loosely made count, which shows a plurality for Mr. Rockwell, 
be adopted here? I insist that the offi count shall be ac- 
ce „not simply because the State courts have sustained it as 
a baat for canvassing the votes, but because the evidence, with 


which I pretend to have some familiarity, demonstrates it to be 


the most reliable count for our ce. Iam sure the gentle- 
man from New York will not take exception to this proposition. 

Mr. COCKRAN. What proposition? 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. That the most reliable count 
should be accepted. 

Mr.COCKRAN. Iconcede that much; provided that which 
consider to be the most reliable count be taken. A 

Before I discuss this question, however, let me say that this 
House has heretofore decided to follow the decisions of State 
courts in the construction of local statutes where the construc- 
tion of such statutes is in question here. This precedent having 
been established by the House, I am willing to accept it. The 
very question was raised in the case of Craig vs. Stewart, from 
Pennsylvania, early in the present session. 

If a suitable oceasion arises in this case for the application of 
this principle to the advantage of Col. Noyes I presume the 
House will not hesitate to give him the benefit of it, for the so- 
lution of a contested-election case, as I understand it, should turn 
on the merits of the cause and not on the politics of the parties. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
hima 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COBB of Indiana. Does the gentleman believe that the 
decision made in the Craig case should bind this House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ido, for the reason that the House 
has adopted that rule. I say this without approving of the de- 
cision. Iam for the rule now that it is adopted, even though I 
may think it open to some objections. It is now in the nature 
of a precedent. There must not be one rule for one case and a 
different rule for another case Saree like it. The same rule 
which applies to a Democrat should also be applied to a Repub- 
ere should be a uniformity of pr ure in such mat- 


ters. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is perhaps true that the only question 
submitted to and decided by the New York courts was as to the 
proper method of canvassing the votes for Congress, and not as 
to what candidate was finally and conclusively elected. 

But can it be doubted, if it were possible for the question as to 
whether there could be a recount of thess ballots that were di- 
rected to be destroyed to come before these courts, on a trial of 
the merits of this election contest, that they would hold in the 
negativer If a contest on the merits for a State office was to be 
brought in these courts they would doubtless hold that neither 
the ballots themselves nor any proof based upon a recount could 
be admitted as evidence. For them to hold otherwise would be 
to encourage violations of the positive statutes of their own 
State and to break them down and nullify them. 

The decision of the supreme court of Wisconsin, at page 409 of 
the seventieth report of that State, is squarely in point in this 
connection. That was a contest on the merits for the office of city 
clerk. It was sought at the trial to prove the result of a recount 
of ballots cast at the election for that office, which the statute of 
the State required to be destroyed, but which had been preserved 
and recounted. The party offer this evidence ha estab- 
lished their identity and shown t they had been preserved 
without any alteration and were all present, also offered in evi- 
dence the ballots themselves, but all thisevidence was ruled out 
55 the court for the reason that the ballots were in contempla- 

on of law destroyed and could not legally be used as evidence. 
Thisdecision I now hold in my hand. I need not read it. There 
can not be any doubt as to the correctness and wisdom of the 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that this House ought not to in- 
vite and encourage the infraction of the New York law requiring 
the destruction of ballots by adopting as its rule of action in this - 
case a result obtained bya recountof ballots that were preserved 
and recounted in violation of the letter and spirit of that law. 
Such a position as this is sustained by all the analogies which 
cluster about the decision of this House in the Craig case, and is 
clearly within the prinei e therein laid down, that the decisions 
of State courts be followed here in the construction of local 
statutes. So much as to the extent to which the New York law 
should affect the question as to which count shall be adopted 
here in this case. 

But, I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the official count should be 
accepted here. This should be done because it was the most 
reliable count. It should be accepted here because it was au- 
thorized by a law which threw around it those safeguards calcu- 
lated to conduce to an accurate result. It should be accepted 
here because it was made by officers specially designated to make 
it, who acted throughout under their oaths, who were chosen 
from the different political ties, and who were liable to pun- 
ishment if they ed to d arge their duties properly and 
honestly. It should be 3 here because it was made at the 
time, place, and manner provided by law, when all the members of 


lican. 
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the election boards were present, and in the presence of the watch- 
ers, appointed by the various political parties, and of the United 
States supervisors who attended to see that the vote for Congress 
was properly counted. It should be accepted here because made 


when those counting were unaware that the vote for Congress 
was very close in the district, and were consequently under no 
extraordinary temptation to make a wrongful count—a tempta- 
tion present to 5 recounting the ballots after the closeness 
of the vote was known. Itshould be accepted here because no 
opportunities occurred between the polling and the counting for 
tampering with the ballots, which opportunities did exist in 
abundance before the recount was made. 

The accuracy of this official count is also thoroughly estab- 
lished by the evidence. This shows that much care was exer- 
cised in making it, and that it was so verified as to make it im- 
probable that any mistake occurred. True, one witness testified 
toa slight defect in the eyesight of an inspector at one of the 
voting places, and another witness swore that at another poll 
the count was made rather hurriedly, but the evidence of the 
other witnesses shows no mistakes to have occurred on account 
of these matters, and that the hurry in the count was not so great 
as to prevent it from being carefully and conscientiously made. 

Now, sir, what were the circumstances under which the re- 
count was made—the count on which Mr. Rockwell relies? It 
was made without authority of law, by mere volunteers, without 
the sanction of an oath, and without liability to punishment for 
misconduct. It was made in every instance save one in the ab- 
sence of t of those who had been members of the election 
boards. some cases the party watchers were not presentand in 
most instances the United States supervisors were not all in at- 
tendance. The theory in New York is thatrecounts lead to con- 
tention, embarrassment, and fraud, and that the purity of elec- 
tions and the public interest is, therefore, best subserved by 

rohibiting them—hence the statutory injunction that the bal- 
ots shall be destroyed. In some States a contrary theory pre- 
vails, and it is there contended that a recount tends to secure 
accuracy and honesty in elections and that the public welfare is 
promoted thereby. Such States expressly authorize ths preser- 
vation and recount of ballots. 

But the States which do this all provide the most extraordi- 
iay safeguards for the recount. Provision is made for the de- 
posit of the ballots with responsible custodians, for their preser- 
vation from all possibility of wrongful manipulation, for certain 
sworn and disinterested officials to conduct the recount, and, in 
fact, for such safeguards as are well calculated to prevent fraud 
and reach an accurate result. Indeed, the rule is everywhere 
well recognized that where the law permits a recount of ballots it 
imposes upon him who asks it the burden of showing with great 
certainty that the ballots produced are all that were cast, 
and have not been distur since the holding of the election. 
If it i ear that they have been kept under such circum- 
stances that they might have been readily tampered with, though 
it is not shown that they were actually disturbed, the courts are 
exceedingly reluctant to permit them to be recounted. There 
are reasonable rules which commend themselves to the judgment 
of all intelligent and reflecting men. Submitted tosuch tests as 
these, what shall be said, sir, of the recount in this case? The 
ballots were kept in an exceedingly loose and careless manner 
from the closing of the polls up to the moment they were re- 
counted. In one instance they were taken to the office of a city 
civil engineer, where, on the following day, and before the re- 
count they were found“ lying loose in a pile.” In another in- 
stance they were locked in the ballot box which was left in the 
booth on the night of the election, the door of the booth being 
locked, but on the next day, when the ballots were wanted for the 
recount, both the ballot box and the door to this booth were found 
unlocked. In still another case they were wrapped in paper, 
sealed, and carried to his home by a member of the board, who 
there left them in an e situation on his desk; while in an- 
other instance, one of the board carried the ballots around in 
his pocket for some time before they were recounted. A box in 
which ballots subsequently recounted were deposited was enve- 
loped in a piece of white paper which was slightly sealed with 
common mucilage, easily removable, and then left in an election 
booth which was accessible without difficulty. 

Mr. Speaker, under such circumstances an accurate and reli- 
able recount of these ballots was an utter im ibility. What 
boots it that certain members of the election boaras who partic- 
ipated in the recount testified that they observed no evidence 

at these ballots had been tampered with? Would the person 
who interfered with them have done it so bungingly as to defeat 
the very object he had in view? If they were tampered with, 
it was done, of courses, clandestinely and adroitly, and so as to 


prevent discovery by any member of the board. Who will say 
that such of these members as were present at the recounts 
could then remember with exactness how each ballot appeared 


when the official count was had? Who will say that the substi- 
tution of one ballot for another could not have been made with- 
out detection, or that the name of one candidate for Congress 
might not have been pasted over that of another without anyone 
but the person who did it being the wiser? 

But we are not left to conjecture as to whether these ballots 
were tampered with. There is positive testimony indicating 
that they were. James Bacon, one of the watchers at a voting 

place in which the ballots were recounted, cast there a straight 

publican ticket, except that he scratched therefrom the name 
of the regular candidate for county judge and substituted the 
name of another person. He wouldof course remember his own 
ballot, and he particularly observed during the count on election 
night that there were several other ballots exactly like his own 
cast. After the alleged recountofthis poll, which was made in his 
absence, he saw the statement from the polling place on file in 
the office of the county clerk, and found the vote for Congress as 
written on the face of the statement on election night unaltered, 
but that the numbers written on the back of the specimen bal- 
lots attached to the statement decreased the vote of Noyes, and 
that there were no specimen ballots like the ones he and others 
had cast at the election attached to the statement. This circum- 
stance is testified to by Mr. Bacon, and isnot contradicted by any 
witness. Itis fraught with significance. It throws grave sus- 
picion on the integrity of the ots as preserved, and impeaches 
the reliability of the recount. In the light, sir, of such a reve- 
lation as this, how can this House possibly accept this recount 
as the basis for a determination of this case? 

Mr. Speaker, another matter. In his answer to the notice of 
contest in this case Mr. Rockwell made the most extravagant 
charges of bribery and corruption against Col. Noyes. He al- 
leged that gentleman to have spent $10,000 to secure his nomi- 
nation and $10,000 additional at the election which followed in 
the purchasing and debauching of voters. To sustain this charge 
Col. Noyes was examined rigidly and at great length by Mr. 
Rockwell’s attorneys, and his testimony, clear and consistent 
from beginning to end, revealed the expenditure of only $385 in 
the entire campaign, and that for legitimate purposes. His 
banker was also searchingly examined and his testimony fully 
corroborated thatof Col. Noyes. Mr. Andrews, his business part- 
ner, alsoexamined by Mr. Rockwell’s attorneys, testified in com- 
plete exoneration of the Republican candidate from these cruel 
and unjust charges so recklessly made against him. According 
to Mr. Andrews, about $2,100 in all was raised for lawful cam- 
paign purporen by the Republicans, which was all paid by him- 
self and Messrs. Sweet, Morgan, and Cook, all Republicans and 

rsonal friends of Col. Noyes, who had agreed with one another 

fore the election to contribute one-fourth each to the fund nec- 
essary to conduct a legitimate canvass. Mr. Andrews paid his 
proportion of the $2,100 out of the funds of the partnership of 
Col. Noyes and himself, but subsequently replaced the funds so 
used with his individual money. While Mr. Noyes possessed 
means and Mr. Andrews was in ordinary circumstances, yet he 
did this for the prestige he expected to gain by the election of 
his partner to Congress and the benefit he expected would there- 
by perce to the newspaper business in which the two were en- 
gaged. 

Mr. TERRY. Was not one of these menafterwards appointed 

tmaster? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I have never heard oÑit. 

Mr. TERRY. I think there is testimony to that effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Not that I remember. I assert, 
sir, that Henry T. Noyes stands before this House with clean 
hands. No man can truthfully say he was a party to any fraud 
or wrong. He did not want the Congressional nomination. He 
so proost, but his friends thought he ought to acceptit and 
make the race. The convention in his absence from it, after a 

irited contest, wholly devoid, however, of acrimony, gave him 
the nomination. He did not accept it until forty-eight hours 
after it was made. He testified that he accepted reluctantly, and 
that on all occasions he earnestly insisted on and waged an hon- 
est contest for election. 

But why dwell longer upon this matter? There is nota parti- 
cle of evidence to sustain these wholesale personal charges against 
him, and Mr. Rockwell and his friends have abandoned them in 
dismay. After all these charges and the most vigorous and far- 
reaching efforts to establish bribery they have finally settled 
down to the claim—and that, save in two instances, is wholly un- 
tenable—that 20 votes were bought x Republicans at this elec- 
tion. There was a conspiracy upon the part of certain Repub- 
licans at two voting places on election day to bribe voters and de- 
bauch the ballot-box in Noyes’s interest, is now the cry. 

Mr. Speaker, why is the charge of conspiracy now injected into 
this case? The evidence proves, as I have said, two isolated in- 
stances of votes purchased for the Republican ticket—not enough 
to change the result of the election. Sixteen Republican paster 
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ballots, known as Doyle ballots,” however, were cast at cer- 
tain voting places for Gol. Noyes. These are claimed to have 
been purchased. The evidence does not establish this charge, 
and this conspiracy claim is designed to rea 38 the area in 
which unreasonable Fee ep and far-fetched inferences 
may be indulged, and thus bring about the condemnation of these 
ballots and the retention of Rockwell in this seat. 

Now, what is a conspiracy? It is a combining of two or more 
persons to accomplish by concerted action some wrongful pur- 
pose. Who were these conspirators? Why, it is claimed there 
were four of them—Sweet, Mongin, Harmon, and McArthur. 

Who was Mr. Sweet? A reputable gentleman, an earnest Repub- 
lican, and a warm personal friend of Col. Noyes. The evidence 
shows him to have rented and paid for a large room in a build- 
ing near a voting place, which room was used for Republican 
headquarters on election day, and in which there wasa stove for 
heating pur 8, the weather then being cold. 

The law of New York forbade congregating right around the 
pon But establishing a place of resort near was not pro- 

bited; nor was party organization near the voting placos and 
work there performed in the honest persuasion of hostile voters 
the bringing out of the sick, infirm, and indifferent electors, and 
the like, unlawful. There is no evidence showing this room to 
have been used for any improper purpose, nor who frequented 
it. None of these alleged conspirators are shown to haye been 
there. Charles H. dick, Rockwell’sown witness, denied hav- 
ing heard that purchasable Democrats were taken in there and 
bribed to vote the Republican ticket. Mr. Sweet was not even 
shown to have been about the polls on election day, or in com- 
pany with any of the other alleged conspirators, or to have 

ad any communication or connection whatever with any of 
them. One would conclude from all this talk about a conspiracy 
that Cataline has risen from his moldy tomb after the la 
of the centuries and had organized and carried out in this 
Twenty-eighth New York district a wicked and far-reaching 
ee to rob the American citizens there residing of their votes. 

hat the conspirators who assassinated Caesar—Casca, Cassius 
with the lean and hungry look, and Brutus, the noblest Roman of 
them all, were concealed on the day of this election in this room 
rented by Mr. Sweet, there planning and contriving to deprive 
the people of Waterloo of theirliberties. But the cold and prosaic 
fact remains that neither these Roman antiquities nor Mr. Sweet 
were engaged in any such nefarious conspiracy. 

How about Mongin? Two circumstances are relied upon to 
convict him of conspiracy. He is shown to have gone on the 
forenoon of election day into Andrew Harmon’s saloon, which 
was open,and where there werea number of persons, and to have 
there met Harmon and had a brief conversation with him near 
the refrigerator. It is not shown what the conversation was. 
No pa Bowe or was seen. There is no evidence that Mon- 

in was in this saloon but the once, nor that he was seen with 

armon or had any communication or connection with him 
either before or after this occasion; nor is he shown at any time 
to have been in company with McArthur or Sweet, or to have 
had any connection or communication with either of them. A 
witness testified, I believe, that towards night on election day 
Mongin requested him to deliver some money which he gave 
him, the amount of which was unknown, to a man standing 


some distance away whom he pointed out to the witness, and to 


say to the man that he had sent it. Noting else was said or 
d between them. Itwas not shown what the money was 

or, whether for unlawful use, or to hire Carminea, pay a debt, 
or in change. The witnessswore that hedelivered the money and 
the me e to the man, who thanked him and said it was all 
right. This was the whole circumstance. The witness himself 
swore that he neither . nor saw anything suspicious 
in the transaction. It admits of an innocent construction. To 
ve it any other would be to distort the testimony and do vio- 
ence to the individual. So much for the charges against Mongin. 
And now as to Harmon. He was asaloon-keeper and had been 

a Democrat, but supported Noyes and the entire Republican 
ticket, because his appointment as lock-tender on the canal by a 
Democratic official had been severely criticised by his own pory: 
He was seen with money on one occasion on election day, but it 
was in his own saloonand just after his salary had been him. 
He wore a new suit of clothes a few days after the election, but 
how he got it is purely a matter of conjecture. He voluntarily 
dismissed a libel suit which he had brought against alocal paper 
which charged him with attempting to buy votes at this elec- 
tion, but his conduct with Andrew Sheradin clearly not amount- 
ing to a conspiracy 8 induced that. This man swore that 
Harmon gave him a Republican ballot—not a Doyle ballot, mind 
1 82 in his saloon on election day and asked him to vote 
t, and that he accepted the ballot and money and left the saloon. 
Here he stopped, and his was the only evidence on the point. 


Whether or not he voted the ballot was not shown; but the com- 
mittee, perhaps unjustly to Col. Noyes, rejected this ballot. 
This testimony undoubtedly shows that Harmon bought or at- 
tempted to buy one vote, but it was simply an isolated purchase, 
It does not establish a conspiracy with others to purchase votes. 
It is not shown to have been part of a general plot entered into 
with Sweet, Mergin, and McArthur, or either of them. He is 
not proven to have been in company with any of them or to haye 
had N or connection with any of them, either 
on or before election day, except on one brief occasion with 
Mergin, as I have heretofore stated. 

Exactly the same Shing may be said with respect to McArthur, 
who is proven to-have bribed Calyin Green to vote a Repub- 
lican ballot, not a Doyle ballot, at a different voting place 
from the one where Harmonapproached Sheradin. This ballot, 
Aike that of Sheradin’s, the committee has deducted from Col. 
Noyes’s vote; but does this single purchase, in the absence of 
other evidence, establish a conspiracy of which McArthur was 
a member? Do these facts show a collusion with the other for 
an unlawful purpose? There is nota particle of evidence, either 
direct or circumstantial, to show any connection whatever be- 
tween this man and any of the other alleged conspirators, either 
on or before election day. He was not in the compan of any of 
them, nor does he appear to have had any communication with 
any of them on that occasion. No court on earth, Mr. Speaker, 
would, in any case where the existence of a conspiracy was in 
3 hold such evidence as I have referred to asin the least 

tending to establish it. 
come now to what are known as the Doyle ballots.“ What 
are the facts with respect to these ballots to which allusion has 
so often been made? We must have ample proof in this body 
before we determine as to them. We must not jump to conclu- 
sions. Any man, Mr. Speaker, who will make a careful and de- 
liberate examination of the record will find that all the talk 
of these Doyle ballots being 3 is largely a matter of 
‘t moonshine.” Here are the facts with respect to them: J uoge 
Earl was a Democrat. He was placed upon the tickets of all the 
political parties at this election as a candidate for judge of the 
court of appeals by the action of the State central committee of 
each political pory: He was offensive to a great many Repub- 

licans; they did not like him. 

The evidence in the record shows that not only in the coun- 
ties of Chemung and Seneca, but all through that Congressional 
district, in fact all through the State, he ran behind the rest of 
the Republican ticket. Take his vote where you please and 
compare it with the aggregate vote cast for Congressman or 
with the total votes of all other men running for a single 
office, and you will find his vote far behind. How did these dis- 
contented Republican voters manifest their disapproval of Judge 
Earl? Some scratched his name off of their tickets, some voted 
for “Doyle,” some voted for “John Smith,” some voted for 
“John Maguire,” and some voted for other fictitious persons. 
Others voted for well-known lawyers in the locality; and still 
others for men who were not lawyers but whose indentity was 
well established. In all these instances the name of Judge Earl 
was, of course, scratched off by the voters, and the name of the 
person voted for as judge in his place was substituted for his 
name on the ticket. 

In the town of Waterloo, Seneca County, where the ballots 
were counted on the night of the election, at one poll 10 Doyle bal- 
lots were found, and at another 6, making 16 Doyle ballots in all. 
The name of Judge Earl had been scratched off of these tickets 
and in its place was written “A. Doyle,” B. Doyle,” "C. Doyle,” 
ete. They were not 955175 consecutive in the order of the alpha- 
bet, taking either poll by itself, but 195 9 the two polls together 
they were nearly so. In one instance John Doyle“ was voted 
for. Now that I remember, several letters of the alphabet were 
skipped in the deserting of these ballots. I discover, too, that 
it was at other polling places than at Waterloo where these Doyle 
ballots were cast, that these other tickets were voted with Judge 
Earl's name for the court of appeals crossed off, and other names, 
including fictitious names, written in its place. The evidence 
shows, for instance, that in the third voting district in the town? 
of Fayette, in Seneca County, J. N. Hammond receiyed 2 votes 
and Rufus B. Cole received 2 for judge. Hammond was a well- 
known lawyer of that vicinity. Cole was not a lawyer, but he 
was a man exceedingly well known there. Sam Small,” I pre- 
sume the noted Evangelist who has done so much to bring about 
a Christian era among our Democratic friends at the South 
r received some votes. Thomas Maguire“ was voted 
or. J. Smith” was voted for. Two blank votes were cast, 
and so on to the end. So that the Doyle ballots were not dis- 
tinct or peculiar in being the only fictitious ballots found. They 
are consistent with the theory that this was a method of voting 
adopted by the Republican voters of showing dissatisfaction with 
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this particular candidate, Mr. Earl, and that instead of crossing 
him off of the ticket these voters simply voted for fictitious per- 
sons in his place. . 
I want to call attention to another cant fact. Gentle- 
men did not dare to claim here that these votes for Ham- 
mond ” and Smith“ and McGuire” and others were to be re- 
jected on the ground that the ballots were purchased or that 
those names were used as distinguishing marks” upon them. 
Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that it was just as eas 
and just as good a distinguishing mark to put the name off J. 
Smith” on a ballot or to vote for “Sam Small” as it was to 
write the word Doyle,” and is just as much evidence of a pur- 
chased ballot in the one instance as itis in the other. Gentle- 
men “give away” their argument here when they make no at- 
tack upon these other ballots with fictitious names on them for 
judge of the court of appeals. 
* COBB of Alabama. The gentleman is mistaken when he 
says that we give away” anything: 
. JOHNSON of Indiana. Well, I have not heard any ob- 
jection made to any of these kind of ballots except those having 
the name Doyle“ on them. It is not claimed in the minority 
report that the other ballots with fictitious names on them are 
ill 


egal. 
. COBB of Alabama. The reason is that there do not hap- 

n to be any circumstances going to show that those other 
Pallota were marked. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ah, butI contend that there are 
such circumstances, as much as in case of the Doyle ballots. 
These other ballots were found at the polls where Mr. Noyes's 
friends were wor They were votes cast for fictitious per- 
sons, whereby these ballots might be made known to the voter, 
and known to the man who handed them to the voter, and known 
to the judge if he was in league with the man who handed them 
to the voter, just as much as in the case of the Doyle ballots. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. You admit, then, that there are 
facts in the record which show that these votes were fictitious? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I admit nothing except this, that 
there were votes cast for other persons for judge than Doyle in 
cases where the name of Judge Earl was crossed out, and yet 
I say the gentleman does not claim that those ballots were ficti- 
tious or that they bore any distinguishing mark or were pur- 
chased and should be rejected. I am calling attention to the in- 
consistency of the gentleman’s position upon this point. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Do you admitthatthe circumstances 
connected with those ballots are just as strong as those connected 
with the Doyle ballots? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I think they are. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Then if they are I claim that they 
were fraudulent also. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. This is the first time anyone in 
this case has made that claim. And I claim that the circum- 
stances connected with either these votes or with the Doyle votes 
do not justify throwing any of them out, either on the ground 
that they were bribed votes or that they had di 
marks” on them. Now, these Doyle tickets were in the hand- 
wri of McArthur; but please bear in mind that nobody is 
shown to have bribed any person to vote a Doyle ballot. The 
vote that McArthur bought was that of Green, and this pur- 
chased voter did not receive from him or cast at the polls one of 
the Doyle ballots. 

Now, is there any soot that any Doyle ballot was bought? I 
answer, not a particle. The majority report, I think, clearly 
sets forth the entire testimony of the man by whom they claim 
to have proven that a Doyle ballot was bought b MoArthur: 
In the first place, the witness, whose name was O 
shown to have been a man thoroughly unworthy of belief, a man 
who treated the whole subject about which he testified with 
levity, a man who is shown not to have had any regard for the 
sanctity of an oath, a man who, in the common parlance of the 
street, may be characterized as a sharp Aleck,” aman who had 
on one cccasion made an affidavit setting forth facts, and then on 
asu uent occasion said he did not know anything about the 
matter he had sworn to. 

Now, then, in his examination he was asked whether he saw 
McArthur the day of the election; he said he did, and that Mc- 
Arthur gaye him a Doyle paster, and that he voted it. He was 
asked, Did he promise you anything?” He answered, No, 
sir.” Did he give you anything?” No, sir.“ ‘Did he offer 
you anything?” Noz; he did not.“ That was broad enough to 
cover money, wearing apparel, or anything else. On the ques- 
tion being again propounded to him. is reported by the ste- 
nographer who took the examination to have answered: ‘‘He 
gave me a pair of ts.” The witness was subsequently recalled 
to sign his testimony. The testimony was in the first instance 
taken down by a stenographer and thereafter written out in full. 
When the witness was asked to sign this long-hand report of his 


e Ferris, is 


testimony, he repudiated it; he said that he had been incorrectly 
reported, and that he wanted his testimony corrected; that 
what he had said was, “I wished he did give mea pair of pants.“ 
And if you will examine the testimony you will find that thisex- 
pression is in exact accord with his whole method of testifying, 
and consistent with everything else he had sworn to. 

Now, this testimony given by him on his examination, and 
which he repudiated, declaring it incorrect, was never signed 
by the witness; and it is not evidence in this casa. The statute 
requires that 1 in cases of this kind shall be signed 
the witnesses; if not signed they are not evidence. This deposi- 
tion would not be accepted in any court, as the witness has not 
signed it, much less would it be received after he had repudiated 
it, and said it did not correctly represent what he had testified. 
Now, this as a matter to be determined upon legal prin- 
ciples, laying aside all political feeling, how can that testi- 
mony be introduced or considered in this case? The testimon 
is set out in the report of the majority of the committee, and 
ask An member to look atit for himself and he will see that 
I am right in the opinion I have ad ee 

There is no proof that the Doyle ballots 8 votes 
which were bought. The ballot which Harmon bought was the 
ballot of Sheridan, and his was not a Doyle ballot. The ballot 
which McArthur anghy was the ballot of Green, and that is 
not claimed to have n a Doyle ballot. You are left, then, 
simply with the fact that the handwriting upon these ballots 
was that of a man who had bought one other voter to vote a bal- 
lot not shown at all to have been a Doyle ballot. I refer to the 
vote of Cal. Green; and from this fact alone you are asked to in- 
fer nm ovary other ballot that went through his hands was also 
purchased. 

The syllogism is this: A bought a certain ballot; therefore he 
bought two, three, four, or five other ballots, It is shown that 
Harmon bought the ballot of Sheridan. Will you infer that be- 
cause he bought the ballot of one man who voted the Republican 
ticket, therefore he bought more, unless you have proof tending 
to show the purchase of the additional votes? If you infer that 
he bought more, where will you draw the line? Will you say 
that he bought one less than was sufficient to change the result, 
or just enough, or one more than enough to have that effect! 
Can we adopt such a rule as that—a rule so entirely arbitrary 
and indefensible? This question is not one of mere guesswork, 
it is one of judgment, the facts showing not only the purchase 
of votes, but also the number so purchased must be such as make 
it reasonably apparent that bribery prevailed and the extent to 
which it was carried before this House can act. Mere assertion 
will not suffice. ý 

But suppose there is proof that one of the Doyle ballots was 
bought; does it establish the fact thatothers were bought? You 
say it does tend to establish it. Yousay there can be no other 
explanation of the presence of these Doyle ballots in the box. 
There is another explanation. This man McArthur was there. 
It isshown that he bought one vote—that of CalvinGreen. But 
if he was there for the purpose of buying Democratic votes, was 
he not there also for the pu e of getting them without buy- 
ing them if he could? Would he have neglected an opportunity 
of that kind? May not these Doyle ballots have been honestly 
voted in this way? Not only that; if he was there for the pur- 
pose of buying Democratic votes, was he not there also for the 
purpose of polling the full Republican strength, of seeing that 
every vote was brought out? Ithe was there to bribe voters, was 
he not also there to persuade men to vote without bribery? Andif 
he did this in any case the vote thus cast was alawful ballot. May 
not some Republican have gone to him and said, This is the first 
time we have had the Australian ballot system; I do not under- 
stand it; it is difficult of comprehension; I can not go into the 
booth there and select the ballots to vote”? The result of the 
election shows that there was a great deal of confusion in the 
carrying out of this new system. And many men failed to poll 
their votes correctly; this my friend from Alabama will concede. 

That being the case, suppose a man came to this Republican 
worker, knowing him to be such, and asked his assistance in cast- 
ing his vote in the way I have suggested, and received from him 
and voteda Doyle ballot without pay. Certainly such vote would 
be valid. Or suppose McArthur, seeing an ignorant Republican, 
who he pape might be confused by the multiplicity of tick- 
ets in the th, approached him and said, You better run 
no chances; you had better take this slip into the booth with you 
and place it on your ticket?” If that was done by the voter at 
McArthur's suggestion without pay the vote would be legal, even 
if the ballot he so received and cast had the word Doyle” writ- 
ten on it. You can not, as I have said’ before, come into this 
body and say that a conspiracy is to be regarded as established 
where there is no evidence to establish such a conspiracy. You 
can not say that because two votes were bought by men under 
disconnected cireumstances the men are to be regarded as hav- 
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operated in unison in the general purchase of votes; you can 

ot say that because one vote, not a 5 05 vote, is conceded to 

have been bought by Harmon, and another vote not proven to 

ye been a Doyle ballot, was bought by McArthur, therefore 

eso Doyle ballots found in the box must be assumed to be the 
ballots of voters who were bought. 

No man can go farther than I will in repudiating and con- 
demning fraud and bribery at the polls. I regard any question 
involving the freedom or purity of the ballot as a paramount 
question. Whatever form the attack may take, whether it 
comes in the shape of open violence or secret bribery, whether 
it be North or South, East or West, he who seeks to corrupt the 
purity or invade the freedom of the ballot is an enemy to our 
common country, and his conduct deserves to be as severely de- 
nounced on this floor as it is possible for denunciation to be 


made. 

But there should be proof upon which to act in this matter. 
Reason is not to be thrown to the winds. Discretion is not to be 
forgotten. The decision in this case is not to be made on party 
lines, nor for partisan reasons. It is not a question of political 
expediency; but the question submitted for our decision here is 
a judicial question and must be decided in thatspirit. The prob- 
lem which we are to solve here, as members of this y, is 
whether or not the testimony, even if it awakens suspicion, is 
sufficient to show that because two votes were possibly pur- 
chased, that fact is enough to show that all the rest of these 
votes were purchased when their presence in the ballot box is 
susceptible of explanation upon the ground that they were in- 
nocently cast. 

But my friend from Alabama [Mr. sharia hat that he does not 
rest his case on the purchase of the Doyle ballots. Beingdriven 
from this bribery line, he falls back to another line, where he 
seeks to holdastill more untenable position. Even if these ballots 
were not purchased or bribed, he says that they must be thrown 
out as a matter of law, because the New York statute provides 
that no ballot shall contain a distinguis mark upon it, and 
he insists thatthe word Doyle” on these ballots is a distinguish- 
ing mark. It is claimed that the intent of the law, that the spirit 
of the law, is to secure the absolute secrecy of the ballot, and a 
provision in the statute law of the State of New York known as 
section 35, to be found on page 111 of the general statutesof 1890, 
is quoted, as follows: 


No voter shall place mark u his ballot by means of which it can be 
* identified as the —— pe 4 by a 


And in another place, in the same section, as follows: 


Whoever shall violate any provision of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Now, itis intimated in the report of the minority of the com- 
mittee that under these provisions of this section of this statute 
if there Gp ioe to be a mark on the inside of any ballot that 
is voted whereby it can be distinguished from other ballots 
cast, that fact alone makes it an illegal ballot, and justifies its 
rejection, without regard to whether the person voting it put 
the mark there with the intention of iden the ballot or 
not. I infer, too, that this is the view ente by the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] from the character of the ut- 
terance he e on this floor a short time ago in addressing an 
a ma to the gentleman from Goong ee WSON.] 

r. er, I say no. There is no rule of law which warrants 
any such a construction of the statute. The intent of thestatute, 
as well as its language, is to be ded. No man could be 

rosecuted thereunder because a ballot which he voted with 

onest purpose had some distinguishing markonit. You have 
got to establish under the law the motive for such action before 
you can either convict the voter or refuse to count his ballot. If 
the motive is fraudulent, that presents one question; if the in- 
tention is innocent, quite another question s, and no wrong 
isdone. But the gentleman from Alabama claims that even if 
this is the correct view, and the intent of the voter is necessar 
in order to render the ballot with the inside di mar 
void, that these Doyle ballots were cást by persons who inten- 
tionally adopted the distinguishing mark Doyle,“ which was 
upon them, and that hence they should not be counted as valid 
ballots. Right here I take issue with the gentleman again, and 
assert that while the voter who intentionally casts a ballot on 
the inside of which there is placed a distinguishing mark may 
be prosecuted under the statute, yet, nevertheless, its provisions 
do not go so far as to require its rejection in the count. Nor is 
it true that where the laws prohibits an act to be done and pun- 
ishes the doing of it, the act is invalid for all p and under 
all circumstances. This rule has its limitations and exceptions. 
Much depends on the context and general provisions of the act 
in which me prohibition is contained. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] wanted to know, in 


the question which he addressed to the gentleman from Georgia 
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[Mr. Lawson], while he was arguing sis case, how the majori 
of this committee could reconcile the proposition that a bello 
for the casting of which a man could be found guilty, fined, and 
sent tothe county jail could be used as a means of electing a 
man to the Congress of the United States. I answer, because 
the provision of the New York statute to which I have referred 
draws this very distinction and admits such a ballot, because, 
while the laws of New York see fit to punish the offender, they 
do not see fit to disfranchise him; nor, from motives of public 
policy, do they deem it wise or just to punish the innocent candi- 
date for whom the yote is cast by depriving him of the benefi 
of the ballot which he received. And I am confirmed in this 
opinion because of the fact that, after a very considerable ex- 
amination of authorities on this point of distinguishing marks 
on ballots, I have yet to find a single case where ballots with in- 
side distinguishing marks have been rejected in the absence of 
an express statutory direction that such ballots shall be cast out. 

This New York statute contains no such provision. It pro- 
hibits marking ballots for identification and 1 the person 
who does so, and there it stops. I have found repeated instances 
where ballots with ing marks were thrown out where 
they were voted intentionally, but in every instance the statute 
expressly directed that thisshould be done. Thestatute of New 
York is oe to prevent such marks being pot upon ballots 
and to punish a voter who violates the law in that regard, but 
does not, I repeat, go to the extent of disfranchising anyone, and. 
it is not sufficient under that law to justify the rejection of his 
vote that it has some distinguishing mark upon it. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman has said some- 
thing of that kind before. I will ask him if he has read Cooley 
on Constitutional Limitations? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The gentleman has got that into 
the RECORD now. He made the same statement when the gentle- 
man from Georgia . LAWSON] was speaking. I ask him not 
to interrupt me. e statement of the gentleman does not alter 
my statement that I have not been able to find anything 

. WHEELER of Alabama. I will state it again 

`- Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understand the gentleman says 
Cooley holds to the contrary, but I say I have not been able to 
find it. Iam speaking with respect to the statute and law of 
this particular State—the State of New York. Judge Cooley 
was evidently not speaking of the construction of statute. 
It was passed in 1890. : 

aa WHEELER of Alabama. I refer the gentleman to page 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understand. Now, the genile- 
man has the benefit of getting that before the House again. That 
my construction of this statute is correct is manifest from the 
conduct of the New York islature at its session in 1891. It 
recognized the fact that the old law of 1890 was not broad enough 
to prevent the casting of ballots marked inside; that it did not 
go far enough; that the mere prohibition of them and the pun- 
ishment of those who cast them did not prevent their being cast. 
It recognized the fact that the existing law did not authorize the 


‘rejection of such ballots in the count when once voted, and hence 


added to it, by amendment, a provision that such ballots should 
be thereafter thrown out. In other words, the working of the 
election law in 1890 convinced the public that it was defective in 
this regard, and the Legislature of the State sought in 1891 to 
remedy the defect, and provided for ameans of throwing out the 
ballots, which before t time the i tors were bound to 
count, They could punish the offender before, but they could 
not throw out the ots. Now I quote from the law of 1891 
which was enacted to cure this defect in the previous statute. t 
quote from section 35, page 129: 


No voter shall place any mark u; 
nection with a ballot, with the 
voted by him; 


pon his ballot, or do any other act in con- 
intent that it may be identified as ee 
shall place any mark upon or do any other act 
been voted by any OE 2 Y When 85 
has been deposi which, or upon a paster affixed 
thereto, a writing or mark of any kind has been placed by the voter, ye 4 
any other person to his knowl „with the intent that such ballot 
Ee Cane PO SEN SEAM DA KONE om ORs SON SARE be void and 
Now, I have heard of statutes being passed that were declara- 
tory of the common law: I have heard of statutes which were 
passed to correct statutes that were ambiguous. I have heard 
of statutes being passed that were in the nature of tions, 
which took the construction of courts and their decisions upon 
rovisions of a statute and embodied them all in thestatutory , 
w; but I never yet heard of a case where the law was plainly 
and clearly laid down in a statute and yet it was deemed neces- 
to enact another statuta covering exactly the same ground 
and omitting any new or additional provisions. Yet this is ex- 
actly what Legislature of New York has done if the gentle- 
men on the other side are correct as to the scope of the statute 
of 1890 on the subject of the casting out of marked ballots. 
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Mr. RAINES. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If the gentleman will be right 
quick, I will. ? 

Mr. RAINES. Is it claimed that the writing of a name upon 
a ballot by a voter is per se a distinguishing mark? 

Mr. JOHNSON of a. If I have the time I will argue 
that very question. I will content myself now with simply an- 


swering that whatever is claimed as to this it does not have that 
effect. 

Mr. Speaker, the election law of New York provided for various 
kinds of ballots. Each political party was permitted to have its 
own ballots with the names of all its candidates printed thereon. 
Then there were ballots with the designation of all the officers 
to be filled, but containing on them no names of candidates there- 
for, the places for them being left blank that the voters might 
write on such names as they preferred. All of the foregoing were 
known as ‘‘ official ballots,” and were printed by the county clerk 
at public expense, and by him delivered to the local election of- 
ficers a day or so before the election. Then there were ballots 
called ‘unofficial ballots” authorized, being ballots which the 

z local election officers were empowered to have printed as substi- 
tutes for the official ballots, in the event any mishap occurred to 
them. These official and unofficial ballots could only be obtained 
of the election officers at the polls, and were prohibited from be- 
ing . among the voters or brought into the voting places 
by them. x 

1 — addition to all this provision was made for still another kind 
of ballots, designated as paster ballots,” which were printed 
ballots of the voter’s own preparation or selection, containing the 
names of the offices to be filled and of the candidates therefor for 
whom he desired to vote. Voters were allowed to bring these 
ballots with them to the voting places and paste them upon the 
official ballots and vote them if they wanted to. When an elector 
came to the polls to vote he received one of each kind of the offi- 
cial ballots from the election officers and then withdrew with 
themand his paster ballot, if he had brought one with him, into 
a private booth, where he selected and prepared for voting the 
ballothe desired to vote. Then he came out and, before leaving 
the polls, handed this ballot to the officers of election, who de- 

ited it in the ballot box, and returned to them the other bal- 
ots which he had received from them, which they disposed of 
in a manner prescribed by law. 

Now, these Doyle ballots were all of them 5 paster 
ballots with the names of all the Republican candidates on them, 
but with Earl's name for appellate judge crossed off and the 
word Doyle” written in its place. That they were paster bal- 
lots did not make them void, because, asshown, the law expressly 
authorized paster ballots to be used. That they were not pre- 

ared in secret by those casting them does not affect their va- 
fiaity for the law provided that they might be of the voters’own 
selection or preparation. Though the required to be 
printed in the first instance the law evidently did not contem- 

late that each voter should establish a printing press and print 
his own ballot. The use of the word selection“ in the statute 
clearly indicates that the voter might procure his ter ballot 
from anyone whoeither printed or had such ballots in his es- 
sion. This all shows very plainly that these kinds of lots 
pue lawfully be circulated among the voters outside of the 
polls on election day. 

But the minority report claims that the New York statute re- 
quired all paster lots to be printed, and hence that writing 
upon them rendered them void. It is insisted that paster ballots 
could not be scratched or written on at all, and that the mere 
fact of writing the name Doyle thereon rendered them invalid. 

Let us see as to this matter. Section 25 of the New York elec- 

tion law of 1890 does require paster ballots to be printed. If this 
was the ont 1 provision on the subject there ht be 
some plausibility in the argument of the minority. But it is not. 
The law also directs that the “official” ballotsshall be printed, and 
specifies with great parua ay just how this shall be done. 
This requirement is simply for the purpose of securing, in the 
first instance, uniformity in the preparation of ballots. & mat- 
ter of conyeniencealone, it would be very perplexing if all kinds 
and styles of ballots were permitted. 

But in connection with all these provisions with respect to the 
pe of ballots, behold the following, in this twenty-fifth sec- 

on of the New York statutes relating to elections: 

The voter may write or paste upon his ballot the name of any person for 
whom he desires to vote for any office. 7 

Here is the express authority of law for writing names of per- 
sons to be voted for upon ballots required by other provisions of 
the law to be printed. 

Observe, please, the language just quoted. It does not declare 
that the voter may write or paste upon his official ballot” the 
name of any person for whom he desires to vote, nor does it use 


were 


the 3 “unofficial ballot.” There is no qu adjec- 
tive. e language is broad and comprehensive. e voter 
may write or paste upon his ballot itis said. The word“ ballot,“ 
as here employed, means and includes all kinds of ballots that 
can be voted, official, unofficial, and paster. An examination of 
this whole election statute will show that whenever its terms are 
intended to apply only to a particular kind of ballot that such 
ballot is referred to by its proper and restricted designation as 
an official ballot, an unofficial ballot, a paster ballot, ete. ` 

Whenever, on the other hand, it is intented to embrace all 
kinds of ballots created by and known to the law, the general 
term “ballots” is employed. For instance, section 17 of the law 
provides that There shall be but one ballot box at each polling 

lace for receiving all ballots cast for candidates for office.” 
s not the word ‘‘ballots” here used refer to and include 
paster ballots? Again, take the very provision which gentle- 
men claim authorized the throwing out of ballots containing dis- 
1 marks, No voter shall place any mark upon his 
ballot by means of which it can be identified as the one voted by 
him.” not the word “ballot,” as used in this provision, 
include a paster ballot? If not, where is the gentleman's au- 
thority for rejecting marked paster ballots at all? 

The truth is that the voter is authorized to scratch out names 
on any ticket, whether official or paster, and vote it that way, 
or he may write other names in the place of those scratched, 
whether the names so written be upon any of the other tickets 
or not, and that too without regard to the qualification of the 
person whose name he writes on the ballot for the office. He 
may vote for-an A man for judge if he desires to. He may 
even vote for a minor. Nor is he confined to persons actually in 
existence. He may write on his ballot the name of a person 
purely fictitious if he prefers. There is not a word in the law 
prohibiting such a thing. Sucha vote is equivalent toa blank. 

The effect is the same as though the voter had not voted for 
anyone for the office at all. It is a vote thrown away; but this 
does not render the ballot void as to the other actual candida 
on it for whom the voter votes and whose identity is beyon 
question. From the very nature of things, too, the voter must 
scratch and write upon his official ballots in the voting booth, 
for he can not get them until he receives them from the hands 
of the election officers at the TORRE pison; and must prepare and 
vote them before leaving the polls, as the law requires. But 
with the paster ballot it is different. This he receives and may 
scratch and write other names upon outside of the polling place. 

The preparation of the ballot for voting which the law says 
shall be made in the booth relates to the ballot as brought in 
there—to the final preparation, which includes any change he 
may there finally conclude to make, and to the pasting, folding, 
etc., which the law makes necessary. Likewise the provision 
that the voter shall not show his ballot to any person so as to re- 
veal its contents after it is prepared for voting unquestionably 
means after he has gone into the booth and there 3 made 
any final alterations he desired, and pasted and folded the ballot. 
It is designed to make secret his ultimate conclusion, and pre- 
vent the exposure of his ballot when he goes from the booth to 
the election officers to vote either to these officers, or to the 
watchers, or challengers thereabouts. 

But if these Doyle oa ballots had distinguishing marks 
upon them which pie e them to be rejected, then what will 
you do with the 28 ballots voted at this election in the city of 

Imira, in this Congressional district, 3 one of which was 
a Democratic paster, and every one of which had Hosea H. Rock- 
well’s name upon it for Congress? Every one of those ballots 
was marked sr dey the back. Do not undertake to be too nice, 
gentlemen, about ballots with ‘distinguishing marks” upon 
them. I grant you that evidence of this fact did not appear un- 
til Col. Noyes entered upon his rebuttal testimony in this con- 
test, and that it was objected to on the ground that the statute 
did not admit of its reception unless offered originally; but that 
was a mere technical po t, and if Mr. Rockwell was anxious to 
get at the facts in this election and to bring them out so as to 
convince this House that he was entitled to this seat he would 
not have hidden himself behind that thin piece of veneering. 

It is going a little too far to say thaf because this testimony is 
somewhat irr ar in its introduction therefore it shall not be 
considered. The testimony in the record shows that when those 
28 ballots were cast they had figures not inside, but on their 
backs, some of them like the figure 8 and some of them like 
the figure 5. Then, in other places, not always in the same 
place, not alwaysin the same order, sometimes in one corner, 
sometimes in the other, were check marks. 

Now, itis quite possible that you and I, unacquainted with 
this system of marking, might have been unable to distinguish 
each one of those ballots as having been voted by any particular 
man, but if the marks were put there as dieting pianing marks 
then it is fair to presume that those who put them there under- 
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stood them thoroughly. ey may have been as unintelligible 
to you and to meas the hieroglyphics on the monumentsof Egypt, 
but to a man who knew their s cance they were as plain as 
the sun in God’s heaven on a cloudless day. Some of the elec- 
tion officers wanted to 7 75 these ballots, but finally they were 
counted under protest, 28 of them. 5 
Now, what is the theory of the gentlemen upon the other side? 
They make a theory, and then distort the facts in the case and 
eres A bend them to it; is not their 6 
and logically evolved from the facts of the case? 75 intro- 
duce evidence to show that a man outside of the poll might have 
produced a ballot marked ‘‘ Doyle,” and might have said toa 
voter, Vote this and I will pay you at night;“ that the voter 
might have said, I will doit,” and might have accepted this 
ot and gone and voted it; that there was then a private agree- 
ment that the judge of election would tell the party worker at 
night whether such a ballot had been cast, and the worker would 
then know whether or not the voter had voted the ticket and 
whether or not he should pay him. 
This is their theory. Because it was possible that the Doyle 
. ballots were voted in that way, they therefore draw the infer- 
ence that they were in fact so vo This is the logic which 
they adopt in this case. It is by such reasoning that they un- 
dertake to retain Mr. Rockwell in this seat. If that is to be the 
rule, why not apply it in the other instances? I might contend 
that these Rockwell ballots to which I have referred were voted 
in the same way, and should be rejected on the same principle. 
Iam only insisting upon this pana that if this logic is to result 
in the throwing out of these 1 Doyle ballots, which were cast for 
Mr. Noyes, it must necessarily and inevitably reach out further 
and attach itself to these 28 ballots which were counted for Mr. 
3 in the city of Elmira and result in their being rejected 


0. 

Mr. RAYNER. What was the ruling of the committee on 
those 28 ballots? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It made no ruling. 

Mr. RAYNER. Are those ballots in the case: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. They are before this House. 

Mr. RAYNER. How? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Because they are in the evidence. 
They were before the committee. Nomancanread the evidence 
without taking notice of them. 

Mr. RAYNER. I agree with the gentleman as to that, but I 
would like to know whether they were admitted into the case. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ah, will you resort toa techni- 
cality here in order to prevent the consideration of these 28 bal- 
lots? Are they not before this House? Has not this body the 
power and the right to consider them? 

You claimed that we are technical in seeking to retain these 
Doyle ballots, and yet you hide now behind this thin piece of le- 
gal veneering. You are invoking in this case what you call 
équity on one side and denying it on the other. The truth is 
that nocandid man can read this testimony without being im- 

ressed with the fact that if these Doyle ballots were purchased 
or should be cast out on the ground that they contained distin- 
guishing marks, then these 28 votes cast for Mr. Rockwell are in 
precisely the same category and should receive exactly the same 
treatment. I would be perfectly willing tosubmit the 33 
on this question to any jury of twelve impartial men, because 
am confident that they could not fail to arrive at the conclusion 
Lhave stated. 

Now, I pass from this, and in conclusion I say that the vote 
stands this way: Col. Noyes has a plurality of 10 votes upon the 
official count—the original count—which should stand and be- 
come the basis of our calculations. 

Take from this the vote of Sheradin, which was bought by 
Harmon, and the vote of Green, bought by McArthur, and it 
leaves Mr. Noyes 8 plurality. Then deduct the vote of Lewis 
Beach, an unregistered voter, who voted for Noyes withoutright, 
and we have7 remaining. Deduct, further, the vote of Patrick 
McDermott, whose vote was deposited in the wrong box by ac- 
cident, and there still remains a plurality of 6 for Col, Noyes. 

An effort has been made to throw out one 1 paster 
ballot cast at the election containing the name of Mr. Noyes upon 
it, on the mere 5 it was pasted upon the back, and not 
upon the face of the official ballot to Which it was attached. I 
have not the time to read the law of the State of New York on 
this subject, but it contains no 5 that the paster shall 
be put upon the face of the official ballot. If it is put upon that 
ballot anywhere and the ballot is so folded that its identity is 
concealed, the requirements of the law are complied with. It 
is true that the law of 1891 requires that a paster shall be placed 
upon the face of the palah but the validity of this vote is to be 
determined by the law of 1890, which was the law in force when 

is ballot was cast. 

Complaint is made by the sitting member that three persons 


John Klemehuck, John Alesky, and Stephen Freeman—who 
would have voted for him if they had voted were prevented from 
voting by the refusalof theelection officers to receive their votes. 
The testimony shows, and Freeman concedes the fact, that as 
he entered the booth he was asked to vote; that on coming out 
after being in the booth along time he refused to cast his bal- 
lot, although absolutely begged to do so by the election officers. 
He was told that if hedid not vote then he would not be allowed 
to voteafterward; that the opportunity being once offered to him 
to exercise his right he would lose it If he refused. He answered 
that he did not want to vote; gave up his ticket, and left the 
polls. The testimony shows that the two other men named 
were ignorant men, men who probably did not understand the 
English language very well; that they went into the booths at 
the voting place and remained ten or twenty minutes; in one 
case half an hour; that they were carefully instructed how to 
vote several times; but that after they had repeatedly gone into 
the booths and come out again they voluntarily surrendered up 
their tickets to the election officers, saying that they did not 
want to vote, and went away without doing so. Afterwards, 
when they and Freeman came back in company with some poli- 
ticians and asked to vote, they were not permitted to do so. 
There can be no question that the ruling by which their votes 
when subsequently offered were refused was right. A judge 
named Lawrence, sitting in one of the inferior courts of New 
York, has rendered a decision sustaining squarely the construc- 
tion of the statute under which these votes were refused; and 
this ruling was made under a law precisely similar, as I under- 
stand it, to that which governed this election:'if I am wrong in 
this statement some gentleman from New York will correct me. 
In the case I refer to the question was raised whether a voter 
could present himself at the polls under the system of voting 
revailing in New York—the Australian system—more than once 
or the purpose of casting his ballot. The decision is as follows: 


These sections— 


Referring to the sections of the law analogous to that now un- 
der consideration— 
seem to me to provide a uniform ure to be pursued in recei 
and recording the vote of each elector. They cont no provision for an 
elector presenting himself more than once at each election. Iam strength- 
ened in the conclusion that the design of the Legislature was that no citizen 
should present himself for the purpose of depositing his ballot at any elec- 
tion more than once, by the provision of chapter 314 of the laws of 1886, etc. 

The opportunities for voting under the New York law were am- 
ple to enable a voter to cast his ballot on once going into the 
voting booth. There was no 12 N to allow him to 
return and vote after he had once been in and failed to vote. 
Provision for posting up sample ballots for his instruction out- 
side of the voting places and inside of the booth, for his taking 
a ballot of his own selection into the booth with him, for having 
his ballot marked by the poll clerks if he was disabled, for hav- 
ing these clerks instruct him as to the folding of his ballot, for 
the scratching of ballots, and for remaining in the booth a con- 
siderable Iongh of time, were all made for his protection. 

All these things made the pathway of the voter easy. The 
citizen should go to the polls but once; he should then have a fair 
and free opportunity to vote, and, failing to do so, he has no right 
to return afterward and ask that his vote be received. Public 
convenience and public policy require that this should be the 
rule. If the man may k once he may go back twice or any 
number of times, an one man may go back any number may 
do so. If this were allowed the whole system of voting would be 
involved in inevitable confusion. 

I have now gone over the entire ground of thiscase. The offi- 
cial count of New York must stand. Taking its plurality of 10 
for Col. Noyes as a basis for calculation, I have deducted there- 
from every vote that the evidence shows should be deducted. 
Giving Mr, Rockwell all he can reasonably claim, throwing out 
neither the Doyle nor the 28 Elmira ballots, warrants, as I have 
already stated, the subtraction of only 4 votes. This leaves a 
clear plurality of 6 votes for Henry T. Noyes and entitles him to 
be admitted to the seat which is in controversy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to return thanks to the 
House for the patient manner in which it has listened to my re- 
marks. I have made no effort whatever at oratory in my dis- 
cussion. Indeed, I haye felt that my mission in this matter was 
higher than all that, and I have attempted as well as possible to 
accomplish that mission. It has been my ambition to appeal to 
the reason and judgment of the members, and to touch, if possi- 
ble, the conscience of this House. I have tried earnestly to 
speak without dealing in personalities, and in such a manner as 
to avoid inflaming any partisan passions or exciting such feeling 
as would proveni this case from being decided as it ought to be 
decided, in a calm, impartial, and judicial manner. 

The question is now before the House for its determination in 
this spirit. The solution should be on the merits and not on the 
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line of party politics. No Republican on this floor who honestly 
believes that Hosea H. ell was logally elected to his seat 
discharges the full measure of his duty if he fails to come up 
like a man and cast his vote in favor of confirming his right to 
that seat. On the other hand, I submit that no gentleman on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber who really feels that Henry 
T. Noyes received a plurality of the legal votes cast at the elec- 
tion for Co in this New York district can justify his ac- 
tion if he fails to meet the issue squarely, rise above party feel- 
ings and considerations, and vote to admit him to his seat. No 
gentleman, whatever his party association, can for one moment 
afford to depart from the clear line of duty in this matter; and 
we should decide this contest, as I believe it will. be decided, 
in accordance with the principles of law, justice, and equity. 
[Applause.] ` 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 31, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This proposition has been so exhaustively and 
ably and learnedly discussed in detail that I propose to devote 
the few minutes that I shall k to the consideration of the 
tendency and, as I believe inevitable, results of the system of 
protective legislation which we are now proposing to repeal in 


ee 
Pa to 1884 there was always some reason given for a protective 
tariff other than the one upon which the advocates of the present 
system either choose, or are driven to rest its claims for support. 

In the beginning there was no pretense by anyone that indi- 
viduals had any claim to protection. Tariff laws were adopted to 
raise revenue and tofoster the manufacture at home of such arti- 
cles as the eee might need and could not get in case of war 
and blockade. That it benefited individuals was merely mei- 
dental, but the reason and principle for it was the gene ‘ood. 

The Democratic party carefully, honestly, and intelligently ad- 
justed the tariff laws to meet the expenses of the Government 
and administered the Government honestly and economically; 
under the conservative laws of 1846 to 1860 and the incidental pro- 
tection afforded by them advanced the manufacturing industries 
beyond all others, as was soon discovered when the country be- 
came involved in war simultaneously with the advent to power 
of the Republican perky It was then made plain that the real 
“ sinews of war”—the money—was in the hands of the manufac- 
turing and banking and ae, A interests and their European 
connections. It was also discovered later that these same indus- 
tries that the Government had fostered were “‘cheek by jowl” 
with European capitalists in taking advantage of the misfortunes 
of the Government, while its citizen soldiery were trying to ex- 
tricate it. They were the people who made the Government pay 
twice as much as the war really cost and got half the money. 
They are the people who, in consultation with European capital- 
ists, control the legislation of this Government now, making 
laws to lay the country under tribute to themselves and Euro- 
pean capitalists. 

Gentlemen who have spoken on this floor have brought to view 
pieces of history heretofore not known to the public, and which 
should shame and alarm every citizen of the country who feels 
any pride in our institutions, any pride in his manhood, or that 
has any part or influence in the Government and has not sur- 
rendered his rights into the keepingand his manhood to the in- 
solent dictation of the moneyed monopolies of this country and 
Europe. It has been shown here on this floor in the debates in the 
Fifty-first Congress, and in this Congress, that some of the most 
intolerant and Sd apy provisions of the McKinley law was 
not only dictated by the agents of monopolies and sent here but 
the e was furnished in some instances, and went into the 
law, by the very men whose private interests were foisted upon 
the other people of this country. 

The converse of that oj tac in the speech of the present head 
of the Ways and Means Committee [Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN]; 
and he was a member of the committee when the McKinley bill 
was considered. He said: 

Hearings were had by the Ways and Means Committee on the McKinley 


bill. Some farmers and representatives of tural associations came 
before the committee; without a single exception, so far as Inow remember, 
they testified that the value of farms had gone down within the last six years 
from S to 50 per cent. 

Yet there is not-a line in this law to aid the farmer. It will 
not increase the price of a barrel of pork or bushel of grain, in 
the opinion of Secretary Blaine. That it would not increase but 
greatly depress the price of cotton did not find expression by the 
eloquent tongue of the Secretary. No Republican cares for that. 
The cotton-growers are Democrats and hostile to the Repub- 
lican theory of centralization and usurpation, hence it becomes 
necessary to burden their industry and retard their growth 
and if need be destroy them as a political factor, The fact that 
by the same course they destroy the industry and the living of 
115 negroes meets with nothing better than a sneer from Repub- 

cans, 

Mr. Chairman, the taxing power is admitted to be an arbi- 
trary and dangerous power. Many of the States have put a 
limit upon it in their constitutions. The act of com ng a 
person to surrender a part of his can be justified only 
upon the ground of necessity for his protection. The necessity 
for government creates the necessity to take money from its 
citizens to support it. To take more than is needed is dishonest * 
and a crime against the liberties and rights of the citizen. 

Taxes form a trust fund, with the Government as trustee for 
nee A faithless trustee is a criminal to be despised. 

hat, then, can be said of atrustee, invested with the enlarged 
and more dangerous power of fixing the amount of the fund and 
the power to compel the people to contribute it and the duty of 
disbursing itin their interests, shall use that power to force from 
the people more than is needed, then waste the surplusin riotous 
living, or dispense it to favorites who will keep him in place 
while he repeats the operation? Does he not merit a more bit- 
ter execration for adding to his breach of trust and falsification of 
his oath false pretenses and betrayal of confidence? 

The eloquent gentleman from Nebraska pe BRYAN] assent- 
ing to the phraseology of the gentleman m California [Mr. 
MCKENNA]; characterized it as the policy of the pickpocket, 
thrusting in his hands and extracting money from other men’s 
pockets.” It has been denounced on this floor by him and others 
and by the press as a cunningly devised system of robbery. I 
had occasion to say on this floor ina former Congress that 


The ap agin of the 88 few, through the agency of the Gov- 


extorting 
ernment m the massesof the 8 . them 
to their own use, differed from the business of the highwayman only in 


methods, 


I haye seen no reason to change that opinion. Iam impressed 
with the idea that it is worse, for the robber boldly says he wants 
the money for himself while thess protectionists grin in your 
face and ay they do it for your good. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have far surpassed that by this McKin- 
eran as it is called, and ought to be called for that matter, for 
it has no legitimate right to be called a United States law to gov- 
ern a great and free people, but is simply a decree of a powerful 
and arrogant few thrust into the statute book over the protest and 
against the will of a large majority of the American people and 
using McKinley as a sort of Richard Roe.” It ought to have 
been entitled, The privileged classes, exrel. William McKinley, 
jr. Adecree of the grand conclave of ‘Expect-to-be nobility,’ levy- 
ing tribute on the working classes of the United States for the 
supportof theidle and privileged classes of America and Europe. 
Done in council at the city of New York, A. D. 1889, and en- 
tered at our branch office,in the city of Washington, D. C., by 
our most loyal and obedient subjects, the right honorable Con- 
gress and Executive, October 1, 1890, and duly promulgated from 
there according to our royal commands.” And that Congress was 
simply their branch office to enter and promulgate the decrees 
of manufacturers and bankers. 

The hollow-heartedness and false pretenses of this measure 
stands out from the background of its history so prominently 
that he who runs may re As I have said, the tariff of 1846 
adjusted the system on as fair a basis as was practicable and the 
people were content. All the industries prospered without im- 

verishing the working classes until 1863, when new conditions 
bad come upon the country and the whole schedule of taxation 
had to be changed and extended. The slogan, American Cap- 
ital and American Labor,”smote the ears of the people all those 
years clamoring for increase of duties. 

When the war between the States assumed great proportions, 
dwarfing into insignificance the twenty millions direct tax as a 
war fund, the Government soon discovered that the protected 
localities, even under that low tariff, had the money of the coun- 
try, and to them it appealed in its straits and gave them their 
own terms. They were notslow to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. They were soon astride, booted and spurred. The more 
the Government became jaded the deeper they plunged the 
thong, until it emerged panting and scarred from the war, only 
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to find that while it had by a heroic 
berment, it had been 5 over, not to Ameri- 
can labor but to the poses moneyed interests suddenly 
developed from suppliant infants into arrogant giants whose iron 
will both Government and laborers were compelled to obey. 

When the people complained of the oppression, these protected 
gentlemen to the oppressed consumers, ‘‘ But we furnish em- 
ployment to a large number of people.” ‘‘So you do,” said the 
consumers, and go to Europe to get them, and rob us to og A 
them for you, and then steal the fruits of their toil and put it in 
your own pockets.” 

Feeling the truth of that statement, the protectionists agreed 


gle escaped dismem- 


upon another deception to gain time, and urged upon the Con- 


that protection would encourage competition and competi- 
tion would reduce prices. That looked reasonable, and I t 


that high-tariff laws do encourage competition and would tend to 
reduce prices. When laws, however unjust, make manufacturing 
1 will continue to go 


3 profitable in any locality, capita 

there enter into those industries, and finally produce com- 

petition and lower prices. When protection is made higher 

more capital flows in and more competition follows and prices 

are to some extent reduced. The people become somewhat 

oer that the grievous burden of high prices is becoming 
ter. 

This prospect of Tosoni pricas that was hailed with delight 
by the people was viewed with alarm by the manufacturers, 

ey gave out their commands and the cry of “Protection for the 
sake of protection itself!“ was unblushingly heralded to the coun- 
try in 1884, which being interpreted is, that the Government 
by law fix the price of products to be sold by its favorites far 
higher than the real value, and compel the masses of common 
citizens to buy from those favorites at those fixed prices by pro- 
hibiting them from purchasing elsewhere. That was an open, 
frank, bold declaration of principles that the protected interests 
were privileged, and had the right to demand tribute from the 
masses, and that they were powerful enough to lay off the mask 
and proclaim them. 

The next move was to throttle competition,which they had 
held up before the people as the forerunner of the long-promised 
rest from extortion. ey became alarmed lest it might accom- 
plish what they promised for years it would accomplish, but 
which they intended it never should. 

This very thing that they had held up for a quarter of a cen- 
tury as a beautiful canopy approaching with its kindly shadows 
to shield the to nsof this country was tabooed by them 
as ruinous competition.“ Ruinoustowhom? Not to the people; 


it was not ruinous to them, it was rity tothem. But it 
was the manufacturer who claimed that competition would ruin 
their scheme of plundering the people. The time threatened to 


approach when the working ple would have something like 
a fair chance in this race of life. That alarmed the protection- 
ists; their own promises were in danger of becoming true and 
must be thwarted; justice and fair play would ruin them, and the 
set to work and devised the means in the creation of trusts an 
combines and pools, the inevitable result of protection for pro- 


tection’s sake. 

No man can trace the origin of these combines and trusts and 

pee to any other cause the tariff laws of this country. 

villainous legislation has hatched the most vicious brood 
that was possible to come forth from such a dishonest and vicious 
incubation. 

Where will it end? These trusts are increasing—increasing 
for what purpose? We have railroad combinations to prevent 
the lowering of 3 by competition. Nomatter that hard 
times make products lower priced; these farmers have no choice 
but to pay thecharges. Manufacturing “combines” to prevent 
competition from the lowering of prices on manufac goods. 
No matter again that farm products go down, the manfacturers 
have no need to lower their prices. But afew i ie a sugar 
refinery in Pennsylvania, belonging to a man who stood out 

ainst the combine“ until the present time, was sold for 

„000, 000, to be paid in stock of the trust, and the sugar trust 
removed the only remaining source of competition, and can now 
control the market absolutely and keep up prices. So that noth- 
ing further can comeof the doctrine of competition. The result 
which has been realized was expected, for that doctrine was so 
utterly inconsistent with the practices of the manufacturers that 
I was always surprised that anybody believed it to be uttered in 
good faith. The close observer could see that while they held 

the front these promises they were busy behind the screens 

hatching schemes to prevent their f ent. It would be 
credulity itself to believe that people who have amassed colossal 
fortunes by dishonest means for thirty Ns would allow compe- 
tition in their own plans to thwart theirschemes and bring them 
to honest fair d 8 

T do not propose to occupy here the attitude of some gentle- 


men who have spoken on this floor and to say that other men 
are ignorant. Expressions of that sort always strike me as sa- 
voring of arrogance; the most ignorant man usually resorts to 
such an expression when he can not refute an argument. But 
it is a 9 to me that the farmers of the West are of such 
mental caliber that they can be duped by this subterfuge. There 
is no farmer in my section of the country who does not know 
better. Even the most intelligent of the negro population know 
better than to believe that there is any hope for the farmer in 
these promises or pragt o of the protectionists. 

What, then, is the purpose of these tariff laws? At thisstage 
they can have no other p than to take by force the money 
out of the pockets of one set of people and to put it into the 
pockets of another set. They have accomplished that purpose 
until to-day the nine manufacturing States of this country own 
more than its wealth. It is said by statisticians that 25,000 
men can be counted in this country who own half its wealth. 
These laws have removed the wealth from where it is made to 
where it is not made, b 5 

Why did we put the World's Exposition at Chicago? Those 
men out there said, We want the Exposition where the wealth of 
the country grows, and not inashow case on theseaboard.” Those 
very men, or some of them, who favored that location in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi in order to show peg nations what a 
great, magnificent, wealth-produ valley there was in that 
region, and urged that if they should stop upon the seaboard 
they would only see the results, and not know where was the 
great ‘‘ bonanza” from which this wealth sp s, are now clam- 
oring for nigh protective tariff laws that they ought to know are 
robbing their own people in the interest of Eastern and Euro- 
pean capitalists. 

Suppose now that the crowd of visitors comes here from foreign 
nations, with this opportunity to study our resources. They look 
over that valley; they go upon excursions up and down its broad 
domain; they go westward to the mountains, and northward to 
the lakes, and southward to the Gulf. They are amazed at the 
vastness of that wealth-producing valley of the Mississippi, 
which is said to have no equal on the face of the earth. They 
will look withamazement upon the far-reaching, varied areas of 
soil that need only to be touched to pour forth its superabundance. 
Herds of fabulous value, overflowing granaries, great trunk lines 
traversing and crossing the land to bear away the enormous vol- 
umes of penaoi es and rivers to regulate rates of carriers, 
oceans and mountains of cotton bales to feed and cloth the 
world and bring back teeming millions of gold. Palace cars 
sweep by the doors to cities expanded in a few years to the di- 
mensions of European cities of centuries of growth. They will 
exclaim, ‘‘ God’s smile rests here; the owners of these lands are 
lords indeed, and the luxuries of all climes will hurry here at 
their bidding.” But let them examine the records and they will 
be confounded to know that those estates are mortgaged and that 
the mortgages are nearly all held in the East, and much of it is 
European money put out by agentsin America, and that the own- 
ers are struggling to keep the sheriff off the premises. 

Under these circumstances will they not inquire how this has 
happened? How is it that the richesof this unexampled countr 
have taken to themselves wings? Where does the wealthof t 
mighty kingdom go? What becomes of the $320,000,000 realized 
from the white staple of the South annually, over $200,000,000 of 
which is brought in from abroad? The response will come sor- 
rowfully from millions of voices choking with indignity at their 
* Gone into the pockets of Eastern and European capi- 

ists.’ 

These distinguished visitors go Eastand find luxury and prodi- 
geliy raupais and ask whence comes this fabulous wealth; this 
soil is not rich? The answer is, From the West and South; 
we control the whole wealth of the country.” How do such a 
few LIER: control so many aud secure these great c e Sond 
With their fingers to their noses, the capitalists reply, 
the revenue laws that we were shrewd enough to have enacted 
and the people were foolish enough to allow us to put upon the 
statute books and the history connected with them.” A history 
of devious and dishonest ways indeed, but they tell the whole 
shameful story—the system of laws that we are now discussing. 
They may be diges in asingle sentence. Laws that enable 
the favorites of the Government to fill their coffers by filchi 
money from the pockets of the masses with whom and for whom it 
has nosympathy nor respect. That is easier and faster than earn- 
ing it; as to the conscience of it, they smile in derision. They 
would not leave the farmers a a except their slaves may be 
strong enough to make more crops for confiscation. 

It was once thought to be wrong in this country for one set 
of men to appropriate the earnings of others without their con- 
sent and without compensation—but times change and we with 
them: By the new ethics it became highly virtuous since there 
is a change of masters. That it is done through the forms of 
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law enacted by beneficiaries does not alter the complexion of the 
act. Slavery existed ay law sanctioned by the Constitution. 
Martyers went to the stake under forms of law. 

People have been executed by law for holding opinions differ- 
ent from those of the elders and tortured for holding solemn 
compaction (conversation) with the devil. Robbers lay down the 
law before taking your money. ‘‘Your money or your life” is a 
short. crisp code, but this law, es a 55 bad with any of them in 
prinoipie, reaches the same result by a little circumlocution in 
softer uage, but quite as effective. It must not be called by 
the homely name it deserves, but might be denominated stipends 
for the saintly who want money without bending their righteous 
backs to the ‘sun. “Money for what purpose? Not for the sup- 
port of the Government, nor benevolence, nor civilization, but 
purely for the sumptuous comfort of the arrogant few who re- 
gard themselves better than the ple. Money for riotous liv- 
ing, to say nothing of some debauchery, and annual trips to 
Europe to cringe, with money-bags in hand, at the feet of nobil- 
ity for social recognition. I never understood until now what St. 

ark intended to illustrate by that remarkable sentence: 


For he that hath to him shall be given; and he that hath not, from him 
shall be taken even that which he hath. 


How a man who had nothing could be robbed was a problem 
until this consummate piece of finesse enabled avarice to intercept 
the bread between the toiling father’s hand and the mouths of 
his hungry children. He can be robbed of his time and his mus- 
cle. St. Luke expressed it differently: 

And whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he 
seemeth to have. 

The 6 understand that as expounded by the Me- 
Kinley law. en they have worked heroically the weary sum- 
mer through—noteight hours, butall the glaring day—and gather 
their great, white crops in the autumn and winter; when the huge 
wagons, piled high as the limbs of the trees with well-bound bales, 
like great, extended caravans, wending their way to the market 
places; steamers loaded till they barely float; trains struggling 
with their heavy loads of the white staple that brings more than 
$300,000,000 to the country annually, the hopeful planters seem 
to have something; but when they are through paying off the 
demands of this ungodly schedule of taxation they find that 
„that which they seemed to have“ has been spirited away. 

The excessively hard times now prevailing in the South are 
made to weigh heavier and more cruelly upon that race which 
the Republican party profess to love and delight to rob by this 
discriminating and oppressive law. Many a colored family will 
grow weaker on scant puppies during the rigors of the sum- 
mer’s toil who might revel in rich bacon and greens and “ flour 
bread” if oniy half the burdensimposed upon them by the Mc- 
ey ere aw were removed. 

In this connection I desire to call the attention of the House, 
and particularly the attention of the country, to the two control- 
ling features of the . The first and dominant fea- 
ture, and most cherished by the perpetrators of the scheme, is to 
enrich themselves by the dy method of robbing others. The 
other is to strengthen their forces by building up those who will 
join in their plans, and e those who 7 7 the subordi- 
nation of the Government to base purposes. It is not new, but 
Pony an advance in that line heretofore pursued by the Re- 
publican party. In furtherance of that scheme the schedule of 
war taxation has been retained in timesof peace, except where 
it bears upon the rich. 

The system was so modified that where it puts one dollar into 
the Treasury, by the same act it puts at least four to six dollars 
into the pockets of the manufacturers. Itpiles upin their hands 
such colossal fortunes as 8 e ming since the days when 

werful monarchs despoiled weaker pe nees and carried the 
Beaty home. Even the moiety they allowed to go into the Treas- 
try overflowed it in spite of their vigorous attempts to waste it 
out. 

The most anomalous condition in the history of the world is 
here presented—that the more money the Government wastes 
the more do the protected people make. When the Treasury is 
empty it must be refilled; the process of filling it by the protected 
people pen $4 to $6 in their pockets to one in the Treasury, and 
they will empty it as often as they can. The brazen motto, 
„God help the surplus,” was responded to by the billion-dollar 
Congress. They laugh in their sleeve when asked why they 
spent $100,000,000 more than was necessary. Don't you see we 
put 8100, 000,000 in the pockets of protected mope by that oper- 
ation.” And hence there is nothing that publicans attack 
so viciously as the Democratic doctrine of economy in expendi- 
tures of the Government. There are many people whose busi- 


ness is injured by locks and keys. 
Wearing th te 
might re 


that the people were not as dumb as they hoped, and 
uke such criminal waste of their money, the billion- 


dollar Congress concluded to bind them with this McKinley law, 
which they defiantly boasted could not be disturbed for ten years 
on account of a Republican Senate, which was a confession that 
it was in violation of public opinion. 

I have time to cite but twoexamples of this law, and these are 
enough; the same spirit runs through it. 

The Republicans announced a new platform of high protection 
and free trade mixed. Protection on whatwe make high enough 
to exclude them in whole or in part, and free trade on what we 
do not make, and then . the deception at the first step by put- 
ting ahigher tariff on tin plate, of which not a pound was made in 
America. The only reason given for this tax on tin was that by 
keeping out foreign tin 1 8 would raise the pe and create a 
new industry that will Smp oy after while 20, People end ac- 
knowledged that they would have to bring those people from Eu- 
rope. For this they are willing to make thirty or fort million 

r people (the rich do not buy it) pay a dollar and a halffor a 
ollars’ worth of tin. Then put sugar on the free list, which, if 
they tell the truth, that free trade will destroy American indus- 
tries, was intended to destroy the sugar industry at the end of 
fifteen years, but they made sure to retain the tariff on re‘ined 
sugar in the interest of the sugar trust. 

This is no madness on their part, but the shrewdest sort of 
method. The tin factories when established and the sugar trusts 
in common with other creations of protection will pay liberally 
to the „blocks of five” fund in future elections. They may be 
counted on to respond with liberal hand means to corrupt the 
ballot-box and perpstuate dishonest power by which they live 
and move and have their being. The people who use tin most 
are the poorer classes and Democrats, and opposed to centrali- 
zation and corruption. The people who will make it and flourish 
on extortions from the poor and honest citizens are Republicans. 

Having ar: that plan in conformity with the policy of 
that tyrannous law, they make another attack on the cotton in- 
dustry of the country, to punish them for being Democrats, and 
they showed by complacent smiles how pirooh it is to punish an 
ee pone and get his money at the same time. 

say another attack, because this McKinley law is more dis- 
honest and despicable than the direct cotton tax of 1866-7. That 
was straight, clean-cut robbery to be sure; there was no tariff 
business in that—it was simply “ hand over” 3 cents a pound if 
you have cotton; if wheat or sugar, nothing. That got mone 
and punished certain people unconstitutionally, but some of it 
did get into the Treasury and went to pay the public debt. 

But this McKinley attack on the same people taxes cotton-ties 
and bagging so high as to e exclude both, and the Goy- 
ernment will get practically no revenue. It was so intended. 
Every dollar, every cent the cotton-grower pays, over what the 
cost would be without the duty, goes straight into the pock- 
ets of the manufacturers. The Government has no interest in 
it except to compel the cotton-planters to pay it over without 
cost to the factories. If this schedule of the McKinley law dif- 
fers in morals or effect from a law to send an armed force among 
the cotton-planters and demand from them a million dollars an- 
nually and carry it and hand it to the manufacturers, I would be 
obliged to him who can see it to show it. 

There are said to be sixteen bagging factories in the United 
States all told. Eight million bales will require 2,000,000 hands - 
tomake them. These 2,000,000 American citizens are put under 
tribute to sixteen factories. The same law gives to these same 
factories free trade in jute and jute butts, out of which bagging 
is made, Free trade isa monster when the farmer wants it; it 
isa lassie when the manufacturer wants to embrace it, by the 
McKinley law. These factories can have free of duty the ma- 
terial made by the pauper labor of India, but if the farmer gets 
these same people to weave the same material into bagging and 
undertakes to bring it home he is run down by a revenue cutter 
flying the American flag and imprisoned, not for defrauding the 
revenues, but for an attempt to evade handing over a part of his 
earni to a few owners of factories. 'T'wo million toilers com- 
manded to pay tribute to sixteen manufacturers—commanded to 
hand over another portion of their earnings to fewer cotton-tie 
factories, who will be expected to contribute to the fund to cor- 
rupt voters; but it serves the double purpose of weakening a po- 
litical opponent, who standsin the 1 of usurpation and central- 
ization, and getting their nes at the same time. 

Every attempt to disguise this unjust thing as a decent meas- 
ure has failed. Its ears come out and proc its lineage and 
depravity, even beyond its predecessors. Its villainous face 
stares through the drapery with a leer. It has upon its frontlet 
the character of dishonesty and oppression, and a burning dis- 
grace to the Government that upholds it in its wicked mission. 

Is it not true that for a government claiming to represent 
both citizens fairly and protect them equally to enact laws by 
means of which one citizen can force money outof the pocket of 
another into his own is the same in morals and effect as to dis- 
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arm one and put a weapon in the hands of the other and tellhim 
to help himself? Itis the ethics of the highwayman enforced 
oy a dangerous methods, and to that extent less reputable. 

ə highwayman would be below his profession who would de- 
mand of a r negro a penny apiece upon his tin plates and 
cups before he should eat his frugal meal. 

Again, too, they say, as we have been told so Spi, in 
the eloquent language of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN], that the minority of this committee have no better argu- 
ment in favor of the retention of the tariff upon binding-twine 
that the farmers of the Northwest use, they dismiss the 
matter with the remark, “Itis an insult to the intelligence 
of the farmers to think they would object to so small a duty.” 
Inever heard before that it was a mark of intelligence to sub- 
mit to extortion because it is small. They donot deign to make 
any excuse for increasing the duty on cotton-ties and bagging 
except that they want the money. But the only argument in 


favor of the retention and increase of that duty is that the | 


manufacturers want the earnings of the farmers, and the Gov- 
ernment will aid them to get them. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will you allow me to ask youa question 
just there? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I believe my friend favored the Mills bill? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Is that the question? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is one question. 
other. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Very well; let me finish one question at 


a time. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I will ask the other question, then, instead. 
I understand my friend from Mississippi was in favor of the 
Mills bill, and that the Mills bill levied a duty of 27 per cent on 
all importations into the country, while the McKinley bill levied 
an average duty of 214 per cent only. Now, I do not understand 
why my friend would favor a bill making 37 per cent the aver- 
age on all importations as a basis of revenue, and denounce an- 
other bill which reduced that to only 214 per cent. I would like 
the gentleman to answer that. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. In the first place, the conditions that the 
gentleman alleges as facts are not correct. That is the princi- 

answer to it. I have not time to correct the gentleman from 
aine, as I have promised to yield to my colleague, but one ex- 
ample or two will suggest an answer. You put sugar on the free 
list and pay a bounty on it. The bounty is the same thing as 
duty in effect, yet is not in your calculation. Other articles were 
_put on the free list, and tariff reduced on some, but raised on 
the necessaries of life, so that the example is not afair one. Is 
there not anything in this whole argument to support the tariff 
side of this issue better than that question? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. That is good enough. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. These gentlemen, the protectionists, are 
prone to dodge a straight square issue, and resort to all sorts of 
side issues and statistics, of their own making, to raise a fog 
around the real question. Even the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY], with his great learning and ability, spent much time 
and labor to convince us that the tariff actually reduces the price 
of articles, and that it will go on reducing them. If his con- 
stituents believed him he never would come back to Congress, 
but that is only a deception, innocent because it makes money 
for his people. He says that if the tariff was removed and com- 

tition removed poe would be ruled by foreign nations and 

oreign hands, and hey would put prices up to the injury of the 
peop e. Thenif he wants the manufacturers of this country to 

ourish, why does he not remove the tariff altogether and let 
prices goup? That will suit the manufacturer. 

Itisastonishing, Mr. Chairman, that a cause so bereft of justice, 
or even semblance thereof, thata gentleman of the acknowledged 
ability and learning of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY 
would resort to such a subterfuge as that to maintain it, coul 
ever have gained credence and so ua posed upon an intelligent 
people of this country as this scheme has. 

After all the subterfuges that have been thrown around it, it 
is all explained in a paragraph and easily understood. A farmer 
wants a hundred dollars’ worth of clothing for his family; he has 
the hundred dollars to pay for it, and wants to make the trade 
with an Englishman. e Government steps in and says: You 
shall not do that.” Why? Because here is a man in New Eng- 
land who has the same t to sell and you must buy from him, 
but he charges a hundred and fifty dollars for the same goods, 
and will get $50 of my money for nothing. What do you call 
that? ‘That is protection.” The farmer says: “I it rob- 
ery,” and that is all of the protective system. The question is 
on 7 which is the correct name. I think the farmer is right. 

he gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], on the 
other hand, who answers every question and treats every subject 
by a system of compound fractiors, and with the same equations 


I want to ask an- 


can arrive at conclusions in opposite directions at the same time 
with more facility than any gentleman I have ever heard speak 
on the floor of this House. [Laughter.] I have sometimes 
thought of putting to him the question which was propounded 
in Georgia Scenes” to a debating society. Nobody else has 
ever succeeded in reaching a solution, but the gentleman doubt- 
less can; it isin his line. This is the question: Whether the 
bias of jurisprudence should be controlled by the vote of faction 
or by internal suggestion?” [Laughter. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will say but little further and yield the 
floor. The whole tendency of this legislation is to centraliza- 
tion, and I had purposed to elaborate that idea in my remarks, 
but will not have time to more than outline my views. Utterly 
disregarding the rights of the people, they lay aviolent hand om 
the throat of the Government and hold it as an instrument to 
avail themselves of the earnings of the laboring classes of this 
country instead of for their protection, and this seems to have 

zen the aim and purpose of the Republican party ever since its 
birth in 1856. 

If this Administration can by any possibility get up awar with 
a foreign nation before it goes out of office, there is an end to 
the liberties of the industrial classes of this country. The last 
war gave the monopolies a power never dreamed of in the Con- 
stitution; that is the money power, as well as the protective-tar- 
iff power, and say if this Administration, which seems to have 
special capacit* for producing strained relations with other coun- 
tries, should sueceed in involving this nation in a war with some 
great power and afford opportunities to manufacturers and 
money-owners to once more exercise their skill in manacling the 
pple, they will come out the autocrats of the conntry; and the 

boring people may look forward to a bondage for themselves 
and posterity at once ignoble and perpetual. 

a Mr. MILLIKEN. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
on. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. I must decline to yield further. The gen- 
tleman wants to interrupt everybody without knowing what he 
is talking about himself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. ill the gentleman permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. No, I thank you. 5 

I want to say this, that it is not all over there on the ublican 
8 the scene is changed and the money question brought 
to view. 

Mr. Chairman, the money power of this country is largely con- 
trolled by the same people who have gotten possession of it 
through the dishonest medium of protection. And the two go 
band in hand on the crusade now being waged against the rights 
and property and liberties of the industrial classes of America, 
and may, I think, be properly spoken of in the same connection, 
Money has always been potent in the control and often in the 
downfall of governments. When this Government was estab- 
lished money was relegated to its proper subordinate place. 

Intellectual power and honor and patriotism were the control- 
ling forces for th uarters of acentury. To-day we are con- 
fronted with that colossal money power standing boldly to the 
front, g ing the reins of Government, the greatest menace of 
the age. Protection was the means furnished by Republican 
rule by which that monster power sucked the marrow Eon the 
bones of the toiling masses, and made itself strong and them 
weaker. It now seeks to enslave the persons thus despoiled, 
and has its mailed hand at the throats of the farmers. Take 
from a man all he has, and agree to give him back 10 per cent 
upon bonding his time and muscle is the policy of these twin 
tyrants, protection and plutocracy, and is slavery. 

Money itself is under no ban and should wear no taint, but is 
an inestimable blessing as a medium of exchange. The undue 
love of it is the root of evil; the misuse of it the crime. In good 
hands it relieves want and carries the gospel; in evil hands it 
destroys liberty, erects despotisms, tramples on the rights of the 
people, and grinds the poor. It is the unscrupulous use of ill- 

otten wealth that oppressa our penus and menaces their free- 

om. Senator Ingalls only paraphrased the spirit that manipu- 
lated the currency when he said in his great speech in the Senate 
favoring the remonetization of silver: 


In our own civil war it is doubtful if the gold of New York and London 
did not work us greater injury than the powder and lead and iron of the 
rebels. It was the most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold paid 
no soldier or sailor. It refused the national obligations. It was worth most 
when our fortunes were lowest. Every defeat gave it increased value. * * * 
“But as usual, when d er has been ave and the victory secured, gold 
swaggers to the front and claims the victory." 


This outburst of indignation was not at inanimate metal, but 
hotographed the character of the men that so perverted its use. 
he same class control the money now and are nomore patriotic 
nor just nor less avaricious, and are fewer and can act more in 
concert. When the war ended the Government owed $2,700,000,- 
000. A sum so vast that figures will not enable us to compre- 
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hend the amount. The real cost of the war may perhaps be some- 
1 more than half that sum. The balance was eee 
and fraud. When that debt was created, including bonds and 
greenbacks, both gold and silver were coin. Although that 
enormous debt had cost the owners perhaps 60 cents on the dol- 
lar, and worth 43 cents in January, 1865, gold being quoted at 
82.34“. The good faith of the pene undertook to discharge it 
in coin. By January 1, 1873, they had convinced the world of 
their ability to accomplish that feat, had paid nearly five hundred 
millions of the principal beside the fabulous sums of interest. 
That interest amounting to about as much as the real cost of the 
debt to the holders, was paid in coin to which the people had to 
pay a lanea: premiun in money that they had to take as legal 
tender. e Government securities had risen in value from 43 
to 87 per cent in value as compared with coin. 

That the debt would be paid in coin there was left no doubt. 
The European bondholders came over and found willing coad- 
jutators on this side, and a scheme was laid that would have put 
Cateline to shame. It would seem incredible that capi 
whose securities were being advanced by a heroic, patriotic peo- 
ple from 43 cents to par, would want more; but, as I have said 
on a former occasion, God set bounds to the sea, but the limits 
of human greed have not been fixed. 

The scheme was to double the value of their debt again b 
apy half the currency with which tey were to be paid, 
and they determined to demonetize silver. They knew the vast 
majority of the American people would not listen to that most 
infamous outrage. 

That did not deter them, however. The statements made by 
honorable men who were members of the Senate and of the 
House then, that it was not known to them, is sufficient evidence 
that the destruction of the legal-tender power of silver was 
slipped through almost clandestinely. 

15 aaor Ingalls said of it in his speech in the Senate February 

i $ 
But there is evidence that the destruction of the! -tender pow: 
of silver was the tion af a scheme long 89 the rE — of 
the public debt of this country, devised by them for the ot 


purpose of a; 

the value of their inves ts, regardless of the ruin and d. ation 

es it would bring upon the laboring and productive classes of the na- 
on. 


That is good Republican authority. I would like to be in- 
formed of difference in morals between that act and a cred- 
itor who has an obligation of his debtor to pay him 100 bushels of 
wheat or 2 bales of cotton, at the debtor’s option, going and burn- 


ing the cotton so as to compel payment in wheat. ey had no 
excuse then to cry ‘'70-cent dollar.” Silver dollars were then, 
and had been for forty years, at a premium over gold of 1 to 4 per 
cent. Cotton was worth 18 cents per pound at the plantations, 
wheat worth $1.65 per bushel in New York, say $1.10 on the 
farms. The currency was quiet. Resumption was assured, and 
confidence in a pr Ae pay the great debt 3 What pos- 
sible reason could re be then for disturbing the quiet equilib- 
rium of the finances of the country? 

Why should silver be gardadon from the currency? Who can 
answer? Nobođy defends t act now. It is generally admitted 
to have been a scheme wholly indefensible in the light of honesty 
and fair dealing. The effects were soon felt in the decline of 

rices of agricultural products and rise in Government securi- 

es. Silver then, as now, was among the people. They dis- 
covered that the vitality had been strangled out of it, and they 
could not pay their debts with it; debts contracted to be paid in 
coin, which meant silver or gold, at the option of the debtor, was 
now payable in gold only, in plain and inexcusable violation of 
existing contracts. Thesilver coin that the Government had put 
in circulation, and upon whose faith the people had taken it, was 
struck dumb in their hands. The Government had given away 
half its own rights, and had to pay the interest on its bonds in 
gold, and demanded gold of the people, who had none. They 
could not change their silver for it, and of course had to change 
or propery ata sacrifice to get it, and depression and distress 

‘ollowed. 

The reasons for and moving causes of this onslaught on the 
currency were apparent. The relative value of property and 
money was changed. Men who had money would soon be able to 
purc twice as much property or pleasure for a dollar as under 
the old system. The outraged people for once were aroused to 
their condition, and rose and demanded thatthe wrong be righted, 
and after a long and bitter struggle succeeded in having the 
legal-tender life restored to silver, but failed to have it restored 
to its former standing of free coinage,but got limited coinage. 

The people of any country seldom recover back all the rights 
lost by a coup de main of usurpation. 

Like Russia’s aggressions eastward, advan her lines sud- 
denly,then compromising the outrage by retrea half the dis- 
tance, so this autocracy of wealth made that sudden if not sur- 
reptitious se paca, pha i currency, retreated less than half way, 
for the final result was that silver, the money of the people, was 


degraded in stan and value, and gold, the money of the few 
correspondingly exalted. Then for the first time in the history ot 
the Government did silver fall below gold in value at the present 
ratio. And not then for want of merit, but was forced down by 
hostile sg ese not in the interests of better currency or pa- 
triotism, but purely, solely, boldly, to make gold worth more in 
the hands of the barons and silver worth less in the hands of the 
people. 
ad the conditions been reversed the legislation would have 

been reversed and the eulogies and philippies would be reversed 
now. The fight is still on, it will neyer abate until silver is re- 
stored to its original pee or wholly demonetized. The gold 
owners are hopeful of final victory. e Republican party is 
their army in the battle. Tha first time that party got power 
after the restoration act of 1878, they advanced their banner to- 
ward the accomplishment of the design of demonetization of 
1873 and the undoing of the restoration of 1878, and caused the 
eat of silver to cease and setting up gold as the sole stand- 
ard of value in violation of existing contracts and the plighted 
faith of the Government. If that party shall be restored to 
power total demonetization will speedily follow. In whose in- 
terests now? 

In contemplating the results of demonetization I desire to sub- 
mit here a table taken from the report of the Superintendent of 
the Mint of 1892, which is as follows: 


The following table exhibits the stock of metallic and money in the 
United States and the location of the same July 1, 1891: Pap 7 


Location of the moneys of the United States, July 1, 1891. 


-tender notes (old 
i 
910, 310 
10. 802, 695 


+24, 710, 809 
21; 875, 000 


| 742, 377,430 | 1,055, 819,021 


National-bank notes... 
Currency certiflcates... 


Includes $8,708,000 gold clearing-house certificates. 


+ Includes $3,291,922 of their own notes held by different national banks. 

This table shows that the amount of money of all sorts in gen- 
eral circulation is $1,165,360,998. That includes what is in the 
banks other than United States banks, and is about $18 per ca 
ita for 65,000,000 people. Of this amount 3312,918,021 is gold 
coin and $104,390,009 silver coin, the balance being paper money 
of all sorts, making $3 in L golg to $1 of silver. Therefore there 
ought to be in actual circulation among the people $3 in gold to 
$1 of silver, whereas everybody knows there is practically no 
gold in circulation east of the Rocky Mountains. Where is it? 
Its absence from the avenues of trade answers, locked in vaults 
somewhere. 

There is also included in the amount in circulation 


Increased to $80,000,000 now, itis proper to say. 


Now, then, if it be true that the enemies of silver by various 
schemes, commencing with the demonetizing act of 1873, have 
succeeded in beating silver down to 70 cents on the dollar, as 
they claim to have done, as soon as they succeed in robbing sil- 
ver of its legal-tender power, and that is what they mean, the 
$104,000,000 of silver coin now in circulation and mostly in the 
hands of working people, and for which they have paid full value, 
willdrop in value per cent. The three hun and fifty odd 
millions of silver dollars in the Treasury and national banks will 
follow. The two hundred and eighty-seven million silver cer- 
tificates which are in the hands of the people, and for which they 
have paid full value, will follow and drop in value 30 per cent in 
the hands of the people; so that over a hundred million dollars 
loss to the people follow. Besides it will strike dumb in 
their hands nearly all the money they have as to its power to pay 
debts, and as there is not sufficient money now this action will ex- 
alt gold correspondingly. 
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If it be true, as stated in the writings of Mr. JOHN DAVIS, cer- 
tainly a remarkably well-informed man on questions pe g 
to the currency and tr: rtation, and now a member of this 
House, that over three thousand million dollars of European 
capital is invested in the United States, it is not wonderful that 
this onslaught is made upon silver. If Englishmen and other 
European pe, ga can increase the value of their securities 
they will not be much disturbed about the hardships inflicted on 
the working people of this country. 

The debtor class will have to hunt gold to pay their debts in- 
stead of what has been destroyed in their hands. When the 
find it they will find that it has been increased in value as muc 
as silver was depreciated—that the money ,they borrowed has 
been doctored, and the men who hold the mortgages have had 
their value increased 30 per cent and decreased the mortgagor’s 
ability to pay to the same extent. 

The creditor class will have the monay as well as the mort- 
gages and bonds. The debtor classes w: have no money. 

The wealthy institutionsand people wholoaned Western farm- 
ers on e silver and silver certificates will be enabled to 
demand back gold worth 30 per cent more than what they loaned. 

The gold that the farmers must pay in their creditors already 
have, and the farmers have no means of getting it. That means 
losing their farms and becoming tenants on their own estates to 
lords created by legislation; it means that the cotton-planters 
of the South are to work their plantations in the service of East- 
ern capitalists. That 8 is going on now; it is no myth. 

The restoration of silver to where it was before the attack in 
1873 will spoil this far-reaching scheme. It will let the farmers 
step out from the coils in which they are being enmeshed and 
the money kings will fail to make them pay tribute. That is the 
secret of the tirade against silver coinage; that is the main- 
8 of the frantic eloquence on the lone geld standard; that is 
the moving spirit that inveigled the Government into enac 
these ex post facto laws in violation of its own Constitution an 
its own plighted faith. 

Why shall the Democratic party be commanded to stand out of 
the way of this scheme of usurpation and injustice? If we are toac- 
quiesce in the degradation of silver under the lead of these learned 
and eloquent gentlemen from the East, then I want toknow when 
and by whom and what authority Democratic tenets were re- 
vised to mean a single gold standard and unit of value? What 
divinity inspires gold that it may assume the royal prerogatives 
of monarch of the currency? hat has silver done to merit 
such ostracism and be subjected to such epithetic philippics, ac- 
com ed with threats of defeat to the party? Upon what meat 
do these our Cæsars feed, anyhow, that their judgments should 
be divine? and why should half the heavens grow black ” when 
they frown? 

I say a system capable of such results can not be democratic. 
Free coinage means to return to the time-honored doctrines of 
thegfathers; defeat of free coinage means total demonetization 
of Silver at no distant day, and is not democracy, but plutocracy. 
The Democratic party has made its own record upon it that 
needs no interpreter. 

A Democratic House in 1877 passed a free-coinage act by a vote 
of 164 to 34, which finally resulted in the act of restoration of 
1878 over the veto of the President. Every Democratic House 
since has attempted to restore free coinage. The Senate with a 
Republican 1 e such a bill in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress. I believe t ouse is in favor of this bill, and if it is it 
ought tosay so by its vote and not hide behind filibustering tactics. 

prefer to obey the voice of my own constituency and there- 
fore will stay in the ranks until the Yorktown of this struggle is 
reached. I listened with surprise and regret to the utterances 
of my brainy and eloquent friend, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. RAYNER], the other day on this side of the House when he 
said that the silver dollar was a bastard and bore on its face a 
flaming lie. If that be true the Government credit rests to-day 
on a flaming lie and every certificate issued on the silver dollar 
is a libel; yet it is the money of the country, for gold is not in 
circulation. If it be a bastard it is because a tard hand 
secretly and clandestinely destroyed the marriage contract be- 
tween silver and gold that was in the Constitution. Applause] 

It was hostile statutes that severed thefamily relations. Gol 
and silver were twin brothers in the womb of nature when God 
said, Let there be light,” before man was created. They helped 
to build the pyramids together. Hand in hand they have come 
down to us through 3 of vicissitudes, through the 
poris andintervening shadows of four civilizations, to be present 

cordial kinship at the birth of liberty in the New World, 
when this superb Government was finally chartered by the or- 
dination -and establishment of that unrivaled instrument, both 
were named as fit to be in the coinage of freedom. 

The pola and silver dollars of the American coinage are chil- 
dren of the Republic, begotten by that Constitution, born of the 


ntage and christened at thesameshrine. They wrought 


same 
ps hee er through all the trials and triumphs of the giant 
pu 


Through the prosperous years of Democratic rule when poopie 
were not oppressed, through the terrific struggle of the civil 
war,and the doubtful years of the struggle for resumption, with 
silver a little in advance, being all the time at a premium on 
gold, until 1873, when, in times of profound peace and rising 
prosperity, the money changers crept into this temple of the peo- 
ple and w. red murder in the ear of Cain. 

Gentlemen forget or ignore history when they want the Demo- 
cratic party to abandon free coinage. Do they not know that 
every hour of the sixty years of Democratic rule of this Govern- 
ment, that added empires to its domain and madeits glory rise to 
the skies, free coinage of silver prevailed. During the whole 
life of the Government from the establishment of the United 
States mint April 2, 1792, until that black Friday (?) when a Re- 
publican Congress and President struck it down; and it is not 

ood Democracy nor good morals to join them to keep it down. 

ut, on the conary: it ought to be the mission of this great 
party of “equal rights to all and special privileges to none” to 
restore it to its rightful, honored place in the coinage of the 
nation. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] says, speaking for 

rotectionists: ‘‘ We sympathize with the Sotta planters? hes 
kind. ‘Pity them, so I do,” etc. But the a is not 
strong enough to loosen the grasp of avarice. do not charge 
personal hostility of feeling in the money kings and protection- 
ists. I do charge that they prefer these modes of getting money 
to any consideration for the rights or persons of the people. [ 
believe that every intelligent man in the Union sees these two 
colossal powers in accord, inflamed with greed, trampling over 
the liberties and what until now were rn es to be inalienable 
rights of the people. The issue is not fully joined, because those 
engaged in the usurpation justify it, and those who suffer by it 
are not well e organized to resist, and thus centralization 
goes on. I note the character of this . in this fact, that 
when the manufacturers came to the Fifty-first Congress and 
complained that their business was not as prosperous as they 
could wish, you said all right, we will help you out. How? 
are coon. Just tax the farmers a little heavier—they can 
not help themselves. 

But the gentleman says it is not our parposo torob you. Then 
take your hands out of our pockets, the planters say. That is 
all we ask. You can not give protection to the cotton-planter, 
but you can let him alone. We do not ask you for protection. 
We scorn to come before the country as whining beggars and 
say as you do, We can not live unless you protect us.“ We 
can live if you take your grip from our throats. If we could live 
without paying tribute to the manufacturer, we could live well. 

Gentlemen resort to every sophism that talent and wit can 
invent to distract attention from these engines of extortion— 
protection and money—and to point out other causes for the dis- 
tress of the farmers. To the wheat-growers whose enormous 
crop the scarcity in Europe held at good prices, they say the 
tariff did it. Tothecotton-planters whom protection and contrac- 
tion of money have well nigh ruined, they say it is overproduc- 
tion. Su there is overproduction of cotton, gentlemen, 
does that license anybody to steal the surplus? It is admitted 
that there is an overproduction in manufactured goods. What 
did the Fifty-first Congress do? They did not say to the manu- 
facturers “ you have overproduction, we can’t help you.” Oh 
no; you said to them What you demand you must have; we will 
tax the farmers and make them pay you whatever prices you de- 
mand.“ And so you did. When cotton-planters complain, you 
extend sympathy. 3 you change places a while and you 
keep the sympathy et us keep our money. 

There is one man high up in the Republican party's roster of 
great men. He is either too honest or has more self-respect 
than to longer make his party ridiculous by spinning subterfuges 
for disguises that everybody sees through. vernor McKinley 
is reported to have said in a public speech in Ohio in reference 
to the higher duties of the McKinley law burdening apes poopie; 
“They will get used to it.” That iswhat protectionists all mean, 
“let them get used to it,” and it is more manly to say so than to 
dissemble. It is an open, bold declaration and capable of form- 
ing a well-defined issue upon. It is to say we intend to rule this 
country in the interest of capital. We intend to burden the 
laboring people to the full extent that they can bear and have 
enough left of food and clothing to keep them healthy enough 
to work for us. Let them get used to it.” 

; Fay if the American people submit to it, it will be their own 
‘a a 

I desire to say this much further. There can be no doubt that 
less production of cotton, if permanent and known to beso, would 
increase the price, but overproduction is not all nor half the cause 
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of the present disastrous condition of thatindustry. The history 
of cotton shows that prices do not conform to the amount produced. 
The crop of 1890 (year ending 9 1, 1890) was 360, 000 bales 
larger than the crop of 1889, and sold about 10 per cent higher. 
The crop of 1891 only exceeded that of 1890 375,000 bales, and 
sold for about 10 per cent less—perhaps 15 per cent, but compare 
the crop of 1889 with that of 1891, the latter was 1,735,000 bales 
larger the former and sold for but little less price—less than 
10 per cent difference. The crop of 1892, mostly sold already at 
30 per cent below the price of the crop of 1891, will exceed it in 
amount but little, 200,000 bales perhaps. It is more than ridicu- 
lous to attribute the sudden collapse of prices of this crop to over- 
production. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are other causes at hand that seem 
to me able to explain it. 

1. The tariff laws had for years been draining the money from 
the West and South until a large percentage of the pe ulation 
were far below no money, and were and are heavily 15 debt. 
When this McKinley law came upon them it increased their bur- 
den so as to make it im ible to buy the necessaries of life. 
The complaint is universal that West and South are not making 
purchases, and the demand for cotton goods, and hence for cot- 
ton, is less. 

2. The crop failure in Europe last year, making heavy pur- 
chases necessary, employed European capitaland drewsome from 
America, and thereby contracted the currency. There was 
greater demand for food crops to be moved than for cotton, and 

igher interest was paid on money in the West to move the grain 
ane meat crops than cotton could pay, and scarcity of money was 
elt. 

3. The contraction of the currency at home. 

The reportof the Director of the Mint of 1891 contains two 
tables, on page 148, showing the exports and imports of gold dur 
ing the fiscal year 1891, and says, page 148: 

From the above tables it will be seen that there was a net loss of gold to 
the United States, by excess of exports over imports, of 807, 946, 768. 

The report of the Director of the Mint for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1890, says, on page 39, that there was a net loss of 
gold to the United States that year of $3,715,712. The report of 
the Director of the Mint for 1889 9 120) that there was 
a net loss of gold to the United States that fiscal year of $49,661,- 
101, and a net loss of silver the same year of $12,034,403. The 
next year the balance of silver wasin favor of the United States, 
$4,168,528. Therefore the amount of gold in the United States 
was decreased overa hundred and twenty millions in three years, 
and nearly eight millions of silver. 

Then the circulation of bank notes has been decreasing as the 
bonds are paid. Then in July, 1890, the Republican party stopped 
the coinage of silver, leaving gold the only standard of value, and 
it mostly held by a few capitalists. 

These combined influences have worked the ruin of the cot- 
N It is scarcity of money far more than overpro- 

uction. 

Now, these people who, estimated by real manhood, are the 
superior portion of our race, the people who create the wealth 
of the country, and who fight the battles of the country when 
needed, demand of this Congress partial relief from this unjust, 
tyrannical, and dishonest destruction of their industries by re- 
storing silver coin to their hands and removing 1.55 few, a 
very few, of the wickedest of the McKinley iniquities. To refuse 
it is to declare that this same policy that has well-nigh worked 
ruin to the agricultural interests is to be continued with all its 
heartless rigor; that the process of extracting money from the 
pockets of the people and handing it over to the idle few will go 
ruthlessly on. They will get used to it,” is a sufficient answer 
to complaints of wrong and oppression by the party whose creed 
is usurpation and centralization. Butthe great party offree gov- 
ernment for the people and by the people can not afford to ac- 
quiesce in such a blasphemy on the anic motto, Justice 
to all and special privileges to none.” 

The great Democratic party can not afford to stultify its own 
record of its whole life. It can not afford to do injustice for ex- 
pediency. It can not afford to relegate this question of the cur- 
rency to a secondary position. 

There are some gentlemen here, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALKER] among them, who have adopted a most 
unique formula of argument when. driven to the wall, and are 
without excuse for their extortion. They spitefully say,“ You 
are ignorant.” These gentlemen, if we claim consideration for 
some other business, rise up and say, If you do not protect us 
vou are ignorant people.” I desire to say in conclusion, just leave 
the tax off from one or twoarticles that we are compelled to use. 
Could you not remove it from an ax or from a plow, from bind- 
ing- e, from the cotton-tie and the cotton-bagging? And 
could you not, by straining a point, possibly remove the tax from 


agricultural and mechanical implements? [Applause.] 


Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ASH BEL P. FIT OH, 


OF NEW TORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 27, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the-Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7624) making appropriations for 


the diplomatic and consular service of thé United States for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1893— 


Mr. FITCH said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I rise with reluctance to oppose the adoption 
of certain items in the bill under consideration prepared and 
8 by a committee on which I have the honor to serve. 

have as nigh a feeling of loyalty to the committee on which I 
have been placed as any member of the House. I have as much 
respect for the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
[Mr. BLOUNT] as I have for any gentleman whoserves here with 
us. His record of twenty years of faithful service in Congress 
commands my admiration. His kindly and courteous bearing in 
the committee and in the House have made him deservedly pop- 
ular with all of us. But he himself, in presenting the bill before 
the House, objects to twoitems init. Hesets theexample of at- 
tack on the bill of his own committee by his arguments in his 
speech presenting tl bill to the House against twoof the items 
in the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman allow me? ] 

Mr. FITCH. With pleasure. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman was not present when I re- 
served the right in the committee to object to these two items. 

Mr. FITCH. I am not speaking of that at all. I have no 
doubt that the gentleman reserved the right to object, and has 
properly asserted that right. 

r. BLOUN There was no criticism of my action in the 
committee at all. 


Mr. FITCH. And there is no criticism on my part at all. 
The gentleman has simply setan example, which I propose to 
follow. He objects to the provisions in this bill for the survey 
of the route of the proposed Transcontinental Railroad, and for 
the Bureau of the American Republics; and he has with perfect 
propriety given his reasons for his objections to these two items. 
Lalso object to two portions of the bill which he has presented, 
viz, the proposed reduction of the consular pay at various points, 
and the proposed consolidation of the United States missions in 
South America and in Europe. 

I pro to give my reasons for not supporting, in all its parts, 
the bill reported by our committee, as he has given his reasons. 
And it is not only what the distinguished e man of the com- 
mittee did in regard to this reduction and consolidation to which 
I object, but my objection is also to what he intimates and threat- 
ens all through his a aa in regard to the future of our whole 
diplomatic and consular system. I object to his I ais a atti- 
tude of unfriendliness to our representation abroad. I have no 
sympathy with, nor share in the sentiments which actuated all 
his remarks in regard to the representation of this Government 
in foreign countries. Iam proud of it and of its history. Iwould 
reward it 8 I would sustain and develop it. I would 
help it as I would help the American NANY and the American 
Army, and not sneer at it and deride it. I have a deep sense of 
its importance. IfI had anything to do with arranging the fu- 
ture of our foreign service, I would select for its places men who 
have taken the trouble to learn the language of the country to 
which they are accredited, men who have studied international 
law and public law, men who were at home in the countries to 
which they went, men who spoke German as Bancroft spoke it 
and Prenoh as Dix spoke it; and I would pay these gentlemen 
handsomely and reward their services by promotion. Thereare 
plenty of men of that kind in each party, men who can represent 
this country with credit. 

Iremember a time when I was a student in Germany when 
Motley was in Vienna, and Bancroft was in Berlin, and Dix was 
in Paris, and Adams was in London; andI was prouder of those 
men at that time and as a boy than I was of anything else 
connected with this country. That the Republic 3,000 miles 
away could send for our representation and protection men re- 
vered and honored everywhere where they were known, was a 
source of national pride to every one of the thousands of American 
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young men who were scattered in the universities and schools 
all over the Continent. This nation of ours has no treasure 
more valuable than the records of the great men whom she pro- 
duced, and sent to represent their country and defend her inter- 
ests at all the courts of Europe, from Jefferson down to Wash- 
burne. [Applause.] 

My friend intimates that that is all memory and sentiment. 
Well, so is the respect for the flag that is draped behind your 
chair, Mr. Chairman, memory and sentiment. Gentlemen who 
are bent on economy at any cost can save twice as much money 
as they have saved in this bill if they will stop buying bunting 
and dismiss the watchmen who every day raise the flag over this 
Capitol and the other Government buildings of the United States. 
There are some things more valuable than money, Mr. Chair- 
man, and this sort of memory and this sort of sentiment are some 
of them. Taxation is not, as some gentlemen seem to think, the 
worst misfortune that can befall a country. A lack of national 

ride, the loss of national honor, are the worst kind of a deficit. 

f you are going to have a nation at all and not a mere aggrega- 
tion of money-making and money-saving individuals, you must 
seek for your country the same sort of consideration in the com- 
munity of nations that you seek for yourself and your family in 
the social circles where you are known. 

But my friend says that we have nothing to do with Europe. 
He says the United States are isolated.“ That is not true of 
New York, Mr. Chairman. Her storehouses and her streets are 
crowded this afternoon with the products of every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union, on their way, sent by the enterprise of New York 
merchants, to this Europe with which the gentleman says we have 
nothing to do. Her wharves are loaded down this afternoon 
with the products of all Europe on their way to every State and 
Territory in this Union, under the enterprising may SET of 
the merchants of New York City. Her sidewalks, this after- 
noon, are crowded with a stream of sturdy igrants who landed 
to-day and are on their way from . evelop the West 
and the South, to build new homes in country and to raise 
up families of children who will be as and loyal American 
citizens as are any of the men who sit this House. And on 
their way up town these new citizens are met in our city streets 
by another crowd of Americans from all over the United States, 
who are about to cross to Europe to enjoy well-earned leisure, 
or to use the Old-World opportunities for study, or to attend to 
business there. 

Nothing to do with Europe, Mr. Chairman! When the gen- 
tleman said that, when he said that the United States are iso- 
lated from Europe, he only showed that he has not given to this 
subject the thought and attention which he usually bestows on 
everything which he considers here and which are necessary to 
the consideration of a subject soimportant to the national honor 
and the national interest as this is. 

Yesterday 5,000 people from Europe landed in the city of New 
York. This week about one-half as many American citizens 
will take p e from New York City to goto Europe. The 
ocean ferries ply unceasingly every day in the week between 
this country and Europe, with which he says we have nothing 
todo. They do not land in the gentleman’s district in Georgia, 
If they did and if he were in the habit of running over once ina 
while and leaving, as so many of our New York people do, this 
„isolated“ country of ours, he would meet Americans where- 
ever he went and would himself experience the pride and de- 
light that warms the American heart, when he sees in a strange 
land the finest sight in all Europe, the flag of his own country, 
flying for his protection and in his honor over an American le- 
gation. [Applause.]_ - 

This summer the whole continent of Europe will be crowded 
with American travelers. These people will come from every 

of our country, they will represent every class ofour people, 

m the poor student of painting in Paris, who will dream in his 

t of the day when his 3 will take the prize at the 

on, to the millionaire, Who has fought his way in our western 
world from obscurity and poverty to such wealth as enables him 
to outbid the princes and governments of the Old World for their 
own treasures of art. Among them will be thousands of unpro- 
tected women and children. Some of these citizens of ours will 
meet with accidents, some of them will meet with misfortune, 
some among them will get into every form of trouble that can 
possibly happen, and some of them will die. Those people are 
our own poopie. What is to become of them when the gentleman 
gets our foreign service abolished? Will yourefuse to them the 
protection which every civilized country in the world gives its 
citizens who go abroad? Is the pressing necessity for economy 
so great as to make thatnecessary? Are we really so poor as to 
be unable to afford to our people what Switzerland or Japan gives 
theirs? For one, Ido not think that we are, and I do think that 
of all kinds of virtue that of economy at the expense of other 
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people, at the expense of faithful public servants, who are at a dis- 
tance and have no votes or voice here, is the least attractive. 

My friend will propan y say that our people should all stay at 
home. They will go, nevertheless, all over the world; and where- 
ever they go the flag should follow them and give them, at all 
times and everywhere, the protection of the American Govern- 
ment. 

But the distinguished chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has other objections to the diplomatic service besides its 
cost. He does not, apparently, approve of the conduct of our 
representatives abroad. He says that our ministers give much 
time to ‘receptions, to dinners, to entertainments, to balls, and 
to general idleness.” Well, so do many Congressmen, and still 
the gentleman does not propose to consolidate their districts or 
to cut down their pay. He says that these are the frivolous 
amusements of the courts of Europe. Ido not believe that the 
courts of Europe have any particular monopoly of these amuse- 
ments, which my friend so much dislikes. If he will read 
the Washington Post carefully to-morrow morning I think he 
will become convinced that there are as many entertainments, 
receptions, balls, and dinners to-day in this capital as there are 
nang ene in which there is a reigning sovereign in the world, 
and that the members of the Senate and the House do notsternly 
refuse to participate in them. 

This sort of complaint is not new or original. When Frank- 
lin was our minister in France, at the very time when he was 
sending out John Paul Jones to ravage the coast of land and 
conducting the negotiations which led to the contribution to our 
cause of the French forces under Count Rochambeau and the 
Marquis De Lafayette, while he was doing the very things which 
led to thecrowning victory at Yorktown, and the establishment 
of our independence John Adams, on December 7, 1778, wrotein 
regard to him in a letter to Samuel Adams these words: There 
are so many private families, ladiesand gentlemen that he visits 
so often, and there is so much intercourse that these things to- 
gether keep his mind in a constant course of dissipation. Heis 
so indolent that business will be neglected.” These criticisms 
about dinners and receptions originated in the first Congress, 
when Washington was accused of affecting a monarchical style 
because he gave entertainments and dinners, and was fond of the 
theater, and lived in New York, like the Virginia gentleman 
that he was. 

Irving describes how the ‘queenly drawing-rooms” of Mrs. 
Washington were the subject of constant criticism, mainly, I 
fancy, by all the people who were not invited to attend them. 
In the very curious and interesting journal of the Hon. William 
Maclay, who was a Senator from Pennsylvania in the First Con- 
gress, this objection to the waste of time in entertainment and 
social intercourse shows itself strongly, and Mr. Maclay,to whom 
the honor should be given of being the original economist of 
Congress, and in whose footsteps my distinguished friend from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] and my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
BLOUNT) have followed, expresses with much feeling the same 
ideas which actuated the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in his remarks about our ministers at foreign courts. 

I am not sure that general idleness” in some reasonable de- 
gree is at all an evil. Perhaps the doctrine of hard work and 
no leisure has been preached quite enough to our people. The 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Fiftieth 
Congress, our lamented friend Mr. Townshend of Illinois, was 
killed by too much hard work, as have beenmany members of both 
Houses to the knowledge of usall. The distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, who should have led the 
tariff discussion on this side of the House is suffering now from 
the results of too much hard work, and we have not seen on that 
po his cheerful face, or heard his voice here for many 
weeks. 

But the fact is that many men in our foreign service have little 
time even for necessary and proper recreation. If my friend 
would spend a few days, . he work, for instance, of the 
secretary of the legation at Berlin, Mr. Coleman, who for nearly 
twenty years has conducted our affairs there with great credit 
to himself and to his country, he would say with the German poet, 
Iida, ‘‘ How various are the employments of him whom the world 
calls idle.” The secretary of that legation has certainly three 
times as much work every day as has the clerk of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of this House. Some little acquaintance with 
the work of the legation is necessary before one can decide onits 
usefulness. 

My friend says-that all questions of citizenship are settled. 
Thatis true in so far as that treaties exist, but under thesa 
treaties cases are arising continually which involve questions of 
citizenship and liability to military duty. The legation looks 
after all of these matters; it issues passports to our citizens who 
have come abroad without any or who have lost the passports 
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which they had brought; it of questions touching the 
extradition of criminals; it settles the difficulties of American 
consuls with each other and with the foreign governments, and 
it has many matters of importance to attend to every ddy. 

An American citizen in Europe can not transact any impor- 
tant business, he can not get married, and if he dies he dan not 
even be buried, unless there is some one who represents his 
Government to give him the necessary identification and assist- 
ance. : 

I had intended to present some objections to the Lok sas con- 
solidation of the missions in South America and in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, but my distinguished friend from Illinois 
(Mr. Hrrr], himself a veteran of the diplomatic service, has 
covered the entire ground of these objections in his most inter- 
esting speech. I wish moy to add to what he asa Republican 
has said, the statement, that I, asa Democrat object, as do many 
others of our party, to the idea that there is an to be ed 
either for the party or the country by this kind of n 
ill-considered economy. 

The history of the diplomatic service is at the same time the 
history of American literature. In it shine the names of the 
men who answered the sneer of Sidney Smith, at the beginning 
of the century, when he asked, In the four quarters of the 

lobe, who reads an American book? ”—the names of Franklin, 
Washington Irving, A Motley, Bayard Taylor, and Low- 
ell. That a service has had these names in its history, and 
which has done so much of which we all ought to be proud, 
should be sneered at here, derided and threatened with exter- 
mination, is something against which we in New York object 
with all the emphasis which an objection can carry. 

As to the consular service, instead of cutting down the salaries 
I would raise them, but I would at the same time insist upon 
proper qualifications by education and by experience beyond 
mere political service the candidates for appointment. I 
would insist that men N ha to these places should know the 
lang of the countries to which they are sent and should 
have full knowledge of the business relations of these countries 
with the United States. I would give them a more permanent 
tenure of office and would arrange for them a system of promo- 
tion. In this connection the suggestion of Mr. ene Schuyler, 
in his valuable work on American diplomacy, that Congress 
should fix the salaries for each consular place and that then men 
should bs appointed to the grade of consul and be sent or trans- 
ferred by the State Department as that Department might de- 
cide to be best for the interest of the public service, would seem 
to me to be a most excellent one. Our consuls really do a great 
deal of work which does not appear in the consular reports and 
which is not strictly in the line of their duties. 

As an instance, the consulate at Stuttgart might be mentioned. 
Stuttgart is the capital of the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, in Ger- 
many, and when that kingdom was incorporated into the Ger- 
man Empire there ceased to be an American minister at that 
place, and the duties of the post were transferred to the Ameri- 
can minister at Berlin. There is a considerable American colony 
at Stuttgart, consisting large ot young students of music, of 

and of architecture from all parts of this country. Anyone 
who-knew the kindness and hospitality with which the American 
residents at Stut t were treated, both by the Democrat who 
was there under Mr. Cleveland and the Republican who holds 
the place under Mr. Harrison, and the constant calls upon these 


y and 


gentlemen for assistance and advice and help of all sorts, must | jj, 


appreciate that the duties of an American consul are not covered 
b his iastenctions from the State Department. The same situa- 
tion exists at Dresden and at Munich and at many other places, 
including some of those where the salaries are reduced in this 
bill. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to state my whole belief 
about these questions by a quotation of a few lines from a gentle- 
man whose authority to s on this subject ought to be recog- 
nized on this side of the House. He has never n accused of 
wastefulness or extravagance. He is generally considered an 
old-fashioned Democrat. He was our last President, and in the 
discharge of the duties of his high office he had occasion to study, 
and did study with that industry and painstaking thoroughness 
which is characteristic of the man, the needs of our foreign sery- 
ice. On December 8, 1885, in a message to Congress, he wrote 
these words: 
recast the appropriations for the mainte 
service on a footing commensurate with 


the terests. t- 
eee eee eee ve with 
co! 


Those few words, Mr. 1 all that [had meant to 
say here to-day. They were said by 
plause.] 


rover Cleveland. [Ap- 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEEOH 
HON JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 21, and Thursday, March 81, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are some laws governing trade and com- 
merce that are as unv: as any of the laws of nature or of man. 
One of Asac ach is a 4 the vag way to increase e 
price of any article, and I may say the only way to permanently 
attain that purpose, is to 8 the de for that article. 
The only way to increase the price of labor is to increase the 
demand for labor; the o to increase the demand for labor 
is to increase the demand for the products of labor; the only way 
to increase the demand for the products of labor is to increase 
the market for them, to increase the number of purchasers for 
those products; and the only way to benefit the American laborer, 
whether on the farm or in the factory, is for the American Con- 
gress to enact such laws as will give the greatest and broadest 
market for the products of the labor of our farms and factories. 

PURPOSES OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
For 


Federal Government, which if successful d 
public into a strong central despotism and destroy the rights of 
the States and the rights of the poopie: They have continually 
sought to place all power in the hands of a few, and thus create 
a privileged class, 

o accomplish this all tarif and financial legislation by the 
1 party has been framed,utterly Hh dee ess of the wrong 
and misery entailed upon the great mass of the le. To 
out their purposes the country has been flood with tracts ona 
pamphlets and Moret 8 filled by 3 main 
purpose appearing to an effort to convince the and 
Pree mbang people that all these laws were enacted for their 

nefit. 
it is not surprising that the ple were deceived for a time; 
but when the history of the last thirty years is written, pos- 
terity will be astonished that the mass of the American people 
were duped, deceived, and defrauded for so longa period. Dur- 
ing these thirty years the concentration of wealth in the hands, 
of a few has exceeded any possible comprehension. The entire 
roperty of all the inhabitants of seven States is less than the 
ortune of one individual, much of which has been acquired by 
virtue of the laws which are denounced by the Democratic party; 
and by the same laws nine-tenths of the 33 the country 
has been concentrated in the hands of so few individuals that 
every one of them could be sheltered in this Capitol without 
discomfortor inconvenience, while more than fifty million worth, 
and good citizens are dependent for bread upon daily toil, an 
many of these fifty millions actually suffer for the necessaries of 


e. 
I shall endeavor to show— 

First. That after the great Democratic victory of 1882 ig, 
the tariff question, every iron, coal, and kindred industry in Eu- 
rope experienced a depression,which increased year by year until 
the Republican victory of 1888, 

Second. That the Republican victory on the question of tariff 
in 1888 revived and stimulated iron, coal,and kindred industries 
in every nation in Europe and depressed nearly every industry 
in the United States. 

Third. That in many industries labor is higher in England 
than in America, and that with rare exceptions labor is best paid 
in countries where tariffs are lowest, and that labor is paid the 
least in many countries which maintain very high tariffs. 

Fourth. That while protective tariff creates a few millio 
it at the same time reduces millions to poverty and many to pau- 

-rism. 

Peritth. That the farm home has produced the great men of this 
country; and that there has been found the maximum of virtue, 


oe gt and manhood. 
Sixth. That the farm home is being destroyed by Republican 
1 tion and is being supplanted by a system of tenantry. 
venth. That the 5 and the country church are 
decreasing in consequence of Republican centralizing legislation. 
Eighth. That the rich upon one side and the laboring people 
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of our country on the other are rapidly becoming separate classes, 
with distinctions more marked if possible than those which di- 
vide the nobility and peasantry of monarchical and imperial gov- 
ernments. 

PREDICTIONS VERIFIED, 

Inspeeches which I have had the honor to make in this House I 
have endeavored to impress upon my hearers the principles which 
should be kept in view by this body; and in aspeech which I made 
here two years ago I predicted that the of a bill increas- 
ing taxation on the products of our factories or of our farms would 
inevitably result in a depression of prices, in a decrease of the 
demand, A a decrease of production in our country, and a cor- 
responding increase in price and production in those countries 
which compete with us in all parts of the world. As I have the 
RECORD in my hand, I will read a short extract from my speech 
of May 9, 1800: 

THE BILL WILL ADD TO ENGLAND'S SUPREMACY. 
The advocates of the bill now before the House tell us that it will stop the 
importation of all manufactured articles which can be made with American 


labor, and they are so 8 of the great laws of trade and commerce as 
to exul ly boast of the injurious effect the McKinley bill will have upon 


I want to say here and now, and I want it to be remembered, that I assert 
this bill is framed so as to especially favor the eral policy of the English 
commercial system, and I further assert that it will not be regarded with 
disfavor by the statesmen who control that system 

Any action u our part which cuts off or limits the commercial rela- 
tions of the United States with the rest of the world will be to the advan 
of English manufacturers and English commerce and will far to 
e ri the supremacy of Leite upon the oceans of the world. It is 
true t some manufacturers of England who are enga: in the produc- 
tion of articles particular! ery Sag to our market be subjected to 
losses, but the great bulk of English trade and . 
the beneficiaries of the suicidal policy upon which the McKinley is 


Iam prepared now, Mr. Chairman, to show that the principle 
enunciated by me is true, as is proven by the condition of Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world to-day. I am prepared to show that 
my apprehensions with regard to the effect of the McKinley bill 
were well founded, and that my predictions have been fully veri- 
fied. Iam prepared to show that the agitation of the 8 
and the laws ed by the Republican party have brought about 
the very condition which I and others in this Hall predicted two 
years ago. 

FROM um TO 1888 EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES WERE DEPRESSED. 

I have before me the reports of the American Iron and Steel 
Association, showing that from the years 1883 to 1887 all the 
world exoept America was dropping down year by year, month 
by month, . of all its manufactures. These re- 
ports are prepared by Mr. James M. Swank, the secre of the 
association, and they can not be recommended too highly for 
their accuracy and great value. 

While the members of the association are protectionists, and 
most ot them extreme protectionists, their reports are fair and ac- 
curate statements of the condition of the coal, iron, and steel in- 
dustries of the world. The report of this association, April 25, 
1887, page 79, says: 

From 1883 to the latter part of 1896 there was a constant tendency toward 
restricted production in some of the iron-producing countries of Europe, 
and toward lower prices in all ofthem. The times were hard. The general 
Si ari Perse las as islam M Doeane TSA as tae yes 
mentioned was, however, most felt in Great Britain. z 

The report then proceeds. 

In these four years her exports of iron and steel have greatly declined, 
and all the other evidences of a severe depression have been conspicuously 
and often painfully manifested. 

On page 81 the report says: 

The Belgian iron trade experienced in 1886 a lower range of prices than it 
had known for many years. 

The report continues: 

The depression in the iron trade of Belgium in the early of 1886 was 
Shared by. other industries, and particularly by the coal producers and their 

Belgium’s production of coal, iron ore, pig iron, and steel was 
much less in 1886 than it was in 1885. 

The same report says: 

Th rman trade w essed during 
1886 ay for 8 time in pe gin i the 3 1 
declined. But the depression was most felt in the exceedingly low prices 
which prevailed. 

In 1886 8 decrease in the production of pig iron as 
compared with 1885 was 347,630 tons. 

On page 82 the report says: 

The French iron trade in 1886 was characterized by the organized and de- 
termined resistance of French manufacturers to the demands of consumers 
for lower prices. 

Her production in pig iron was 122,798 tons less in 1886 than it 
was in 1885. Her manufactured iron was 15,217 tons less in 1886 
than it was in 1885, and her production of steel was 86,926 tons 
less in 1886 than it was in 1885. Mr, Swank says: 


However, the fact that production decreased is one of considerable signfi- 
cance, as may be observed of the iron trade of Germany for the same year. 


Continuing, on page 82, the report says: 
Se ON RGAE ANAIA Win SETS FEIOS Arias, the greater part of 


On page 83 Mr. Swank says: 

In other and less prominent iron-prod countries of the continent the 
condition of the iron trade in 1885 was especially marked by very low prices 
during the greater part of the year. 

On the same page I read as follows: 

The production of coal in Great Britain in 1886, according to the reports 
of Her Majesty's inspectors of mines, was 157,518,482 a grong tons, 
159,351,418 tons in 1885, 160,757,779 tons in 1884, and 163,737,327 tons in A 
steady decline in production since 1883 will be noticed. 

On page 84 Mr. Swank says: 

The pig-iron uction of 1886 was the smallest of any year since 1879, 
and was only 128,736 tons above the production of 1872. 

On page 85 the same doleful tale is continued: 

In all the leading iron-producing districts, except Lancashire, West Cum- 
berland, Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire, there was a fal off in 1886, 
as compared with 1885. The most remarkable decline occurred in South 
Wales, when the reduction in 1885 was not less than 131,711 tons. 

A necessary consequence of this depressed condition of trade 
was a vast accumulation of unsold stocks, and on page 85 Mr. 
Swank continues his report in these words: 

At the close of 1886 the stocks of unsold pig iron in Great Britain amounted 
to 2,491,506 tons t 2,352,169 tons at the close of 1885, showing an 
of 139,337 tons. ese are the largest stocks of pig iron that have ever been 
held in Great Britain atthe close y year. stocks held at the close of 
—5 were exactly 50 per cent larger than the stocks on hand at the close of 
1 


On page 87 Mr. Swank makes this statement; 
ion of puddled iro Kinga 
in 1880 amounted 90 1.06 nn . ba tons on the 
make 0: 

Mr. Swank, 63 of his report of 1888, gives the figures of 
the productions Sweden and Norway of iron ore, pig iron 
bar iron, and rods, Martin iron and steel, plates and nails, all of 
which shows that the products in 1886 were much less than the 
products of those countries in 1885. 

Mr. Swank in his report of April 1, 1889, says: 


In our last two annual reports we have pra somewhat in detail the 

course of the European iron e from 1883 to the close of 1887. Commenc- 

ing with the former year a very serious depression characterized the fron 
e 


trade. N 

These statistics show conclusively that the iron, coal, and steel 
industries in Europe in 1886 were ina very serious it not disastrous 
condition, and they show that this disastrous decline in those Eu- 
ropean industries had been growing worse and worse each year 
since the great Democratic victory of 1882, which was accepted 
as a rebuke by the American people of the Republican idea of pro- 
tective tariff legislation. 

The Democratic party had come into power in the United 
States with a declared determination to solicit commercial in- 
tercourse with the entire world. ‘These 8 were enunci- 
ated in the Democratic platform in June, 1884, and were daily 
reasserted in Congress and in the leading daily Democratic news- 
papers of the United States. 

Mr. Cleveland's message to Congress in December, 1887, an- 
nounced to the world that Americans were able to cope and com- 
pete with all or any nations on earth in the products of our soil 
and in articles manufactured by our artisans; and his me. 
was an invitation to the 1,500,000,000 pone of the earth tocome 
and purchase the surplus products of our farms and factories. 
This message was an enunciation of the Democratic idea of the best 
and Ty puo of adding to the wealth, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of the American people. 

Mr. Blaine, the arkoa wadgad leader of the Republican party, 
from his villa home in Italy, ediately replied and announced 
to the world the character of the measures the Republican party 
pledged themselves to adopt in case they were intrusted by the 
American people with the control of its legislation. Every com- 
mercial mart and every manufacturing center of the entire world 
were therefore informed in December, 1887, of the one political 
issue which was to control the commercial and manufacturing 
policy of the American people. They were told thatif the Dem- 
ocratic y was successful in 1888, every effort would be made 
to establish the closest possible commercial intercourse with all 
the nations of the earth, and at the same time they were told 
that if the Republicans were successful laws would ba enacted 
absolutely destroying this intercourse and establishing an Amer- 
ican exclusiveness as rigid as that enforced by she semi-civilized, 
or I might ee governments which have controlled the 
Chinese Empire. 

The ideas advanced by these two great men, the acknowledged 
leaders of the two parties, were intensified as the campaign pro- 
gressed, The Democrats of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives prepared and presented a bill to 
Congress which sought to 8 out as far as practicable the 
views of President Cleveland. e measure invited the billion 


people of the world to come to America and purchase the sur- 
plus products of our farms and factories. - 
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The Republican members of the same committee, inclu 
Mr. REED, Mr. McKinley, and Mr. BURROWS, presented a mi- 


nority report favoring the doctrine of absolute American exclu- 
siveness and in thatreport they asserted to the American peo- 
ple that the idea of a foreign market for our surplus products 
was a delusion and a shadow. They said: 

The foreign market to which the American producer is invited is delusory. 

And they stated that the Democratic members of the commit- 
tee were acting under the delusion of a foreign market.” And 
to emphasize their assertion they quoted and commended these 
words of a New England manufacturer: 

The world’s market is a great free trade shadow dance. 

REPUBLICAN SUCCESS STIMULATES EUROPEAN INDUSTRIES. 


All the manufacturers of Great Britain and the continent of 
Europe were therefore informed that Republican success would 
ve them the monopoly of the markets of the world except the 
nited States, entirely freed from any competition on the part 
of this, the greatest manufacturing country on earth. The con- 
uence was the stimulation of every manufacturing industry 

in England and on the continent of Europe. 

Notwithstanding the great difficulties under which she labored, 
the progress of the United States had been such as to alarm all the 
manufacturers of the rest of the world. From 1863 to 1887 the pro- 
duction of steel in the United States increased from 9,044 tons 
to 3,739,760 tons. In other words, in that industry we had risen 
from w nothing until we excelled Great Britain in the 
manufacture of steel, and, excluding Great Britain, we made 
more steel than all the rest of the world combined. In 1887 we 
manufactured substantially from athird to two-fifths of the coal, 
iron ore, pig iron, finished iron, and steel produced in the entire 
world. 

We had but one twenty-fifth the population of the world, 
and wise men saw that our continued prosperity demanded 
the opening of the markets of the world tothe results of Ameri- 
ean indust: In the face of this unanswerable logic the result 
of the election in 1888 was the infliction upon the people of a Re- 
publican President and a Republican Senate and House of Rep- 


resentatives, mt peage to the barbaric Chinese idea of exclu- 
sion and pledged against the Democratic idea of progress and 
advancement. 


This Republican success was not, however, the honest expres- 
sion of the wishes of the American people, but was the result of 
the most unblushing corruption that has ever disgraced Ameri- 
can politics. The privileged classes, who had reaped millions 


upon millions—yes, billions—under pernicious class legislation, 


knew that the unjust advantages which they had enjoyed for a 

uarter of a century, would not be continued unless the Repub- 
lican ty was fully restored to power; they therefore combined 
together and contributed millions of money to corrupt the ballot 
box, one man alone, now copupying a Cabinet office, raising $400,- 
000 in one city within one week, which was used for this purpose. 
The announcement that the entire Administration and Congress 
would be Republican of course insured the inauguration of a Re- 
ee policy, and this further stimulated all foreign manufac- 


ures 

In a speech I had the honor to make in this Hall on May 4and 
5, 1888, I predicted this as an inevitable result. Atthat time we 
produced more steel than Great Britain, more than twice as 
much as Germany, 8 times as much as France, 12 times as much 
as Austria-Hungary, 16 times as much as Belgium, 16 times as 
much as Russia, 300 times as much as Spain, 43 times as much as 
Sweden and Norway, 150 times as much as Italy, and 100 times 
as much as all other countries not enumerated. 

Certainly we had no great fear of competition from France, 
Austria-H Y, Belgium, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Norway, 
Italy, or any other of the various countries which were not men- 
tioned by name, and yet Republicans almost deafened us with 
their declamations in this Hall of the danger of being overrun 
with the metal products of those countries. There was no dan- 
ger at that time; but let us stop for a moment and examine the 

us given to manufacturing industries in those countries 
by the apparent triumph of the protection and exclusion policy 
of the Republican party. 

Every industry in Europe was stimulated by this encouraging 
indication that they were not to be subjected to American com- 
petition. 

I haye prepared a summary from the report of the American 
Iron and Steel Association by Mr. Swank, showing the wonderful 
increase of European industries when Republican victory seemed 
to be assured: 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great Britain increased her production of coal from 169,935,219 
gross tons in 1888 to 181,614, gross tons in 1890; her produc- 
tion of iron ore from 13,098,041 gross tons in 1887 to 14,546,105 


gross tonsin 1889; her production of pig iron from 7,559,518 gross 
tons in 1887 to 8,322, 


gross tons in 1889. 


Great Britain increased her exports of iron and steel from 
3,966,563 tons in 1888 to 4,186,182 gross tons in 1889. 

The values of Great Britain’s exports of iron and steel to all 
countries have largely increased since the passage of the Mc- 
Kinley bill. Excluding hardware, cutlery, machinery, engines, 
and boilers, Great Britain’s exports of iron and steel have in- 
creased from £26,416,666 in 1888 to £31,582,172 in 1890. The ex- 
ports of machinery, engines and boilers, hardware and cutlery, 
tools, ete., increased to £19,516,191 in 1889, and still further in- 
creased to £20,518,823 in 1890. 

The production of steel in Great Britain increased from 3,145,- 
507 gross tons in 1887 to 3,385,732 gross tons in 1889, and to 
3,679,043 gross tons in 1890. 

GERMANY. 

Germany, including Luxembourg, increased her production of 
iron ore from 9,351,100 metric tons in 1887 to 11,002,000 metric 
tons in 1889 and 11,406,132 metric tons in 1890; and she increased 
her importations of iron ore from Spain from 1,163,373 metric 
tons in 1888 to 1,522,180 metric tons in 1890, her production of pig 
iron from 3,907,364 metric tons in 1887 to 4,563,025 metric tons 
in 1890. In addition to this Germany is also now manufacturing 
charcoal pig iron, which is not included in the above. Her pro- 
duction of steel increased from 1,685,400 metric tons in 1887 to 
2,095,000 metric tons in 1889, and to 2,232,099 metric tons in 1890. 
Germany's production of coal increased from 73,636,596 metric 
tons in 1886 to $4,972,337 metric tons in 1889, and 89,290,834 metric 
tons in 1890. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria-Hungary increased her. production of coal from 20,- 
779,441 metric tons in 1886 to 25,326,417 metric tons in 1889; her 
production of iron ore from much less than 2,000,000 metric 
tons to 2,200,000 in 1890; her production of pig iron from 703,530 
metric tons in 1887 to 816,156 metric tons in 1889, and to 925,308 
metric tons in 1890; her production of steel ingots from 276,920 
metric tons in 1887 to 398,156 metric tons in 1889, and to 490,605 
metric tons in 1890. 

FRANCE. 

France increased her production of coal from 20,014,587 metric 
tons in 1886 to 24,588, metric tons in 1889, and to 25,836,953 
metric tons in 1890; her 55 eeaersy of pig iron from 1,580,881 
metric tons in 1888 to 1,970,160 metric tons in 1890; her finished 
iron from 774,250 metric tons in 1887 to 833,360 metric tons in 
1890; her steel from 440,960 metric tons in 1887 to 566,197 metric 
tons in 1890. £ 

SWEDEN. 

The production of iron ore in Sweden increased from 872,479 
metric tons in 1886 to 985,904 metric tons in 1889; her iron and 
steel bars and rods from 237,130 metric tons in 1886 to 274,734 
metric tons in 1889; her Bessemer iron and steel from 54,121 
metric tons in 1886 to 80,324 metric tons in 1889; Martin iron and 
steel from 22,361 metric tons in 1886 to 55,487 metric tons in 1889; 
her other kinds of steel from 1,749 metric tons in 1886 to 2,010 
metric tons in 1889; her plates from 12,394 metric tons in 1887 to 
27,389 metric tons in 1889; nails from 10,239 metric tons in 1887 
to 12,072 metric tons in 1889; pig iron from 442,457 metric tons 
in 1886 to 456,102 metric tons in 1890. Another official report 
shows that the production of steel of all kinds in Sweden and 
Norway was 78,231 metric tons in 1886, while Sweden alone pro- 
duced 169,286 metric tons in 1890. 

Belgium increased her production of coal from 19,216, 031 met- 
ric tons in 1887 to 20,343,495 métric tons in 1890; her iron ore 
from 185,186 metric tons in 1887 to 213,000 metric tons on 1888; 
her pig iron from 754,481 metric tons in 1887 to 832,226 metric 
tons in 1889; her finished iron from 532,103 metric tons in 1887 
to 577,204 metric tons in 1889; her production of steel ingots from 
206,390 metric tons in 1887 to 254,397 metric tons in 1889. Her 
production of rails and other finished steel increased from 185,- 
417 metric tons in 1888 to 216,129 metric tons in 1890. 

SPAIN. 

Mr. Swank’s report says on page 78; 


5 3 shipments of iron ore from Bilboa in 1890 were the largest ever at- 
ain 


They increased from 3,631,593 metric tons in 1888 to 4,272,918 
metric tons in 1890. 

And further on I read on the same page: 

There are now five Bessemer and open-hearth steel works in operation in 


the provinces of Asturias, Biscay, and Navarre, besides several plants for 
the production of steel by the puddling and cemfentation process. The open- 
hearth pred are operated by the basic process. Spain isnow an active pro- 
ducer of Bessemer pig tron and Bessemer steel. 


Spain’s production of coal increased from much less than 1,000,- 
000 metric tons in 1886 and 1887 to 1,313,147 metrie tons in 1891. 

The reported production of iron ore was 5,788,743 metric tons 
for 1890. 

The production of pig iron increas>d from 159,225 matric tons 
in 1885 to 179,433 metric tons in 1890. 

Her production of steel from 10,000 metric tons in 1887 to 62,011 
metric tons in 1890, 
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ITALY. 


Italy increased her production of coal from 322,665 metric tons 
in 1887 to 390,320 metric tons in 1889;-her pig iron from 12,265 
metric tons in 1887 to 13,473 metric tons in 1889; her finished 
iron from 172,834 metric tons in 1887 to 181,623 metric tons in 
1889; her steel ingots from 23,760 metric tons in 1886 to 157,899 
metric tons in 1889. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The production of coal in New South Wales increased from 
3,203,444 gross tons in 1888 to 3,655,632 gross tons in 1889. 


CHINA, 
I read from page 80 of the same report: 

It is announced by the North China Herald that the erection of two large 
blast furnaces, a Bessemer steel works, a Siemens-Martin open-hearth plant, 
and extensive rol mills, under the auspices of the Government, has actu- 

been commen: in China, on the northern slope of the ang 7 
between the ridge and the Han River, opposite to the city of Hankow, anı 
thus close to the Yangtze, with which the works will afterwards be con- 
nected. This enterprise will be watched with great interest. 


CANADA. 

Canada increased her production of coal from 2,368,891 net 
tons in 1887 to 2,719,478 net tons in 1889. 

Before the passage of the McKinley bill the productions of iron 
ore, pig iron, and steel in Canada were so inconsiderable that 
they were hardly noticed. In 1888 Canada produced 18,191 net 
tons of iron ore, and in 1889 she produced 84,181 net tons of iron 
ore; her pig-iron production in 1889 amounted to 95,921 net tons, 
the production before that time being so inconsiderable as not 
to be reported. Canada’s production of steel in 1888 was 9,508 
net tons, and in 1889 incomplete returns (two firms not report- 
ing) show a production of 27,873 net tons. 

RUSSIA. = 

Russia increased her production of pig iron from 498,400 tons 
to 745,872 tons in 1889, and her steel from 225,140 tons to 266,719 


tons in 1889. 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
- The American Iron and Steel Association assert that the pro- 
duction of coal in countries other than those reported increased 
from 7,000,000 tons in 1887 to 12,000,000 tons in 1889, and 13,983,- 
626 tons in 1890. 
REPUBLICAN LEGISLATION DEPRESSES AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 

While under the influence of Republican legislation all Europe 
was making these astounding strides, let us look at the condition 
to which this same legislation has brought the manufacturin 
and farming interests of our country. The people of the Uni 
States, proud of the great progress in American manufactures 
and full of confidence in themselves and their country, fought 

the inevitable conditions thrust upon them by Repub- 
licans. In 1887 we made 2,101,904 tons of steel rails against only 
385,865 tons in 1877, and it was predicted that the following year 
we would run to 3,000,000 tons, but as Republican ascendency de- 
veloped there was a decline in both prices and demand. 

In 1889 we produced but 1,510,057 tons, and last year we only 
produced 1,366,259 tons. Our production of pig iron fell off a 
million tons; our charcoal iron fell off 60,000 tons; our bitu- 
minous coke and coal iron le l off half a million tons, and our 
anthracite and mixed coke pig iron fell off nearly half a million 
tons. 

Railroad building fell from 12,872 miles in 1887, under Cleve- 
land’s wise and honest government, to 5,155 miles in 1889 and 
6,344 miles in 1890, under the McKinley tariff and Republican 
administration. 

Notwithstanding these fearfully large reductions in produc- 
tion, we are confronted with another most a ing disaster to 
American industries resulting from the Mc ey bill, the vast 
accumulation of unsold stocks of iron and steel in the United 
States. 

On December 31, 1888, the total unsold stocks of pig iron in the 
hands of pig-iron manufacturers and agents was 336,161 tons. On 
December 31, 1890, it had increased to 681,992 and on December 
31, 1891, it was 667,893 tons. 

I am happy, however, to state that this disastrous condition of 
the iron market does not in any way pertain to Alabama, the 
bulletin showing that while other States largely increased tha 
amount of iron unsold the Alabama furnaces showed a materi+1 
decrease of unsold iron. The Philadelphia Bulletin, after speak- 
ing of, to use their language, ‘‘the shrinkage in production in 
1891, as compared with 1890,” says: ` 

But the Southern States lost in the aggregate less than 40,000 net tons, 
while many of them actually increased their production in 1891 over 1890. 

But I regret to be compelled to inform the House that this is 
not the end of the chapter of the evils of the McKinley bill. As 
a natural consequence of this surplus of unsold stocks, all due to 
the want of a market, the prices of pig iron, steel, and steel rails 
have fallen very material y in value. 

Republicans will assert that. this refutes ar, ents made by 
Democrats that the McKinley bill was passed for the purpose of 


raising the prices of manufactured goods. There is no question 
but that such was the purpose, and there is no doubt but that 
manufacturers have been able to increase the price in nearly all 
goods in the last or finished stages of production. With rare 
8 the passage of the McKinley bill, articles farmers 
and laboring people are compelled to buy have increas2d in 
ae, while the price of labor itself and the products farmers 

ave to sell have fallen in value. The reason why they have 
not been able to carry out their purposes with regard to iron. 
and other articles in the early or primitive stage of production 
is that the abundant production from the South and their abil- 
ity to undersell the entire world has made it impossible for 
the Northern producers of iron to maintain their standard of 
prices. Again, the Northern manufacturers of iron have been 
unable to persuade Southern manufacturers to join with them in 
8 the objects of which are to reduce production and by 
that means to maintain prices. 

In addition to all this we find a worse condition confronting 
us. Notwithstanding our decrease in production and notwith- 
standing our decreas3 in prices, we see that further reductions 
are becoming necessary. Ihold in my hand an Associated Press 
dispatch, which I will read: < 
PIG-IRON OVERPRODUCTION —FOURTEEN FURNACES TO GO OUT OF BLAST IN 

THIRTY DAYS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 11. 


The Iron Trade Review prints responses from fifty-one of the largest blast 


in the country to questions whether they contemplated an early 


blowing out and suggestions for the present de State of the fron trade. 

The answers show that fourteen stacks blow out in the next thirty 
days, which the Iron Trade Review says means a reduction of 10,000 tons a 
week in the output of pig iron. This is about equal to the present excess of 
production over the amount consumed in the manufacture. The furnace 
unit in the opinion that overproduction is the cause of the un- 
1 low prices prevailing, and almost a unit in saying that a general 

lowing out of stacks is the remedy to be applied. 

Of the fourteen stacks that are soon to go out of blast or have blown out 
since March 1, one is in the Mah Valley and two are in other 
four are in the Shenango Valley two are in other of 5 
one in the Chicago district, two in Virginia, one in essee, one in 
cone. The answers of many other furnace owners who donot flix a definite 
ete that they will shut down within a few weeks if prices are no 

This means a further reduction of about 500,000 tons, and if 
the other furnaces referred to in the dispatch decide to shut 
down we may expect a still further reduction, making the total 
for the year at least 1,000,000 tons. 

INSTANCE OF INJURY FROM PROTECTION, 

In the speech which I had the honor to make in this Hall Jan- 
uary 30, 1883, I made a motion to strike out a clause in the tariff 
bill of that year which proposed tariff protection to manufactur- 
ers of cotton-seed oil. 

We were not importing cotton-seed oil at the time, the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury showing that we imported but 
7 gallons the previous year. he bill proposed to continue a 
duty of 30 cents per gallon, equal to 86 cents ad valorem. The 
people of the South were struggling to build up this new indus- 
try, and with great difficulty we had found a foreign market, 
three-fourths of which was with Marseilles, Trieste, and other 
Mediterranean ports. 

Iam informed that France and Italy had been induced to put 
an import duty on our cotton-seed oil, and our exports, which in 
1880 reached 6,997,796 ons, fell off infour years so that in 1883 
it was only 415,611 gallons. In 1883 these facts were presented 
to Congress, but the best we could do was to get a reduction of 
duty to 25 cents. It is true we have since built up an export trade 
with the Netherlands and other countries. I give this as an il- 
lustration of the impolicy of injudicious protection. 

REPUBLICANS DESTROY OUR EXPORT TRADE. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Fiftieth Congress the Republican mi- 
nority of the committee, headed by Mr. REED, in their report at- 
tempted to deceive the farmers by telling them there is no such 
thing as a foreign market. They even had the audacity to make 

this announcement in their minority report opposing the Mills 
bill thatitissomething brought out by the Democrats to deceive 
the American people. 3 

Mr. Chairman, the farmers have been deceived long enough by 
the statement made to them regarding the character of trade 
which governs throughout the universe. They have lived long 
enough to know that there is but on2 way to add to their pros- 
perity, and that is to enact laws to give them easy access to all 
the markets of the world. 

From 1880 to the present time the exports of American wheat 
have fallen from 23,009,000 a year to 51,000,000; and while that 
condition confronts us with regard to our own country, India has 
increased her export of wheatfrom less than $2,000,000in 1883 to 
more than $40,000,000 three years ago, as shown by the last sta- 


tistics in my possession, and last year only fifteen provinces in 
India yielded 261,000,000 bushels. 

On account of our injudicious tariff law and our demonetiza- 
tion of silver the Argentine Republic is also supplying the Ew 
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ropean market with wheat which formerly was shipped from our 

ies. From 1872 to 1879 the exports of wheat from the 
Argentine Republic increased from 17 tons to 25,669 tons. While 
the laws enacted by the Republican party are reducing the ex- 
ports of American wheat to one-fourth, they are building up a 
market for India and the Argentine oe Ree which has taken 
the place of the market once controlled and which ought to be 
now controlled by the American farmer. 

The report of the Statistical Bureau shows that in 1888 we ex- 
ported 56,000,000 bushels of wheat to help feed 1,400,009,000 for- 
Sinners: while eight times that amount was retained at home, 

of which ought to have gone to foreign ports. Our corn ex- 

rts show even a worse condition. In 1880 we exported 54,- 

9,608 bushels of Indian corn, and in 1888 we exported but 13,- 
355,950 bushels; and the price per bushel obtained in 1888 was 
little more than half the price in 1880. Last year our crop of 
corn amounted to 2,060, 154,000, much more than half of which 
could readily have been spared for foreign countries, and would 
have there found a market had it not been for Republican legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, these facts oe to be sufficient for any per- 
son who is willing to be guided by truth and reason. 

But in the face of these facts the Republican party still con- 
tinue their arguments to deceive the American farmer and to 
convince him that high-tariff laws are enacted for his benefit; 
and they are alsoconstantly asserting that itis not to his inter- 
est for his surplus products to be purchased by the vast popula- 
tions of countries other than the United States. 

With all this fresh in his mind the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY], the champion of the McKinley bill, in his speech a 
few days since, refers to the report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which accompanies this bill, and says: 

report predicts thatif this bill should it would u 
35 olee paar ens 
This reminds me of a similar effort to disparage the idea of a 
foreign market made by the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] in his speech in 1888. 

The House will also remember the minority report, to which 
I have alluded, made by Mr. REED and his Republican conferees 
in opposition to the Mills bill, in which they asserted that the 
“foreign market” was a delusion, a shadow,” virtually assert- 
ing that there was no such thing as a foreign market for Amer- 
ican products. 

Mr. DINGLEY further says: 

Why, with cotton lower than England can have it, we export only twelve 
millions of Ne. per annum, and these all coarse goods, while we im- 
port twenty-five lions of fine goods. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] is intelligent 
enough to know that this condition of things is only made pos- 
sible because we are deprived, by Republican legislation, of ac- 
cess to foreign markets. Although, as stated by him, cotton in 
England costs much more than it does in the United States, yet 
Epgland, by giving her people access to foreign markets, secures 
to them sales of cotton goods amounting to $400,000,000 a year. 
Now, if we could wipe out this pernicious legislation, we could 
easily secure a large part of this trade in cotton goods now con- 
trolled by England and in a few years increase our exports of 
cotton manufactures thirty or forty fold. This would make a 
great addition to the prosperity of the United States. 

REPUBLICANS DEMAND PATERNAL GOVERNMENT. 

In order to illustrate the Republican idea of Government I 
will make some reference to the speech made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts last Tuesday. He ex- 

lains very fully the theory upon which the Republican party 
fas burdened, and, I may say, virtually destroyed the farming 
interests of our land by taxation. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] says: 

Taffirm that there is no greater evidence of civilization, Christian civiliza- 
tion, than taxation, and the volume of taxation per capita expresses it. 

The gentleman also says: 

Taxation instead of being a necessary evil is no evil; it is not only neces- 
sary but beneficent. 

The gentleman again asks in his great speech: 

I would like to ask gentlemen, whata taxis? Iftaxation is not beneficent, 
why do you have taxation? 

The gentleman also asserts that— 


Taxation is but the Government taking a part of the income of the citizen 
55 spending it for the citizen to better advantage than he can himself spend 
t. 


The entire lengthy speech of an hour and a half was an exhor- 
tation in favor of the McKinley bill, an argument in favor of ex- 
treme protection. In order to understand what Mr. WALKER 
and his Massachusetts Republican confreres mean by protection 
and taxation, I will recall to the House a speech made by a very 
distinguished Representative from Massachusetts, the Hon. 
William A. Russell. But before I quote from Mr. Russell let 
me recall the fact that the measure then before Congress only 


any 
| and 


a very slight increase in tariff taxation, while the Mc- 


ro 
Kin ey bill, which is lauded by Mr. WALKER and his fellow-Re- 
publicans as the most perfect tariff bill ever produced, imposes 
a heavier burden of taxation un the le than any law eyer 
enacted by Congress. The gentleman Ente WALKER] says: 

For a hundred years we have been perfecting our system of protection. 

To show what he means by“ perfecting our system of protec- 
tion,” I will now read from Mr. Russell's speech in the Forty- 
seventh Congress. He said: 


I remember this speech very well, and also remember the sat- 
isfaction with which it was received by those who contend that 
America can prosper only under laws which are enacted solely 
with a view of benefiting manufacturing interests. 

That the Republican party was 8 ananimous that a 
protective tariff should be inaugurated, not for revenue, but for 
the pu è of protecting manufacturers, is evident from their 
2 platform of 1884, upon which Mr. Blaine was nominated. 

t Says: 

e st diversity of industry is the most - 
perity cai or the comfort and — of the p att ahd rene ae: 
m that the imposition of duties on fore: imports shall be made not for 
revenue only, but that, in raising the req te revenues for the Government, 
such duty shall be so levied as to afford security to our diversified industries 
and protection— 

Of course the politicians added their deceptive twaddle about 
the rights and wages of the laborer, and continue their platform 
with these words— 
to the rights and es of the laborer, to the end that active and intelligent 


labor, as well as capital, may have its just reward and the laboring man his 
full share in the national prosperity. 


PATERNALISM AND ROBBERY, 


In reply to this prroniple I will read from a speech I had the 
honor to make on this floor on May 4 and 5, 1888, in which I stated 
that the Supreme Court had held that laws imposing such taxes 
are unconstitutional and void. I cited one opinion by Justice 
Miller, then acting Chief Justice. I read from 20 Wallace, page 
664, Loan Association vs. Topeka: ‘ 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the y of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid pri- 
vate enterprises and to bulld up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery 
because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This is not 
legislation, It is a decree under legislative forms. 

I also, in that speech, stated that this principle of law govern- 
ing the taxing power was reaflirmed in Parkersburg vs. Brown 
Ge U. S., page 487). The opinion was delivered by Justice 

latchford, who cited and approved the Topeka case. 

This illustrates how unconstitutional, burdensome, cruel, and 
wicked is the system of taxation advocated by the Republican 
party. 

Mr. WALKER most thoroughly and emphatically expressed the 
paternal idea of government enunciated in the Blaine platform 
when he said: j j 


Taxation is but the Government eating a 
zen and spending it for the citizen to bet 
spend it, 

Further ou the gentleman [Mr. WALKER] repeats: 


The Governmentis simply the better medium than personal expenditure. 
The Government is the agent of the citizen in spending the money and spend- 
ng it for his benefit. 


This is aclear enunciation of the Republican idea that the Gov- 
ernment must take control of all the private affairs of citizens and 
8 as far as possible their individuality and American man- 


part of the income of the citi- 
advantage than he himself can 


The gentleman expresses his disapproval of the Democratis 
idea that this is a 1 5 government and the people should 
govern, and continues his sentence with these words: 

And yet where is the Democratic orator ee this floor who has not de- 
nounced all taxation in the most extravagant and bitter terms, 

The Democratic PES does not oppose just and proper taxation 
for the purpose of paying the expenses of the Government. 
What they denounce is the wicked and corrupt perversion of the 
taxing power which the Republicans of to-day advocate. 

DEMOCRATIC LAWS TO BENEFIT THE PEOPLE. 


The views of the Democratic party are very tersely expressed 
in the platform upon which Mr, Cleveland was elected and from 
which I read: 

In mal reduction in taxes, itis not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the founda- 
tion of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the 
chief source of Federal revenue. Suchthey must continue tobe. Moreover, 
many industries have come to rely upon legislation for successful continu- 
so that any change of law must be at every step regardful of the labor 

pital thus involved. The process of the reform must be subject in the 
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penton to this plain Cietate of jnstice ell taxation: shel} be Hattted to the 


uirements of economical governme 
3 uction in taxation can and must be effected without depriv- 
8 dor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign labor, 
without impone lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any 
increased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the higher 
rate pr, Hg Vailing in this country. Sufficientrevenue topay all the ex- 
penses of the Federal Government economically red, including pen- 
sions, interest, and the principal of the ponus debt, can be got under our 
present system of taxation from custom-house taxes on fewer imported ar- 
ticles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury, and bearing lightest onarticles 
of necessity. We,therefore,denounce the abuses of the existing tariff, 
subject to the a limitations, we demand that Federal taxation shall 
be exclusively for public purposes, and shall not exceed the needs of the Goy- 
ernment economically administered. 

In referring to Republican tariff legislation, the platform says: 

Its own tariffcommission confessed the need of more than 20 cent re- 
duction—its Co: gave a reduction of less than 4 per cent. It professes 
the protection of American manufactures—it has subjected them to an in- 
creasing flood of manufactured goods and a hopeless competition with manu- 
facturing nations—not one of which taxes raw materials. It professes to 

tect ail American industries—it has impoverished many to subsidize a 
ew. It professes the tection of American labor—it has depleted the re- 
turns of American agriculture, an industry followed by half our people. 

In the face of all this the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] states in his speech: 

Weare not legislating for manufacturers, we are legislating for farmers 
and wage workers. 

And yet Mr. WALKER knows that since the passage of the 
McKinley bill the farming interests of the country haye lan- 
guished as they never languished before and that the wages of 
operatives in factories have been very generally reduced through- 
out the United States; and he has not pointed to a single case 
where any factory benefited by the McKinley bill has increased 
the wages of its operatives since the passage of that act. In or- 
der to sustain his position that he is legislating for wage workers 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] ays: 


Now, I want to recur to the question of wages. I want to know if there is 
a man here who is ready to stand up and declare that wages are as high in 
Pope per day as they are here? 

Is there a man in this House who is ready to dispute the proposition that 
is made by our own statisticians and the statisticians in Hurone, that wages 
in this country are about half as high again, day by day and hour by hour, 
as they are in England? Is there anyone here who is inclined to ute 
that? t him speak. 

I attempted during the gentleman’s speech to dispute this 
propoerton with authorities from Secretary Evarts and Blaine, 
ut the gentleman’s statesmanlike reply was that Mr. Evarts 
talked nonsense,” 
And he also said: 
Ido not care anything about Mr. James G. Blaine. 


In 1881 Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State presented an elabo- 
rate report upon the cotton-goods trade of the world. 

This paper contained tables showing the actual amounts paid 
to labor in cotton millsin both England and America and sums 
up the conclusions from these tables on page 98 in these words: 

Tho wages of spinners and weavers in Lancashire and in Massachusetts, 
according to the oregotng statements. were as follows, per week: 

Spinners; English. $7.20 to $8.40 (master spinners as high as 812); 
American, $7.07 to $10.30, 

Weavers: English, $3.84 to #8.64, subject, at the date on which these rates 
were given, to a reduction of 10 per cent; American, $4.82 to $8.73. 

The average wages of employés-in the husetts mills is as follows, 
according to the official returns: Men, $8.30; women, $5.62; male children, 
$3.11; female children, £3.08. According to Consul Shaw's the average 
— of the men employed in the Lancashire mills on the ist of January, 
1880, was about $8 per week, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent; women, 
from $3.40 to $4.30, subject to a reduction of 10 per cent. 

The hours of labor in the Lancashire mills are fifty-six, in the Massachusetts 
mills sixty per week. The hours of labor in the mills in the other New Eng- 
land States, where the wages are generally less than in usetts, are 
usually sixty-six to sixty-nine per week. 


SECRETARY BLAINE'S CONCLUSIONS. 

An analysis of these figures shows that the average wages 
paid men in Massachusetts cotton mills is $8.30 per week for 
sixty hours’ work, while in England the average wages paid to 
men in cotton factories is 38 per week for fifty-six hours’ work. 
Therefore, according to this official report, factory hands get 14 
cents and a fraction per hour in old England, and for the same 
mes in protected New England they get 13 cents and a fraction 
per hour. 


mn! 


SECRETARY FRELINGHUYSEN ON LABOR. 


I have also before me volume 25, miscellaneous documents, 
Forty-seventh Congress, which contains a report from Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen, President Arthur's Secretary of State. On pages 43 
and 44 are some tables showing the rates of wages paid for weay- 
ing printing cloth in some of the principal districts of England 
and America. 

The report thus refers to them: 

As one of the latest and fullest comparisons between Englishand American 
on? nino ~ ee the following tables and remarks from his pen will 


I present thess tables without any comment, except that they 
go far to refute the many erroneous impressions which have been 
created regarding English and American factory labor. 


The 8 is the rate of wages paid for weaving printing 
cloth in some of the principal districts of England and America: 
England. 

Ashton- 
Black- Stock- Aver- 
Description of cloth. under- | purn. | port. ape. 
Cents, Cents.| Cents. «| Cente, 


22-inch, 56 reed, 14 picks (60 by 64), 


24.68 | 25.04 | 25.04 


Provi-| Fall 


Aver- 
dence. | River. Lowell] “age, 


Cents. 
19. 90 


Cents. 
19. 96 


Cents. Cen“s. 


18. 50 


The report goes on and says: 


Your readers will gather from the figures. given in the fo 
costs that, in the matter of wages, America is as cheap as E 


Secretary Frelinghuysen also gives us the following table: 
Wages paid for fifty-two weeks of sixty-four hours each. 


table of 


In England. In America. 
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-Cotton manufacturers 
Woolen manufacturers. 


This shows that for the same hours’ work wages in England are 

higher than in America in both cotton and woolen factories. 
r. WALKER in his speech proceeds to say: 

You may take 99 per cent of the factories In Europe and all the factories 
here and e them in c as to efficiency and skill, and man for man, 
hour by hour, they will produce as much in Europe as they produce here. 

In reply to this effort to disparage Americans I will quote 
from Republican authority: 

In the report by Mr. Blaine, to which I have alluded, this dis- 
tinguished gentleman cites elaborate statistics, and upon these 
statistics estimates that the British mills consume 1,220,000,000 

unds annually, and that in 1880 American mills consumed 724,- 

00,000 pounds. 

He estimates the output of piece goods that year in British 
mills at 5,439,645,000 yards, and the ar Sy of piece goods in 
American mills at 2,131,580,000 yards. He estimates that the 
British mills employed 500,000 operatives, while the mills of the 
United States only employed 181,000 operatives. And he puts 
the number of spindles in the United States at 10,920,000, and 
the number in Great Britain at 40,000,000. 

Mr. Blaine then gives the relative value of the English and 
American cotton manufactures, and makes this gratifying asser- 
tion: 

From these returns it is seen that every American spindle consumes 66 
pounds of raw cotton, while each British spindle consumes only 32 pounds, 
or less than one-half the American consumption per spindle. 

It thus appears that each American operative works up as much raw ma- 
terial as two British operatives, turns outnearly $1.50 worth of manufactures 
to the British operative's $1 worth, and even in piece goods, where the superior 


ualityand weight of the American goods are so marked, the American opera- 
tive turned out 2.75 yards to 2.50 yards of the British operative. 


SECRETARY EVARTS ON LABOR. 
I will now quote from another distinguished Republican Sec- 
retary of State. - 
On May 17, 1879, thə Hon. William M. Evarts, Secretary of 
State, transmitted to the Forty-sixth Congress a report upon 
labor statistics, giving rates of wages, covering, as he says—I 
read from page 1— 


the labor goear in all its aspects in Belgium. Denmark, France, Germany, 
England, ireland, Scotland, Wales, Italy, Holland, Spain, and Switzerland 
(which, with the United States, may be said to comprise the world of edu- 
cated and progressive labor). 


After giving numerous and most elaborate reportsand various 
kinds of evidence, Mr. Evarts says, page 36, paragraph 9: 
The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice 


as much work in a given time as the average Euro wor! 
is so im ta 


pean This 
int in connection with our ability to compete with the 
cheap labor manufactures of Europe, and itseems on first thought so strange, 
that I will trouble you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports 
in support thereof. ~ 
Mr. Evarts quotes a number of authorities to sustain this 
statement, and then says: 


For the first time our manufactures are now assuming international 
rtions. Ata time of universal de ion we have met those nations which 
feld a monopoly of the world’s markets, met them in their strongholds, and 
established the fact that American manufactures are second to the manu- 
factures of no other nation, and that, with a proper and patriotic under- 
between capitalist and laborer, wecan command a fair share of the 
buying world’s patronage, and command that patronage with lar; profits 
to the capitalist and higher wages to the laborer than can be e or paid 
in any other country. 
Mr. Evarts then speaks of the cl aif | individuality and in- 
ventive genius of the people of the United States, and says, page 
One workman in the Unite’ States, as will be seen from the Soregcing ex- 
tracts, does 2 much . an aea workmen in — of the —— — 0 2 
rope; even immigran: m Europe attains progressive spirit by a 
Jew years’ association with American — gn er 
I desire to call special attention to this important and well- 
known fact, that immigrants, under the influence of our free in- 
stitutions, soon become Americanized, become imbued with our 
progressive spirit, do twice as much work as they did in their 
native land, and thus rapidly acquire competence. The differ- 
ence between the American workman and the foreign peasant is 
then expressed by the honorable Secretary in t terse lan- 
guage: 
We have no oppressei and stupid peasantry, little more intelligent than 
the tools they — All are se: ¢-thinking, Sell acting, and self-supporting. 


; HIGH PROTECTION CREATES PAUPERISM. 

I think I have clearly shown that high protection has tended’ 
in this country to centralize wealth in a few, constantly making 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, and I have shown that un- 
der the lowest tariff the laboring people have been most pros- 
perous and their average wealth has always been the test. 

Gentlemen who advocate high protection talk about land 
and the sufferings of lish laborers. From the days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror until 1846, the highest kind of protection 
laws prevailed in that country. McKinley bill after McKinley 
bill had been enacted, and the average wealth of the laboring, 
people in 1840 was estimated at £44 per family. Under the high 

rotection laws all the wealth of the country was concentrated 

the hands of a very few, seven-eighths of the population be- 

ing laborers, most of whom were barely able to earn the most 
meager subsistence. 

Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics tells us that since the passage 
of what are known as the free-trade laws of England more than 
a million of English families have risen from the condition of 
day laborers to what he terms the middle class, meaning those 
comfortable, prosperous people whose incomes range above 
$5,000 a year. Mulhall also states that the extremely rich fam- 
ilies have decreased more than 60 per cent, and the wealth per 
family of this class more than 10 per cent. 

He also shows that the average wealth of the working class 
has doubled during that period. In other words, under the 
English tariff laws the workingmen and poor classes are con- 
stantly getting richer, the middle class or people in comfortable 
circumstances are constantly increasing, having more than 
doubled in forty years, while the extremely rich have decreased 
both in numbers: and wealth. 

This proves that the principle of free trade, as it is called b 
the Republicans, or fair trade, or just tariff laws, as advocate 
by us—that is, tariff levied for the verter of benefiting the whole 
people—has had the effect in En to decentralize wealth and 
to build up a large class of that character of people which alone 
makes a country great, prosperous, and happy. 

Nearly a thousand years of protective tariff prior to 1846 had 
divided the people of England—a protected nobility owning mil- 
lions on the one side, a small middle class of moderate means, 
and 20,000,000 people suffering abject poverty, many of them 
being little above pauperism. 

Forty years of fair trade have decentralized wealth, reduced 
the number who possessed extreme wealth, almost abolished 
pauperism, and largely increased the thrifty middle class. 

e very reverse has been the condition of the United States 
during the period of Republican control. 
REDUCTION OF WAGES. 

In a speech that I made in 1890 I produced proofs that imme- 
diately after the enactment of the McKinley bill many large 
manufacturing industries combined together for the purpose of 
reducing wages and by their combination compelling operatives 
to submit to the reduction. The public press has from that time 
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been filled with notices of reductions of wages and in some cases 
a second or even a third reduction of wages since the passage of 
the McKinley bill. 

I mentioned in that speech many factories where wages had 
been reduced, and I have before me a list of more than fifty fac- 
tories which have reduced the wages of operatives during the 
last year from 10 to 50 per cent. 

There is not an instance on record since the passage of the 
McKinley bill where wages have been increased to an amount 
greater than they were before the passage of that bill. 

The average wages of laborers in Great Britain are double 
now what they were under England’s protective system, and to- 
day wages in England are from 50 toa 100 per cent higher than 
they are under any of the highly protected governments of the 
Continent. 

PROSPERITY AND HIGH WAGES IN THE SOUTH AND IN ALABAMA. 
As some gentlemen have made comparisons regarding the 
prosperity of, and the price of labor in certain States, I give bə- 
ow the wages in iron and steel works in several States, as shown 
by the census, 1136. It will be s:en that the wages paid in 
Alabama are higher than those of any other State: 
Average weekly wages in iron and steel works. 
.. %.75 | Michigan 
— 5,08 5 

5 Vermont 

I also give the wages paid in blast furnaces, pages 1138 and 1139, 
census: 


Average weekly wages. 


es are paid in the 
South, and particularly in Alabama, than in Northern States, it 
is gratifying to the Southern poopie to learn that the recent re- 


Nothwithstanding the fact that higher w: 


rt of the Commissioner of Labor shows that iron can be pro- 
uced in the South at a much less price than in other localities, 
The report shows that the cost of pig iron in eight Southern 
establishments is: One furnace, $8.55 per ton; one, $9.16 per ton; 
one, $9.44 per ton; two, $9.63 per ton; one, $9.83 per ton; one, $9.88 
per ton, and one, $9.93 per ton. In comparing the South with 
the North and Europe the Commissioner of Labor gives the fol- 
lowing as the cost of pig iron per ton in the various localties: 
Northern States— > 


— . 00 
-- 815.00 to 18.77 
— 12.00 to 14.98 
tes A 
Twenty-six establishments fro—mmum 8.55to 12.50 
Continent of Europe— 
Five establishments from ...- 222. A A nnnn cnc ec cee 10. 00 to 15. 00 
Five establishments from—ꝛ— =... -=.= - 7. 70 to 9.00 
Great Britain 
Eight establishments fromm ......--.----c000---- 7. 60 to 10. 


The report goes on to say: 
The Southern States, it will be seen, can manufacture pig iron more 
oar than any other part of the country, as the materials entering into 
cost less. 
The report also, under the head of “character of labor,” says: 
CHARACTER OF LABOR. 


The labor employed in the ore and coal mines and in the furnaces them- 
selves is as well if not better paid in the South than in the fron districts of 


of the Southern workingman isin uence higher, av 
$485 in the Waren and 881 


As another evidence of the growing prosperity of the South, I 
give the following statement showing the values of certain ex- 
pona from ports south of Baltimore for the fiscal years ending 

une 30, 1860 and 1890. 


Exports of iron and steel and manufactures ot 
TEX DOLE OF CORN cos ia ace Saw po eweg acess ES 
Exports of wood and manufactures of 


Mr. KILGORE. I would suggest that the committee risa, 
and that the gentleman [Mr. WHEELER of Alabama] have the 
privilege of the floor to-morrow morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. With that understanding, does the gen- 
tleman from Texas make a motion? 

Mr. KILGORE. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Thursday, March 31. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Mr. Chairman, when I yielded 
the floor in order that the House might adjourn it was with the 
understanding that I should have possession of the floor when 
the debate was resumed, and I ask permission now to p 
and occupy the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whenthe debate was resumed the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] was engaged in public busi- 
ness, but the Chair will now submit the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama that he proceed at this time. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. W. of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, at the time I 
2 the floor temporarily I had just read from the proceed - 

of the Iron and Coal Association, showing that after the tar- 
iffact of 1883 and after the election of the Forty-eighth Congress, 
which filled this House with alarge Democratic majority, which 
was accepted as an indication to the nations of Europe that the 
Democratic idea of opening the markets of the world and enter- 
ing into competition in those markets with land and other 
European countries was to prevail with the people of the United 
States, the manufacturing industries of Europe, which had made 
unprecedented progress under the idea-of continued protection 
in America, to languish. 

The statement which I read from the Iron and Coal Associa- 
tion shows that the progress of those European industries remedy 
declined from 1882 to 1888, and that depression continued un 

Mr. Blaine announced to the world that the Republican idea of 
protection was again to dominate in this country, the idea of ex- 
clusion and noncompetition in the markets of the world. 

During the period from 1882 to 1888, when it seemed probable 
that American manufacturers and farmers were about to open 
the markets of the world to the products of their toil, every in- 
dustry in this country made unprecedented progress. We 
doubled our productsof iron; we more than doubled our products 
of steel, and increased in every way all our manufactures of a 
kindred kind. Butfrom the moment when it was announced, 
upon the authority of so great a man as James G. Blaine, that 
the Republican idea was again to be restored in this country, 
every industry in Europe, which had 8 for seven years, 
took a new impetus, and the progress of the manufacturers in 
every European country was greater in the years 1889 and 1890 
than ever before in the history of the world. And while they 
were p with rapid strides, while this stimulus was 

iven to those European industries, the industries of America, 
which it is the duty of our own people to foster and encourage 
by proper laws, were without exception in a languishing condi- 
tion. As I read from that report, our production of pig iron fell 
off 10 per cent, our production of steel fell off more than 40 per 
cent, and every kindred industry showed a like depression. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, that these facts, verified as they are 
by the organ of protection which I hold in my hand, are suffi- 
cient to show that the Democratic idea is correct; that the only 
way to increase the progress and prosperity of American manu- 
factures and American farms, is to increase and widen the mar- 
kos for the productions of the toil of our people in those indus- 

ries. 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. BROSIUS] 
tells us that protection is the way to increase the wages of our 
working people, that protection is the way to save our people 
from the condition of the un labor of Europe. Does not the 

ntleman know and have I not sufficiently demonstrated that 

reat Britain, which he denounces as a free-trade country, pays 
its laborers twice as much as protected Germany, protected 
France, or any other protected country of Europe, and, in many 
industries, pays its working people higher wages than are paid 
anywhere else on earth? Can there be a greater fallacy than for 
a man on this floor to assert that a contracted market, that lan- 
guishing industries, can have the effect to increase the wages of 

bor in those industries? 

I have before me a list of sixty great industries of our country 
which have reduced the wages of their operatives from 10 to 40 per 
cent, and I challenge any gentleman on this floor to show a sin- 
gle instance since the enactment of the McKinley bill where any 
manufacture has increased the wages of its operatives toa higher 

int than that at which they stood before the passage of the 

Kinley act. Mr. Chairman, I made some allusion the other 
day to the effect of the protective system on the rural districis 
of our land. I made some allusion to the effect of that system 
upon the States which were the loudest in demanding it as what 

ey believed to be a system of beneficence. I stated that in 
every State where protection existed the rural districts had lost 
in the last ten years in both population and wealth. Istated that 
the farm home, the home of the American citizen, which it was 
the proud duty and the proud pleasure of Americans to estab- 
lish and maintain, was fast passing out of existence. 

Ishall show that the farm home, Mr. Chairman, is the nursery 


and has been the nursery of all the great men of whom our coun- 
try boasts. The farm home and the education and associations 
of that home have given us all our statesmen, all our great war- 
riors, all our army commanders, all our most eminent jurists, all 
our most eminent divines. 8 

I have some statistics which prove conclusively the verity of 
my assertions. 

FARM VALUES IN MAINE REDUCED BY TARIFF LAWS. 

No State has been represented more ably in Congress than 
the State of Maine. Senator Morrill, Senator Hampden, Sena- 
tor and Secretary Blaine, Senators FRYE and HALE, S er 
REED, and Mr. DIN GLE have exercised a controlling influence 
in the legislation of our country during the last third of a cen- 
tury. If protective tariff laws could by any possibility be framed 
to build up a country, Maine would certainly be the richest, the 
most prosperous, and the most progressive spot on the face of 
the globe. I shall therefore ask the indulgence of the House 
while I call their attention to the effect of tariff legislation upon 
the rural districts of that State. It would be an insult to those 
great men to charge that they had not done eve ing in their 
power to give to their State the full beneficent effect of a protec- 
tive tariff, and it would also be an insult to those gentlemen to 
insinuate that they had not done all in their power to prevent 
their State suffering from any of the evil effects which the Dem- 
ocratic party insist will befall any land which is subjected to laws 
of that character. 

As Mr. DINGLEY has assumed the burdenof defending the ex- 
treme idea of protective tariff as illustrated by the McKinley 
bill, I will commerce by throwing some light upon the condition 
of his district. 

In my remarks heretofore I have shown that all the legisla- 
tion of the Republican party is in favor of the rich and against 
the poor; that it seeks to build up stupendous monopolies and 
destroy individual effort; that it destroys the virtuous and happy 
home of the farmer and builds up great planting syndicates; 
that with its centralizing tendencies, while it may build up the 
wealth and population of cities where virtue is at a minimum, it 
is with unerring certainty destroying the prosperity and reduc- 
ing the population of the farming country where virtue and the 
highest American manhood are and have always been at a maxi- 
mum. 

The reduction in population and wealth in the farming dis- 
tricts was bad enough between 1870 and 1880, and I will now 
show their decrease in wealth and population as shown by the 
census between the years 1880 and 1890. 

It will be seen that no less than thirty-nine towns in Mr. DING- 
LEx's district show a decided loss in the valuation of property 
during the ten years from 1880 to 1890, and all but three of the 
thirty-nine towns show a loss of population during the same pe- 
riod. There are many other towns in Maine which the census 
shows lost in population, but as they did not lose in wealth I have 
omitted them from the table. 


List of one hundred rural townships in Maine which since 1850 have lost in both 
i population and wealth. 


Name of town. 


$22,724 | 8878. 240 142 
304,260 | 329, 583 114 
415,486 | 351,006 195 
445,353 | 432, 447 29 

52, 179 51, 904 13 
202,027 254, 196 89 
227/213 | 22851 205 
183,095 | 173.044 111 
107, 823 20, 807 117 
290,968 275,522 185 

— 140,260 | 131,803 
A 148,252 |. 117,208 170 
Ee 69, 866 69,530 . 
470,917 | 453.515 348 
202,887 188.621 118 
1€0,245| 14,157 110 
231,911 217, 803 155 

302 754 348,506 232 

98, 308 96, 021 40 

81, 804 75, 177 111 
212,582 222.400 193 
493,631 | 471,889 231 
274,502 | 268" 983 166 
451,330 | 383,514 184 
291,200 | 251,702 it 
393,381 | 357, 275 230 
669,688 | 454,980] 1, 177 
490, 080 495, 777 67 
129,857 102.117 106 

„188,980 | 502 25 
167,316 | 162,724 169 
338,802 | 283, 287 175 
325,290 | 307,688 124 
302,088 | 281.196 226 
320,664 | 318,980 208 
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That the values given for the year 1891 are in all respects full, 
is shown by the Census Bulletin, No. 162, which I hold in my 
hand and from which these figures are taken. It says, paged: 


The valuation herein given is that reported March 11, 1891, by the State 
commission See a —.— the resolution of the State Legislature ap- 


proved Fe . 

taxed 05 assessed at 
sta full rales, and the reports indicate that such Valuation had been placed 
thereon generally, — upon real estate. 

This melancholy condition ought to iudues the most serious re- 
flection on the part of the distinguished gentlemen who repre- 
sent the State of Maine in Congress. 

AMERICAN SHIPPING DESTROYED BY REPUBLICAN LAWS. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] attempts to show 
that other causes than Republican legislation have occasioned a 
decline in our foreign carrying trade, and he makes an effort to 
show that the decline commenced in 1855. He says: 

Why do you not go back to the date when the decline commenced in 1855? 

In reply I will state that the gentleman is mistaken in his as- 
sumption. The decline in America’s foreign carrying trade and 
American tonnage did not commence in 1855. It commenced in 
1861 when Republicans commenced controlling the legislation of 
this country, and it has steadily declined since that date, as is 
shown from the table I have prepared, giving exact figures. 


Table showing total imports and exports carried in Amsrican vessels from 1855 
to 1891, and exports and imports per capita of population. 


$405, 485, 462 
507, 247, 757 
381, 516, 788 


From this table we see that from 1855 to 1860, under Demo- 
cratic rule, we increased the carrying trade in American vessels 
over $100,000,000, and also increased our payee trade per 
capita; and we also see that from 1860 to 1891 we lost nearly two- 


thirds of our total ing trade, and that, while in 1860 our 
carrying trade amoun to $17 for each inhabitant, in 1891 it 
had fallen io $3 for each inhabitant. Had the laws of the Re- 
publican party been as favorable to American shipping as those of 
the Democratic party, and had we maintained our carrying trade 
er capita as it was in 1860, the total amount in 1891 should have 
n far in excess of $1,000,000,000, more than five times the 
pitiful results given us by thirty years of sa Carrion legislation. 
Again, in 1855 the percentage of the world’s tonnage carried 
in American vessels was 75.60, and in 1891 it had fallen to 11.94. 
American ships engaged in foreign trade were 2,496,894 tons on 
December 31, 1860, and now it has fallen to 900,000 tons. 
This fearful wrong inflicted upon American shipping by the 
Republican party can not be refuted orexplained by any adyocate 
of protective duties. 


MILLIONAIRES AND SUFFERING POVERTY. 

For every palace built by wealth created by yoursystem there 
have been wrecked thousands of happy homes where dwelt hon- 
est, industrious, and contented tillers of the soil. 

Building a few palaces and wrecking millions of farm homes 
has marked the history of Republican legislation. You have 
created a few millionaire barons, and in doing this you havesunk 
millions of happy farmers into poverty, and many of these intoa 
condition of absolute vassalage. The happy unmortgaged farm 
home occupied and worked by its true owner you have destroyed, 
and in its place you have substituted the tenant, and arə fastre- 
ducing the tenant to the vassal. 

Millionaires and palaces on the one side, factory men and 
women crowded into comfortless, unwholesome tenements on the 
other. This is the result of Republican legislation and domina- 
tion. And every one of you is responsible for this crime to your 
country and to your God. No; not to your god, but to the God 
of Heaven. Your god is Mammon. 

The farm home which you have wrecked is and for agos has 
been the nursery of virtue, the highest type of virtue, the out- 
come of which is the noblest specimen of manhood. 

From the farm home have sprung the great men to whose ef- 
forts are due all the greatness, grandeur, nobility, p and 
virtue which have made our loved country the richest, most 
powerful, and most virtuous nation of the earth. 

It is this nursery that Republican legislation is sweeping from 
existence. It is this nursery which can alone produce men able 
to perpetuate the American idea of virtue, patriotism, and man- 
hood which is being so rapidly destroyed by you. 

And in the name of that God who dispenses all good and com- 
mands us to be just to all men, I denounce you for this crime un- 
speakable, a crime against virtue, a crime against manhood, a 
crime against Christianity. 

OUR GREAT MEN FROM FARM HOMES. 

What is the character of men, what is the t; of men that 
are only to exist in the history of the past, if the legislation of 
the Republican party is to be continued? Whom have the farms 
of our country piyan to us since we began to be oneof the nations 
of the earth? The history of our country shows that to the farm 
home we are indebted for the men who have made our country 
great and the men who have created substantially all the stu- 
pendous wealth which exceeds that of any nationon earth. The 
most distinguished men of whom ourcountry boasts followed the 
vocation of farming, or at least they were nurtured during their 
boyhood days amid the beneficentsurroundingsof the farm home. 
Washington, the father of our country and the successful com- 
mander of our Revolutionary army, wasa farmer, and reared by 
his mother, a farmer's widow. 

Putnam, Wayne, Starke, Marion, Green, Lincoln, Mercer, and 
Sullivan were farm boys, and after reaching manhood followed 
the vocation of farmers. Grant, Lincoln, Lee, and Stonewall 
Jackson were reared upon farms. 

With scarcely any exception all the great men of our colonial 
days and the members of our Colonial and Continental Congresses 
were men who devoted themselves to the ennobling occupation 
of agriculture. The same is very largely true regarding the 
learned, wise, and eminent statesmen to whom we are indebted 
for the Constitution under which we live; for not only was the 
constitutional convention itself mostly composed of farmers, 
butthe conventions of the States which ratified that instrument 
were almost entirely com ofmen whohad bzenreared upon 
the farm and were following that profession as a vocation. 

Now, destroy the farm home, as is being done by Republican 
legislation, make farm life so unprofitable that the young men 
of intelligence, virtue, and manhood are driven from the coun- 
try home to the factory and to the kindred vocations of the me- 
tropolis, and from what source are we to draw the men who are 
to perpetuate the grand fabric created by the farmer statesmen 
of the past century? From whatsource are we to draw the great 
men who are to command our armies and defend the honor of 
our country and the liberties of our people? 
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But there is one more solemn and important question than any 
Ihave propounded. The mothers—God bless them !—of all the 
great men to whom I have referred and of whom I have spoken 
were wives reigning queen-like over these blessed country homes, 
which the Democratic party contend it is the first duty of Con- 
gress to preserve and which the Republican party use their most 
earnest efforts to destroy. Shall this character of woman, this 
most important element of our civilization, become only a mem- 
ory of the past? 

A COUNTRY HOME UNDER DEMOCRATIC RULE. 

Let us approach one of these homes with which the older 
members of this House are familiar. It is a spot of ground 
made beautiful by the hands and labor of those who dwell in 
the attractive cottage which we see in the distance, shaded by 
kingly oaks and stately elms; a spacious porch embowered with 
vines and flowers, gives evidence of the taste, culture and industry 
of the daughters of that household. In surrounding pastures of 
the richest green are grazing cattle, horses, sheep, and other 
animals of the farm. Within, everything is the perfection of 
order, neatness, and the most serene and peaceful tranquility. 
The mother and daughters are the embodiment of in enc 
culture and refinement. There is none of the cant of religion 
nor the affectation of the shoddy aristocrat. Allis ease and 
that charming modesty which characterizes the highest type of 
the American woman. r 

In the library are the Bible, religious books, and works which 
comprise every class and kind of the best literature. The father 
and sons are noble specimens of intellectual and physical man- 
hood; they are the kind of men who have led and filled our armies, 
and in those armies have always proved the bravest of the brave. 
The boys we see are of the kind from whom haye sprung our 
most eminent divines, our greatest lawyers and jurists, most pro- 
found statesmen, most distinguished inventors; and it is from 
such that every vocation in cities has recruited its most success- 
ful and honored members. 8 

There was a something, I migni say an indescribable something, 
in this natural and unartificial life so true and near to nature, 
and so ennobling to man that made the American farmer the 
best type of honor, integrity, industry, virtue, and courage. 

Suck were the homes of the American ople under a govern- 
mentcontrolled by the Democratic party. The destruction of such 
homes commenced with the inauguration of Republican legisla- 
tion. The census returns show that more than one-half of the 
farms tilled by their owners haye passed away and those that are 
left painfully contrast with the farm home of from a quarter toa 
third of a century ago. 

CHURCHES WHICH ARE PASSING AWAY. 

In the church of God near by these homes we heard expounded 
the principles of Christ's pure religion in pleasant contrast with 
F and unprofitable theological discussions; 
and we listened to the sweet, fresh voices of those pure country 
maidens in contrast to the operatic strains which t our ears 
in the artificial hired choirs of the artificial worship of artificial 
city life. 

What effect has Republican legislation had upon these sanc- 
tuaries where the example and commands of our Heavenl 
Father were taught in purity and truth; where the life an 
character of our Saviour Jesus Christ was made manifest to all 
men; where the Sermon on the Mount, unobscured by intricate 
theology, was expounded as the guide to a Christian life; where 
the way to heaven was unerringly pointed out, and where from 
infancy all were taught that it rested upon the narrow but beau- 
tiful pathway shaded by trees of living green and fringed by 
garlands of ips persed flowers, the happy travelers never turning 
to the slums of dissipation and worldly allurements upon one 
hand, or to the swamps of dishonesty and wickedness on the 
other? 

The evidences are painfully thrust upon us that these churches 
are becoming fewer and fewer every year, the numerical strength 
of their congregations constantly decreasing, and their means 
of maintenance annually growing less. In one of the 8 
churches of this city the Bishop of Märyland recently stated 
that thirteen country churches of one denomination in that State 
had closed within the last year, and from other sources we receive 
the adoring Spl aes that the congregations of forty rural 
parishes have found themselves unable to give proper supportto 
the churches, all of which under Democratice rule were in a 
most flouishing condition, 

I will read an extract from a letter from Cardinal Gibbons 
which confirms this view. 

While he has not at hand the means of ascertaining the numerical de- 
erease of church membership in country districts, the thinks it 
true, and you are safe in asserting that the condition of these churches in 


TANE aces has not shown the same rapid and remarkable that 
has been witnessed in cities. Doubtiess one of the causes, if not 3 
the greatest cause, has been the centralizing of wealth and power large 


cities, by which country people unable to find employment at home and not 
receiving from their farms returns proportioned to the labor and money ex- 
pended on them, flock into the cities. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Just a question. 
eat MILLIKEN. That was in the State of Maryland, I be- 

eve? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes, sir; and Maine is five 
times as bad. In Maine nearly every rural district has lost pop- 
ulation and wealth owing to your system of legislation; and 
many farm homes have bsen either destroyed or deserted, and 
those good, honest farmers who, under Democratic government, 
were very prosperous are being reduced by you to a condition 


of poverty and almost vassalace. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. All of which would be very nice to state 
5 see one condition, that it has not the slightest foundation in 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Cardinal Gibbons says—— 

Mr. MILLIKEN, I was about to say that the gentleman’s 
friends had better move into a Republican State if the walls of 
Zion” are so badly held up there as he says. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. A letter from Hon. R. P. Porter, 
dy ag a of the Census, fully confirms my position. Not 
only does he state that the Eleventh Census indicates a decline 
of population in purely agricultural districts, but that this de- 
cline is also indicated by the Tenth Census, showing that this 
distressing condition began to manifest itself very soon after the 
inauguration of the Republican plan of legislation of a centraliz: 
ing character. Mr. Porter says: 

I begin re ly to 57 that the statistics of the 
me a Ag y the stat f the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses 


of po: tion in uroly agricultural distriche and a corre- 
sponding growth of cities, thus affecting the churches as well as all other 
social Interests. 


I shall incorporate in my remarks other evidences showing 
how thoroughly the Republican system of protection is destroy- 
ing those country ch es where the Word of God is taught 
all purity and truth, where the Sermon on the Mount and true 
virtue in every walk of life is taught—where virtue and religion 
are held so much dearer by the people than theology and rhetoric. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman tell us what the duty 
is on churches and on religious teaching? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. COBB of Alabama). 
man from Alabama yield? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. 
question, if I can understand it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, I understood the gentleman to take the po- 
sition that in certain districts of the country the tariff has ex- 
cluded the ministers and shut up the churches. I would like to 
know what the duty is upon gospel preaching? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman knows very well 
that if industries in the rural districts are made unprofitable, 
as has been done by Republican legislation, the people become 
unable to maintain churches with the generosit sed charac- 
terized them in the times of their prosperity. y argument is 
a criticism on the centralizing tendency of Republican legisla- 
tion, benefiting the few at the expense of the many. The facts 
that I have presented show that your principles and policy have 
had the effect to create large fortunes which are centered in the 
cities and to make poverty and almost vassalage in the country 
homes of our people; and this, as the superintendent of 2 cen- 
sus says, and as Cardinal Gibbons says, is causing the closing u 
of churches in our country districts; the closing up of school- 
houses to the detriment of the manhood of America, because the 
manhood of America has largely been drawn from those homes 
which the principles advocated by the Republican party are so 
jast Aor 

Mr. N. Will the gentleman allow a further inter- 
ruption? 

r. WHEELER of Alabama, Yes. y, 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I want to say to the gentleman that any 
statement that the schoolhouses are being closed in New Eng- 
land, that there is not better educational facilities to-day than 
ever before in the history of this country, that the statement 
that the churches are being closed up and that public morals 
are not as thoroughly guarded as ever before, is a statement 
that no man can make who has any regard for his reputation for 
veracity. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I did not yield to the gentleman 
for a speech. ‘ 

I have not said one word regarding public morals; but I could 
with great propriety criticise the moral stature of statesmen 
who are responsible for the laws which they have enacted to ben- 
efit and enrich the few at the expense and to the detriment of the 
great mass of the people. 

MAINE INJURED BY PROTECTION, 

I gave the other gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] a list 
of some forty rural townships in his district which lost both in 
population and wealth during the last ten years. I see by the 
Mr. 


Does the gentle- 


I yield to the gentleman for a 


census returns that the district represented by my frien 
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MILLIKEN has fared about as badly as the district of Mr. DINGLEY. 
I hold in my hand the census bulletin of the population of Maine. 
The first thing that strikes my eye is the statement that Waldo 
County, the county honored by being the birthplace of my friend 
from e [Mr. MILLIKEN], and the county where he has al- 
ways resided and still resides, has lost a larger percentage of 
population than any other county in the State of Maine, the ex- 
pe angunga of Mr. Porter, the Superintendent of the Census, 
ing: 

Of the sixteen counties in the State ) seven show decreases, the larg- 
est decrease being 14.49 in Waldo and 11.38 in Lincoln Counties. 

Hancock County, also represented by my friend, lost heavily 
in 8 I see by a glance that thirty-two rural town- 
ships in the district of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. MILLIKEN] 
besides losing in population also lost in wealth during the last 
ten years. 

I refer to this unfortunate condition of affairs with feelings of 
deep regret; but it is my duty to call these gentlemen’s attention 
to the injury they are inflicting upon the people by the class 
legislation which they advocate. 

SCHOOLS INJURED BY PROTECTION. 

Now, in reply to the statement of the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. MILLIKEN] with regard to schoolhouses, in reply to his 
assertion to the effect that the schools of Maine are in a better 
condition than ever beforein the history of our country, in reply 
to his denial of my statement that school attendance in the rural 
districts has fallen off, I must express my t regret at his 
ignorance with regard to the condition of affairs in his own State 
and in his own home. 

It is my painful duty to inform him that the school system of 
his State, so far from being in a better condition than ever be- 
fore, has been wing worss and worse every year since the 

ear 1870, and what is more significant this deplorable condition 
most manifest in the gentleman’s own 7 © 

The following table, prepared and published by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, gives the statistics in detail. 


Table showing school attendance in Maine for the years 1870 and 1890. 


— zai] 38 
taq „ 
oe 4.548 4.870 
pares 9,735 6,910 
Waldo ..---_. 9, 357 6,533 
W. 10,748 | 11,003 
Ss eee NA NR REE ASST SI OC Tier REINA 13,471 10,908 


It will be seen by this table that the greatest per cent of loss 
is in Waldo County, the home and birthplace of the gentleman 
Mr. MILLIKEN], and that the next greatest percentage of loss 
in the county of Somerset, another county of the gentleman’s 
district. But in order to more fully illustrate the disastrous 
effect of Republican i ate upon schools in rural districts, I 
will now present a table showing the decrease in school at- 
tendance since 1875 in 248 rural townships of Maine. 

It is appalling and may shock the conscience of gentlemen 
who have advocated the disastrous legislation which has caused 
this sad condition, but I hope it may induce some of them to 
cease the advocacy of laws for the enrichment of the few and aid 
the Democratic party in the enactment of laws for the benefit of 
the masses of the people. The table is as follows: 


School enrollment of Maine, 1875 and 1890, in towns having an enrollment of 300 
or less in 1890. 


County and town. 


Androscoggin County: 
Greene... 
Leed. 
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School enrollment of Maine, 1875 and 1890, etc.—Continuéd. 


County and town. 


Aroostook County— 
Brid, 
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School enrollment of Maine, 1875 and 1890, etc.—Continued. 


County and town. 


Oxford County—Continued. 
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School enrollment of Maine, 1875 and 1890, ete—Continued. 


Waldo County—Continued. 
Morrill 
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128 
234 


60 
110 
23 
34 
8 
24 
194 
225 
90 
232 
259 
279 
197 
193 
206 
158 


To prevent a contradiction of my statements, I have thought 
it best to incorporate all these figures. They are from the re- 
port of a census taken under Republican management, and it 
may be presumed they have made the best showing posible for 
the Republican side of the question. These figures speak in 
thunder tones inst the pernicious class legislation which has 
caused this f condition. 


SQUALID MISERY OF THE POOR IN CITIES. 


From the beautiful picture of home life in the country, where 
children are reared under the watchful eyes of their parents 
amid good and healthful surroundings, let us turn to a picture 
of tenement life in our great cities. The farmer family I have 
described is one of the many millions of families who are sup- 
porting themselves by their daily toil. The comparison must 
therefore be with the laboring classes in cities. 

We all know the suffering and unfortunate surroundings of the 
wege earnérs of an American metropolis; but to recall them more 
vividly I will read a few extracts from a recent article by Rev. 
Morgan M. Sheedy, president of the Catholic Educational Union, 
page 310 of the March number of the Catholic Reading Circle 
Review. Articles from Christian Reviews of other denomina- 
tions present the same condition of things; but I select this be- 
cause it is a well-known fact that no one has a better opportunity 
than has the Catholic priest of sounding the depths of the misery 
and squalor existing among the poorer classes in cities. He 
says: 


e “sweating system,” but it is 
eplorable effects that follow from any or 
all of these three causes, can fully realize the nature and magnitude of these 
evils. They are simply appalling. 


Can anyone read these lines without realizing the ultimate effect 
upon ourcountry of having a large number of our people in moder- 
ate circumstances living amid the surroundings mentioned above? 
The writer proceeds: 


Let us look fora moment at the condition of life in one of the tenement 
districts in one of our American cities. What do we see? Children without 
Shoes, without hats, almost without clothing, are running the streets, their 
character being formed largely by unhealthy surroundings. It is safe tosay 
that, for the e of practical morality, mothers should have the leisure to 
look after their children. But social conditions are evidently such here that 
a kind of moral paralysis has supervened. Here and there we see a group of 
women listlessly passing away time with gossip and their “hoard of little 
maxims.” In another place we come across others, careworn and pinch- 
faced, who are eking out existence as weary toilers of the tub. 
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The writer then describes in strong and vivid 


the 
effect of such surroundings upon the rising generation, and shows 
that home virtues, one of the greatest of which is patriotism, can 
not, be learned where there is virtually no home life. 


placem Gish places for tie Sian MAAY water tage cams 
cal ‘or the muddy wai came 
the faces of the little 


struggle for existence that was daily 

the majo this question: 
to beget 

ing, home-loving 


ragged 
bab 


home-k 


who are playing in front of that low saloon a e corner? Are those girls, 
who are 9 of their surroundings stunted both morally and physically, 
likely to become virtuous wives and good mothers? 


. To this question we can not answer in the affirmative, for as- 
suredly we can not hope for good fruits from dwarfed and stunted 
plants deprived of air, sunshine, and nourishment. The reverend 

writer then pleads the cause of the laborer: 


lth: ofthe unity ty ip Maaki ani in field and 
wealth- producer comm A — an 
nations rich and 


that defends the country when 1 or domestic 
toes. It 18 virtue and that constitute the wark and sup- 

of the nation’s institutions in time eed On every tion, 
Een the workingman and his wife and are justly entitled in all 


well- 
comforts, the use of which, as S 
virtuous action. 
+ * * + * $ — 
‘To the end that the family lite should be Should be protected ig Ye todd 
mothers should have the time and means to bring iw 4 etr children in such a 
will become good citizens, sound robust in body, strong 


Eas ts BE eae er 2 


It is on the protection of home life that the destiny of our 
country depends, and one of the greatest evils that threatens 
this home sanctuary is the Loe We peace of our rural districts 
and the rush of . the great cities under the de- 
lusive idea that they be able to get better pay and more 
comfortable homes with the same amount of labor. The same 
writer in expatiating upon this subject says: 


a 
e rush of the rural population to the lar; 
ted. 8 


In this connection it is interesting to note the increase of the 
B of urban to suburban population since 1860. It is as 
ollows: 


tend population everywhere fi ities complicates th 
—— 1 — intensifies the Badenbe p ponite kena Political — 
will have to study out some means of putting a stop to the exodus that is 

taking place so rapidly. * + + . 
Political economists must, indeed, devise some means to stop 
the exodus of our country people by lightening the burdens of the 
farmer and allowing him a chance to make his labor profitable. 
of the “sweating system” the reverend author says: 


It is a system of industrial sla 
those of chattel slavery seem 


* = * + kd * 2 
We blush for Christian civilization when we are brought face to face with 
the horrors of this monstrous system. 


whose cruelties and oppressions make 
ul in comparison. 


e * s + * < * 
The work that is done in the sweating dens is for the most part performed 

It is the carne CAR or needlework. In these 
a. m, 


from suff 
that such a condition of things can , 
We are happy to state that this horrible system known as the 
“ sweating system“ has attracted the attention of our legislators, 
and is now being investigated by some of the legislative bodies: 


there are 75,000 sewing women. In Chi 
are themselves and others by 
a miserable 


Think of it! The atherless children compelled to 
sew sixteen hours a day for 40 cents, getting 80 cents fora lady's cl which 
the employer sells for 8, or 50 cents for making a dozen pairs of or 


75 cents for making fifteen shirts! ; 
Another phase of this ae one fully illustrated in my 
remarks in another connection, is touched upon by this writer. I 


allude to the great injury inflicted upon the education of the 
children of our country. 


Swen ” establishments. Thousands of children are up in those 
sections of our cities where this system prevails, who not only can not read 
or write English, but are unable to read or write inany language. . And these 
children, physically deteriorated, neglected in their morals, degraded bi 
their surroundings and deadly sanitary conditions, will be the American citi 
zens of the future. 

Ignorance, illiteracy, physical deterioration, degraded morals, 
deadly sanitary conditions; these are mentioned as some of the 
evils which result from Republican domination and Republican 
laws. This condition of the laboring classes in cities gives some 
idea of the deterioration of manh and womanhi in cities 
as compared with the pure, virtuous, healthy life of a third of a 
century ago. It will not be denied that much of the virtue and 
manhood which has been a marked characteristic of Americans 
came from the beneficial discipline and association of the farm 
home. The country home was the unit and foundation of gov- 
ernment, and as that passes away the foundation of the Ame 
idea of government is also passing away. 

In a recent article statictics were produced showing the ver 
few children in families of manufacturing and other ae 
cities of the North, and the marked contrast in this respect with 
families in rural districts. 

In the country itis not unusual to see large families, often num- 
bering from eight to ten persons, and sometimes even more, while 
in manufacturing centers large families are the exception. 

With an increase in the city population during the last thirty 
years from 16 per cent to 29 per cent, it might be expected that 

e entire country would show a general average decrease inthe 
number of persons in a family. 

I haye before me Census Bulletin No. 19, which informs us that 
the number of persons in a family in the United States was 5.28 
in 1860, 5.09 in 1870, 5.04 in 1880, and 4.93 in 1890, showing a con- 
stant decrease. 

On page 6 the bulletin says: 

The a number of persons to a family for the United States as a 
whole has steadily decreased. The decrease in the North Atlantic division 
has been particularly marked. 

And as might be expected, the report says: 7 

The greatest decrease in this division is found in Maine. 

The bulletin, however, shows that in States where the people 
are 1 agricultural, pee in the Southern States, the 
condition is reversed. It says: 


the same increases are 
shown, as in Alabama from 4.92 in 1870 to 5.27 in 1890; in Mississippi, from 
4.96 to 5.35; and in Louisiana, from 4.60 to 5.23. . 

This is positive evidence that in those sections of our country 
where the rural population predominates the number of persons 
in families has constantly increased; on the contrary, where the 
rural population is lessening, as compared with the population 
cities, the number of persons in families is continually on the 

ecrease. 
CONNECTICUT INJURED BY PROTECTION. 

ntleman [Mr. MILLIKEN] in his remarks refers 
to all of New England I will give him some statistics regarding 
the State of Connecticut, where the manufacturing interests are 
very large compared with the size of the State. 

From 1850 to 1860, under a tariff which Republicans call free 
trade, she trebled her aggregate wealth and much more than 
doubled her ren a per capita. 

From 1860 to 1890, under Republican tariff, her wealth per 
capita fell to almost one-half, and the wealth of the farmers of 
that State in 1890 was about one-fifth what it was in 1860. 

To be exact, the census shows that in 1850 the estimated value 
of property assessed was $420 per papie; in 1860 it increased to 

, an increase of 137 per cent; and after thirty P Reba of pro- 
tection we find that in 1890 it had fallen to $614, a 

r cent. 

Phe census reports of 1890 on this subject have not been pub- 
lished, but I give below the reports of agricultural products of 
Connecticut for 1850, 1860, and 1880. It will be seen that nearly 
every farming industry increased from 1850 to 1860, and nearly 
every farming industry decreased from 1860 to 1880. 


But as the 


ecrease of 39 


1860. 1830. 
20, 813 12, 286 
309,107 | 137, 563 
2,050,835 | 1,880, 421 
1,522,218 | 1,009,708 
‘san | 2375 
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The gentleman will therefore see that from 1850 to 1860, a period 


of ten years, the 1 and wealth of Connecticut trebled un- 
der what you call a free-trade tariff, and the individual wealth 
of the people more than doubled averaging $420 per capita in 1850, 
and almost $1,000 in 1860; while from 1860 to 1890, under Republi- 
can rule and Republican protection, the wealth of the individual 
in Connecticut has fallen to less than two-thirds what it was in 
1860. 

But as the sole pu of the bill we are discussing is to place 
wool on the free list, I will call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that under a high posano tariff on wool, the wool in- 
dustry in Connecticut fell from 83,884 sheep in 1870 to 46,759 in 
1889, and du the same time the sheep industry in all New 
England fell off some 20 per cent. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow one more question? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does not my friend know that at the time, 
and the only time in this country when we had practically free 
trade, that was during the Confederation, that in Connecticut in 
one year more than five hundred farms were sold for taxes? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The gentleman could not possi- 
bly have suggested a more unfortunate illustration. He could 
hardly have made a more incorrect statement. In the days of 
the Confederation the people were farther from free trade than 
at any 21 in the history of our Government. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the gentleman disputes that, he has not 
read the history of his country. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The history of our country 
shows that during the days of the Confederation all the colonies 
levied duties on many imports from foreign countries. 

TARIFFS PRIOR TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

I recall 3 that they levied duties upon wines and many 

roducts of the West Indies, which on account of their prox- 
mity were seeking markets in our country. But, worse than 
that, they maintained a system of protective duties against each 
other. An article manufactu in Massachusetts starting 
southward land would have been subject to duty when it 
crossed the Connecticut line; it would be taxed again on reach- 
ing New York; if sent from New York to New Jersey it would 
be again taxed; if sent from that State to Pennsylvania another 
duty would be levied; if sent to Delaware it would be taxed 
again; if sent from that State to Maryland it would besubject to 
another importduty,and soon. Additional importduties might 
under those laws have been laid upon it as it entered Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

So far from the days of the Confederation being days of free 
trade, the tariff laws were the most pernicious, destructive, and 
onerous that have ever afflicted this or anyother country. The 
only wonder is that any of the farms escaped sale for taxes. 
For eight hundred years England had adhered to the protective 
system, and after seven years of war to free ourselves from the 
evils of English domination it is remarkable but true that the 
colonies adopted the English idea of extreme protection, each 
colony enac tariff laws against all the other colonies. 

It took but a short time to convince people that this was a de- 
structive policy, and these tariff laws were among the main 
causes that led to the establishment of our Government under the 
Constitution, and the clauses of the Constitution which were 
adopted with most unanimity were those which 8 the 
levying of duties upon articles exported from any State, and that 
clause which says that no vessel bound to or from one State shall 
be obliged to Rey duties in another. 

I will read the exact language from the Constitution: 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 
No ce shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one State over that of another; nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

If the farming industry of any State could have thrived under 
a protective tariff, that State would certainly have been New 
Jersey. With New York, Brooklyn, and P elphia in close 
proximity it would be supposed a State thus si would have 
thrived under any character of laws; but by examining the statis- 
tics we find that while the wealth per capita almost doubled from 
1850 to 1860 under a low tariff, it ac y decreased from 1860 to 
1890 under a Republican tariff. From 1850 to 1860 the total value 
of the New Jersey farms increased 50 per cent, and from 1860 to 
1880 they only increased 5 per cent. 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. If the gentleman will allow an 


8 
Mr. ELER of Alabama. With pleasure. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Do J understand the gentleman 
to claim that the peog between 1846 and 1861 was a period of 
great pri ass this country? 

Mr. Rof Alabama. It was a p of the test 
8 that has ever been known in this country. Every in- 

ustry flourished because the laws did not attempt to foster one 
at the mse of another. The people were allowed toa ter 
extent to follow the vocations of their choice untrammeled and 
unvexed by exacting, annoying, and partisan legislation. Our 
shipping, our manufactures, and our agriculture all enjoyed un- 
exampled propor 

ee a D. TAYLOR. I only wanted to know if you 
thought so. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I knowit to betrue. There it 
no thinking about it; it is a fact. 

REMARKABLE PROSPERITY FROM 1845 TO 1861. 

From 1846 to 1861 the tonnage of our shipp eng in 
foreign trade was more us than at any other period; it 
increased from 903,307 tons to 2,496,894 tons, an increase of sub- 
stantially 300 per cent in fifteen years; our exports of domestic 
merchandise Increased from $101,907,734 in 1 to $316,242,423 
in 1860, an advance of much more than 300 per cent; 8 
of railroads increased from 4,930 miles in 1846 to 31,286 in 1861, 
an increase of more than 600 per cent. 

All our histories show that business of all kinds flourished be- 
tween 1846 and 1850, but I can not give accurate figures regard- 
ing manufacture and agriculture during those four years, as our 


census statistics on those subjects are confined to d years. 
Even Mr. Blaine, in his t work, on page 196, speaks in glow- 
ing terms of the four condition of the ess of our 


country at the time of the election of Gen. Taylor, two years 
after the enactment of what the Republicans call the free-trade 
tariff of 1846. In referring to that period, Mr. Blaine says (I 
read from a speech I delivered in this Hall on May 5, 1888): 


rath dee. Goch yp! Boks od ge eager es sarees nag rg Bee 
tempt, even ere been desire, to change tariff. Gen. Taylor had 
1 


I will pause here to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR]to the fact that this tariff law of 
1846 which Mr. Blaine so eulogized was not only called a free- 
trade tariff by the people at large, but Mr. Blaine himself so 
designated it. Turning to page 105 of Mr. Blaine's book, I find 
this expression: 

The free-trade tariff of 1646 was passed. 


I hope the , Palate from Ohio[Mr. JOSEPH D, TAYLOR] will 
observe that Mr. Blaine states the principles embodied in the 
tariff of 1846 were approved not only among the people, but also 
among the protective economists, and to a large extent among 
the manufacturers. 

I will now read further from the quotation from Mr. Blaine’s 
book, which I read in my speech of May 5, 1888: 


ltis not surprising, therefore, that * * * the Democratic Congr in 
the session of Pierce's Administrati enced wane had AINO tenes 


since 

— ©, and was indeed concurred in by a considerable 

Having shown the progress from 1846 to 1850, I will now show 
from the census returns the marvelons progress in both manu- 
factures and agriculture, from 1850 to 1860, and its beneficent ef- 
fect upon the value of 1 and the wealth of all the Ped 

In 1 the capital inv in manufactures was $533,245,351, 
in 1860 it was $1,009,855,715, an increase of about 100 per cent. 

In 1850 materials used in factories were valued at „123,822, 
in 1860 the material used in factories amounted to 81,031, 605, 092, 
an increase of nearly 100 per cent; and the manufactured prod- 
ucts of the factories of the United States in 1850 were $1,019,106,- 
616; in 1860 these products were $1,855,861,676, another increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. 


The assessed value of all property in the United States in 1850 
amounted to $6,024,666,909, and in 1860 to $12,084,560,000, an in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. 
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In 1850 the farms in the United States were worth $3,271,575,- 
426, and in 1860 they were valued at $6,645,045,007, another in- 
crease of more than 100 per cent. 


JUST AND WISE LAWS BROUGHT PROSPERITY. 


This great prosperity was due to the anal and just laws of 
that time. They were not enacted to build up one industry at 
the expense of another; they were not so framed as to benefit 
the rich and oppress the r; the taxes bore heaviest upon 
articles of luxury used by the rich, and lightest upon articles of 
necessity which were purchased by the r. 

All the duties were ad valorem, that is a certain per cent on 
the costof imported articles and therefore those of a cheap char- 
acter paid a duty proportioned to their actual value. Blankets 
were taxed about 15 to 20 per cent; and therefore a blanket cost- 
ing $2 was taxed but 30 cents, while a blanket costing $10 was 
taxed $2. Republicans arrange their taxes i weight, and a 
coarse klanket weighing 8 pounds and worth only $1 would under 
such a law be taxed as high as $4; while a very fine blanket, 
weighing only 2 pounds, would be taxed only $1, although its 
original cost might have been $20 to $30. 

It adi just such laws as this that Republicans have thrown 
the burden of taxation upon the laboring people, and virtually 
exempted the rich from bearing any material portion of the bur- 
dens of the Government. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Well, what did Millard Fillmore 
mean in his message, and James Buchanan in his message, when 
they pointed out the distress which prevailed, and the sufferings 
white rvaded the country at that very time? 

Mr. EELER of Alabama. Well, Mr.Chairman, there was 
no pororty and no suffering pervading the industrial classes 
at that time, and I am confident that the gentleman is mis- 
taken as to the tenor of the messages of Mr. Fillmore and Mr. 
Buchanan. There may have been a temporary check of the mar- 
velous prosperity which blessed our country in some few localities; 
in 1857 there Was a financial stringency caused by excessive credit 
and overtrading, but this had no material effect upon the labor- 
ing and industrial classes. 

James Buchanan or Millard Fillmore had lived to see the 
baneful effects of Republican laws which disgrace our statute 
books to-day, building up a few millionaires and reducing a great 
mass of the people to poverty; suffering, and almost v: age 

ou would haye heard a protest from these men which would 

ave resounded from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But the quo- 
tations I have read from Mr. Blaine’s book and the statistics I 
have given him from the census entirely refute the idea sug- 
gested by the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Then one other question, and I 
will not poate the gentleman again. Why was it that from 
the time of Christopher Columbus—from the discovery of Amer- 
ica—down to 1860 the entire aggregate wealth of the United 
States of all kinds only amounted to $16,000,000,000, whereas 
from 1860 to the present time the wealth of this country of all 
kinds has risen to $75,000,000,000, or nearly five times as much 
in twenty-five years as was accumulated in this country in three 
hundred and fifty years? 

Mr. WHE of Alabama. The gentleman’s statement is 
W no means accurate and is very misleading. During the last 

irty years properties like the telegraph, telephone, and rail- 
roads have been capitalized to enormous figures, giving a large 
increase in aggregate valuation; and I am very glad that, owing 

to inventions and developments in the arts, the world’s progress 
has been extremely gratifying during this period; but the Re- 
publican party can not properly claim credit for these advan- 
tages. 


GREATEST INCREASE OF WEALTH UNDER DEMOCRATIC RULE. 


The census returns show that in the ten years from 1850 to 
1860, under Democratic rule, the assessed value of property in 
the United States more than doubled, increasing from $6,024,- 
666,909 in 1850 to $12,084,560,005 in 1860. During the next ten 
years, when Republicans had absolute and unrestricted control 
of every branch of our Government, the assessed value of prop- 
erty only increased to $14,178,986,732, an increase of but 17 per 
cent, the lowest rate of increase ever known in the history of 
our country. In 1874 Democrats elected a majority in the House 
of Representatives, and all industries were revived, and in 1880 
our property, due solely to Democratic influence, had increased 
to $16,902,993,543, an increase of 20 per cent. 

In 1884 Mr. Cleveland was elected, and during the four years 
of his Administration confidence was restored, industries of all 
kinds flourished, the Southern States were restored to absolute 
self-rule and immediately sprang forward with a wonderful pros- 
5 As a consequence the assessed value of property in the 

nited States by the census of 1890 showed an increase to $24, - 
249, 585,804, an increase of almost 50 per cent. 

These facts show that more than one-half, and possibly two- 


thirds of the increase in the value of property since 1860, is due 

to a stoppage of criminal extravagance and the enactment of 

economic and salutary laws by a Democratic House of Represent- 

atives, and to the honesty, wisdom, and beneficence of Cleve- 

land’s Administration. La hter.] And let me say to the 

8 there has been a f ing off ever since Cleveland was 
efeated and Harrison inaugurated. 

Mr. DALZELL. Now you are joking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Does not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] know that during Mr. Harrison's 
Administration properties of all kinds have fallen to an average 
of about one-half the value they had when Mr. Cleveland was 
President? Does he not know that the iron industries of Penn- 
sylvania, which were prosperous during Mr. Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration are now more depressed than ever before in the history 
of the State? Does he not know that nearly $100,000,000 in gold 
left this country for Europe during last year, about double the 
amount exported during the four years of Mr. Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration? ` 

Does not the gentleman know that Mr. Cleveland handed over 
a surplus of hundreds of millions to Mr. Harrison, and that in 
three years, under Republican Administration, this vast sum, to- 
gether with nearly a billion and a half dollars collected from the 
people, has been dissipated and that the Treasury is in almost 
a bankrupt condition? Does he not know that wages have been 
reduced in nearly all the factories of Pennsylvania and that dire- 
fuldistress pervades our country from Maine to the western bounds 
of Kansas? Does he not know that our exports of breadstuffs 
fell off last year $26,804,271, and that during the last few years 
our exports of farm products have fallen off over $200,000,000. 

This 1s a condition sought for by American manufacturers. 
They know that every ship that sails with the farmer's product 
is bound to bring back the manufactured articles of other coun- 
tries; and the e party in its mad desire to protect the 
manufacturing industries of this country, without regard to the 
interests of the great masses of the . community, or the 
people at large, is opposed to any system which will bring these 
manufac products in exchange for our agricultural prod- 


ucts. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coss in the chair). The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. r. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman have five minutes further, as about 
that much time was taken up in interruptions on this side. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I move that he have all the time he wants. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I am unwilling to accept more 
than a brief extension of time. While I have much more I 
mode tke to say, there are others we all wish to hear upon this 
subject. 

r. MILLIKEN. Let him have all the time he wants. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first submit the request 
for unanimous consent. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be allowed to proceed so long as he desires to speak. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Our time is limited and there are several 
other gentlemen who desire to speak. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I would like five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked tlat the gen- 
nome be allowed to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The opponents of tariff reform 
commit a terror when they attempt the application of argu- 
ments which are found in speeches of fifty years ago to sustain the 
8 assumed by the advocates of protection at this time. 

ifty years ago we were not a manufacturing country. Now we 
are the greatest manufacturing country on earth. Inmany staple 
products we excel Great Britain; and leaving out that country, we 
exceed all other countries combined in the extent and value of the 
output of our farms and factories. We produces cheaper than any 
other country, and we ought to excel in exports and successfully 
compete with all nationalities in the markets of the world. The 
tariff question should cease to be political. It should be consid- 
ered solely as an economic problem. As far back as 1884 I ex- 
pressed my views in these words: 

I think all will concede that successful manufactories are very important, 
if not essential, elements to the prosperity of agricultural interests. Cer- 
tainly, all will concede that in a country like ours, where we have such 
abundant raw material—coal, iron, copper, timber, cotton, and wood—we 
ought to excel all other nations in the variety and extent of our manufac- 
t S. No one will deny the fact that the tarit law of March 3, 1883, and the 
law which was repealed at that date, utterly failed to even approximate 
hae thane laws we have not succeeded in selling the products of our fac- 
tories to any extent in foreign markets, but, quite the cont , we have 


seen England supply the world with fabrics, and get prices for them much 
lad to sell the same articles, while at the same 


higher than we would be g 
time we have seen our home markets glutted by overproduction; and we 
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have not seen factory operatives enjoying steady and well paid work, and 
to-day we see Bismarck recommend that the chs treble the duty on 
American wheat and allow it to stand untouched upon cereals. It 
seems to me that the tariff question should be ed as a problem of politi- 
cal economy, the solution of which would be to find what laws will do most 
toward stimulating and 5 the industries of our country. To at- 
tain this I think the tariff must be revised so as to be fair to all interests, so 
as to enco a trade with foreign nations, so as to bear heaviest upon 
articles of luxury and lightest upon articles of necessity. 


These were my views twelve years ago, and they are my views 
at this time. Inorder to carry them into practical operation, 
early in 1888 I introduced a bill to establish a bureau upon which 
would devolve the duty of investigating this important subject, 
and by a method similar to trials in courts, the bureau could de- 
termine the merits of every proposed change in the tariff. 

My bill was as follows: ct 


Be it enacted, etc., That a bureau, in the Treasury Department, is hereby 
rerated and established, which shall be known as the Tariff Statistical Bu- 
reau, which shall consist of one chief tariff statistician and four associate 

statisticians, who shall be selected with special reference to their famil- 
larity with the general subject of tariff taxation, and their ability to collate, 
classify, and tabulate the results of their statistical investigations, all of 
whom shall be appointed by the President. : 

SEC. 2. That it shall be the duty of this bureau to secure, and keep con- 
stantly on file, the tariff lawsof countries; also, as far as practicable, to 
investigate, collate, and compile information sho the effect of said laws 
u the ty of the countries by which they are enacted, their 
effect upon the la and industries of those countries, and especially their 
effect the general joe grec sf the labor, and manufacturing, and other 
industries of the Uni States. 

Sxc. 3. That any citizen or corporation of the United States shall be privi- 
leged, either in writing or personally or by counsel, to submit to and urge 
upon the attention of said bureau propositions or suggestions as to any 
amendments to, or modifications of, existing tariff laws, and it shall be the 
duty of said bureau to receive and properly file all such written or printed 
propositions or suggestions, and, when submitted in writing or by oral argu- 
ment, all such propositions or suggestions shall be duly considered by said 
bureau, and their conclusions as to the probable effect of such amendments 
to, or modifications of, the tariff laws upon any special enterprise or indus- 
try, as well as a effect upon the labor and general industries of the 
United States, S be reported to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That the business of the bureau and its modes of ure shall be 
subject to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
think best calculated to secure the prompt and efficient d 


thereof furnished to ora poron having business with the bureau. 
Sec. 5. The chief of said bureau shall receive a sal. ef S, 000 per annum, 


tary of the Treasury, such elerks as may be required to insure the prompt and 
efficient dispatch of the business of the bureau. 

SEC. 6. That it shall be the may ee the Secretary of the ; Propers to cause 
suitable and convenient roo: the city of Washington, properly lighted, 
mary stationary and other articles to be supplied and the necessary printing 
sary 8 
pay 5 done for the said bureau. ve 

My bill received a favorable and unarimous report from the 
committee to which it was referred, and was placed on the Cal- 
endar early in 1888, but failed to become a law. Six months af- 
terwards Senator Plumb introduced the same bill into the Sen- 
ate. I have reintroduced my bill at the beginning of every Con- 
gress, and I believe the time will soon come when such a meas- 
ure will receive the support of a large majority of both Houses 


of Congress. 
Such a bureau, com of men able and nonpartisan, would 
do much towards placing our commerce upon a healthy and pros- 


perous basis. Its investigations would very soon result in the 
adoption of a tariff which would stimulate all our industries, 
and would bring about the establishment of reciprocity by the 
natural laws of trade instead of by a Presidential 8 
It would aid us in finding a market for our rapidly expanding 
productions. American ships would once more sail upon ever, 
sea, and our languishing commerce would be again revived. 
The people are becoming more and more impressed that lessen- 
ing restraints upon commerce increases general prosperity and 
causes a diffusion of wealth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will in one moment say what has been 
the purpose of the party to which I am proud to belong. The 
Democratic party was formed when Liberty was born. ‘The prin- 
ciples of our party were brought to this country and in this 
land were planted the seeds of democracy when our forefath- 
ers fled from the 5 which 1 them in the Old 
World. Its principles are simple and easily understood. The 
Democratic party declares and expresses its confidence in the 
8 It proposes to confer the least power possible on the 

‘ederal Government, and to piace the greatest power possible 
in the hands of the people. It seeks to make this a Government 
of the people, by the people, and for the people, and it demands 
that it be administered for their prosperity and happiness. It 
seeks to incorporate the people as intimately as possible on the 
functions of the Government, and to make the laws the reflection 
of their will. To the principles of this party we owe our liberty, 
prosperity, greatness, and power, and it is upon these principles 
that we must rely for the maintenance and preservation of the 
institutions which were established and bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers. [Applause.] 
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Free Cotton-Ties, Ete. 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY G. TURNER, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 9, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6006) to admit free of 
duty bagging for cotton, machinery for manufacturing bagging, cotton-ties, 
and cotton- 

Mr. TURNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration proposes to re- 
lease from duty bagging for cotton, the machinery for makin 
bagging, cotton-gins and the parts thereof, and hoop or 5 5 
iron cut to lengths, or wholly or partially manufactured into 
hoops or ties for baling purposes. Under the present law cotton 
bagging is taxed at the ports 1.6 cents, or 1.8 cents per yard, ac- 
cording to its value. The iron ties are taxed, under the same 
law, 1.3 cents per pound; and the machinery which the bill pro- 

oses to admit free of duty is taxed at the rate of 45 per cent. 

t may not be amiss, Mr. Speaker, in the outset of the remarks 
I propose to make, briefly to advert to the conditions under 
which those labor for whose relief this bill is intended. 

According to an authority which I have found reliable, on 
Monday; the 14th dayof March, middling cotton sold in New Or- 
leans for 68 cents por pound, which is not only the lowest price 
of the season, but is also the lowest experienced since 1849. The 
same grade of cotton sold at the same time the year before last 
at 1048 cents per pound. With prices at the present moment 
2.5 cents lower than last year and 4% cents lower than the 
Loe before, it is not surprising that the cotton industry of the 

uth should be suffering from depression and that the outlook 


should be considered rather discouraging. Taking the ave 


price of the present season and comparing it with last year, it is 
robable that the loss to the cotton-planters on the present crop 
as been at least $10 per bale, while compared with the year be- 
fore last the loss has not been far from $20 per bale. Even should 
the present crop prove as large as 9,000,000 bales, the total loss 
85 an 55 compared with last year, will not fall far short 
0 „000,000. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will my friend from Georgia 
allow me in that connection to make this suggestion to him 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, although my time is very lim- 
ited, I will nevertheless yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOOKER of seagate I want to suggest that while 
the price named is given in New Orleans, there have been large 
sales everywhere in the interior at 3} and 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. TURNER. I am obliged to my friend from Mississippi 
for supplementing my statement. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under these hard conditions, involving such 
tremendous sacrifices, is it fair for this Government to maintain 
taxation upon those who are thas situated, taxation which yields 
soatcely aont of rarena he United States? 

tax, Mr. Speaker, is a levy imposed for a public purpose; 
but here is a tax levied confessedly to foster and protest other 
individuals in the country at the expense of my constituents. It 
is as clear as demonstration can make it that my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] who has just taken his seat asks 
the Government to maintain these so-called taxes solely for the 
benefit of those whom he represents. My friend flaunts in my 
face the charge of sectionalism. Is it not sectional for him to 
force on my constituent; a tax under which he takes money out 
of their pockets? I charge thatif sactionalism exists in the mat- 
ter it exists on the part of those who seek to maintain this sys- 
təm, and not on the part of those who are clamoring against its 
exactions. i 

The contention of the gentleman comes down plainly, Mr. 
= cack to the proposition that the people of Pittsburg and 

oungstown and other places who make ties and bagging for 
cotton shall be armed with the power of taxation, and those who 
make the cotton shall pay the taxes and not murmur! It is pa- 
triotism for hy has greed to wring and screw the Southern 
farmer, but t is a political crime for the farmer to squirm or 
complain! 

4 Mr. DALZELL, Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. TURNER. I will. 

Mr. DALZELL. Does he not claim the manufacturers of cot- 
ton-ties in Rome, Ga., to be his constituents? I did not say there 
was anything sectional about the manufacture of cotton-ties. 

Mr. TURNER. Oh, no. [Laughter.] I know that the gentle- 
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man said that it is sectional in me to press a bill which proposes 
to relieve the Southern people of burdens imposed and collected 
by his constituents. 

Mr. DALZELL. But I have called the gentleman’s attention 
to his own constituents who are inflicting these taxes. 

Mr. TURNER. The gentleman is now congratulating him- 
self that he has Southern allies who take advantage of the op- 
portunity which his policy affords for extortion. And the per- 
son he quotes admits that his business is unpopular. 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes. 

Mr. TURNER. As to the articles covered by this bill the 
tariff is a partnership between the Government and a few fa- 
vored individuals, under which the Government gets nothing 
and the favored individuals receive all the profits. In other 
words, this great Government, abandoning its proper functions, 
without any equivalent, and without any necessity, except the 

ty for campaign funds, gives sein | to favorites the power 


to oppress! Ay, the power to take wealth and inflict poverty! 
The entleman represents a great and p rous city. He 
comes from that favored section which lies north of the sectional 


line to which he has just alluded. He represents laborers who 


are said to be p rous and happy under this system of protec- 
tion. They are said to have money in thesavinge banks. ere, 
according to Republican orators, eyery laborer has become a 


capitalist. His cottage is fair to the sight; there is music in his 
parlor and joy in the heart of his wife. His children play in the 

k, and to them the school is open nine months of the year. 
Tt is incredible that any statesman should seek to billet such 
prosperous workmen upon the farmers and agricultural laborers 
of the South, like an army of pensioners. 

Is it right that these prosperous laborers, whom the gentle- 
man from Pittsburg re nts, should be maintained at the ex- 

mse of those who at time scarcely make a decent living? 

ut Ido not believe that men who earn their bread in thesweat 
_ of their faces in any section of the country desire to impoverish 
for their own benefit their industrial comrades in any other 
field of labor. And I am informed that the wages of not a single 
laborer in Pittsburg have been increased since the duty on cot- 
ton-ties has been trebled. On the contrary, the effect of the act 
has been to transfer from the Government the revenue which 
formerly it derived from imported ties to those who own the 
mills, and perhaps own castles in Scotland. This revenue thus 
diverted from the Mr. S. er, goes not to those who 
make the ties, but to those who labor only by proxy, to men of 
elegant leisure, to men who can spend their summers abroad. 
ow, Lagain repeat, is it right for the Government, on a pre- 
text of protection to American labor, to rob the laborers of the 
South, in order to maintain these owners of mills in Pittsburg, 
Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio? In this matter, as in all the other 
items of the tariff, the alleged beneficence of protection is appro- 
priated by the manufacturer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, something has been said in this debate 
about the American prices of cotton-ties at this time. These 
prices, of course, vary according to the season of the year in 
which the sales are made. But there are facts which can not be 

uted on the Republican side of this House. In the debate 
took place in the Senate when this tax was under considera- 
tion—and I believe iron and steel products are much cheaper in 
England now than they were then—Mr. ALLISON conceded that 
cotton-ties made of steelcould be bought on the other side of the 
ocean at 1.2 cents per pound; and yet, this law which he himself 
helped to put a duty on those same ties of 1.3 cents per 
pound, which was more than 100 per cent. 

Now, at the price conceded by Mr. ALLISON, a ton of iron or 
steel ties would amount to $24. At the lowest prices which gen- 
tlemen claim now to be the prices of ties by the bundle in this 
country durin: ey month when they were sold, at $1.10 per bun- 
dle of e ose ties would bring in the market $44 per 
ton. There you have a difference in price between the two con- 
tinents of $20 a ton on the basis of the conditions of two years 
ago. Who makes that $20 a ton? And the present difference 
would bəs still ter. Of course something is to be allowed for 
freights and the expenses of middlemen, but after all those de- 
ductions are made, who pockets the difference between the 
English and the American prices? I frankly avow it as my wish 
that the consumer of cotton-ties in this country shall have all 
the advantage he can get by the importation of his ties from 
abroad. 

My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALzELLI was probably 
not present the other day when the discussion took place be- 
tween the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] and myself on 
the subject of allowing a special privilege to a particular in- 
dustry. I thought I had di of the matter at that time. 

Mr. DALZELL. I was not present, sir. 

Mr. TURNER. The charge was then made, as it is made 
now. reénforced with the charge of sectionalism, that this bill 


proposed a benefit to a H Kame, and in Lik See that Ishowed 
that under this same McKinley bill, for which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania voted and for which he has e such an 
eloquent plea here to-day, those engaged in shipbuilding were 
allowed to Import nearly everything that goes to make the com- 
pleted steams ap. ` 

Mr. DINGLEY. For the foreign trade only. 

Mr. TURNER. My friend from Maine again endeavors to 
elude me. You may split hairs with the soph ints of protection 
to the crack of doom, and they have always got something else 
to fall back upon and to which they can retreat. I propose now 
to again answer the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will my friend permit me to make a sugges- 
tion at that point? 

Mr. TURNER. I propose now toagain answer the gentleman 
from Maine if he will be patient, [Laughter.] 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Maine now virtually aban- 
dons the position assumed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. DALZELL}, that the feature of this bill tô which I have ad- 
verted is special, and he is endeavoring to avoid the effect of 
my reng by saying that these ships are made for the fore 
trade. He ought to have added that that provision of the Me- 
Kinley law, which is largely the creature of his hand, also in- 
cluded the coastwise trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports. 
That, however, is, I presume, a small matter which doesnot have 
much to do with the case. Now, the fact is that these men in 
the South, who are to-day struggling with a surplus of their own 

roduction, sent abroad last year nearly 6,000,000 bales of cotton 
or our foreign trade; and, sir, they lost on that cotton enough 
to have built an American navy; they lost enough on that crop 
to have subsidized all the steamship lines which the gentleman 
Lau 8 [Mr. DINGLEY] in his wide patriotism could desire! 
ughter. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, will the gentleman allow me at that 
point to make asuggestion which bears directly upon his argu- 
ment? 

Mr. TURNER. Let the gentleman wait until I finish my 
statement. I know that he appreciates the effect of this view. 
Now, if he wants a special privilege for all the materials of those 
ships, those vehicles of commerze, the products of his section, 
would he deny it to that great staple which forms the chief ar- 
ticle in the cargoes which those ships are to carry abroad? 
[Applause on the Democratic pene 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman allow me now to make 
an answer right at that point, because there is a complete an- 
swer which the gentleman has ignored? 

Mr. TURNER. The gentleman from Maine 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will not the gentleman be fair about this 
matter and To to me at this point to make the answer? 

Mr. TURNER. The gentleman has appealed to my fairness, 
and I can not resist that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is not the tleman aware that precisely 
the same 5 which ts the free importation of mate- 
rials for the construction of vessels for the foreign trade—the al- 
lowance of a drawback—is embodied in the McKinley law as to 
coin tapping and cotton-ties imported and rted with 
cotton? e exporter of cotton may, if he chooses, ao ke his 
bagging and ties, and when his cotton is exported with that 
ging and those ties upon it, he will bə entitled to a drawbac 
egual to the duty paid, less 1 per cent. x 

r. TURNER. Ihave met the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
by citing this law as to shipping; and I have met the gentleman 
from Maine upon his reply as to this — = privilege simply to 
our foreign commerce. Now, he throws in my face again the 
principle of the drawback. I will attend to that, if he will per- 
mit me. Before W other aspect of the subject, how- 
ever, I want to say that this cotton which goes abroad in the 
ships which exist in the gentleman's imagination, and which 
I hope will be reatized in the future—this cotton is covered with 
ties and bagging, and they are lost to the farmer in the tare. 

Now, the gentleman my attention to the threadbare sub- 
855 of the drawback. Will he say that the principle of the draw- 

k applies to bagging? 

Mr. GLEY. Precisely. 

Mr. TURNER. Then there is no hope of the gentleman. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is no doubt at all that it so applies. 
The law is ific. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, I despair of the gentleman from 
Maine. I knew that he could hammer upon a little thing in this 
way as long as any man in this House; but I did not think he 
could persist in an error so plain as this. 


Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman will allow me, I will read 
the law. Why, sir, the complaint has been made here that those 
who export petroleum in cans are able to import the tin for 
making those cans and then obtain a drawback. 
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Mr. TURNER. I hope the gentleman from Maine will allow 
me to proceed. If I do him any injustice I will gladly enable 
him to correctit. By the provisions of the 8 invoked 
by thagentleman from Maine, all the duty imposed on materials 
imported for an American manufacture, except 1 per cent, will 
be refunded under certain conditions when the manufactured 
articleisexperted. There is no doubt about that; and under that 
provision a large American trade now exists which enables 
American manufacturers to sell to people in Europe and other 
countries articles necessary to our comfort at a price lower than 
that paid in this country. And I have been told that this is 
done without regard to imported materials. My friend says that 
a drawback can be had on the jute bagging made in this country 
and sent abroad with the cotton—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not made in this country—imported. 

Mr. TURNER. Ah! 

Mr. DINGLEY. Imported with duty paid, and then exported. 
There is where the drawback comes in. = 

Mr. TURNER. I am glad the gentleman corrects his state- 


ment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I did not make any such statement as the 
gentleman attributes to me. 

Mr. TURNER. The gentleman probably did not mean it, but 
that is what he said. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Isaid that cotton ties or bagging might be 
importedeand then sent abroad with the cotton, and a drawback 
obtained to the extent of the duty, which would give for export 

u s free cotton- ties and free bagging. 

r. TURNER. Unfortunately for the gentleman, the section 
of the McKinley act providing for the drawback does not apply 
to completed manufactures like bagging and ties, when imported, 
just as it does not apply to completed ships. 

And it does not apply to bagging for cotton manufactured in 
this country, because the materials for bagging are free to the 
manufacturer. 

The gentleman may say that we can get a drawback on cotton- 
ties. The American ties or the imported ties? Let us under- 
stand each other before proceeding further. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Imported ties. Drawback means the return 
of a dut 5 that is the meaning of the term. 

Mr. Tt ER. I am obliged to my learned friend for the ety- 
mological assistance he has given me on this subject. [Laugh- 
ter. i 
how, I say that the man who imports ties made in England 
can not get a cent of drawback when he exports hiscotton. The 

ntleman says he can. I deny it. The only law on the subject 
fo section 25 of the | adorns law, which the gentleman helped to 
frame, which provides that where imported materials on which 
duties haye been paid are used in the manufacture of articles 
made in this country, then there may be this drawback. Cer- 
tainly it does not apply to the completed ties. 

A MEMBER. Or the completed bagging. 

Mr. TURNER. Now,let me go farther; and I wish to be en- 
tirely fair to the gentleman from Maine. Let us assume that 
hoop iron could be treated as material out of which ties could be 
rane in this country and that we might establish factories and 
convert the 825 iron into ties, and then get a drawback. Let 
us see whether that can be done under the cunning contrivance 
which the gentleman from Maine helped to putinto thislaw. It 
provides: 

SEO, 25. 8 where imported materials on which duties have been paid 


are manufacture of articles manufactured or uced in the 
United States there shall be allowed on the exportation of such articles a 


per cent. of such duties: Provided, That when the articles exported are 
in from domestic materials the imported materials or the 


articles that the quantity or measure thereof may be ascertained: And pro- 
vided „ That the exis 2 
law shall be continued at the rate herein 


rted shall in all drawback 

duties paid on such materials is claimed, be identified, 1 ot such 
materials used and the amount of duties id thereon shall be ascertained, 
the facts of the manufacture or production of such articles in the United 
States and their exportation therefrom shall be determined, and the draw- 
back due thereon shall be paid to the manufacturer, ucer, or exporter, 
to the agent of either or to the person to whom such manufacturer, producer, 
exporter, or agent shall in ting order such drawback paid, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 


Now, where could the farmer go to get a drawback on his 
cotton-ties? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The farmer would get it in the increased 
price of the article. 

Mr. TURNER. I hope a friend will not attempt another 
evasion. We are talking of drawbacks, and the gentleman is 
drawing back now. [Laughter.] But I will endeavor at the 

roper ume 5 show that the farmer loses what he pays for the 
bag and ties. 

y, Mr. Speaker, to attempt to get a drawbackon these iron 


bands, if they could be imported and manufactured in this coun- 
ki dut of the English material, would be as if you attempted’ to 

ow a man a drawback on brass pins after they had been used. 
How can it be done? 

Mr. MOORE. It never was done. 

Mr. TURNER. It never was done, and itnever can be. They 
are little things. They are dispersed to every quarter of the 
horizon; the machinery nowhere exists to collect the drawbacks, 
and this could never be pursued by the farmer, because you have 
pu burdens on the process of the drawback which obviously bar 

im from its benefit. 

I desire to inform my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] 
that he has to-day greatly surprised me by the statement that 
the privilege of free salt allowed heretofore to an industry in his 
favored section of the Union has been repealed. I beg to assure 
him that he is mistaken. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from Tennessee made a prop- 
osition with respect to salt—— 

Mr. TURNER. I understand that. 

Mr. DALZELL. And I hope the gentleman from Georgia will 
permit me to make a brief statement. That proposition of the 
gentleman from Tennessee Laccepted as being accurate. He then 
said that it was not so under the caper ey but was so under 
the law existing prior to that; to which I replied that the Mc- 
Kinley bill had relieved the law of that inconsistency. Imerely 
want the gentleman to understand that I was simply accepting 
the statement of another. G 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think my friend misapprehended my posi- 
tion; but I will not take the time of the gentleman from Georgia 
to correct it now. 

Mr. TURNER. I understood my friend from Pennsylvania to 
assert that the provision my fri from Tennessee adverted to, 
was stricken from the law. 

Mr. DALZELL. I took the statement of the gentleman from 
Tennessee on that subject. 

Mr. TURNER. Then I beg leave to correct the inaccuracy, 
no matter where it originated. Paragraph 322 of the present 
law is as follows: ` 


Pay phere adap DAETA Sern DOOKIE JA TAn 100 pounds; in 
EEE Provided, t imported sale in bond may be 


in curing fish on the shores of the navigable waters of the United States. 
Secre 05 Treasury shall be; and 


proof, under 


‘Treasury the duties paid on the salt so used in curing such exported meats, 
in amounts not less $100. 

And the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has just re- 
minded me of a special provision of the law on the subject of tin. 
It is as follows: 

‘There shall be allowed on the imported tin plate used in the manufacture 
of cans, box: and all articles of tinware rted, either e 
or filled with domestic products, a drawback equal to the dunt: d on sue 
tin yee less 1 per cent of such duty, which shall be retain: or the use of 
the United States. 

These special privileges are allowed to eertain industries es- 
tablished in a certain section, on the pretext that they concern 
our export trade; why should not a similar privilege be allowed 
to those who make the greatest contribution to our foreign com- 
merce? And is it sectional for us to ask for this privilege? 

Now, sir, it is said that the American consumer of bagging and 
ties sells them at the price of his cotton. Why, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR], whospoke on this subject the 
other day, had a discussion with me on the same question while 
the McKinley bill was under consideration, and frankly conceded 
to me that the bagging and ties were a loss to the producer of 
the cotton. Idemonstrated then, on the statement of a reputable 
manufacturer from Rhode Island, that that was necessarily the 
case. But the gentleman from Pennsylvania concedes that on 
the other side of the ocean the price of the cotton is fixed under 
conditions which deduct as tare from each bale of cotton 30 

ounds, or 6 per cent of the weight, for the bagging and ties. 
E want to ask him or anybody else, how could the cotton move- 
ment go on if it were not true that the New York eign is fixed 
relatively to the usages on the other side? Even the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] will hardly deny, on reflection, that 
the price of cotton is at last everywhere fixed as in Liverpool, on 
the basis of the net cotton. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And that was proved by the 


testimony here. 

Mr. TURNER. I thank my friend from Alabama, but I have 
not the time to dwell on details. ~ 

I propose now to take another step forward, which I presume 
the gentleman from Maine in front cf me will appreciate, be- 
cause the subject to which I am about to allude originated 
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with a gentleman of his State. I refer to the subject of reci- 
procity. The countries that buy our cotton import that cotton 
free of duty. They place no tax upon it. Six millions of bales 
went to them last year, which they gladly received. Ought we 
to tax this cotton on its way to them? Ought they not to be 
allowed the podr privilege of selling us in return the baggiùg 
and the ties in which that cotton is bound? That eminent gen- 
tleman from Maine who devised this system, which was rejected 
by the House and was put on in the Senate, avowed as his pur- 
pose in proposing the scheme of reciprocity that he wished to 
make a market for a few more barrels of American pork and a 
few more bushels of American wheat. I want, on the same prin- 
ciple, to make a market for afew more bales of American cotton. 

t has been always urged that under protection domestic com- 
petition shields the consumer against extortion. Ideny it. I 
say that under protection combination adds to the process of ex- 
tortion. Under this system in 1888, when the jute coverings for 
cotton were worth only 74 cents a pound, the sharpers engaged 
in that business, after having appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee and vainly endeavored to show to what con- 
sideration they were entitled, went home and defiantly organized 
a trust or a corner, by which they put up the price of bagging 
to 123 or 13 cents per yard at the factory. 

Now let me tell my friend from New Jersey [Mr. ENGLISH], 
who criticised me somewhat yesterday, that that loss of 5 cents 
a yard which these bagging manufacturers mercilessly inflicted 
upon the . of cotton would have aggregated enough 
money to have built fifty small jute-bagging factories in the 
South. The sacrifice thus entailed on the producers of cotton 
in Georgia alone, on the figures which the gentleman himself 
has given us, would have made ten jute-bagging factories in that 
State. Wecan not bring these men into the courts for their 
crime, but we offer the pending bill as the best substitute for 
what lawyers call a bill to trace a trust fund. And here let me, 
in passing, remark that I want to add to the defenses which 
these ucers of cotton set up against that remorseless trust 
the privilege of importing the machinery which makes the jute 

ging—machinery which the American factories all import, 
which can be worked by women and children, and which at a 
small cost, as the gentleman himself estimated, can be built as 
easily as these farmers have built their warehouses through the 
Southern States during the past year or two. 

And not only that, sir, but in the State of Georgia, in Alabama, 
or Mississippi, or Texas, or South Carolina, they can, under the 

ivileges which this bill will confer with free machinery and 
as jute butts, employ their convicts better than they are now 
employed, and dedicate their labor to the manufacture of these 
things so necsssary to the chief industry of the citizens of those 
States. 

Now, my friend from Ohio [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR], usually so 
fair, feeling, no doubt, the weight of the arguments and consid- 
erations which could be adduced in support of this bill, the other 
day took occasion while talking about free trade to use the fol- 
lowing language, which T confess I would scarcely have expected 
at the hands of so courteous a gentleman: 


Calhoun Jas the interest of slavery. 


It was urged by him [Mr. 
It was 3 wit and selling babies. It was con- 
relation when money 


ving 8 
considerations demanded it. It came down through their traditions. It be- 


Mr. Speaker, I shall pause here to make no defense of slav- 
rey. Ihave none to make for it. Neither will Larraign the au- 
cestors of gentlemen on this floor who first set up the slave traffic 
in this country, nor will I make any comparison between the 
crime of those who brought the slaves here from their native 
wilds and those who reared them and fitted them to be citizens. 
Let that pass. But has it occured to the gentleman from Ohio 
that when statesmen here or abroad meditate a political crime 
it is usual to do the deed in the name of liberty? 

T am amazed that any gentleman here who contemplates asim- 
ilar offense against our civilization should attempt to conjure 
by the ghost of slavery. Has it occurred to the gentleman from 
Ohio that when he is making away from us, holding in his hands 
the pennies and the nickels which have been filehed under pro- 
tection from the pockets of my constituents, and then cries ‘* Slay- 
ery” back at me, he is only resorting to the vulgar dodge of 
„Stop thief!” - 

I ask him if slavery is extinct in this country to-day. The 
negro is free, but how is it with the rest of us? The man who 
takes what he has not earned from the man who has earned itis 
worse than aslaye-driver. Even in the language embalmed by 
the highest court in the land, he is a robber; and the man who 
dces not receive the full reward of his labor, what is he? The 
man who under legal compulsion must labor for the support of 
another without compensation isaslave! You have prided your- 
selyes upon having stricken the shackles from three millions cf 


slaves, and you exult in the performance every time you can, but 
you have substituted for slavery a system by which you have put 
the fetters on all your coun en of every race and condition. 
The modern Republican feudal system is worse even than the 
ancient system, and it is worse than the old patriarchal institu- 
tion of slavery. 

Those institutions imposed mutual obligations and mutual du- 
ties; but under this heartless and cruel system you can rack 
and ruin the poor of this country as long as they are useful, and 
when they cease to be useful they may go to the poorhouse! 


N 
e are villeins of the lords of taxation! We wear the collar 
of the tariff! We wear the shoddy livery of our masters! If 


we buy our clothing in some freer land we are fined! If we do 
not pay the fine we are imprisoned! At last, we want amnesty! 
Our only crime is poverty, and that was impos:d by law! 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when we aspire to ‘reedom; 
the time has come when we mean to be free. And if the gentle- 
men on the other side will not concede something to us, I ask 
them to put their ears to the ground and listen. Unless conces- 
sions are made, unless something is done for the amelioration of 
the existing distress—I am not an alarmist, far from it—but un- 
less some relief is given these people to retain their confidence 
in the beneficence of a great and ide government you will 
produce despair. You will convince them that they are under 
outlawry and proscription from their own countrymen! 

Let us reason together; let us meet on fair ground. If you 
foster your particular industries by protection, and give to other 
industries bounties,exemptions,and privilegeson special grounds, 
be fair with us and allow us to share the equity of the same merci- 
ful ponams; Do these things for us and we will meet you 
half way. We have no desire to prostrate you. We have suf- 
fered ourselves too much to desire to inflict curses on our friends 
in the North; and for one I desire to say that nothing would so 
gratify ay heart as to see every city and every community in 
the North flourishing and happy, if they will at the same time give 
us the same privileges and the same opportunities at the South 
and at the West. Give us some reciprocity in this matter; the 
equ.ties as well as the burdens. Instead of being oppoid to 
each other on this merciless line of sectional taxation and slav- 
ery, let us join hands and feel that we are not only countrymen 
but brothers. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question on the 
amen? ment and on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 
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Election Contest—Noyes ys. Rockwell. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN R. FELLOWS, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 22, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the contested-election case of Noyes 
vs. Rockwell, from the Twenty-eighth Congressional district of New York— 

Mr. FELLOWS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before entering upon the argument which I 
shall have the privilege to address to the House, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from Virginia, the chairman of the Committee 
on Elections, a question, the answer to which will, I apprehend, 
much limit the debate so far as I shall participate init. If the 
Doyle ballots are rejected and the 28 marked Rockwell ballots 
are received will not that entitle Mr. Rockwell to his seat upon 
any return that has been made? ` 

Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I answer the gentleman vory 
frankly and candidly, that, if the 16 Doyle ballots are rejected, 
and the 28 ballots cast for Mr. Rockwell are retained in the 
count, that will seat Mr. Rockwell. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Either upon the return, as made by the 
board of county canvassers, or upon the returns indicated as the 
proper return by the decisions of the courts of New York? 

. O'FERRALL. I have answered the gentleman without 
regard to the recount at all. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Upon any return then—— 

Mr. OFERRALL. No, I do not say that. Lamspeaking now 
outside of the question of the recount altogether. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Well, I ask the gentleman if, upon the bal- 
lot as counted by the inspectors and returned to the board of 
county canvassers, the ballot which the court of appeals of New 
York decided should have been the basis upon which the 
certificate was issued, if that return was before the House and 
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these 16 Doyle ballots were eliminated and the 28 ballots cast 
e 8 Rockwell were received, would not that seat Mr. Rock- 
we k 

Mr. OFERRALL. Yes, Mr. Speaker, if the count is made 


upon the face of the return, as it is held by the courts of the 
State of New York it should have been, and the 16 Doyle bal- 
lots are rejected and the 28 Rockwell ballots are admitted, that 
will seat Mr. Rockwell. I supposed the House understood that 
all the time. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has been en- 
tirely fair and candid in his answer and has limited this discus- 
sion to where, from the first, I have supposed it should be fixed. 

A great many questions have been interpolated upon the case 
which, according to my conception of the real issue here involved, 
have no pertinency or relevancy whatever. 

I shail undertake presently to show that the decision of the 
court of eppeels in the State of New York can in no wise affect 
this question, and in any possible attitude of the case could not 
have any relation to the matter presented for the consideration 
of this House. Whatever that court decided was in reference 
to the modes of procedure in the State of New York, and was 
not designed and could not have the effect to establish any rule 
of construction or line of action to be taken by this body. 

The two ab igus then, relating to these two different sets 
of ballots, are the propositions which I shall discuss before this 
House. I shall undertake to demonstrate that the 16 ballots cast 
for Mr. Noyes, known as the Doyle” ballots, were fraudulent 
ballots, purchased ballots, bribed ballots, the result of a crimi- 
nal conspiracy, and, by the force of the statute of the State of New 
Yorkand of every decision thereunder, are notfor one moment to 
be considered here. They give no title. They are not in this case. 
Void from the beginning, unworthy of accsptance, tainted from 
the moment they were cast, they should have been at once elimi- 
nated from the consideration of this question. I shallattemptto 
demonstrate that the 28 ballots which have been characterized 
as marked ballots cast for Mr. Rockwell were valid ballots, legal 
and good ballots, with no taint upon them, which, if you follow 
the laws of the State of New York, the construction given to the 
statutes by its courts, can not be rejected in the final settlement 
of this case. 

In the first place let us see who the parties are before this, the 
final tribunal, this, the court of sppe in this matter. There 
is a sitting member, bearing with him the seal and impress and 
mandate of the State of New York. Very much of ussion 
has been entered upon here which I have deemed wholly irrəle- 
vant, as to whether we, of this side of the Housa, jealous in our 
maintenance of the rights of States, should not concede very. 
much of importance and value to the opinion which has been 
rendered by the courts of New York. Certainly we should if it 
had any effect or bearing whatever upon the question before this 
House, if it related to anything we are called upon to settle b 
the discussion here or by our votes finally to be given. I woul 
go as far as any Democrat can go in the assertion of that which 

the vital, fundamental, living, underlying principle of our 
Government. The power not granted does repose in the State. 
The powers not expressly conferred remain with the people, and 
inso far as the rights within the States are or can be interpreted 
and declared by the courts of the States, I shall forever uphold 
them upon the floor of this House. 

But let us see what the attitude of the parties here is. What 
is the highest evidence of the sovereignty of the State? How 
has it been exercised in this case? The contestee, Mr. Rock- 
well, comes before this body asking for itsfinal decision with a 
certificate from the State of New York, bearing its seal, the 
highest and supremest evidence of its sovereignty and of its 
power. He bears the seal upon that certificate, obtained in pur- 
suance of the laws of the State of New York. 

Gentlemen seem to have singularly misunderstood the effect 
of this decision or the time at which it was rendered. Our laws 
require the county canvassers, within a certain period of time, 
to return their canvass to the board of State canvassers. It re- 
quires that that board of officers, constituting the State board of 
canvassers, shall within a limited and prescribed time canvass 
the returns thus sent tothem and issue their certificates accord- 
ingly. They are bound by a limitation of time; they must act 
within it. Over the question at issue they become functus ofi- 
cio when that time has elapsed. Within the prescribed limita- 
tions of the statute the board of State canvassers of New York 
must make up their complete returns from the returns sent in by 
the various boards of county canvassers, and filing that return 
in the office of the secretary of state. obtain therefrom the cer- 
tificate to the candidate whom they declare to be elected, which 
certificate bears evidence and impress of the sovereignty of the 
State in the presence of its seal. 

Now, the board of State canvassers, compelled to act upon the 
returns they had before them, under the restraint or coercion of 


no court whatever, obedient sim g ed the statutes of the State, 
mer aes cers the returns, an ued the certificate to Mr. 
Rockwell, the contestee here, five months before the court of 
ap determined the question at all. 

illit be contended by any gentleman representing the ma- 
jority of the committee here that the board of State canvassers 
acted without authority, acted in excess of their power? They 
acted within the strictest limitation of the rights and duties con- 
fided to them by the laws of the State of New York. They were 
under an imperative and compelling obligation to act in obedi- 
ence to those laws. They had to canvass this vote as they had 
it; they canvassed it and issued this certificate, as I have said, 
before the court of appeals determined the question of the va- 
lidity of the returns at all. 

So that when the gentlemen talk about the assertion of the 
doctrine of States rights, the maintenance of the power of the 
State to control its affairs, as a right to be recognized upon the 
floor of this House, I beg them to observe that the constitutional 
and legal obligation imposed anon the only tribunal that could 
exercise it in the State of New York has b2en exercised, and the 
result of it is that with whatever of power and dignity the sov- 
ereignty of New York can attach to her act she has stam 
Mr. Rockwell asthe . from her Twenty-eighth dis- 
trict upon the floor of this Congress. i 

But let us go farther and see just what it was that this court 
decided. Gentlemen have learned that we were under the oper- 
ation of a new ballot law, strange to us all, the result of the con- 
tention of very many years, the result of earnest thought and 
debate and anxiety upon the part of the electors of the State of 
New York. It demanded new forms. As was urged a few days 
ago with such splendid force and legal ability by my colleague 
[Mr. MAGNER], new rules, new methods, new modes of procedure, 
absolutely foreign to anything we had known before, were pre- 
scribed under that ballot law. It is strange, then, that when the 
officerscame to make up the return which the law declared should 
be made, first upon a return sheet furnished by the State, and 
then, by means of a sample ballot appended to the back, on which 
should be written the number of votes cast for each candidate, 
that there should have been some mistakes made by these in- 
spectors, acting for the first time, as to which was the proper 
source from which to gather the returns? 

s Mr, RAINES. Will my colleague allow me a question right 
ere? 

Mr. FELLOWS. If it is a question. 

Mr. RAINES. Simply a question. Does not the gentleman 
know that that feature of the law did not change what had been 
the practice for twenty years? 

Mr. FELLOWS. Undoubtedly. The House will perceive’ 
that this question can never arise unless there should a dis- 
oropanoy between the face of the returns and the returns as 
made up from the attached ballots. For instance, the law pre- 
scribed that upon the blank sheet, the return sheet, as it is 
called, which is furnished by the State, there should be made 
out in writing—entirely in words, nothing in figures—the names 
of the persons voted for, the office for which each person was a 
8 and the number of votes that each and every one re- 
ceived. 

Upon the back of that return sheet there shall then be at- 
tached in a singular way a sample ballot of all the ballots that 
were cast; that is to say, the ballot shall be put upon the back of 
the sheet, not covering it entirely; and then upon the ballot, run- 
niig across the sheet, the writing having by law to appear upon 
each, there shall appear written by the inspectors or canvassers 
the number of votes castof each of these sample ballots. 

Now, unless there is, in the complete tabulation, some discrep- 
ancy between the two returns—the return made up from the 
sample ballot and the return made up from the aggregated vote 
as it appears upon the face of the sheet—you will perceive no 
question could arise for the consideration of our courts. And the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RAINES] will not deny that for 
the first time in the history of the State of New York this ques- 
tion was settled. It was so much an open question that the mem- 
bers of the court of appeals differed in opinion as to what should 
be the correct return, the present chief justice of that court writ- 
ing a very lengthy and learned opinion going to establish that 
the safest way to make up the return by which the rights alike 
of the elector and the candidate were to be best guarded was to 
make it up from the sample ballots, as these inspectors in five 
districts in the county of Chemung did make them up. 

Now, all that the court of appeals decided, or intended to de- 
cide, was, what should be the uniform, consistent, and permanent 
rule for the counting of these ballots hereafter. The question 


of fraud, of right to seat, of invalid ballots, was never before that 
court. No claim of title was given toeither of these men. The 
court of appeals simply said that the proper method of making 
the return was by giving the aggregate vote upon the face of the 
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return sheet; and if that had been done Mr: Noyes would have 


received the certificate. Then what? en for the first time 
we should have had the question and the only question that we 
have before us for consideration to-day. 

What difference would it have made or could it have made, in 
the judgment of the House of Representatives, on the case at 
issue as to who held the certificate? All that the courts of New 
York have attempted to do is to prescribe a rule of action, a 
method which shall be observed by the election officers of the 
State of New York. It would be a presumption of prerogative 
and authority never claimed by the most ardent advocate of the 
States rights doctrine that upon the merits of a contest upon 
the title to a seat, upon an investigation and determination of 
the ballots cast, the court of appeals of the State of New York 
or of any other State, or any court, could bind this House so that 
it may not exercise the constitutional prerogative conferred 
upon it. 
ir, it is not the vote upon the face of the return that Congress 
is toconsider. The determination of that vote is always a mat- 
ter for the adjudication of the States through their own legal 
machinery. No power reposes in this House to touch that ques- 
tion. But the validity, the integrity, and the morality of the 
return, whoever may hold the certificate, is the precise question 
with which we have to deal, and is the sole question confronting 
us at this time. 

Independent of anything that has been decided in the courts of 
the State of New York, which State has only for the first time 
established a permanentand uniform rule, hitherto in doubt and 
unsettled, we are brought now to the consideration, not of 
whether the ballots on the face of the returns elected either 
Rockwell or Noyes, but whether those ballots were lawful bal- 
lots, rightfully cast by clean hands, by unstained men, and not 
in violation of the election laws of the State within which they 


were cast. 
That is the only question I 5 that is here for the con- 
sideration of this House. And, Mr. Speaker, by no declamation, 
however vehement or impassioned, by no appeals to party alle- 
iance will we be prevented from clearly understanding that that 
at once the basis of our action and the limitation of our duty. 
No frantic appeals to Democrats, no justification of the doctrine 
of States rights will take us away from the recognition of the 
fact that the Constitution of the United States, with whatever 
of sanctity it could bestow, has invested the body that sits under 
this roof with absolute power to determine the elections, the 
qualifications, and the returns of its own members. 

We leave to the courts in New York and to your courts in 
Virginia the settlement of the question asto who is the proper 
elector, what shall be-his requirements and qualifications, what 
sort of ballot he shall deposit, what it shall have upon it, and how it 
shall be returned. Nobody on this side of the House will for 
one moment contend that over that line of question, or kindred 
questions, this House has any desire or wish save to follow the 
law prescribed and laid down by the statutes of the State. 

But when we come to the examination of the ballot itself, to 
a determination of the question as to whether the ballots cast 
were legal ballots or not; whether they were cast by men en- 
titled to vote or by women, who were not allowed to exercise the 
right of the franc in the State where they were deposited; 
whether they were honest ballots or purchased ballots, which 
in law are void and fraudulent, these questions we will not sur- 
render to the keeping of any other power under the skies. Here 
wheres the sovereignty of the States is crystallized into the 
sovereignty of the nation, under the sanctity of our oaths, and 
within the prescribed duties allotted to us by the Constitution, 
we will səttle these questions. 

Now, Mr.S er, there were 28 ballots cast for the contestee, 
upon which there was a device of some sort. Before consider- 
ing the validity of these ballots, I propose to treat of the legal 

uestion involved in their presence here at all. I affirm that 

e Committee on Elections should never have brought these 23 
yotes to the notice of the House. 

Loet us see what the law is. Iread from the United States 
Statutes at Large: 


contestants 
member during the succeeding forty days, the contestant may take tes- 
timony in rebuttal only during the remaining ten days of said — 


Eighty days for testimony in chief, forty days on each side 
and then ten days for testimony in rebuttal only on the part of 
the contestant. I need not appeal toalawyer on this floor to an- 
swer as to whatis rebutting testimony, what it is to be construed 
as such by this House in the consideration of this question now 
before it. It is that testimony only which answers and responds 
to some testimony which has been previously given in the case. 


It can only relate to testimony that has already been introduced 


in the case. Now what is that law? It is the construction which 
ngress has put upon the constitutional power bestowed. 

The Constitution, as I have said, declares that this House 

the right to judge of the election, qualifications, and re- 
turns of its own members. Congress has decided the mode and 
manner in which it will execute that constitutional function. It 
prescribed that law. There is no other. Every man who has 
taken his oath before that desk has sworn to support the laws of 
the United States and the Constitution in pursuance of which 
they are made. You derive no right to investigate a question of 
contested election except by the constitutional provision, and 
youacquire no method of ascertaining that right or of discharging 
that duty except that prescribed in the statute of your enact- 
ment. More than that, by the law of 1875, it is uired that 
this section, which I have read, shall be so cons as requir- 
ing all testimony in cases of contested elections to be taken within 
ninety days. The beginning and the end of your power to take 
testimony is there. 

By what right, then, is this question of the 28 marked ballots 
that were cast for Rockwell before this House? It will not be 
claimed by the Committee on Elections that there was any no- 
tice given in the pleadings of an intention to inquire into these 
ballots. No; neither by the notice of contest nor by the notice 
of evidence to be introduced by the contestant was it hinted that 
Rockwell would be called to confront the accusation of fraudu- 
lent ballots cast for him. Not at all. Rockwell was brought 
face to face with the single proposition that the decrees of 
certain courts, mentioning them, it had bean decided that the 
return upon which Mr. Rockwell obtained his certificate was not 
the return which should have been made. 

In his answer Mr. Rockwell serves notice upon the contestant 
that he would not only meet him upon that field of his selection, 
but he charged him, in every county of that Con ‘ional dis- 
trict and in almost every voting district, with having bribed 
voters either by the use of his own money or that of his agents. 
He charged him with having corrupily attempted to influence 
the electors. He charged that it was not a pure, but that it was 
a purchased ballot that returned, if it should return, Mr. Noyes 
from the Twenty-e th district. 

I have stated that full notice was served upon Mr. Noyes that 
the question of a corrupted ballot would be charged upon him, 
and that evidence would be taken upon that; but never was Mr. 
Rockwell, at any pO of this case, confronted with the propo- 
sition that he would be required to introduce testimony as to a 
fraudulent ballot. No notice was served upon him. was left 
in compléte and absolute ignorance of the fact that that was in- 
tended to be sprung upon the referee in the final investigation. 

And it was only on the last day of the ten days given for the 
taking of testimony in rebuttal that the contestant introduced 
evidence showing that these 28 marked ballots were cast for 
Rockwell. k 

Mr. OFERRALL. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman 
at all, for I know what these interruptions are, and I want to 
hear the gentleman consecutively; but can the gentleman point 
out where he finds, in the record, that it was on the last of the 
ten days that thisevidence was introduced? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I can not turn to the page in the record. I 
do not know just where it is, but it has been stated from the be- 
ginning to the end of this contention. It has been repeated by 
two or three membersof the Elections Committee. It was stated 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Coss], of the minority. 
It was stated by Mr. GILLESPIE that these proceedings were had 
on the very last day of the ten days. : 

Nowhere has the statement been challenged. It has never been 
denied re and I assume from the assertions of these gen- 
tlemen who are familiar with the pr i had before the 
Committee on Elections that it is true. It would be immaterial 
if it were not, but I believe the gentlemen upon the other side 
will not deny that it was upon the very last of the ten days that 
they confronted Mr. Rockwell for the first time with the propo- 
sition that there were marked ballots cast for him. Mr. Rook 
well did all he could do by his counsel. He appealed to the ref- 
eree upon thatstatute. Hesaid there was no power to take such 
testimony, that it was in violation of law, since as with the ex- 
piration of that day, the going down of that sun, all testimony 
must cease, it gave to the contestee absolutely no Papen | of 
answer. And yet when he appealed to the Committee on Elec- 
tions to strike this testimony from the record they took the mo- 
tion under consideration and to this hour have never decided it. 

Strange proceeding! Extraordinary and unusual departure 
from the accustomed methods of ascertaining and determining 
legal propositions. I assert that these 28 marked ballots are in 
this House, by the consent of this majority report, in violation 
of a solemn law of the United States; that every member upon 
this floor who has sworn obedience to the laws of his country, 
which this Congress itself enacted, must find it imperative upon 
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him to repel at once an 3 press upon his considera- 
tion these 28 marked 5 y are here contrary to the 
statutes yourselves have made to govern yous proceedings. 

But even if it be asserted that that nb hg care" oa 
lawyer's plea to evade responsibility, I will answer that simple jus- 
tice as between man and man, itseems to me, should demonstrate 
that you should not take this contestee, as thus he was taken, and 

ut manacles upon his limbs and a plug in his mouth, refusing 
Eis oon the privilegeof reply, and then confront him with this 
mass of accusation. For it is no technical proposition, but a solid 
legal fact, that from the hour that evidence was thus sprung 
upon the contestee down to this hour he has had no chance of 
reply, and with Rockwell thus bound and stifled by the cunning 
of the contestant, this House is asked by the majority of the 
Committee on Elections to hurl the accusation of fraud in his 
face and vote against him because he does not reply when the 
laws of his country have closed his mouth and compelled his 


nce. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. If it would not interrupt the gentleman, I 
desire to ask whether there is any testimony in the case any- 
where as to how those marks got u those 28 ballots, and 
whether Mr. Rockwell had anybody who, acting as an agent for 
him, put the marks on these 28 ots. 

Mr. FELLOWS. It is a most pertinent inquiry. It has a vital 
relation to a fair consideration of the case; before I shall have 
concluded I shall attempt, and I trust satisfactorily, to answer it. 

Mr. ALLEN. If my friend will allow me here. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. O’FERRALL] asked where was the testi- 
mony as to these ninety days. I will just read from the record. 
The answer of the contestee was filed on the 23d day of January; 
this proof was taken on the 25th day of April, which is more 
than ninety days. 

Mr. FELLOWS. The committee itself fixes the time. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I said a little while ago that we must con- 
sider the attitude of the parties before this House. One is here 
seated under the sanction and seal of his State. The other comes 
with a contest. The contestant should have clean hands. He 
should come before this tribunal with a perfect case before we 
will set aside this certificate of election and fail to give its due 
weight and effect to the imprimatur of the State of New York. 
We will require that the man who assails it shall himself be un- 
stained; that he shall come with a perfect case, without badge 
of fraud or mark of iniguity. 

Let us see, then, what is the attitude of these 28 ballots. My 
friend has made an important inquiry. . There is nothing that 
indicates that Mr. Rockwell had men employed purchasing 
voters. No, from the beginning to the end of this case, Mr. 
Speaker, there has never been the slightest accusation of fraud 
against Mr. Rockwell or his friends upon that election day. It 
is not assumed that the canvassers made the return they did with 
a fraudulent pu or intent. Why, as I hayo said, the court 
of ag itself differed as to how the returns should have been 
made. It was, therefore, not singular that the inspectors, un- 
trained in the interpretation of law, should themselves have dif- 
ferred. No imputation of fraud rests upon the return. 

Where, in the whole course of this contention—where, within 
the pages of that record, do you findone single line that accuses 
thoss who were acting in the interest of Mr. Rockwell—or thy 
ticket upon which he ran that day—of being participants in and 
fraud of any character whatever? Is it shown that he uses 
money? No. Everybody who has read the record knows the 
fact perfectly well that he had and has no money to use. Every- 
body knows that money was employed freely and generously 
upon the other side and in the interest of a man who came from 
a comparatively remote district, himself a man of large wealth, 
to become a candidate in this district. All the money that was 
used was used upon the one side, and that was not the side of 
Mr. Rockwell, and nobody accuses him of it. But how about 
those 28 ballots? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I was just going to ask my friend, if it will 
not interrupt him, if there is any evidence in the record as to 
how those 28 ballots got marked? 

Mr. FELLOWS. o; and itis Fao that point that I am 
coming, and it is the very kernel of this case. 

‘how do the 28 ballots stand? Well, in the first place, 
nobody has alleged fraud 1 ST them. hile £ then, should you 

d ot is not void by the law of New 
York, or was not in 1890, simply by reason of its having a mark 
upon it. An honest voter, with the loftiest purposes and high- 
est purity, might cast a marked ballot. It might be marked by 
the printer. It might be marked by any one of the persons 
through whose hands it passed before it reached him. It must 
be a ballot so marked with the knowledge of the person voting 
it as to identify him as the man who voted the ballot. 

The p of the law is to insure secrecy. A ballot which 


does not violate that high purpose of the statute is-not a void 


ballot. A ballot may be marked and still be a secret ballot so 
far as the individual voter is concerned. It cine no opportunity 
of knowing how A, B, C, or D voted to find 8 or 10 ballots all 
marked the same way. That, I say, gives no opportunity for 
distinguishing the individuals by whom they were cast. 

But has my friend from 8 the chairman of the com- 
mittee, reflected that the Doyle ballots, the foul-tainted things 
that were cast that day, were all paster ballots, and not the 
official ballots furnished by the State? The paster ballot is 
prepared outside of the polling place. You do not receive it 
from the qualified election officers. You are its custodian. 
You may onay it in your pocket to the voting place. You are 
notrequired to show it to anyone. You may affix it to any one 
of the official ballots you choose and it must be counted. Thus 

you may put a Democratic paster upon a Republican official bal- 

ot. It may not half cover that ballot. It may leave a dozen 
names disclosed, and yet the law of New York declares that only 
the names upon the paster shall be counted. 

I need say nothing more respecting the law itself. The gen- 
tleman from Alabama, Judge COBB, has so exhaustively analyzed 
it as to preclude all necessity for further discussion. The single 
point I wish to bring your attention to is that the paster ot 
may be prepared outside the poing. place, and that all the 
Doyle ballots wera thus prepared. e 28 marked ballots cast 
for Rockwell were official ballots. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. FELLOWS. I can not submit to interruptions. 

Mr. OFERRALL. I ask the House to hear me upon 
point when I come to reply. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Certainly the House will hear you. 

Mr. RAINES. But the gentleman from New York [Mr. FEL- 
LOws] certainly does not wish to go to the House with a mis- 
statement of facts. 

Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, I will take care of this when 
the time comes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FELLOWS] declines to yield. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I decline to yield for the reason that the 
concluding words are with the majority. They will submit the 
record and make their statement. 

These ballots are official ballots. Who then had control of 
them? The election officers. Whocould have marked them? 
They could only have been marked either before or after they 
came into the possession of the voter. He could not have marked 
them; twenty-eight men could not haye marked them, because 
each man goes alone into the polling place and prepares his own 
ballot; and thess 28 ballots all bore the same device—a figure in 
one corner (the figure 5, I believe) and a check mark in the 
other. All were marked alike—all apparently in the same hand- 
writing. Now you 3 at once that twenty-eight men 
could not have prepa these ballots in that way, each inde- 
pendently and by himself. 

What, then, is the character of these ballots? There is noal- 
legation of fraud whatever against them. How, then, were they 
presumably marked? Why, the record tells us that when the 
election inspectors, the canvassers of the vote, came to number 
off the ots they put them each for himself in little piles. 
What more natural, then, that in piling them up. in piles of fiv 
for instance, and calling out the number, the poll clerk shoul 
mark 5“ upon the end of the ticket on the pile and should check 
it upon the other end? Precisely the same mark a peared on 
every one of these ballots, no mark enabling a man to distinguish 
ona ballot from another. 

Now, look at the Doyle ballots; and I shall hasten over them, 
because I donot care to occupy the full time permitted me. Let 
us ses what characterizes these Doyle ballots. First, every one 
of them was a paster ballot; second, every one of them was in 
violation of law, because the law expressly declares that all the 
names upon a paster ballot shall ba printed, and on these ballots 
all the names were written in lead pencil and by one man. They 
were void ballots for that reason, unknown to and rejected b 
our law. They should not have been for one moment consid- 
ered in case. They were cast for no one known to exist. 
There were no Doyles candidates in that election. 

It will hardly be contended by the majority of the committee— 
so ardent, seemingly, to embrace the theory that there was op- 
position to Judge Karl—that 16 men of their own separate 
thought and action, without any concert or conp liiy what- 
ever, should work out this juggle which was represented by the 
al 1 5 IRENE 

t me tell you about the impossibility of g any of 
the 28 marked ballots. Suppose, sir, that somebody had bought 
a block, not of 5 voters, but of 28, and had ag with them 
that they should be paid a specified price if 28 ballots bearing a 
certain device should be found in the box—the 28 Rockwell bal- 
lots if you like. 
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Now, suppose the twenty-eight parsoni, with whom this com- 
t has been made, go to the — and vote; their names are 
rne upon the tally sheet Sa list; they all vote; but when 
you come to count out the ots you find there are but 20 of 
these marked ballots which have been voted. Eight of the men 
who made the bargain have failed to keep it, have cheated you. 
How would you discover who the eight were when you came to 
pay those who had kept faith with you? How would you know 
whom to settle with? How could you possibly ascertain who had 
voted and who had not? That isthe case with these 28 ballots— 
fair ballots bearing the names of living candidates who were ac- 
tually running in that race—ballots prescribed by the State— 
ballots incapable of being recognized, ballots to which no stigma 
or taint or fraud attaches. ow are you, honest men of this 
House, going to reject them when the laws of New York declare 
that they are justly entitled to be counted? 

But it will not be claimed that sixteen men thought each one 
for himself and without collusion with others, that it would be 
safe to vote for A. Doyle, B. Doyle, C. Doyle, and so down 
through sixteen letters of the alphabet. How perfect was the 
method devised of identifying each ballot. First, there was a 
` paster prepared outside in the handwring of a known corrup- 
tionist, McArthur, who all the day went flitting about from dis- 
trict to district in Seneca County, furnishing money—a man 
to whom men were sent by mysterious whispers, as Go over 
to that ward and see McArthur;” a man whose associates and 
co-conspirators handed money to others with ths instruction, 
Go down the street and hand this money to that man.” And 
then, when these people were asked Did you ever see ths man 
before to whom you were sent?” they answered, ‘‘No, I did 
not know him, but I gave him the money.” These men had 
hired a room in which to meet and conspire. For the purpose 
of assisting in getting poeng Democrats they had secured 
a Democrat, by a coalition and conspiracy entered into with 
him, to wry and win men from their party allegiance. 

This ballot prepared outside by these men bore that signature; 
and two of the men who yoted the Doyle ticket declare that they 
received money for voting 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Only one. 

Mr. FELLOWS. One said his vote did not goin the right 
box, and another declared that he got a pair of pants for voting. 
Mr. OFERRALL. McDermott did not vote a Doyle ballot. 

Mr. FELLOWS. You ask for proof of a conspiracy; you ask 
for evidence of fraud. John Jones, we will suppose, gets an A. 
Doyle ballot. Now, if an A. Doyle ballot is voted, then the pur- 
chaser knows that John Jones has earned his money; and he gets 
the price of his shame. But whether he is bribed or not, he has 
voted a ballot so marked as to enable others to identify him as 
the person who voted it, and it is therefore a criminal vote by 
the laws of New York. And so on with B. Doyle and C. Doyle; 
you have only to keep a list of the names of those to whom you 

ave the respective ballots and the best possible means is at once 
Jooren of ascertaining just who voted and who is entitled to 
pay. Nobody can cheat you if you know to whom you gave each 
one of the different ballots. You know who did the voting when 

ou find the ballot in the count; you can at once reco, the 
ballot as the one you gave the voter, and thereby recognize the 
voter; and a ballot thus cast makes the voter who deposits it re- 
sponsible as for a criminal act. 

With these who contend that, though the voter commits a 
crime by this act yet the vote is not thereby tainted, I can have 
nocontention. The pointed inquiry of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BAILEY] is in itself the complete demolition of so false and 
vicious a position. 


Shall we send the man who casts the illegal ballot to prison, yet use that 
same ballot to secure to the one who receives it a seat in Congress? 
The time of the 


The SPEAKER pro tem Mr. (CoMPTON). 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. [ask unanimous consent thatthe 
gentleman from New York have a half hour longer. 

Mr. STOUT. I will not object if the gentleman will allow me 
to ask him one question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama ? 

Mr. STOUT. I willmake objection unless permitted to ask a 
single question. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I hope the gentleman will not do so. This 
is an exceedingly important question. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And the House wants to hear 
it fully discussed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will again submit the 
request for unanimous consent that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended for thirty minutes longer. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. STOUT. I have objected unless Ican be permitted to ask 
a question. 
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Mr. FELLOWS. If my time has expired, unless it is ex- 
tended, I have no time to respond to a question. 

Mr. O}FERRALL. How much additional time do you want? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that no 
objection is made and the gentleman from New York will pro- 


coe FELLOWS. Then I yield to the gentleman for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. STOUT. I wish to inquire whether under the constitu- 
ticnal provision which authorizes this House to be the judge of 
the election returns and qualifications of its members, we are 
bound by any pleadings in the case or any neglect on the part 
of either the ccntestant or the contestee, to take advantage of the 
ordinary and customary methods of ascertaining the facts in the 
case? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I can only say that the invariable rule of 

this side of the House, at least, hes been to be governed by the 
precedents and the rules adopted by the States, in so far as such 
rules control the State methods of election. I understand that 
our friends on the other side have differed with us in that re- 
gard, and that at times they have not been as conspicuous ad- 
veeates of sticking to the face of the returns as they are in this 
case. 
I have in mind an instance, I think, not very far away, some- 
what fresh and within the recollection of many members of this 
House, where, on the face of the returns, a Democratic member 
had 10,700 majority, as certified by the authorities of his State, 
and the Republican members of this House found a way to set 
that aside and give the seat to his opponent. But our rule has 
been to conform to the laws and regulations prescribed by the 
States with reference to these matters. That is to be the lawof 
this House. It is the law of Congress. 

Mr. STOUT. I had reference to the law of Congress. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Iam speaking of that. When we come to 
exercise our constitutional euthority we have prescribed the 
mode and method by which we shall exercise it. We have said 
just what the pleadings shall be, what the response shall be, how 
evidence in chief is to be taken, and what the testimony in re- 
buttal shall be, and we arecompletely bound by it until the House 
itself shall change the rule of ag ure. 

Mr. Speaker, before proceeding further, since I do not wish to 
make any inaccurate statements in regard to this case, I find that 
there is in this record, in the testimony of Mr. Tubbs, a statement 
that the 28 ballots were Democratic pasters, not official ballots, 
and that they were Democratic pasters with the name of Rock- 
well upon them. 

Mr. O'FERRALL. Ah, ha! l 

Mr. FELLOWS. Sothatthey might have been, if you please, 
prepared outside. 

But I was proceeding to the other point, which is infinitely 
more essential—the marked ballot, paster or official, that is not 
so marked as that it can be thereby identified is not a ballot void 
byour law. It is a ballot that must be counted; it bears the im- 
press of an honest ballot. How are you going to discriminate 

ainst a party when he votes a ballot that may have on it some 
kind of a stain; which may have some check mark, put upon it 
| Serge by an officer of the election—an inspector—or which may 

ave been so marked by the printer, when the voter quite un- 
consciously carries the ballot to the polls and deposits it, unless 
they be such marks as to identify an int out the voter? 

Now, with one other suggeston I will yield the floor. It has 

en stated that Mr. Rockwell, from the beginning to the end 
of this contest, is not charged with the slightest stain upon his 
honor, nor is there anything in the conduct of his friends on 
that day that indicates that they were in that district pursuing 
unlawful methods. Nobody has contended such a thing in the 
testimony taken before the referee or in the argument on this 
floor; not a word has been wh red to characterize as fraud- 
ulent any act or vote received by Mr. Rockwell on that day. 
Why, then, shall you reject his votes? Are you so anxious to 
unseat a man whom the laws of the State of New York have 
stamped as a member of this House from one of its districts that 
you will reject ballots cast, about which there is not a suspicion 
of fraud and which by the laws of our State are recognized as 
good and valid ballots? š 

Is there any such need that we shall turn back somersaults on 
this side of the House to demonstrate to the country our inde- 
pendent rectitude and our 3 of fairness? Why violate 
the mandates of New York? hy stigmatize twenty-eightelec- 
tors of the Twenty-eighth district of New York as stained with 
fraud and stamped with dishonor, when in the record here there 
11 ñok one scintilla or line of evidence to justify such an assump- 

on? x 

There was reason why the other side should use money, and 
we found it. This gentleman came, as I have said, from a dis- 
trict remote from that in which he ran, and where, as in those 
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country districts they are so jealous of residence, it was not 
to be expected that he should have been extremely popular. I 
know he states that he was ind to run; but sometimes, 
Mr. Speaker, it is true that that fancy that is born within 
ourselves, that still, small voice” of ambition which lures us 
on to the securing of these political prizes, we mistake for the 
popular will. [Laughter.] 

is gentleman states that he did not desire this office, that 
he was reluctant to acceptit. It required acry that reached out 
from the Susquehanna to the Genesee, for this man to come over 
and help them; and, all reluctant, he tore himself away from the 
sweet comforts of his domestic life and went to the Macedonian 
work of rescuing that beleaguered Republican district. 

Well, the outcome does not seem to Josy the assumption that 
there was any such tremendous uprising of the people tocall him. 
Six votes he claims here are his majority, and 16of those tainted 
ballots are required to make up even that meager margin. It 
must have been the buzzing of the bees of political ambition in 
and around this gentleman’s own bonnet, thathe mistook for the 
clamor of popular desire. [Laughter.] 

It dots not seem as if the Twenty-eighth district really wanted 
him; but certain it is that there were a large number of men 
there anticipating his coming, with their pockets bulging with 
money, who were going over the district fixing caucuses, ar- 
ranging primaries, securing delegates, and setting up the con- 
vention; and then after the nomination was made confessing 
that out of their own means, and without any expectation of re- 
ward, they spent money by thousands of dollars. I have said 
that the man who came here challenging the certificate of th> 
great State of New York should come with an unsullied record, 
with clean hands, with a perfect case. 

On our side is a man who is not accused of the spending of a 
dollar, in whose behalf no single fraudulent ballot is alleged to 
have been cast; and we find this man who spent his money, 
through his agents, by thousands of dollars, until the district 
was debauched, coming from another district and setting up this 
conspiracy through his agents and associates, now coming into 
this House and asking that the record, which he has never con- 
fronted, which, when he had the opportunity he never assailed, 
which he called no single man of all these conspirators to re- 
fute, shall be accepted by this House. He comessaying in effect, 
` “T make no reply to the evidenee of guilt which cover those 
Doyle ballots as leprosy covers theskin, It was in my power to 
call alike the man who prepared them and the men who voted 
them, to explain why they were cast and refute the presumption 
of crime which attaches to them, and I declined to do it. I take 
this burden of shame and guilt, of odium and disgrace, if such 
you find it to be which characterizes these ballots, I take it all, 
and bringing it into the presence of the people's Representa- 
tives, ask them to accept it, too, upon the simple claim that on 
the face of the returns, without any relation whatever to the 
honesty or correctness of the ballot, I appear to have a major- 


ity.” [Applause.] 
The Free Coinage of Silver. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEP H D. TAYLOR, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 23, 1892. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (H. R. 4428) forthe free coin 
age of silyer and gold, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: | 

Mr. SPEAKER: I voted for the consideration of this bill because | 
I believe that every bill of great national importance: is entitled 
to consideration, but in considering a measure no attempt should 


be made to mislead the House or ‘the country. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] who has just taken his seat de- 
nounced the demonetization of silver as the greatest crime of this 
century, Md then proceeded to Uy ee responsibility upon the 
Republican eae & I wish to call attention to the fact that 
this bill, which he pronounces an infamous measure, was not op- | 
peer by asingle Democrat when it passed the United States | 
nate. Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, who has since been a Demo- | 
cratic candidate for Vice-President, was then in the Senate and | 
votedforit. Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware, Grover Cleveland's | 
Secretary of State, was also in the Senate at that time and voted 


for it, and the only men who voted against it were Republicans; 


and hence if the demonetization of silver was a crime the blame 
does not rest upon the Republican party. f 
The law of 1873, which is said to have demonetized silver, 


was thought to be a wise measure by both parties when it be- 
came a law. Even the distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART], who leads the crusade for free coinage at the other 
end of the Capitol, was then in Congress and gave his consent to 
the bill. This measure, which is now branded as infamous, was 
bəfore Congress from the 25th of April, 1870, to the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, the date of its final passage, and yet no Democratic 
voice was ever raised against it, and although it was called up 
for consideration in the Senate and House more than twen 
times no Democrat ever discovered its infamous character un 
many years after it had become a law. 


THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 


The demonstization of silver is a misleading expression. We 
all agree that it is a good thing to have plenty of good money, 
but the laws which were repealed in 1873, about which so much 
has been said. never contributed tothisend. From the passage of 
tho first coinage laws in 1792 down to 1873 there were only about 
8,000,090 silver dollars coined in the United States, while since 
the demonetization of silver, so called, in 1873, there have been 
coined over 400,000,000 silver dollars,with a corresponding in- 
crease in the coinage of silver half-dollars, silver quarter-dol- 
lars, and other subsidiary coin, and we have more money now 
than ever before, not only more, but more per capita, and 
what is still more important it is all good, as good as gold, not 
only good in this country but good all over the world. In 1861 
when the Republican party came into power, the country had 
neither money nor credit, but wo stand to-day the foremost na- 
tion in the world in financial wealth, in the quantity and quality 
of our money. $ 

I wish to call the attention of the House to the last financial- 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury,which is a monument to 
our national growth and prosperity. 


Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes and national-bank notes in circulation April 1, 1802. 


Goral Amountin | Amount in 
coined or circulation | circulation 
75 April 1, 1892. April 1, 1891. 
| 
GO Come 22:2 $306, 564, 310 $407, 614,418 | $108, 468, 850 
Standard silver dollars 412. 535, 380 58, 471, 743 62, 921,010 
Subsidiary silver 77, 204, 62, 547, 654 57, 254, 002 
Gold certificates ... =} 178,002, 154, 329,229 | 144, 317, 069 
Silver certificates ........ 329, 272, 852 325, 683, 149 | 509, 535 
Treasury notes, act J 
C 89, 602, 77,605,410 | 23, 921, 973 
United States notes 346, 681, 016 323, 904, 962 
Currency certificates, $45, 175, 198 
act June 8, 1872 31, 220, 000 29, 840, 
National-bank notes 168, 644,955 | 168, 389, 827 
Dl 


635, 081, 237 608, 1,520. 1, 530, 080, 464 


Population of the United States April 1, 1892, estimated at 65,168,000; cir- 
culation per capita, $24.68. y * 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD. 


A great deal is said about the double standard. This isan 
impossibility. No country has ever had a double standard. It 
haus been attempted again and again and has always failed. Two 
kinds of money of different values can not be kept in circulation 
at the same time. The fact that both kinds are made a legal 
tender does not help the matter in the least. The cheaper 
money, the money of less value in the markets of the world, 
wiil drive the other out of circulation. it has been tried athpu- 
sand times and this has always been the result. England found 
out two hundred years ago that the English Government could 
not provide prisons enough or gallowses enough to enforce a law 
which was intended to keep money of different values in circu- 
lation. There is not a government on the face of the earth to- 
day where free coinage and the parity between gold and silver 
are maintained. It is impossible when there is such a great dis- 
parity in the value of gold and silver as exists now all over the 
world. You might as well try to enforce the use of two yard- 
sticks of different lengths. 


THE QUANTITY OF SILVER. 


The idea seems to prevail with some people that the single or 
old standard has something to do with the quantity of money. 
his is a mistake. We can uss just as much silver with a single 

standard, and transact justas much business as we can with a 
double standard. The only difference is that in the one case we 
use silver at its real value, and in the other at a fictitious value, 
which will ultimately bring ruin to labor and poverty to honest 
industry. Iam in favor of using all the silver that we can use 
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as money, all that we can redeem, all that we can keep from de- 
preciating; and I have no hesitation in saying that we can use 
more silver, have a er circulating medium, and sustain 
higher prices under exis laws than we could under free coin- 
age. 

A WICKED MISNOMER. 

The advocates of free coinage are not advocates of free coin- 
age in fact. If they were content with a free-coinage law, such 
as they have in Mexico, or in South America, or such a law as 
we formerly had in this country, they would propose such a 
measure; but they have not done this. They propose a legal- 
tender act, the very kind of an act which the Democrats have 
always held to be unconstitutional. They propose a bill which 
compels the Government to coin 70 cents’ worth of silver into a 
dollar, and then compels the poops to take it for a dollar in pay- 
ment of a debt or in the discharge of an obligation. Not only 
this, but the bullion-owner can refuse to take his own silver 
when it has been coined at the expense of the Government, and 
can compel the Government to give him legal-tender coin certifi- 
cates, eemable in gold or silver. This is the Bland bill now 
before the House, the like of which was never a law in this or 
any other 3 

all the legislation we have ever had in this country, from 
the foundation of the Government to the present time, the owner 
of the bullion, whether silver or gold, was required to deposit 
it at the Mint and take his turn in getting his bullion coined, as 
the farmer used to take his turn in getting his wheat ground at 
the water mill; and the fact that gold and silver were legal-ten- 
der money did not allow him to demand any other money than 
his own, or prevent its depreciation after it was coined, but in 
this bill the holder or owner of silver bullion can demand not 
silver certificates, but coin certificates, for which he can de- 
mand 1 5 in gold when presented at the Treasury of the 
United States. In other words, it is a scheme to enable the 
silver miners and the silver speculators to get a dollar in gold 
for 70 cents’ worth of silver. y not pass a bill to enable the 
farmers to get a dollar in gold for 70 cents’ worth of potatoes? 


UNLIMITED COINAGE. 


This bill proposes to open the mints of the United States to 
all the i of the world; but this provision would be 
harmless compared with that part of the bill which requires the 
Government to issue coin certificates to all the holders of bul- 
lion in the world at the rate of a gold dollar for 70 cents’ worth 
of silver. This would bankrupt any government and overturn 
any system of finance that everexisted. It would cost the Goy- 
ernment more than all the wars we have ever had. But they 
tell us that silver would 5 aegis and rise at once to the value 
of gold. The advocates of free coinage said thatthe law of July 
14, 1890, would have this effect, and for a time the price of silver 
did advance, but it was only a temporary stimulus, and silver 
soon went down lower than before. 

There is no country in the world where silver coin is kept at 
a parity with gold except in those countries where they ve 
limited coinage and where they keep their silyer in circulation, 
at a gold value, by agreeing to redeem it in gold, just as we kee 
our United States notes at par by agreeing toredeem them in gold. 
The value of silver coin in countries which have free coinage or an 
unlimited . of silver is worth no more than the uncoined 
silver bullion. The Mexican dollar is a larger dollar than ours, 
and yet it is worth only about 70 cents. The trouble is that while 
Mexico has free coinage the Government is unable to redeem the 
silver in gold, just as we were unable to redeem our United States 
notes in gold when we had too many of them in circulation prior 
to 1879. There are some things that a government can do and 
some things that a government can not do, and one of the things 
that no government in the world can do is to maintain the parity 
of gold and silver when the commercial values of the two metals 
vary materially from the coinage values. 


EQUALITY OF THE METALS. 


There is a great hue and cry for the equality of the two metals. 
The complaintis made that the present law 35 
silver. this is true, who is to blame for it? If the equality of 
the two metals means anything it means that a gold dollar should 
weigh just as much as asilver dollar, and I am surprised that 
our free-coinage friends do not demand this broad democratic 
equality; but instead of this they discriminate against silver in 
their own bill by providing that an ounce of gold shall be worth 
5 ounces of silver, and that these values shall be stamped upon 
the coins. 

Why this ratio of 16 to 12 Why not 10 to 1? Why not 20 to 
1? What is the meaning of this ratio? How did it originate? 
The answer to these questions unmasks the risy of the 
pending bill. This ratio of 16 to 1 means that it is the ratio be- 


tween the commercial values of the two metals, irrespective of 
coinage laws or Government stamps. In the first legislation 
that we ever had regarding mints and the coinage of money, the 
ratio was fixed at 15 to 1, because at that time an ounce of gold 
was worth 15 ounces of silver in the markets of the world; and 
later on, when the commercial values of gold and silver bullion 
changed, Congress changed the ratio to 16 to 1, to correspond 
with the commercial change. In France the ratio is 153 to I. but 
the ratio isnot so material where limited coinage prevails, as the 
responsibility is upon the Government, and so long as the Gov- 
ernment is not overtaxed no serious damage 7 5 be appre- 
hended. A gold dollar contains 25.8 grains of standard gold, 
while a silver dollar contains 412} grains of standard silver 
(standard gold and silver being one-tenth alloy and nine-tenths 
pure), and the peril of free coinage consists in requiring the Gov- 
ernment to redeem 4124 grains of standard silver, which can be 
ought for 70 cents, with a coin certificate calling for a dollar, 
while under the present law the Government only issues a coin 
certificate for the actual value of the silver, and if the Govern- 
ment coins the silver it will have a sufficient margin to enable it 
to redeem its certificatesin gold. Thisis the difference between 
the present policy and the policy now proposed. S 
DANGER IN THE DISTANCE. 


The only question to be considered by this Congress or any 
other Congress is how much silver in coinor in coin certificates 
can be used or kept at its present value without endangering 
the national credit. In a letter written by Grover Cleveland on 
the 24th of February, 1885, a month before his inauguration, he 
pointed out the danger of increasing the quantity of silver coin, 
and recommended the repeal of the law which at that time was 
increasing the silver coin about two millions per month, and 
he expressed the conviction that the two metals would soon part 
company, which he said would result in an incalculable loss to 
the wage-workers of the country. Samuel J. Tilden expressed 
the same views, and demonstrated his faith in this conviction by 
sending a million dollars of gold to London where he could have 
the benefit of its market value in case gold should cease to cir- 
culate as money. 

Hundreds of boardsof trade inthe great business centers have 
again and again expressed the same apprehension, but the last 
Congress repealed the law which required the Government to 
8 and coin not less than two nor more than four million 

ollars of silver per month, and enacted a law igs tae fat the 
Government to purchase 4,500,000 ounces (63 tons) of silver per 
month and pay for the same in eee EART coin certificates, 
which provides for the purchase of all the silver produced in 
this country, and an increase of the circulation to this extent. 
And while the former law was discretionary as to whether two 
or four millions per month should be coined (and the fact is that 
the coinage was kape at the minimum by both parties for fear 
of a money crisis), the present law is compuBory, and is now in- 
creasing the volume of money more TADIA than any law that 
was ever passed by any Congress since the days of Washington, 
an increase of over fifty millions a year. 


THE FEAR OF A LOBBY. 


The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH] points to the 
crowded galleries and resses the conviction that they are 
crowded in the interest of the moneyed men of the country. I 
presume that he will go home and tell his constituents that these 
people who sit in the galleries to-day listening to these proceed- 
ings are hired to come here at $4 or $5 a day to influence legis- 
lation, just how he did not state. He neglected to tell you that 
the free-coinage people have had the largest and ablest lobby in 
this city that has ever been here in the interest of a measure in 
Congress; but I do not object to a lobby, and I desire to express 
my respect for the men who have been here in the interest of 
free silver. If the people who are interested in these measures 
can send men here who can influence legislation oy giving to 
members of Congress information, ee have a right to do so, 
and I am satisfied that no other methods have been attempted. 


MORE MONEY. — 


Money is the measure of values as well as the medium of ex- 
change, and unless the volume of money increases with the in- 
crease of population and the increase of business values will di- 
minish and trade will be crippled; but we do not suffer so much 
for the lack of money in the whole country as we do from the 
improper distribution of it. New York has too much money, 
while we have too little in Ohio and farther West. The flow of 
money is towards the great cities, where the greatest amount of 
business is done and where the highest wages are paid. To 
equalize the distribution of money is a great problem, and a 
problem difficult of solution. All new countries labor under this 
difficulty. They buy more than they sell, and this creates a 
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money famine in the rural districts and a plethora in the t 
money centers. We would kill two birds with one stone if we 
would pension every soldier who followed his country’s flag in 
the late war. We would do an act of justice to the soldier and 
an act of financial wisdom to the country at the same time, by 
bringing money from the money centers into the rural districts, 
where it is greatly needed. If it were not for the pension money 
which is now distributed in the rural districts there would be 
greater depression in the country than there is. 

We need more money, but the best free-coi law that was 
ever devised is a protective tariff, a law that will enable us to 
sell more than we buy, to export more than we import, and in 
this way increase our gold and silver by bringing it from abroad, 
as we are now doing under our present protective system. No 
free-coinage law would increase ourcurrency. On the contrary, 
it would immediately contract it by withdrawing from circula- 
tion all the gold in the country, which would sell as merchan- 
dise at a high premium before the ink of the President’s signa- 
ture would dry, as it was sold in this country from 1861 to 1879. 
Our circulating medium is increasing rapidly now, and we had 
better let well enough alone. 


THE MILK OF THE COCOANTUT. 


The milk of the cocoanut appears when it is shown that in 
Nevada, and in all the silver States, they have anticipated free 
coinage by having their contracts made payable in gold. We 
have not done this in the older States, and hence are not pre- 

to stand aside and avoid the calamities that will lie in its 
path. If thefree coinage of silver will not disturb values or drive 

ld out of the country, why these gold contracts in the West? 

o fact is apparent that free coinage means that the business 
of this country would be done on a silver basis. It could mean 
nothing else. The commerce of the world is done on a gold 
basis, and no nation can have commercial relations with the great 
nations of the earth that does its business on a silver basis. If 
this country wishes to take its place alongside of Spain and Mex- 
1 5 of the other silver countries, it can do so by passing 


THE USE OF MONEY. 


Mr. Speaker, the one thing always to be kept in mind in dis- 
cussing this question is the use of money, the purpose for which 
itis provided, and the end which it accomplishes. There are 
in the world to-day only about $12,000,000, of money, about 
four billions of papar money, about four billions of silver money, 
and about four billions of gold; a little more paper money than 
silver and alittle more silver than gold. With this amount of 
money the entire business of the world is carried on. All the 
trade and commerce between the people of this country, between 
the States of this Union, between this and other countries, and 
between all the other countries of the world are carried on with 
this small amount of money, small in comparison with the value of 
all the other property in the world. It serves as a medium of ex- 
change, its only object, facilitates business, and is a convenience 
to everybody. 

The value of the property in the United States is not less than 
$66,000,000,000, and yet we have never had $2,000,000,000 of money 
in circulation. The business done in this country alone is meas- 
ured by thousands of millions of dollars and credit goes farther 
in commercial transactions than money. Money is only a me- 
dium of exchange, nothing more. If I conclude to make my fu- 
ture home in Nebraska I would find it difficult to exchange my 
farm in Ohio for the farm in Nebraska that I may happen to ad- 
mire, but I could sell my farm in Ohio for money and buy afarm 
suited to my taste in Nebraska. I could carry the money to Ne- 
braska, but Í could not carry the farm. I — 8 75 sell my stock in 
Ohio and buy stock in Nebraska better than I could ship my 
stock from one Stute to the other. 

This being the only use of money, Mr. Chairman, no gosd 
can be accomplished by increasing the quantity of money when 
the value of the money is diminished in the same proportion. 
If a hundred silver dollars under free-coinage will only do $70 
worth of business, why not do this business with the seventy sil- 
ver dollars, which are now worth as much as the hundred silver | 
dollars will be then? No money can represent in any transaction | 
more than its commercial value in the markets of the world, and | 
no coin is worth more than the bullion from which it is coined | 
where free coinage prevails; hence no good in any event can be | 
accomplished, while the harm which follow isimmeasurable. 
Cheap money, debased money of any kind, has always fallen | 
most heavily upon thé laboring classes and upon the agricultural | 
districts. The other classes, by making gold contracts and by | 
anticipating results, will avoid the ravages of the storm, while 
the masses of the people, who bear the great burdens of life, will 
pay the penalty and suffer the consequences. 
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River and Harbor Bill. 


‘SPEECH 


oF 


HON. THOMAS H. PAYNTER, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 6, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.7820) making appropriations for 
the construction, repair and preservation of certain works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PAYNTER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The. adoption of the amendment I offer will 
increase the appropriation for the improvement on the Big Sandy 
River at Louisa to $76,000, the bill as reported only carrying 
$50,000 for that puree: The improvement is at the junction of 
the Louisa and Tug Forks of the River. When the work is com- 
pered at that point it will give slack water for 25 or 30 miles 

to rich coal fields. The dam will cast a pool up each fork of - 
the river. When this improvement is completed it will add im- 
mensely to the commerce of the river. . 

In 1878 a project was adopted which provided for the improve- 
ment of the river and its forks by removing obstructions of vari- 
ous kinds. In 1880, in addition to that project, Congress made 
an appropriation for the purpose of building a test lock and dam, 
= Louisa, Ky., the purpose being to secure slack-water naviga- 

on. 

If this proved successful, then the purpose was to build a series 
of locks and dams to secure slack-water navigation on all that 
part of the river and its forks worthy of improvement. 

It was originally intended to build a dam of a fixed type at that 
point. . over $200,000 have been expended on the im- 
provement, The last river and harbor bill carried $31,000 for 
this improvement, which was believed would complete it. 

Last May, about the time the work was to commence, some 
gentlemen who were largely interested in the navigation of the 
river and the commerce carried thereon complained that the 
construction of the fixed t of dam would greatly injure the 
navigation of the river and cripple its commerce. 

It was also contended that from the large quantities of sand 
moving the pool would fill up so as to be useless. These com- 

laints were submitted to the Secretary of War, with a view of 

aving a board of officers of the Corps of Engineers constituted 
to consider and report upon the subject of the dam to be built, 

This board was appointed and e a report, and among other 
things said: 

After full and careful consideration of all the elements determining a de- 
cision, the board are of opinion that the best type of dam for the site at 
Louisa is a needle dam, and they recommend the substitution of that type 
for the fixed dam. It is further recommended that the height of the dam 
from the sill of the pass to the top of the wickets be fixed at 13 feet, and that 
the dam be built across the river opposite the tail wall of the lock as is done 
in our practice, leaving all other details to be wrought out by the officer in 


charge. 
The needle dam for the site near Louisa will cost somewhat less than a 


wicket dam. 

In 1879 the recommendation was made by the officer in charge to build a 
fixed dam, with a view of ultimately t the fixed dams into movable 
ones. Since that time experience been had in this country with the 
operation and action of movable dams, and the board are of the opinion that 
the trial now made should be with that kind of dam, 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors have approved the re- 
vort, and the bill reported by the committee carries $50,000, to 
te expended on the movable dam, and further makes available 
the unexpended balance of the preceding appropriation, which 
balance is $20,514.94, making a total amount available for the 
movable dam of $70,514.94. 

The 5 for the improvement ot the river have been 


made as follows: 

LOCK AND DAM AT LOUTSA, KY. 
GON it sscvcansasven«asdiuukas 900, 000 | 3808 aot So o-oo Sentence, #23, 000 
C800 ie CE EP ESE c Fi 
CCC ˙ —1—̊B ret A A SAS SA rc ana aa OA. 
TT 40, 000 


This does not embrace amounts appropriated for the removal 
of obstructions, ete. 

In 1890, $5,000 was appropriated for that purpose. The bill 
under consideration carries $5,000 for the same purpose. 

Many of the business men living in the valley of the river were 
anxious to see the dam completed as originally contemplated. 
They disliked to see further delay in the completion of this 
N improvement. 

Vet, if the report of the Board of Engineers be correct, wherein 
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it says the movable dam should be substituted for the fixed type 
of dam, the change will result in good for all concerned. 

Should the fixed dam have been completed and have proved a 
failure, then the youngest child living in the valley of the Big 
Sandy River would not live to see Congress make an appropria- 
tion for another lock and dam in the river. > 

I trust the movable dam may work so satisfactorily that Con- 
gress may be so well pleased with the value of the improvement 
to the navigation and commerce of the river that it will result 
in appropriations that will secure slack-water navigation on the 
river so far as itis worthy of improvement, thus bringing bless- 
ings to the present and securing them to future generations in 
that fertile valley. 

My amendment should be adopted. 

Congress has been appropriating small amounts to promote the 
work on this improvement. The improvement being so impor- 
tant, and requiring only $26,000 more to complete it, certainly its 
completion should not be delayed for the want of that amount. 

I have urged in and out of season that the full amount be ap- 
propriated. I regret that the committee could not take my view 
of the matter. cept for the fact that so small an additional 
appropriation would complete the work and give the public the 
benefit of the whole amount expended, I would frankly say that 
the amount reported would be fair and reasonable considering 
what is being received by the other rivers in the State. 

I want it understood that the Big Sandy River is one of the 

t water ways of Kentucky. It is navigable for steamers 
5 5 its mouth to Pikeville, 1124 miles. The Tug Fork is navi- 
gable for steamers from Louisa for a many miles. 

The valley of the river is veryfertile. Vast quantities of tim- 
ber is transported on the river. Inexhaustible coal fields, con- 
sisting of bituminous, cannel, and coking coals, are found in the 
region watered by the Big Sandy River. Great deposits of iron 
ores are found there. 

The Big Sandy River empties into the Ohio River. 

Everyone knows that this river has upon its banks rich and 
beautiful cities and prosperous towns. ; 

Manufacturing of all kinds is in a flourishing condition. 

The iron furnaces and steel plants are getting coke from Penn- 
Sylvania and iron ore from e Superior. 

Give slack-water navigation to the Big Sandy River and you 
at once give the manufacturing establishments in the Ohio valley 
cheap coke and iron ore, thus adding incalculable wealth to our 


country. 

There are flourishing towns on the Big Sandy River,the country 
tributary thereto is being developed, and is inhabited by an in- 
telligent, industrious, and thrifty population. They rely chiefly 
on the river for the transportation of their products to market 
and their merchandise in return. 

Small appropriations have-been made to remove obstructions, 
etc., in the way of navigation. To show the immense benefit 
this expenditure has wrought, I call your attention to the re- 
15 855 of the local engineer as to the boats plying the Big Sandy 

ver. 

List of boats plying on Big Sandy River, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 


Name of boat. Character. | Length. | Breadth. | Depth. | Tonnage. 


Feet. Feet. Feet. 
73 8 2 7 
P e, 100 14 1.8 24.12 
105 14 2.8 40 
— 110 15 26 43 
100 16 3 45 
100.4 20 3 55. 05 
a ERE oR 120 2 3.5 58.72 
mw | el a} 8 
dy Hatcher 
20 Hopkins 4 102.5 16.4 2.4 67 
S. R. Vanmetre (tow) -. il 3.4 98.5 
Tom Spurlock 3 100 


An increase of five boats over 1890. 

This indicates an increase of business on the river in conse- 
quence of its improvement. 

It will be seen that twelve steamers are now engaged in the 
transportation of freight and passengers. 

This is but an earnest of the vast business that will be con- 
ducted on the river if slack water is secured. : 

The improvement of the rivers and harbors of the country is 
one of the important questions inviting the earnest considera- 
tion of Congress. Outside of the question of taxation and cur- 
rency and appropriations, it is my opinion the most important 
one with which we have to deal. 

The two great methods of transportation are rail and water. 

On almost every important stream or body of water, nature 
provided for the use of mankind fertile valleys. The country 


tributary thereto is covered with great forests of valuable tim- 


ber. Usually there lies hidden in the earth near the river the 
fuel that gives warmth and comfort to the people in winter. 
There is found also the minerals which are converted by the 
skill of the workingman, the artisan, and the mechanic into the 
printing press, the locomotive, the steam engine, countless num- 
bers of useful contrivances, and the implements of husbandry. 

The boundless wealth of water, soil, ber, and minerals have 
been happily combined for the enjoyment of mankind. 

To retain the forest, to leave uncovered the hidden riches, and 
to let the soil remain untouched by the husbandmen, the country 
would alone be the fit abode for the savages, and the wild beasts 
which once roamed the forests. 

The country may be vastly rich in agriculture, timber, and in 
mineral resources, yet if no method of transportation is provided, 
and no market can be reached it is valueless. 

The towns, cities, counties, and States can not improve the 
rivers and harbors. It can not be intrusted to individuals or cor- 
porations. 

It must be done if at all by the Federal Government. It is my 
opinion that time will vindicate the wisdom of the policy of 
making appropriations for the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors. great evidenco of the wisdom of the Federal Gov- 
ernment incurring the expenses of improving the rivers and har- 
bors is the fact that all great nations pursue such a policy. 

While our appropriations for that purpose seems large, = hie 
when compared to such expense incurred by a little country like 
France, they are exceedingly insignificant. 

To use the illustration of another: Suppose the State of Texas 
could be made into a circular sea and France made into a circu- 
lar island and placed in the center of this sea, there would be a 
strip of ocean 100 miles wide all around France. 

hile this country has been expending $214,000,000 on her 
rivers and harbors, France has spent $1,350,000,000 on canals, 
railways, rivers, and harbors. 

It is a fact conceded by all that the improvement of rivers and 
harbors has in every instance cheapened freights. 

Water routes for freight and passengers serve as a check on 
railroad tariffs. Nothing so much protects the people from ex- 
orbitant freights by railroads as competition on water ways. 

To illustrate, the town in which I live is situated on the Ohio 
river, 132 miles above Cincinnati, Ohio. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway parallels the Ohio River between these points. 

Under the laws of 1 the railroad could charge a pas- 
senger 3 cents per mile, which would ba $3.96 to Cincinnati, yet 
in consequence of the competition afforded by the steamers ply- 
ing the Ohio River, round-trip tickets to Cincinnati and return 
are sold for $4. f 

Tariff on freight is correspondingly reduced from the same 
cause. 

Instances could be multiplied showing the same beneficial rə- 
sults of such competition. 

Our country, so far as its development is concerned, is com- 
paratively in its infancy. Itis the most favored in climate, soil, 
mineral resources, and its water ways of any country on the 
globe. We are now legislating not only for the present, but for 
the generations to come. 


Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill. 


SPEEOH 
HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 21, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1893, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BLAND said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I know that this House has been criticised 
thoroughly throughout the country because we are not making 
that record that has been 9 in the reduction of expendi- 
tures. It is probable, Mr. Chairman, that to some extent at 
least the House is derelict in its duty in that regard, but this 
question that we have up now is of all questions one of the most 
important. I wish I could have the attention of gentlemen 
whose voices drown my own—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Thecommittee will be in order. Gentle 
men will please cease conversation. 
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Mr. BLAND. If we had to consider this question of economy, 
the question above all others is the question under consideration 


now. In the Fiftieth Co z under a Democratic House and 
a Democratic President, in the first session, just preceding the 
Presidential election, we supposed we were exercising reasonable 
economy, and at the same time preserving the public service in 
proper . and we appropriated 8417, 000,000 at that ses- 
sion. The pension appropriation at that time, however, was only 
885,000,000. The difference between the pension appropriation 
for that Congress and that required at this Congress is a differ- 
ence of 865,000,000, and added to the 8417, 000, 000 appropriated 
by that Congress brings it abreast of this year's appropriations, 

Why is that so, Mr. Chairman? It is because of the increased 
appropriations for pensions occasioned by the disability act 
passed bing tmo last Congress, and the very liberal rulings of 
the Pension Department in allowing pensions. Our pension ap- 

ropriations alone have swollen from $85,000,000 in the Fiftieth 

ongress to about $150,000,000 now. A gentleman near me says 
$134,000,009; but there is not a gentleman present who does not 
understand that a deficiency of $15,000, or $20,000,000 will 
have to bə voted upon, thus swelling it up to $150,000,000. 

Talk to me about economy! The press of the country is full 
of talk about economy, and many of them criticise this House 
because of these enormous 5 utterly ignoring the 
fact, and that fact is ignored here, that it is this pension system 
alone that is the cause of the extraordinary appropriations; and 
yet we stand here dealing out politics, too cowardly to meet this 
question as it ought to be met. Instead of telling the country 
and acknowledging to ourselves that this is the cause of this 
enormous burden and swelling of the appropriations, we cower 
before it, and undertake to cut down appropriations for the legit- 
imate and necessary public service. 

Take the river and harbor bill, which I admit is beyond what 
it ought to be, although I have voted for it, and did so reluct- 
antly, especially with the contract system. We are told that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, alarmed at the condition of the 
finances, in person went to the Senate, and there solicited that 
25 per cent of that bill be stricken out, under dread of a defi- 
ciency in the Treasury; and yet the Senate of the United States, 
while cutting off 25 per cent of the river and harbor bill, added 
in the ce a $12,000,000 to build ships, as though the appro- 

riations in the river and harbor bill would make a deficiency 
n the Treas and yet identically the same appropriation of 
money for the Navy would not make a deficiency. 

The CHAIR . The time of the gentleman has expired. 
; Mr. BLAND. I ask that I may proceed for a few utes 

onger? 
The CHAIRMAN. How much longer? 

Mr. SAYERS. Ten minutes. 

Mr. BLAND. T hope I may be allowed ten minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Chairman, whatis the situation? It 
seems to be a fight between the naval establishment and the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. In the navy bill we have $12,- 

,000 added to the House bill. I do not know that the public 
service would be crippled very seriously if these imaginary ships 
were all stricken out, nor am I aware of the fact that any ca- 
lamity would come to this country if in this conflict between the 
river and harbor bill and the naval bill a dose of morphine 
should be given to both. Say lege But, Mr. Chairman, how 
can you deal with this? How can you build navies; how can you 
improve your rivers and harbors without making a deficit in the 
Treasury if you should appropriate also for these pensions ? 
You can not do it, and the Democratic House stands here to-day 
nein by the laws of the last Congress upon this subject of 
pensions. — 

Now, I say that members of this House, the Democratic part 
in this House, and the press throughout the country had as well 
come to the acts first as last. I know itis unpopular here and 
elsewhere to inveigh against these pension laws, and yet unless 
some one does it, and unless some party antagonizes it, you will 
have instead of $150,000,000 appropriated for pensions under the 
the pension laws, probably $175,000,000 or $200,000,000 in a few 
years to come; and yet you prate about economy. 

The Democratic party in this House is denounced for not econ- 
omizing. Whois it that advocates the repeal of the pension 
laws, and especially of the dependent pension bill passed by the 
last Congress? The very journals in which we read denuncia- 
tions of this House and of the Democratic party for not econo- 
mizing are silent upon that question. The very gentlemen that 
we hear in the Senate and upon this floor demanding economy 
have not the hardibood to denounce this pension list. I charge 
that that course is two-faced. Itis not honest. It is not deal- 
res, Sabin the country nor with this House honestly and candidly. 

ow, so far as I am personally concerned, I am ready to vote at 
any minute to repeal that dependent pension bill that I voted 


against in the last Congress. But I know that it is idle to pro- 
pose that. No political party will so pledge itself. We all under- 
stand the difficulties in the way. What next then, Mr. Chair- 
man? If we appropriate the money neccessary to carry on this 
Government efficiently, providing adequately for all its objects 
and purposes, we must necessarily appropriate an enormous 
amount of money, probably an amount sufficient to make an abso- 
lute deficit in the Federal Treasury. 

There is no question about that. That is well understood here, 
well understood in the Treasury Department, well understood at 
the other end of the Capitol. There is butone remedy. If this 
pension appropriation of a hundred and fifty millions, a hundred 
and seventy-five millions, or two hundred millions—for it will 
probably reach that figure in ashort period—if that great appro- 
priation is to remain undisturbed, then the peopie of this country 
must propere themselves for a readjustment of our revenue sys- 
tem all along the line; not only by cutting down the tariff so as 
to bring in revenue, but by other radical means. 

If this pension system is to be maintained and the Departments 
of the Government are to be given the necessary appropriations 
to carry on the public service efficiently, no tariff bill that we 
can pass embracing the schedules upon which duties are now 
levied will furnish much more than half the money required. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman from Missouri allow me to 
make a suggestion? z 

Mr. BLAND. In a moment. I say, then, Mr. Chairman, that 
we must look to other means. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman from Missouri think—— 

Mr. BLAND. I do not yield now. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, it is well for the Democratic party in 
this House and throughout the country to understand not only 
that the tariff must ba reduced and the duties putat such figures 
as will peimit imports and bring ravenue, but also that that 
measure must be supplemented by some other system of taxation, 
and I hope the Committee on Ways and Means—it may not be 
necessary now, but when the day comes, as come it must, for the 
readjustment of our revenue system all along the line—I hope, 
I say, that when that day comes the Committee on Ways and 
Means will report a bill to levy an income tax to meet those 
extraordinary pensions. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Gentlemen may undertake to shirk the issue; political parties 
may undertake to hide it in platforms—— 

r. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what latitude is 
to be allowed in this debate, but it seems to me that the gentle- 
man is ey ee the propa limit under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, we are discussing an amend- 
ment in relation to pensions, and that involves the whole ques- 
tion of pensions and of the revenue with which to pay them, and 
Iam astonished that any gentleman 228 8 this floor, especiall 
any gentleman upon this side of the House, should consider it 
not in order for a Democrat to stand here to demand economy 
and to demand that the wealth of this country shall be taxed to 
relieve its poverty. 8 8 7 5 on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. OWENS. I would like to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. ~ ~ 

Mr. BLAND. I will not yield for a question now. 

Mr. OWENS. No, I think not. 

Mr. BLAND. Isay, Mr. Chairman, it is inequitable and un- 
just to tax one poor man, who has to depend upon his hard labor 
toe aliving, in order to give the money to another poor man, and 
that is what you are doing to-day. You are taxing the poverty 
of this country to maintain the pensioners. If vou will tax the 
wealth of the country for that purpose, the people who by their 
incomes, by their circumstances, by their good fortune, are able 
to aid the unfortunate, so be it. But, solong as you undertake 
to tax the poor people of this country in order to maintain 
another class of poor people, I say it is not only class legislation, 
but it is unjust and oppressive legislation. 

Mr. WATSON. I want to ask the gentleman a question, just 
to draw the attention of the House to this matter. I ask my 
friend from Missouri to state how long it has been since this 
House unanimously requested the Committee on Ways and Means 
to report an income tax bill? : 

Mr. BLAND. Yes, Mr. Chairman, butI realize the difficulties 
that stand in the way of that. It has been claimed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury all along, until very recently, that he had 
funds enough to meet all demands. Of course, ifa deficiency 
comes in the Treasury and this readjustment has to be made 
when it is found that increased income must be had from some 
source, I have no doubt that the Committee on Ways and Means 
will be compelled to report some bill, and no matter what that 
bill may be, the whole subject will be before the House for its 
considération. 

I am not speaking for the Committee on Ways and Means. I 
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do not care how soon an ingome-tax bill is reported. Probably 
it may be said that such a bill is not necessary unless we have a 
deficiency somewhere to meet. Iam simply showing, or trying 
to show, that such deficiency, such necessity, is at hand; and 
whether the measure be demanded now or not, it will be in the 
near future. I want an income tax as soon as it is possible to pass 
it. Let it come now. 

578 the hammer fell.] 

r. BLAND. I ask leave to continue remarks in the 

REcoRD—to print a few figures and add a fewremarks in this line. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to ask unanimous consent that further 
debate on this a Sa and the amendments to it—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks—— 

Mr. BLAND. I simply desire to print a few figures in con- 
nection with my remarks, and elaborate them somewhat. 

The C . Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Missouri doing what he desires? 

Mr. OWENS and others objected. 

Subsequently leave was granted to Mr. BLAND to extend his 
remarks. 

Mr. BLAND. The expenditures made necessary by legisla- 
tion of the Fifty-first Congress and for which no appropriation 


was made at the first session of the Fifty-first Con , but which 
must be made at this session and charged to the Fifty-second 
Congress are: 
1. Sugar bounty fiscal year ending July 1, 1892... 88, 000, 000. 00 
2. Administrative customs act 5, 000, 000. 00 
3. Bounty ocean-mail servicte 301, 000. 00 
4, Tothis must be added for pensions under act 
of June % % 45, 000, 000. 00 
5. Increase on account of new offices and salaries 
IROFAREER 22 ose Me gen Se fel he 5, 298, 147. 04 
Doll eS es eat aa aa 63, 599, 147. 14 


According to the statement of the honorable Commissioner of 
Pensions, the amount paid out under act of June 27, 1890, known 
as the disability act, for the ten months ending April 30, 1892, 
is $40,196,916.83, thus showing that forty-five millions for the 
year is not an overestimate. By prohibiting imports our rey- 
enues are arrested, by enacting laws which require largely in- 
creased expenditures, our Republican friends have used up the 
surplus and made necessary a reduction of the tariff so as to en- 
courage imports in order to obtain means. 

We must insist upon a readjustment of our revenue system on 
the lines of freer trade and income tax. 


The World’s Fair Should Be Closed on the Lord’s Day and the Sale 
7 of Drink Forbidden. 


SPEECH . 
HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, May 26, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the Sun Civil Appro; tion 
bill, making appropriation for the World's Fair— eed N 
Mr. MORSE said: ; : 
Mr. SPEAKER: I favor amending the bill under consideration, 
by inserting the following provision: 
; however, That no part of the sum iated by this section 
the co n organized V 
orld’s Exposition of Eighteen Hundred and Ninety- 
Two, and said World's Columbian Commission shall stipulate in writing 
that the said Exposition shall not be opened to the public on Sundays. 


I have to say in support of the same that I entirely agree with 
Dr. Herrick Johnson, who gives the following ten reasons why 
the World’s Fair should not be opened on the Lord’s Day: 

First. Throwing open the gates would be con to precedent in Amer- 
ican fairs. The gates of our Centennial fair at Philadelphia were shut on 
Sunday, and nobody was kept from the fair; laboring men in all the 
* per’ roundabout were given half-holidays on week days. 

econd. The ed gates would be against the best and traditions 

of our national life. The nation is Christian. Chris y is embedded in 
our national laws, and is recognized in our national mop a and appointments. 
We issue proclamations of thanksgiving, a int chaplains, administer 
and open tures and Congresses in the name of the God of the 


oaths, 
Sabbath. 
Itis against the conscience of ten million church members who share 


Third. 
in the Government. These ions are always on the side of law and order, 
are patrons of industry, and lovers of clean es and clean lives. Itisa 
tremendously serious to make light of that voice of conscience. 
tion to put our American Sabbath 


in the back yard, and put on exhibition as one of our products that mongrel 
thing, the European Sunday. 


very quarter would bring TATO the city = hundred thousand people erer 
every quarter wo city a 0 people every 
Saturday night or Sunday morning. This Sabbath-breaking b, With its 
inevitableaccom: t ummers, pickpockets, and tramps, would make 
the Exposition Sundays the devil's harvest time. 

Sixth. It would set a precedent which would thrust into the Sabbath the 
5 3 bat air? way t aie —.— eg 55 gant We 2 8 
Why no no! ess for vate not 
port. of entertainment? 5 . 

Seventh. It would take the downgrade for the interests ot labor for which 
Euro eee e. 

gash: t would force all employés of the Fair and railroads to work on 


S 

Ninth. Tt would be the forging of another strong link in the chain which 
would soon turn the laborer over, bound hand and foot, to toil three hundred 
and sixty-five verte à year, 

Tenth. It would be selling the Lord's Day for a few pieces of silver. 

Mr. Speaker, in further support of my amendment I desire 
briefly to review some collateral questions. We hear so much 
said in derision of the Sunday laws and Sunday observance, in 
which they are styled blue laws,” ‘‘Puritanical laws,” etc., 
that many people believe that these laws were first enacted 
since the Christian era by the Puritans, and only exist in Mas- 
sachusetts and New England. 

The Emperor Constantine, A. D. 321, decreed that ‘‘there 
should be rest on the venerable Sunday,” and his example was 
followed by more specific enactments and prohibitions by subse- 
quent Roman emperors and by the kings of the Franks and 
Saxons. 

Severe laws were et on this subject in the reign of Henry 
VI in 1448, in Elizabeth’s reign in 1558, and in the reign of 


Charles II and George IV. 
An actwas passed during the reign of William IV, whose pre- 
amble recites: . 


It is the duty of the ture to remove as much as possible impediments 
to the due observance of the Lord's Day. 

In the thirteenth year of Victoria’s reign, 1850, additional 
legislation was enacted, and these Sunday laws of Great Britain, 
have been copied in a greater or less degree by every State in 
the Union except Louisiana, and every Territory except Arizona, 
Utah, and the Indian Territory. 

They say Sunday observerance is not adapted to modern civi- 
lization. The laws based upon the fourth commandment of Al- 
mighty God, which was given from Sinai, amidst thunderings 
and lightnings and side by side with ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal,” 
„Thou shalt not bear false witness,” were for all time; were for 
every generation of men; were for the nineteenth century; were, 
for the one hundredth or two hundredth century, if the world 
shall continue so long, and this commandment, upon which our 
fathers based laws restraining unnecessary work on the Sabbath, 
is of divine origin, and certainly consistent with the principle I 
have announced, of the greatest good to the greatest number. 

When you once begin to break down the Sunday observance 
by national sanction of its desecration, then multitudes more of 
men and women will have to work, will know no day of rest, no 
surcease from toil, and I call upon the > pak and friends of 
labor to sustain the amendments to this bill. : 

Sir Matthew Hale, chief justice of England, is said to be the 
author of the little couplet which I learned in my childhood and 
the wisdom of which I haye demonstrated in a busy life: 


A Sabbath well spent 
ʻ Brings a week of content, 
With rest for the toils of the morrow; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatever be gained, 
Is sure to be followed by sorrow. 


They say Sunday observance is not adapted to the needs of agreat 
city. Ihave seen in the British Museum in London sun-dried 
bricks from the walls of Ninevah, and my knowledge of that cit 
convinces me it was a larger city than exists in the new 5 
We read there were more than six score thousand persons who 
could not discern between their right hand and their left,” and 
they had the same wants and needs as the people, children, and 
infants in Chicago. 

But when Jonah finally obeyed the command, Arise, go unto 
Ninevah, that great city, and preach unto it the preaching that 
I bid thee,” he, no dowbt, thundered in the ears of that wicked 
city, “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work, but the seventh is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord, thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work,” 
which led to the repentance and salvation of the city. Later 
they returned to their wickedness, and six hundred years before 
Christ this city was razed to the ground, and not one stone left 
upon another. 

Daniel, no doubt sounded the same command of the Almighty 
in Babylon, and the ears of the court of Nebuchadnezzar, Bel- 
shazzar, and Darius; and I believe the happiness and prosperity 
of any city or nation, great or small, before Christ or since Christ, 
can be measured by their and reverence for the holy Sab- 
bath day; and all the nations of the earth in all time have had 
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and will have that residuum out of the crucible, expressed by 
Moses under inspiration when he said: 

“Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse: abless- 
ing if ye obey the commandments of the Lord your God, which I 
command you this day; and a curse if ye will not obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God;” andeverywhere is the divine 
declaration made good that blessing, honor, and peace shall be 
the result. 

We are told other Sabbath laws are not enforced, and the reg- 
ulation of the Exposition in this regard should be made to con- 
form to the PETE state of things. That argument might be 
made to apply with equal force tothe ten thousand rum shopsin 
full blast in city of Chicago, dealing out misery and death, or 
to the house of the strange woman or to gambling hells which 
are not entirely suppressed in any large city. ’ 

There are some 8 collateral with opening the Exposi- 
tion on the Lord's Day which may properly be reviewed briefly, 
such as the Sunday newspaper, the running of street and steam 
cars Sunday, etc. 

I affirm that there is no necessity for a Sunday newspaper that 
the supply creates the demand, that it keeps peopleaway from the 
house of God, and bodes no to the community; that most of 
thoss which I have seen (which would carpet a small room when 
spread out) are filled with recitals of crime, and with trivial sen- 
sational material by the yard, and after a person has read these 
en ng the size of a bed blanket, he has lost information; and I 
affirm that no harm would come to the publie if the Sunday news- 
paper was suppressed. The tired brain of the American business 
man and statesman would then have a little needed rest, besides 
giving a day of rest to the army of newspaper employés. R 

The completion of a through railroad trip on Sunday mornin 
or the starting of a late trainon Punaay night may be considere 
necessary and 3 but the public would get no harm frum 
the stopping of all suburban steam cars on Sunday, and a large 
number of railroad employés would have a day of rest like other 
men. 

Some time since the president of one of our Young Men’s 
Christian Associations addressed an inquiry to the superinten- 
dents of a large number of railroads as to the experience of 
their roads with Sunday trains, asking if they paid, and what 
was the effect upon the employés. 

The almost universal answer was that they did not pay, and 
the effect upon the employés was demoralizing; and itis observ- 
able that since the of Sunday trains the railroad officials 
have had to invent punches, bells, and other contrivances to keep 
the employés, whom they require to violate the fourth com- 
mandment, from breaking the eighth, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 

A very large number of the horse and electric cars, if not all 
of them, could be dispensed with, without serious detriment. 

So, once more I say, I denounce the opening of the World's 
Fair on the Lord's Day, in the name of the laboring people, as in- 
jurious to their families, their rights, and their highest spiritual 
and temporal good. 

I rememter to have heard my father say, when more than 
three-score years and ten, if there was one threatening of the 
Book that in this world had a more literal fulfillment than an- 
other it was the threatening of the second commandment. 

My years are fewer and wisdom and observation less, but as a 
business man I have learned and believe that the success of any 
concern or corporation may be measured by its regard for the 
Sabbath day. 

Civil engineers will tell you that metals need to rest and cool 
to recuperate their vitality and tenacity, and that constantly re- 
volving iron is occasionally known to crystallize and become as 
brittle as glass. Who knows had the cars and employés rested on 
the previous Sunday but that the appalling accident might have 
been avoided? The axle might not have been broken, or the 
flaw, if there, might have been discovered had the previous day 
been a day of rest. 

The Boston and Providence Railroad of Massachusetts was one 
of the last to put on suburban Sunday trains, and enjoyed unpre- 
cedented prosperity and exemption from accident for fifty years. 

In m; Aiha ather's day, when the Sabbath in the little ham- 
let of Ne way, Mass., began on Saturday night at sundown and 
was religiously observed until Sunday night, the people of New 
England slept 0 8 soundly, and serenely, with the doors of 


pEr pe God’ earth is Scotland 
ay the greenest spot on s green £ 
Reverenee for the Sabbath day and its accompaniments, virtue, 
morality, and happiness of the people, exist in Scotland as in 
no other country. 

As the needle points to the pole, so I would hold the nation 
true to its founders and its ent traditions, and continue to 

ray God save the country from being numbered among the 

tates and nations that disobey and 8 God. True to the 
ancient New England family to which I belong, true to the 


ancient traditions of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I am 
bi 55 to any actof the Government of the United States that 

ill sanction the desecration of the holy Sabbath day: 

Day of all the week the best, 
Emblem of eternalrest. 

As germane to this discussion I would read from an old law 
nae any national law book, as follows (Isaiah, lviii, 

„14): 

If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doin, 
my holy day, and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
and shalt honor not doing thine own mon nor findi: 
ure, nor speaking thine own words: Then t thon de the 
Lord; and I will cause thee to ride upon the high of the earth, and 
feed thee with the heritage of Jacob thy father; for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken it. j 

Finally, I submit that the Republic of the United States, the 
germ of whose Government was born amidst prayers and tears 
at the signing of the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower, and 
whose prosperity, under the blessing of the Almighty, has been 
without preeedent in the history of states and nations, can not 
afford to give national sanction to the desecration of the holy 
Sabbath day, by allowing this Exhibition, so far as. it can con- 
trol it, to o ts gates on the Lord’s Day. 

Mr. Speaker, we have confessed ourselves a Christian nation 
by stamping upon our coin, the coin of the realm, In God we 
trust.” Shall we now insult the Almighty by national sanction 
of a disobedience of the fourth eee which was given 
amidst thunderings Sa Nan DES on , engraven upon 
tables of stone, and pla in the Ark of the Covenant, and 
which reads: 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it oe Six days shalt thou labor, and 
do all thy work: but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in 

nor son, nor thy daughter, thy man- 
servant, nor thy maidservant, nor cattle, nor thy s that is within 
thy gates: for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the 
Sabbath day, and hallowed it. 

The patriotic people of the United States have erected in this 
city a monument to the Father of his Country, whose lofty sum- 
mit pierces the sky, reflec the first glimmerings ofthe morn- ~ 
ing sun and its latest flicke: at nightfall, that we may tell 
to coming generations the admiration and respect entertained 
for the great and good man after whom this capital 2 was 
named, the man who was first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

It is proper here and now to call the attention of this House 
and the country to his farewell address, in which he admonished 
his countrymen thateducation, virtue, and religion were the only 
enduring foundations of national greatness and glory; and surely 
this uon ies obedience to the fourth command of the decalogue, 
which I have recited in your hearing. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the substance of the amendment which 
I propose has been petitioned for by untold thousands of our cit- 
izens, from the Golden Gate of ornia to the sunny shores of 
Florida: has been preyed for, I say, in memorials presented here 
by untold thousands of our people, without regard to 3 
pony, ov sect, dwelling between the St. Lawrence and the Rio 
rande 


thy pleasure on 
rd, honorable, 
thine own 


Surely in this case we may recite the maxim, Vox populi vox 
Dei.” Shall we turn a deaf ear to the prayer of these le and 
give national sanction to a desecration of the Lord's tar. b 
opening the greata, Exposition ever held on this continent, an: 
to which we have invited civilized and semieivilized nations of 
the world? I trust not. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor further amending this bill by insertinga 
provision that this appropriation sha!l not be available unless 
the management shall sign an a, ment that no intoxicating 
liquor shall be sold on the grounds of the Exhibition. . 

here is no question but that a majority of the people of this 
country believe the sale of strong drink to be a curse, and no man 
will deny that it is the fruitful source of pauperism, crime, in- 
sanity, suicide and murder, and I believe it would be wise to 
interdict the sale of drink and thus add to the rational and rea- 
sonable enjoymentof thousands and millionsof visitors who will 
throng its gates fromevery land and elime under the sun. 

Besides such a prohibition as I have mentioned, viz, closing 
the fair on the d's Day and forbidding the sale of drink, 
would secure for the Exposition the favor of good men and 
women, and above all the gracious favor of Almighty God. 

I desire to brace the arguments of this speech against the 
g of the World's Columbian Exposition on the Lord’s Day 
by some quotations from eminent authorities, whose utterances 
are entitled to great weight and serious consideration by Amer- 
ican statesmen. 

Rev. E. B. Webb, of Boston, in a tract on the Sabbath, says: 


‘The Sabbath was not sm into the calendar of the week by a crafty 
church: neither is it s God hed the 
Sabbath, and the hand that uph the sun, revolves the seasons, secures 
the recurrence of the holy day. 
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Bishop (on Criminal Law): 


It is a mistake to suppose that Sabbath keeping is a — —— merely of relig- 
ious observance. The sett: apart Dy thie whole community of one da. 
seven, wherein the thoughts of men and their physical activities sh: be 
turned into another than their accustomed channel is a thing pertaining as 
muon to the law of nature as is the intervening of the nights between the 

ays. 


Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., of Boston: 


When your watch, as you take it from your pocket, is found to agree toa 

eee the town clock, you are strongly assured that you have the true 
e of day. 

So when the dial of nature is found to agree with the dial of Revelation, 
what conviction it awakens of the truth of the Bible! 

If the pulse beats of the heart tick with the seconds of God's Sabbatic time, 
so that when God's clock strikes seven the heart says seven , how the 
conviction is strengthened and deepened that God must be the author and 
regulator of both. 


Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, in a speech against the Sun- 
day opening of museums: 
From a long 9 of a laborious life, I have become most deeply im- 
pereg with the belief, to say nothing of a higher feeling, thatthe alterna- 
ons of rest and labor at the short intervals which are afforded by the mer- 
ciful and blessed institution of Sunday are necess: for the retention of a 
man’s mind and of aman’s frame ina condition to harge his duties, and 
it is desirable as much as possibleto restrain ths exercise of labor on the 
Sabbath, and tosecureto the people the enjoyment of the day of rest. 


Mr. Broadhurst, M. P. (Trades Unionist), in a speech against 
the Sunday opening of the museums: 


To those who live a ceaseless life of toil the Sunday is that which the cool- 
ing stream in the desert is to the weary traveler. They know they will ar- 
rive at it, and it is oneof their great hopes in life that they may on that one 
day of the week feel that all men are equal for twenty-four hours, and that 
they are having a foretaste at least of afuture in which they will share with 
all mortals the results of a life of labor. 

Whatever you do, do not take away the poor man’s Sunday. It is the 
only day he has to himself. If you attempt to begin opening places of 
amusement, you will soon have places of work open too, and thus the poor 
man will lose that which he now enjoys. 


Earl of Shaftsbury, in a debate on the Sunday opening of mus- 
eums, in the House of Lords, February 1881: 


working people, it in that t. They differ nodoubt, many of them. 
Some take the ious view of the matter, others take a more political 
view of it; but all are of this mind that the sanctity of the Sunday isto him 


Earl of Beaconsfield (Disraeli) in a debate on museums: 


Of all divine institutions the most divine is that which secures a day of 
restforman. I hold it to be the most valuable blessing ever conceded to 
man. It is the corner stone of civilization, and its fracture ut even affect 
the health of the people. The opening of museums on Sundaysisa great 
change, and those who suppose for a moment that the proposal could be 
limited to the opening of museums will find they are mistaken. 


Archbishop Tate, in a speech in the House of Lords, February 
22, 1883, against the Sunday opening of museums: 

The wor classes are satisfied that if once they broke in upon the pres- 
ent custom it would be impossible to impose any limit upon the change; 
that one class of employers after another would o their establishments 
—— at last all shops and workshops would adopt the plan of continuous 

r. 

Earl Cairns, in a speech in the House of Lords against Lord 
Thurlow's motion for Sunday opening of museums: 

If the state once enters upon a course of this kind, the only point at which 
it would a. short is the point which has been reached in foreign Ly eyes 
where there is absolutely no protection at all to the workingman in the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. 


Rey. Joseph Cook: 


whether a man w 


wise for him to labor six days and do all his work, and rest the seventh, 
rather than todivide the labor uae between the seven days? First, mo- 
notony in toil is not broken up when the seventh day must contain as much 
labor as either of the preceding six days. Second, without the breaking up of 
the monotony of labor, there can be no adequate rest. Third,withoutadequate 
rest, the pace and speed of labor soon slacken. Fourth, lashed forward 
. eop restin their work, the brain and body fall into 
disease. Fifth, productive Borer is therefore by unalterable natural law 
dependent for its hest efficiency on periodic rest of such 3 and fre- 
quency as will break up the monotony of toil, and maintain the physical 
and mental elasticity of the laborer. 


Bishop Mallalieu: ö 


The inevitable consequences of the Sabbath breaking so recklessly en- 
gaged in by corporations will be, first, the destruction of the morals of the 
workmen; and, secondly, the establishment of such conditions of labor that 
it will take three hundred and sixty-five days’ toil to secure the same com- 
forts of life as are now procured by the labor of three hundred and thirteen 
days. Hence the Sabbath-breal corporations are the worst enemies of 
the workingman and of the Republic. 


William Wilberforce, in a letter to Christopher, King of Haiti, 
October 8, 1818, wrote: 


I well remember that during the war, when it was proposed to work all 
pungay in one of the royal manufactories for a continuance, not for an oc- 


service, it was found that the workmen who obtained government 


casio’ 
consent to abstain from working on Sundays executed in a few months 
even more work than the others. 


Rt. Hon. John Bright, in a speech before the House of Com- 
mons: 


upon the mode in which the day of aT 


ve been spec adapted to the needs of mankind, shal. 


be used and observed. 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, United States Senator from Dela- 
ware: 

Imost 6 of the civil institution of the Sabbath. I heartily 
desire to see its observance under statute law, and the stronger law of habit- 
ual and universal custom and popular acquiescence. 

Justice Strong, United States Supreme Court: ` 


There is abundant justification for our Sunday laws, regarding them as 
mere civil institution, which they are, and he is no friend to the good order 
and welfare of society who would break them down, or who himself sets an 
example of disobedience to them. They appeal to each citizen as a patriot, 
as an orderly member of the community, and as a well-wisher to his fellow- 
man, to uphold them with all his infiuence and to show respect for them by 
his conduct and example. 


Rev. E. E. Hale, D. D.: 

The institution of Sunday, if itis to be maintained at all, will be main- 
tained for the nobler purposes of the higher life. 

Rev. J. O. Peck, D. D.: 

The Sabbath is the lungs by which the Christian religion breathes. De- 
stroy it, and Christianity dies of consumption. 

Rey. James Hamilton, D. D.: 

Oh, blessed Sabbath, the ladder set up on earth whose top reaches to 
heaven, with angels of God ascending and descending upon it. 

Father De Ravignan, S. J.: 

I really do not see that tical atheism can be more thoroughly expressed 
than by the habitual, public and universal violation of the Lord's Day. Ne 
more worship, no more religion, practically no more God. 

I am indebted for some of these quotations to Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
of Pittsburg. ; ` 

Fellow-members of the House of Representatives, I could mul- 
tiply thesə illustrations from along line of illustrious states- 
men, poets, scholars, philosophers, and divines, living and dead, 
but thess suffice. 

Once more I say, God deliver us from a national sanction of a 
desecration of the holy Sabbath day. If you turn to the Book 
and read the history of God’s dealings with the children of Israel 
in all the way in which He led them you will get this residuum 
out of the crucible, that when they walked in His ways, obeyed 
His commandments, then peace and blessing and prosperity at- 
tended them as a nation, and when the e is Com- 
mandments, then misfortune and national disaster overtook them; 
and I feel assured that our experience as a nation will not be un- 
like theirs; and once more I say woe betide the day when our 
Republic shall be numbered among the states and nations that 
disobey and forget God. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 31, and Saturday, June 4, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 824) making appropriations for 
bh of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is the duty of Congress to see that proper 
mail facilities are extended to all the people of the United States, 
and that those facilities shall be as ample as they can well be 
mace by areasonable expenditure of public money. There is 
nothing in the administration of the Government which the peo- 

le see, feel, understand, and appreciate so much as good mail 

acilities. These have been, within the last decade, vastly im- 
proved and extended. I have the honor to represent in the main 
an agricultural people. There is not a town in my district of 
more than five or six thousand people, while the population of 
the district is about 175,000. Eleven years ago, when I first came 
to Congress, there were but eighty-seven post-offices in the dis- 
trict, and now it contains one hundred and eighty-six such offices. 

The people are growing in intelligence; they are every day 
becoming more researchful. The United States mail is the great 
educator of the people. It stands next to, if it does not surpass, 
the schoolmaster as an educator. He teaches the young; it 
teaches the old as well. Give the people increased mail facili- 
ties within any reasonable limits of cost. The increase is most 
needed in the country, where the people are most remote from 
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news centers. They want to know all about the state of the mar- 
kets in which they expect to sell the fruits of their toil, as well 
as to hear the news and to be informed of developments, politi- 
cal, religious, scientific, and of the latest discoveries in art and 
invention. Who would keep the honest toilers of our country, 
who are unable to obtain a classical education, in profound ig- 
norance of current events by a denial to them of ample mail fa- 
cilities, because it may draw on the Treasury for some few thou- 
sands or eyen millions more expenditure. 

There is a very great demand indicated, not only in the news- 
pers but by numerous petitions sent here and filed during the 
present session of Congress, for the extension of the free-delivery 
system into the rural districts. I believe, sir, that the legisla- 

on of Co should be as nearly as possible for the equal 
benefit of all the people. The laws enacted should be like the dews 
of heaven, and fall upon all the people alike. 

I ask the advocates of the free-delivery system, as it now stands 
in the cities and towns, upon what principle or be Paleo argu- 
mentation they can sustain it consistently with the idea of equal- 
ity to all the people? Some say that the free delivery in cities 
is self-sustaining, and insist therefore that there is no discrim- 
ination in fayor of the cities in this respect. How do they at- 
tempt to establish this proposition? By the false logic which 
we have heard this morning. Taking the percentages of increase 
in the incomes from the postal service the cities is not the 

roper criterion. Why, there is an increase of postal incomes 

rom all parts of the country. As the country grows and devel- 
ops in populationand intelligence the demand for enlarged postal 
facilities likewise increases; and gentlemen leave out of the 
calculation the increased postal receipts from the country when 
endeavoring toshow that the free-delivery system is self-sustain- 
ing, and base their arguments on the increased postal receipts 
in the cities where free delivery prevails over the receipts from 
such cities before free delivery was established, and they have 
thus attributed the increased tal incomes from these cities 
to the free-delivery system, which is a false argument, except in 
one particular, which I may explain as follows: 

Postalincomes are derived from the postage paid on letters, 
newspapers, books, periodicals, and commercial packages which 
go through the mails. No more postage is paid on these in towns 
and cities, where they have free delivery, than is paid on the same 
mail matter deliverable in the country, except in respect to city 
co. mdence. Where there has been no free delivery estab- 
lished a letter from one citizen in the town or city to another 
citizen of the same, town or city when mailed therein, as a ey Bek 
ter, requires but 1 cent postage; but where free delivery has been 
established instead of 1 cent 2 cents postage must be placed on 
the letter to secure its delivery by carrier; and this in the large 
cities like New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago brings into the 
Treasury a very largely increased amount of revenue ladmit and 
makes them more than self-sustaining. 

Talso admit that allowance should be made for a good many post- 
routes in the rural districts and in sparsely settled portions of the 
country which do not pay, but on which the mails are carried at a 
considerable expense and loss to the Treasury. A fair examina- 
tion of all the facts shows that the claim that the free-delivery 
system is self-sustaining isa false one in a majority of cases. 

The free-delivery system was established and went into opera- 
tion July 1, 1863. In 1891, as shown by the Postmaster-General’s 
report, there were 519 cities in which free delivery had been 
established, and of these there are but 35in which the income 
from local postage pays the expenses of the system; and hence 
there are 474 whose people enjoy the benefits of having their 
mails delivered at their residences several times each day at a 
cost to the Treasury of several millions of dollars. 

The free-delivery system in cities is a great convenience, and 
I would not have it abolished; but, sir, the peopie in the country 
have the same right to free delivery as the people residing in 
the cities and towns, but it is impracticable togive iton account 
of its great cost. It would be simply ridiculous to provide by 
law that a carrier should be riding over the country daily for 10 
miles or more seeking to deliver one letter to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and which perhaps would be of small importance when 
delivered. I heard it stated here that the expense of rural 
delivery might possibly reach $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 per an- 
num. Sir, that calculation falls very far short of the require- 
ment. It would soon be found to require $100,000,000 per annum. 
The $10,450,000 provided in this bill for free delivery is a boon 
to people who live in free-delivery districts. It is a discrimina- 
tion in their favor against the people of the country, who are en- 
titled to the same favors by Congressional legislation that the 
people who reside in the cities and towns are entitled to. We 
are, then, in a somewhat awkward predicament. How will you 
remedy it? 

How will you equalize the burdens and benefits of our mail sys- 
tem among the people in the cities and in the country? Itis 
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easy enough to approximate it. We see at a glance that rural 
free delivery—that is, the delivery of the mails daily at every 
rson’s house throughout the entire country—is utterly and 
opelessly impracticable on account of its enormous cost. We 
have seen, on the other hand, that in a large majority of the 
free-delivery districts in cities the system is not self-sustaining. 
What, then, should be done to distribute the benefits and the 
burdens of our mail system among the people as equally and 
equitably as is practicable? 

My opinion, sir, is that there ought to be a law requiring the 
Postmaster-General in free-delivery districts to collect from 
those who receive its benefits a sufficient sum to pay for what 
they receive. I would, had I the power, adopt a provision of 
about the following purport: 

That after June 30, 1593, the Postmaster-General shall cause 
to be prepaid by the head of each family or household, or occu- 
pant of any house, office, or other place, within each free-deliy- 
ery district, 25 cents per quarter, or $1 per annum, for the free 
delivery at such house, office, or place, for the time for which 
prepayment is made, and that free delivery shall not be made ex- 
cept at such house, office, or place for which prepayment is made 
as aforesaid; and the money thus collected shall be paid into the 
Treasury and accounted for by the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is the at cities of this country that 
are paying the entire expense of this freo-delivery service, with- 
out in any way touching upon the revenues of the Department 
for general administration. Now, take Chicago; it turned into 
the 8 last year 8829, 000; and a dozen other cities I might 
name—— ; 

Mr. OATES. How can the gentleman attribute that to the 
free-delivery system? The revenue to which the gentleman re- 
fers is more properly attributable to the locality of the ay and 
its commercial interests, leading to a concentration and enlarge- 
ment of business at that particular point. Itis this that causes 
the large revenue, not the mere fact of free 3 

Mr. BINGHAM. Most assuredly; but what is the good of a 
concentration of commercial interests if business intercourse is 
not to be extended through the city? What do the commercial 
interests of the gentleman’s city amount toif he can not send to 
me at my store in Philadelphia a communication upon ordinary 
business transactions? This system is the great outlet for the 
development of that commercial business. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman answer my Sees The 
Government accommodates him in the city of P peels by 
delivering his mail at his house every day, probably seve 
times during each day—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. What mail? 

Mr. OATES. All your mail. 

Mr. BINGHAM, My mail coming from your pr of the coun- 
try as well as my mail coming from the city of Philadelphia. 

r. OATES. Now, I ask the gentleman what right has he to 
have the benefit of a law of Congress of this character in pref- 
erence to a man who resides in the country and who can not 
have it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. As a question of right, of course I concede 
that Ihave no superior right to the gentleman. I concede that 
he has as much right to postal facilities in his community as I 
have in mine, but he must concede as a common sense business 
proposition that if you give to a million of people centralized in 
all their interests, intercommunication by mal in their neighbor 
hood, and we can come in and show you that this system yields to 
the Government a profitamounting to $2,000,000, docs not the gen- 
tleman consider that we should have a sufficient appropriation to 
do the work well, and that it is not a question of right, but a 
business 5 

Mr. OATES. I can not see that the profit which the gentle- 
man speaks of is derived from the free-delivery system. Iam 
willing that the gentleman from Pennsylvania or any other gen- 
7 should have the benefit of thatsystem. Iwould not strike 
it down—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. We are not only getting a benefit ourselves, 
but we are giving the Government a revenue 

Mr. OATES. But as this system is a benefit to the resident 
of the city and not to the resident of the rural district, I would 
have those who enjoy the system pay something for it in order to 
meet the expense of the accommodation, and in that way equal- 
ize the benefits and burdens of it. The laws ought to operate as 
much in favor of the five hundred villagers in my village or of 
the farmer living alone on his farm as of the gentleman living 
in his great city. There ought not to be any discrimination. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Chairman, I have always listened with 
a greatdeal of pleasure to my distinguished friend from Alabama 
[Mr. O4TES], because he is always clear and he is logical in his 
argument, but if I heard him correctly it strikes me that he de- 
prives his argument in this case of its entire foundation when he 
confesses that rural delivery is impracticable. 
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Mr. OATES: My friend confounds expediency with principle, 


does he not? 

Mr. COMPTON. I think not. My friend from Alabama, in 
talking about this free-delivery system, complains that the rural 
rr wa do not get the same advantage from it that the great 
ci 0. 

Mr. OATES. My friend somewhat misapprehends my i 
tion. Iam perfectly willing for the cities to have the benefit of 
this system. Iam willing, indeed, that any town, however small, 
shall enjoy it, but I want the places which have this accommo- 
dation to pay for the extra advantage which they enjoy as com- 
pared with the people of the country. á 

Mr. COMPTON. That is exactly the point I was coming to. 
3 . The time of the gentleman from Alabama 

e 2 

Mr. OATES. I would like to have further time. 

Mx. HOOKER of Mississippi. I ask that the gentleman from 

Alabama be allowed five minutes more. 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. OATES. Gentlemen, what are you going to do with this 
—— of inequality? There are four hundred and seventy- 

ur free-delivery cities in which thatsystem is a burden on the 
Treasury. The peopleof the rural districts demand free deliv- 
ery. You concede it impracticable. Is that the only answer 
we are to make to their demands? 

While we can not give them free delivery, we can so frame 
the laws as to establish an equality of burdens and benefits. 
Gentlemen, you should reform your laws not only on this but 
upon all other questions so as to prevent discrimination and fa- 
voritism among the different classes of ulation of the United 
States. Then you will put an end to the clamor which is now 
heard from all parts of the country against monopolies, partial 
legislation, and favored classes. But, gentlemen, so long as your 
laws te in favor of to ple or in favor of classes 
against the masses this clamor will not ‘cease, and it ought not 
to cease until So far as practicable all discriminations among 
our le in the laws of Congress are stricken down and the 
are e to operats as equally upon all the people of the United 
States as is practicable. We can do this in respect to our great 
pota system by the adoption of some such a provision in this 

as I have suggested, and while we can not s the people of 

the rural districts free delivery, we can do much to improve the 

present system by increasing number of mail routes and the 

number of post-offices all over the country, so that every man 

paca tet the mail within a few miles of his residence at the 
est. 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPHECH 


HON. JOHN 8. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 2, 1892. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
priations 1 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8224) appro; ‘or 
. — service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: With regard to this amendment, Ido not wish 
to make any remarks upon the merits of the question further 
than to say that this does not seem to me to be the time to make 
anew departure on the line suggested. There are no facts be- 
fore us by which we can determine what effect the amendment 
propose Will have upon the work ofthe Department. In justice 

those who have the lock shop in charge, I will cause to be 
a a memorandum furnished me by the superintendent, as fol- 
OWS: 
HISTORY AND FACTS CONCERNING THE LOCK SHOP. 

Prior to 1883 the practice was to buy new locks and keep them in order by 
contract. One concern practically monopolized the contract for new locks 
and the repairing of those already in use. 

The same concern for ten years as well controlled the Government's re- 


quirements in the way of keys, chains, and cord-fasteners. The 3 
could not be otherwise than to encourage the purchase of new locks as w 


as other equipment. 
The Datural interest of the contractor must be: 


1. To do the repairs lightiy, because doing so brought the same locks 
bene a to his shop, and each repair takes away some from the life of 
oc 


2. To shorten the life of the locks, because throwing them aside as unfit 

for repair occasioned the r purchase of entirely new locks. 
All the while the necessi of the service for more locks continued to 
possible to keep the service promptly sup- 


grov/, and in 1888 it was found im 
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plied with locks under the contract system; and after the most careful 
— rey was determined to undertake the work under the direct 
supervision of the Department. The change took place in 1888 and 1889, and 
four years of trial has demonstrated 

‘That where the average 


the contract work was not half as l as that done under the De ent's 
directi aie by contract was liable to ba ahopoed 
under t supervision. 


— 3 ——.— 6 — for each lock 
were pang cen cents, cents for re- 
paired, walle 1088, she tter the wor done under the De t's 
irection the the locks have lasted, the better it has been for the 
Government. nat desire of the b is to do the work so 
well that it shall econ 


omize cost. 

It should be borne in mind that under the contract system the Govern- 
ment had no means of testing the character of the workmanship. It could 
open an occasional lock, but when the repairs run up to 40,000 yearly, it had 
to accept the work just as the locks came back from the re shop. 

vernment could not undertake to keep its own tors in the 
contractor's shop, and test the work before riveting the shells. 

Itis worthy of mention that under the contract system the tment 
to dispose locks at the rate of 


the Government super 
The Government, under contract, for these same locks 57 cents each. 
the 15 cents and 25 cents each for can be 
; than 3 cents each. 
The condition of the contract-re’ locks was such in 1888 that as rap- 
idly as possible it was found best overhaul them under Government su- 
n. 


Because of the existence ef a Government reper shop it was made possi- 
dle in 1891 to turn back in the $45,000 that had been specially appro- 
Printed by Congress in 1888 for the hase of new locks. 

Todiscontinue the present method and return to con would simply 
mean to restore the conditions that PETALA pains to 1888—that is: 

Imperfect work, because it ins more of it. 

Increased cost. 
oe —— 8 locks s old — x 110 í 

e steady increase hases, by means of special appropriations, o 

ded —_ to vide for those condemned and for . — requirements of 

emai $ 

On the other the continuance of the present policy will bring with it: 

Steadily — 9 

Steadily uced cost, because of the growing improvement in the charac- 
8 is in fairly good shape for d its k, 

vernment shop is now o own wori 

and it can safely be stated that the cost Dor lock and ry Ze and for the 
maintenance of its equipment will continue to decline. ig mind that 
because of the growth of the mail service the calls for new locks equal an 
increase of 15 per cent every year. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


If Congress doubts the ad of continuing the present system we 
recommend that a committee investigate both the old and the new and re- 


port their gment. 
This would: save the embarrassment that would — follow the attach- 
0 


ment ot a ee to the appropriation ent to have 
SeT . tin ar axe bi ado iis that would result 
so $ 


Let it be kept in view that those who urge a return to the old method are 
those most likely to undertake the contract. 

I also quote from a letter addressed to me by the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster-General, dated April 15, 1892: 

The other item t wish to request your special consideration is— 

MAIL BAG AND LOCK REPAIR SHOP. 
The amount asked for is $6,500. 
This is for rent of building, fuel, watchmen, charwi 
t . Allot this was spent In 1801, notwithsta: 


This year the expenditure will be about in the same proportion as 1891, but 
next year it will be distributed about as follows: 


ccc — &5, 000. 00 


t 
Other items as named. 1, 800. 00 


6, 500. 00 


We have added to our shop room two stories, agreeing to pay the advanced 
rae and besides have acquired sunlight, calculating on saving tn 1 cut- 


ting the other items sufciently to still keep the cost of item within 
— “os wee ought to have 87, and close economy will be necessary to keep 
t 


You will recall desire that you visit the equipment shop; and if you 
doso, no further joo ion will be necessary as to why the rental has been 
ad and why eae eer will need every cent asked 

I also would like to your attention to pages 24, 35, and 26 of my last 
annual report, which in detail explain our equipment and shop service gen- 
e 


I request an opportunity of personally presenting these matters toyou; or, 
it 8 to your committee. 
have but one ambition to gratify in conducting this Bureau, which is to 
accomplish the best results for the service itself, within proper limits of cost; 
and while itis ble to operate railroad trans tion creating a de- 
ficiency, it would not be possible to contract for mail-messenger service on 
that principle, nor could we carry on the excellent work that is being inaug- 
urated in the equipment division it the appropriation for any of its items are 
reduced at 
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I wish to call particular attention to the following data con- 
cerning the— 5 
TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS BY RAILROADS. 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washingto: 


n, D. C., February 1, 1392. 
SIR: I have the honor to ree the receipt of goor lotter of the 29th 
ultimo, asking for certain info; m relative to the transportation of 
mails by railroad; and pursuant thereto to inclose herewith a comparative 
statement of said service 


for the fiscal years 1890 and 1801, showing the length 


of routes, the number of miles traveled per annum, and the annual rate of 
diture in each State and Territory; and also the population, as ascer- 
by the census of 1890. 


I would invite your attention to tables “B,” “E,” and “G” of the annual 
report of the S Assistant Posmaster-General for the fiscal years 1890 
We . R INO. WANAMAKER, 
=a, 7: ” Postmaster-General. 


Hon. JOEN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Commiltes on the Post-Ofice and Post- Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


Statement showing l A routes and miles traveled per annum of and annual rate g expenditure for the Railway Mail Service on June 30, 1891, as compared with 
5 June 80, 1890, and showing the population of each State and Territ j 


Length of routes. 


2 


ORI eae ͤ SAA 1, 281. 92 1, 298. 67 
New Hampshire 828.43 878.47 
Vermont 872. 65 876. 87 
a 2, 182. 61 2, 215. 32 
Rhode Island 246, 41 246.41 
Connecticut... 1,112.01 1, 121. 02 
New York... 6, 706. 30 6, 868, 60 
New Jersey 1, 758. 42 1, 787, 87 
P * 6, 475. 94 6, 601. 47 
318, 41 ' 818. 41 
Virgina... Bers] SA 
Vi 2 . 
West V: 922. 83 964, 96 
North Carolina 2, 382. 85 2, 675. 20 
1, 939. 87 2, 038. 06 
4,712.96 5, 069. 25 
2, 038. 23 2, 059. 11 
Alabama 2,842. 40 2, 863, 08 
Mississippi.. 3; 112. 33 8, 152. 13 
1,667. 08 1,720.11 
Kentucky. 3,016.05 8, 201. 88 
8 10, 001.76 10, 807. 29 
f 4,945.18 5, 183. 29 
Illinois 9, 798. 69 9, 864.00 
Michigan.. 6,217. 82 6,310. 41 
Wisconsin 5,296. 89 8,406, 84 
Minnesota 7.802. 61 7,407.98 
Iowa 8, 442. 05 8,521. 63 
Missouri 7,124. 03 7,198.71 
Arkansas. 1, 332. 60 1,454. 52 
1, 233. 23 1, 335. 44 
wee ase 8, 640. 94 8, 907. 68 
Indian Territory 623. 39 690. 49 
PEN BA 9, 038. 70 9, 127. 99 
Nebraska 6, 318. 26 6, 550, 44 
South Dakota... 8, 207. 30 1,475. 53 
RGR RIOR ͤ . S 1, 902, 47 
eg 11 fue 
Colorado 3 8,114. 22 8, 837.73 
New Mexi 1, 182. 57 1, 188. 90 
Arizona 703, 00 702. 39 
Utah .... 1,247.25 1, 888. 33 
Wash ington _- 1 228.70 2.10.35 
as. Ee 5 k 
3 1. 185. 71 1, 261. 96 
Nevada 608. 21 612, 06 
err A . agin 4, 492. 00 4,510, 22 


154,779.85 | 150, 518. 00 


Or 3.08 per cent. 


NAIL-MESSENGER SERVICE, 


OFFICE OF THE PoSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1892, 
Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your request of the 28th 
instant, for an lanation of chapter 84 557, Supplement to Revised 
Statutes, volume 1, second edition, author: the emplo: nt of mail mes- 
sengers in the postal service, and an expression of o as to the neces- 
thereby granted, 
r yon A 


employment by De ent of persons d. ers can 

through the records of the De tas far back as 1840, but no 
separate appropriation appears to have made for such service until the 
year 1872, or to the last-named date n was e for this service 
under the general head of inland- transportation, includ route 
agents, mail messengers, etc. For the fiscal year June 30, 1 and 
for each subsequent year, a separate and distinct amount has been appro- 

riated for “mail-m r service.” 


appro; 
for mail-messenger 
ing such service, f. e., the class of service for which the appropriation for 
” mail-messe service” should be expended, and no law beyond the act 
a priating money therefor, by which the Postmaster-General was au- 
thorized to employ mail messengers. In order to guint ew apparent 
defects the law above referred to was enacted. The bill (H. R.8346) was re- 
ponios from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads, of which Hon. 
“Mal Penh defined by this act, embraces the carrying of 
-messenger „as defin „ embraces go 
“the mails in connection with railroad andsteamboat service, transfer sery- 
ice between depots, over bridges or ferries, between post-offices and branch 
mes or stations, in all cases wh by the laws and Fa bi paper es the 


ce Department, railroad com ès, steamboat es, mas- 
sars of vessels are not required to deliver into and take from the post-offices 


tOr 6.02 per cent. 


ory. 


Miles traveled per annum. Annualrate of expenditure. Popula- 
1800. 1801. 800. | ton, 1000, 
2, 158, 776. 02 2, 183, 820. 20 $179, 772. 14 8180, 903. 02 661,086 
1, 416, 274. 24 1, 451, 852. 64 97, 585. 43 99, 032. 09 376, 530 
1,533, 118. 36 1,535, 752. 64 124, 302. 54 127, 682. 94 332, 422 
7, 826, 130, 46 7, 508, 696, 22 493, 487. 16 513, 183. 47 2, 238, 943 
838, 665, 93 838, 665. 93 39, 728. 82 39, 728. 82 345, 506 
3, 601, 009. 11 8, 626, 475. 59 308, 485.70 309, 264. 91 746, 258 
15, 401, 087. 06 15,483, 892. 40 1, 662, 120. 33 1, 688, 989. 60 5, 997, 853 
5, 872, 251. 50 6, 375, 782. 30 396, 932, 32 406, 887. 70 1, 444, 933 
13, 363, 717. 48 13, 469, 298, 28 1,202, 911. 30 1, 218, 672. 15 5, 258, 014 
488, 246. 92 488, 246.92 31, 461. 41 31,461. 41 168, 493 
4, 164,456. 21 4,197, 571. 89 535, 290. 61 543, 723, 00 1, 272, 782 
5, 331, 208. 54 5, 500, 88 J. 94 606, 412, 95 — 9 1, 055, 980 
1, 487, 990. 46 1, 514, 373. 18 126, 086. 65 558. 95 702, 794 
2, 046, 311.04 2, 228, 737. 44 220, 258. 10 238, 797. 45 1, 617, 7 
2, 350, 801. 45 2, 434, 536. 01 211, 539.48 214, 881, 55 1,151, 149 
6, 139, 763. 71 6, 478, 380. 09 554, 844.53 602, 263. 09 1,837,353 
2, 271, 603.01 2.200, 881.17 153, 642. 66 161, 587. 70 391, 422 
8, 639, 492. 09 3, 645, 744. 57 327, 756, 28 330, 070. 21 1,513, 017 
3,250, 903, 45 3, 348, 793, 47 315,805.03 352, 908. 52 1, 289, 600 
1, 900, 968, 61 1,984, 059. 33 180, 564. 53 191, 454. 60 1, 767, 518 
4, 987, 074. 63 5,100, 547.75 484, 887. 90 503, 530. 93 1, 858, 635 
20, 210, 116, 64 20, 455, 671. 00 2, 904, 935. 46 2, 971, 943. 75 3,672, 316 
8,703,114. 69 8, 991, 812. 65 921, 241. 30 945, 804. 76 2, 192, 404 
14, 476, 011, 65 14, 513, 163. 57 1, 563, 286. 34 1, 568, 403. 58 8, 826, 351 
7, 896, 100. 56 7, 960, 647, 12 676, G12. 43 684, 022, 84 2, 093, 889 
7,185, 214. 07 7, 309, 052. 07 682, 286, 13 699, 780. 11 1, 686, 880 
7, 947, 021. 02 8, 021, 772. 66 930, 023. 84 949, 548. 97 1, 301, 826 
9,716, 641. 04 9, 750, 438. 82 1, 030, 250. 56 1, 055, 679, 05 1,911, 896 
10, 123, 877. 85 10, 206, 177. 21 1, 262, 774. 52 1, 282, 924. 38 2, 679, 184 
1, 149, 671. 89 1, 868, 181. 70 $8, 547. 41 112, 299. 80 1, 128,179 
1, 331, 864, 82 1, 252, 632. 46 125, 843. 21 147, 489. 86 1,118,587 
7, 472, 102, 09 8, 842, 793. 34 815, 486. 33 910,981. 80 2, 235, 523 
454, 215, 04 614, 747. 26 c27, 174.78 46, 584. 55 61, 884 
8, 750, 056. 87 10, 159, 369. 22 917, 910. 97 1, 118, 020. 81 1, 427, 006 
5, 642, 126. 43 8, 064, 738. 90 1,052, 520. 1, 459, 697; 02 1, 058, 910 
2, 198, 130, 91 1, 115, 126.50 217, 140. 18 118, 588. 98 228, 808 
. 1,271,479, 0 . gege- 185, 828, 34 182,719 
09 427, T79. 16 82, 320. 40, 348. 00 132, 159 
. 2 476,746, 66 127, 171, 61 102, 757. 27 60,705 
3,019, 579. 45 3, 705, 428. 98 325,512, 439, 058. 46 412, 198 
852,014.36 1, 388, 412. 98 106, 864. 134, 436. 86 153, 593 
501, 397.40 501, 024. 28 87, 728.75 79,125.56 59, 620 
907, 532. 28 1, 362, 079. 90 117, 528. 40 130, 202. 00 207, 90 
133, 800, 98 140, 992. 06 11, 745. 94 13, 886. 34 84, 385 
1, 273, 998. 04 2, 059, 780. 78 159, 227. 91 201, 821.44 349, 390 
997, 269. 61 1, 285, 615. 76 169, 448. 98 215, 645, 24 313, 767 
300, 220. 00 312, 411. 34 35, 908, 11 40, 766, 82 45, 
4, 490, 831.43 6, 508, 881. 42 761, 708. 69 912, 573. 57 1, 208, 130 
228, 719, 900. 12 23, 395, 231. 66 25,183, 713. 82 62, 622, 250 
33 ß 23.565 21.50 
118, 004, 219. 95 2. 
Or 7.64 per cent. 
the mails carried onthelr lines of vessels.” Railroad companies are relieved 
from delivering mail into all offices, except terminal offices, where the dix 
tance from the depot to the post-office is over 80 rods, and where no agents 


8 by the company, regardless of the distance, aud are not required to 
make transfers except to connecting roads using the same depot. Con- 
tractors for steamboat service are not required to deliver mail tates inter- 
monate offices where the distance from the wharf tothe post-office is over 
In view of the very large number of t-offices supplied from railroad 
and steamboat lines, for which the . is pod mes by the regula- 
tions cited aboye to ebb service, it will be seen that mali-me r 
service is a large and important item of mail transportation. It will aso 
be observed that the law of 1887 not only e y authorizes the Post- 
ut also defined and limited the 


master-General to employ mail e N 
class of service for the 8 ot ich the appropriations for “ mail- 
i JNO. WANA 


N service“ may 
ery respectfully, MAKER, 
Postmaster-General, 
Hon. J. S. HENDERSON, 
House of Representatives. 


POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
8 a Washington, D. C., April 27, 1892. 
IR: Yesterday you made inquiry respecting the 80-rods obligation of 
railroads, and I beg to refer yon to section 744, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
1887, page 206; also to the foot-note, from which you will see that it is a reg- 
wiation fortified by a decision of the Court of Claims sustaining the practice. 
Yours respectfully, 
_ J. LOWRIE BELL, 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Ofice and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
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The case referred to in Mr. Bell’s letter is Jackson, Pensacola 
and Mobile Railroad Company vs. United States, 21 Court of 


Claims, 171. The court says: 


It has been the practice to include the delivery of the mails within 80 rods 
of railway stations as part of the railroad route, and that has been promul- 
ewe in all advertisements for proposals, and in the official regulations pub- 

ed by authority. * * * Such a well-established practice, in our opin- 
ion, must have been considered by inn ae in fixing the maximum compen- 
sation, and by the Postmaster-Gene: in making orders allowing the 
full amount of the maximum, and therefore the pay for such service must 
be held to be included in the general compensation fixed for the routes. 


Of course, this practice being a mere regulation can be altered 
by the Post-Office Department, in which case every new contract 
with a railroad company would be in accordance with the new 
regulation. The 80-rods limit might be abolished altogether, or 
the limit might be reduced or it might be increased. The fol- 
lowing letter indicates that contracts are not made with railroad 
companies for mail transportation at less than maximum rates: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1892, 
SIR: I to acknowledge the receipt of your telegraphic inquiry of the 
26th hen J wishing to be advised if contracts are ever made with railroad 
com atarate of compensation for transportation of less than the 
um rates allowed by statute, : 
In reply I would say that in the authorization of mail service on railroads 
it is the practice of the Department to consider carefully the follo i 
Character and extent of sei vice already existing and how much of it can 
bediscontinued. Probable cost of mail- messenger service. Extent and pro- 
ductiveness of mails that can be advanced. Cost of railway mall service in- 
volved. If the new outlays, less the discontinued existing service, plus the 
um com tion to the railroad, indicate that the cost will be out of 
proportion to the extent and productiveness of the mails involved. we 2 7575 
correspondence with the per railroad official with a view to agreeing 
u a less than the um Ade or on a sliding scale of compensation 
shall apply until the next pon of readjustment of compensation by 
weight, for four year terms, to of the railroads in the same section. 


Yours respectfully, 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster- General 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The information contained in the following schedule and let- 
ters is worthy of the most thoughtful consideration: 


Schedule of rates for railway mail transportation. 


Payable per mile per annum of 
route's length, 


g 2e Sef 
a gs 3 8322 
y 2 E act 
BE | G2 885 secs 
mined 
Average weight of mails whole dis- er g 5 58 2 oN 
tance per day. ae E 43 gis 
28 eS 5 5 
ce | Es 8 
8 E 8 2 888 2 
ay | 226 85835883 
* 88887885 
a eos 8.8 8 2882 
— 
Pounds. 
880.00 242.75 884. 00 
75.00 12 
100. 00 20 
125. 00 20 
150. 00 20 
175, 00 60 
200. 00 60 
25. 00 80 


Per daily line. 


int to the terminus 


A railway post-office car run daily from the initial 
ustment of pay, con- 


of a route and return, or any portion thereof, in the 
stitutes a “line.” 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1892. 

Sir: I veg to submit the following in reply to yours of the 25th ultimo, 
asking for information concerning compensation to railr for 
the mails, and the extent and character of the service they are now ing 
to perform as compared with that rendered in the past. 

act of March 8, 1873, ee that the pay per mile per annum to rail- 

roads shall not exceed the following: 


The act of July 12, 1876, directed a reduction of 10 per cent from the rates 
of 1873, and the act of June 17, 1878, a further reduction of 5 per cent. 
The maximum rates allowable at this time are therefore as follows: 


On routes their whole 1 an ay weight day of— 
25 carrying ength erage weight per day 


In reply to your inguiry ting the advisability of Congressi 
tion which shall arbitrari direct a further reduction in the rates, it is 
proper to inform you that the basis upon which the ra are now being 
compensated was not of their own creation; and until within a very few 
years it has, I believe, been claimed by all the principal corporations through- 
outthe eee that this basis has not fairly represented all the service that 
was rendered. 

Follo closely my tak: charge of the Post-Office De ent, the 
1 of the most important then existing mail-irain 
schedule (the Transcontinental) caused me to realize the n ty of estab- 
lishing close relations with the carrying companies, and I immediately com- 
menced inquiries concerning the condition of the postal service to the rail- 
roads and the extent of authority that could be exercised by me in determin- 
ing schedules, and, most of all, their pon 

In the same connection thorough inquiry has been made respecting the 
extent of the service rendered by railroads and the character of the facili- 
ties placed at the Department's disposal now as compared with ten or more 
years ago. Itis a fact that other n through a willingness to cobperate 
on the pate of the railroads the Post-Office Department os no author- 
ity in determining train schedules. The visions of the statutes fi. 


anency. 


the eee it is true, cify that the mails shall be conveyed wi 
due frequency speed, and that sufficient and suitable room, fixtures, and 


ture in the car or apartment, properly lighted and warmed, shall be 
provided for route agents to accompany and distribute the mails. The 
right is also exercised to carry mails on any trains which may run over the 
roads. 

It never seems to have been contemplated that the occasion would arise 
when the Department would want to fix its own railroad'schedules, the nat- 
ural . being that the mails would adapt themselves to ordinary 
schedules rather than that, to some extent, ord schedules should be- 
come secondary to the needs of the mail service. It quickly, however, be- 
came plain that the due frequency, the speed, and the extent of train service 
that prevailed from 1878 till 1880 were greatly below the needs of the country 
ten years later, and I became impressed with the belief that it was never 
contemplated, even by those who were most enthusiastic in their advocacy 
of the expansion of the railway-mail system, that its extent would in a few 
years reach the proportions that have prevailed since 1889. i 

The enormous development of m it-offices, 
which, as the name impiies, are fully equipped traveling post-offices, taking 
on and putting out mail matter every few mil 
ct of hearty cob 
e country; and it is pong Be ba that in consid- 
ty the rates due weight be given by Congress 
to the important fact that the ex character of the service and the fa- 
cilities required now are many times ter than they were at the time the 
present rates were fixed; and it is believed the calls the Department makes 
upon the railroads now are in excess of anything it was ted the service 
would need. In 1873 there did not exist a single railroad-train schedule that 
the railroads felt obligated to maintain or modify primarily for theadvance- 
ment of the mails. 

The Post-Oflee Department. every one understood, was expected to make 
the best use it could of schedules created from the standpoint of the require- 
ments of passenger and other traffic, and as these fluctuated so the mail 
service was expected to change. Permanency was only acquired by extra 
allowances in one form or another. To-day the conditions are altogether 
different, and there exists over practically the entire arterial railway post- 
office system of the country train schedules that have been fixed. arily, 
to promote the mail service; and these, — the Post-OMce Department 
concur, will not be ch: ermore, it has become partof the system 
of cotperation that whenever improvements are made in equipment or in 
schedules intended mainly for passenger traffic, similar improvements shall 
become applicable to equipment and schedules that have n provided for 
the mail service. Fifteen years ago the largest share of the mail service of 
the country by railroads was by means of closed or direct pouchings, and 
when railway post-offices were run it was exceptional to have them oftener 
than once daily in each direction. 

(NoTE,—There was a time when the position was taken by many railroads, 
and partially conceded by the Department, that notwithstanding they were 
obligated toe the mails upon all trains, the obligation did not extend to 
the providing of an unlimited extent of apartment space or more frequently 
than six times a week; but this claim has been virtually abandoned, there 
being few instances in which the railroads are not now willing to grant such 
a degree of post-office space as the Department decides is necessary.) 

To-day the railway post-office system is general, and instead of once daily, 
many of the lines are double daily; and it is only for lack of appro: tion that 
we are porrota from appl. double railway post-office ce to practi- 
cally all the railroad lines on which the railway post-office operates. 

In connection with large cities the railwa fice, on some lines, runs 
as frequently as „tour, and five times y. Each service of this kind 
is attended with considerable direct expenditure by the railroad. Every 
railway mail service uires at least an apartment of a car, for which there 
isno special compensation, and as the frequency of this service is not neces- 
sarily occasio by an immediate marked growth in the weight of the 
mails, the railroads are deserving ot a good measure of praise for the prompt- 
ness with which they incur the increased cost—sometimes imposed upon 
them by the Department in its eagerness to render the mail service more 
and more complete. The Department, in its efforts to render the mail sery- 
ice more perfect, frequently proceeds on its own lines, not deeming it essen- 
75 to give special consideration to the outlays to be incurred by the rail- 
road. 

The development of the mail service by means of the railway post-office 
system is peculiar tothis coun Similar service, it is true, exists in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe, but, as compared with this service 
in the United States, it is confined within narrow limits. The conditions 
here are different from other countries. The frequency, regularity, and ra- 
pidity of the Railway Mail Service in the United States excel that of other 
countries. We ask more because we require more from the railroads here 
inthe accomplishment of the needsof a growing country than they doabroad. 
It is not enough with us that there be frequent daily exchanges between 
large cities, the aim of the railway post-office system being to p the local 
service as nearly as possible upon a plane with that between route termini. 


tand 


routes was 
acti 


e length of railroad routes was (miles) 
In 1891 the number of miles of service performed was 


warrant the in rendering independent and oftentimes exclusive 
service Without such concessions. These methods no longer exist, nor is 
there likelihood of our having to return to them. * From 1876 to 1889, except 
by extra payments in one form or another, the Department did not control 
a single schedule. Since 1889 it has, without special payments of 
any kind, acquired absolutely the control of schedules extending all the way 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and each year the extent of our voice, if not the full control of rail- 
road schedules for mail purposes, grows stronger. 

Special-facility alowances and reweighings, within quadrennial periods, 
are not now essential to a complete mail service, and ought not to be again 
encouraged; nor will there, in my judgment, hereafter be an unwillingness 
on the part of railroads to contribute train service primarily from the 
stand tof the needs of the Post-Office De; t. 

At this point it has been . od well to bring to your attention that por- 
tion of the last annual Bd eke the Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
entitled “Relations to 22 
lace for me to make record here of the cordial manner in which 


It is in 
so many of the of the country have met the requests ot the De- 
partment for improved schedules providing for the advancement of the 


en- 
tional schedules, 


m service. This course, es- 
ly upon some of the vega deat lines, such as the Pennsylvania, the 


railr performing the 
which, however, they have the knowled e that the mail service 


is 
that the Hh hye of the mails upon the lines 
service 
increase in quantity and weight of the mail matter carried, will be corres- 
pondingly enl: AY 


In 


OUTSIDE TRANSPORTATION, 


response to your request for suggestions, Ihave deemed it worth while 
to bring to your attention the extent to which the mail service is being used 
sA every Department of the Government for the transportation of perty, 
of one form or another, that, without disadvantage, could be carried in some 
other way, thereby saving a very considerable outlay to the Government 
through the Post-Omce Department. The extent of this outside service be- 
comes greater and greater. and itis a coincidence particularly burdensome 
to the post-office os paar that the transportation of hundreds of sacks 
containing hundreds of tons of documentary matter is generally greatest 
during the periods fixed upon for conducting the quadrennial readjustments 
of compensation to railroads. The officers of the Post-Office De ment 
are rarely conferred with concerning the time that is best suited for the 
transportation of public documents, many of which go from here in bulk 
sacks and are afterwards carried once more as se te mail. 

The Post-Office Department, sofar as it has authority, enforces economies 
in the transportation of its own supplies by using freight lines. Other De- 
partments make a study of the extent to which they can utilize the mail 
service, because in doing so they effect a saving to their own particular ap- 
propriations, notwithstanding it occasions an enormous increase in the 
cost to the Post-Office Department. It would seem to be a ts arung sub- 
ject for the consideration of your committee and Congress: by. ought not 
the Post-Office De ment be given authority to exercise surveillance over 
all other than legitimate first-class matter that is proffered for carriage by 
mails, no matter by whom it may be tendered? I am d with no un- 
certainty insaying that whenever this is done there will be a decline, rather 
than an increase, in the cost for transportation of legitimate mail matter 
by railroads, even should there be no decrease in the existing method of 
com ting the carriers; and the reductions in this one item would in- 
stantly be communicated to other items of cost involved in mail transporta- 
tion. This subject is not a new one. In my Annual Report for the year 
1890, the census year, I made this statement: 

“The most formidable item for consideration is the $8,000,0000f postal work 
performed annually without pay for the Executive Departments. If each of 
the Departments à its postage. the revenues of this Department 
8 ve man — 5 an speed annually man it 2 ers ain 
“At present a of the letter postage is ap to forwarding tary 
supplies to the Atm „trees and shrubs to cultural stations, and huge 
boxes of census bl S to the farthest end of the country.” 

The Second Assistant Postmaster-General, in his report for 1891, calls at- 
8 as follows, to the same subject, under the head of "transportation 
of supplies: 

“From time to time attention has been invited 125 this Bureau to the ex- 
pense Which attends forwarding the supplies of the Department as mail 
matter, also a vast amount of documentary and other governmental matter 
for other Departments, a large share of which does not uire greater ex- 
pedition in transportation than ordinary first-class merchandise. Every 
year the cost of mail tr: rtation is being added to because of the contin- 
uance of this practice, and if it were possible toassign to this Bureau, which 
is devoted almost entirely to transportation, the authority to determine the 
means of carriage for other than strictly high-class governmental mail 


matter, it would result in a considerable saving in the charges that are now 
being paid for the carriage of practically coarse freights upon high-speed 
passenger trains. 


In providing for transportation it would of course be obl 
erg ce tment to 
0 


tory upon 
for safety and prompt delivery of the property 
overnment, which could readily be done. It appears like a useless 


— 


0 diture ot money to continue paying the same rates for the carriage of 
AMAY freight as the law permits the Department to opay for tirst- 
class mail matter, and the annoying feature of the me is that the bureau 
in charge of disbursements for transportation, and which is open to criti- 
cism whenever the expenditures are excessive, is powerless to determine 
the means of conveyance to its destination of property that could readily be 
provided for at reduced rates. 

“If it isdeemed best that the cost of freight transportation be still paid out 

0 
of the appropriation for the transportation of the mails, it could readily be 
5 but the Post-Office Department ought to be authorized to direct 
the shipment as ordinary freight of such matter as it shall be determined 
would not be inconvenienced by the additional time that would be necessary 
in getting it to its destination.” 
Yours, respectfully, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster- General. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post- and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DEPARTMENTAL MAIL MATTER, 


Post-OfFICR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., Aprit7, 1892. 

DEAR SIR: I have not ey, Fagen your request for the wo’ of an amend- 
ment that would give the Postmaster-General authority to determine the 
course of transportation for all other than first-class matter, and my not 
having replied sooner has been occasioned by reluctance to having the De- 
partment itself indicate the wording of a bill that will be necessary to carry 
out that which I am confident is the right direction in which to economize 
the cost of transportation by railroads. 

I too, that it will be a very radical measure that authorizes the 
Postmaster-General to determine to what extent documentary and depart- 
mental matter shall be carried by trains for which maximum charges for 


followed by a restoration of the old method of peyin 
y, W. 
eral will be disarranged. The many railroads will constantly point to the 
preferential method whereby some get extra pay and others are left out, 
and it does not require a very astute person to determine what will be the 
consequences. The apgregate cost for mail transportation will be increased 
and great injustice be done the majority of roads that will have their 
y reduced use they are not fortunate enough to be in a position to dic- 
te a to the Department for expedited or special schedules, for which, 
in some Indirect way perhaps, a bonus will be allowed. 
Your memorandum, shown me when I called at your committee room, 
reads as follows: 
“And the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized to exercise surveil- 
lance over all other than legitimate first-class matter that is proffered for 


extra for expedited 
le the service in gen- 


t 
ae, ot l eta the Postmaster-General some discretion as to the time 
he manner in which this class of matter shall be carried. I recognize 
that it is a question that is likely to give rise to discussion, and perhaps in 


the end will be reluctant to give such authority to the Postmaster- 
me: 

Thes tion was made solely because I feel that before long there will 
be rene’ of the demands for reduction of expenditures for transpor- 
tation oads, and I should regret to see any arbit: action en 
that would the ral service. Rather than su t a radical 


act that it would be c by some was occasioned by adesire on the part 
of the Post-Office Department to exercise a censorship over the official mat- 
ter of the rest of the Goverment, I should like to see your committee and 
Co: itself give thought to the advisability of relieving the mails of 
such portion of the offi matter rtatlon as could, under a proper 
arr: ment, be carried by freight or express at greatly reduced cost. 


ours, respectfully, 
82 J. LOWRIE BELL, 
Second Assistant Posimaster-General. 
Hon. Jonx S. HENDERSON, 


Chairman Committee on the Post- and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Is the extension of the franking privilege desirable? In re- 
gard to this question I call attention to the facts and statements 
contained in the following letter: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1892. 

SIR: Agreeably to your request that I give you my opinion upon bill H. R. 
3977, “tọ amend section 3 of an act entitled An act making appropriations 
for the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1892,’ approved March 3, 1891.“ I to submit the follo: $ 

The entire substance of the bill is contained in lines 8 to 12, which recite 
“that the members and members elect of Congress shall have the privilege 
of sending free through the mails and under their frank letters to any officer 
of the Government when addressed officially, and letters to any ot per- 
sons on business pending in any Department of the Government.” 

The amendment which the bill makes to existing law is contained in the 
last two lines of the pil peering the use of the frank on letters to others 
than Government officials. The danger of this bill is not so much,in what 
it lawfully permits as in the abuse to which it is liable through various 
causes. True, there is a restriction of the privilege to letters on official 
business; but there are no penalties for a violation of this privilege; and it 
will readily be seen that violations are much more liable to occur when the 
addressees of franked letters are ee persons. Towhat extent the bill is 
open to objection may perhaps best judged by past experience. The 

vilege was in force until 1873. The reports of rs 


my predecesso: 
for a number of years prior to that time were filled with eloquent recitals 
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of the abuses of the system. It may be well to quote from 8 1 of the re- 
to bates I have referred to show the actual workings of the franking 
2 name 
. Nathan K. Hall, in 1851, said: 


1 abuses of the franking pri Lea peace ap palate some 
further po ee an in respect thereto. . as public documents of 
matters which are not such; the distributing of fr franked envelopes to per- 
sons not entitled to the fran vilege; franking asofficial letters 
which are not such; the use of the rank to cover innumerable circulars for 
the benefit of others than the parties who frank them, and the franking of 


letters for other persons are presented as some of the exis abuses. All 
these should, in my judgment, be hibited by severe , and a con- 
viction of such an offense should deprive the offender of his franking privi- 
lege. Itis also proper that the attention of Congress should be directed to 


the assent of the person whose frank is counterfeited. 
Postmaster-General James 080 500. U, in his aie for 1855, when the 
pon revenue was less than $7,000, stated that the franked matter pass- 
ing through the Washington t-office alone for that year amounted, at a 
on and a half dollars. He continued: 


this matter free of charge, but tewise pays to e ter whose 
—.— commissions do not amount to the sum of 2. 000 1 cent for the de- 
of each letter. Though the free matter the 
meer: ge at the t time, the amount of itis y 3 
. his report for the next year (1856) Mr. Campbell 
of Shen t year satisfied me eee fully that this 
privilege Por ould bes y abolished. For mon the year free 


almost impractica ie to forward it by the ord conveyan: 
yearly 1 detracting largely from the revenues of the Department 
and impairing its efficiency.” 


In 1859 S Holt made a long and 9 presentation 


of the case, from which the follo is only an extract 

There can be no enlightened on of the 8 without 
a com ped knowled, 1 N 9 e zig 
never be attained while the incubus o e franicing pri hanging 
over it. Under the stifling pressure, too, of this incu ‘ua DOTE mt is 
for_ed to continual efforts to ameliorate its Caan which must —— re- 
sult in curtailments to be deplored. . — th ors pbb ten the public of mail 
accommodations for which they have fully y are, there- 


fore, entitled toenjoy. 
“Another potent reason for the abolition of the franking pieg asnow 
to be inseparable from i 


exercised. is found inthe abuses which seem to ts ex- 
istence. These abuses, though constantly exposed vi upon 
for a serles of years, have as constantly increased. It has been often stated 
by my lecossors, is a matter of public BARNET RR 


ves, but by some real or omeia agent; while whole sacks of 
Har 8 iter, which have never been handled or seen even by Government 
rted under franks which have beenforged. ‘The ex- 


reference to them that a conviction, however ample the 1. it is 8 
possible to be obtained. The statute 5 we deno : Sal . 
y inoperative. 


flected from the jury box. 
by a single palliation, and yet 
him, his guilty 


and, second, nA, vhat th — has 5 —.— 50 os 


h it, 

Fhe! proper t pamik ie, Th or logical as; aspects. 
lation of astatute legal, it is only necessary 

the counterfeiter of the frank of a Member of Congress, 
himself from punishment, has only, when arrested, to 8 that he com- 
mitted the infamous crime from no hope of pecuniary gain, thus reversing 
that axiomatic principle of philosophy and of law which teaches that a ra- 
tional agent shall be held to contemplate and design those results which 
necessarily follow from his conduct, 

“If such languageas this, coming up from the criminal courts of the coun- 
gress to thers necessity of 3 1 this 
preatevil, then it is to be feared that not rivi- 
8 has thus become an active instrument of public Piet Poe ied ien 


In his report for 1861 Postnaster-General Montg wgomery piate Blair said: 
* By the first section of the act approved March 2, 1847, each deputy post- 
DAE whose compensation for the ear did not exceed $200 


exceeding a half ounce. rivilege is greatly abused. 
“I recommend the repeal of this clause.’ 
The next year he renews recommendation in the following words: 


usiness. It should Dói abal- 
ons addressed to the several 
soo ata and executive officers of the Government bag upon official 
correspondence addressed by an officer of the Government 
Postmaster General Creswell, in his report for 1869, said: 
The foregoing are evils which doubtless ought to be corrected. . Itis owe 
poe however, for ma De gies to endure them Soa yes t retain O 55 
become - 


moralization. Thefranking privile; own to be an abuse so monstrous 


p 
that it now threatens the very life oft the service.” 


10 onger e 
5 alnst the longer con e mf ay 
mended its immediate and a 
tration of the Post-Office Department for the pas — ear 2 5 
convictions, and has indu me again to a abe attention of 5 15 


the great abuses which have grown to be a part of the system, and to the un- 
pert pene burdens which it im) 


rt for the next year he renewed recommendation, as follows: 
renew my ee eee for the repeal of the 
le) s er existence is utterly incom: moe Agere an economical and 
tration of postal affairs. t frauds have been prac 
ing the ove year, and will continue to De) practiced under its cover solong 
as the privilege is protected by law. I refer to my ar; ents on this sub- 
ject in fo ormer: reports with unshaken confidence in their soundness.” 
His report for 1872contains the following: 
In my three previous reports I ners bd reo tg a the immedi- 


ate and unconditional re of the fr: The experience of 

the past year has strengthened my — t rp abolitionisa absolutely 

arano Bae an eficient, economical, and vigorous tration of our 
m.“ 


ary, 1871, it . that the nee actual cost of free ont if paring th 
the re rates o 


uring past year. 
tthe last session of Congress a bill passed the House of Re’ mtatives, 
ay a vote of 139 to 23, for the unconditional repeal of the fra privilege, 
but reached the Senate too late for 5 before the adjournment. If it 
remo 


action than the above-mentioned House bill now pending in the Senate. I 
presale buco feel that z can not too strongly urge its passage immediately after 


reassembling of 
Aside from what is said in his annual reparas of which Ihave given only 
brief extracts, and in his communications to . Creswell a; 
to have followed up the subject with great earnestness and vigor. he 
had the satisfaction, while still in office, of wi T Sro ot his ef- 
forts to secure the repeal of the g ege, N 
same haying been erased from the statute books by 85 of March 
In view of the statements contained in the foregoing extracts, hy 

difficult to believe that this action was atthe time po; hd 25 as 
sain Ager greatest reforms in the Jung 8. of ofthe postal serv 

Ppl spain for the oer ending June Creswell 8 to the 
repeal of t vilege as follows: 

“The 3 acts for. the eal of the franking privilege became opera- 
tive on the Ist of Jul è results of the first quarter of the current 
year are highly sa e and have 5 verified the predictions of the 
friends of the repeal. The confusion and delay in the distribution and trans- 
mission of the mails, caused by suddenly throwing, without notice or sys- 
tem, immense masses of free matter u important tal routes, have 


been remedied, thus making it possible sz a di ed improvement in 
the organization and practical working of th 2 


In the light of the t experience of the Department Tearnestly deprecate 
ae passage of the the blit which ou havesubmitted to me for opinion, and hope 
at this view will 


our committee and by Congress. 
It seems to me a frock bow better Dan would be to make appropriations for the 
purchase of 8 stamps for the use of members 8 to carry out 


the Pore 
have the honor to be, very respectfully, st 8 servant, 


AMAKER, 

Postmaster- General. 

Hon. JOEN S, HENDERSON . 

Chairman Committed yo ‘the Post- -Oce and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 

I will merely call attention, without comment, to the informa- 
tion contained in the following letters of the Postmaster-General, 
relative to the reduction of postage in certain cases: 


OFFICE OF THE P: ENER. 
Ww on, D. C., February 26, 1892. 
Sır: In compliance with yourrequest f. opinion upon bill H. R. 2620, 
introduced inte the House of Representa’ spines to “reduce 


tatives 
tage on certain matters,” I beg to submit the tollon 
Phe bill proposes, —_ toreduce the unit of 
ounce to half an ounce; a 


Ao 
4 hae. rate when addressed beyond the limits of the State. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say that there are serious objections to 
the bill. The increase of the unit of weight on first-class matter which took 
effect July 1, 1885, was a very popular measure, and it im no apprecia- 
ble burden upon the revenue, if, indeed, it was not a beneficial measure in a 


financial way, through inducing a ey deal of matter to be sent under seal 
at the first-c. or letter rate, which had previously been sent unsealed at 
the third-class rate. 


In the count of mail matter mailed at twenty of the largest post-offices, 
taken in June, 1885 (page 659, report of the Postiastee-Genernt for 1885), un- 


ter was only thirty- 
In the count of hing 

represented 95.6 per cent of the total number of letters Fhan a while in the 

count of Sop tember, the Propos pa of letters weighing less than half an 

ounce was 5 8 per cent. a count of mail matter taken by my eee ed 

all the post-offices, for the seven days ee May 12, 1800, it appeared th: 
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piece of letters dispatched to other offices (see table, 
was ee one-hundredths of 8 Itis 


relieved 3 much la 
At what rate are letters to be charged Sia “are mailed to a 1 
within the State and, by reason of a change of or 


to 2 cents on letters 
e droprate atthe — — 


held -fox- postage let 
conclusively the — of 


The onl und, it appears 
j "lie change would be the extra cost of transpo: 


hat the w: 


$26,400,000 to represent 
of this latter amount be 
19 no 8 t. ty-fifth f the total di 
000: say about 4 per cent, or one twen 0 expendi- 
service. The number of 9 mailed to other 
rane anne at the 2-cent rate during the year en June 30, 1890, as shown 
the table to whichI have referred was 1,561,452, at an average cost for 
transportation upon the foregoing basis of about seventeen one-hundredths 
no peg a oe 


to say 
of the ue. 
I hope that the bill will not meet with the approval of your committee or 


Ihave the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servan 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster- General, 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSO: 
Chairman Committee — the eae Post. Roads. 
House of Representatives. 


OFFICE 0) OF THE PosTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 2%, 1892. 
Sır: I have the honor to present the following statement relative to bill 
EEES . the act ot March 3, 1879, relating to the rates 
on -class 
nts act which this bill is intended to amend provides that all second-class 
matter, without regard to 3 of issue, shall go free through the 


me copy to each aci residing in the county of 1 
tlon-—unless it be intended for delivery at a letter-carrier office (not the office 
of nen ), When the cent-a-pound rate shall be The bill proposes 
to 


© free privilege to“ weekly and semiweekly newspapers,“ leaving 
the provision otherwise un: ree county Dr 


matter were an original pi up now, I m for the first 
time—I should be inclinedt to avor 12 — restriction to weekly semiweekly 
8 ; for these are two classes of papers, mostly published in coun- 
try districts, which perhaps, some little aag As . kind ie 4 — 
tect them from the competition of ni 

tae and 


postal service, or the cause of any substantial loss of pm 
ay therefore, that the present condition of things in this respect be lef! left 
undisturbed. 


Ifyourcommittee, however, should think otherwise, and should decide tore 
port the bill favorably, I suggest thatthe a sentence initbe changed soasto 
read as follows: But thesame shall not be delivered at letter-carrier offices 
paid thereon at the rate of a cent 


fixed by the first act. 
ours, very respectfully, ete., 


JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster- General. 


Hon. Joux S. HENDERS 
Chairman Committee 25 nthe Post- a and Post-Roads, 
Tfouse of Representatives. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1592. 
Sir: pines BOR be to your request that I give my opinion upon bill H. R. 140, 
l — CARUTH, and now fore your committee, to 
amend 3004, chapter 4, VI, o — — Revised Statutes of the 
ee States,” I desire to submit the 13 
posed amendment, as recited is as follows, panay: 
elivered the 


0 
3 — kug ante or sho letters d. 
t-office or its eee Shall with at the rate of i cent 


or each ounce or fraction — The present | rates of for 
mail matter of the first class (constituting all matter sent under 18 2 
proposed reduction 


cents per ounce or fraction thereof, at the free-deliv. — ‘and I cent 
ounce at all other offices. It is to be presumed that 
is somes. the idea that the Paes on DADA Lec sence to other 
Mees s d include the cost of carriage over the transportation lines, 
ocal letters not be: subject to any such cost. 


af apts which I have the honor to send you at the same time with this, 
H 2620, “To reduce the 


998851 


B Will more than offset the cost 


of Seri t of the other letter over the tion lines. 

3 ä the rates on matter ſor local 
delivery at and for dispatch to other post-offices, 
how much would be the between a I-cent rate at the free- 
delivery offices, where carriers are to deliver matter, and a like rate 
for local letters at the nonfree-delivery o: where the patrons of the 

ice are compelled to go to the fice for their mail matter! Would 


of the postal card? It would not appear consistent 
al letter at a nuntree- deli office for one-half a cent, 
full postal 


in 
to handle a sealed very 
and at cent for a message written ona 


the same time charge a 
6 


5 “fully 45 per cent od the Reid tor Sertainiy she prone Te 

were actually prepaid at the local or drop rate.” iada a 

duction Otho rate on drop letters at the free-delivery o! 

7 51 ot the report for th ding June 
m sta ics on page ere e yearending 

30, 1890, it is shown nen that the the total amount of collected on first-class 

matter for local de 


— — matter for lo- 

offices was $259,924.89, one-half of which 
tal cards used was $4,295, 153.50, 
one-half of which would amount to —— ribet a reduction of the drop- 


letter rate to 1 cent at the f 


5 of the free-delivery service by provoking an 
does not now exist. 
9 view of the facts, I am eonstramed to withhold my approval from the 


Ihave the honor to be, very respectfully, 8 servant. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSO 2 


Chairman Committee o — e Post- . and Past. Ruud 
House 03 Bepresentuttres. 


ANAMAKER, 
Postmaster-General 


FOR THE RELIEF OF AUTHORS. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1892. 
Sie: Relative to bill H. R. 2703, recently submitted to me for my views, I 
no the honor oa make the tarot 2 statement: 
o purpose of the bill is. to abolish what 18 known as the second class of 
matt matter, — to require in future the third. class rate of pos on news- 
papers and periodicals, and all other printed matter of 8 escription 


whatsoever. 

Thein ey ot such a measure is manifest. The general sentiment 
5 the nation — be against it. A aE = it to receive the sanction 
0 con cons or of Congress think it unnecessary to make any 

a against it. I content myself with simply recommending that the 
be 8 SAVORE 


Yours, very respectiull 


Hon. Jon» S. HENDERSO: 
Chairman Committee on nthe lor and Post-Road. 
House of R 


JNO. WANA MAKER. 
. 


OFFICE o OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 29, 1892. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge 1 of your letter of the 26th in- 
stant, uiring What will be the effect on th tal revenue of the enact- 
ment of the proposition embodied in bill (H. R: ) for the relief ofauthors, 
Mir. Hox into the House of Representatives on the lith of January last by 
r. HOOKER. 


affixed. 
The effect of such a law would be to largely increase the postal revenue, 
but, as stated in my letter of the 18th instant, such a modification of pos 
rates would be highly ine t. Lrespectfully refer you to that letter as 
containing a fuller . — of my views concerning this measure. 


Yours, very respectful! 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmast 


Hon. JONN S. HENDERSON er- General. 
Chairman Committee — the Post- Office aud Post- Roads. 


House of Representatives. 
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MODIFICATION OF RATES OF POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
DEPOSITED IN A LETTER-CARRIER OFFICE FOR DELIVERY BY ITS CAR- 
RIERS. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1892. 

Sm: In response to your request of recent date I re tfully submit the 
following as my views upon the bills H. R. 387, H. R. and H. R.5174, each 
of which provides for a modification of the present law regulating the rates 
. of postage on newspapers and periodicals deposite in a letter-carrier office 

for delivery by its carriers: 

These rates are as follows: On weekly newspapers, 1 cent a pound; on all 
other newspapers, 1 cent each; on periodicals weighing not over 2 ounces, 
1 cent each; on periodicals weighing more than 2 ounces, 2 cents each. 

Bill 887 gy send to make a uniform rate on all these, except daily news- 
papers, of a cent a pound; bill 5064 proposes to substitute a uniform rate of 
acenta pound on all newspapers and periodicals, when not exceeding 4 
ounces each in weight, but no rate, strange to say, is provided for publications 
weig over 4 ounces; bill 5174 pro s to leave the existing rates intact, 
except that at carrier cities of less than 20,000 88 semiweekly and 
triweekly publications are to be chargeable with postage at a cent a pound. 

A good eal of complaint has at times been made by publishers on account 
of the discrimination, as to the rate of postage, e by law in favor of 
weekly newspapers at letter-carrier offices; and upon mere superficial ex- 
amination this discrimination seems to be unfair and unnecessary. But a 
careful consideration of the matter will result, I think, in showing that the 
law is founded in reason andexpediency. The following statement will per- 


nor weighty. 

Acco ly the allowance of the cent-a-pound rate of postage is not un- 
reasonable, or at least does not involve any heavy tax upon the postal reve- 
nue. Thecase is just the reverse of this with other than weekly publications, 
especially with dailies and monthlies, which almost always have a large local 
circulation, the latter pang besides, as a rule, very heavy. If all these pub- 
lications or any eho ass of them were permitted to be mailed, as pro- 
vided for in the b; under consideration, for home delivery at the cent-a- 
pound rate of pos , the letter-carrier force of every large post-office would 
not only be heavily ed in the duty of mak such delivery, but the exist- 
ing force would be insufficient for the work. short, there would bo im- 
posed ge the Post-Office Department an ex ve and, at some places, an 
almost ene burden, for which it would get an altogether inadequate 
compensation. 

Upon mature consideration of the question involved in the bills submitted, 


ti 
law desirable, I suggest either of the following modifications, the first being 


‘erence: 
my pror Make the carrier rate of pos on weeklies the same as is now im- 
posed on all other newspapers and odicals. This would remove the dis- 
crimination in favor of weeklies, and perhaps would result in no great hard- 
ship to the publishers thereof. 

Second. ow the present rates to stand, except that semiweeklies and 
triweeklies shall be deliverable at the rate prescr! for weeklies. 

It may be well to call your special attention to a defect in bill 5064—alluded 
to in the fore part of letter—by which, while a postage rate is established 
for newspapersand iodicals weighing less than 4 ounces, there is none for 
publications of greater weight. 

Yours, very respec y, 


JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster-Gensral. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Ofice and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1892. 
Sır: In compliance with your recent request I have the honor to submit 
the Sige loan g as my views on bills H. R. 607 and H. R. 5433, the first * author- 
g printed reports of icultural, horticultural, floricultural, and dairy- 
men's societies to be ed at newspaper rates of postage,” and the second 
anting the franking privilege to State agricultural colleges and State 
ards of agriculture. 

After a very carefultconsideration of both these b and with a natural 
inclination to favor, to the full extent of my power or uence, all the va- 
ried interests connected with agriculture, I am forced to the conclusion that 
the enactment of either spy apo would be inexpedient. This opinion is 
founded w the follow ‘acts: 

‘irst. The mails are already overloaded with printed matter—much of it 
of practically little value to anybody but the persons who send it out—pay- 
ing either no revenue at all to the Government or only a nominal amount. 
In this condition of things, there ought to be no encouragement given to the 
increase of this para ass of mail matter unless there is some necessity— 
some universal demand—some reason involving recognized national inter- 
ests—demanding it. 

But I can not see that either of the measures under consideration is sup- 
portable upon any of these grounds; it certainly can not be contended that 
the science of agriculture, having reached its present high development 
without such aid as is now proposed, is dependent, in any of its ra: ed in- 
terests, upon national encouragement through the granting of practically 
free postage on a largo rtion of its literature. It can not be said either 
that ay eat public demand is made for what is proposed; if there has 
been or am orance of it. Nor can I see that the report of all agri- 
cultural and other kindred societi t as their value may be—is of such 
preéminent importance as to justify their free transit everywhere through 
the mails. In saying this I mean of course no disparagement of the work or 
of the reported proceedings of agricultural societies. I know that the 
farmer, the horticulturist, the dairyman, are all more or less benefited by 
them, and the disinterested and public spirit of their promoters are worthy 


of praise. 
Po If agricultural colleges and societies and other organizations of 
like character are to be given 80 great a privilege as thi in the 


e free 
mails of their bulletins and reports, the same privilege will undoubted 
soon demanded by other learned societies. reason 
event could be urged 


ly be 
what in that 


against such a demand? Ifthe value to the world of 


the particular branches of science or learning represented by societies 
should be the criterion by which their demand is to be judged, why should 
any scientific society be denied the privilege in question? Can anyone, for 
example, estimate the benefit which chemistry has conferred upon 4 
In all the walks of life? Is not agriculture itself vastly indebted to the work 
of the chemist for its mt admirable condition? Shall the value to the 
world of medical societies and their published literature be deniea or depre- 
ciated? Are not religious societies, benevolent and charitable soctietles, 
temperance societies, historical and art societies, of infinite though varied 
importance to society? And yet it is manifest that to grant the free distri- 
bution in the mails to the reports and bulletins of all these societies—the 
number of separate copies amounting to many millions syo perhaps— 
would be high y inexp nt. Iam convinced, therefore, that no such privi- 
lege should ven to tions of an ee character. 

When all the . 8 and State boards of agriculture, and 
all the agricultural, floricultural, horticultural, and dairymen’s societies 
throughout the country are added up it will be found that they number 
three or four thousand, it may be more. Nearly all these institutions issue 
yearly reports; some of them quarterly reports and bulletins; some, per- 
haps, issue them TORABI These reports and bulletins are printed now in 
editions runnin, y from a hundred or so copies up to thousands, and 
varying in weight from a few pounds to many tons: If the institutions in 


Government ? I trust 
seë the impolicy of this as clearly as I do, and that therefore adverse re- 
ports apan th the measures in question will be e. 
Anadditional reason for this, I may not oer state, lies in the fact 
400. ples of the annual report 
free through 
rts.of that 


same privilege for the benefit of agricultural interests. 
ours, very respectfully, 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster- General. 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON, ` 
Chairman Committee on the Post-Ofice and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1892. 


Sin: I have the honor to submit the following statement, u our in- 
formal request therefor, as an ng ye crag of my views upon b R. 7821 
and H. R. 7788, the first providing for the transmission in the mails, at the 
second-class rate of postage, of the Ege esi lists of county fairs when held 
under State control, and the second giving the same privilege to the bulle- 

and circulars of State boards of agriculture. 

The enactment of these bills would be attended with two results: 

First. The present revenue from pos on such of the publications com- 
pee in the bills as are now tr; tted in the mails would be greatly 
reduced, . 

Second. The mass of matter to be included in the second class, a class 
which now takes in 60 per cent of all the paid matter carried in the mails and 
yields but 3 per cent of the postal revenue, would be very greatly increased. 
I do not think the 8 any proposition bringing about either of these 
ends is expedient at this e. Ifurther believe that whatever publicity it 
may be eps cee’ to give to the lists of awards at county fairs and to the 
circulars and bulletins of State agricultural societies can be secured through 
the help—probably even the gratuitous help—of regular . and peri- 
odicals now enjoying the second-class rates of postage. I therefore recom- 
mend adverse action on both bills. 

As a further ression of my views u these cases I transmit herewith 
copy of a letter addressed to you on the 18th of February last, in connection 
with bills H. R. 607 and 5433, both being measures of a somewhat analogous 
estat to those now aoa „ 

ours, very respec y, etc., 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 


Postmaster-General, 
Hon. JOHN S. HENDERSON. 
Chairman Committee on the Post- Office and Post-Roads, 
House of Representatives. 


Admission of New Mexico. 
SPEECH 
HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 6, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7138) to enable the 
1 ot New Mexico to form a constitution and State government, and to 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States— 


Mr. JOSEPH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For the sixth time the Territory of New Mex- 
ico knocks at the door of the Union for admission as a State. 

This Territory became a part of the United States by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, made on February 2, 1848 (9 Stat., 
108). By the ninth article of that treaty it was provided that 
residents of that Territory should be admitted at the proper 
time (to be judged of by the Congress of the United States) to 
the enjoyment of all the rights of citizens of the United States 
acco to the principles of the Constitution.” New Mexico 
had at that time long been settled. Anextensive trade was car- 
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ried on between New Mexico and the frontier trading stations 
on the Missouri River. It was then e ted that she would be 
admitted to the Union with very little delay. 

As early as 1850 the people of New Mexico elected a State Leg- 
islature and a member of Congress, and the State Legislaturg 
elected two United States Senators. A State constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery was adopted on June 20, 1850, and submitted to 
Congress by the Senators and Representatives who had been 
elected. But they applied in vain for recognition. New Mexico 
was not made a State, and the Representative elected by the 

ple was admitted to the floor of the House as a Delegate. 

In 1874 a bill was presented to the Forty-third Congress for 
the admission of New Mexico asa State. An extended debate 
occurred in the House of Representatives (see CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 2, part 5, pages 4129 to 4138, and part 6, appen- 
dix, es 295 to 302). At that time the population of New 
Mexico was but 110,000, two-thirds its present ulation, while 
the 1,500 miles of railroad now in existence in that Territory had 
not been built. The bill passed the House by almost three- 
fourths majority, 160 to 54. Threedistinguished members of the 
present House voted for this bill at that time, Hon. A. C. Har- 
MER, Hon. CHARLES O'NEILL, and Hon. W.S. HOLMAN. Both 
sides of the House united in this acknowledgment that New 
Mexico was then entitled to a place in the Union. The bill met 
a like reception in the Senate (see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 3, pages 1691 to 1692) and passed by a vote of 32 to 11. 

A number of the present leaders of the Senate were recorded 
in favor of this bill at that time either as Representatives or as 
Senators. These include Senators ALLISON, DAWES, FRYE, 
MITCHELL, SAWYER, STEWART, and MILLS, while many dis- 
tinguished political leaders no longer in Congress united in this 
act of justice to New Mexico. Among these were the late Presi- 
dent Garfield, the late Secretary Windom, the Hon. Simon Cam- 
eron, the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, the Hon. John A. Logan, and 
the Hon. William R. Morrison. The present Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Hon. Charles Foster, voted for the bill, while his 
colleague in the cabinet at the present time, the Hon. S. B. 
Elkins, was then Delegate from New Mexico, and introduced the 
bill and was its active promoter. 

In the Forty-fourth Congress the Senate again a bill to 
admit New Mexico bya vote of 35 to 15. In addition to the mem- 
bers of the present Senate who voted for the same bill in a pre- 


* ceding Congress, Senators JONES of Nevada, PADDOCK, RANSOM, 


and SHERMAN all voted for it on this occasion. The House of 

Representatives failed to reach the bill, although it was on the 

ery nam apd with a favorable report, from the Committee on Ter- 
tories. 

There was no party division. Both sides alike admitted that 
New Mexico was entitled to all the rights and privileges of a 
State. If this was so eighteen years ago I can not doubt that at 
the present time the bill to admit this Territory will command 
the support not only of all those whom I have named, who ars 
still in Congress, but of all their party associates, 

In the Fiftieth Congress the Committee on Territories reported 
in favor of the admission of New Mexico with the two Dakotas, 
Montana, and Washington, but on account of the unexpected op- 
position displayed, growing out of imperfect information and 
the known danger that the retention of New Mexico in the bill 
would probably operate unfavorably upon the other States, the 
provision for her admission was stricken from the bill. 

In the Fifty-first Co the Territories of Idaho and Wyo- 
ming became States of the Union, but although the population of 
New Mexico exceeded both of these combined, the Committee 
on Territories failed to report the bill introduced by me provid- 
ing for her admission. 

Now, for the sixth time New Mexicoappliesfor admission. The 
census of 1890 gives the population of the Territory at 153,593. 
This is far above the number used as a basis for the Congres- 
sional apportionment. It exceeds four other States now in the 
Union, Montana (132,159), Idaho (84,835), Wyoming (60,705), and 
Nevada (45,761), and is nearly equal to Delaware (168,493) and 
North Dakota (182,719). It must be remembered also that the 
difficulties of enumeration are greater in a mountainous country 
like New Mexico, and that on account of these difficulties many 
of the miners and of the sheep and cattle herders were not 
enumerated. As these industries are of the greatest importance 
in New Mexico and employ a large number of men, the omissions 
were p*cessarily numerous. ` 

At the election held in November, 1890, for a Delegate to Con- 

ess, 32,355 votes were cast. In only seven of the thirty-four 

ongressional districts in the great State of New York at the 
same election was so large a vote cast. In less than a third of 
the Congressional districts of the whole United States was so 
iago a vote castas cast in the election for Delegate from New 
exico. 
New Mexico’s natural resources well fit her for statehood. The 


total asséssed valuation of property for taxation in 1890 was $45,- 
199,847.91. That of 1891 is not less than 360,000,000, exclusive 
of mines and other property not taxed. There are more than a 
million cattle in the Territory, while in the number ofsheep and 
the production of wool, New Mexico ranks nearly at the head 
of all the States and Territories. The mining resources of New 
Mexico have only begun their Lhe erates For 1890 the prod- 
uct of gold and silver alone was $3,800,000.. Throughout the Ter- 
ritory new mines are being opened and new mineral wealth dis- 
covered almost every day. Not only the 8 metals, but 
copper, zinc, iron, and lead are found, while coal is plentiful, 
and fire-clay, kaolin, salt, marble, and many other valuable min- 
erals arə either now in process of development or are awaiting 
the extension of the railroad system. 

New Mexico has extensive mines yet undeveloped, of anthra- 
cite coaland enormous beds of natural coke, ready for reduction 
purposes, a product not occurring in a natural state anywhere 
else in the world. Although New Mexico is by many ignorantly 
considered an arid desert, yet in one section of the Territory 
from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet of lumber were cut during the 
course of one year. The crops of wheat, oats, and corn are an- 
nually increasing, and New Mexico has just begun to realize that 
fruit can be raised there for the Eastern market as large and 
handsome as that of California, while far surpassing it in rich- 
ness of flavor. » The shipments of peaches and grapes are already 
very large. The report of the Bureau of Immigration showing 
the resources of New Mexico in detail is annexed: 


NEW MEXICO THE COMING COUNTRY. 


Budget of . er concerning the natural resources and advantages oy New 
Mexico—Facts and ela Jor the public—A concise statement carefully pre- 
pared for the delectation of the home-sceker—An inviting field for capital—The 
coming country of the South and West. 


(Published by the Bureau of Immigration, October 1, 1891.] 


The population of the Territory at present exceeds 175,000 ee exclu- 
sive of Indians, of whom there are 8,408 Pueblo Indians, in towns 
(pueblos) and following f and ‘stock-raising. Its property 
value has steadily increased dur the past few years, and it now reaches 
$00.000,000, exclusive of mines and other property (temporarily not taxed), 
which represents as many millions more, Itis an oe of vast extent, 
with an area of 122,444 square miles, embracingevery va: To soil, clima 
and production. Its 78,374,373 acres of land would make 488,589 farms of 1 
acres each, and if as densely populated as Connecticut, it would contain 15,- 
000,000 inhabitants. It is estimated that there are 48.510. 446 acres of tillable 
soil in New Mexico, while its varied mineral resources and peper fieläs 
are of almost unlimited extent, and its output of bullion is even now sur- 
passed only by about four States and Territories in the United States. The 
2 in 1890 was: gold, $500,000; silver, $3,300,000. The t year 

also been been one of unusual prosperity in mining, ing assur- 
ances of an unprecedented aggregate yield. The coal wealth of the Terri- 
tory is inexhaustible. 

In Santa Fe County, near Cerrillos, south of the Galisteo River, in addi- 
tion to an area co thousands of acres producing gold, silver, copper, 
iron, lead carbonates, and zinc, there is found the best and truest anthracite 
west of Pennsylvania, and the o so far made show that it exists, 
together with the bituminous co: over an area of forty or ti thousand 
acres. ‘The soft coal makes even a better coke than does that of El Moroand 
Trinidad, and is the equal of Connellsville. Th 
immediate vicinity south of Cerrillos, a station on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe The veins are 4 to 6 feet thick, and almost horizontal, 
and within a radius of 4 or 5 miles from Cerrillos coal can be had to supply 
almost any number of reduction works. The so-far opened coal area covers 
about 15,000 acres; the anthracite coal is hard, dense, and of brilliant luster, 
containing in the average 88.71 fixed carbon and but 5 per cent ash. About 3 
miles west of the anthracite de ts and a short distance north of them are 
the veins of bituminous coal, of which seventeen have been exposed. The 
worked veins of this coal are about 4} feet thick, rendering a free-burning 
coal, which is also manufac’ into coke for use of the copper smelters at 
San Pedro, 12 miles south, in Santa Fe County. 

As a proof of the excellent quality of the coals of the Cerrillos coal flelds 
it may be mentioned that the United States Government had, a few years 
ago, tests made, comparing the heating quality of coal with 1 cord of oak 
wood, and it was found that 1,657 pounds anthracite or 1,742 pounds bitumi- 
nous coal are equal to I cord of oak wood, upon which all contracts for the 
Dan Petro, algo in Santa Fe County, Teide n fine quality of i 

an o, also anta unty, yields a quality of iron, quartz, 
and paor gold, and the finest bodies of lead carbonates yet discovered in 
the West outside of Leadville are being worked here, while the deposits of 
co) ores have given rise to the creation of one of the cr jose copper- 
smelting works in the Southwest, the concentrating and reduction works of 
the Santa Fe Copper Com: A 

Among the most . and important productions of Santa Fe County 
are the number and variety of precious stones within its borders. The most 
notedisthe turquoise. There are two world-known deposits of this precious 
gem; one in Persia, which is considered the best on account of its hee 
and the other is in Chal-chihuitl (Turquoise) Mountain, near Cerrillos, 
Santa Fe County. The turquoise occurs in narrow veins or in concretions 
which penetrate the eruptive trachytic rocks, of which the body of Los Cer- 
rillos rock is made up. Of course not every particls of it is pure, for only 
the stones of a sky-blue color are the rare ones, while those ofa greenish 
tint are less precious. 

The general chemical composition of the pure turquoise is— 


Per cent. 

e sch edn ata detent ssa swesasehscauepacacardalsusretese 10 

Chemically combined Water 444444 208 
/ ee Nae EE Oe Stak 100 


Garnets, amethysts, sunstones, and moonstones, together with an infinite 
and beautiful v: ty of agates of all sizes and colors, are to be found in 
profusion here by the skilled prospector. 


e coal fields are found in the 
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Sig nie area 2 Pree i use 


on the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 

Coun’ — the wes: mn ite of the Territory, is very 

The mines there are near the 

deposit, a 12 miles wide from east to west, 

and widens toward the north to abont 200 

miles. There are 4 mines 1 T at Sy aaimn the output being about 400,000 

tons per year. The coal is lignite and comes from five veinsaveraging from 
6 to 4 feet in thickness. 

Near the northeastern boundary of the Territory, in Colfax County, at 
Blossbi the Raton Coal and Coke Company works another extensive field 
ous coal, with a yearly output about 230,000 tons. The coal 
feld oe reece about 60,000 acres, 


lar; ond th output per 
e 
— * ern extremity of a con] depo 


P. * 
M tear Carthage, Socorro County, 9 miles east of San Antonio, on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe the latter company works a field et 
bituminous coal to the extent of about 20,000 tons per year, which are in 

vera into excellent coke at Antonito by the same company for t oe 


err en bituminous coal is found near White Oaks, in Lincoln 
County. The development has been small, thedemand being limited to local 
tion, as there are no facilities to other markets, but the veins, of 4 

ess, cover à large area. 

es, there are known es —_ iay of coal along the Rio Puerco of 
the cant, in Dosa AAA ,000 acres of coal | in Valen- 
cia County, in the pipri ot 1 8 San Mateo Mountains, the character of the 
from lignite to anthracite. 

Valley, in southern New Mexico, is one of the most fruitful 
sections in New Mexico. At Fort Selden the valley ads out toa fertile 
para some 6 miles in width and 40 miles in length. Through it the turbid 

Grande del Norte meanders to where it enters the cañon above El Paso, 
Tex. Onthe east, some 17 distant, rises the range of mountains whose 
tall pinnacles, piercing the blue dome of the heavens, so resemble the pipes 
of a monster organ that they are named Mountains,“ while on The 
west the battlement-like walls of the table rise some 200 feet above 1 55 
level of the valley. To-day this section of paradise, with its fine climate, its 
numerous i aring leading the waters of the river to the alfalfa 


fields, beau of America’s most luscious gra 
the finest fruits, both for size, Seg and navor; 
known vegetable that tempts the DARA ot 
giving forth 3 es moat Son piped of the 9 Well deserves the name it 
ars. TOR a 
ee eee ry has been cultivated since 1840, and at present, 
lead of “go ahead” produces such title Ateneo 

8 wheat and corn, that it almost seems incredible. Alfalfa 

uces from 4 to 6 tons per acre each season; but the fruit and vine calenre 
cannot beexcelledanywhere. Dampnessof the gtmosphere, as in California, 
is unknown; the valley has an average altitude of about 3'000 feet; the soll 
is prolific and an abundance of water for its derived from the Rio 
Grande, is always on hand; the price for land is moderate, and such as are 


inclined to devote their time or make a ued oe fruit-growing especially, 
tunities in the Mesilla ss 


ty is good. 
Valley apple trees six pn old yield 2 and 3 
barrels; pears, as many bushels; plums, 3 to 5 bushe! 63, 300 to 700 
pounds to a single tree. Itis not unusual to sell D to worth: of peacnes 
or plums from one tree. One horticulturist Some produced 200,000 pounds of 
es from a place but eight years old. 
At Tesuque, situated in a ley 9 miles north of Santa Fe, watered by 
ue Creek (which comes in different branches from the west side 
of 6 Peak, of the Santa Fe ), and only about 500 feet lower than 
Santa Fe, is an orchard mostly devoted to the 5 of apples: the trees 
are about 9 years old. 8 netted for the last two years from 


aon ee Pathe Ri Rio anne ARET the Pecos e 83 


arteries which divide the ‘Territory innearly three equal parts from north to 
. 5 them from the east or 


N se Somme else, yan nj Se vena 
Barley arley yields as as Fra as abe is per acre. Ina 8 88 


uced 108 and 5 126 Dashals 3 5 But 
je butter 5 e, and dairies are needed. Excellent milk is abundant at 
10 patie amok a quart in sunnier and 12} cents in winter. The ri 


three to five can becutin the year, Oats w. 44 pounds to the bushel. 
The followin; relate to the yield per acre: Corn, 75 to 100 bushels; 
wheat, 30 to 1 N 85 50 el 8 s; e ewe a diet rye, 


Duabels, 5 to 40 pounds each; beets. 175 to 300 bushels; cabbages, 
weighing 5 to 40 nae 3 ; onions, 22,000 to 25,000 pounds; tomas, 
one- to2 poi 5 pounds each; 


Good native n nay brings at the farm from 44 todo cents per hundred pounds; 
the latter if bal 
Alfalfa e at the farm from 80 cents to $1.20 per hundred pounds; 
the latter if 
Potatoes, of which it was formerly thought that they could not be raised 
in the Territory, but which now, after some years of experimental work, do 
as well here as anywhere else, with irrigation in the lower valleys or without 
Sachan mountain farms, sell at from 8 to 10 pounds for 25 cents. 


The most productive agricultural lands, because as yet they include the 
9 most cultivated sections, are found in the 8 designated lo- 


COLFAX COUNTY. 


In this county are the valleys of the Red River, with its tributaries, Crow 
Creek, Vermejo, Pes SES and Ocate on the west, and Una de Gato on the 
TaintAall topla for good crobe Of May, vate, POMOC, of anything else 
e for g crops o: „outs, ox an e 
to the altitude which — about 5,000 008 foe t—and short seasons. 


MORA COUNTY. 
The western portion of this county contains ‘some fine land, agricultural 
mostly, on the Ocate and Mora Rivers, and their several 5 and 
about 51,280 acres are here under cultivation. Wheat does remarkably well 


here; besides corn, oats, alfalfa, currants, German prunes, cherries, peaches 
and apricots, as well as beans and pease, are extensively raised. 7 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY 
has some five productive agricultural land along the Red River, the Gallinas 
and the Pecos, suitable for the successful of corn, wheat, oats, bar- 


ley, buckwheat, rye, etc., and all the hardier classes of tables; pease and 
especially beans produce enormously; fruit raising is successfully tol- 


lowed. 
SANTA FE COUNTY, 


one of the finest fruit- ucing counties in the Territory, has most excellent 
and productive soil, of such chemical composition as to make it prolific in 
the extreme if water is adduced. in the Upper Pecos Valley, and those of the 
Santa Fe and Galisteo Rivers, Tesuque, and Nambe Creeks, and a portion ot 


the Rio Grande. 
SAN JUAN COUNTY, 


one of the most productive in the Territory, has the extensive valleys of the 
San Juan, Animas, and La Plata, with a soil of our loam, where wheat, 
oats, corn, barley, and all fruits yleld large crops, 


RIO ARRIBA COUNTY 


— 


g gos ama country, the 3 Valley, Bot acy 15 2 fertile Rio Grande 
Y, endidiy watered, and the valleys of the allinas, Canones, 
Wutrias, on, El Rito, and Rio Caliente. 

TAOS COUNTY 
MPO a egy od of the Rio Grande Valley. ee the uctive val- 
leys of the Ca Colorado, Hondo, Seco, Taos, and Grande dal 


Ranchos, and Embudo Creek. 


- BERNALILLO AND VALENCIA 


have a magnificent stretch of the Rio Grande Valley, in addition to the fer- 
tile Puerco River section, also located in both counties, 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
has some beautiful valley lands along the Nogal, Rio Ruidoso, Bonito, and 


Upper Hondo, where, with the aid of tion, all kinds of vegetables grow 
to asto size and perfection; corn, wheat, barley, 5 5 o are doing 
et, and blue grass all deve and to per- 


equally well. Clover, 
fection. 


CHAVES COUNTY 


had in the Pecos Behrs on the Lower Hondo, Spring River, cultural 
until a short time ago, but a limited amount of land Subject to o agricul 
mrsuits, but with the b of reservoirs near Roswell, an 
itches connected therewith, has now over 100,000 acres P irria A pag s for tna 
purpose. In the country around Roswell, near where 8 wells ma- 
terially add to the development of the properties of the soil, fruit-growing 
lias taken a great, successful step forward. 


EDDY COUNTY 


has, besides the 9 of oa Rio Penasco, Seven Rivers, Dark Canyon, Black 
River, and Delaware Cree on both sides of the Pecos, since the building of 
large canals and ditenes, about 215,000 acres under irrigation, whe amas Adai aaa in he 
8 soil, La pak aeeti riip by the water, all cereals, 

vegetables can be successfully grown. 


SOCORRO COUNTY 


has 80 miles of the im the weste Rio Grande Valley, besides a great deal of 
he 9 8 m western part ot the county, on the Upper Gila and 


BONA ANA COUNTY 


ssesses the far-famed and most productive Mesilla Ndr Cheon miles N 
ox m 3to5 miles wide, and fine agricultural land on the st 
vers. 
SIERRA COUNTY 


has some very fertile land along the Rio Grande, the Animas, the Palomas, 
the Cuchillo, and numerous other streams emptying into the Rio Grande. 


GRANT COUNTY 
has the beautiful Mimbres Sap! S besides fertile land along a great many 
treams, 


mountain s iy nies on 

Upwards of fifty . „ 
tal of $12,000,000, have been chartered in New Mexico d the o. past AA 
een months, and 5 work is now in progress on most o 
a year not less than 1,000,000 acres of the finest land that the —— ever shone 
upon will be brought under irrigation. One of the rite of the enterprises 
are R the works of the Pecos Valley Irrigation 3 Eastern capital has 
completed the construction of two canals which utilize the waters of Pecos 
River (the largest but one in New aa for the irrigation eventually of 
over 400,000 acres of choice valley land. The irrigation company has secured 
the control of all the water of the Rio Pecos and its tributaries, which rep- 
resent the 5 from the eastern slopes of the = Sierra Blanca, 
Sacramento, uadalupe Mountains. The canals are called, respectively, 
9 and “Southern.” 
hern is 30 feet wide on the bottom, with sides s loping 1} to 1 foot, 


tile mesa lands ines Southern (now 11 talles long, — N capaci! 12 the 
p at the 
3 60 feet * Tasto top. and 6 feet in depth, and its length 45 miles. It 
will supply more than 000 acres on the west side of the river, and 40, 000 on 
the east side. The capital invested in this scheme is $1,500,000.. The canal 
headquarters and m r’s office are located at Eday, Eddy County, N. 
Mex. Thus the rapid settlement of this beautiful valley is fal 
and its great fertility and genial climate will make it a desirable locality for 
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the farmer and fruit-raiser, and for all mdustries meident to agriculture 


and horticulture. 
gai gr ih ä ermejo pringer r 
Ei cores fruit and farm lands in the valleys of the 5 d Cim- 
e the latter being known as the S 
‘About 15,000 acres have been subdivided into 80-acre tracts; 5,500 acres 


2 as soil aud a 
N County, in the Mimbres Valley, 85 miles southeast ot George- 
town, another en to retain the waters of the Rio Mimbres, which, 


ident £2) building resery 
whereby thousands of new idie-lying acres of land will be made 
The land reclaimed as above will all th 


of forest trees grow 8 The soil is of the choicest limestone, ad- 
mixed in many instances with iron, 3 it receives the capacity ot re- 
taining moisture for a considerable time, is rich, and tilled, and 
by reason of the length of the season and control of water, which 
avoids LORA of time between erope, produces or three crops in succession 
every year. 

The climate is equable, poeu and delightful. A hard frost is the ex- 
treme of cold in winter thesummer, the sun may shine brightly, 
and the thermometer — a tem ture of 85° to 100° inthe southern part of 
New Mexico and from 75° to85° in 


ö heat is not oppressive. 
The air is light and dry, 1 is rapid, and there is scarcely percepti- 
There are not thirty days in the year when the sun does 
hts are delightfally cool. The altitude is from 3,000 to 
7,000 feet above sea level in the incre oe berg —— to be safe for those 
suiferin genet 8 complaints, with vantages of a dry, in- 
atmosp 

pwr Menino han DOW INO tion 1,500 miles of railroads, and active work 

on from 600 to 1 CC 


y day. 

The princi mineral counties are Santa N Socorro, Sierra, and 
Dona ere is also considerable mining donein in Colfax, Taos, Linco! 
and portions of Bernalillo. Gold, silver, lead, and abound in all these 
counties, and some of the mines are great and profitable producers. The 
Golden, S edro. Go 14 H . Hiebert ride. ö Nogal! 

en, San goro, y; 
Lake Lall Oaks, Pinos Altos, 


Organ, 

on Rio Hondo, and Good Hi 
me of the finest pine and cedar timber in the United States is found in 

jargoq oguantities in the Raton Mountains in Colfax County, in the Taosrange, 

in the Santa Fe Mountains north of Santa Fe, in the Tierra Amarilla co 

try in Rio Arriba County, in San Miguel County, alo: 

the Pecos River, in the Sandia Mountains in Bernalillo 


While, as a rule, the mesas of New Mexico are barren of trees, or merely 
covered with a scattering growth of pifion and cedar, the growth of timber 
onthe mountains and ranges mentioned is really luxuriant. The follow- 
ing are the prominent species: Three varieties of oak, the white, black, and 
uvo oak; fixe es of pine, ash, two varieties of 5 quaking 
of willow, dwarf mahogany, elm, uite, and 
"rhe en entire: territory is a splendid natural 


The counties having the largest number 5 cattle within borders are 
Lincoln, Colfax, Sot hoe San Seyi agg. and Mora. The large — — 
counties are Bernalillo, San 3000 Valencia, Rio Arriba, Sani 

head of beet par horned cattle, 2,500,000 


000 horses and 


een Las Vegas the ruling prices are: Beet, 8 to itat, and ta Albee 
72 3 to 5 cents; sugar, 5 to 7; coffee. 30; rice, 11 pounds for $i; flour, 
2. to per cwt.; canned goods: fruit, 25 cents; vegetables, 6 cans for 


$1; ham, 15 cents; side bacon, 12} cents und; potatoes, $1.50 hun- 
dred; petroleum, 35 oo per pee Fuel is another important ConA 
sin tanon — 7 and corded, costs $3 

50 per cord; coal, $4.50 to 86.50 per ton 


Brick at 


1,000. 
from per 1,000, and 3 or sun-dried brick, are worth from $6 to 
$8 per 1, 000. 


New Mexico is ee vert into sixteen counties, 

Colfax County, wi ares a8 county seat, has an area of 4,611,073 acres 
and a population of 10. Oe cipal natural resources are timber, some 
mining, and an excellent soll ving rise to cattle and sheep raising, cutting 
opua and the raising of cereals, fruit, and vegetables as principal indus- 

es. 

Taos County, with Taos as county seat, has an area of 6 

5 10,841. Its principal natural resources are the products of the 
BO! d mining, wheat-ra in the celebrated Taos Valley, the production 
also the production of mica are, besides sheep and 

rincipal industries. 
ba County, with Tierra 
4,404,411 pecan has a pop 
water, 8 © production of ‘cereals on the valley lands, cattle 
and shi ithe on on ti I 
ee pursuits followed. There is also 
the northwestern part of the county. 


— 


as 3 


San Juan County, with Junction City as county seat, an area of 354,200 
acres, and a tion of is the natural resources of its rich, 


popula 3,890, 
valleys N —— fruits, vegetables, and forage, the 
latter Yor surrounding ae ‘kets, as we aa tow ANEIROS herds of cattle, 
ed raised in the county. 


t, 

and a population of 20.469, is æ land of cattle, and more so of 
sheep- , besides there is a valuable production of cereals and frui 
pecialiy of grapes i in the 3 of the Rio Grande. Some fine timber is also 
eee portions, while coal, lead, and silver, but more es- 

per-mining 1s P pursued in some portions of the county. The coal 
across Ay is followed to such extent that sometimes as many as 100 
cars are caine from there daily. 


Mora County, with Mora as county seat, an acreage of 2,689,201 acres, and a 
population of 11,82, has cattleand sheep raising ing as its main industry; mee 
corn, oats, alfalfa, and bar barley are the main agricultural products. Lum- 


bering isdone in mountain nianon 

San Count fh poten Seat, with an area of 8,399,884 acres 
and a population of i164, nas many natural advanta; on account of the 
at ed character of its parte consisting of p e lands, valley 
and mountain „Which to stock- pursuits, 
the raising of t, lumber: Sand the production of es, 

pper. 

Santa Fe County has an area of 1,498,000 acres and a ation of 16,010. 
The city of Santa Fe is county seat as well as the capital of the tory. 
The soil of this county, where cultivated, is 3 to the raising 
= fruits, which excel in flavor, taste, and size. Besides mining forms 

the principal industry, the — deposits of — 7 — lead, — arom ore, cop- 
, and gold, in veins as as the ie Cerrillos, 
ew Piacers (Dolores) 8885 and San Pedro, neato aie noted for their 


ik County, Los Lunas county seat, with an area of 2,651,700 acres 
and apo den aE atte produces wheat, corn, oats, zye, — and barley, and the 
gra ture of the Rio Grande Valley is noted; other fruits are raised, es- 
y peaches, by the tens of a of pounds; lumbering is followed 
the 5 forests Ano peineinel fe thi Boran Mouni Cattle-growing and sheep- 
as the 
Socorro PT ie te ae cee BONOT Ce ne 
population o of 1 there are considerable interests, the mines 
of the M a Mountains rich deposits of gold, ee _— + aoe 
copper. veral reduction works are at or near Socorro; also, 


ernmost part of the count, ee are rich, well-developed ioped mining p proporties; 
the ere | plains an are covered with herds of catt abeop 
Lumbering is done in cers the mountainous portions of the country, 
where fine 2 forests cover the higher locations. The valleys of the San 
Francisco and Rio Grande are well cultivated, and fruit-raising in the latter, 
mostly gra and es, gives excellent results. 

Sierra Coun! 3 Apap E E ect ene necks Soh ben 
a population o 6,182, is prin 8 county, although stock- raising 
and some ture . The mines ot the noted Black Range 


are situated there, the principal products being gold-bearing copper, silver, 
and lead ores. 
Grant County, Silver City county seat, with an area of 5,736,620 acres and a 
Bod stocker ot 16,959, is also in most of its parts a mining county, but sheep 
tock-raising forms a by no means inferior industry. any acres of fine 
ey lands are also under cultivation, while pine timber is plentiful for 
nice and lumbe: P in the mountain regions. 


Dona Ana County, Cruces county seat, po — an e of 6,261,000 and 
a population of 10,427, is noted, besides its cova and stock interests, for the 
fine tand ala ini crops of cereals raised in the noted Mesilla Valley, 


while silver ores are most successfully mined in the Organ and other moun- 


Lincoln County, Lincoln county seat, area 5,483,520 acres and a tion 
of 4,210, has large interests in stock-raising; the fine pine forests of the dif- 
ferent mountain ranges have given rise to extensive lum interests, 
while mining of coal and of the precious metals is most extensively followed 
in many places. 

Chaves County, with Roswell as county seat, an acreage of 6,635,600 acres 
anda population of 3,310, which issteadily and rapidly onaccount 
of the many advantages offered, bases its prosperity not only upon grazing 
and mineral resources, but its great future, no doubt, lies in the agricult 
and horticultural direction, which, by the buil of reservoirs, canals, and 
ditches, offers to the incom: population more half a million acres of 
zor | ady Co ate t 8 to’ t Eddy as county b, f 

unty, wit e new town o! as seat, an acreage o 
562.20 acres, and a present population of 1. 050, promises to be the empire 
— and fruit-growing county of the tory. With an excellent, 
5 climate, a fine soil, and the most extensive ting system yy 
railroad connection with the 


rmanent school 
tion ey exo has daily in importance. 
ward of 24,000, the 8 daily 
Dulidings exclusive of other school 

than while the private schoo 
Mexico has at Santa Fe the finest capt 


m that is in a prosperous condi- 
total enrollment 9 is up- 
ue of school 


sown pro 
tal buil 


corro; 


Indian 
her costly 8 buildings, such as publio hospitals; a Fe and mu- 


The climate of New Mexico is simply the very best that is. found within 
the United States. especially for al 88 with weak lungs or afflicted 
with catarrh, asthma, or any sort of lung disease. Itis equable, gy: and 
clear, — 5 fuli of ozone an „ The average rainfall is from 10 
es per year, according to latitude. The theremometer ranges 
from 30° 80 850 and the average or mean thermometer, say for Santa Fe, is 
52°, Sunstroke is unknown eyen in the extreme southern portion of New 
Mexico, where the thermometer reaches 100° and more; this Is accounted for 
by theextreme dryness of the atmosphere. The altitude of the Territory 
ranges from 7,000 3 in the northern part to 3,000 feet above sea level in the 
southern part and in the valleys of the rivers. 
The latest meteorological and scientific data are establishing beyond per- 
athe that New Mexico is the real sanitorium of North America. 
cians all over the United States are beco: acquainted with the 


Ay Koan ving, dry, strengthe climate of New Mexico, and are 
comm patients to come to New Mexico, 1 hening many a 
life and sa ——— a one by this course. Meteorologi records and ob- 
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servations have been kept at the capital, at Santa Fe, since 1871 by the weather 
service, and these observations y bear out the statements made above. 

A rapid increase in the population and development of New 
Mexico has been assured by the 1 of act creating the Court 
of Private Land Claims. New Mexico long suffered from the un- 
settled condition of its land titles, due to the neglect of the Gov- 
ernment to provide a proper tribunal for their determination. 
It is expected that prompt settlement will be made of these dis- 
puted questions at an early date and this 8 drawback to the 
pro of the Territory happily removed. : 

What objection can be made to the admission of this new State 
to the Union, which has already long surpassed in population and 
development the usual requirements for admission? It can not 
be said that the people of the Territory do not wish statehood. 
Representatives of both parties unite in this demand. The Legis- 
lature has unanimously memorialized Congress for admission. 
The governor of the State, a Republican, strongly urges state- 
head in his annual report, and says that a vote on statehood will 
be probably as nearly unanimous as is the sentiment of the peo- 
ple in favor of self-government. Speaking not only as a Demo- 
crat but as the Delegate of all the people, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the desire for statehood is nearly universal. There 
is no partisan political feeling in regard to this subject. 

Objections have been raised to the admission of New Mexico 
because it has been charged that the people of New Mexico lack 
interest in education. Itis undoubtedly true that the opportu- 
nities for education, where the population is widely scattered, 
are not as good as those afforde by a thickly inhabited State 
like Massachusetts, but the common schools exist in New Mexico, 
and there is a constant increase in the appropriations for the 
benefit of the schools and advance in the methods of organiza- 
tions, and the growth in the number of scholars attendant upon 
the schools. 

A new law was passed by the last Legislature creating a Ter- 
ritorial superintendent of schools and board of education, pro- 
viding for the examination of teachers, for building schoolhouses, 
and for taxation for school purposes. The school tax is 5 mills 
on the dollar. The local subdivisions of the Territory have im- 
mediately gone to work under the provisions of this law, and 
many of them have built or are now building improved school- 
houses adapted to the educational needs of the Territory. The 

‘latest reports of the superintendent of education show that 24,767 
school children are enrolled, and that the average daily attend- 
ance has been between 17,000 and 18,000. The following report 
is compiled from the latest accessible figures: 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
AMADO CHAVES, FROM MARCH 1, 1891, TO DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


Governor L. Bradford Prince, presiden 
Amado Cha C 

Peter J. Schneider, president St. Michael's Coll 
E. S. Stover, president University of New Mexico} 
Hiram Hadley, president Agricultural College 


COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, 


Bernalillo Marcos C. De Baca Albuquerque. 
Ohaves James W. Mullens oswell. 
Colfax Charles T. Abreu Springer. 
Dona uman Las Cruces. 
Eddy dy. 
Grant Silver ots 
Lincoln T. B. McCourt..... White O 
Mora... Mora. 
Rio Arri Velarde. 
San Juan La Plata. 
San Charles F. Rudulph Las Vegas. 
Santa Peter J. Schneider Santa Fe 
Sierra „T. Gguld Hillsboro. 
Socorro. ..............| James FE. Chase Socorro. 
Tas . Ramon Sanches Penasco, 
Valencia.. Manuel Salazar y Otero Tome. 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF CITY SCHOOLS. 
WRTHGEE Ft, WT L E alec pede A E cue Wap E OET S Raton. 
Frank E. Dotty East Las Vegas. 
C. E. iors sere Albuquerque. 
c ccc i A E oknai nase anabadnee ming, 
Naehe a rs ca adaa aea a a EE aE g a one a OSA Silver City. 


REPORT. 


TERRITORY OF NEW MEXICO, 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Santa Fe, December 81, 1890. 


To His Excellency L. BRADFORD PRINCE, Governor of New Mexico: 


Str: In compliance with the requirements of the law, I have the honor to 
submit my annual report as superintendent of public instruction of the 
Territory of New Mexico for the year ending December 31, 1891. 
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EDUCATION, 


The last Legislative Assembly of the Territory pona a law establis 
a common school system and crea’ the office of superintendent 55 
instruction. This law was approved on the /2th day of February, 1891, 
went into effect immediately thereafter. By the provisions of this lawa 
Territorial board of education was created, consisting of the governor of the 
8 t mblic or phy vig the presidents of the 
University, of the Agricultural Co 


paren The law has lca in operation long eno 
y, 


progress 

A number of new and substantial schoolhouses haye been erected, better 
teachers have been hace gps Hg and the adoption of a uniform serles of books 
has improved the work, also reducing the expenses considerably. In sev- 
eral of the counties bonds have been issued and sold for the erection of new 
schoolhouses; this is especially the case in the county of San Juan. Ire- 
gret that a more satisfactory showing of the financial condition of some of 
the counties can not be made at this time. Heretofore district treasurers 
were 9 8 to make annual reports in the month of December of each 
year. Under the present law the ofices of district treasurers are abolished, 
and — Bhd the present directors have not yet come to understand fully 


the wor! of the new system, 
The various county school sw tendents are required by law to submit 
their annual re to the superintendent of public instruction under date 


of October 1, while the su tendent of public instruction is required to 

prepare his report on the day of December, and, as the latter must be 

ased on the information deri from the Dy sated of 3 superin- 
t 


tendents, it will be seen at a glance that the be materially 
changed in the ann statement if we o into considera- 
tion the fact that hun s of schools have been opened since the Ist day of 


November, under the ement of good teachers and attended by nu- 
merous scholars. But in spite of this fact the requirements of the law for 
a three months’ term of ool have been more than complied with through- 
out the Territory. i 

No opposition has been encountered in any part of the Territory in the 
matter of introducing English-speaking teachers in districts where hereto- 
fore Spanish alone had been mn In this connection I have to say that 
itis very pleasing to me to be able to state zoro porsona observation that 
the greatest interest is being shown in the Spa: -spea counties in be- 
half of the new law, which requires that the English language shall be taught 
in all the common schools of the Territory. 


COMPETENCY OF TEACHERS, 


Under the provisions of the present law no person can teach in this Terri- 
tory without being in lawful possession of a proper certificate. Such a cer- 
tificate is issued only to persons who have passed a satisfactory examination 
before a board of examiners composed of the county regina oop and of 
two leading citizens of each county, selected and appointed by the district 
judge. The result of this provision has been that every one of the common 
schools of this Territory is now taught by a competent teacher well versed 
in the English langnage and in many cases in both English and S h. 

The progress that is being made by the native children is satisfactory in 
the highest degree, and it 1s i fu ent that before many more years there 
will be no longer a necessity for interpreters in our courts or Legislatures. 
Educational interest is on the increase in all of the Territory, and, 
taken as a whole, the common schools for the last year have been success- 
ful. By improving the advantages which the new law gives us, a good bust- 
ness education is within the reach of all classes, the rich and the poor alike. 


VISITING THE SCHOOLS, 


There is a great deal of interest manifest at present among the people to 
visit the schools. This gratifying tendency should be encour . A faith- 
ful teacher always takes delight in receiving visitors, and in showing them 
the quality and results of his work. The parents and the public generally 
ought to take pleasure in visiting the schools frequently, encouraging thereby 
bot pupils and teachers. uent visits of mts and citizens not only 

ve them a personal know! of the stan of the schools, but stimu- 


ate teacher and scholar to do better work. The teachers that have so far 
been employed are faithful and industrious, and are manifes 3 33 12 
Chi 


do their work well, and most all the scholars are anxious ri axe 
most. On the whole there is ground for 9 hope. We do 
not a songer hear parents say that the houses that were good enough for 
them should begood enough for their children. Our schools must follow the 
inevitable lines of progress that govern all branches of society. It has been 
truly said that nothing succeeds Mkesuccess,"’ The questionof the success 
of the common schools in this Territory is a very delicate question, and is, 
n fact, one of the problems of the age. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE, 


While the law rts to make attendance at the common schools com- 
pulsory within the ts of certain ages, it is so indefinite that it will be 
very cult to put it into operation. Attendance should be compulsory, 


but then the school boards should furnish free text-books to all the pupils. 


8 it should be rendered as accessible as possible to all, with the 
least possible expense to them. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


The Territory is fortunate in the fact that, in the beginning of this new 
erain the work of education, its county school superintendents are men of 
intelligence and ability, as well as thoroughly devoted to the cause of edu- 
8 and the result of their labors will no doubt be of great benefit to the 

tory. 


BLANK FORMS. 


Complying with the requirements of law, I have prepared a series of blank 
forms for the use of county superintendents and school directors, and have 
furnished ample supplies thereof to all the counties, and I believe that by 
means of these bla: the work has been greatly facilitated and systema- 
tized. A specimen of each of these blanks will be found in the appendix to 
this report. 

PROGRESS MADE. 


In conclusion I have to state that, while the present law is not a perfect 
one, yet it is so far superior to anything we ever have had before that [have 
no hesitation in saying that the progress that will be made in this Territory 
in the cause of education within two years from the date of.the passage of 
the law will compare favorably with that made in any State in the Union. 
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CITY SCHOOLS. 
The most evident progress has been made in the city schools since the 
adoption of the new law, 8 eee facilities at their command. 
Under the presentlaw all the funds d- ved from licenses, ete., are to be used in 
the ets where they are collected. This supplies the towns with abun- 
dant me while the country districts receive little or nothing from that 
source. is another defect that should be remedied. The scarcity of 
funds in country districts is avery regretable feature. Some method should 
be devised which this inequality of resources between towns and rural 
sections could be removed, and the same benefits extended to the children in 
the latter as to those in the former. 
Common schools of East Las Vegas. 


Frank E. Do 
A new school 


8 paci 
ome 276 children. ve teachersare employed. A course of study, together 


è salaries paid to the teachers are as follows: The principal receives 
$1,800 per year of ten months, three assistant teachers receive each 5800, and 


one receives 2 

The school property is valued at over $20,000. The present yearly income 
from all sources for school is estimated at between $6,000 and $7,000. 
The school work has ed in strict accordance with the text books 
ae by the Territorial of education. The results of the year so 
far have been encon: An educational spirit pervades the town and 
an industrious upright tis shown by the children. Music has been in- 
troduced and Assoan as the teaching force is sufficient the subject of drawing 
will be taught thoroughly. 


City schools of Raton, N. Mex. 


School district No, 11, Raton, Colfax County. 
School board; Hon. Russell Marcy, president; Daniel Troy, clerk; D. W. 


ns. 
Faculty: James H. Walker, jr., superintendent; Charies E. Higbee, high 

and department; Mrs. Maud L. Darling, first intermediate; 
Miss E. C. Kern, second intermediate; Miss Isabel Taliaferro, second pri- 
mary; Miss Elizabeth H. Boggs, first mary. 

The condition of the common schools of Raton for the year 1891-92 is one 
of considerable pros ty. The school fund for the year is a little over 
25,000, nearly twice the amount for the year 1890-91. In addition to the su- 
perintendent, five teachers are employed, and the enrollment of pupils 
reaches about 375. The building, which is one of the best in the Territory, 
was erected at a cost of $25,000, and was the magnificent donation of Hon. 
Russell 2 8 0 Mr. O. W. McCuistion, the Atchison, Topeka aud Santa Fe 

and the Raton Town Site OR 

It is heated by two is well lig and ventilated, and is probably 
as well equipped with apparatus as any school in the Territory. Among 
the valuable aids to class work, the school possesses maps, reading char 
globes, anatomical charts, a first-class air pump, a Toe Holtz electric 
machine, numerous electrical appliances, and a well-selected library. The 
school has kept well abreast of Eastern schools of the same class in the 
methods and matter of education. The Prang rans of drawing and the 

system of tics have been introduced. In addition to the 
studies required py aw for the common school, a high school course has 
been adopted, which includes the following studies: Analysis, rhetoric, Eng- 
lish and American literature, physical geography, general history, ci 
government, political economy, Latin, dra 4 algebra, geometry, trig- 
onometry, astronomy, physics, bo , and logy: The new school law 
passed by the last Legislature has enabled the schools tomake such material 
progress as has heretofore been impossible, 


Silver City schools. 


Faculty: N.C. 3 principal; Miss Ada M. Cutter, Miss M. R. Koch- 
ler, Miss Jettie Gaddis, M e Black, Mrs. Mary E. Camen. 

Ine schools in Silver City are in better condition than ever before and are 
improving rapidly. A high school has been established this year. A sub- 
stantial schoolhouse has been constructed by the citizens at an expense of 
$7,000; there are also two rented at presentin use, affording ample 
room for the present. The schools are well 8 With furniture and all 
needed globes, charts, and a atus of every d. The fund for this year 
will amount to over $7,000. ere are 300 pupils enrolled, out of which 200 


are in daily attendance, 
City schools at Deming. 


eat iC S. A. Danford, principal; H. S. Walker, Mrs. F. W. Smith, Miss 
Mary E. Thompson. 

Two hund pupils are enrolled in the schools of Deming, out of which 
150 are in daily attendance. Three rented buildings are in use. The cit; 
has voted bonds in the sum of 812,500 for the purpose of erecting a school- 
house. The schools are well supplied with all the school supplies needed to 
meet present demands. They have a fund of $6,500, 


Albuquerque public schools, 


School board: J. C. Baldridge, president; Dr. S. H. Wroth, vice-president; 

R. M. Barbour, clerk; G. M. Meylert, Dr. G. S. Easterday, D. L. Sammis, E. W. 

Dobson, M. C. Nettleton. 
Teachers: Charles E. Hod, 


ar department; Mettie G. Sloan, Lucy 6 ate depart- 
ment; Emma Ludlum, Emma Cadwallader, second ; Clara Dougan, 
Lillian Carr, Josephine Van Slyck, Elsie Hatch, first primary; Nettie Sharp, 


Piphirteen te 
n teachers, beside the superintendent; 550 pupils enrolled. 

Though but four months have passed since the Albuquerque public schools 
were ak ern he are already in good condition, a competent force of 


teachers arge. 
in use, with one exception, are rented, but the rooms are 
ble. The board of education has issued and sold school 
bonds to the amount of 860,000, with which substantial modern school build- 
wilt at once be erected, 
addition to the regain’ school funds, a special tax has been levied in the 
aty: so that the schools are in an excellent financial condition. 
e high school maintains an English course of study of three A and 
ght years 


with a) 
time the Al- 


a four years’ Latin course. The general course of study calls for 
of work below the high school. 
The new buildings are to be erected, furnished, and equi 
. ratus, library, etc., ready for use by September, 1892, at 
buquerque public schools will be in first-class shape 


Santa Fe public schools. 


The common schools of Santa Fe are still under the ch 
tendent., 


of the county 


TERRITORIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


There are four Territorial institutions. They are the ultural College 
at Las the University at 3 the School of Mines at So- 
corro, and the School for the Deaf and Dumb atSanta Fe. 

The College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts created by act of the Legis- 
lative Assemblyof New Mexico, approved February 28, 1 is located at 
Cruces, in the county of Dona Ana, It was formally opened January 21, 
1890, in rented b and has been in successful operation ever since. The 
equipment consists o 
bottom land, “wholly under ditch,” and is used for tal purposes, 
The co! now co. ts of one large fourteen-room college building, built of 
brick, with massive stone foundation, one large adobe warehouse on the 
farm, $10,000 worth of reference books, scientific 8 furniture, and 
tools and machinery for the mechanical department, and a complete supply 
of tools and implements for use on the farm. The building complete 
cost about $25,000, the farm $12,590, and the full additional equipment about 

2,500. Four courses of study have been provided for: science and agricul- 
ture, mechanical engineering, civil enginee classical. 

The faculty consists of eleven professors instructors, besides several 
assistants in various departments, A preparatory school is maintained 
which leads to a four years’ college course. all departments 125 students 
are enrolled at present, and good freshman, sophomore, and junior classes are 

logical station with 


at work. A meteoro; full equipment has been established, 

and the military de ent will undoubtedly into operation very soon. 

Whilst there is in TRAO oe OOOD, ESE stat ly true t this is the best 

equi educational institution in the Southwest. Prof. Hiram Hadley is 
ent of the college at this time. 

The university buil will be completed very cme and will e be 

opened d The laboratory building for the school of 


uring Up gece 
mines is in course of erection, but will not be ready for use until the fall of 1892, 
The school for the deaf and dumb has been in successful operation during 
the year. It will soon remove toa larger and better building and quite a 
number of inmates are expected at an early day. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS, 


There are three Indian schools in successful operation in the city of Santa 
Fe, the Ramona School, the Dawes Institute (Government Industrial Train- 
ing School), and the St. Catherine Indian School. 

he Dawes Institute is under the ent of Superintendent Cart, and 
an an attendance of 175 pupils. The value of the property of this school is 


000. 
The St. Catherine school is under the management of the Rey. Antonio 
Jouvenceau, and has an attendance of 80 pupils, and the value of the prop- 
erty belonging to this school is $25,000. 


The Ramona Indian School, Elmore Chase, superintendent. 


Never in its history has this school had a more promising outlook. The 
present year IASA, on the Ist of October. The school has now 50 pupils; 
the majority are girls. This is all that it has room for. The most tify- 
ing feature of the school is that every pupil came voluntarily. The Fadlans 
seem to have caught the spini of the educational movement that has been 
inaugurated both in this tory and in the Indian Office, and have sought 
schools for their children. This school is for girls, but young brothers are 
received when the parents desire it. The attendance will exceed the full 
number of the contract by 4or5. The value of the property of this school is 


$16,000, 
Fisk Institute, Albuquerque. 


This institution has been named Fisk Institute, and was commenced by 
the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions in 1884, of whom the building was 
purchi by the Government in 1886, and made a Government industrial 
t school. The present attendance is 294, of whom 202 are boys and 92 
are gr „ranging in age from 6 to 20 years. The value of property, which 
has been tly increased by the Government adding many new buildings 
to the original plant, is a ximately $60,000, and consists of 66 acres of 
land, school, dormitory, hall, and kitchen, industrial store, and other 
buildings; also a steam la I large irriga 
barns, bathhouse, etc. 

The superintendent is Prof. William B. Creager, of Terre Haute, Ind., who 
assumed charge May 25, 1889. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
San Miguel College, Santa Fe. 


ting pump and reservoir, 


first three-story educational building 
1887 another addition to the college was built at an e 
In 1874 the Territorial Legislature granted the college a liberal charter, 
which was renewed in 1883, and the lature of 1891 constituted the presi- 
dent of the college a member of the Territorial board of education. The 
college is unendowed, and it has not received any share of the public funds, 
It has been self-supporting its foundation in 1859, and for many years 
it supported a free school, where hundreds of children received elementary 
993 thus saving the county of Santa Fe thousands of dollars. 
One hun and eighty pupils have been enrolled, consisting of day scholars 
and 8 pants. Among the latter are students from 
Arizona, Old Mexico, and our own Territory. 


nse of $20, 


of the English 1 age, Mathematics, commercial branches, phonography 
typewriting, chemistry, assaying, and music. pa E : 
e cabinet o ls and the chemical laboratory will repay a visit to 


The Goss Military Institute, Roswell. 

This is a successful private school. Itis a boarding school for boys, estab- 
lished at Roswell, in the county of Chaves; has over . 000 worth of property, 
and is attended by 45 pupils, with a prospectof rapid increase. This Institu- 
tion is in its infancy yet, having but lately commenced its career. 


Brown's Academy, Deming. 
Thomas Brown, principal. J 
‘This school is in the sixth year of its existence; has had an enrollment of 


60 pupils. Its object and p is to give a more thorough individual at- 
tention to pupils than is possible ina pubic school. = 


200 acres of land, 100 of which is the very finest kind of. 


Whitin Hall School, Santa Fe, 

M: all R. 

‘This school is under the auspices of the New West Education Commission 
and has pro to the value of É ei em) aro tn the four teachers, and has an 
actual enrollment of 90 BLY rset academic department 21 
pupils, Tn A abet ee ediate and in tho primary 36. In the pri- 

4 ent the common ish branches are 2 In the aca- 
de: the are carried thro — grammar arithmetic, and 
take up physical geography, algebra, and Greek. 


Presbyterian mission schools, 


The following is the report of the schools carried on by the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions: 7. 


Crass 1.—Day schools for Mexican children. 


No. Name ot school. 


$1, 


ppr 


yuauesuusesuuyesessesues 


Bs 


SrtA cet 


te 


te me 


—— 


Talea 244c„4„44„4„„„!/ 


eine: 


CLASS 4.—Boarding school for Indian children. 
i 3 10 teachers; 70 pupils; established 1880; value of property, 
1 k 
$ Crass 5.—Pay schools for American children. 


Santa Fe Academy, 3 teachers; 70 pupils; established 1867; value of prop- 
erty, $300. 


— General summary—Classes 1 to ö. 


Teach- 
Classes. Schools. era. 
Day schools for Mexicans — 27 
B schools for Mexicans. 3 
Day schools for Indians 4 
Pay school for Americans. 1 
1 35 


These were all carried on „ but the Indian school and 
Santa Fe Academy are now suspended. 


Methodist mission schoole. 
The following are the Methodist mission schools: 


Piace. 


Scholars. 


SAS 


Tho Albuquerque College (Methodist) 18 a 
public schools having met the ts t pate Spe boy 
tended to reopen it hereafter for higher education. 


its 
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New West Commission schools. 


The New West Educational ve hep ecg reports as follows regarding the 
institutions of which it has charge 


School and location. 


emy and see eyed at Barelas, in are 160 Mexican children, 
Las Vi has a branch Mexican school at Upper Vegas, besides 
an enrollment of Mexican pupils in 2 be eee of the academy” proper. 

The total number thus recet Ging ine is 155. 


3 has two distinctive Mexican ee e ig one in the Acad. 


OTHER ieee ‘ 
There are a 5 of other 8 and N e ee. by 5 — 
re bodies, the seminary a arge of the Southern — 
3 D m FFF been able to obtain 
the stots for this report, But all are doing good work towards 
the general * of the youth ot the Territory. 
ACADEMY OF LORETTO. 
The Academy of Our Lady of Light was founded by the Sisters of Loretto 
in 1853. The first Sisters started from the mother houso in K en àr senn 
1852, and arrived in 


they moved tothe si 
lot sa which stants "La ¢ Casa 
house with a shingle 


houses were built and the school sl gan ap ts good name 
F ieee 
number. 

t academy was finished in *. and cost about 821. 000. It is fur - 
with modern improvements, 
‘ht, sunny, well-ventilated 
cludes the elementary = 


the greatest number of pupils ee 5 300. 
school in connection with the boarding school. 
Sisters af Loretto schools. 
The Sisters of Loretto have institutions at the following places: 


Teach- i, 

Place. ers. Girls. | Boys. 
10 1 
4 63 30 
4 85 80 
6 4 
5 140 |........ 
5 60 90 
6 75 80 
40 865. 


Sisters of Mercy schools. 
The Sisters of Mercy have schools in successful operation as follows: 


Sisters of Charity schools. 
The Sisters of Charity conduct the following schools: 


Place. 


At the Santa Fe pat eng an Industrial School the Sisters of Charity have at 
pronken ery da girls who are fed and clothed, in addition to being 
in the usual branches of an ordinary school education, and taught 


cooking, dressmaking, and the customary routine of household duties. 


‘Two high schools, at White Oaks and Ro- 
ciada 


E E T A ee) T le pe 
Two Wo high schools, at Farmington andat Az- 


San iia Salle Tastitute, L. V. 99 


P Brothers), 150 
Socorro Coun 

One private school at Socorr o 7, 500 fh... 22 

Two Catholic society schools at Socorro....| 8,00 

Santa Fo Gour C. & C. Co. at Carthage 200044 
t un 

yn 8 at Santa Fe (Nellie L. 
Ona pe R DEET SRT Se ES E 2 


Attention is called to the annexed annual statement. 
Respectfully submitted. 


DO CHAVE 
Auportnlintend of of A Publie 8 


ual statement, compiled Jrom the annual reports o, 3 county school 
Sarat . dated October 1. 189 4 


47 19 591 293| 1,077 
4 3 174 95 198 
39 22 530 350 S54 
3t 9 253| 5% 118 292 
9 2 137 | 337 147 327 
2 9 29| 544 93 307 
39 15 387 | 800 300 561 
4| 30 712 | 2,266 834 1,634 
89 36 804 | 1,736 349 882 
San Miguel 2 o 451 | 7,708 722 | 4,157 
a4 * 
Santa Fe 23 6 132 368 112 268 
Sierra ed il 9 230 | 553 113 277 
Soco: 47| 2 673 | 1,724 393 | 1,014 
21 26 219| 979 381 M0 
87 3 263 | 1,360 253| 1,339 


3.04] 2,825 5,859 5 
258 162 420 
1,668} 1,188] 2,856 
380| 1,084} 21464 
250 207 457 3 
600 497 | 1,187 
900 730| 1,630 
2,200} 1,060] 3,969 3 
242| 1,772| 4/104 
392 332 TA 
4,2205 3,481 7,708 3 
1,669| 1,305) 3,084 3 
613 40 1,075 5 
1,721 1,421] 3.142 3 
3,507 1,323 2,830 3 
1. 787 1,513] 3,300 4} 
rr. 24, 316 | 19,459 | 43,775 3} 


County. Balance cum Total. 

Dec. 1, 1890. | school fund. 

T.. ahead tom emt nee $10, 326. 27 #10, 326, 27 

ves 4, 682. 35 4, 739. 35 

a SR ES EEE Sy Vee 19, 263, 29 19, 263, 29 

3 2,355. 20 3, 180, 42 7,756.12 

— 1.014. 95 1, 900. 00 4. 314. 95 

2,509,605 17, 400. 70 20, 312.77 

3,700. 48 662. 37 7, 441. 98 

Sess EE 2, 5 2, 073. 59 

AANS 5, 686. 80 5, 686. 80 

4i 1,050. 19 2,898.27 

10 14, 348, 01 16, 712. 27 

C TTT 2, 625. 48 10, 700. 48 

ierra... 1,377.91 6, 316. 48 9, 480. 47 

poner a 3,819.81 8, 169. 20 15, 254. 52 

—.— 1, 341, 64 2, 840, 30 4, 705. 27 

Valencia 3 2.900. 55 4, 268. 00 2s. 7,169. 15 

ct a acon 16, 91, 180. 34 10,088. 24 147,830.05 
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Annual statement compiled from ths annual re, of the various county schoot 
superintendents, We Continent 5 


2845.00 #4, 086, 11 
1,377.40 1,913. 92 

1,870.00] 8000 1,400.00 | 2914.95 
1; 640. 00 2556.55 | 17,756.22 
1, 696. 74 2! 304.63 | 5,137. 32 
3301.00} 571.20 4,272.20] 1,414. 10 
S An 2.501. 81 501.40 
7,300, 22 9,747.72 | 6, 954.55 
Er 18 taa 

g . 

1, 498. 10 1,758.82 | 13,475.70 
1, 682. 55 1,920.77 | 2784.50 
6, 383. 80 77 168. 18 


REEERE] 


8 88888888 


OFFICIAL PRICE LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The following is the official iist of school books of the Terri- 
per of New Mexico, adopted by the Territorial board of educa- 
n. 
Oficial price list of school books. 


Price 
BE ede wherean | Price of 


old book of 8 sent 
Books. will besold | similar | by mail, 


21 15 2 

2 +15 -238 

EE T 5¹ 30 60 

S a 1.15 - 05 1.59 

SEI TTT .55 40 2 

ee A Se EI AS See 7 6 1.2 

-32 20 .2 

35 2 5 

Reed & Kellog's Higher 8 40 -0 


WRITING, 


Eclectic Primary Co 

Eclectic Advanced 855 1 Hook. as 

Eclectic Writing Charts, per set 
ARITHMETICS. 


White's First Book ... 
White's Complete... 
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Oficial price list of school books—Continued. 


PHYSIOLOGIES. 
Good Health for Children 
Guiter's en en 
LANGUAGES. 
Ollendort's Method to Learn Englisn 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The American Citizen, Dole 
GOVERNMENT AND LAW. 
Government Class Book, Young -.-...... 
DICTIONARIES. 

Webster's Authorized 4 

WALL MAPS. 

Johnson's, on plain rollers 

Ne ne 
READING CHARTS. 


McGuffey’s Authorized. --...- ..---.----2-|----2- 20-2222] -- 200 - onan lornn ere n eee 
Appleton’s Authorized —— -“ ꝗͤ 


SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS. 
Histories. 
E mgs First Bock in American His- 


O 55 -70 
O’Shea's First Lessons in Geography 29 37 
New Franklin, 10 2 
New Franklin, Second... 20 37 
New Franklin, 40 .48 
O’Shea's First... -15 <22 
O'Shea’s 2 3¹ 
OShea's Third .35 .45 
Nature's First 2 31 
Nature's Secon: 32 42 
Nature’s Third 42 5² 
Venable's Elementary. 20 85 
Venable’s Progressive... 62 76 


EXPLANATION. 


The first column contains the name or title of the book; the second, the 
Santa Fe; the third, 


tage 
must pay ex- 


Even exchange of readers. 

Throughout the Territory readers of the following kinds in use in the 
schools, viz, Appleton’s, Harper’s, and Swinton’s, will be received, grade for 
grade, in even exchange for the adopted McGuffey’s. That is, an old first 
reader of either of these kinds will be received in 3 for a new Mc- 
garre re etc. This holds good during the six months following Sep- 
tember 

The schoollaw requires that the adopted text books, and no other, shall be 


used for the next four years, September 1, 1891. It req that 
the publishers furnishing these books consign them to the Territory to 
be for monthly as sold. It requires that the torial su tendent 

k to anybody for cost 


a 9 of these books on hand and sell 
the superintendent inst pay the postage oF et press chi — In 
0 8 tendent must or x c 
confer fonecure these — — ow prices it is also that the books 
shall be sold for cashexclusively. Inasmuch as those who send to the super- 
intendent for books must pay ir own cost of carriage, it was thought by 
the board of education that it would be about equitable to allow local dealers 
who feel disposed to keep these books to make their own arrangements with 
the publishers and add 25 per cent to the cost, to cover freight and their 


offt for handling. 
25 How to get the books. 


Whenever it is possible, the books should be obtained from the local deal- 
ers. If the books are not to be had in your town, pa your school being aes 
see how many books of each kind you will need, have the pupils the 
money needed to buy them, and send to Amado Chaves, superintendent of 
public instruction, Santa Fe, N. Mex., and he will pack and ship the books 


toyou. If they are to by mail, you must remit at the marked in 
ä ae can not send any books except for the 
money in Hand. 


Supplementary books. 

These books can only be used whenever it may be so ordered by the board 
of school directors, after having obtained the consert of the ts of the 
children who are to use the boo! In the event of the books 
to the children from public funds by the county, the consent of 
will not be necessary. 


AMADO CHAVES 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION OF NEW MEXICO, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., February d, 1892. 


eee taken place. In the ci 
than is required for the whole county. The report shows 
ear about three and one-half months of school ughout 
the Territory Ican assure you that our next report will show at least 
une 9 oad of pepe oy in cone 8 — will be a remarkable 
00 ut you can rely upon e number of pupils attending school 
during the present year Will be over 50,000. x 
Heretofore there been no head to the school system and no pains what- 
ever were taken by anyone to encourage the people to send their children to 
the schools. You are aware that smog our native le there has alwa; 
been a great prejudice against the public schools, but I am glad to be able 
to inform you that that is all over now. I have visited every county in the 
Territory, have held mee in all the districts that I have visited, and 
Lexi report, ‘The progress that will bemuade duriag thin voor weil D 
next re) e progress that will be e year sur) 
all. There is not a single district where there are 20 children in the 
whole Territory but that a public school is already organized and ready to 
thatis made by native children in 


receive the The progress 
the study of the lish is marvelous. It will please you to know 
that there is nota le school in the whole Territory where English is not 


taught. Two years ago English was ta t in less than one-third of the 
common schools of New Mexico. gaa 


Wishing you all sorts of prosperity, I am yours, var Say vee: 


Hon. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 
Washington, D. C. 


ican safely assert that nowhere can be found a deeper, more 
widespread interest in education than in New Mexico. 

We hear it said that New Mexico ought not to be admitted to 
the Union because her poopie are essentially foreign. I have 
lived all my life in that Territory, and can not appreciate at all 
what this idea means. Unlike the inhabitants of many of our 
Northern and Northwestern States nearly all the residents of 
New Mexico are persons born in the United States, either in 
New Mexico or in the East. The percentage of foreign-born in- 
habitants is smaller than in almost any other State or Territory. 
The Territory became a part of the United States in 1846, and 
for 5 Fess years its inhabitants have known no other allegi- 
ance. Fifteen Ta after the Territory became a part of the 
United States, New Mexico was called upon to furnish soldiers 
to defend the Union. 

There was no hesitation in respon tothe demand. New 
Mexico furnished more soldiers to the Union during the late war 
than were furnished in all the other then existing Territories com- 
bined, including the present States of Nebraska, Nevada, Colo- 
rado, Was n, North and South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. These troops were in greater part commanded by 
persons of Spanish descent, and the ranks were filled by the same 
race, but although oy fourteen years citizens of the United 
States, the people of the Territory did not hesitate to devote 
themselves to the interests of the country as readily as if born 
under its flag. Numerous wealthy citizens voluntarily loaned 
money to the Government at the outbreak of the war on the re- 
guet of the military authorities when the United States had no 
unds in the Territory, taking as security paymasters’ vouchers. 
More than thirty years have elapsed since then, and yet it is said 
that the poopie of New Mexico are not Americans. 

Their interest in popular government is not less than that of 
citizens of the East, as may be seen from the exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise. Out of a population reported by the census at 
153,593, the popular vote for Delegate was 32,355, a proportion 
of voters rarely exceeded, and the more remarkable because of 
the great distances and difficulties in reaching the polls in a 
country not thickly settled. The flag of this country is large 
enough to float alike over persons of English and Spanish de- 
scent; the principles of the Constitution are great enough to com- 
mand the admiration of all lovers of liberty. These are not con- 
fined to the English race alone, but may equally be found among 
the descendants of the hardy explorers who founded a new world 
in Mexico and threw off the Spanish allegiance in the cause of 
freedom. 

New Mexico is the oldest in settlement and civilization of all 
the States and Territories of the United States. She desires to 
prove her devotion to the Constitution and the country by shar- 
ing with sister States in the national responsibilities. 

r. Speaker, the Territory of New Mexico for the sixth time 
knocks at the door of Congress for admission into the sisterhood 
of States of this glorious Union, and supplements her just and 
earnest demands for that invaluable privilege in the following 
poetic and pathetic appeal: - 

NEW MEXICO'’S APPEAL FOR STATEHOOD, 


Amongst the far southwestern hills, a queen uncrowned she stands, 
With knee unbent and head uplift, her statehood right demands, 
from Tres Hermanas, far to south, her children’s cry ascends 

To where around Raton’s wild mounts her northern line extends: 
Our civic rights," My statehood’s crown,“ New Mexico’s demand 
Amid her sovereign sisters, a crowned queen to stand. 

The echoes of the cry are heard in canyon, glen, and hill, 
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In Rio Grande’s torrents, in every sparkling rill; 


From the waters of the Gila to Las V 
Where the 3 herder of the plain browsing cattle counts, 
The cry is banded back and forth, and will not, can not down: 

„No more of territorial props, but statehood's well-earned crown.” 
And oh! fair Queen, New Mexico, when you your crown have won, 
We know too well nyos will not deem your meed of duty done; 

Nor sit with folded hands and gaze Eee a vanished past, 

While every burden of the hour on other backs is cast. 

Your stalwart sons are strangely blent in triune ethnic stream; 

For dark-eyed maids of sunny Spain oft fill the Saxon’s dream; 

And from prehistoric ages past a remnant yet remains 

Of those who once with patient art had worked these hills and plains, 
To Pueblo, Conguistador, and to Saxon, grand and strong, 

The right to found an empire here must ever now belong; 

And each his part in this great act must play with might and main, 
For in the struggle here for life no! can iy 

And to the temple, vast and grand, which erst with patient toil 

Our fathers built to Union and for Freedom on this soil. 

Be thou. oh Queen, a column in beauty next to none, 

An equal amongst equals, midst sister stars a sun. 


Land-Grant Railroads. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. JOHN S. HENDERSON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 4, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8224) appro; tions for 
service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year June 30, 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is a very important proposition; and I 
wish to call the attention of the committee to the fact that these 


land- t railroads have received by their own admission more 
than 40,000,000 acres of land 
Mr. HOLMAN. They have received 197,000,000 acres. 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I mean the roads af- 
fected by this very provision. I am alluding only to the roads 
covered by this section of the bill, and I say they admit to having 
received over 40,000,000 acres of land. An in ependent investi- 
gation of my own leads me to believe that these railroads haye 
received altogether over 70,000,000 acres, 

This is the first time, I sup —I am not familiar with all 
that has occurred heretofore—but I am confident this is the first 
time an appeal has been made to Congress not to exercise its 
power to fix the rates at which the should be carried over 
the land-grant railroads, because of the . irs that Congress 
and the people had received some benefits from these railroads, 
or because the country had received some benefits 

Mr. HAYES of Iowa. This is the first time Congress has at- 
tempted to enforce such a condition. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will the gentleman allow me toask him if the 
rate fixed here, 50 per cent, is fixed as a matter of retaliation or 
arse kts think that is enough for the service? 

Mr NDERSON of North Carolina. It is because we have 
the right to this service at the rate fixed, and I wish to call the 
attention of the gentleman, and of this committee, to the fact that 
Congress fixed the rate originally on all of these railroads for 
transportation of the property an oops of the United States, 
everything in fact but the mails, free of charge to the Govern- 
ment. Congress said these railroad companies must carry the 
troops and property of the United States over their roads free of 
charge, and the language used in the statutes is perfectly plain 
and unmistakable. 

But the Supreme Court of the United States, in the Atchison 
case, the court being divided, five judges on one side, Mr. Justice 
Bradley delivering the opinion on that side, and four justices 
dissenting, Mr. Justice Miller delivering the opinion on the other 
side—that court, I say, did not decide that Congress was bound 
to allow those railroad companies a reasonable rate for transpor- 
tation of Popa and troops 

Mr. BINGHAM. The question of carrying the mails was not 
considered. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The court said this, 
thatthe language was of somewhatdoubtful ip, Setar and that 
in view of the ambiguity of the meaning of the word “ railroad” 


XE oat 


they would only require the railroad companies to grant the 
Government the use of the railroads, and not of the equipment 
also. It was a technical decision entirely. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It did not touch the question of the carrying 
of the mails. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. And the court stated 
that if the language of the statute had been plain the railroads 
would have been bound to carry everything—property and troops 
of the United States—for nothing? The court held that the 
W used did not mean what the words seemed to imply. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me ask a question right there 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. There are several 
such railroad companies. I now remember one, the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas, that is bound by its charter to carry all the 
pro 106 and troops of the Government free. 

r. HOLMAN. Did not the last Congress, a Republican Con- 
gress, pass a bill, which became a law, requiring these roads to 
transport the troops and supplies of the Government at 60 per 
cent of the regular rate? 

Mr. HAYES of Iowa. You would not point to the Fifty-first 
Congress as a precedent for this one, would you? e 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Not only is the fact 
as stated by the gentleman from Indiana, but the Republican 
House at that time put the rate at 50 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; but not for mail transportation. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I understand that, 
but the principle is just the same. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Just the same. 

Mr. CROSBY. Would it not be fair to state to the House 
what the position of the committee is on this section? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Several members of 
the committee have stated itand I have heretofore stated it my- 
self. Every member of the committee is entitled to vote as he 
pleases on this question. That was understood. No vote was 
a on the question of striking out the section in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CROSBY. Is nota majority of the committee against it? 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I wish to say I am a member of the 
committee, and I am heartily in favor of the section as it ap- 

in the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I say the last Repub- 
lican House of Representatives fixed the rate for transportation 
of troops and Government property over certain of these roads 
at 50 per cent of the regular rates, and the Republican Senate 
put it up to 60. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Senate put it at 70, and then the con- 
ferees made it 60. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. And then the con- 
ferezs made it 60. The gentleman is correct, and this House 
during this Congress has fixed the rates at 50 per cent, and 
after the bill went over to the Senate these rates have been 
agreed to by the Republican Senate, as I understand, and the bill 


has passed both Houses and is now alaw. 
Mr. BINGHAM. It is in the army appropriation bill. It has 
not passed yet. 


an 5 But the Senate did not disturb that provi- 
sion at all. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for order. I want to use some of the time granted to me without 
interruption. 
goes LARKE of Alabama. Why did you not give us mors 

e 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. It was your side that 


asked that it be reduced, not I. Now, I want to call attention to 


the fact that Mr. Justice Bradley, inthis very opinion that gave 
a decision in favor of these railroad companies, stated that it 
might be very desirable that the Government should have more 
rights and more privileges than it hadstipulated for. He seems 
to admit that the contract was a hard one on the Government, 
but he said it wasa question of construction, and they were decid- 
ing according to theuse of the language; the usus loquendi, is the 
expression he used. A 
r. HOLMAN. And they made it 50 per cent. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The court did not do 
that, but it was agreed between the parties that it should be 50 
percent. Congress afterwards suggested this rate, and it was 
agreed to by the railroad companies aftersome litigation. Now, 
in addition to that, in this decision, made of course after the 
whole court had patiently heard all the arguments on this ques- 
tion as to the land-grant railroads, Mr. 8 Miller, in the 
dissenting opinion, stated that the grants of lands to these rail- 
roads were of great value and were made before a single dollar 
was expended in their construction and were necessary to the 
success of these enterprises and that it might be safely assumed 
that the roads would not have been built without them. 


The reduction proposed by the committee will amount to the 
sum of $849,271.97 annually. If it is right to make the reduc- 
tion Congress should not hesitate tosayso. In view of thelarge 
expenditures required for rivers and harbors, for an enlarge- 
ment of the Navy, and for our vast and constantly increasing 


msion list, with a Treasury surplus almost exhausted, and a 
saa deficit to be met in the near future, I think it is high time 
the representatives of the people should be doing their utmost 
to be as economical as possible with the money of the people. 
Every dollar of the revenue of the Government is raised by tax- 
ation, which is much higher now than the people are able to bear. 
The estimate for mail transportation by railroad routes for the 
next year is nearly $24,000,000, and unless some reduction can 
soon be made in the charges for this service the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General “that the cost of such trans- 
portation will be burdensome to bear.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say that if the Congress of the United 
States will investigate this question, it will be bound to agree to 
this provision. If Congress does not want to investigate it, if 
raters want to vote blindly, if they want to vote on a mista- 
ken idea of the law and of the facts, why then they can vote to 
strike the section out. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the gentleman allow me an inquiry 
just there? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM, How did the gentleman’s committee vote 
when it was deliberating on that section? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman has no right to state how his 
committee stood. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. It was understood 
that each member of the committee could vote as he pleased on 
this question. 

Mr. CROSBY. Was not this section of the bill put in the bill 
without due deliberation on the of the committee? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North 
section was put in the bill before the railroads were heard—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. I object to any discussion of what transpired 
in the committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the committee has given consent the 
gentleman can state it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, wehave no right to discuss the transac- 
tions of the committee. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
it has been stated here—it was stated to the House last 3 


by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins]—that the rail- | 


roads would not lose the reduetion proposed in the bill, but that 
the people would pay the difference, and one of the counsel for 
the railroad companies, in his argument. before the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads a few weeks ago, said thesame 
thing. This gentleman said: 

Iwould like to know who would be benefited by thisdeductiom The Gov- 
ernment does not pay this. The Government not pay the 50 or 80 or 
100 cents. The people pay it. + è The deduction does nov reduce the 
price that the ie have to pay for having the mails sent. The Govern- 
ment gains no by it. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a most singular inaccuracy. I do not 


begin to believe such a statement. If true, the simplest way to 
help the people would seem to be to increase the compensation 
333 by the Government to these railroads for the transportation 


of the mails for the benefit—not of the railroads but as is sug- 
gested, for the benefit of 3 themselves, Credat Judeus 
Apella, non ego. And Twill add further, if there be any force in 
the suggestion, that when the rates of railroad companies are 
reduced by law, that these corporations will not lose the reduc- 
tion but will make the people pay it, I would like to know why 
the railroad companies should object or complain. If the = 
pay the deduction, it can not be aburden upon the roads, Thi 
argument answers itself. The section we are considering—the 
third section of the bill—should be amended to conform to the 
act of July 12, 1876, so as to read as follows: 

That railroad companies whose railroad was constructed in whole or in 
pS by a land made by ss on the condition that the mails should 

transported over their road at such price as Congress should by law 

direct, shall receive only 50 per cent of the compensation paid by law to 
other railroad companies. ( „Rev. Stats., Ad ed., vol. 1, p: 110; July 12, 
1876, c. 170, s. 13; June 17, 1878, e. par. 3.) 

If the motion to strike out the section shall not prevail, it is 
my purpose to move to amend it in the form I have suggested. 

The power of Congress to make the reduction p: and to fix 
the price for the transportation of the mails over what are called 
the eee railroads I presume is not seriously denied by 
anybody who has given the matter the least thought or investi- 
gation. The right of Congress to fix such compensation is un- 
questionable. 
` Eeli statutory language used in all the land-grant acts is as 
‘ollows: 


The United States mail shall be oversaid roads under the direc- 


transported 
tion of the Post-Office Department at such price as Congress may by law 


lina. Iwill state that the 


The of C 
1 5 ——— be perf 


direct: Provided, th: * 
eral shall have the . Siphon oe sna gece oat 
This is the of the Illinois land-grant act of Septem- 
ber 20, 1850, and of the Iowa land-grant act of May 15, 1856. 
_ The general law bearing upon the subject is contained in sec- 
tion 4001 of the Revised Statutes, and reads as follows: 


the rate of com: 


Until July 12, 1876, the land-grant railroads were paid the full 
rates for carrying the mails. After that date they have been 
allowed only 80 per cent of the authorized compensation. And 
the courts have decided that Congress had the right to make 
this reduction. 

The whole question was considered in the case of the Jackson, 
Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Company, decided February 15, 
1886 (21 C. Cls. R., p. 155). The opinion was delivered by Rich- 
ardson, C.J, Im the following quotations from the opinion 


of the court: 
The claimant is a land. t railroad company and as such is under a per- 
nited States, by the act of 1856, to transport 
may by law direct, and in the absence 


eneral, y 
tion subject tothe laws of Con- 
e matter. It was ob) carry 

801 and that 


was no occasion for 
bound by the act of 1856 to 
when the parties ceased enter: into such contrac 
ference that they intended that service should be performed 
original contract in the act of 1856. * * „ ~ 


p in- 
er the 


Congress ha fixed the price of the claimant’s compensation, as it had 
a right to do, the same haying been no cause of action arises on 
this branch of the case, There is some erence between the land-grant 


railroad companies and other railroad companies as to their obligations in 
carrying the United States mails, which has been mentioned in decided 
cases and which it may 3 to note. While the 


not in excess of the rates paid to 88 parties for the same kind of service. 

Union Pacific Railway case, 20 C. Cls. R. Lg But both are obliged to per- 

orm the service. Other eo: are not bound to the service at 

all against their will. When they orm service without express contract 

msation depends who = — ed 8 be inferred 
Ws and 


orders, ee teintlon at tse Past Often Dever tment and other attending 
ot the x 
cumstances, as in the Eastern Railroad case, before cited. OC. Cis. 2 250 
To the very same effect is the case of the C 
western Railway Company vs. The United States decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, October term,1881. Mr. 


Justice Matthews, in delivering the opinion of the court, said: 


which formed, in > >- The —.— 
to establish the price includes the power also to declare the period of its du- 
ration * (04 U. S., 680, 

I do not understand why there should be any opposition by 
Congres to a proposition of this kind. The Government is cer- 
tai ly entitled, in the interest of and for the benefit of the people, 
to all the rights and ileges it has a for in the orig- 
inal contracts made. by Congress with the land t railroad 
companies. These companies never yield an inch when disput- 
ing the rights of the Government under such contraets. ey 
always consider themselves: justified in 22 ad vantage of 
every possible legal or technical advantage in whatever conten- 
tion or litigation they may have with the Government. 

In all candor and fairness I ask why Congress should hesitate 
to claim and contend for the stipulated oe and privileges, 
undoubtedly due from the railroads to the ernment and the 
people of the United States? Is it not right and proper for Con- 
gress to do so? It is conceded by the pag ay ot e Supreme 
Court, in the case of the Atchison, Topeka and ta Fe Rallroad 
Company rs. The United States, decided at the October term, 
1876 (93 U. S., 442), that the contracts with these corporations 
are less favorable to the Government than to the railroads. In 
that case, as [have before intimated, the court said: 

It might be iy i convenient for the Government to have more rights than 
it has stipulated for; but we are on a question of construction, on this 
question the usua laguend is a far more valuable aid than the inquiry what 
might be desirable. ` 

Further onin my remarks I shall endeavor to show that the 
court, in that particular case, put a narrow and strained 
construction upon the meaning of a plain lish sentence when 
it declared that an act of Congress stating that a certain rail- 
road shall be, and remain, a ighway for the use of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, free from all toll or other charge 
for [upon] the transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States,” did not mean that. transportation was to be 
furnished without to the Government, but that. the lan- 
guage necessarily implied that the railroad should receive pay- 


and North- - 
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„ 
The court argued that, if Congress had intended 
to provide for rtation being performed by the railroad 
company, explicitand proper language would have been used for 
that pe: For the life of me I can not see why the language 
used is not explicit and proper enough to mean that the property 
and troops of the United States should be transported free. 
The companies affected by this third section and gen- 
tlemen who speak for them in Co do not seem to realize 
what the question is. Notwithstanding the fact that the rail- 
roads are bound by contract with the Government to carry the 
mails at such 3 as Congress may fix, and notwithstanding the 
further fact that the railroads have been vastly more favored by 
every such contract. than the Government, whenever a proposi- 
tion is made that Congress shall exercise its right to fix the 
price, a great wail and cry goes up that if Congress makes the 
price any less than what the railroads can lawfully exact from 
other parties a monstrous wrong will be committed. Legislation 
by Congress to enforce a plain contract with a railroad company 
is denounced not merely as an arbitrary exercise of authority, 


ment therefor. 


but as “robbery ” pure and simple. Gentlemen seem to forget | 


that Congress can not confiscate private property nor take the 
same for public use without just compensation. That is not the 
question at all. As Mr. Justice Miller said in his dissenting 
opinion in the Atchison case, the only regen in these (land- 
grant) cases is, What right or privilege Congress intend to 
secure to the Government by this” and the other provisions of 


the several land- tacts? : 
Further on in the same case, the same learned judge said: 
Werenotthe whoreceived * * * grants * * * bound toknow 

and und the sense in which Co: Can 


used this form of words? 

they now be heard tosay that another and far different was attached 
to them from that which the same body for them? If 
they did not to the grants under that construction they need not 
doit. If they did do it „ they are bound by the public statutory con- 
struction previously given by Congress of the meaning which they attached 
to the words used in the grants. 

The railroad com es, having received in many instances 
grants of lands worth millions of dollars, now come here and say 
to Con Do you mean to insist that you think we can be 
compelled to carry the mails for nothing and forever because a 
grant of land was once made to us?” To this Congress might 
very well answer: Why not, if you have explicitly stipulated 
in your contract with the Government todo so? The lands you 
received were of very great value and were made before a single 
dollar was expended in the construction of your railroads, and 
were so necessary to the success of these enterprises that it may 
safely be ass that the roads would not have been built with- 
outthem. If you did not wish at the outset to accept the lands 
on the terms propona by oonga you need not have done so. 
But as you did accept them and have sold the lands or are now 
enjoying the use of them you should not complain if Congress 
insists upon holding you to your contract.” 

There is no proposition, however, to require these railroads to 
carry the 2 for nothing. They have received full compen- 
sation for doing so,except for PEPA which has elapsed since 
July 12, 1876; and thereafter until now they have been paid 80 
per cent of the ular rates allowed by law to other railroad 
companies, These land-grant roads have been wonderfully fa- 
vored by the Government. 

it is a mystery to me and will be a revelation to the country, I 
think, why Congress should have allowed the power it expressly 
reserved to fix the price for carrying the malts to remain for so 
many years in abeyance. Because this right has been exercised 
` but once, the railroads are now contending that the intention 
of the clause wass imply to reserve the power to compel the land- 
grant roads to carry the mails at reasonable rates and nothing 
else.” T am 5550 the very language of one of the counse 
representing the Sage Burlington and Quincy Railroad be- 
fore the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- s on Tues- 
day, May 3, 1892. 

tt this construction be what Congress intended, the language 
used is most unfortunate. ‘‘On this question,” it seems to me, 
if I may be permitted to quote the language of Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley in this connection, the usus loquendi is a far more valuable 
aid than the inquiry what might be desirable” to the railroads. 
The language by Mr. Justice Matthews, when deliveri 
the opinion of the Supreme Court in the case of the Chicago Pe 
y orthwestern Railway Company vs. The United States, is as fol- 

ows: 
23232 rep oer T 
dos 4 ss which formed, in part, their motive and consideration. 

The reservation by Congress to fix the price for carsying the 
mails over these roads could not haye meant that the price 
fixed should be reasonable.“ If so, as is argued in behalf of 


the railroads, ‘‘ precisely the same rates would be reasonable” 
for the carriage of 


by the land-grant and the nonland- 


grant roads. This quetan is settled, not only by act of Con- 
gress making a Special reduction of 20 per cent in the mail pay 
of the land-grant roads on July 12, 1876, but by an express de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States declaring such 
reduction to be valid. (Chi and Northwestern Railway Com- 
pany vs. United States, 104 U. S., 683.) 

fact that a horizontal reduction in the rates paid to the 
land-grant roads for carrying the mails would operate as a dis- 
— 1 ation in ee 15 the ee ome heres mies 5 
of the poorer roads is sugges as a difficulty t Congress 
ever making any such reduction as is proposed. This difficulty, 
however, can not affect the question of the right of Co to 
make the reduction, and I doubt very much myself whether in 
the case of any particular land-grant railroad the Government 
will realize from reduced compensation anything like an equiv- 
alent for the privileges and advant conferred upon such 
railroad in the original land grant. The entire subject of the 
compensation to railroads for mail transportation needs to be 
thoroughly overhauled and revised. The rich roads are un- 
doubtedly paid more in . to the labor, expense, and an- 
noyance involved than the poor ones. I am informed that the 
number of passengers carried per mile per annum over certain 
trunk lines and the Southern land-grant roads named gives the 
following result: - 


Pennsylvania Central Railroad and branches carry. 15 
New York Central Railroad and branches carry 1 
hd —.— Lake Erie and Western carries 1 


The reduction 5 the roads in the States ot Flor- 
ida, Alabama, and Mi ippi, 
i s, to the extent of $71 


Alabama Great Southern. __. ---- TE A OE I EAE, 
Monne and 


Mobile and Girard 
East Tennessee, V 
Vicksburg and M: 

Florida tral and 


71,375 
These same roads have acquired land grants from the United 

States as follows: 
Landa certified or patented to June 30, 1891. 


5 
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The value of these lands to the railroads named, by sale or 
otherwise, is not obtainable; but I doubt whether they have been 
of less value than $15,000,000. One thing is certain, that even if 
these lands have not been worth to the railroads more than one- 
third of such sum, under no circumstances can the Government 
derive from the contracts with the railroads benefits at all equal 
to those which have accrued to the railroads. 

The Illinois Central Railroad has been instanced as one of the 
land-grant roads which can not afford to carry the mails at less 
than the present rates. That railroad received from the Gov- 
ernment 3,751, 009.54 acres, of such immense value that the State 
of Illinois, the original tee in 1852, has been paid by said 
company to this date not less tham $13,136,000. Last year that 
State received the sum of $538,000, being 7 per cent of the gross 
earnings of said railroad, the company being bound by contract 
to pay the same to the State of Illinois. The Stats of Illinois 
paid nothing for these lands, and receives from the railroad com- 

y not less than $538,000- annually, and the amount payable to 
the State is, I believe, increasing every year. Can any good rea- 
son be given why the Government of the United States should 
not be permitted to receive from the same railroad company such 
benefits as it is entifled to under the original contract made with 
the State of Illinois, at the same time the land grant was made, in 
the year 1852? The Illinois Central Railroad Company is bound to 
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comply with all the original conditions of thecontract mađe with 
the Government, notwithstanding the fact that it may have vol- 
untarily agreed to pay to the State of Illinois 7 per cent of the 
gross earnings of the company. 

It is argued most vehemently that the Government of the 
United States has been at no disadvantage in these land grants. 
On the contrary, it has made money out of them.” Suppose this 
be true, what is known as the ‘‘ unearned increment” or increase 
in the value both of the lands granted to the railroad companies 
and of the alternate sections retained by the Governmentshould 
not be regarded as having been created entirely by the rail- 
roads and for their exclusive benefit. It is generally supposed 
and contended for tir fr that the “unearned increment” of 
land values should naturally belong to the Government for the 
benefit of the whole people. But whatever view we may take of 
this proposition, nobody will seriously contend that land-grant 

companies are not bound to keep their part of the con- 
tracts made by them in explicit and proper language” with 
the Government. 

For Sat Sage I am perfectly willing that absolute justice should 
be done by Co to all the land-grant railroad companies, 
and I am sure is willing todo this. If these companies, 
or any one of them, would come to Congress and say that the 
original contract is too burdensome to bear, and thereupon pro- 
pose to Con to have an account stated of the pecuniary ben- 
efits which have accrued to the railroads from these land grants, 
including a fair rate of interest on the amounts realized by the 
com es from the lands granted them by the Government, and 
would offer to reimburse the Government for the same, less a 
reasonable compensation for the troops, property, and mails car- 
ried for the Government by the railroads during the whole period 
of such contract, I, for one, would be willing to accept sucha 
proposition, and I believe Congress would too. But when these 
companies come to Congress and say—as they do in the printed 
briefs of their counsel— 

We can hardly in justice deal with the value of the lands now or at the 
time the lands were ted. The question for us (i. e., the railroad com- 

es) to consider is their value before the road was built, or rather at the 

the grants were made. This we insist could not under any sort of cir- 

cumstances have exceeded 12} cents per acre. Lands of ater value were 

sold all through Florida and Alabama for that sum. Upon this basis the 

reduction of 20 per cent made in 1876 has paid the Government 4 per cent per 
annum on the value of the lands. 

Mr. Loup. At 12} cents an acre? 

Mr. STAHLMAN. Yes, sir. 

When Congress, I say, is appealed to with declamation like 
this, the railroad companies themselves must not expect Con- 
gress to take their words at all seriously. 

Counsel for these railroads say: 


The total amount of land received by the roads is 40,000,000 acres. If the 
land was worth as much as half a dollar an acre at the time it 5 
which it was no ha’ bee 
cent deducti 
per annum, 
resent annual deduc- 
owt A the Post-Office De: „000. This ought to sat- 
isty reasonable demands and e: tations. It is a burden on the roads. 
+ + * Under the circumstances it can not be wise or just to impose fur- 
thef burdens upon them. 


Later on I will show the great value to the roads the land 
rants have been and it will be seen how small have been the 

nefits which have accrued to the Government in proportion 
to the value of the lands granted. 

It may not be out of place to give a brief résumé of the facts 
connected with this whole question. 

Land-grant railroads for the transportation of any property or 
troops of the United States may be divided into four classes: 

First. Roads which are burdened with no obligation or con- 
dition, such as— 7 

Atiantic and Pacific Railroad, except between Springfield and 
Seneca, Mo., 89 miles. 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, except from Plattsmouth, 
Nebr , to Kearney Junction. 

Missouri Pacific, Texas Pacific division, 253 miles. 

Northern Pacific, except between Duluth and Northern Pa- 
cific Junction, known as St. Paul and Northern Pacific. 

regon and California, west from Portland, Oregon, to Yam 
Hill, Riverside division, 47.50 miles. 

Southern Pacific of California, Northern division, 50.20 miles. 

St. Joseph and Western, 226 miles. 

St. Louis and San Francisco, formerly Atlantic and Pacific, 
102 miles. 

Second. Free roads; that is, roads bound by law to render 
such Government transportation free of cost, charge, or expense 
to the Government of the United States. The language used 
by Congress is substantially as follows in every act relating to 
this class of roads: 


That the grant of lands hereby made is upon condition that said com 
after the construction of its road, shall keep it in re and use, and shat 
at all times transport troops, munitions of war, supp: and public stores 


u 3 gor Pres OTENE 5 e United 8 from all — or 
vernment, when requ 0 50 epart- 
ment thereof.—Act of July 26, 1866, sec. 3 dt Stat. L., 289). bren 

See also act of July 28, 1866 (14 Stat. L., 338), rel to the 
Cairo and Fulton, Little Rock and Fort Smith, Memphis and 
Little Rock Railroads: 

That all property and troops of the United States shall at all times be 
transpo: over said railroads and branches at the cost, charge, and ex- 
pene of the company or corporation owning or operating said road and 
8 respectively, when so required by the Government of the United 

The following is a list of the free roads, being those which are 
bound by law to transport the troops and property of the United 


States free of cost, charge, or expense to the United States: 
Termini of land- t portion of road. 
Names of railroads. TTT 2 
From 

Central Pacific—San Francisco and | Roseville q unction, Portland, Oregon. 
Portland Line, operated under Cal. 
lease by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul— | Hastings, Minn ...| Ortonville, at 
Hastings and Dakota Division, Western bound- 
Minnesota. of State. 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul— | Houston, Minn ._..| Airlie, on western 
Southern Minnesota Division (for- boundary of 
merly Minnesota Southern Rail- State of e- 
zat and Southern Minnesota Rail- sota. 
road). 

Lake Shore and Michigan South- | Jonesville, Mich...| Lansing, Mich. 
ern—Lansing Branch (formerly 
the Northern Central chigan 

iroad, a portion of the Amboy, 
‘Travers Bay, Mich). 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Argenta, on left | Garrison avenue, 


bank of Arkan- Fort Smith, 
Ark. 


ink Little Rock, 

Memphis and Little Rock—Arkansas_| Mississippi River, | Argenta, a aap 
0 ie Mem: Little ock, 
phis Tenn. Ark. -> 


Mackinaw City, 
Mich. 


ackso 


. as | Junction City, | Southern bound- 
and Texas Division, and Neosho Kans. ary of an- 
Section (formerly the Missouri, sas, and to Fort 
Kansas and Texas, and the Union Seott when the 
Pacific, Southern Branch, Kan- Indian t 


Sas). 

Missouri Pacific—St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern Division 
(formerly St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern, and Cairo and Ful- 
ton, Missouri and Arkansas), 


Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., and Little 
Rock, Ark. 


* 


Third. Roads which received land grants on condition that 
such roads shall be post-routes and military roads, subject to 
the— r 
use of the United States for postal, military, naval, and all other Govern- 
ment service, and also subject to such regulations as Congress may impose 
restricting the for such Government transportation.—Acts of July 2, 
1864, Sec. 1(13 Stat. L., 365, etc.) 

The only roads in this class, as I am informed, are— 

Northern Pacific, Ashland, Wis., to Tacoma, Wash. 

Southern Pacific, Huron, Colo., to Colorado River, opposite 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Atlantic and Pacific, Isleta Junction to Mohave, Cal. 

The 60 per cent provision in the Army appropriation act of 
March 3, 1891, applies only to roads of the third class which had 
previously been Sige full rates. In the Army appropriation bill 
which has passed both Houses of Congressat this session this al- 
lowance is reduced to 50 per cent to conform to the 50 per cent 
roads.” Y 

Fourth. Roads which received land grants on condition— 
that such railroads shall be and roa a 2 highway, free from toll or 
other charge upon the transportation of any property or troops of the 
United States. 

In regard to this provision, Mr. Justice Bradley, in delivering 
the opinion of the eg tes Court in the case of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe lroad Company vs. The United States 
93 U. S., 442), discusses the whole question at great length, and 

is cee was concurred in by Chiefs Justice Waite and Jus- 
tices Field, Strong, and Hunt. I quote as follows from the opin- 
ion of the majority of the court; 

Congress, in mostof the legislative acts by which it has made donations 
of the public lands to the States in which they lie for the purpose of matn 
in the construction of railroads, has stipulated that the railroads so aid 
shall be public highways for the use of the Government, free from all tolls 
or other charge for transportation of its property or troops. The question 
has arisen * * * whether this reservation includes the free use of the 
roads alone, or transportation also, * * + has refused com- 
pensation for such transportation, giving the com es, however, the righ’ 


lied to, and 
tothis court, 


to appeal to the Court of Claims. That court having been a 
bavia decided adversely to the companies, they have a 
and the cases are now before us. * 

The manner in which the question arises is stated with sufficient acc 
by the counsel of one of the * companies, as follows: Was the plaintiff, 
by reason of pee a land-grant railroad, bound to transport the troops and 
property of the United States free of charge, or had she a t to a reason- 
able compensation for such ices?” e act of asf 5, 1864 (13 Stat., 64), 
made a grant of land in the usual form to the State of Minnesota, to aid in 
. of plaintiff's road. The act contained the following pro- 

ons: . 

“And the said railroad shall be and remain a public highway for the use 
of the Government of the United States, free from all toll or other charge for 
pon) 8 p tion of any property or troops of the United States.“ 

ction 5, page 65. 

The seventh section provides: 

“That the United States mail shall be transported over said road, under 
the direction of the Post-Office Department, at such price as Co! may 
law direct: Provided, That until such price is fixed by law the Postmaster- 
OO act of Congress of June 16,1674 (18 Stat. 74)-making appropriations f 

y act o ngress of June 16, tat., 74), m appro’ ons for 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1855 it was eroridel— 

“That no part of the money appropriated by this act shall be paid to any 
railroad company for the transportation of any pr or troops of the 
United States over any railroad which, in whole or in part, was constructed 
by the aid of a graat of public land, on the condition that such railroad 
should be a public highway for the use of the Government of the United 
States free from toll or other charge, or upon other conditions for the 
use of such road for such transportation; nor shall any allowance be made 
out of any money appropria i this act for the transportation of officers 
of the Army over such road when on duty and under orders as a military 
officer of the United States. But nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as preventing any such railroad from a snit in the Court of Claims 
for the for such 555 and recovering the same, if found 
a thereto by virtue of the laws in force prior to the passage of this 


The case turns u the construction that should be given to the clause in 
the act of 1864, which declares that the said railroad shall be, and rê: a 
panio highway for the use of the Government of the United States, free 

m all toll or other charge for (upon) the transportation of any property 
or troops of the United States. 


The court comments as follows: 


other charge for e e of any pro; 


This, we think, is the natural and most obvious mean of the lan 
used, when viewed in the light afforded by the history of road legislation 
in this country. * + * Itis not without significance, in this connection. 
that when Co: intended to provide for transportation bei performed 
by the railroad company, explicit and proper language is used for that pur- 
As in the case of the Union Fache iroad Company, charte: b 
mgress July 1, 1862, where itis enacted that the company shall transmit 
dispatches over its telegraph lines, 5 mails, troops, and munitions 
of war, supplies and public stores upon its railroad for the Government, 


whenever to do so by any Department thereof, and that the Gov- 
3 shall at all times have the preference in the use of the same for all 
the pu 


ses aforesaid at fair and reasonable rates of 8 not to 
Pte ar a amount paid by private parties for the same kin (12 
In this case compensation was provided for. In other cases the transpor- 
tation was to be furnished without charge. * + + All that the act reserves 
is the free use of the railroad. Ofcourse this implies, also, the free use of 
all fixtures and mariane LORE DRES of the road, and which are essen- 
tial to its practical use, such as turntables, switches, depots, and other neces- 
sary append * „ The objection that it would be inconvenient for 
the Goyernment to provide locomotives and cars forthe performance of its 
trans) tion can not be ashy nec urged. * * * It might be very con- 
venient for the Government to have more rights than it has stipulated for; 
but we are on a question of construction, and on this question the usus lo- 
quendi is a far more valuable aid than the inqu what might be desirable. 
It is contended by the Government that though it be not entitled to 
the active services of the company, but only to the use of the “railroad,” 
that at least this term ‘‘railroad’’ must be ed as including the equi 
ment of the road as a part thereof, and that the Government should be ade 
sayoa to have the free use of the locomotives and cars of the company, as 
well as the track. But we can not see any good reason for this position. 


In 1 to this view of the majority of the court, Mr. Jus- 
tice er delivered an exceedingly learned dissenting opinion, 
and with him concurred Mr. Justice Clifford, Mr. Justice Swayne, 
and Mr. Justice Davis. I make the following quotations from 
this dissenting opinion: 


The grants to these railroads are of great value, and were made before a 
single dollar was expended in their construction, and were so necessary to 
the success of these enterprises that it may be safely assumed that theroads 
would not have been built withoutthem. The only compensation, whichcan 
properly be so called, to the United States, is found in the proviso to the 
third section of the grant to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 


Com y: 

s The said railroad and branches shall be and remain public highways for 
the use of the Government of the United States, free from all toll or other 
charge upon the transportation of any property or troops of the United 
States.” (12 Stat., 73.) 

The only question is, what right or privilege did Congress intend to se- 
cure to the Government wd ul proviso? * * + I venture the assertion 
that there does not now exist in the United States, and has not ever existed, 
any railroad track over which the general public actually ran, each man for 
himself, his own cars, propelled by his own locomotives, and managed and 


of service. 


controlled by his own conductors, engineers, brakemen, etc. 

In short, I deny that at the date of these grants there was in existence any 
practicable system anywhere in the United States by which the Government 
or anyone else could use the track of a railroad without using its usual and 
necessary appurtenances, namely, its cars, locomotives, depots, agents, of- 


ficers, and servants. I will not discuss the proposition, because its truth or 
falsehood is oo to the observation and experience of all men who know 
-anyt of the present railroad system of the world. It follows that if the 
tates secured anything by the proviso, the use of the road by thé 
Government, for which no toll or other charge was to be made, must be the 
only use which is at all practicable, and the same use which is made of it by 
all others who have occasion to employ it. 

Nothing is gained in the sarees by the criticism on the phrase “public 
highways for the use of the vernment.’’ Railroads, such as we have de- 
scribed them, + * + are, if not technically so, really public ways. * + 
The words “public highways for the use of the Government” only e: 
that the roads are open to the use of the Government as to others, and are 
introductory to the modification of the terms on which this use is by the 
contract conceded to the United States, namely, that it is to be “free of toll 
or other charge upon the transportation of any property or troops ot the 
United States. + Weare seeking to ascertain the meaning which Con- 
gress attached to a certain form of words; and if that body, before the use 
of the words in the two statutes which we are construing, had made any pub- 
lic and official declaration of the sense in which they used them, both the 
renee in these later statutes and this court must be bound by that decla- 
ration. 

The form of 5 858 oti under consideration had been adopted in many pre- 
vious grants of land for railroad and other p ses; among others in 1852, 
to the State of Missouri, for the Hannibal and St. Joseph and the Pacific 
Railroad. Upon the outbreak of the rebellion these roads suffered very 
much from the intestine war of the States, and were called upon almost be- 
yond the extent of their ability for 5 of troops, food, and muni- 
tions of war for the Government of the United States. It was found that if 
they were to do all this without compensation they would soon be bankrupt, 

had better abandon their perty to the Government. In view oft 
great hardship, unanticipated by anyone at the date of their grants, Congress 
made vision by the joint resolution of March 6, 1862 (12 Stats., 614), for an 
equitable arr: ment by which the companies could discharge some por- 
tion of theirob! tion, and yet receive from the Government such compen- 
sation during the existence of the war, and in view of the public exigency, as 


ut the e declared that in do: this they did not waive the right 

́—2—Mñ ome 5 
or o 9 

the grant. + 


full performance Was, in the condition of things at that time, im 
they waived the exercise of that right as long as the war lasted, and would 
make a provisional arrangement for that time to enable the companics to 
getalong. Were not the parties who received and acted upon grants made 
the next year bound to know and understand the sense in which Congress 
used thisform of words? Can they now be heard to say that another and 
far different meaning was attached to them by Congress from that which 
the same body asserted for them a year before? If they did not wish to ac- 
cept the grants under that construction, they need not doit. But it they did 
acceptthem * * * they are bound by the public statutory construction 
previously given by Congress of the meaning which they attached to the 
words used in the grants. 


The act of June 16, 1874 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 18, p. 74; R. S., 
sec. 4001; Supp. R. S., vol. 1, p. 81, 2d ed., ch. 132), provides 


That no money shall be paid to any railroad company for the transporta- 
tion of any property or troops of the United States over any railroad which 
in whole or in part was constructed by the aid of a grant of public land on 
the condition that such railroad should be a public highway for the use of 
the Government of the United States, free from toll or other charge, or upon 
any other conditions for the use of such road for such t: ration; nor 
shall any allowance be made for such transportation; nor shall any allow- 
ance be made for the transportation of officers of the Army over any such 
road when on duty and under orders as military officers of the United States 
States, (See act of June 22, 1874, U. S. Stat. L., vol. 18, p.138; Rep. of Comr. 
R. R., 1884, p. 225.) 

The act of August 5, 1882 (22 Stat. L., 257; Supp. R. S. vol. 1, 2d 
ed., ch. 390, p. 375) provides— 

For the payment of army tr rtation lawfully due such land-grant 
railroads as have not received aid in Government bonds, to be adjusted by 
the proper accounting officers in accordance with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in cases decided under such land-; t acts, but in no case 
shall more than 50 per cent of the full amount of the service be paid. * + + 
Provided, That such compensation shall be computed upon the basis of the 
tariff rates for like transportation performed for the 8 at large and 
shall be accepted as in full for all demands for said services: And provided 
Further, That any such land-grant roads as shall file with the Secretary of 
the Treasury their written acceptance of this provision shall thereafter be 
paid for like services as herein provided. 

This provision is a modification of act of March 3, 1875, ch. 
133, par. 2 (Supp. R. S., vol. 1, 2d ed., p. 81), and of March 3, 1879 
(U. S. Stat. L., vol. 20 80 390). ; 

(See 93 U. S., 442; 12 Ct. Cls., 295; 13 Ct. Cls., 562; 15 Ct. Cls., 
126, 428; 18 Ct. Cls., 359, 618; 19 Fed. Rep,, 807; 99 U. S., 442.) 

(See report of Commissioner of Railroads, 1884, p. 225.) 

Congress having authorized asettlementwith land-grant roads 
at a rate of compensation in no case to exceed 50 per cent of the 
amount paid by the public at large for like transportation, the 
roads of the fourth class have ever since been known as 50-per- 
cent roads.” 

In reference to this basis of 50 per cent as a rate of compensa- 
tion for the roads of the fourth class the Court of Claims in Ateh- 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company vs. The United 
States (15 C. Cls., 148) says: 

The exact po rtion between the cost of a road and the cost of its equip- 
ment varies in different roads and in the same roads at different times. But 
in view of the obvious necessity of establishing a fixed relation to govern 
current 8 for work as done, unless the practice of refusing payment 
and sending claimants hereis to be perpetuated, and in view of the manifest 
advantage of having that rate the same with all the roads, has 
practically f that, irr ve of the particular relations between the 
cost of a road and the co t of its equipment, 50 per cent of its gross earnings 
isa fair compensation to the company for the actual cost of transportation and 
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such of the profits upon whan ring Nye means Roe Brgy “po 
out of the Government. o have therefore felt ourselves justified in find- 
ing as a fact that 50 per cent of the gross earnings is such a proper compen- 


Ming opinion was delivered by Davis, J., at December term, 
1879. 

It will be noted that while Congress, in deference to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, to this arrangement by which 
these roads were allowed a compensation not to exceed 50 per 
cent for the service in question in order to put an end to litiga- 
tion, no one can fail to perceive that Congress never did intend 
to agree that the decision of the Supreme Court requiring any 
compensation whatever in this class of cases was right or in ac- 
cordance with the original statutory contract. 

The present compensation allowed land-grant railroads for the 
transportation of the mails—80 per cent of the usual rates ap- 
plies only to railroads constructed in whole or in part by a land 
grant made by Congress on condition that the mails should be 
1 over their road at such price as Con should by 
law direct. (Acts of July 12, 1876, and June 17, 1878; Supp. R. S., 

. 110, sec. 13, 2d ed.) 
The bonded Pacific railroad acts did not contain any such pro- 
vision, but stated that such ‘transportation should be at fair 
- and reasonable rates of compensation, not toexceed the amounts 
id by private ties for the same kind of service.” (Act of 
uly 1, 1862, s. 6, 12 Stat. L., 489.) These roads are therefore en- 
titled to the full rate of compensation; but all compensation is 
withheld and applied to the payment of bonds and interest due 
the Government. (Act of y 7, 1878, ch. 96; 20 Stat. L., 56; 
Supp. R. S., vol. 1, 2d ed., p. 161, sec. 2. See 99 U. S., 402; act 
of 1 Ae 3, 1879, ch. 183, par. 5; Supp. R. S., p. 254; R. S., 5260. 
See Quartermaster-General's Report, 1891, page 160, relating to 
accounts of bonded Pacific railroads.) 

Just here I will call special attention to some valuable docu- 
mentary evidence relating to the land-grant railroads, printed 
as a part of some remarks made by me on Saturday, May 28, 1892, 
published in the RECORD, dated May 29: 

The following is a list of the bond-aided Pacific railroads: 


Termini of bond-aided portion of road. 


vol. 1, 


Name of railroads. 


Central Pacific Ogden, Utah Sacramento, Cal 
Central Pacific.. Brighton, Cal. Niles, Cal. 
Central Pacific. ...--.-- Niles, Cal San Jose, Cal. 
Missouri Pacific, Cen- --| Waterville, Kans. 

tral Branch Division. 
Sioux City and Pacific.) Sioux City, Iowa, via | Fremont, Nebr. 

California Junction. 
* aan Union | Omaha, Nebr. Ogden, Utah. 
vision. 
nion Pacific, Kansas | Kansas City, Moo A t on the railroad be- 
Division. ‘ween Monument and Go- 
pher Station, 393.94 miles. 


The report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office for 
the fiscal year ip, Rb 30, 1891, shows the mileage of land- 
grant railroads actually constructed at that date to be 18,070.71 
miles, no part of which was constructed during the year. 

The list of railroad selections of public lands awaiting selec- 
tions at the close of the last fiscal year embrace 28,846,577.56 
acres, the selections for wagon roads embrace 305,246.67 acres, 
making an acreage of 29,151,824.33 acres embraced in pending 


lists of selections for railroad and wagon-road construction. The 
detailed statement is as follows: 


Railroad selections of public lands pending June 30, 1891. 


35 12878 
7ꝓCCGC0000 ete X 

886, 216. 30 

2, 101. 07 

4, 350, 17 

386, 429, 32 

128, 222. 99 

209, 192. 31 

05 918.— 

505. 57 

40.00 

903, 62 

1,297.12 

80. 00 

197. 30 

358, 570. 63 

81.66 

6 7, 182. 80 

Iowa eee eee 73.54 

Little Rock and Memphis 9,051.78 

Mobile and Montgomery 1, 688. 29 

Missouri, Kansas and as 640. 00 

Northern Pacific in Minnesota 485, 428. 56 

Northern Pacific in Wisconsin. 8, 682. 05 

Northern Pacific in Dakota 224.52. vnosna 2s nese eee e ee 6, 809, 447. 04 

Northern Pacific in Montana... 4, 785, 634. 80 

Northern Pacific in Idano 123, 843. 46 

Northern Pacific in Washington 7, 393, 996, 22 

Northern Pacific in Oregon 416, 992. 47 

New Orleans Paci 188, 504. 80 

Oregon: and California oo coi S coe ccc aces cuasdcunseeene 928, 110. 36 

Grewon Oemtral <n ors Sabie cei O 52,115. 00 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern in Arkansas. 1, 106, 05 

St. Lo Iron Mountain and Southern in Missouri.. 1, 946, 14 

St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, main line 188, 677.79 

St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, branch line 173, 869, 58 

Sioux City and Pacific... ~-n. 202-005 2,070.19 

Southern Alle, main line 912, 966. 05 

Southern Pacific, branch line 459, 547. 45 

Union Pacific in Nebraska... 10.951. 11 

Union Pacific in Utan 108, 208. 09 

Union Pacific in Wyoming 154, 235. 97 

Union Pacific in Käns as 596, 215. 37 

Union Pacific in Colorado 192, 723, 40 

Vicksburg, Shreveport and Pacifi 19, 887.14 

Vicksburg and Meridian.......... 5 42 

St. Paul and North Pacific........ 169, 420. 55 

Selma, Rome and Dalton 44 ene 4, 009. 47 

Wisconsin Central 54, 052. 02 

Total pending June 30, 1801. T 77. 50 

Total wagon road June 30, 1891 

/// / AAA O 


J also beg leave to submit the following official data, showing 
land-grant concessions by acts of Congress to States and corpo- 
rations: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
‘ashington, D. C., June 14, 1892, 
Sin: I inclose herewith, as uested by your letter, a copy of the table pre- 
pared by this office, anowhng IANA 8 by acts of to States 
and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes, in shape 
for wy as desired. 
2 z W. M. STONE, Acting Commissioner, 
Hon. J. S. HENDERSON, 


House of Representatives. . 


Land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes from the year 1850 to June 80, 1891. 


States and | $ 
corpora- Date ot laws. E Name of road, etc. 
tions. 3 
a 
unos | Sept. 20, 1850| 9| 466 | Illinois Central 


Mississippi. S 20,1850 
SE 
Aug. 11,1856 | 11 


— — 
22 


Vicks and M 
Gulf and Ship Island 


Alabama . Sept. 20, 1850 9| 466 | Mobile and Ohio River 
2 Feb. 18, 1850 11 | 384 5 time for completion of road to Sept. 20, 1865. 
Do.. May 17,1856 | 11 15 | Alabama Florida 
Do.......| June 3. 1850 11 17 | Selma, Rome, and Dalton — 

May 28. 17 17 | 159 | Act confirming lands heretofore certifi 
the Alabama and Tennessee Railroad. 


Mobile and Gir ara 
Alabama and Chattanooga 


South and North Alabama 
Act amending the sixth section of the 
Act to renew certain 


Mobile and Ohio River...................- 
Act extending sees for completion of road to Sept. 20, 1805. 


. ge r Entan 
grants to the State of Alabama. 


or patented Acres certified 
for year end- ted 
ing J 30, 


Mile limits. 


Act torenew certain grants of lands to the State of Alabama. 
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Land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes, e(c.—Continued. 


States and 8 
corpora- Date of laws. E 7 Name of road, ete. 
tions, s 


— 


Florida. May 17,1856 | 11 15 | Florida Railway and Navigation Company 
Do. May 17 18 11 15| Florida and Niabama 


17, 1856 | 11 15 | Pensacola and Geia —— 
May 17,4856 | 11 15 | Florida, Atlantic Gulf Central 


Louisiana . June 3. 1886 11 18 | North Louisiana and Texas 
DO ceed’ June 3,1856 | 11 18 ey 8 Operon a Great Western €719, 193. 79 
8 July 11, 187 16 | 277 ei ted to the United States allthe land not 
3 ot by the State. 


Feb. 9, 1853 10 155 FFC — — 8 
July 28, 1806 TA ER E T — DAANEN a Additional 
May 6, 1870 16] 376 * * tutto extending the time for the completion of first 
Feb. 9, 1853 10 155 | Little Rock and Fort Smith 550, 584. 49 
x July 29, 180 | 14 | 888 [eS TEA A E EI SE FCT E aa MAGES 507, 063. 60 
Apr. 10,1869 | 16 Act extending the time for completion of first 20 miles of . 


sale of la v 
Feb. 9,1853 | 10 0 Rock and Memphis 77% 
July 28. 1866 14 


July 4. 1880 14 in 
June 28, 1881 23 61 | Act declaring the grant forfeited to the United States. 


338 
“ road. 
Mar. 8, 1870 16 70 eee PEO TION AN SEROTONIN 1869, as to mode of 
155 
338 
83 


June 7 1852 10 Southwest branch of the Pacific road WB pista vee 


1,395, 429. 87 


An mg authorizing the co: Saat ovine toc ohanga ok or modify the 


335 
location of the uncom of its line. 
Do 13 | 528 | Act extending the time for com Lesbos of road 2 years. 
Do 14| 349 Resolution yore} the time for completion of road. 
Do. 11 9 | Chicago, Rock pe Dg iT T ELEA G) POO ee Ee, er p 4481, 974. 38 
TD P A E IS OS EEE”, S E AE E SA ed SA I A ere 161,172. 81 
Do 13 | 523 | Act ex the time ped arn completio: ae of See 2 years. 
Do. = 17 | 421 | Act to quiet title to certain the State of Iowa. 
e June 15, 1878 20 133 Act to restore certain lands in ores to settlement under 
Do 15, 1856 9 ced: 5 — i Misso Sourt Ri a d782, 459, 83 
eee 11 ar an — —— q 
Do ketr ra at. oe eee . eee 350, 660. 30 
Dı Act ex the time for completion “of road 2 years. 
D SNS: a SION ORE eras Cent sence nak gleaned} AEM SW E AA mies opens Suess 550, 407. 95 
Do Act autho said road to change its line. 
Do. Act extending time for completion of road 2 
Do Act extending the time for completion of road to Jan. 4 K 1872. 
Do. ows ERIS aml Blows OUN S oa e ree cass) GAIN A occ cs dclelocceunt sk acusems 683, 023. 80 
Do. Act extending the time for completion of road 2 years. 
— 8 1 ⁰ ͤÿ¶jf!!!! A E E NS ROE 569, 422. 28 
Do. Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul > 186, 466. 77 
Do ey and et River A 138, 187. 30 
Do rr. e.. 407, 910. 21 


Michigan. June 3,1856 | 11 err ⁰ꝶ ir — 
DG Mar. 3, 17 20 490| Joint resolution releasing the reversionary claim and in- 
— 1 of the United States in and to certain lands in 
chigan. 
June 3, 1856 | 11 21 | Jackson, Lansing !.. v ²˙•ũæ aces axa) OME ID ²˙ 1A —— EOS RRN, PEENTE 
-| July 3,1856 | 14 78 | Act extending the time for completion of road 7 gai 
Mar. 2, 1867 14 425 n the time for completion of first 20 miles of 
Mar. 3,1871 |16 | 586 | Act authorizing change of northern terminus from Trav- 
erse Bay to pot = rele are and for other purposes. A 
June 38,1856 | 11 21 | Grand 5 — SUN Sear ran aan ̃—˖—— r — ——— — tans A SA 
June 7,1884 | 13 119 9 — — from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Grand | 6 and 20 .._...-....---.-...|_------.---.--- 
p: 
Mar. 3, 1885 13 | 520 | Act extending time for completion of road 8 years. 
June 3, 1856 | 11 SU") PUY Aid PIS TTT Maton bond EEN GEE c obey been dee 
Feb. 17, 1805 13 | 569 | Resolution extending the time for completion of 
July 3,1808 14 78 | Act authorizing the company to change the western ter- 
minus of its road. 
Mar. 3. 1871 16 582 Act ee time for completion of road 5 years. 
June 3, 1856 | 11 21 n ughton and Ontonagon . 6 and iv 
ee e ee Eee Pet | Sree SERED A Soa eg ins 
May 20, 1868 | 15 252 


Resolution 5 time for completion of road, etc. 

Apr. 20,1871 | 17 | 643 Act authorizing the Houghton and Ontonagon to resurvey 
and locate — Speri of its road. 

Mar. 2, 1889 25 | 1008 | Act forfeiting 3 to unconstructed road. 

June 3, 1856 11 21 | Ontonagon and Brule Hiver 


-| Mar. 2,1889 | 25 | 1008 | An act to forfeit lands granted to the State of Michigan to 
| aid in the construction of a railroad from Marquette to 
Msn in said State. X 
Mar. 3,1865 | 13 — de Noquet and Marquette 128, 000. 00 
-| July 5, 1862 12 Chleago an Northwestern 517, 825. 00 
Mar. 3, 1885 13 820 P O EE E T PS E A E OA E ASAN SE VEE N EAS E AA 20. 9 


3, 229, 010. 84 
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Land concessions by acis of Congress to States and corporations Jor railroad and military wagon-road purposes, etc.—Continued. 


Acres certified 
or patented /Acres certified 
Name of road, etc. Mile limits. for year end- or patented 


n to June 30, 1891. 


Page, 


20 Wisconsin St. * Minneapolis and Omaha (formerly West | 6 and 1 . Feat iat 327, 903, 69 
OB CO ace bo hr rewire T pan pe tenn ses aheap SENNA RE ARAP EN D E ENN 488, 921.93 
634 | Act to. 9 title ot the settlers on lands claimed by the 
West Wisco: Railway Company. 
20 boyd erat fiero ey alee Soren A ei pa A ETAN — ON A g EAS S 163, 119. 65 
238 | Act amendatory of the original act. 
20 | Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha (formerly St. 811, 162.79 
= and Lake Superior). 
r wander Bs deteuyetutsnaresueraues snes G4, 186. 98 
20 Branch to Bayfield ï 460, 543. 83 
E 8 13, 716. 88 
20 | Chicago and Northwestern „728. 48 
648 | Resolution authorizing change of route in Wisconsin, etc. 
520 | Act extend: the time for completion of road five years. 
397 | Act autho! selection of lands along the full extent of 
original route of road. 
May 5, 1864 S 22.2... K —— D occ ccececcnreaess 5,418, 51 770, 727. 08 
June21, 1866 360 | Resolution explanatory of the act of May 5, 1864, = au- 
thorizing certain changes of route in accordance with the 
act of the State Legislature. 
. 9, 1874 20 ek 175 3 the time for completion of road to December 
n 
. 3,1875 511 | Act ‘authorizing th e Wisconsin Central Railroad Company 
to straighten the line of their road. 
8, 656,011. 31 
. 8, 1857 195 | St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba (formerly first division 466, 403. 48 
St. pans and Pacific). 
. 8, 1865 TT ᷣͤ ets . 7 . Er tn Spee eo 785, 043. 41 
Mar. 3, 1873 631 | Act extending the time for completion of the road nine 
mon 
= 3, 1857 195 | Western Railroad, succeeded by St. Paul and Northern Pa- 436, 695. 10 
cific Railroad Company. 
Mar. 3, 1865 526 ED EE EES A EER E a «pends beware 210, 343. 33 
July 12, 1862 624 9 1 the State to change the branch line 
under certain conditions. 
Mar. 3, 1871 588 | Act ye ign construction of road from Crow Wing to 
588 st Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba (formerly St. Vincent: 10 and 0 b 1, 655, 313. 99 
extension of St. Paul and Pacific 
631 | Act L the time for — etion of the road nine 
mo; 
203 aa yea the time for completion of theroad to March 
876, etc. 
— PEN EEN Central 179,706.01 
195 350, 703. 97 
. 3,1865 526 do 1, 326, 083. 34 
July 13, 1866 97 Ket allowing selections within 20 miles of road in line of 
a sold after definite location but prior to withdrawal, 
cd — 18, 1878 409 | Act extending the time for the completion of the road. 
47. 4 17 195 St. Paul and Sioux City © NT os cas —H—5 ceenrance Lane 905, 849. 75 
1 WOE anya acne ͤ ß ]²ẽwͥuv;u.. — „ PELE! FER el EEL 241, 038. 77 
97 | Act extending the time for the completion of the road 7 
years. 
64] St. Panl and Duluth.: rr... ( bins sues 828, 581, 00 
93 | Act autho: the railroad company tomake up deficiency 2 
out of land within 30 miles west of 4 5 line of the road. 
195 | Southern Minnesota, from a point on the Mississippi River 53, 619. 45 
to 1 
0% » ͤ Tr. ͤ . . SEER 2,716, 95 
87 3 Minnesota extension 451, 845. 43 
97 | Amendatory act. 
87 | Hastings and Dakota oe nsec cc ccccee teinii 312, 770. 27 
97 | Amendatory act. 
4 8, 206, 714, 31 
Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston 8 eee eee 250, O41, 67 
Act authorizing change of route of branch lin 
Act authorizing com to relocate a portion ot its road. 
Act declaring a portion of the grant forfeited. 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas FCC Onno 160. 00 J983, 985. 90 
2 sear rer the grant from Emporia to a point near 
‘or ey 
Act making a grant from Fort Riley to the southern bound- 
ary of the State. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. 
St. Joseph and Denver City 
Missouri River, Fort Scott and Gulf 
Anact to secure the rights of settlers apan certain railroad 
lands, and to repeal the first five sections of an act t- 
ing lands to the State of Kansas and Neosho Valley 
4, 637, 650. 67 
GERDA TORRE OF SURG BRAUN rere E A 37, 582, 175, 55 
489| Union Pacific, from a point near Omaha, Nebr., to a point | 10 
near Ogden, in Utah tory. 1, 290, 275. 82 3, 906, 533. 90 
Der TT 
* 79 | Act authorizing the location of the Union Pacific Railroad 
from Omaha westward. 
367 | Resolution granting the right of way through military re- + 
a serves, etc. 


Resolution for the protection of the interests of the United 
States in the Union Pacificand Central Pacific Railroads 
and provi that the 8 ter minus of roads shall 
be ator near en, Utah, e 
121 | Act phere the point of bee rat of the Union Pacific and 
56 


Railroads, etc. 
Act Ey of the acts of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 1864, 
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Land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes, etc,—Continued. 


States and 


9 Datg of laws. 5 


pa oes July 1,1862 
Au 2, 1864 
TA July 3,1866 
S Apr. 10, 1809 


Do. . May 6,1870 


D May 7, 1878 
Do.....-- July 1, 1802 
Dos July 2, 1864 
50. a 


Do -| July 18, 1866 
— Sa i 
Do.. June , 1888 
DOs scsi. Apr. 10, 1869 


D Apr. 2 1871 
0 July 6, 1866 


Giese July 27, 1866 
—. July 25, 1868 
June 28,1870 


Mar. 3, 1871 
May 2, 1872 


Do....-.-| June 22, 1874 
88 Feb. 28, 1885 


Bu Bag segere 8 3 asia 88 


Benth 28 


8 2 3 


or patented Acres certified 
for year end- or patented 


Mile limits. 
ing are 30, to June 30, 1891. 


Name of road, etc. 


Act auiiorizing the location of the Central Pacific Rail- = 


and 
1 Utah, etc. 

the point o ge nipe of the Central Pacific and 
nen Pacii Railroads, 


5 of the — of July 1, 1862, and July 2, 
“Pcie Pacific, successor by consolidation with Western | 10 


Railr 
on from San Jose to the city of Sacra- 


Ren extending the time for completion of the first 
20 miles of the Western Pacific Railroad upon certain 


con ns, 
Central Branch Union Pacific 


—.—.— of 118851 


960, 485. 13 


} 218, 250. 08 
1, 924, 199, 16 


the time for completion of road. 
Act restoring the even-numbered sections on line of Pacific 


anatase: e 


and branches at $2.50 acre. 

Act extend the Union Pacific way, eastern division, 
line of road to Denver City, and accent oon Sar of 
lands by said com y to the Railroad 
Company between Denver and Che Pacini 

Resolution authorizing the Union ific Railroad Com- 
pany, eastern division, to change its name to Kansas Pa- 


Union Pacific, successor to the Denver Pacific Railway | 20 4 . 


9 ot the act of March 3, 1869. 
ren to protect settlers in vicinity of Denver. 
Bur m and Missouri River in Ne 
Resolution in relation to the Bur 
River Railroad branch of the Union 
Nebraska. 

Act authorizing a change of route and connection with the 
Union Pacific Railroad at or near Fort Kearney. 

Sioux Cit: 

Northern 


164, 721.51 


2, 373, 290. 77 


Resolution authorizing issue of bonds, etc. 

Resolution authorizing the company to extend its branch 
line from Portland to Puget Sound, ete. 

Resolution authoriz: the issue of bonds and reve 
location of main and branch lines in Washington 


Act requiring the Northern Pacific 3 Company 
22 the cost of surveying, selecting, and conveying 


Placerville and Sacramento Valley. 

Act declaring the grant fosteited t to the Uni 

on branch of the Central Paci 

Act extending the time for com 3 of road. 

Act amendatory of the original acts 8 for the 

sale of lands to actual — he xed price and in 
limited quantity. 

on and California 

Act ee e time for completion of road. 

aks A ESR N O D PERE E A 20 and 30 in States; 40and 

50 in Territories. 


Aor atone, the company tomortgage its roads, lands, 


Act declaring forfeited to the United States the grant of 
such lands as are adjacent to the uncompleted portion of 


road. 

nnr . ⅛—0—! !?!?! — aa W 
Act to extend the time for the construction of the road, etc.. s 

Joint resolution concerning the Southern Pacific Railroad 


in California. 
Branch line of the Southern Pacific..-..-...-....-.-..-2...... .... 
Stockton and Copperopolis 1701r eemus nmin cr (/ T 


Oregon Cen 

Act e the forfeiture to the United States of such 
lands as are adjacent to and coterminous with uncom- 
pleted oom of the road. 


r wsnasccuscdvangh -skaswe . 8 ong tose zana EEN AE — 
and e 
Act changing names to Texas and Pacific Railway Com- 8 
pany. 
An act en lementary to the act of March 3, 1871. 
An act to Jare a forfeiture of lands granted to the Texas 
Pacific Company, and for other p 
Ser bo pars Pacific, formerly New Orleans, reg! So m Ronge | 20 and 30 
an c 


An act to declare a forfeiture of lands 5 the New 
Orleans, Baton Rouge . Company; 
to confirm title to certain for other purposes. 
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Land concessions by acts of Congress to States and corporations for railroad and military wagon-road purposes, ete.—Continued. 


Acres certified 


8 or patented Acres certified 
2 Š Name of road, etc. * Mile limits. tor Sen end- 8 er 
une oJune 
8 — 1891. a 
WAGON ROADS. 
12 | 797 ee Fort Williams, Copper Harbor, Mich., to Green Bay, | 3 and 15._.....-.....-.-...}.---..-----.---- 302, 930. 96 
Do. June §, 1888 15 67 . the time for completion ot road to March 1, 
Do May 6, 1870 16 121 Act extendin g the time for completion of road to January 
55 June 25, 1864 13 183 Aci granting lands to the State to build a military road to | 8 and 6 . . . 
ake ow or. 
Michigan. Mar. 3, 1803 12 | 797 From Fort Wilkins, Harbor, to Wisconsin Stateline_| 3 and 1. Cary SR ta et 221, 013, 35 
D June 8, 1868 | 15 67 555 the time for completion of road to March 1, 
0. 0 
Du May 6, 1870 16} 121 cs 1 the time for completion of road to January 
` 187 
2 Apr. 24, 1872 17 56 E 8 the time for completion ot road to January 
. June 20, 1864 13 140 | Act granting lands to the State of Mi for the con- | 3 sections per mile ea aa CREE SRS 
struction of certain wagon roads for tary and postal 
oOregon July 2, 1864 13| 355 | Oregon Central Military Com 8 3 364, 683.93 
TETRAN Dec. 26,1886 | 14 | 374 | Act provisions for „r rT AOE SSS Seales 37,578.74 
2 Mar. 3, 1889 15 338 An extending the time for completion of road to July 
Dale July 4,1860| 14] 88 | Corvallis and Aquina Br. TT leat PEacee si 76, 885. 98 
Doe: July 5, 1888 14] 89 | Willamette Valley and Cascade Mountains 1 A 548, 749. 53 
ts es. 
Dossi July 15, 1870 16 | 363 } Amendatory. 
D Feb. 27, 1807 14 409 | Dalles military road — „„ TTT 126, 910, 23 
Desc.) Mar. 3, 1889 15 349 | Coos Bay military road . . 3 and 6 Fee 104, 000. 11 
2 1, 782, 730. 83 


In the ad becca of this grant the road was treated as an entirety, and without reference to the State line; hence Alabama has had approved to her 
tates. 


more and Miss less than they would appear to be entitled to in 


tothe l of the road in the respective S 


e 
b No evidence of the construction of this road, as 5 by the act, having been filed in the General Land Office, the grant is presumed to have lapsed, 


but the lands have not been restored to the public dom: 


c Certified lands, footing 719,193.79 acres, were reconveyed to the United States by the governor of Louisiana, Fe 
Rock Island and P. ; 100,766, 88 


Includes 35,685.49 acres of the Chi ‘acific Railroad 
acres of the Dubuque and Sioux Ci 


amount. (Wolcott v. Des Moines, 5 Wall., 631.) 


bruary 24, 1888. 
.85 acres of the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Railroad, and 77,535.22 


ad, situated in the old Des Moines River grant of August 8, 1846, which should be deducted from the foregoing 


Includes 186.936.72 acres of the Osage ceded reservation,“ which are to be deducted from the above amount under the decision of the Supreme Court 


ë 
in the case of the Leavenworth, Lawrence and Galveston 
J Includes 270,970.78 acres in the ced 


g 1,887.60 acres forfeited; company ed upon for reconveyance. 


RECAPITULATION, 


i 


28888875 


Rid 
BE 
388288838388 


DEN 
22 8 


82 8 
T 


Total railroad grants 
- Deduct amount ot land declared forfeited by Con- 


Pe ee SRE SR AR ah Fee eee 
Net total of grants 


The following information concerning land-grant railroad com- 
panies, obtained from the reports of the General Land Office and 
of the Commissioner of „Will be valuable reading, es- 

cially to those who think the railroads accepted the grants 
Rom the Government as a great favor to the Government and not 
with any view of obtaining any benefits for themselves. 

The Union Pacific Railway Company reports that to June 30, 
189i, thers had been patented to it by the United States 7,994,- 
195.19 acres of land, and that it had disposed of 13,530,048.20 
acres. The total cash receipts from all sources amounted to $34,- 
340,465.48. There remained outstanding on account of time sales 
the sum of $9,256,748.43. 

The average price per acre for all sales to June 30, 1890, was 
$2.53 for the Union division, $3.79 for the Kansas division, and 
$4.42 for the Denver division. The company’s estimate of un- 


ae lands December 31, 1889, was 6,283,000 acres, valued at $12,- 
-500. 
The total grant of land to the Union Pacific Railway Company, 


vs, The United States (92 U. S., 733). 
ed reservation,” which are to be deducted under the decision cited above (note a). 


as tonsolidated was estimated by the Commissioner of Railroads 
in his report for 1884 at 19,100,000 acres. The company re- 
paris having sold a total of 6,905,631.17 acres of subsidy lands to 

une 30, 1884, for the sum of $23,332,437.31, of which $4,518,401.82 
acres were sold on the Union division for $15,273,486.69, an aver- 
age of 83.317 per acre; 1,821,171.38 acres on the Kansas Pacific 
division for $6,910,539.48, an average of $3.794 per acre; and 266,- 
057.97 on the Denver Pacific division for $1,148,411.14, an aver- 
age of $4.316 per acre. The maximum price was $20 per acre 
and the minimum price $1 per acre. In addition to above, the 
St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad is entitled to 1,700,000 


acres. 

To the Central Pacific Railroad Company, to June 30, 1891 
there had been patented by the Government 2,402,384.34 acres o 
land, 1,039,710.59 being on account of the Central Pacific and 
1,362,673.75 on account of the California and Oregon. There had 


| been sold 2,622,772.40 acres, and the total cash receipts from all 


sources to date amounted to $9,118,745.79. There remained out- 
standing on account of time sales the sum of $2,143,722.34. 

To June 30, 1890, there had been patented 2,852,578.92 acres; 
the Central Pacific having received 1,040,210.59; the Western 
Pacific 449,934.72, and the California and Oregon 1,362,433.61 
acres. The land grant to the company is estimated at 12,822,400 
acres. The maximum price received per acre (exclusive of town 
lots) prior to June 30, 1884, had been #50, and the minimum 50 
cents. The maximum price then asked was $10, and the mini- 
mum $1 per acre. The average price for all sales to that date 
had been $3.38 per acre. s 

The Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company reports a grant 
of 41,398.23 acres of land was made to this company, all of which 
was sold April 15, 1875, for $200,000 to the Missouri Valley Land 
Company. 

To the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company to 
June 30, 1890, there had been patented 218,250.08 acres of land. 
The report of the company states that the receipts of the land 
department during the year amounted to $7,567.99, and that there 
were outstanding on account of time sales $25,367.52. The loan 
of bonds to this company amounts to $1,600,000 or $16,000 per 
eel 10 is said that the company will obtain only 245,166 acres 
0 8 

To the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company, to 
December 31, 1888, there had been patented by the Government 
2,934, 659.68 acres of land, all of which had been sold. There had 


` 
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been received in cash from land sales $11,729,318.30, and there 
sg still outstanding on account of time sales the sum of $498,- 


60. 

It is estimated that this company is entitled to about 3,005,870 
acres of land. The maximum price realized on land sold prior 
5 December 31, 1883, was $25 per acre and the minimum price 

cents. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Oompeny reports that since 
the reo: tion the total cash receipts from allsales of lands to 
June 30, 1891, amounted to $3,913,463.86, and that there were out- 
standing on account of time sales the sum of $447,704.95. The 
records of the General Land Office show that to June 30, 1891, 
there had been patented to the company 1,695,726.06 acres of land, 
966,776.70 acres being on account of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad, and 728,949.36 acres on account of the southwest branch 
of the Pacific Railroad. Estimated number of acres granted to 
the company is 49,244,803.26. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Company re- 

rts having sold to June 30, 1885, 2,237,003.75 acres for $11,- 

71,563.60, an average price of 85. 12 per acre. 

The number of acres patented by the Government to Decem- 
ber 31, 1884, was 358,422, of which there had been sold 339,271.69 
acres at an average price of $12.15 per acre. 

The total acreage under the grant was estimated to be 2,365,- 
864.9 acres. 

There have been patented to the Burlington and Missouri 
River Railroad Companies in Iowa and Nebraska 2,762,304.85 
acres of land. The company reports the operations of its land 
department for the year ending June 30, 1890, as follows: Cash 
received during the year, $448,646.59, and outstanding on account 
of time sales, $997;234.70. It still owns 69,360 acres of land, at an 
estimated value of $315,100. The main line, 279.98 miles, from 
Burlington, te to East Plattsmouth, has been aided 8 
of 948,643 acres of land, of which, to December 31, 1883, been 
sold 358,424 acres for $5,973,846.82, an average of $12.17 per acre. 
The portion of road aided by a grant of lands in Nebraska is the 
main line, from Plattsmouth to Kearney Junction, 195.72 miles. 
The grant is estimated at 2,441,600 acres. The sales had amounted 
to 813, 223,390.53, an average of $5.10 per acre. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company on 
July 1, 1890, owned 66,357.79 acres, and it received during the 

ear 6,932.28 acres, m: g a total of 73,290.07 acres. There had 
n sold during the year 14,130.58 acres, leaving 59,159.49 acres 
unsold June 30, 1891. The estimated value of unsold lands was 
$166,018.90, and the sum of $213,177.43 was the balance due on 
lands previously sold. The estimated number of acres granted 
to the company is 3,462,403. 


| 
| 


The Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company reports that | 


the total number of acres of land acquired under the several 
grants to June 30, 1891, was 2,959,105.20, of which 1,846,349.53 
had been sold and conveyed by deed, and 245,162.42 were under 
contract, leaving 867,593.24 acres still owned by the company. 
The total cash receipts from all sales to June 30, 1891, amounted 
to $6,277,453.03, and there remained outstanding on account of 
time sales the sum of $856,791.72. $ ; 
The average price per acre of all sales was $2.42 prior to the 
year 1888, while for sales made during the year 1887 the average 


was $3.45. 3 
The ave rice per acre for sales made during the year 
1889 was $4.30, while the general average for all sales to Decem- 


ber 31, 1888, was $2.55 per acre. 

To the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company to 
June 30, 1891, there had been patented by the Government 1, 176, 
883.96 acres of land, 607,461.68 being on account of the grant to 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway and 569,422.28 on ac- 
count of the Des Moines Valley Railroad. For the year ending 
March 31, 1891, there had been sold 3,011.81 acres for $33,026.22, 
an average of about $10.96 per acre. The number of acres re- 
maining unsold to which the title is considered perfect is 3,643.22, 
but the oupa still retains considerable real estate in the ad- 
ditions it has laid out to the town of Audubon. 

The company received a grant of lands estimated at 1,261,181 
acres, of which 643,147.17 acres were patented to June 30, 1884. 
The total sales to that date amounted to 528,962.46 acres for 
$4,391,239.70, an average of $8.65 per acre. 

During the year ending March 31, 1886, the sales amounted to 
2,469.99 acres, realizing the sum of $25,466.18, being an average 
of $10.31 per acre, and the company then owned 16,749.93 acres. 
During the year 1886 4,360.63 acres had been sold for $47,178.97, 
being an average price of nearly $10.82 per acre. 

To the Dubuque and Sioux City Railroad Company to June 30, 
1891, there had been patented by the Government to aid in the 
construction of a railroad between Dubuque and Sioux City, 
Towa, 1,155,956.53 acres of land, the Dubuque and Sioux City 
Railroad Company having received 472,932,73 acres and the Iowa 


Falls and Sioux City oad Company 683,023.80 acres. 


To June 30, 1884, there had been sold 602,415.65 acres of land, 
at an average price of 86.84, the maximum price received being 
$25 per acre and the minimum $2.50. The average price then 
asked for the lands remaining unsold was $8 per acre, the maxi- 
mum price asked being $12 and the minimum 84. 

To the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company to June 80, 
1891, there had been patented 603,186.34 acres of land. 

The estimated number of acres granted the company is 78b,- 
e mbe amount realiz ized from the sale of lands can not be 
0 3 

To the Little Rock and Memphis Railroad Company, to June 
30, 1891, there had been patented by the Government 174,567.75 
acres of land, but the report of the company only gives the trans- 
actions of its land department for the fiscal year, during which 
2,436 acres were sold, and the cash receipts amounted to $3,595.16. 
ae 5 outstanding on account of time sales the sum of 

y 76. 

The average price per acre from sales during the year 1890 
was $3.60. There were outstanding on account of time sales 

7,989.18, and 61,687.79 acres remained unsold. . 

The lana grane to the company is estimated at 804,185.08 acres. 

To the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company there 
have been patented 983,825.96 acres of land. e total cash re- 
ceipts for the year ending June 30, 1890, being $1,592.35, and 
3 3 outstanding on account of time sales the sum of 

115.50. 

The amount of land granted to the road is estimated at 1,520,- 
000 acres, of which the company had sold to June 30, 1884 
951,792.82 acres for the sum of $2,701,541.67, an average of 82.84 
per acre. 
` To the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, to June 30, 1891, 
there had been patented by the United States 1,594,899.77 acres 
of land, and 21,897,823.75 acres had been certified by the United 
States land officials, making a total of 23,492,723.52 acres. There 
had been sold 7,753,491.63 acres, and the total cash receipts from 
all sales to date amounted to $28,195,368.26. There remained 
outstanding on account of time sales the sum of 85, 669, 890.05. 

The average price per acre received during the year 1890 was 
3 Tea the average price received from all sales to that date 
was $3.95. 

The maximum price per acre (exclusive of town lots) to June 
30, 1884, was $30, and the minimum $2.60 per acre. The land 
grant to the company is estimated at 42,000,000 acres. 

Io the Oregon and California Railroad Company, to June 30 
1891, there had been patented by the United States 323,068.68 
acres of land, and there had been sold 298,261.45 acres, the total 
cash receipts from all sales amounting to $707,556.88. There re- 
mained outs on account of time sales $449,996.40 princi- 
pal and $153,031.65 interest, making a total of $603,028.05. 

The average price per acre for ali sales during the year 1890 


was 86.32. 
The ave price per acre for all sales to June 30, 1889, was 
$2.64, while the average price for sales made during the year 


was $3.96. The land grant to the company is estimated at 
3,940,000 acres, including the Oregon Central. 

The St. Joseph and Grand Island Railroad Company to June 
30, 1889, had received 462,573.24 acres of land certified or patented 
by the Government. Value not given. 

The St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railway Company 
reports, to June 30, 1891, that it had received from the Government 
a grant of 68,053.33 acres of land in Missouri, 48,834.50 acres of 
which had been sold for $220,853.23, and there remained outstand- 
ing on account of time sales the sum of $30,511.09. In Arkansas 
there had been patented to the company by the Government 1.327, 
704.86 acres of land, 833,747.32 acres of which had been sold for 


“| $2,128,668.67, and there remained outstanding on account of time 


sales the sum of $511,909.04. 

The Little Rock and Fort Smith Railway Company received 
a grant of 1,057,762.79 acres of land, and had sold 532,164.36 acres 
for $1.636,326.72, and there remained outstanding on account of 
time sales the sum of $403,343.21. 

To the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern, the estimated 
amount of lands granted is 4,106, 647.30 acres, of which 1,382,- 
410.22 acres had been patented to June 30, 1884. The company 
reported having sold on the Missouri division 23,630.11 acres for 
$165,759.53, an average of 87.012 per acre, and on its Arkansas 
division 453,269.59 acres for $1,268,249.37, an average of $2.80 per 
acre, making a total of 476,899.70 acres for $1,434,008.90, a gen- 
eral average of $3.01. The company estimated the value of its 


unsold lands June 30, 1884, at $3,001,905.33. 

Tothe St. Louis and San Francisco Railway Company to June 
30, 1890, 728,949.36 acres of land had been patented under the act 
of June 10, 1852, to aid in the construction of the Southwest 
Branchof the Pacific Railroad of Missouri, which was purchased 
by the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company in 1870. The St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railway Company purchased the prop- 
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erty of the Atlantic and Pacific pee et sold under foreclosure 
a 


September 8, 1876, but failed to inp t disposition was made 
of these lands and the amount ized thereon. 

The land grant to this company is estimated at 1,161,000 acres. 

The St. Paul and Duluth Railroad Company reports the num- 
ber of acres of land received by patent from the Government to 
June 30, 1891, was 815,482.75, and from the State of Minnesota 
690,333, a total of 1,505,815.75 acres. There had been sold 396,- 
080.93 acres. The total receipts from all sales amounted to 
$1,874,584.21. There was outstanding on account of time sales 
the sum of $75,463.23. The estimated number of acres of land 
granted to the company is 920,000. 

The St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Manitoba Railway Company 
had received by patent 3,199,498.37 acresof land to June 30, 1891, 
and had disposed of 1,842,955.15 acres, the total cash receipts 
from all sales to June 30, 1891, amounting to $5,875,639.71. The 
company still owned 990,682.30 acres, 365,860.92 acres havin 
been decreed to the Northern Pacific Railroad by the Uni 
States Supreme Court. There remained outstanding on account 
of time sales the sum of $1,214,207.96. 

The ave price per acre for allsales to 1890 was about $6.50, 
the 3 or that gaar being $7.09 per acre. 

The land grant to the company is estimated at 4,723,638.95. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company received a iand grant 
estimated by it at about 10,445,227 acres, of which 1,192,785.24 
had been 3 to June 30, 1884. To the same date the com- 
pany had disposed of 941,340.41 acres for the sum of 82,307, 445.03, 
at an average of $3.92 per acre. 

The land po to the company is estimated by the Govern- 
ment to be 11,964,160 acres. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Company of California had re- 
ceived by patent from the United States to June 30, 1891, 1,236,- 
834.33 acres of land, and it had disposed of 2,887,766.13 acres. 
The total cash receipts from all sales to that date amounted 
to $7,522,536.70. There remained outstanding on account of 
time sales the sum of $3,083,336.19. 

The average price received from all sales to 1890 was $3.03 per 


acre. 
To the Texas and Pacific Railway Company, to June 30, 1891 
there had been patented by the Government 912,865.93 acres of 
land to aid in the construction of the New Orleans Pacific Rail- 


way. 

The New Orleans Pacific Railway Company was consolidated 
with the Texas and Pacific Railway Company June 21, 1881. To 
June 30, 1890, there had been patented by the Government 756,- 
500.27-acres of land to aid in the construction of the New Orleans 
Pacific Railway. 

The number of acres patented to the North Louisiana and Texas 
Railway amounted to 353,212.68. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Com- 
pany includes St. Paul and Sioux City, Sioux City and St. Paul 

est Wisconsin and North Wisconsin Railroads. The total 
land grants to these companies is estimated at 3,201,109.38. To 
June 30, 1884, the sales of land reported were 668,384 acres, at 
the sum of $1,424,574.21. 

The Wisconsin Central Railroad Company land grant is esti- 
mated at 1,800,000 acres. 


The American Trotter—Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER I. HAYES, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 8, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9089) making Lalla yr aad for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893— 

Mr. HAYES said: 5 
Mr, CHAIRMAN: The present question isa proposition to place 
in this law the following provision: 

That the sapervision of the importation of animals for brestine 
under paragraph 482 of the act of October 1, 1890, is hereby trans: eered from 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I am opposed to this change. In the execution of this super- 
vision under the law the Secretary of the Treasury conceded his 


lack of the proper knowledge to handle it and referred it to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for an expert opinion, and he demon- 
strated fully as great a lack of knowledge as the Secretary of the 


Treasury conceded. I think we had better let it alone until we 

can place it in competent hands, or ourselves so perfect the legis- 

3 that the conditions of importation will be fixed by the 
aw itself and nothing left for supervision except detail. 

pill: present law upon the subject is as follows (in McKinley 
nit): 

482. Any animal imported specially for breeding shall be admitted 
free: Provided, That ho such shall be admitted tree except it be pure 
bred, of a sey pane. breed, and has been dul N eea in the jk of rec- 
ord established for that breed: And provided fur , That certificate of-such 
record and of the ee of such animal shall be produced and submitted 
to the customs officer, duly authenticated by the proper custodian of such 
book of record, together with the affidavit of the owner, agent, or importer 
that such animal is the identical animal described in said certificate of rec- 
ord and pedigree, The Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe such addi- 
ro regulations as may be required for the strict enforcement of this pro- 

on. 


Acting under this law the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
date of January 22, 1892, issued a circular, denominated No. 10, 
providing regulations for importation under this law, but com- 
plaint was made against it, and under date of May 2, 1892, it was 
revoked, and a new order made, being No. 66, and the one now in 
force. It states that it is done under the advice of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture,” and so far as important to what I desire to 
say is as follows: ` 
which are crossbred, and others 


animals 
with own pedigrees, have been recorded in certain registers, with the 
sole object of making them eligible for free entry into the United States, and 


as 

be ad: free unless pawo 

being, in the opinion of Department and the Departmentof Agriculture, 
to exclude from free en 


breed; that both its sire dam were likewise recorded in a book of record 
established for the same ; and that there have been four successive to 
crosses by recorded sires of that breed on the side of the dam, together wit! 
the affidavit of the owner, agent, or importer that such is the identi- 
cal animal described in said certificate of record and 


* kd $ * * * s/f 


Unless the certificate of record and herein provided for is pro- 

duced the animal shall be considered dutiable as not being pure bred of a 

a — breed, and duly registered in the book of record established for 
at 


In case such certificates are not at hand at the time of the arrival of the 
animals, and other evidence is produced, satisfactory to the collector, show- 
ing that the animals are entitled to free entry, the collector may so admit 
them, taking a bond in double the value of the animals for the production of 
the proper certificate. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
officers of the customs are hereby directed not to admit animals to free en- 
ee they are recorded in one of the registers mentioned in this cir- 
cular. 


CHARLES FOSTER, Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOOKS. 
Horses. 


Name of breed. Name of book of record. 


American Stud Book. 
American Trotting Register. 


Thoroughbred.......--.-..----..----- 


ug 
American trotter 
+ = + 


This list of registers contains the various ones, American and 
foreign, not only of horses, but of cattle, sheep, swine, and even 


dogs; but it will be especially observed that the American trotter 
and the Trotting Register are recognized, but the very provisions 
of the order in its requirement of four successive top crosses by 
recorded sires of that breed on the side of the dam effectually 
shuts them out, debars and outlaws them, for practically there 
are none that can comply with this requirement. 

It is guilty of the absurdity of recognizing the breed, but at- 
taching a condition that is not contained in the standard of the 
breed itself, and to which few, if any, of the breed have ever yet 
attained. 

In April last my attention was called to this matter through 
the American Trotting Register Association, and I was requested 
to try to get the American Trotter and the Trotting Register 

roperly „ letter from Mr. Sinclair, of Toronto, 


ada, upon the subject, was sent me, as follows: 


TORONTO, April 28, 1892, 


DEAR Sim:: Iam in receipt of both your letters regarding the admission 
of the American Trotter to entry in both countries, and must thank you 
for your prompt and practical action in the matter. At the time I wrote 
youl also communicated with our Minister of Agriculture on the subject, 
and pointed out that as it took time to evolve the gags families of thor- 
oughbreds, Clydesdales, Cleveland Daya, English si horse and Sufolk 

es, so it would require time to bring the American trotter up to the 
same high standard of bi ; that in the mean time, to supplement the 
short an order of merit was adopted as represented by the 2:30 re- 
cord; that the American Association of Trotting-Horse Breeders was a thor- 
oughly representative body, and had laid down certain rules to d te 
whatconstituted an American trotter; that as often as was practicable, with- 
out unduly depreciating the value of stock owned by the small breeders and 
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agriculturalists, therules were being made more s t, and it would only 
be a few years until the late rule laid down by the 
could easily be complied with; but that at the present time it was the first 

to protect the values of the stock owned by the general public, and that 


du 
— 9 be best done by adopting the rules of the American Trotting Registe: 


r 
Company” “for the free entry of trotting stock into each country for breed- 
Ing pu "and thatthe certificate of the said company should be made 
sufficient for the said free entry. 


Iam happy to say that the minister agreed to the proposition at once, and 
it now rests with Secretary Foster to make it an imm te success. f feel 
confident the Hon. Mr. HAYES is correct in so thinking, for when the McKin- 
ley tariff came into effect the American trotter was not recognized atall, but 
as soon as Secretary Foster had his attention called to the matter he at once 
placed him in his proper position among the horse family and adopted your 
— certificate as a good and sufficient standard. 
Again thanking you for your prompt attention to the subje:t, 


Iremain, truly, 
a 8 55 si ANGUS SINCLAIR. 
J. H. STEINER, Esq. 


I sent this letter of Mr. Sinclair and a letter from Mr. Stei- 
ner, secretary and registar of the American Trotting Register 
Association, to the Secretary of the Treasury, with a request 
that the matter be investigated and a change made as indicated. 

In reply to this I received the following communication: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1892. 

Sır: The Department is in ay a by reference from you, of letters from 
Mr. J. H. Steiner and Mr, Angus Sinclair, in regard to the free importation 
of horses*for 3 8 from Canada, under the provisions ot para- 
graph 482 of the act o tober 1, 1890. 

It is understood from said letters that the writers desire that only a certi- 
ficate from the Secre of an erican association shall be furnished as a 
condition precedent to the free entry of animals for such purpose. 

In reply thereto, I have to state that the rule for the ae of customs 


officers in such matters is contained in Department's of the 2d in- 


adopted after extensive 
correspondence and consultation with live-s breeders and importers 
throughout the United States, and with the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
furnishes expert advice in such matters. 

The inclosures of your letter are herewith returned. 


Respectfull, „ 
n O. L. SPAULDING 
Assist 


ant Secretary. 
Hon. WALTER L HAYES, , 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Upon receipt of this I sent to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury the following: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1892. 
DEAR SIR: Your favor of the 19th instant in relation to regulations as to 
importations of animals for breeding purposes received. It seems incom- 
ee ensible that the Treasury Department of the United States should de- 

Parara: strike a blow atthe only distinctively American t; of horse, and 
then that in so doing should defend it by a statement that it was upon ex- 
pert advice of the Secre of Agriculture. The American trotter is dis- 
tinctively an American production, is the test, grandest and most use- 
ful of all horse breeds or families, and s among horses as does the Amer- 
ican citizen among men, great in fact by reason of actual achievements 
rather than great merely in theory by reason of effete blood lines. 

It is like shutting out Abe Lincoln from some recognition because he 
could not trace “from successive top-crosses by recorded sires * * „ on 
side of its dam,” and giving it to some brainless nincompoop scion of 88 
nobility that could this y req’ e fact is that 
requirement as to four recorded sires on side of dam cally shuts out 
the American trotter. It would to-day bar Hamble’ bo pl. cere trot- 
ting progenitor that has ever lived; Blectioneer, who has raore trot 
ters trace any stallion, Nim i or dead; Almont, Belmont, Onward, Volunteer, 
George Wilkes, Happy Medium, Blue 5 Lambert, Dictator, Eg- 

enry Clay, Mambrino in short, practically all the 
rdly leave one to tell the tale. 


t. ture has not given any such ad- 
vise, expert or otherwise, on this question with the standard trotter in mind, 
and that it was with reference to thoroughbred animals generally that he 
referred, and I will venture to predict that he will not want to deliberately 
take this position. I would be very much gratified to have his attention 
. to it. 

0 very truly, 

3 X WALTER I. HAYES. 
Hon. O. L. SPAULDING, 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


To this I received the following reply: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1892. 
Sin: The Department is in receipt of your letter of the 20th instant, in re- 
gard to the Department's circular of May 2, 1892, relative to a See pra ot 


animals for breeding purposes. The matter will be duly considered by the 
Department, and you be advised when a conclusion is reached. 
Respectfully yours, 


JOHN M. COMSTOCK, 
Chief of Division of Customs. 
Hon. WALTER I. HAYES, 
United States House of Representatives. 


And later the following: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., June 7, 1892. 


Sm: As a reply to your letter of the 20th instant, in tothe exclusion, 


by the requirements of the Department's circular of the 2d ultimo, of trot- 
fo ag horses from the privileges of free entry under paragrsph 482, act of Oc- 


merican Government 


tober 1, 1890, I inclose herewith a co 


of a letter from the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, dated the 31st ultimo, in w. 


ch the matter is fully explained. 
tfully yours, 
7 O. L. SPAULDING, Assistant Secretary. 
Hon. WALTER I. HAYES 
United States House of Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

° Washington, D. C., May 31, 1892. 
SR: I have the honor to acknowl the 8 of your favor of the 24th 
instant, inclosing a letter from Hon. WALTER I. YES, of the House of 5 

resentatives, and one from W. F. Todd, addressed to Senator HALE, bo! 
expressing dissatisfaction with the Treasury Department's circular of the 
24 tant, in regard to the free importation of animals for pa 
es. You ask forsuch comments as may be deemed proper in regard to 


subject. 
Mr. HAYES expresses astonishment “that the Treasury Department of the 
United States should deliberately strike a blow atthe only distinctive Amer- 


ican type of horse and that it should defend such action by the statement that 
it was upon expert advice of the Secretary of Agriculture.” He goes on to 
say that the American trotter is’ distinctively an American production,” 
and that the requirement as to four recorded sires on the side of the dam 
practically shuts out these horses. He considers this requirement as ap- 
plied to standard trotters an absurdity, and thatthereis no reason why they 
should be barred out or discriminated inst. 

It should be remembered in conside these regulations that they are 
made to carry into effect een 482 of the act of October 1, 1890, whi 
provides that no animal s admitted free unless pure ofa - 
nized breed. Inthe regulations there is no discrimination against any b 5 
but thesame rule is made to apply to all. The regulations only that 
an al, to be imported free of duty, should have fifteen-sixteenths of the 
blood of its breed, and surely if evidence can not be produced to show that 
an animal has this proportion of pure blood it could not be considered as a 
pure-bred animal. If, therefore, the American trotter is discriminated 

by the regulations, itis the fault of the law under which these are 
made rather than of the regulations. 

The intention of Congress in piacing a duty upon imported animals was 

merican 


evidently the protection of A: reeders from competition of animals 
raised et countries. The exception was made in regard to pure-bred 
animals for 


breeding ses W. are imported by our farmers for im- 
proving American stock, The standard trotter, as Mr. 1 
an American W e and there is no country to which our breeders can 
go and obtain bet than 
consequently 
and an 


y 
own breeders, and it is 8 
Congress that such animals should rted free of duty. Under no cir- 
American trot’ industry if 


trotting horses imported into the United States are made dutiable by the re- 
88 on the other hand, this protects our breeders from competition. 
t was not, however, my intention to discriminate against the American 
trotter in the recommendations which I made on this subject, nor do the reg- 
ulations have this effect. The American Trotting Register is recognized 
the list of stud books, and pure-bred trotting horses can be imported free of 
duty on the same terms as any other breed of horses. 
Ret now to Mr. Todd’s letter to Senator HALE, it appears that this 
ntleman purchased and fitted up at great expense a stock farm in New 
ck, where he is raising standard trotters, and that he desires an ex- 
ception made to the re tions in order that he may sell the uct of his 
stock farm in the markets of the United States without subject to 
duty. It is my opinion that if Mr. Todd's stock are not sufficiently pure 
for him to furnish the proper evidence to secure their entry under the 
Pi to duty the same as any other horses im- 
e United States to compete with the products of our own 


any trotters pi upon our markets compe 
farms of the United States. 

If, therefore, trotters are admitted at all under this provision of the tariff 
law, they should certainly be required to furnish all the evidence of 7 
Va 175 which is demanded in connection with the importation of other 
eds o 


animals, 
Very respectfully, 


Hon. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

It ited ery J that so much error and so little comprehension 
of the subject can be crowded into one communication as this 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture contains. He says that 
the law provides that no animal shall be admitted unless pure 
bred of a recognized breed, and that the regulations only re- 
qara that an animal to be imported free of duty should have 

fteen-sixteenths of the blood of the breed, and that if evidence 
can not be produced to show that an animal has this proportion 
of pure blood it could not be considered as a pure-bred animal. 

he fallacy of all thislies in the facts that most of the families of 
animals now denominated thoroughbred or pure bred are not 
natural, but made, built up, and the standard for each is purely 
arbitrary and more or less stringent, according to circumstances, 
The thoroughbred horse for instance, next to the trotter the 
highest type, being founded in part upon the commonest of the 
common—F landers draft. > 

The trotter is by these very rules recognized as a breed, its 
register adopted, but still its standard is utterly ignored and 
conditions put in its place that makes compliance practically 
impossible, and that would shut out every great horse that has 
made the American trotter illustrious. 

In those instances where absolute purity of blood is required, 
being where the breed is not built up or made, as in Jersey cat- 
tle, these rules and reasons would be just as inapplicable, and 
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an imported animal that fully complied with these regulations 
would not necessarily have any standing, or it or its progeny be 
admitted to our registers, and if this was all it could show, it 
and they would be rejected. This shows the e en 
nizing a breed on any other standard or basis than that whic 
makes the breed itself. If absolute purity is required, that 
should be exacted; if, however, the standard of the breed is 
arbitrary, compliance with this is all that should be required, 
and the re ized record book should be authority. 

Then, again, he takes the position that the duty was put on to 
pee American breeders from outside competition, and that as 

e standard trotter is purely an American production there can be 
no importation that will improve what we have. This is an ex- 
tremely superficial and erroneous view of the subject. In the 
first place two of the great trotting families, the Pilot and Royal 
George, are of Canadian origin, and many, myself included, 
lieve the Morgan is also, without very Canadian Pilot 
blood we would never have had a Maud S., a Jay- See, a Jack, 
an Axtell, a Nutwood, or any others of the of record 
breakers that trace to Pilot, jr. 

Thedam br eee the er trotti 22 
was sired an imported Eng trot on, and very 
likely if the doctrine of so-called 83 then been ram- 

t, we would have been robbed by it of our greatest trotting 
family, to the great loss of our people, as they are now being 
robbed by it through the very McKinley bill which contains the 
provision under which these absurd tions were made. 

In view of the rapid strides that Canada, Russia, and France 
are making in trotting, it is by no means improbable that we may 
yet gain by drawing from them. Then, we. fear no com- 
petition, and the American trotting-horse er is not as 
any benefit of —— prola, and isnot asking to be allowe 

ug 


to plunder the people any such system, as are so many 
of man classes, But, upon the cont: he knows 
that his interest, the interest of the people, as in all other 


branches of business, is advanced by the fullest and freest trade. 
To-day the great hope of the American trotting-horse breeder 
is in ding up a foreign demand for our distinctive of 
horse, and demand is stimulated by an opportunity to bring 
back here for sale and competition in our great purses the suc- 
cessful produce of the animals so bought of us. 

One of the most successful trotters upon the American turf in 
1890 was the stallion Alvin, 2:144; bred in Canada, and sired by 
an American stallion out of a damof the Canadian Royal George 
family and who was standard bred under our then rules, but who 
ee now be shut out under these regulations if desired by an 
American breeder, notwithstanding his extremely fast record 
and great trotting performances. ith due respect to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture I will venture to t that possibly it 
might not necessarily be amiss to occasionally importsuch horses 
for breeding purposes and that improvement might be had 

h it. 

The thoroughbred horse is essentially an English production, 
but climatic outcrosses have made t race-horses, and this 
country, France, and others have sent this class of horses, bred 
from its foundation, to England, and successfully competed in its 

test races, and the English breeders have not failed to avail 
emselves of the blood to our pecuniary advantage, and have 
not shortsightedly asked for | gee or to have them kept 
out. We may do the same with our trotters if our foreign de- 
mand is not discouraged and cut off by this kind of legislation. 
I know nothing of Mr. Todds matter except as I get it from the 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture, but from what I have said 
in regard to the status of the American breeder, it is plain to b2 
seen that the position taken by the Secretary is simply protec- 
tion rot run mad. 

There is, I believe, to-day more money, more energy, and 
more brains employed in the 5 of the American trotter 
than in any other branch of high-bred animals in this country, 
and the product is not the highest type of horse, but is 
essen American as is its use upon the road and track, and 
it is founded upon the American basis or idea, and still it is dis- 
criminated t by our own Government and on the theory of 
protection, while it is full by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, as is shown by Mr. Sinclair’s letter. The only consolation 
is that the same doctrine of protection discriminates against our 
interests in all directions, and the trotting-horse breeder is no 
worse off than the other farming and producing classes of the 
country, and perhaps is better off than some as he does not 
have to nece: y feed cormorants and favored classes. 


I amopposed toadding anything to the powerof a De ent 
in this matter that has e the demonstration that the Agri- 
cultural Department has here. We can not now wipe out or 


y modify the infamous McKinley law, but we can 
refrain from extending powers under it, and can ‘rather bear 
those ills we have than fly to others that we know not of.” 


| act was 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 4, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
haying under consideration the bill (H. R. 8224) appropriations for 
the service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, the pending question being to amend by str: out all after line 
15, on page f down to and including line 5, on page 5, in lieu thereof in- 

‘ollowing: 


sert the 3 
For transportation of fi mails, #291,000, together with the unex- 
ms for transportation mails 
W 


pended balances of the a) o; 
Land 1892, which 


made for r pery F 
ppd gi egnan ar eof str re TOE ADA RATIS OARGI OOR LNR Eras 
t Postmaster-General shall be autho) to expend 

000, to cover one-half of the 


shall be 
any steamshipcompany or other common carrier receiving a 

subsidy from the United States under the provisions of the act of Congress 
United States‘and foreign ports, at ROAS commerce, hap CATAU 

ports, to prom commerce, 

in its course of business against any port of the United States 

and has declined to deliver coffee or other imports at any port of the United 
States, it shall be the duty of the Postmaste: . 
consider any said company or carrier to transport or- 
3 United States under the provisions of the act of Congress 


Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Postmaster-General is authorized and 
empowered by anactof roved March 3, 1891, toenter 
into contracts for a term not less five nor more than ten 
years in duration, with American citizens, for the carriage of 
mails on American steamships between ports of the United 
States and foreign countries. The promona of commerce isde- 
clared in its title to be one of the objects proposed to be accom- 
pushed by its enactment. In other words, in addition to provid- 

g for ocean-mail service we have entered upon the policy of 
granting subsidies as the effective means of rehabilitating our 
merchant marine and encouraging traffico between this and other 
countries. I use the word“ because that term is em- 
plored in the act itself as the proper description of the ae 
— on to be paid under such contracts as are authorized by it to 
made. 

Our right to impose pecuniary burdens 
rived from that clause of the Constitution 
conferred— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defense and general welfare of the ted States. 

While it is conceded that by this provision the control of the 
whole subject of taxation and revenue for the p of the 
General Government, together with the right to e appropri- 
ations to into execution the powers specifically delega 
is given to the Congress, I deny that it contains any warrant for 
the bestowal of any portion of the common treasure in aid of indus- 
trial development or commercial interests, and, in my opinion 
the authority for such action can not be found in any other clause 
of the Constitution. 

In the limited time allowed for the discussion of the pro 
amendment I can not pursue farther this train of thought, but 
make the declaration that I am op to bounties and subsidies 
under whatever seductive forms they may be presented. This 

when the Republican party was in complete control 
of both the legislative and executive branches of the Government, 
and is in consonance with the policy they have always advocated 
and pursued, to foster and encourage private interests by legisla- 
tive lar; . As its repeal, however desirable, can not be 
effected at this time, we have only to deal with the question of 
making such appropriations as have been rendered necessary by 
its enactment. 

My amendment simply declares that the subsidies contemplated 
by the statute shall not be given to companies which have un- 
justly discriminated in their course of business against any of 
the ports within the limits of our country. Its adoption will be 
a reaffirmation of the principle, which has received the sanction 
of „that common carriers should not make or give 
any undue or unreasonable preference or advantage to any par- 
ticular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any 
particular description of traffic in any respect whatsoever, or 
subject any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or lo- 
cality, or any particular description of traffic, to any undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatso- 


the people is de- 
which the newer 


ever.” 


It seems to me that no valid excuse can be offered fora refusal 
limitation upon the discretion of the 


to sustain the p es Be 

Postmaster-General in making contracts, which, in his judg- 
ment, will best subserve and promote our postal and commercial 
interests. For myself, I do not hesitate to make the announce- 
ment that I shall always refuse to vote for the appropriation of of 
one dollar to be granted to individuals, companies, or co 

tions which give undue preferences to any of our ports. hat- 
ever construction may be placed upon the: clause of the Consti- 
tution which I have 2 „to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to 55 the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare,” it is certain that the exercise 
of this power can not rightfully be confined to conferring special 
benefits upon a single city or State, but should be broad enough 
to embrace all the cities and States of the American Union. 1 
want to see the Representative who will rise here and say that 
he is opposed to the declaration of that principle by this House, 
and that he is in favor of transferring bounties orsubsidies from 
the public Treasury into the pockets of common carriers who 
disregard it in their course of business. Gentlemen may say 
that there is no necessity for such action as is proposed. 

J hold in my hand some publications in 8 to one sub- 
sidized company to which I invite your careful attention. Ire- 
fer to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, with which contracts 
have been entered into by the Government for the carrying of 
Macekeng tis aluagin Datei OAA Ha TONE pee 

mgkong. t y uring past 
fourteen 8660 received from certain 8 roads the enormous sum 
of $14,555,000 under contracts and agreements having for their 
object the prevention of water competition with overland trans- 
8 the suppression instead of the promotion of commerce. 

e are told that this combination has operated to impede the 

of San Francisco, and that her foreign trade is constantly 


ing. 

Strong and vigorous protests inst granting Government aid 
to this company have been 5 here from the merchants of 
the Pacific coast. Mr. Stetson, president of the Traffic Associa- 
tion of San Franeisco, speaking for those whom he represents, 
has declared That we will break up this unholy combination 
between the steamship company and the railroads if it takes our 

htiest effort.” 

The following articles from the Los Angeles Times and the 
San Francisco Call illustrate the depth of feeling existing on 
the Pacific coast in reference to this subject: 

[Los Angeles Times, March 3, 1802. 
A SUBSIDIZED INCUBUS: 
The homely old saw that 3 S 1 stand on its own 3 finds 


illustrious exemplification in Mail Steamship Saar Here 
is a corporation which for many ware 8 on subsid con- 
tinually from. to worse. Not content with drawing from 8 Goy- 


ose of building u 
from the the 


year 

wep EA for the purpose of rendering the Government 
9 mother Wordi, rican commerce. 

It would not be necessary to have the services of a Philadelphia lawyer to 
tell whether there is anyt pen between these two services 
which the Pacific Mail und sim ee ee in the case of 
an open between the two duties, the Government or the rail- 
road bonus would prove the stronger influence we are —— — 


trunscou 


aeae ponpe GERAN Diago Bave „ the terms of 
the steamers —— Pacific Mail a te to stop at 

a. Tais obligation the co sought to — W. When 

3 were b. t to boo influence exerted at Washington 
but refuse to receive passengers 


Why does th the su company take this course? Doesn't it want to 
business? Isn’t it in 


hide engaged 
peri ape rca and doesn’t it want to turn an honest dollar when- 
ever it can 
Here is where the railroad bonus 


really hasn't any room for San Diego opassengersand freight, Itis 
if it accommodates and 1 American 1 
as it is paid $1,200,000 a —— it may 


BR sn — 8 has fattened sid and blac 

or years this t corporation kage 

mail, while . in the work Re 2 m crippiing 

American commerce. 2 has been a constan! of trafie upo! 

theseas. So far aslay in its power it has 8 the Gaur of the 
railroad mono 


highway, ay. and made it atoll „ of 
em 


hardly seawor'! And why are Its profits lay not in building 
Dut in disco: it. The old rik go empty and earn Thome fa AIRS [> 
9 eee eee legis te en 
lf the American peo prestige upon the seas—if they 


ple ever hope to gain 
eee have amerchant marine worthy of this great coun! rig og 
adopt some different measures than t reaper Per apes E VORA 
cine Mall 9 tothis vampire is equivalent to vesting 
810 to destroy commerce. The money tas well expended in fitting 
. our own shi — 11 
brings us to eee ought tostand 
3 It Pacific in luxurious 


idleness, had to 
from the 


factory way. It would be compelled to do all this or go out of business. 
ur experience goes to show that there is 7 


imate enterprise as a — It is like the gamb; habit in 
man—discouraging to every honest effort at hard work. TA eer walle 
road is the one that oppresses the peo’ and holds the back, in- 
stead of f and developing it. subsidized ne per is the one 
that forfeits public confidence and runs at a steady lass. ehave abundant 
proof that as steamship company is no — — the general 


Rather than have this iniquity continued it would be better for the United 
States to cut off 1 paid to Pacific Mail—let the line go to Davy 


American shipping could 0 

companies would then find it more difficult to extend their conquests over 
the ocean—there would be too many companies. to subsidize to do no — 
and we should have the benefits of competition in interior ecommerce as 

That is the way to build up American trade on a healthy basis, and in time 
it. would flourish both on land and sea. 


[Los Angeles Times of March 14, 1892. 
HOW COMMERCE IS SLAUGHTERED, 


Now that San Francisco is to the irregularities of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company she is out @ great many 
VORDERE DREAN wn ago. For example. it has devel- 
0j that the company has been w: in two freight. schedules—one for 

e favored few and one for those outside. The whole trend of 8 
has beed to discourage. col and distributing trade on part of 
San Francisco and other Pacific and to encourage 

beseen, is in strict conformity with the terms of 


great discrimination. 
A San Francisco importer of coffee told Enhe ponia ofthe Call the other 
— how he had received by the same v three consignments of coffee 
from three Central American ports. The first es ea ee 
distant point, came through at $a ton; the second from Acos — 
atia ton; the third from San Benito (still nearer). at 815 a ton. At 


same rate of progression the merchant that, had there 8 a 72 
ment to him from Manzanillo, 700 miles nearer than Champerico, the 
would have been $200 a 


ton. 
This shows what it is to eliminate the principle of free and fair Set 
tion from the earrying trade: or, in other begets rome: it poo wipers Rk vet pos 
with the ee company = charge dear, as 


the raſlroad m 
* is shown sunk while th the nae shi 
t miles, is 


cent per po 


ths—nearly per pound. 

Is it any wonder that, with such discrimination against her, San pie 
cisco’s foreign trade is a mere bagatelle, and that it 3 
is tnt al en 4 the Ge saa the United P ean to carry 

paid a large — e Government o 
mails, and, construct —.— . 

discrimination. 

stances are cited where the charges for transportation tabeot tists 
line, e accommodations, amount to $10 a day aoe even #5 for a 
55 en s ride. 

e methods of the steamship company haré been similar to those pursued 
—.— the railroad monopoly in former times to ial rates or rebates 
to a few favored houses, and depend upon these firms to 7 
me any ac pe eg mother words, to divide the mercantile community 
and conquer 

A Battery street importer said to a Call reporter the other day: 
"I have done my level best to build up a trade in Central American 

ucts, aud it seems to me that that concern (Pacific Mail), 5 

disco Tt has merchants. here 


could name them all if I cared—which enjoy ms from the Mail Com. 

8 @ Others must take what they can get when it comes to a question 
of rates, and ve to be sal for no of will 
make the company see that one man is entitled to just as good as an- 
other. It the company to have stand it when 
there is trouble at hand, and I see that they are all to the 


tying discourage 
movement at present. course it is to their 
T must see that itis to the 
interest t San Francisco ve her avenues of commerce open to all 


President Stetson, of the Trafic Association, has written & letter to Sena- 
tor FELTON with regard to the proposed petition, which the merchants want 
to circulate and asking Congress to empower the Postmaster-General 
to withdraw the subsidy paid by the Government to the Pacific Mail. 
Whether Mr. FELTON favors the move or not it will be made, but it is de- 
sired to have him ted, so that it will be seen that the merchants wish. 
to take hola of the matter with him ina eee o 


that unholy combination between thesteams and the railroads,”’ 
Says Mr. Stetson, “if it takes our mightiest e fe do not so much de- 
pend upon this petition. are other means at our disposal.“ 


corporation 
as a member of the parce seer ee Asso- 
re stipulated. Can a man roe — 


—.—— of the geen coast or it will be driven out of 


fair cations 
ETOAC V ra- 
tion or combination ot corporations. We have. in a manner. out 
from beneath the railroad monopoly, and we are destined to free ewe 
from the monopoly of the —— When we shall have reached that era 
there will be foreign trade and FEE 


JUST FINDING THAT THEY HAVE BEEN ROBBED. 


ing article on th from the columns of the o Call a strik- 


to-day San Francise 
article on the amount of subsidy paid to the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
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by 2 Association to prevent water competition with 

e over! K s 

It is estimated that in fourteen years, up to March 1, 1892, the Pacific Mail 
has received in this blackmail subsidy about $14,555,000. 

“Who paid that money?“ asks a San Francisco merchant. “Did it come 
out of the railroad companies? Not a bit ot it. We people ot California 
it ourselves. We have only ourselves to blame. We should have been awake 
to what was go on. e should have stopped this thing oe Sy 

“Is that the age of Falling Water?“ asks Rip Van W. e when he 
awakes from his sleep of twenty years. Is this the way we have been 
robbed?” asks the San cisco merchant after fourteen years have elapsed, 
during which he 11 Game to contribute over $14,000,000 to this monstrous 


8 scheme of b 

Yea, ve: . Why didn't you rub your eyes and realize the fact long ago? 
Vos p teat when you say you have ok yourselves to kick for this long 
somnolence. en Los Angeles was fight the railroad monopoly tooth 
and nail, some years ago you looked on with indifference or deprecation 
because you thought these robb schemes were putting money into 
your pockets. But they were not; on the contrary, just the reverse. Now, 
when Los Angeles has a competing line of railway and you have cred hie 
begin to realize your mistake. Nobody is very sorry for you, old Silurian, 
but, for the of the State at large, we would be glad to see the long-time 

ful state of affairs ended. 


tion are supposed to be hidden out of sight in the archives of that very close 
combination, but the follo paragraph from the original agreement with 
the Pacific Mail was unearthed yesterday: 
“Itis that the subsidy now paid the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
y for its steamers between San Francisco and New York State be borne 
y the several railroad companies here represented, in 8 of 
their revenues from San Francisco business under this agreement.” 
This clause has been reaffirmed from time to time, and included in the 
2 5 made between the Transcontinental Association and the 


It was, and is, incumbent u the chairman of the association to make 
up the amounts due the Mail Company under the subsidy arrangement 
monthly, and the chairman of the association “shall imm: tely notify all 
parties of the amount of their rtions of the same, based on the last 
month's business of the railroads, for which accounts have been made and 
rendered, and within thirty days from the date of notice.“ 

An ex-railroad man, who was interviewed on the subject, said: D 
the year 1884, when the Transcontinental Association paid the Pacific M: 


knew well enough that it was 88 money under this guaranty than 

it could under normal conditions. 

day. Now, look at these fi taken from the books of the onti- 

FRA AORO IPON agian’ f to May, 1 ana you will see the point. 
ese figures represent the act earnings o e steamship company on 

business between this city and New York: ; 


strong on 
ion about the matter, er ain ooh ery p 

them F 000 of ill-gotten 
thing like retributive justice. But if all the old tubs that Pacific Mail owns 
were confiscated they would make that amount good. No reclama- 
tion could give us the lost comm prestige of the Pacificcoast. | Neessen 


m < Total for four months.. 
[San Francisco Call] Average per month... 

Competition-cho! subsidy of the Pacific Mail paid by the railroads for Now, you know under normal conditions the c M; 
fourteen years to E — ⁵———— - $14,555,000 | even less than $37,750 a month in this business I mean if there were com- 
For the next ten years at the same average of 1,010,000 a year... 10,400,000 | petition with the railroads. But the railroads are now paying it $75,000, or 

——— | twice that amount, to keep its hands off the overland traffic." 
Dots 24, 955, 000 PE et 5 3 rapt * 8 a —— pe 
5 ” tted to charge a T rate for a shorter t or a longer haul when the 
atoe merchants don't like the prospects,” said the shipper who made the Shorter hanl is included within the longer. If the Mall Company were in 
Can anyone blame them? every way amenable to that law it would at once be hauled up short by the 
Looking into the future is no more eni than is the Interstate Commerce Commissioners. Its passenger and freight rates are, 
Jance in this case. merchants declare that the 814,555,000 already paid | 12 many instances, higher to Central American ports from this city than 
Ey the railroads to shut off steamship competition, as poin out the Call ae ew 8 schedule is not available, but here are some 

of the passenger $ 


of the Pacific 
„Who paid that money?“ asked a leading shipper last evi Did it 
come out of the railroad com es? Not a pit of it. We e of Cali- 
fornia paid it ourselves. We have ony. ourselves to blame, eshould have 
been awake to what was going on. e should have stopped this thing long 1,355 | $45.00 | $22.50 
* er e SEE SUED 00 
e Traffic Association people do not think it is too late yet. l Sp DUR nw mnnnn nw nnnncnnceccnccecacennececnsecena 1,475 | 50.00 25, 
“We are going to do our best to stop this unfair SANG, SAM POE eee . | — po 
ident Stetson ay. The Traffic Association will bring its entire force | BG. 2 053 | 65,00 82. 50 
to bear in r FELTON in his fight. eet as MANORS OI conan et ates te et ee he ee ee 2) 138 65.00 32.50 
resolution asking for the withholding of thesubsidy Dy tne Government) anchor nn eee 2,219 65.00 $2.50 
to the Mail Company. That will bring the Pacific Mail people to terms, we | Sena 2'330 | 65.00 32. 50 
think. * „ 9 
“But how do you intend to p e . | gerd pepe 22 ER igs 
“My plan is to draft a tion to Congress in support of Mr. FRLrox's 2.443 75.00 37.50 
measure. That petition call attention to the way in which the steam- 2.505 75.00 37.50 
ship com: is com) with the railroads, and it will set forth the facts 2.541 75.00 37.50 
of the case in such away t Congress can not but see the necessity of the 2.653 75.00 27.50 
en RO! 5 5 y N. 
00 87. 50 
“Do you think you can get signers to such a petition?” ? a.. 2,074 | 7. 
“Plenty of them. Every merchant who ships freight by rail can be read- 898 Sür 2540 — 2 — 5 
ily made to see that the combination as it is now working directly | Puento Arenas 3.013 80.00} 40.00 
uB * . Sea g 2 ik 23 an land fate 3 ei SRE ROR TS PEE RI 3, 473 100. 00 50. 00 
ut the 0 s power is grea’ a cal an vate way.“ — — Bed Oe : 2 % 
“I know that, and I oh — that there may be Some of the rs uD New Tork —— 5,970 90.00 [ 40.00 


It will be noted that the Pacific Mail eee and feeds 
a cabin passenger from this city to New York for $10 less than he is carried 
and fed to Panama, although the distance to the former port is 2,500 miles 
greater. Itis the same with steerage rates. 

It may be asked, bai does not a nger for Panama buy a ticket to New 
York and save $10? For the simple reason that if he stops off at Panama 
the com will refuse to turn over his baggage, declaring that it is checked 
to New York, and to New York it must go. a gripsack is carried in the 
hand and no other baggage taken then the $10 may be saved. This is only 
one of the many little tricks that are resorted to in the business, 

C. P. Huntington rules the Pacific Mail as he also rules the Southern Pacific 
Company, and none of the patrons of either have had occasion to forget that 
important fact. Fa ore of the subsidy paid by the Southern P. c Com- 

35 te is therefore the mere transfer of money from one 
et to ano’ 


been i 
nothing of what it has lost in other ways by ha the rates of transporta- 
tion maintained on a high basis. Itis really eo es and lam 5 to pee 
the CaH meng the matter . 5 the way itis cane It is a matter that can 
— be ta too much. e Call is doing splendid service to the shippers 
of San cisco.” 

Other merchants who were interviewed on the subject said that they had 


“These figures the 2 per tell the story better than columns and col- 


umns and columns on subject,” said one man in the hardware business. 8 

“ It was an eye-opener to note that 60 1 an amount as $14,000,000 had 5 But the shippers do not like it, and they eee that they will not stand it. 

spent in barring out competition and keeping down the of the city. The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, recently assem- 
what as amount would do for our streets, for our public buil bled in Memphis, Tenn., considered the question of discrimina- 

OOE DOE got tion against a port in my own State by the United States and 


Of course the actual figures representing the amounts paid by the rail- 
roads each year since 1877 are not accessible. They are closely ed 
the Pacific people, as they are also by the railroad companies; but the 
follo memo! um was handed to a Call reporter yesterday by a per- 
po who kept the general run of them. The memorandum reads as fol- 


Brazil Steamship Company, and their opinions are embodied in 
the following resolutions: y 


Whereas this convention, represen twenty trade centers of the South 
and West, is reliably informed that the United States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
=p Company, at the dictation of New York coffee importers, has declined 
to deliver coffee at nad pat of Newport News after July 1, 1892; and 

Whereas the unrestricted growth and development of that port is a mat- 
ter of vital ce gy to these great sections of our country: 

Beitresolved, first, That the president and secretary of this association be in- 
structed to address a communication to the officers of the United States and 
Brazil Mail Steamship Company, and earnestly request that Ne rt News 
be given by that line at least as good a service as was formerly afforded it— 
that is, that all their steamships shall stop at Ne rt News on their out- 
ward trip, and deliver there coffee from the Brazils at the same rates of 
freight 2 to the port of New York. 

Resolved, second, That, if this proper request be refused, then the Post- 
master-General be earnestly urged not to award to the United States and 
Brazil Mail Steamship Com: any contract provided for by an act of Con- 

passed in March, 1891, entitled “An act to provide ocean mail service 
tween the United States and foreign ports and to promote commerce.” 

It is the sense of this convention that the award of the contract to that 


1877 (five months) 
1878 


- 880, 
tal that is $190, 000 ter than the total shown 

the Uall. Itis dificult to arrive at the exact 9 

t a expert said 83 that it was between 814,000. 000 and 815, 

000,000, — he wanted to know how the Call had managed to hit it off so 


those figures mighty dark,“ he assured the re, S 
` d contracts and agreements of the Transcon mtal Associa- 
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line, while eng: 
News, would be a great cha to 5 and West and a direct 


board o 
further action as it deems n to 


are cted to take su ecessary to secure 
the redress desired, and to report to all ot the local associations of this 
central body the result of their efforts. 
Paes meo and recommended for adoption by the following special com- 
M. L. Oh . Knoxville, Tenn. 
E. G. SCUDDERS, St. Louis, Mo. 
P. MCINTYRE, Memphis, Tenn. 
T. O. MORRIS, Nashville, Tenn, 
L. C. YOUNGER, Richmond, Va. 
JACOB FUR St. Louis, Mo. 


The foll amendment to the resolutions was offered by Mr. A. J. 
Shropshire of Atlanta, Ga., and was unanimously adopted, viz: “And that 
each trade center memoralize their Representatives in Co; to act in 
concert to correct this monopoly, which is contrary to the spirit of the Gen- 
eral Government.” 


Newport News is in close proximity to the ocean, and has a 


magnificent and commodious bor. Its future is full of prom- 
ise, and if its natural adv: es be not interfered with its 
growth and progress are . Its geographical position is 


favorable to its development as an importing point for many dis- 
tributing centers in the Southern and Western States, and if 
the swelling currents of commerce which are steadily flowing in 
that direction be not turned away they will bear toit abundance 
of riches. In of it in a recent speech, Mr. Huntington 
said truly that it ‘‘should have been the great entrepôt of Amer- 
ican commerce as it is the very gateway of the sea, with a wide 
and safe entrance and commodious harbor, is neither hotinsum- 
mer nor cold in winter, and is the center of the Atlantic coast line 
of this great Republic.” 

That you may have a clear understanding of the character of 
the discrimination practiced by the United States and Brazil 
Steamship Company, and the grounds of the complaint against 
it, I submit a statement of facts published by acommittee of the 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association of the city of Richmond. Va.: 

It is a fact that for a number of years the United States and Brazil Mail 
Steamship Com: has been running 


of New York 
on coffee from 
Na March, 1891 hat is nly kn 

By what is commo; own as a “subsid 
pill.” ‘The purpose of this bill is clearly set forth in ita titio. being entitled, 
“An aoto 5 tor ocean rig tee yer = 85 panoe Spey ya Im- 
media ü © passage o e tates and Brazil Mail 
Steamshi through 


the company 

tive EA ago 8 TAa 2 that time the ole ce — 

per mon Ways; was Uap olga to ove that se v- 

mg may frequent sailings. They the award te the Brazil line ae 

assurance of a better service at Newport News; and enlarged upon the 

Henn importance of the bate erway of that port, not only to the city of 
ichmond but to the West and South. 

The Postmaster-General assured the committee that the views of the Ad- 

mted by it, Her in 

portance of the portof Newport 

and assured the committee that no award would be made under the 

March, 1891, to any line that failed topive . better facili- 

th So ethenenjoyed. Soon after this 

Company of Richmond, enco: 

service on the part of the s 

and Ris. 


posed by the steamship company, uni 
88 were notified by cable from Rio that the agents of the line there had 
tructions from the New York office to refuse to take coffee for Newport 
News. No notice was given to the Richmond importers by the company of 
this change of W They only found it out through their South Ameri- 
can core ents arer 7 — had been peg Donans sor 3 re- 
‘by the Rio of the company, and left for such disposition as 
could be made of it in Rio. 

A committee of the Chamber of Commerce of Richmond, com of Mr. 
Junius A. Morris, of Messrs. Davenport & Morris, and Mr. E. J. Leigh, jr., 
of the Southern e Dotan pon dd waited on the officers of t e 
in New York, and after much trouble secured a contract allowing them to 

coffee from Rio and Santos to Ne News under certain stringent 
con 3 1. 1802. As a act ot grace, this time was ex- 


ich has been made against the steamship company Bo 


te against 
okai: “That ite 


a pro 
igno: 
and 


ial Set seg furtherjstated that the New York coffee importers had said 
that unless the port of Newport News was closed to the importation of cof- 
fee that it would be necessary for them to import coffee there. The logical 
conclusion from this position is that the West and South can be served 
cheaper through Ne rt News, and that their supremacy over those sec- 
tions would be lost if they undertook to meet such competition through the 
more costly port of New York—more costly in port charges, more costly in 
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freight ch: to the Southand West. This strikes us as an indorsement 
of the port of Ne rt News. 

This is not all of the evidence that we have of this conspiracy to discrim- 
inate t the importation of coffee at the port of Newport News. We 
have it from the lips of Mr. C. P. Huntington, one of the largest, if not the 
8 stockholders of the Brazil line, and the dominating spirit in shaping 

policy. 

In an interview with a representative of The State newspa) he was 
asked the direct question whether his line would persist in ref to bring 
coffee to Ne rt News after July 1 for the importers of Richmond. At 
first he evaded an answer to the question. When pushed to the wall, he said 
that his line brought a great deal of coffee to New York, and was therefore 
bound to listen to the demands of such large customers. was a virtual 
confession of what had 3 been tted by the president of the line, 
of a conspi with the New York coffee importers. 

No demand been made as an original proposition to force the steam- 
ship company to come to Newport News if it did not care to do so. It has 
simply been claimed that if it failed to afford a better service to Newport 
News, as it to do in consideration of a bounty from the Government, 
that it should not then be awarded that bounty; and, second, it has been 
contended that if the steamers came to Newport News, whether with or 
without subsidy, they could not refuse to deliver coffee there upon the same 
rates as to New York, as it had formerly done. 

Itis admitted that the business at Newport News has outgrown, mar 
rily, the facilities there for handling it. It is also known that $1,000,000 is 
now be spent there in order to meet the demand of the business. And 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com assures us that by the 15th of 
A t next they will have facilities for oading at one time 2,000 cars of 

ht, and berth room for vessels commensurate with these facilities; and 
further, that it is the purpose of the company to make further improve- 
3 80 — to keep full pace with the immense traffic movement developing 
att 

NOW, the Brazil line does not declare that it will not come to Newport 
News. It wegen says that it will not bring coffee to Newport News, because 
it interferes the coffee imvorters of New York. 


Here we have information of an attempt on the part of this 
company, at the dictation of a few importers of coffee, to place 
the people of the South and West in the bonds of a commercial 
slavery. The merchants and business men of those sections of 
our country have sent here their protests against such wrongs 
and outrages, and have united in petitions that some provision 
similar to that proposed in my amendment shall be embodied in 
an act of Congress. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that no point of order will be raised 
against it, and that it will receive the unanimous indorsement of 
the House. Let us have anemphatic reprobation of the coaduct 
of those who have been acting in contravention of the settled 
policy of both the National and State Governments as repeat- 
edly enunciated in legislative acts. Surely, when the solid men 
of the country are addressing us in such earnest terms we will 
not turn a deaf ear to their entreaties. When the people are 
struggling to be released from the clutches of the rapacious rob- 
bers who control transportation we should give heed to their 
petitions. The Congress should not contribute to the continu- 
ance of such injustice as is complained of by paying bounties or 
subsidies to those who have committed it. The money of the 
people should not be bestowed upon those who are engaged in 
unholy combinations for the destruction of their interests. 


APPENDIX A. 


[Extract from the minutes of a general meet of the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce, held April 14, 1892.] 


A communication was then read from the Southern Wholesale Grozers’ 
Association, inviting the attention of the Chamber to the resolutions 
adopted in the annual convention of that body, held in Memphis the 25th 
and 26th ultimo, relai to the discrimination of the United States and 
Brazil Mail Steamship mpany against Newport News as a port of entry 
in the interest of New York importers, and sugges action on the part of 
this Chamber. In pursuance of this suggestion the following resolutions 
were offered and adopted: 

has been 
ew York 


Whereas the Unit 

razils from the year 1882 until December 
that whole period has received every encouragement poa 
esa e and Ohio Railway Company, whose prin pa 
tracks, plate, and other terminal facilities for steamer connections are lo- 
cated at that and has received their continued patronage, until now 
shipments from ond are made by it almost to the entire exclusion of 
all other means of transportation to the Brazils; and upon the passage by 
Congress, March 8, 1891, of “An act to provide for ocean mail service between 
the United States and foreign ports, and to promote commerce,” at the so- 
licitation of this steamship com: y. and with the most positive assurance 
from the authorized representatives of it, that the service at Newport News 
would not only be continued, but would be greatly improved in the event of 
a subsidy being obtained, this chamber, through an uential committee 
of its members, headed by its president, waited upon the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and advocated the claims of the United States and Brazil Mail Steam- 
ship Company to the contract for the ocean mails between the United 
States and Brazil, upon the und that the existing and prospective service 
of the company at Newport News entitled it to such aid and encouragement 
under the provisions of the subsidy act; and the Postmaster-General, in un- 
qualified terms, decl: if in full accord with the views of the cham- 
ber respecting the importance of Newport News, and that he would be in- 
clined to consider favorably the claims of this company, but would in no 
event award this contract to any company upon terms that did not amply 
protect the interests of the port at Newport News and the sections of coun- 

try tributary thereto; and 
ereas it appears that in consequence of the rapid increase in the vol- 
ume of shipments at Newport News, and the temporary difficulty in giving 
these steamers the full accommodation and quick dispatch they had hereto- 
fore enjoyed, that they have ceased to call at Newport News or have called 
irregularly since December 1, 1891, and it also appears from arecent publica- 
ticn of the utterances of the new sident of this line that there isa 8 
sition on his part to assume that it is not to the interest of the line to at 
that port; and it also appears from the utterances of the same official, as 


> 
t in theen- 
ork the most 


vest a 


hip enterprise, 
the advantages of the harbor forsafe Teton, and convenience of position 
with reference to the ports of this and foreign countries have 


dezvous for marshaling 
and its importance as an entrepôt for commerce 


curred com in calling at 1 7 News, 
inert about #400 per steamer and the loss of time 


1 1 its shortest and most economical lines: Therefore, 
eit resolved, 1. That we call upon the United States and Brazil Mail Steam- 


its assurances an 
and 


port News upon a ty with the 
and importers at New York, as it wasclearly indicated 
it would be the popom of the tion to require, 
both by the Postmaster-General his excellency the President of the 
Luas ir won oe occasion of our conference with them at Washing- 
ton and 9, x 


to our commi 


rocers’ Association, adopted in the convention assem- 

bled at Memphis March 25, and the resolutions of the nie | Chamber 

of Comm: by April 1, 1892, condemn- 

ing the proscriptive and obstructive policy o line in the matter of cot- 
thi of Newport News; and as the 


ganization of city we ae express our a ation 


copy of these meral, to our Sena- 
tors and Representativ to our sister ci and 
the trade centers South and West interested in this question and in the im- 


A copy from the min 
{SEAL.] R. A. DUNLOP, Secretary. 


[Extract from communication of Col. John B. Purcell, of Richmond, to the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, May 20, 1892. 


PROSPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


Iam advised that arrangements have just been entered into by one Rich- 
will be im- 


com: 
receipt of letters from ten Western points, showing over 1,000,000 pags of 
B coffee receiyed annually via New York, the transportation of which 
might be affected, the rail rates from Newport News as favorable or 
more so than from New York. And this list does not ude 2 Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Kansas City, and Memphis, which are yet to be from, 
and all Southern centers, much nearer Newport News than New York. 

The Louisville letter to the secretary says: Although not called for in 
Sher letter, I will say most of the coffee received here from the port of New 

ork is aires via Ne rt News.” The letter from Denver says: “Iam 
informed that all our coffees come from the port of New York; even Mexi- 
can coffee, by some unnatural combination, tomes from New York, when it 
would bé much nearer and more convenient to send it directly the sec- 
tion where it grows to this city.” With a fighting chance, the possibilities 
of Newport News as an entrepot for coffee might make this route of first im- 
portance. i 


APPENDIX B. 
RICHMOND'S COFFRE TRADE—AOTION OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
PETERSBURG ON THE PROPOSED DISCRIMINATION. 

At a meeting held by the Chamber of Commerce of Petersburg, Va., on 
April 1, the undersigned were appointed a committee to take into considera- 
tion the order alle; to have n issued by the president of the United 
States and Brazil Mail Steamship cae ee its officers or agents 
to decline to receive coffee for the port of Newport News, Va., after July 1, 


892, 

Whereas this unjust and what we deem illegal discrimination is a mat- 
ter of great concern to us and a serious blow to our American principles 
and contr. to all commercial laws. 

Resolved, 1, That we are in full accord with the views as expressed by the 
committee of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association at the convention held in 
the city of Memp! the owners and officers of 
the United Sta pany to gi 


South 


we will then consider it our duty to look to other sections than New York 
for our future supplies, 
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Resolved, 3, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Postmaster- 


Genéral, to our Senators and members of Congress from Virginia, and call 
their attention to the fact that this line of steamers expect a subsidy 
from the General Government to promote trade. 


JAMES T, D'ALTON, 
BARTLETT ROPER, 
JOHN A. GILL. 


APPENDIX C. 


A CASE OF DISCRIMINATION—ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE GROCERS PROTEST 
AGAINST THE ACTION OF THE BRAZIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


At the meeting of the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, lately 
held at Memphis, Tenn., the Richmond coffee importers presented a case of 
discrimination in favor of New York and against Newport News, which has 
since attracted widespread attention, and now promises to assume a national 


importance. 

Newport News is rapidly developing as a port of considerable prominence 
in outward-bound shipping, and a few coffee importers in Richmond, recog- 
nizing the importance of a healthy competition, began to import coffee via 
Newport News. While the business was in its incipiency no attention was 

id to this e eee by New York coffee importers, and the United 
Brazil ip Company landed coffee at Newport News at the 


deat gS News, inward bound, did not stop 
wport News to load outward bound, brought 
im: As soonas this business threatened 


cir trade from them un- 


z pany, as well as of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio e. at once notice on the Richmond im- 
dah ANNO RONIN MOD A vering coffee at the News on and after July 2. 

information, as may well be su roused the ire of the 
Richmond people, and they are strenuous efforts to have this order 
8 and the threatened tion against Newport News done 
away 


The importance of this matter may not appear at first sight, but the fact 
is that it affects not only Richmond but the entire South and West, because 
it drives all the trade into the hands of New York im and 


com) 


or mote commerce.“ 
Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
tives from eighteen trade centers of the South, 
pital of over one hundred ms and contro 
undreds of millions annually, nati took a deep 
and sees in this attempt on the part of New Yorkim 
if such were needed, of the unscrupulous methods that are often resorted to 
1o maintain a supremacy which the present condition of affairs does not 
justify. 
Direct importations are now made to every trade center, and the mercan- 
tile Lc ‘practiced upon to rid itself of the 


composed of representa- 
representing a Leb 5 — 
trade àmoun 


ting to 
terest in this matter 
rters further evidence, 


healthy com: has . of 
the import business, they are na bitter in their to 
avery community that dares make an effort for commercial li and in- 

e ence, 

—— as above stated, is not of a local character, but is of the dee 
importance to the commercial interest of the entire South and West; it is 
waged on the eternal les of right, and can not fail to draw not only 
the earnest attention, but the undivided support of all who believe in the 
American 0 play. As will be seen in the resolutions of the 


Southern wholesale Payee oy representatives in from the South- 

master-General, and the press of 

ert to assist in bringing the 
e. 

ar T special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Associated Wholesale 

0 pve) of St. 1 aa matter of the discrimination of the United States 


ewport News was 7 nore 
was 4 

„The Associa with much 
interest the effort made 


er! on now threatened rt 
zil Mail 8 , and concur in the action taken by the 
convention of oe uthern Wholesale Grocers on this important matter. 

e this 


by the friends 


criminate against a and against en mer- 
chants and communi ly when done as intimated to us, at the 
dictation of rival importers, a mode of diametrically 


those acts of Congress w! 
mote the interests of the entire country and 
f a contribution on a large part of our 
any one favored locality. 


TARASA by our legislators to 
to refuse to countenance the 


We recognize in the 


develo: and W. and earnestly request that 1255 5 ee 


est, 
ty consistent with law and equity be gi 


ble fac: ven, not only to 
News, but to every other port and every other on that earnestly strives 
to compete in the race for commercial e: and thereby promotes the 
9 and adds to the direct im tion of our entire ponni: 
“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions ed to our Represen- 
tatives in Congress, to the president of the Southern Who Grocers' 
Association and to the Richmond Grocers’ Association. 


“ Resolved, That we will do all in our power to carry out the intent and 

spirit of the above resolutions, so far as it is in our power to do so, as mer- 
ts, importers, and citizens.“ 
APPENDIX D. 
BRAZILIAN COFFEE TRADE.—DISCRIMINATION AGAINST NEWPORT NEWS BY 
THE UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAMERS DENOUNCED. 

ve are requested to pfiblish the following letters, which explain them- 

selves: 


s Sr. LOUIS, Mo., April 11, 1892. 
DEAR SIR: At a special meeting of the board of directors of the Associated 
Wholesale Grocers of St. Louis the matter of the discrimination of the 


United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company against Newport News 
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was presented and after thoroughly discussing the question the following 


was ado 

The Associated Wholesale Grocers of St. Louis gins 5 with much 
interest the effort made by the friends of Newport Ni to avert the dis- 
crimination now 5 N said 
zil Mail Steamship Com: 


en ing 5 

done, as intimated to us, at the dictation of rival importers, a mode peed pee 
cedure diametrically opposed to the liberal spirit of our times and er- 
mg a spirit of malicious interference with the prosperity of an entire section 
of our coun 

We earnestly request the United States authorities not to be a party to = 
measure calculated to pervert those acts of Congress which were intend: 
by our legislators to promote the interests of the entire country, and to re- 


ty. 
We recognize in the wth of ration to the’ News an re rtant factor in the 
t, and sori eta e 


Resolved, That we will do all in our power to carry out thei mites and spirit 
of the above 5 so far as it is in our power to do so, as merchants, 
importers, and citizens. 

Very respectfully, 


ERNEST ROBYN, Secretary. 
Mr, E. G. LEIGH, Jr., 
Richmond, 


. 


ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., April 13, 1892. 
DEAR SIR: Ata meeting of the board be directors of this exchange, held 
this day, the ee seep ES were ad: 3 
St. been informed that the 


The Merchants“ creer tg 
United States and Brazil Se Company has issued an arbitrary 
Newport News, that from 


would decline to deliver ¢ coffee there 
as they had done heretofore: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Merchants’ is in favor of an unrestricted 
9 for supre: and trade among all various ports of this country. 

Resolved, That the e dev opment of el ory News as a port ofentry is a 
matter of vital importance to the annro est and South. 

Resolved, That a 5 addressed to the officers of the said 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Com , requesting them that 
Newport News be given by that line at least as g ‘a service as was form- 
erly afforded it—namely, that all their steamships shall stopat Ne News 
on their outward trip and deliver there coffee from the zils at the same 
rates of freight it gives to the soni ot oot be York. 


Resolved, t the Postmaster-General not to awardany contract 


is 
out the spirit of said act; = Song EE 


assistance in the effort of the South and West to do a with this discrim- 
ination and consequentinjustice to Newport News and entire section of 
our country. 

aola That aco yot these resolutions be sent to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Richmond, the Wholesale Grocers’ tion of Richmond, 
and the president of the e Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Memphis. 


5 GEORGE H. MORGAN, Secretary, 
Mr. E. G. LEIGH, JR., President. 


-APPENDIX E. 
UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL STEAMSHIP LINE—SOUTHERN PAPERS MUCH 
EXERCISED OVER DISCRIMINATION AGAINST RICHMOND. 

The Knoxville papers are very much interested in the subsidy asked for 
the United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Line and the conduct of 
at 9 refusing to deliver more coffee e ants 

effort to use 6 which be * 8 Se 

up a steamship line which will ey — 

the benefit of 33 has —.— very 5 ig ng 
po: who express t! 5 very forcibly on the 

subject, as will be seen by the: following articles 


UNWARRANTED DISCRIMINATION. 
de eae crea Tribune. 1; 


Among the acts of the Fifty-first Congress priae 

mail service between the United States and tox ign ports, and to promote 
commerce.“ The object of this act is not onl, 0 
mote promote aba encourage commerce between t! 
75 States and Brazil mship king to 

of this subsidy act, but under facts that have been neveloped it appears 
that 2815 > not entitled to the subsidy, which, if awarded it, would amount to 
$226,000 per annum. The steamers of this line ply between New York and 
ton touching at Newport News en roule, which, as a 3 and receiv- 
furnishes the vessels of the company no inco erable patron- 
age. Richmond merchants have been importing coffee direct from Brazil to 
Newport News, which redounded to the advantage of the trade in the South 
and which has interfered with the coffee ron tah in New York. 
The 8 is that the New York sia hey have bro t influences to bear 
on the company operating the above line of steamers w has led the com- 
pany to notify the Richmond importers that after July 1 it will deliver no 
coffee at ehh to News, thus giving the New York importers a monopoly 
of the business and compelling the trade of the South to buy from them at 
a great disadvantage in ht rates. Now, there is not 
steamship company from ting against the me: nts receiving 


vantage to 
pis — is serious objection to the 
under an act to increase 


tries, when as a matter of fact the com) oposes to engage in a deliber- 
8 against Southern pase in ad and in favor of New York 


This subsidy is ja Se of the public funds collected from the whole peo- 
ple and it would short of an outrage to award it to a steamship 
company that proposes to deliberately violate the letter and spirit of soe -2 
of Congress by discriminating one section of the country and in 
vor of another section. This tion is the result of the Pre stra ot 
the large New York importers that the com 8 deliver ae coffee to the 
Southern importers, as they interfered with trade. If in the face of 
these facts the Postmaster eral awards the 8 to Mr. Hun on's 
line of steamers he will deserve the censure of the public and especially of 
the people of the South and Southwest, who are very much interested in this 
matter and who are largely affected by the outrageous discrimination. 
Every board of trade and chamber of commerce in the South should look 
into this matter and enter an emphatic protest against awarding thesubsidy 
to the above line of steamers. 


[Knoxville Journal.] 
CONCERNING SUBSIDIES. 


That the South will be one day one of the most potent commercial sections 
of the United States no one doubt who has studied its conditions, knows 
its resources, and appreciates its growth of late years. In all respects it is 
God- 8 and but for the baneful effects of its 3 of slavery would 
to-day be in the co position of the Nort! 

But it must be borne ste y in mind that the South has a stern chase be- 
fore it and a stern chase tries the pluck, the endurance, and the swiftness of 
the hindmost vessel as none other can. The South must labor hard toreach 
the head of the procession. Eastern merchants and manufacturers have all 
the advantages of money and power and only the disadvantage in natural 
resources and facilities. 

The Journal has always been an advocate of subsidies to 1 es. 
The great commerce of England owes much to the fostering care of British 
statesmen who have not feared the demag: ery about spending the peo- 

le's 3 That forethought, mate! g as bounties, we may weil 

tate. 

And one strong reason for the advocacy of the policy of the bounty-giving 
has been that in the 8 of the Journal it won Daid up lines of steam- 
ers sailing from Sou erh: ports, thus building up the South. We are, asa 
nation, endeavoring to bind to us with EEEE ti naire 5 South American re- 
publics, and pray added tie aidsin upbuilding the So 

o 


they should be given only to those lines that will 
a g and absolute im ty as regards the vari: 
touch and the various merchants do’ business in them. There should be 
the Journal F 
fuse to contract with any line that is not absolutely im: 
tial. The subsidies should not be used to thwack a rival town or & val 
merchant for the 8 of a favored city or a fayored firm. 

A case is in hand, and if the allegations be true, as the Journal believes 
them to be, the action of the P fice Department will be closely watched 
by business men all over the South and W. 

The harbor of Newport News is shone the. center of the great Atlantic 
coast line. It is a natural entrepôt tothe South and West. Alineof steamers 
— mo running from New York to Brazilian ports and touching at Newport 


— the importers of Richmond have been ma large importations 
of coffee from Brazil. The business was growing. vantages in freight 
rates enabled them to do business in the South and West, and their increas- 
ing trade warned New York that another important industry was threat- 


ened. 

To check this decrease, the large importers of New York city have entered 
into an er or a conspiracy, for that is the better term, with the 
owners of the line of 9 and after J uly 1 the latter will refuse to dis- 
charge coffee at Newport News. No reason isassigned save that the owners 
of the steamers must oblige their largest patrons. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Richmond has taken the matter in hand, and 
it is likely that like action will be taken by similar bodies all over the South 
and West. The Postmaster-General will be asked to refuse tocontract with 
the line on a subsidy basis until some concessions are made for the benefit 
of the Southern and Western trade. 

Itis stated that Knoxville is interested in the matter ofsix or eight thou- 
— dollars, 5 par difference in freight rates from New York to Knox- 

e and Richmond to Knoxville on the coffee brought to this market, and 
My Ghe wholesale points in the South and ee are similarly interested. 


Antioption Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. SETH W. COBB. 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 6, 1892. 


Under suspension of the rules, Mr. HATCH having called up the bill (H. R. 
7845) defining “options” and futures.“ imposing ial taxes on dealers 
d req such dealers and persons engaged in selling certain 

products to obtain license, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COBB of Missouri said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under consideration is one to which 
every member of this House should give careful thought and 
thoroughly analyze before casting his vote. In my opinion it is 
fraught with the greatest evil, and is by far the most dangerous 
measure that has ever come before the American Congress. Its 
inevitable effects upon our commercial prosperity, by so radical 
achange in our established business methods, should at least 
prompt us to give it a serious and impartial hearing. 

I beg to your attention to what I consider would be the 
pracie working of the provisions of the bill and the results 

om a business man’s standpoint, and to point out the evils that 


urnal believes in giving pubeidies, w believes also that : 


340 
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are sure to follow, which, in my opinion, greatly overbalance the 
benefits even to the farmer in whose interest it is d to 
have been framed. I claim that the passage of this bill must of 
necessity utterly destroy our export trade, and eventually bank- 
rupt the farmer, who is deluded into the belief that trading in 
futures depresses prices. A more mistaken idea never existed. 

Pass this measure and you will find that milling trusts, eleva- 
tor trusts, and grain trusts will spring up, asif by magic, and 
control the product of the country. Does a miller want to pay 
$1 a bushel for wheat if he can potit for 75 cents? Does a packer 
want to pay 6 cents per pound for hogs if he can buy them for 4 
cents? ence comes this new-born interest in the farmer, ex- 
hibited by the great syndicate of Minneapolis millers, with their 
hundred elevators, and the pork-packing interests that are be- 
hind this and the Washburn bill? This class of men has forced 
this unjust and ruinous measure into Congress, and the same 
men, under its provisions, can and will control the commerce of 
the country ifit . The innocent farmer submissively walks 
ap and puts his neck into the noose that will be tightened by 
these monopolists, and he will awaken, too late, to the realiza- 
tion of his helpless situation. 

It is a well-known fact that during the first sixty days after 
harvest 75 per cent of the grain, especially wheat, is sent to 
market. It is usually shipped from the thrasher, as but few 
farmers have conveniences for holding, even if they were not 
compelled to have the money to meet matured or maturing ob- 
ligations. Curtail the number of buyers, eliminate future trad- 
ing—speculation, if you please—from the market, and the millers, 
the elevator, and grain combines or trusts would dictate the 
prices, as they did many years ago. If they are good business 
men naturally they would want to buy as cheaply as possible. 
They could make their own price to the farmer and coun 
shipper, and, when the surplus was safely stored, the farmer h 
8 more to sell and they controlled the situation. Increased 
valuesmight follow, it is true, but who would be the beneficiaries? 
Would it be the farmers? Decidedly not. 

Why, I remember very well, Mr. Speaker, twenty-five years 
ago, before we had any elevators to speak of, no export trade 
and no speculation, I have seen the millers of St. Louis break 
the price of wheat 10 cents a bushel in a single day, when flour 
did not change a farthing. About Friday of each week, during 
heavy receipts, the millers would drop outof the market; Satur- 
day they would buy nothing; commission merchants, having to 
meet their sight drafts and knowing that Sunday’s and Mon- 
days’s receipts would have to be cared for and marketed, were, 
in many cases, bound to sell. The miller was indifferent; flour, 
he would say, was very dull, he could make no sales. Finally 
they would get together and agree to take the wheat at, say, 10 
cents decline from the last sales. In vain did the commission 
man protest. There were no speculators to help him out, there 
were no elevators in which he could store this grain and get 
money on the certificate. He was at the mercy of the grinder, 


and he got well ground. 

This bill will virtually bring us back to the same condition of 
things. Speculators will be driven out of the market, because 
they can not sell for future delivery until after they become the 
bona fide owners of the article mey want to sell. 

The exporter who receives a cable order, as I have frequently 
done, for cargoes one, two, three, or four months ahead, can not 
fillit. Why? He must send to the country or hunt up some of 
these combines that have the goods and buy the same before he 
can answer his customers. At present he goes on the market 
and buys the future for the month or months required, and in 
an hour the trade is closed with his foreign customer. 

Would you force him to hunt up the man with the wheat be- 
fore he can do this? If so, it will never be done. What does the 
exporter care whether he buys from a speculator or an owner? 
‘All he wants is the article he bought when the contract matures, 
which, under the rules of our exchanges he can demand, and, if 
the seller is in default, he has the rig! t to goon the marketand 
buy the grain for his account, the seller being obliged to pay all 
the damages. Does this hurt the farmer? 

It must be remembered, Mr. Speaker, that we have to compete 
in foreign markets with the grain-growing world, and we find it 
difficult now to hold ourown. Weare building up a magnificent 
trade, and can easily market our surplus; but ange our priy- 
ileges, hamper us in our dealings, and you will find, when too 
late, that you have killed the goose that laid the golden egg. 

I have been in the grain receiving and exporting business for 
twenty-five years, and claim I ought to know something about 
it; not as much as the authors of this bill, perhaps, but during 
that time I have handled as much as most houses in this country, 
so speak from experience when I tell you that it will be utter 
impossible to move the surplus product of this country on a cas 
basis or on the theory of absolute ownership before a transaction 
can be entered into. 


I will take the last immense crop, Mr. Speaker, and show you 
the advantages, the vast benefit to the farmer and to the country 
of this very 1 57 of future trading. 

The crop of 1891 was short in Europe, and early in the season 
millions of bushels were bought in America for future wants at 
prices ranging from $1 to $1.10. I will state for the Pian 
illustration of the working of the business that in February, 
March, April, and May of 1891, and while the grain was grow- 
ing in the fields, millions of bushels were bought in America for 
July, August, and September delivery for account of importing 
merchants in France, England, and Qanman which they there 
sold to arrive, and against these purchases they contracted for 
ocean-freight “futures,” and freight engagements were made 
here for July, August, and September shipments. 

Later on December purchases were made and contracts for 
freights, ete., arranged, and this process is going on almost con- 
tinually from month to month and from year to year, buying 
tt futures,” taking in the grain during the months for which it 
is bought and shipping it out. Now, to disturb any of these con- 
ditions would be certain to throw export business into chaos. 

Foreigners finding later that their crops were better than they 
had anticipated, and that ours were largely above any that we 
had raised previously; that there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting all they wanted and when they wanted it, dropped out of the 
market as buyers, and values necessarily depreciated, as we onl 
had a home market (and we shall have nothing else if this bill 


passes). 

Had it not been for these early sales made for futures of from 
one to five months ahead, I am of the opinion that wheat would 
not have ranged at over 75 cents. Was this not a benefit to the 
farmer? The largest crop ever raised was marketed at better 
pe ‘than any crop in ten years past. Does this not show a 

ealthy condition of our trade under existing regulations? And 
yet future trading is ruinous to the farmer and bankrupting 
the country, according to the assertions of self-constituted guard- 
ians of our commercial prosperity. 

But I claim, Mr. Speaker, that Congress has no power to in- 
terfere with the private rights of individuals. If there is to be 
any legislation on this subject, let it be by the States and not by 
Congress. 

I copy from the New York Journal of Commerce the follow- 
ing pertinent article on this subject: 

* * * * * * * 

Congress, not content with the miscarriage of all its previous attempts to 
regulate commercial and financial affairs, would like to try its hand at the 
new invention for the suppression of gambling in the produce markets. No 
one in the country has taken stronger ground than we have inst the 
spirit of speculation which has already been uctive of such widespread 
evil. But it can not be su 4 5 act of Co) and the attempt to 
reach it by that form of 1 ation 1 only interfere with the liberties of 
in any way the practices at which it is aimed. 


the ple without curta 
evil that good may come. 


It is the old scheme of do 


It is better that men should be free to ga ble than that they shoulà be re- 
strained by placing their feet in the stocks. Itis the ultra spirit of the 1700 
now m so many directions. is an admitted evi 


running enness $ 
Then cure it, prescribes the prohibitionist, by — — it unlawful to manu- 
facture, sell, or drink spirituous liquor. shall have his glass of wine 
of beer for fear that someone else who has the same liberty will be- 
come intoxicated. everybody up, lest someone should steal. Even 
1 gambling is more tolerable than an utter su; = of trade. 
oral freedom is worth more to this country and the world than all that can 
be effected by a Government crusade in behalf of moral reform. 


With the rapid growth and development of our country, im- 
proved machinery, rapid transportation, and unlimited resources, 
we should and can feed the world; but to do that, to market 
our increasing surplus profitably to the producer and the ship- 
per, we must have unrestricted commercial relations’ at home 
and abroad. If trading isloaded with restrictions, and the buyer 
must wait for the proof of the legal right of the seller, a risk is 
run and the volume of business necessarily decre: . Ever 
obstacle in the pathway of free 2 must depress values, an 
therefore increases the risk of doing business by curtailing the 
number of dealers who can freely and lawfully participate in this 
buying business. If only a limited class are invested with the 
right to buy for future delivery, it requires but slight knowledge 
of human nature to suppose that the bufer with his egal privilege 
will use it, purchasing his grain at the lowest possible price. 

Will these conditions tend to aid or depress the value of the 
farmers’ productions? Any man of sense knows that in the ratio 
that you reduce the demand—reduce the number wanting the 
same article—you will inevitably reduce the price. Any such re- 
striction of competition in buying wheat immediately after har- 
vest, when all farmers are sellers and when great quantities are 
moved, would reduce the price to the farmer 10 cents or more 
per bushel. Its effects for all time would be the same. Youcan 
not shackle commerce and trade with statutory restrictions of 
any kind, except to promote honesty and the fulfillment of con- 


tracts,without adverse effects. Restrict this buying or selling 
by the narrow, hesitating, detaining process of evidence of own- 
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ership of the actual 
witness its effect in lower values. 

Again, are the farmer and country dealer not benefited by 
future trading? Say a farmer has 5,000 bushels of wheat in his 


grain and other commodity, and you will 


granery in January, and cash wheat was $1 

wheat $1.10, he could sell that wheat for May and carry it for 
comparatively e making $500 by the transaction. ould 
you deprive him of this privilege? The bill giveshim the right 
to sell, it is true, but it annihilates the buyers. You legislate 
the farmer into market and his customer out. You protect the 
seller and outlaw the buyer. No man can do a fu rain 
business under such a law. Business would be restricted to the 
milling and elevator interests, that would never buy futures at 
an advance, as now. They would only buy it as it was offered 
at the distributing market, making their own terms. They 
would know that the grain had to come to them sooner or later, 
then why bid it up on themselves? You have destroyed com- 
petition; you have forced small dealers out of business, and con- 
centrated the trade into the hands of a few wealthy corporations 
that can carry the stocks and sell against them, and manipulate 
the market to suit themselves. I venture to predict, Mr. 
Speaker, that in less than two years after this bill becomes a 
law, if, unfortunately, it should, the farmers of the country will 
rise en masse against its originators, and demand, as one man, 
of Congress its repeal. 

Why, one of the original promoters of the bill expressed great 
surprise that I should opposeit. “Why,” said he, it is as good a 
1 you want; a few houses like yours can control the busi- 
ness in your market.” Precisely so, gentlemen, and if that is not 
the object and intention of this measure, it will be the result, if 
the law is enforced, and one season will convince the honest 
farmer that he has been deceived and betrayed under the guise 
of brotherly love and friendly interest. 

I see, Mr. Speaker, by the provisions of this bill the United 
States Government and the States can do what it expressly for- 
bids citizens to do. The Government, since its orga tion, has 
been trading in futures. You can scarcely pick up a newspaper 
that you do not find advertisements for Army supplies to be de- 
livered at the different military posts in the future. Do they 
ask the bidders if they are actual bona fide ownersof the supplies 
they agree to furnish? I think not. All the Government re- 
quires is that the contractor should live up to his contract or 
pay the forfeit. That is precisely what the buyer asks when a 
nonowner sells grain for future delivery. When the contract 
matures, deliver the grain; if you do not it, that is none 
of my business; get it or pay the difference, that I may buy it 
of others without loss to myself. When he goes on the market 
to fill an export order he does not care whether the seller is an 
owner or a speculator. All that he cares to know is that his con- 
tract is good, and by it he can force him to a delivery when that 
contract matures. 

Why, the whole system of our trade and commerce in every 
branch is based on the very principle underlying this system. 
The manufacturer of every class of merchandise sells and agrees 
to deliver to his customers goods before he has even bought the 
raw material; then why not include the products of the loom, 
the foundry, and the factory as well as the farm? 

For illustration, Mr. Speaker, I will give you a contract for 
future delivery under the rules of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis, between buyer and seller, and the rules governing this 
and all similar transactions. 


GRAIN CONTRACT. 


r bushel, and May 


Sr. Lovis, —— —, 189-. 
We have this day bought of and hereby agree to receive from 
5,060 bushels No. 2 red winter wheat, at —— cents bushel, to be delivered 
uring the month of , 189-, elevators. 
This contract is subject in all 8 to the rules and regulations ot the 
3 r of the city of St. Louis. 
— whea 


GRAIN CONTRACT. 
Sr. LOUIS, — —, 189-. 

We have this day sold to, and hereby agree to deliver to 5,000 
bushels No. 2 red winter wheat, at—— cents per bushel, to be delivered at 
seller’s option d the month of , 189-, in regular elevators. 

This contract is subject in all 5 to the rules and regulations of the 
A ofthe city of St. Louis. 

—whea' s 


These contracts are between buyer and seller on all 
sales for future delivery, and the principals are protected by the 


following rules: 
RULE VIL. 


tract price of the property bought, and further security, from 6 to time, 
to the extent of any advance in the market value above Sellers 
shall have the right to require as security from buyers a deposit of not ex- 

10 per cent on the con of the property sold, and further 


been made as security for the faithful fulfillment of any contracts made or 
that may be made between the parties during the time the deposits shall re- 
main unpaid: Provided, however, That either party ay demand that the 
certificate shall express the particular contract upon which the deposit shall 
have been made, and in such case the deposit shali be applicable only to the 
settlement of that contract. The rini called upon for security or mar; 
shall within one and one-half ours from the time of receiving the 
notice of call, deposit with the party calling, either onally or at his usual 
place of business or with the secretary of the exc ge, the duplicate cer- 
tificate for the same. For the purposes of this rule banking hours shall be 
understood to be from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

SEC. 3. Should any pary called upon, asherein pornea for, fail to d it 
the security or m. ed, within the next g houranda half there- 
after, the party such call shall have the right, if he be the seller, to 
resell the property for account of the delinquent; such resale to befor the 
same deliv as was named in the original contract; if he be the buyer, he 
shall have the right to repurchase the property for account of the delin- 
quent, deliverable at the time named in the original purchase; in either case, 
he shall first communicate to the delinquent, cither verbally or by written 
notice left at his office, or in the office of the secretary of the exchange, if 
the delinquent shall not be known to have a regular place of business, the 
action he has elected to take, and all losses or damages on such defaulted 
contract shall be at once due and payable, the same as though said contract 
had fully matured. 

RULE VIII. 


RULES ON DELIVERIES, 
SECTION 1. On time contracts, for either buyer’s or seller's omon, the time 
of delivery shall be between the hours of9o`clocka. m. and hal 3 o'clock 
. m. of the day of maturity of contract, or of the day in which notice has 
n given to deliver or receive: Pro „That in the latter case the buyer 
or seller has had at least three hours’ previous notice. Notice of delivery 
shall be written or printed, and in the following form: 


“NOTICE OF DELIVERY. 


“Sr. Louis, — —, 188-. 

“ Messrs. A 

` We hereby give notice that we shall deliver to you, or tothe last indorser 
hereon, by 2:20 o'clock p. m. this day, 5,000 bushels No. 2 at — cents 
per bushel on account of our contract sale to you, dated —— —, 188-, at —— 
cents per bushel.” 

The indorsement on the notice of delivery shall be as follows: 

“ We, the undersigned, o atorand indorsers of the within notice, hereby 
agree to the follo g conditions, viz: 


The last indorser must return this notice to the originator thereof by 2 
o'clock p. m. this day, and if not so returned, the originator may deliver the 
grain to the indorser at fault, on the next business day at the above-men- 
tioned delivery price, and must collect, inaddition to the full cost of carrying 
the same, one-third cent per bushel commission for so doing. And in the event 
of the originator of the notice fail to deliver the grain as notified, the last 
indorser shall be entitled to collect from the originator whatever damages he 
has incurred, and the originator of the notice must also pay 82.50 into the 
treasury of the exchange for his default. All differences in regard to deliv— 
eries must be referred to the committee on contracts for future 3 

It is further agreed, that all parties to this notice continue their liability 
to each other for the fulfillment of the contracts referred to, until the above 
grain is delivered and paid for. 

— ——, nator. 
tt . Indorser.” 


Sxc. 2. On all contracts for grain for future delivery, and on sales for cash, 
the tender of a 3 of the same color, in whole or in part, than the 
ee Wher Drope rty is sol for future deii uiring to bo 

SEC. en y is sold for future delivery, req Inspec’ 
packed, or weighed before delivery can be made, the buyer shall be competed 
to commence the receipt of it in time to complete the delivery wit! the 
contract time; in case the buyer shall neglect or refuse to do so, the 
seller may cause the same to be done at the expense of the buyer. 


* 716 * 0 * + o 

SÈc. 5. In case any pro y contracted for future delivery is not delivered 

at 8 of contract, the purchaser may consider the contract as annulled, 
or, de’ 


having been made therefor, and money tendered, may demand 
a settlement at the average market value of the property on the 
turity of contract, or may purchase the property on the market for account 
of the seller d the same or next business day, rt dow him at once of 
such purchase, any loss shall be due and payable at once by the party 
in default. In case any property contracted for future delivery is not re- 
ceived and paid for when properly tendered, it shall be the duty of the seller, 
in order to establish any claim on the purchaser, to sell it on the market at 
any time d the same or next business day after such default shall have 
been made, notifying the party in default wit one hour of such sale, and 
any loss resulting to the seller shall be paid by the party in default; but 
nothing in this section shall be construed as authorizing unjust or unreason- 
able claims based upon manipulated or fictitious markets, 


I will also show from the rules of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis that they are as much opposed to the class of trading 
this bill was originally intended to reach as its most ardent sup- 
porters. But in their zeal to eradicate this great and growing 
evil, they strike a fatal blow at legitimate trading, fraught with 
its abuses, of course; but shall we destroy the commerce of the 
country that we may reach the wrongs resulting from the occa- 
sional prostitution of a good commercial law and usage? Is there 
any law, human or divine, that is not abused? But here is what 
our exchange says about options: ` 


RULE IX. 

SEC. 2. All transactio: commonly known as privilege or put and call 
contracts, and all transactionsin future contracts for property, when on the 
basis of money added to or deducted from the contract price, and all deal- 
ings in differences on the fluctuations in the market price of any commod- 
ity—without a bona fide purchase or sale of property for actual delivery— 
shall be deemed irregular, and any such transaction on the part of any mem- 
ber on the floor of the exchange shall be deemed misconduct, ac punish- 
able by suspension or expulsion by the board of directors under the provi- 
sions of Rule IV, section 9. 


Thus it will be seen that they recognize the existing evil and 
would join hands with you, gentlemen, in enacting a law, if pos- 
sible, to suppress it, but this bill makes a clean sweep, good and 
bad go together. 

Must we destroy legitimate business? Must we hamper, re- 


y of ma- 
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strict, yes, bankrupt the commerce of the country thata few evil- 
doers, a few gamblers and speculators may be punished? Must 
we go back to the primitive days of our forefathers, abandon the 
modern plow, reaper, binder, and thrasher, and return to the ox- 


team, reaphook, and scythe? Why, Mr. Speaker, one man can 
produce more-to-day than ten could twenty-five years ago, and 
with half themanual labor. We have acountry with ted 
resources; with our 65,000,000 people we produce 600,000,000 
bushels of wheat, 2,000,000,000 bushels of corn, and other cereals 
in proportion. 

n another decade we shall, no doubt, have a hundred million 
souls, and double our product. We can raise a surplus equal to 
the entire production now, if we can find a market forit. We 
could feed every civilized and uncivilized nation on, earth and 
have some to spare. The future of no country has ever been as 
bright as ours. No RUS has ever been so prosperous, happy, 
and independent. Shall we clog the wheels of progress? S 
we restrict free and open commerce with the world (and we want 
the world for customers, they being now our competitors) by 
such an iniquitous statutory law as the one pro ? The gen- 
tlemen know not what they do, they donot realize the far-rearch- 
ing and ruinous features of the measure. Farmers, honest and 
upright are nevertheless often theoretical, suspicious, dissatis- 
fied; too ready to adopt any ism that is forcibly put before them 
and to believe that the rest of the world is against them. 

I speak in no spirit of enmity to them; they are the bone and 
sinew, the heart of our great country. They furnish by their 
toil the sustenance of the world,and we are all equally depend- 
ent upon their labor,and I would bə the last one to use what 
little influence I might possess to their injury. [neither underes- 
timate their importance nor reflect upon their intelligence when I 
say they are 215 ible. Smarting under real or imaginary wrongs, 
they too readily lend a listening ear to every mounte and im- 
poster that infests the country. hey are drawn into every 
nicely devised swindle and fraud that human ingenuity can de- 
vise. The lightning-rod man, the farming- implement noteshark, 
the sewing-machine crank, and even the ubiquitous book agent 
and patent- medicine vender plys his avocation at their doors. 
Their plausible stories are believed. The mind is ripe for the 
acquisition of new ideas and false theories. When the climax 
comes and they find they have been defrauded, the city man is 
held responsible and roundly abused. 

But Ium not surprised at this feeling, knowing asI do the 
agencies that distribute the seeds of discontent. Brand these 
cranks and demagogues with an indellible mark so you will know 
them, and compare them with the board of trade men, the mer- 
chants and handlers of farm products, after this bill becomes a 
law. We do not fear the comparison nor doubt your honest ver- 
dict. I know they have been deluded and brought into an advo- 
cacy of this bill by misrepresentations and with the assurance 
that it will enhance the value of the product of the farm., They 
have never been so completely deceived, and woe be unto you, 
gentlemen, who are the principals to this deception, when they 
are awakened to a true realization of thefact. The day of reck- 
oning will come, and you will flee from their wrath as from a 


l 8 

93 If this measure becomes a law he will be like the boy the farmer 
caught up in his apple tree. To punish him the farmer left his 
bulldog to guard the tree and returned to the house to watch 
developments. Fortunately for the dog, the boy had a saw, and 
he finally concluded that his only chance was to saw off a large 
limb and let it fall on the dog, and if it did not kill him might 
scare him away. He therefore vigorously applied the saw to 
the limb between himself and the trunk of the tree, and ina 
short time the boy, limb, and dog were all on the und to- 
gether, with thedog on top. I need not say that the boy in this 
case represents the farmer and the dog the monopolist. 

Some of the provisions of the bill, Mr. Speaker, are so pre- 
88 as almost to reflect upon the sanity of its authors. 

t the dealer must register with an internal-revenue officer 
every purehase or sale that he makes, and when the ownership 
changes, no matter how small the quantity, he must rush to the 
revenue officer and pay for a transfer of ownership. Can you 
imagine anything so supremely foolish? To handle the com- 
merce of this grand country on such a basis is impossible. You 
might as well attempt to stop the cyclone with a leaf as to 
confine our commerce to such restrictions and within such nar- 
row limits. 

The friends of this bill claim that there are more bears than 
bulls, and hence free offerings depress prices. This, I assert, is 
not true. There must be a buyer forevery seller or no transaction 
cantake place. Weare told that bears offer millions when there 
are no bulls to take them, and thereby depreciate prices. This 
may sometimes bə the case, but it is invariably when the product 
offered is beyond its consumptive or shipping value. enever 


the depreciation is too great manufacturers, speculators, and 
shippers come in and take the offerings. In every primary and 


distributing market in this country there is abundant capital 
ready to invest if there is a small manufacturing or shipping 
margin,or men that will take the product as an investment. In 
any of these conditions the market is strengthened and the 
farmer is necessarily benefited. We have heard a great deal 
about corners in and provisions. 

I want to ask the gentleman if they ever knew a farmer to be 
hurt by a corner: if so, he had been selling something that he 
did not own? Corners are made and run by what are called 
bulls, the sufferers being bears, who sell something which the 
do not possess, the very class of traders you want to reach an 
which you claim are the vampires of commerce. If a farmer 
has anything to sell when prices are inflated is he not benefited? 
There are some farmers on this floor, and I would like to ask 
them if, when marketing the product of their farms, they do 
not realize better prices when there are a number of buyers than 
can possibly be secured when the number is limited? Competi- 
tion not only increases traffic but stimulates values. Eliminate 
from trade the shipper and the speculator by the abolition of 
future trading and you at once destroy competition and leave the 
farmer to the tender mercies of his new-found friends, the phil- 
anthropic monopolists. 

The advocates of this bill will tell you that dealing in futures 
is just as pernicious, as demoralizing, as unlawful as opeen 
puts and calls, or the lowest class of gambling, They will tell 
you that deliveries are not made on one-fiftieth of the futures 
sold in our markets, even when an agreement to receive or de- 
liver is entered into. For the sake of ar; ent I will grant 
this to be true, that deliveries are not e on an enormously 
large per cent of the futures sold on our boards of trade; that 
speculators mostly make settlements before the maturity of the 
contract. But have not men a right to speculate with their own 
money? Eliminate the spirit of speculation from any branch of 
business and you remove its greatest element of strength. If 
there is no hope of gain there is no incentive, no ambition to 
encourage men to enter the great marts of trade and struggle 
for supremacy. 

Does such a contest injure the farmer or endanger the com- 
merce of the country? Does it depress prices? I say emphat- 
ically, no, but has quite the contrary effect. Is not every man 
who buys a future as much interested in the advance of that com- 
modity as the seller is in a decline? Does he not work as zeal- 
ously to put it up as the other does to put it down? Does not 
this struggle between buyer and seller result in steadier markets, 
thereby enabling the producer to obtain better prices than he 
could otherwise expect? Destroy this competition, leave the 
honest farmer, the millionaire manufacturer, and the elevator 
combine to themselves, as you will if you pass this bill, and you 
will soon find that farm mortgages will multiply and the sheriff 
and auctioneer will be the busiest men in the rural districts. 

There are many products of the farm that are never traded in 
for future delivery that suffer as serious fluctuations as those 
mentioned. Take potatoes for example, the food of the people 
the world over, a substitute for both bread and meat. e see 
them selling one year at $1 per bushel, and the next year at 25 
cents. Is the cause of this ulation or future trading? 
No, gentlemen, and the friends of this measure know it is over- 

roduction, and whenever our crops are plentiful we shall have 
ow prices until we find or create an outlet for our surplus, the 
very thing it seems to me you are so anxious to prevent by un- 
wise and restrictive legislation. 

A few weeks ago we heard many of the ablest men on this 
floor assert most positively that the attitude of the Government 
on the silver qosan was the cause of the low price of farm 
pronom and that the panacea was the free co e of silver. 

ou will hear the very same gentlemen say now it is trading in 
futures. We hear from another quarter it is the adulteration 
of food—to-morrow it will be something else. 

I claim, Mr. Speaker, the true cause, if not found in our pro- 
tective system of taxation, can be traced to an overproduction 
and to exorbitant transportation rates. Correct these evils, and 
foster our export trade that we may market our increasing sur- 
plus, and you will have solved the problem. 

When a farmer has to pay 12 to 20 cents per bushel to get his 
corn and wheat to market, you need not go further to inquire the 
cause of low prices. Cheapen transportation and you correspond- 
ingly enhance the value of farm products, as they must pay the 
costof freight and handling, not only to the distributing market, 
but to the home of the consumer, be that in New England or the 
Old World. Then, if we want to ameliorate the condition of the 
farmer, let us give these questions due consideration. I trust, 
Mr. Speaker, the House may weigh this matter carefully and 
dispassionately. I take it we all want to do whafis right, what 
is best for the people and the country. I honestly and conscien- 
tiously differ with the advocates of this measure, and think no 

ter calamity could befall our commerce than its 1 and 
hope Congress in its wisdom may avert the impending evil. 
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The Needs of the Farmer. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 8, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9089) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture— 

Mr, JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This bill is a rebuke to the complaints made 
here and elsewhere that Congress ignores the wants of the 
farmer. This bill a 8 and the entire appro- 

riation is intended to benefit agriculture. No class of people 

as ever been able to secure all the legislation it demanded; but 
it is apparent that the farmers have not been forgotten. Let us 
enumerate a few of the more important laws in the interest of 
agriculture: p 

1. The Agricultural Bureau was created for the exclusive 
benefit of agriculture; when the Bureau was made a Department 
its chief became the Secre of Agriculture, and has since had 
a voice and a vote in all the Cabinet councils of the nation 

2. The Congress of the United States has been instrumental in 
establishing agricultural colleges in all the States, and has do- 
nated 10,000,000 acres of land tomaintainthem. These colleges 
are for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, and were 
established July 2, 1862. 

3. On the 2d of March, 1887, Congress passed a law establish- 
ing, in connection with these agricultural colleges, experiment 
stations for the pu of promoting agricultural science and 
giving to farmers practical knowledge. These experiment sta- 
tions re proven so satisfactory that the number has been in- 
creased. 

4. The last Congress dalaw making an annual appropria- 
tion of $15,000 to each of the agricultural colleges, to be increased 
$1,000 a year until it reaches $25,000 a year, to be used exclu- 
sively for agricultural and mechanical instruction. This bill 
will provide, when the amount reaches the maximum, a perma- 
nent endowment of over a million dollars a year. 

5. When the farmers’ profits were consumed by excessive 
freights Congress created an interstate-commerce commission 
and gave it authority to demand equal and equitable freight 
charges, and from that time to this the law has been enforced. 

6. Congress passed the oleomargarine bill, which raises reve- 
nue and protects the farmers who sell butter and the people who 
consume it, so that no one is now defrauded or deceived. 

Mr. Chairman, I might name the McKinley law, with its reci- 
procity provisions, and half a dozen other laws which have been 
enacted in the interest of agriculture, but I have named enough 
to show that the farmers have not been so grievously neglected 
as some gentlemen seem to think: I might enumerate the ob- 
jects for which the money og fa ba in this bill is to be used 
relating to the products of the farm, to meat inspection, to the 
seed to be sown, the harvests to be gathered, the diseases of 
stock, the destruction of insects, and a hundred other things in- 
tended to benefit the farmer. 

I think it is only fair toadmit that it has been the aim of Con- 
gress in the main to benefit the farmers of this country ineve 

sible way. The trouble has been in ascertaining what wi 
nefit the farmer and what will not. In addition to what we 
have already done I propose to point out what I conceive to be 
some of the further needs of agriculture. 
INTERNAL WATER WAYS. 


Mr. Chairman, we have about the same number of canals that 
we had fifty years ago, while we have built within this period 
170,000 miles of railroad. Transportation of farm products costs 
three or four times as much by rail as by canal or river and seven 
or eight times as much as by the ocean, and if the farmers are 
to get anything like the value of their farm products they must 
have internal water ways and cheaper transportation. 

The cost of moving freight by teams is thirty times greater 
than it is by rail, and hence we have made great progress 
in building railroads, but the difference between freights by 
rail and water would be a profit to the farmer, and tin no 
injury to the railroads, as experience shows that railroads along 
canals and rivers are the most successful railroads in the coun- 

because of the additional business thereby created. 
he canals should be enlarged instead of being abandoned, the 
rivers that empty into the Gulf of Mexico and run toward the 
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South, should be connected with the lakes of the North, and in- 
termediate water waysshould so intersect the country that every 
farming region would have an outlet by water for its products. 
The Mississippi and Illinois Rivers are now being connected with 
Lake Michigan by the Hennepin Canal. The Ohio River, at 
Wheeling, and the Muskingum River, at Zanesville, should be 
connected with Lake Erie. Therivers at Pittsburg, the Hudson 
River and the harbor at New York should be connected with the 
great lakes of the North. The Hennepin Canal is to be 80 feet 
wide and 7 feet deep, capable of carry steam canal boats of 
largo burden and doing an immense business between the South 
and Chicago. 

All the canals in the country can be enlarged in the same wy 
and made useful in furnishing cheap transportation. If you 
glance over the country you will note that water transportation 
settled the future of every great city. The Erie Canal gave a 
erer impetus to the growth of New York City than any half 

ozen railroads built since. 
THIS IS NO UTOPIAN SCHEME. 

If we had water ways running north and south as we have rail- 
ways running east and west, the very cheapness of transporta- 
tion would compel an 5 of products between the North 

pro 


and South which would be table to both sections. And the 
time is not distant when water ways will be built with as much 
energy as we are now building railways. Additional means of 
transportation must be furnished. The railroads are now taxed 
almost to their full capacity and the demand of business men is 
for more cars and more trains. Our population is growing, our 
cities are multiplying, our internal trade is becoming immense, 
and we can not depend npon railroads for all of our transporta- 
tion, and if we do we can not expect cheap transportation. 

When the Hennepin Canal project was first presented it had 
few supporters. In one Congress it was ruled out on a point of 
order, but its friends pushed on, and I was always glad to help 
them, until they succeeded, and the work is now being prose- 
cuted. I remember when at a large meeting in Marietta, Ohio, 
in 1884, I was called upon to speak with ex-Speaker REED, while 
the audience was waiting for BLAINE, and I said then that there 
was no reason in the world why the Muskingum River should 
not be maintained at the expense of the Government instead of 
at the expense of the State. Some of the people thought that 
such talk as that wasnonsense, but the Muskingum River is now 
being maintained by the Government and will be in all the 
future, and it isa more important river than a hundred others 
which find a place in every river and harbor bill, and it would 
be still more important if it were extended to Lake Erie by some 
suitable water way. 

WHAT ABOUT THE MONEY? 

Can we do this? Can we build water ways all over the country? 
If one-half of the money appropriated in the river and harbor 
bills could be used for internal water ways it would require only 
a few years to accomplish a great deal in this direction; and it 
is the judgment of many of the older members of Congress that 
fully one-half of the money appropriated in every river and har- 
bor bill is wasted. Judge HOLMAN, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, thinks that much more than one-half is 
spent on worthless projects. If this money which is now wasted 
could be applied to these water ways they could soon be made. 

It does not require alarge amountof money to enlarge and im- 
prove an 8 canal. But suppose it does cost a large amount, 
the country is able to furnish it, and better able to furnish the 
money than it is able to do without the canals. They are build- 
inga Ship canal in Greece which is to cost $12,000,000. They 
are building another in England which is to cost $40,000,000. 
The ship canal which is proposed from Pittsburg to Lake Erie 
is to be 100 miles long and is to cost $26,000,000. 

Another is proposed from Philadelphia to New York. But 
these are ship canals and are not the kind of water ways I am 
proposing. I am proposing the enlargement and the construc- 
tion of good canals such as will meet the demands of the coun- 
try through which they pass, on which steam canal boats can 
move to and fro with rapidity carrying 250 to 300tons. France, 
which is smaller than some of our States, has five thousand 
miles of canals and canalized rivers. If we should borrow $300,- 
000,000 and use it in building water ways the expenditure would 
be a good investment and the sum borrowed would be smaller 
in proporiton than the sums borrowed to build canals fifty years 
ago. e have paid a large amount of national indeb ess, 
and why not let the next generation pay something for the ben- 
efits which they will receive? 


A MERCHANT MARINE. 


When we have 8 water ways to carry our 8 from 
the interior to the Atlantic on the east, to the Pacific on the 


west, to the Great Lakes on the north, and to the Gulf on the 
south, we want a merchant marine which will carry them to all 
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parts of the world. American sails should whiten every sea, and 
American ships and American sailors should crowd every port 
on the globe. The buil of these ships would furnish employ- 
ment to mechanics, and them employment for sailors as 
well as create a demand for materials, and would give us such a 
hold on the sea in time of peace that we could not be driven from 
it in time of war. It would enable us to exhibit our products in 
. foreign lands and invite the trade of every country in the world; 
and it would bring to us an income of $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, 


a year. 

8 built up her foreign trade and secured her foreign 
markets in this way, and she now has an income of 8250, 000, 000 
a year from her carrying trade alone. If we carried only two- 
thirds of our own commerce we should have an income from this 
source of at least $150,000,000 a year, besides the opportunity of 
establishing commercial relations with foreign countries. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iwould like toask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. All right. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the gentleman think that what ails the 
farmers is that they do not work hard enough; that if they had 
alittle snap about them and would work more they would be 
better off? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. What I said was in regard toa 
certain class of farmers who work their jaws more than they 
work their land; men who are raising recruits for the People’s 
party; and what I said has been indorsed by the newspapers in 
Towa and Kansas, and I think it will meet the approval of all 
farmers who do not belong to the People’s party, and most of 


em. 
Mr. SIMPSON. You asserted that in your speech a short 
ago, and I was surprised to see you change your views so sud- 


denly. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. What I said was in a contro- 
versy with you, and I still stand by every word I said when it is 
stated correctly. I hold in my hand the 8 Capital, and I 
shall read a short extract from an editorial in this papar in re- 
1 5 to the gentleman’s course in picturing the deplorable con- 

ition of the Kansas farmers: 

BIG COMPLAINTS AND LITTLE REMEDIES. 


The climax was reached in the d to which the great State of Kansas 
has been subjected by the farcical orance and idiotic statesmanship of 
men like SIMPSON, When had to be defended by an Ohio Congressman 
3 to the aspersions cast upon it by our own Representatives. SIMPSON 

his outrageous attacks upon the State to such an extremity of false- 
hood that the Hon. J. D. TAYLOR, of Ohio, a Republican, took the floor to say 
that he owned 800 acres of land in Greenw County, Kans., and received 
the malicious statements 


world gen y. 


This is what the Topeka Capital says in regard to the collo- 
quy, in which I advised certain N to talk less and work 
more, and I am sure the advice is good if taken as I gave it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to ask the 
lation to the merchant marine. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Ask it. 

Mr. DAVIS. The point is this: You stated that we had no 
merchant marine. In 1850 we had as much as Great Britain, or 
all the world combined excluding Great Britain. We had 300,- 
000 sailors upon the seas. Whathas become of that marine and 
of those sailors? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. That has nothing to do with the 
value of a merchant marine. The loss of our merchant marine 

w out of several causes, which I can not discuss now, but its 
. — be under a Democratic administration in 1855. 

Mr. DAVIS. What destroyed it? 

Mr. GROUT. The war. ; 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The war destroyed it largely, 
but its decline began before the war, when English iron ships 
were introduced. 

Mr. DAVIS. There were five ironclads fighting our commerce 
during the war. The war destroyed all of it. The war of 1812 
did not destroy our commerce. Why did the last war? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. We never had such awar as the 
The trouble with you is that you disregard admitted 
You advocate free trade, for instance, when it is known 
that free trade has stricken down the farmers of Great Britain, 
has reduced the price of land in England, and completely para- 
lyzed agriculture. You advocate the 3 system of Gov- 
ernment loans, when this system has bankrupted the Argentine 
Republic. There is a greater percentage of failures in the city 
of New York than there is among the farmers in Kansas, and yet 
men insist that bankruptcy is the inevitable result of trying to 
farm in Kansas. There is a larger number of failures among 
men who attempt to practice law than there is among the Kan- 
sas farmers. No matter how bad the condition of agriculture is 
ween it is of no use to make it appear ten times as bad as 

8. 


gentleman a question in re- 


It does infinite harm to scatter discontent and despondency 


among thefarmers by attempting to show that they are oppressed 
and in the depths of degradation. The descriptions which have 
been given on this floor depict a most deplorable state of affairs, 
and if the condition is half as bad as is claimed the subtreasury 
scheme would be an inadequate remedy. 

Mr. DAVIS. Pharaoh said the same thing in Egypt some 
thousands of years ago. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. It does no | apis to dwell upon 
imaginary evils and picture the horrors of poverty and want 
when you do not propose a remedy which commands the respect 
of any considerable number of people. You only injure your own 
State, keep people from going there sin soak the price of land, 
and keep up the rate of interest by keep g money away. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have been diverted from what I intended 
to say. I wanted to suggest another measure which I think will 
greatly benefit the farmers. I refer to the Hatch bill which 
passed the House on Monday last. It will prevent gambling in 
agricultural products, and enable the farmer to sell whatever he 
produces, according to the law of supply and demand. I wish 
also to refer to the bill which was under consideration a few days 
since which proposed to give free delivery to the mails in the 
rural districts; I advocated it onthe ground that the farmers pay 
as much postage as people in the city, and are just as much en- 
titled to the free delivery of their , and real 1 more, as they 
are e inconveniently situated. This would not 
only brighten life in the country, and bring homes more in con- 
tact with the world, but it would distribute money to localities 
where it is greatly needed, and to this extent increase the pros- 
perity of the farmer. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, I believe in two other things which 
would help the farmers. I believe in a per diem service pension 
law and a Blair educational bill. Every soldier should ba pen- 
sioned and every illiterate should be educated. The one would 
carry money to therural districts of the North, and the other to 
the rural districts of the South. The country needs both of these 

reat measures, and they would do more to strengthen the 

oundations of the Republic than all the war ships of the Navy. 

The money that now accumulates in the great money centers 
would be distributed into every part of the country, and give 
prosperity to the laboring classes and to the rural districts. It 
s statesmanship that the country needs, not demagogism, and 
these are the kind of measures that would relieve the wants of 
the people and distribute money where it is most needed. 

Mr. BLOUNT. How would you get the money? 

Mr.DAVIS. By taxing the soldier to pay his own pension. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. This country has immense wealth 
and unbounded credit, and can do anything that it wants to do. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But the money is not in the Treasury, and 
how would you get it? 

7 . D. TAYLOR. There are various ways of get- 
ng it. 

Mr. BLOUNT. But how? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. If all the soldiers were put on 
the pension roll at once we could dispense with an army of pen- 
sion clerks and pension examiners, and the increased expense of 
ponstoning all the soldiers oyer the present method in ten years 

rom now would amount to very little. The present expense of 
the Pension Bureau is enormous, and the delay results in great 
ek as The expense would be atly diminished if all the 
soldiers were pensioned, as they will be before long anyway, and 
ar might just as well be put on the pension roll at once. It 
will be a matter of economy in the end. 

This Government could borrow money enough to pension the 
soldiers and educate the illiterates and be richer and stronger 
then thanitis now. Ohio and New York borrowed money to 
build canals when the amounts borrowed were greater in pro- 
portion than what we would have to borrow now to make all of 
the improvements I have proposed, besides pensioning the sol- 
diers and educating the illiterates. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Will the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, if you will be brief. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Would 1555 be willing to put the Confed- 
erate soldiers on the pension rolls, too? That would distribute 
the money pretty generally. ‘ 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. No, sir; I would never do an un- 
just thing that good might come of it; but I would educate all 
the illiterates of the South, black and white; make them intel- 
ligent citizens and voters, no matter how much money it would 
cost. I have always favored a measure of this kind. 


Mr. ENLOE. If we educate all the whites and blacks, and 
= a the money away from them, would you not increase their 
misery 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You might think that, but I 
should not. If you educate them and give them a fair 
in the world they will take care of themselves. 


co 
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Mr. Chairman, I have been interrupted so often that I have 
not been able to enumerate all of the wants of agriculture. AndI 
want to say further, as emphatically as I can, what I have said 
on this floor several times before, that if the farmers’ wool had 
such protection as would enable the farmers of the United States 
to have 100,000,000 sheep, there would be no such thing as agri- 
cultural depression in any part of this country. 

The wool would be worth 8200, 000, 000, the mutton would be 
worth $50,000,000, and the lands would be enhanced in value at 
least $50,000,000 more. We have never had the same prosperity 
in agriculture since the tariff on wool was reduced in 1883 that 
we had before; and the Democratic newspapers and the Demo- 
cratic State conventions, and the Democratic legislatures, that 
declared in favor of the restoration of the tariff on wool were 
right, and the present Democratic party that declares in favor 
of free wool is wrong. Give to the wool-growers just what the 
National Republican peste of 1888 promised, ‘‘ adequate pro- 
tection,” such as has n given to tin plate, and you will give 
farming an impetus such as it has not had in many years. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends on the other side of this Chamber, 
who advocate free wool so earnestly, do not seem to know what 
it is that has so greatly reduced the price of cotton. I beg to in- 
form them that they can not put the price of wool down without 

utting the price of cotton down. ere is a price which de- 
Tormis the consumption of wool as well as the consumption of 
cotton, and this price determines whether wool or cotton shall 
be used in manufactures—one can be used as a substitute for the 
other. The low price of wool and the clamor for free wool has 
almost stricken down the cotton-planters of the South as well as 
the wool-growers of the North. There is a common interest be- 
tween these two products, as there is between the growth of wool 
ana all other agricultural products, If you strike one you strike 


The growth of sugar cane and the building up of thesugar in- 
dustry would also diversify agricultural productions and give a 
degree ot erry to all agricultural pursuits, and I eign 
indorse the appropriations in this bill for this purpose. If all 
the farmers raise corn we will have too much corn. If they all 
raise cotton we will have too much cotton. If men are driven 
out of one agricultural industry by its destruction, they will go 
into another and possibly overdo it, and hence it is that the 
farmer who does not grow wool is just as much interested in the 

rotection and prosperity of this industry as the farmer who 
Tem: All of these industries are so interwoven that one can not 
be injured without all being injured. : 

Mr BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield for a question right 
there? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, if you will be quick about it. 

Mr. BUTLER. By what method are you going to bring about 
this diversity of agricultural products? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. By a high protective tariff. 
[Derisive iy hg on the Democratic side} 

Mr. BUTLER. At whose expense? 

Mr. GROUT and Mr. FUNSTON. At nobody’s expense. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then you are going to bring about a benefit 
without it out of an peony. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. rtainly.) That is it. We want 
to build up and protect a great home market where we can sell 
all the products which the soil and climate of the United States 
can ere Nine-tenths of the products of the farm are per- 
ishable and can not be transported to foreign countries. The 
growth of cereals exhausts land, while sheep improve it. We 
want the largest home market that we can have. Under the 
revenue tariff we had before the war the people in my district 
were nearly all farmers and were almost without a market for 
nine-tenths of the products of the farm, but now mills and facto- 
ries and furnaces stretch for a hundred miles along the Ohio 
River and extend into all the towns of the country where they 
have fuel, and now whatever can be produced can be sold. The 
smoke of these great industries is a constant reminder of the be- 
neficence of a protective tariff. 

Mr. DAVIS. While there is this prosperty that you speak of 
in your own State of Ohio there are thirty-five foreclosures in the 
county where I live. There was $64,000 resting on these farms 
before forclosure. After foreclosure there was still $28,000 rest- 
ing on the debtors. 

JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. These debts and foreclosures are 
found everywhere, and have always existed, and I can remem- 
ber when there were many more of them than there are now. 
The 3 55 settlement of the Western States and the temptations 
ol the homestead laws induced thousands of people to emigrate 
and go in debt who would be better off probably if they had not 
ventured so much. But this situation is not found in the West 
more than elsewhere, for I have the annual m e of Governor 


Boies, the Democratic governor of Iowa, of whom the Democrats 


are so proud, and he says in this message thatthe State of Iowa 
was never more prosperous than at the present time. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have the official statement on this subject. 
Governor Boies does not live in 5 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. But I want to read an extract 
from Governor Boies’s message of January 28 last, since the last 
election. 

In penart ape g this duty it is my pleasant pivnom to say that at no time 
in the history of Iowa have her people been blessed with more generous pros- 
perity than they now enjoy. 

Mr. HARRIES. Because they reélected Boies governor. 
Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. It is the Democratic governor 
of Iowa who says this; he enters his protest against the dark 
forebodings and deplorable pictures which these gentlemen are 


making. 

Me BUTLER. I will state to the gentleman that everybody 
in Iowa agrees that Iowa is more prosperous and is benefited in 
1 way a bl years of Governor Boies’s administration. Wo 

agree to that. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Then, Mr. Chairman, there is 
another thing. If the destruction and waste of the liquor traffic 


in the United States could be stopped, and the money used in this 


traffic and consumed by the ple in drink could be diverted 
into the channels of legitimate business, agriculture and every 
other kind of business would be more p rous. 

Mr. CASTLE. What would you do with your barley? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Feed it to the hogs. These gen- 
tlemen say that there is an overproduction of cotton in the South. 
I think they are mistaken. There are thousands of people all 
over the country who are in actual need of more cotton goods 
than they have or ever have had. They suffer for want of cot- 
ton goods, and yet the liquor traffic is allowed to consume in 
this country every year more than a $1,000,000,000. No wonder 
that we have heed es. A thousand millions of dollars would 


buy cotton and wool, iron and steel; it would build houses and 


homes, railroads and canals, and make a great many people both 
prosperous and happy: 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But wedonot make whisky out of cotton. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Why do not these gentlemen 
raise their voices against this traffic and help to rescue the homes 
and families of the poor from this vice? I speak now only of its 
pecuniary, and not of its moral aspect. The latter beggars de- 
scription, but we ought to be able to see the pecuniary loss which 
this traffic entails. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Why do not the people of Ohio buy the 
cotton of the South? We have more of it than we have any use 


for. - 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. If I had the money spent for 
liquor in Ohio every year I could buy all the surplus cotton of 
the South nine times over. s 

Mr. BLOUNT. Does the gentleman mean to say that the peo- 
ple of Ohio drink nine times the value of the cotton crop? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. No, I did not say that. I stated 
that the money spent for liquor in Ohio would buy your surplus 
cotton nine times over. 

There is still another thing. The people in the South and 
West need more banks. You can not expect to have a factory 
or a mill or anything of this kind in a town that has no bank. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We have plenty of banks but nothing to 
put in them. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The other day you tried to re- 
vive the old State banking system, because you said that the 
State banks would bring money into your immediate localities. 
If you would make the law so that national banks could live in 
the South and West you could have just as many of them as you 
need. There is nothing political in the national banking sys- 
tem. In my country there are as many Democrats in national 
banks as there are Rapabltoans. 

Mr. DAVIS. Our party voted against that bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You voted right once, and I am 
glad of it; but there is no reason, Mr. Chairman, why Southern 
peo le or Western people should not have just as many national 

nks as they want, and they would furnish just as much money 
and better money than State banks, but if Congress continues to 
tax them as they are now taxed they will not increase innumber 


5 Ne . 
r. DAVIS. We do not want national banks. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You certainly do not want the 
eh or banking system renewed, because that would not afford 
relief. 

Mr. DAVIS. We want greenbacks. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I thought you wanted silver. 

Mr. DAVIS. We want greenbacks. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. What would be the use of green- 
backs unless you could redeem them in gold? If the Govern- 
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ment would issue all the greenbacks that you gentlemen propose, 
you know, or ought to know, that neither this Government nor 
any other government in the world could redeem them at par, 
or redeem thematall. Andwhen 7 proposed a silver bill you 

ro a cowardly bill. Why did you not propose a silver bill 
that would meet the wants of the country, if what you say about 
the condition of the country is true? y did you not bring in 
a silver bill to compel men to receive silver in payment of debts 
contracted to be paid in gold? 

It is a disputed question whether Congress can make a law in- 
terfering with contracts providing for payments in gold, but if it 
was intended to do this, it should haye been so expressed in the 
bill, so that there should be no doubt as to the intention of Con- 

ress. 
: You brought in a bill that proposed to make por people re- 
ceive silver and allowed the rich to demand gold. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman is altogether mistaken, It 
made the dollar legal tender for every debt, public and private, 
without exception. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Not inthe payment of gold con- 
tracts. 

Mr. DAVIS. We do not want ae gold contracts, 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. y did you not put it in the 
bill that silver should be a legal tender in the payment of all 
contracts, including gold contracts? 

Mr. BLAND. It was made legal tender forall contracts, pub- 
lic and private. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

* = $ = = $ $ 
Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The gentleman from Kansas 
r. SIMPSON] is disposed to be quite severe in his attack on the 
opeka Capital and myself. The Topeka Capital is too well 
known to need any defense. In regard to the remarks which he 
attributes to me I need only refer to the RECORD. I never made 
the statements which he attributes to me, as the RECO OWS; 
and this House will bear witness that I have never uttered a 
word or cast a vote on this floor which was not intended to be in 
the interest of agriculture. My remarks referred to a particu- 
lar class of farmers, of which he is a distinguished representa- 
tive. The gentleman has claimed on this floor, and in a speech 
which he has distributed, that— 
There is not a man with sense in this country who would take a farm 
md ie to-day either in New England or anywhereelse while this iniquitous 
is in existence, because he could not make a living on it. 

And on one occasion, when he was uttering views like these, I 
interrupted him and said that I had bought a farm in Kansas 
about a year ago, and paid for it 75 per cent more than had been 
paid for it eight or nine years before. Instead of publishing 
what I said, these ‘‘ calamity” publishers printed in their papers 
that I said that I had pon 700 per cent more than it had been 
bought for. All who heard me know this to be untrue. They 
then proceeded to disprove a statement which I had never made. 

The RECORD shows, and many of you will remember that I 
said 75 per cent, and I said this on the spur of the moment, with- 
out haying any opportunity to make a calculation, And now the 
5 says that he has a letter showing that I paid for this 

d with the stock of a bankrupt cattle company. I did pay for 
the land in the stock of a cattle company, but I never hoard be- 
fore that the company was bankrupt. On the contrary, the com- 
pany was as far from bankruptcy-as any bank in the State of Kan- 
sas. I gave $13,000 of this stock for acres of land, and at the 
time I bought the land the stock was considered worth par by 
every member of the company, and I got the par value for the 
stock I did not use in this purchase. Itis true that some of the 
stockholders subsequently sold their stock for 80 cents on the 
dollar for cash, which they concluded to do when they learned 
that alarge ranch which their stock in pary represented wasnot 
divisible on account of the location of the water. I advised 
against this sale, and always insisted that the stock was worth 
par, and I would not sell my land to-day for what I paid for it in 
this stock unless I feared the success of the People’s party. I 
tried to buy some adjoining land at the time, but could not do so 
at the price I paid for the 800 acres. 

But, Mr. Chairman, counting my stock at 80 per cent, the cash 

id to those who took no land, it shows that I paid in cash $10,- 
00, which is an advance on the cost of the land of 40 or 50 per 
cent. The company purchased the land for cash, and my pur- 
chase, reduced to a cash basis, which I never recognized, and 
which I would not now recognize if a cash offer were made me, 
shows that this statement that land is worthless in Kansas is not 
true; and I am now receiving an annual rent of about $600 a year 
for this 800 acres of land, which is another refutation of the state- 
ment that no man of sense would take a Kansas farm as a gift. 

Then he arraigns me for the crime of being a bank president. 
To this shares l plead guilty. Iam president of the Ohio Na- 
tional Bank 


ere in Washington, which has a capital of 8200, 000. 


This bank was to have been located in Kansas, but the over- 
throw of the Republican party and the election of such men as 
the Kansas Representative caused the stockholders to chan 
their minds and locate the bank here in Washington, where the 
tidal wave of repudiation is not likely to come. He charges 
banks with exacting from 12 to 24 per cent interest, but I can 
inform the gentleman that the Ohio National has two or three 
hundred thousand dollars loaned, and has never charged on an 
loan, so far as I know, more than 6 per cent interest. The b K 
is right here in the city and the gentleman can ascertain whether 
this is true or not. 

He says that I charged the laboring men with drinking too 
much liquor. Every man who is present knows that this is not 
true. I did not say a word about the classes that drink or do 
not drink. Isimply referred to the tremendous loss, the tre- 
mendous waste of money which this traffic causes, and the ruin- 
ous effect it has on all classes, in all kinds of business. Then 
he says that gentlemen of my class steal into a back parlor 
somewhere and have a negro waiter bring the liquor to them by 
the bottleful and thus they escape detection.” 

The gentleman is at perfect liberty to make this charge in my 
district. It would need no denial where I am known. I was 
born and have aver lived in the district which I represented 
three terms in this House. I did not have to emigrate to the 
west in order tocome toCongress. [Laughter.] My present dis 
trict does not embrace the county in which I was born, buta 
Democratic Legislature is responsible for the change. 

And I will say another thing in reply to this mean accusation, 
and that is that my majority was increased a thousand votes 
every time I was acandidate. My predecessor’s majority was 
less than a thousand votes the last e he was elected, while 
my majority was over 5,000 the last time in the same counties. 
Iams g now of the district in which I was born and have 
always lived, and gentlemen may go there and the people will 
tell them whether I ‘drink whisky behind doors” or not. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman from Kansas may know how that is 
practiced, but I do not. I have been against the liquor traffic 
all my life, and haye never hesitated to express my views at any 
supe or pee for the sake of office or honor or emoluments of 
any : 


Duty on Tin Plate, ete. 


SPEECH 
HON. LOUIS E. ATKINSON. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 16, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
2 tte oem ee teat Meet 
Eu act entitled “An act to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes "— 

Mr. ATKINSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration provides for the 
reduction of the duty on foreign tin and terne plates when im- 
ported into the United States from 2.2 cents per pound to 1 cent 
a pound, and proposes further to adopt actual free trade in tin 
and terne plates after October 1, 1894. 

Although the items affected by the bill are not numerous, yet 
the principles involved are general in their character and the 
discussion of the relative advantages of the policy of protection 
to American industries on the one hand and a revenue tariff tend- 
ing to free trade on the other is strictly in order. For if free 
trade in tin plate, which we are now prepared to make here, be 
the ultimate purpose of the Democratic party I assume that they 
can assign equally cogent reasons for placing other products of 
American factories upon the free list. There is no doubt of our 
ability to make tin and terne plate, for the progress in this manu- 
facture already made fully proves this. 

The question is, Shall we make them here or buy them abroad? 
If made here, American artisans will be employed; they will be 
paid American wages; Americancapital will be utilized, and the 
cost, income, and . of the manufacture of these things will be 
expended here and contribute to the wealth of the nation. If made 
abroad, the wages of the laborers employed will be paid to for- 
eign artisans, and the profits will go into the hands of the own- 
ers of foreign capital, and our nation will be deprived of the 
benefit thereof. e issue is broad and comprehensive, and I be- 
lieve that we should settle it in favor of home interests, good 
wages, and sound prosperity. 
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The tariff of 1 cent per pound propona by the billis a revenue 
gy only, and it is vi ly conceded that no tin plate can be 
e in this country if the duty is so low. The Dill illustrates 
the tendency of the Democratic party, which seems to intend to 
reach virtual free trade through a revenue tariff. The debates 
on this subject here and elsewhere and their party platforms all 
show that a tariff for eap is abhorrent to them, and a tariff 
for revenue only is what they would adopt at once if they could. 
I object to this policy because free trade or a revenue tariff has 
always brought this country to bankruptcy and financial dis- 
tress, and American history clearly shows it. 

The free-trade movement which led to the repeal of the pro- 
tective tariff of 1842 is within the memory of many living men, 
and may be properly cited as an example. After the adoption 
of the tariff of 1842 the Democrats inaugurated a deceptive cam- 
paign, as we have always seen them do. They inscribed on 
their banners Polk, Dallas, and the tariff of 1842,” and asserted 
that Polk was a better protectionist than Henry Clay. They 
won by misrepresentation, and Mr. Polk became President of 
the United States. Then the mask was hrown off, and duties 
were reduced to what was considered a revenue basis, in 1846. 
ae newly-elected President in his first annual message, sent to 

ongress in December, 1845, outlined the new Democratic pol- 
icy, and advised the adoption of a revenue tariff. 

I invite attention to his language used on this occasion, because 
he defines the meaning of a tariff for revenue and distinguishes 
it from a tariff for protection, and he discloses the purposes of 
his party at the same time. 


[Extract from Polk’s first annual message.] 
The attention of 


of the Government, 
It becomes important to understand distinctly what is meant by arevenue 
333 the maximum of which should not be exceeded in the rates of duty 
. Itis conceded, and experience proves, that duties may be laid so 
as to h or prohibit altogether the importation of any given ar- 
ticle, and thereby lessen or destroy the revenue which, at the lower rates, 
would be derived from its importation. Such duties exceed the revenue 
raton and are not imposed to raise money for the support of the Govern- 
men 
It Congress levy a duty for revenue of 1 per cent on à given article it will 
produce a given amount of money to the Treasury, and will incidentally and 
D afford protection or advantage to the amount of 1 per cent tothe 
home manufacturer of a similar or like article over the importer. If the 
duty be raised to 10 per cent it will produce a greater amount of money and 
afford greater protection. If it still be raised to 20, 25, or 30 per cent, and if 
as it is raised the revenue derived from it is increased, the protection or ad- 
van lalso be increased; but if it be raised to 31 per cent, and itis 
found that the revenue produced at that rate is less than at 30 per cent, it 
ceases to be a revenue duty. The precise point in the ascending scale of 
duties at which it is ascertained from experience that the revenue is great- 
tis the maximum rate of duty which can be laid for the bona fide pur- 
pose of collecting money for the support of the Government. To raise the 
uties higher than that Urge and thereby diminish the amount collected is 
to levy them for protection merely and not for revenue. ‘ 


The revenue tariff of 1846 was enacted in pursuance of this rec- 
ommendation, and two years afterwards Mr. Polk felicitates 
himself upon the effects of the reduction of customs duties, and 
shows that there has been an increase in the revenues. Again 
I quote from his message sent to Congress in December, 1847. 

Extract from Polk’s third annual message.] 


During the past year the most gratifying proofs are presented that our 
country has been blessed with widespread and universal ity. ere 
has been no period since the Government was founded when all the indus- 
trial pursuits of our ple have been more successful or when labor in all 
branches of business has received a fairer or better reward. 

The act of the 30th of July, 1846, ‘reducing the duties on im “thas been 
in force since the Ist of December last (1846), and Iam gratified to state that 
all the beneticial effects which were anticipated from its operation have been 
fully realized. The public revenue derived from customs during the year 
end on the ist day of December, 1847, exceeds by more than $8,000,000 the 
amount received in the preceding year undef the operation of the act of 1842, 
which was superseded and repealed by it. 


For the purpose of increasing the revenue, Mr. Polk recom- 
mends the imposition of duties upon tea and coffee. 

But with this message his congratulations upon the effect of 
the 8 policy ended. A cloud had arisen which be- 
gan to obscure the bright horizon upon which he had looked 

ith so much delight. The disasters that revenue tariffs have 

ways brought in their train were already in sight, He alludes 
to the depression of manufacturing interests, but he calls it tem- 
porary, and ascribes it to an erroneous cause. I give his state- 
ment in his own words, and gaota from his annual message to 
Congress on the 5th of December, 1848: 
{Extract from Polk's fourth annual message.] 

Severe commercial revulsions abroad have always heretofore operated to 

3 and often to affect disastrously, almost every branch of American 


The temporary depression of a portion of our manufacturing interests is 
the effect of foreign causes, and is far less severe than has prevailed on all 
former similar occasions. 


Unfortunately this depression was not a temporary affair. It 
had its origin in the vicious policy then and now pursued by the 
Democratic party, and nothing but a change in policy would cure 
the evil. © same depression continued, and his successor, 
President Fillmore, called attention to it and its cause and sug- 

estedaremedy, which, unhappily, wasnotthenadopted. Iquote 
rom President ore’s first annual message, dated December 2, 


1850: 
[Extract from Fillmore’s first annual message.] 


Istrongly recommend a modification of the present tariff, which has pros- 
trated some of our most art and necessary manufactures, and that 
cific duties be im sufficient to raise the requisite revenue, and mal 
such discrimination in favor of the industrial pursuits of our own country 
as to encourage home production, without excluding for competition. 

Itis also important that an unfortunate provision in the present tariff 
which imposes a much higher duty upon the raw material that enters into 
our manufactures than u the manufactured article should be remedied. 

A duty laid upon an article which can not be uced country, such 
as tea and coffee; adds to the cost of the article, and is chiefly or wholly paid 
by the consumer. 

But a duty laid upon anarticle which may be produced here stimulates the 
skill and industry of our own country to produce the same article, which is 
brought into the market in competition with the foreign article, and the im- 
porter is thus compelled to reduce his price to that at which the domestic 
article can be sold, thereby thro a part of the duty upon the producer 
of the foreign article. Thecontinuance of this process creates the skill and 
invites the capital which finally enables us to produce the article much 
cheaper than it could have been produced from abroad, thereby benefiting 
both the producer and the consumer at home. In consequence of this the 
artisan and the agriculturist are brought together, each affords a ready 
market for the produce of the other, and the whole country becomes yoe 
perous; and the ability to produce every necessary of life renders us e- 
pendent in war as well as in peace. f 

The warning of President Fillmore fell upon dull ears.. No 
change of tariff policy was made and the second annual message 
of the President told a story of diminished exports, and showed 
the fallacy of the statement that if we want to sell abroad we 
must buy abroad,” The imports continued to be large while the 
exports fell off and an adverse balance of trade of more than 
$24,000,000 showed the beginning of disaster. I quote from the 
annual message of President more, dated December 2, 1851: 

[Extract from Fillmore's second annual message.] 

The values of our domestic tne for the last fiscal year exhibit an in- 
crease of 646,322, At first view, this condition of our trade with foreign 
ene a would seem to present the most flattering hopes of its future pros- 

rity. 
vein oxanitiation. of the detalis of our exports, however, will show that the 
increased value of our rts for the last fiscal year is to be found in the 
high price of cotton which prevailed during the first half of that year, which 
has since declined about one-half. 

The value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was su 

d the incentive of a low tariff and large Ri) a og from abrosd would 
ave greatly augmented, has fallen front $68,701,921 in 1847, to $26,051,373 in 
1850, and to #21,848,653 in 1851, with a strong 3 amounting 
to a certainty, of a still further reduction in current year, 

The aggro te values of rice exported during the last year, as com- 
pared with the previous year, also exhibit a decrease amounting to $460,917, 
which, with a decline in the values of the exports of tobacco for the same 
period, make an aggregate decrease in these two articles of $1,156,751. 

The policy which dictated a low rate of duties on foreign andise, it 
was on by those who promoted and established it, would tend to benefit 
the farming popolanen of this country by 3 the demand and rais- 

for markets. 


tag tne price of agricultural products 
0 E facts, however, seem to show incontestably that no such re- 
sult Mas followed the adoption of this policy. 
On the contrary, notwi the re of the restrictive cornlawsin 
England, the foreign demand for the ucts of the American farmer has 
adily declined, since the short crops and consequent famine in a portion 
have been happily replaced by full crops and comparative abun- 


dance of food. 
The exports of specie to liquidate our foreign debt d the past fiscal 


almost 


year have been 824,263,979 over the amount of specie im $ 
The exports of 2 d the first quarter of the present fiscal pa have 
been 814.651, 827. ould specie continus to be exported at this rate for the 


Tonan three-quarters of this year it will from our metallic cur- 
gency aur ng the year ending 30th June, 1852, the enormous amount of $58,- 
7,08. 


No legislative action was taken upon the President's recommen- 
dation, and in his message of December 6, 1852, he again called at- 
tention to the perils which environed the nation. Again I quote: 


[Extract from Fillmore's third annual message.] 


Without repeating the arguments contained in my former m. in favor 
of discriminating protective duties, I deem it — 5 — to call your attention 
to one or two other considerations affec subject. The first is, the 
effect of large importations of foreign apon our currency. Mostof 
the gold of ornia, gs fast as it is coined, finds its way directly to Europe 
in as fr of goods purchased. In the second place, as our eng arya 
establishments are broken down . with foreigners, the capita! 
invested in them is lost, thousands of honest and industrious citizens are 
thrown ont of employment, and the farmer, to that extent, is d 
home market for the sale of his surplus produce. In the third the de- 
struction of our manufactures leaves the foreigner without competition in 
our market, and he consequently raises the price of the article sent here for 
sale, as is now seen in the increased cost of iron imported from England. 
1 5 and wealth ot every nation must depend upon its productive 

ustry. 

The farmer is stimulated to exertion by finding a ready market for his 
surplus 3 and benefited by being able to exchange them, without 
loss of time or of transportation, for the manufactures which his 
comfort or convenience bag Ged 

This is always done to the best advantage where a portion of the com- 
munity in which he lives is engaged in other pursuits. 

But most manufacturers require an amount of capital and a practical skill 
which can not be co: ed unless they be protected for a time from ruin- 
ous competition from abroad. Hence the necessity of laying those duties 
upon imported goods which the Constitution authorizes for revenue insuch 
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a manner as to protect and encourage the labor of our own citizens. This 
pay would place the mechanic by the side of the farmer, create a mutual 

e of their respective commodities, and thus stimulate the indus- 
try of the whole country, and render n of foreign nations for 
the supplies required by the habits or ties of the people. 

Three results of revenue tariff are here pointed out: 

First. The loss of the gold of California, which was exported 
as fast as it was coined. 

Second. The destruction of our manufacturing establishments 
and the consequent idleness and destitution of the workmen. 

Third. An advance in the price of imported goods, no longer 
kept down by competition with American products. 

ut a new factor was now to be introduced into the problem. 
It gave a . from the danger which in 1852 seemed 
80 inent. In 1853 the Crimean war began, and it continued 
until the summer of 1856. Exports increased, stimulated by the 
demands for food to supply great armies, and the calls for other 
military supplies. The attention of England, our great commer- 
cial rival, was diverted from her industrial campaign against us 
and her V denuded of a part of their 
workmen, who went into the army, were engaged in supplying 
the wants of her troops in the field. Business in the United 
States was stimulated by the abnormal foreign conditions, and 
revenue again flowed into our Treasury. 

In December, 1855, President Pierce in his annual message 
enunciated the following, which is now, I have no doubt, consid- 
ered good Democratic doctrine: 

Extract from Pierce's third annual message.] 

The principle that all moneys not required for the current expenses of the 
Government should re for active employment in the hands of the peo- 
ple, and the conspicuous fact that the annual revenue from all sources ex- 

many millions of dollars the amount needed for a prudent and eco- 

nomical administration of public affairs, can not fail to suggest the propriety 

of an early revision and reduction of the tariff of duties on imports. Itis 

now generally conceded that the purpose of revenue alone can justify the 

imposition of duties on imports; that in readjusting the impost tables and 

schedules, which unquestionably require essential modification, a departure 
from the principles of the present tariff is not anticipated. 

What a familiar sound this has! That money should remain 
in the hands of the people and not be withdrawn by what the 
Democrats call “unnecessary taxation” is the burden of their 
song to-day. 

ever such a statement was justified it was when President 
Pierce wrote this message. Revenye was abundant and every- 
produced in this country was in demand. Employment 

could be furnished to all who would work. Wheat sold for $2.50 
to $3 per bushelin gold. Prosperity seemed to prevail every- 
where. But the Crimean war could not last always. It ended 
in 1856, and then was felt the effects of a revenue tariff in time of 


peace. 
I do not care to describe them in my own language, but I quote 
from the first annual message of President Buchanan, sent to 
Congress December 8, 1857: 
[Extract from Buchanan's first annual message.] 

The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly, and has bountifully rewarded 
the toil of the husbandman. Our great staples have commanded high prices, 
and, up till within a brief period, our 5 mineral, and mechan- 
ical occupations have largely partaken of the gen prosperity. We have 

all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, 

notwiths' all these advan our country, in its monetary inter- 

ests, is at the present moment in a deplorable condition. Inthe midst of un- 

lenty in all the productions of agriculture and in all the elements 

th we find our manufactures suspended, our public works 

vate en of different kinds abandoned, and thou- 
sands of useful laborers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 

The revenue of the Government, which is chiefly derived from duties on 
imports from abroad, has been 8 reduced, while the appropriations 
made by Congress at its last session for the current fiscal year are very large 
in amount. 

Under these circumstances a loan may be required before the close of your 
38 session; but this, although deeply to be regretted, would prove it to 

a slight misfortune when com with the suffering and distress pre- 
vailing among our people. With this the Government can not fail to deeply 
sympathize, though it may be without the power to afford relief. 


But if the revenue-tariff acts of 1846 and 1856 had brought us 
into these difficulties had they the power to extricate us from 
them? Mr. Buchanan’s second annual message tells the story. 
Here it is of the date of December 6, 1858: 


[Extract from Buchanan’s second annual message.] 

When Con; met in December last the business of the 5 just 
been crushed by one of those periodical revulsions which are the inevitable 
consequence of our unsound and extray: tsystem of bank credits and in- 
flated „ With all the elements of national wealth in abundance, our 
manufactures were suspended, our useful public and private ente: s were 
arrested, and thousands of laborers were thrown out of employment and re- 
duced to want. Universal distress valled among the commercial, manu- 
facturing, and mechanical classes. Our manufacturers everywhere suffered 
severely, not because of the recent reduction of the tariff of duties on im- 

rts, but because there was no demand at any price for their productions. 
The people were obliged to restrict themselves in their purchases to articles 
of & necessity. 

th the general 2 tion ot business the iron manufacturers in different 
States probably suffered more than any other class, and much destitution 
was the inevitable 3 oe ma t number of workmen who 
use ranc) 


of natio; 
retarded, our 


from similar causes to 
self-evident that where there is no ability to purchase manufactured articles, 
consequently must cease to be produced. 


these can not be sold, and 


No more graphic description of the embarrassment of that 
period can be given. There was universal distress among the 


commercial, e ere mechanical classes. People 


were too poor to buy when ornia poured gold into the lap 
of the nation at the rate of fifty millionsa year. There could be 
no supply where there was no demand. 
There was no ability to buy and nothing could be sold. The 
people were compelled to restrict themselves to articles of prime 
necessity. Could any ons draw a darker picture? 

When Mr. Buchanan sent his next message to Congress in De- 
cember, 1859, he could not congratulate them on any improved 
condition. A deficit was predicted, but a remedy was suggested. 
Again I quote: 

[Extract from Buchanan's third annual message.] 

It will appear from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that it is 
extremely doubtful, to sey the least, whether we shall be able to pass through 
the present and the next fiscal tees without providing additional revenue. 
This can only be accomplished by strictly confining the appropriations 
within the estimates of the diferent departments, without making an allow- 
ance for any additional expenditures which Congress may think proper in 


their discretion to authorize, and without pro 1 the redemption of 
any 8 of the 820.000, 000 of Treasury notes which have been already 


med. 

Should such a deficiency occur, as I apprehend, I would recommend that 
the necessary revenue be raised by an increase of our present duties on im- 
ports. 

The increase of the duty on imports was the only way that the 
President could suggest to escape from the difficulties that beset 
him and from the distress that prevailed area de the people. 

This advice was unheeded, and was renewed in his message of 
December 9, 1860, from which I quote: 

[Extract from Buchanan’s fourth annual message.] 

It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of the Government 
will require a modification of the tariff during your present session for the 
purpose of increasing the revenue. In this aspect, I desire to reiterate the 
recommendation contained in my last two annual m in favor of im- 
posing specific instead of ad valorem duties on all imported articles to which 
these can properly be sppiot: From long observation and experience, I am 
convinced that specific duties are necessary, both to protect the revenue and 
to secure to our manufacturing interests that amount of incidental encour- 
agement which unavoidably results from a revenue tariff. 

Again the financial necessities of the Government were pre- 
sented and ths impo-vtance of encouragement to manufacturers 
was at last recognized. 

He would make this encouragement incidental, if you 
the Republicans of to-day wouid make it purposely, direc 
fully. 

But the official history of the time when the last revenue tariff 
brought our people to want is not yet complete. The securities 
of the nation were discredited, the country was bankrupt, and 
the rates of interest demanded and paid, were enormous. 

Again I quote: 

[Extract from the letter of John A. Dix, roared Kod the Treasury, to Hon. 

18 185 n chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, January 

18, 1881. 

In answer to your inquiry as to the facts connected with the negotiation of 
the recent sale of Treasury notes, and how the s were applied, [have 
the honor to state, that under the notice issued on the 18th ultimo inviting 
proposals for the exc: of $5,000,000 for Treasury notes, offers at 12 per 
cent or less were made only to the amount of $1,831,000. Offers to exc 
#465,000 for notes bearing interest at rates from 15 per cent to 36 per 
cent were also received. The offers at 12 per cent were accepted; those above 
that rate were declined. 

TOORA Bebe ug the decision of the Department on those offers had been 
made, the assistant treasurer at New York advised the Department thatcer- 
tain parties would take the balance through the Bank of Commerce at12 per 
cent. This pro tion was accepted on condition that the amount required 
to make up the $5,000,000 be deposited without delay. 

The whole amount has been applied to the payment of overdue Treasury 
notes and other pressing demands on the Lysate? 2 
2 (See Miscellaneous Document No. 20, Thirty-sixth Congress, second ses- 

on.) 

A contemporary writer says: 

December, 1860.] 

The credit of the Government had been undermined by the preceding Ad- 
ministration. The revenues had withered away without concern, the public 
indebtedness had been increased, and money could be borrowed only at very 

h rates. When Congress met in December “the Treasury was empty, 
bankrupt. There was no money to pay the public creditors, who were then 
pressing for payment. There was not money to even pay members of Con- 
gress.” The Secretary of the Treasury had authority to issue ten millions 
of Treasury notes at par to creditors or others at the rates of interest offered 
by the lowest bidder after public advertisement of not less than ten days. 
Onthe 18th of December he invited proposals for 25,000,000 of these notes. Of- 
fers at 12 per cent or less were made for $1,831,000, The remaining offers were 
for $495,000 at rates ranging from 15 to 36 per cent. He did succeed in rais 
the small sum of $5,000,000 at 12 centinterest. (See letter on condition o 
the Treasury January 18, 1861, UHaneous Document No. 20, Thirty-sixth 
Congress, second session.) , 


I have now given from official documents a history of the pe- 
riod from 1846 to 1860. 

No more distressing account could have been presented. Can 
anyone among you gainsay its truth? A great nation was pros- 
trated because of an erroneous tariff policy, and yet gentlemen 
on the other side insist upon the adoption of the same policy 
now. Like causes produce like results, and I am convinced that 
the same consequences will follow the free-trade departure which 
we are now asked to make. History should be a light to our 


lease; 
y, and 
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footste 
its teac gs: 

How trivial are the complaints of our present condition when 
compared with the widespread suffering occasioned by the Dem- 
ocratic management of the country from 1846 to 1861. 

Gentlemen shout for cheap clothing for the masses, for chea 

5 Ne 


and a guide to our feet. We have no right to disregard 


twine for the farmer, and cheap bagging for cotton. What 

is all this cheapness if the propie have no means to buy? 

ident Buchanan says that it is self-evident that where there is 
no ability to purchase manufactured articles, they can not be 
sold, and consequently must cease to be produced. 

The inability to purchase then was due to the fact that our 

ie had been taken abroad to pay for goods that we could and 
should have made at home. Our manufacturers corey were 
ruined, our laborers beggared, our mechanics were idle, our 
merchants were insolvent, and our farmers bore a full share of 
the distress. Prices of land declined, and everything the farmer 
had to sell shared in the general depression. The banks were com- 
pelled to suspend specie payments because the gold and silver 
had been carried out of the country to pay for imported foreign 
goods which should have been e at home. 

Excessive issues of paper money had been demanded by the 
people and made by the banks in order to keep business in mo- 
tion, but no specie could be secured when this paper was pre- 
sented for redemption, and the crash came, If our specie had not 
been needlessly sent abroad we would have avoided this disaster. 

Thus ended the last Democratic attempt at revenue legisla- 
tion. 

A revival in every department of business came, but not until 
a pear policy was adopted, strengthened, and continued. 
4 his was but a repetition of the previous experience of the na- 


on. 
From 1783 to 1789 we had free trade in the Colonies, and dis- 
aster, destitution, and insolvency was the consequence. 

The second act passed by an American Congress contained 
the preamble: 

Whereas it is n for the support of the Government, for the dis- 
charge of the debt of the United States, and for the encouragement and pro- 
tection of manufacturers, that duties be laid on imported goods. 

It was approved by George Washington, first President of the 
United States, July 4, 1789, and was intended to be protective of 
American industry. Successive acts increased the duties, and 
under them manufactures increased and new industries sprang up. 

In 1816 a change came over public sentiment, duties were low- 
ered, and in consequence disaster again came. 

From 1824 to 1833 we again had protective duties and prosper- 
ity, and from 1833 to 1842 we tried revenue tariff with the usual 
aitiictions following in its train, “ financial depression, assign- 
monte, banro dpc ruined manufacturers, and a financial crash“ 
which involved our people in a common ruin were the results. 

The 8 under the protective tariff of 1842 was restored to 
prosperity only tocome under the control of the baleful influence 
of free trade in 1846. The result of this misfortune I have al- 
ready fully discussed. 

The Democratic party of to-day stands for the same policy it 
represented in 1833 and in 1846, and if that policy is sapte it 

l not only involve the same losses and the same destruction 
as before, but with our present greater pop eee and vaster 
interests the havoc that will ensue will greater in propor- 
tion. The reduction of duties now proposed and in contempla- 
tion will be followed by increased importations, and we must pay 
abroad if we buy there. Either our securities must be sent in 
exchange for the excessive importations or our specie must be 
exported for this purpose. A demand for a greater amount of 
money to circulate among the people is now made, but nothing 
will be so sure to diminish the amount of gold and silver that 
we now have as unfavorable balances of trade due to excessive 
importations of foreign goods. We have always lost our specie 
under tariffs for revenue, and there is nothing in the present 
conditions that will change this rule. 

Gentlemen dilate upon the fiches and the prosperity of this 
Republic. They boast of our vast railroad mileage, of the growth 
of our cities, and of our immense manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments. But there is a sinister side to this picture. 
The United States is a debtor nation. The bonds of the United 
States, of the States, oft he counties and cities are held abroad in 
vastamounts. The interest due upon them is sent to the foreign 
holders and ultimately the principal will have to be paid them. 

The stocks.and bonds of our railroads and other corporations 
are listed upon every bourse and exchange of Europe. They 
pay dividends and interest and this must be met. To the ex- 
tent of the liabilities on these securities we pay tribute to for- 
eigners and no one can telbhow much this tribute is. 

There are no statistics upon the subject, but a moderate esti- 
mate places the indebtedness of the United States and her citi- 
zens, held abroad, at one thousand millions of dollars. If our in- 


— 


debtedness to the people of other nations is so great, it becomes 
our duty to so shape our legislation as to enable us to pay this 
foreign debt. It is now a standing menace to our prosperity. 
Last year when our exports exceeded our imports, when there 
should have been a balance in our favor upon our foreign com- 
merce, we were amazed to find that foreigners took from our 
shores $75,000,000 in gold. It was done by returning our own se- 
curities to us and tak specie in payment for them. Ido not 
see what can prevent the repetition of this, and the fact seems 
to be that we will hold our gold and silver, subject tothe caprice 
or will of our foreign creditors, until this enormous foreign in- 
debtedness is canceled and discharged. 

How can this be done? I answer by maintaining the policy 
of protection, and imposing restraints upon the importation of 
commodities which can be made in our own country. This pol- 
icy has been tried, and under it we have sold more than we have 
0 8 ak The balance has been returned to us either in gold or 
in the bonds of the United States and other American securi- 
ties. If this policy is persisted in, we will before long redeem 
our bonds and stocks now held abroad, and the money sent out of 
the country to pay interest and dividends will be kept at home 
and divided among the people. 

Instead of there being American securities held abroad which 
impose a constant liability upon us, I hope to see the time when 
Americans will be the owners of British consols, French rentes, 
and other European securities. When we own our own obliga- 
tions, and many of those of other countries, we will occupy the 

lace among the nations that the intelligence, enterprise, and 

sgt of our people and the natural resources of our great 5 
Republic fairly entitle us to take, and we will not hold our proper 
position in the world until this is accomplished. 

The gold mined in the United States since 1792 amounts to 
$1,871,706,769. Only $695,563,000 of this vast sum is in circulation 
in the United States to-day. If it were all here there would be 
no need of considering how to keep the price of silver upon a par 
with gold at the standard ratio. The natural 8 of the 
two metals would accomplish this. If the gold exported to pay 
adverse balances of trade were in circulation here as coin there 
would be no complaint of an inadequate supply of money. 

The total of gold coined in the United States since its organi- 
zation is $1,546,860,248, and of silver $642,379,108. The aggre- 
gate of both would supply us with a metallic coinage that would 
more than equal the present circulation, including the legal-tender 
notes, and gold and silver certificates. But much of it has been 
frittered away in attempts to establish free trade or a revenue 
tariff and more of it will go if this bill becomes a law. 

wooL, ` 

I do not believe that wool should be placed on the free list. 
Its production is a source of revenue to the American farmer; if 
it is placed upon the free list his income from this source will 
surely be diminished. The manufacturers of woolen goods do 
not ask for such legislation. 

The profit of the farmer upon the wool he raises has been so 
small that no considerable body of citizens has asked that it 
shall be reduced. Only theorists demand the removal of these 
duties. It is well known that woolen clothing is cheaper now 
than at any time before in the history of this country, and at no 
time could a laborer buy more or better with a week’s wages 
than now. But cheapness should not be our sole aim, espec A 
when it is the result of the degradation of human labor. AN 
woolen goods of the class generally used by the masses of the 
people are as cheap here as in a free-trade country, and this is 
especially so of blankets and ready-made clothing. 

he fact that we have domestic competition, skilled artisans 
trained to their work, and the large and constant demand of th 
best market on earth has contributed to reduce prices so low tha 
all persons who have employment are well supplied. Thework- 
ingman can purchase clothes at from $5 to $12 per suit as good 
as can be bought for the same money abroad. He can buy apair | 
of good blankets which will last a lifetime for $5, and the same 
low prices prevail for all ordinary woolen goods. | 

And in this connection we must not overlook the fact that | 
only a very small proportion of a laborer’s income goes for woolen 
clothing. This is so well known that no complaint has ever 
been heard from thelaboring men about the high price of cloth- 
ing, and it is equally well known that our laborers and their fam- 
ilies are better clothed than the laborers of any other nation. 

This crusade against the protective tariff on wool has been con- 
ducted by the free trader upon a specious and deceptive plan. 
He tells the farmer that free trade in wool will increase the price 
and benefit him; he assures the manufacturer that it will de- 
crease the price and benefit him; the laboring man that it will 
make his clothing cheaper through foreign competition; the 
manufacturer is told that he can make goods cheaper and thus 
keep out the foreigner, and he will have in addition a share of 
the world’s market, while at the same time the importers and 
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their foreign allies are intriguing and working to place wool 
upon the free list, 

If they succeed somebody will be cheated, and it will not be 
the importers or foreigners. Clothing will not be muc cheaper. 
If the ability of the farmer to purchase is much reduced the 
manufacturers can sell less, while the amount of goods imported 
will be increased, and the market for home production to that 
extent will be diminished. But suppose the farmers produced 
the wool and gave it to the manufacturers for nothing—did not 

ta oani for it—how much would a suit of clothes be reduced 
in price 

ive or six pounds of wool will make sufficient cloth for a suit 
of heavy clothing. If the wool is worth, ready for making into 
cloth, 60 cents a pound, the wool that enters into a suit worth 
$25 to $30 would cost $3.60. The highest class of scoured cloth- 
ing wool pays a duty of 33 cents a pound under the much-abused 
McKinley tariff act. If the duty were added to the price it 
would only increase the cost $1.98 for an entire heavy suit of 
clothes. If the duty were off wool and $1.98 were saved in the 
cost of each suit, how much would be saved tothe wearer? Not 
onecent. The difference would all be lost in the course of 
trade, and would probably be distributed between the manufac- 
turer of the cloth, the jobber, the wholesale merchant, the me- 
chanics who made up the goods, and the clothier from whom the 
clo is at last bought. 

All the money that would be saved to the poorest man by re- 
moving the duties on wool, if the price were reduced to the ex- 
tent of the duties, would not pay for the tobacco he uses in a 
month. At best it would be a mere trifle; in practical mer- 
cantile affairs it would amount to nothing. 

It appears that in 1891 we imported $43,235,409 worth of woolen 
goods; this included cloths, shawls, carpets, hats, yarns, and 
every other form of manufactured wool. These imported wool- 
ens not only bore the cost of transportation from abroad, but also 
paid duties. 

Before we can t to export woolens we must supply our 
own market with such goods, and must reduce the price not only 
below the cost of woolen 8 740 sent to our country from abroad, 


but must in addition pay their transportation to distant countries 
in order to sell them. This we can never do and existing 
wages to the mechanics who make the goods or exis prices 


to the farmers who now produce the wool. No proof is offered 
by the advocates of frec wool to show that the removal of the 
duties on wool will enable us to manufacture woolen goods for 
export; they ask us to take the fact for granted because they 
say 80. 

This is easily disproved. We have an abundant supply of 
cotton of every quality desired; it is produced in our own coun- 
try, so that no foreign transportation charges need be paid upon 
it, and our opportunities to use and manufacture it are superior 
to those of any other nation so far as cheapness and abundant 
supply is concerned. Our operatives engaged in manufactures 
are as skillful as any in the world, and our machinery is equal 


the best. $ 
Foreign wool will be brought to us with additional transpor- 

tation charges upon it, and subject to the losses incident to long 

distance iage. Our cotton cloths are indemand in the South 


American markets, where woolen goods are unsuited to the cli- 
mate; and yet with all our facilities for manufacturing, and with 
“a market near, our exports of manufactured cotton in 1890 were 
only $10,000,000 out of a total domestic production of $267,981,724 
worth of such goods. ; 

On the other hand, the value of cotton goods imported in 1890 
was $29,312,028. If we can not export large quantities of cotton 
goods with all our advantages, how can we succeed better with 
woolen goods, even if the wool is admitted free of duty and will 
be cheapened if it is placed on the free list? But I do not believe 
that the removal of the duty upon foreign wool will ultimately 
reduce its price. 

Duties more or less protective in their character have been 
pti upon wool from the very beginning of this Government, 

even the low revenue tariff of 1846 imposed duties upon im- 
ported wool. J 
If foreign wool is now admitted free of duty it is probable that 
our markets will be flooded with woolfrom abroad and the prices 
of domestic wool will decline. Wool-growing will become un- 
profitable and our flocks will be slaughtered, competition be- 
tween American and foreign wool will cease, and our markets 
will be surrendered to the foreign product. The supply of do- 
mestic wool no longer competing, the increased demand for for- 
eyo wool to supply our markets will advance the price, and we 

1 find ourselves paying higher prices for inferior foreign 

wools than we now pay for a better quality of the domestic arti- 

cle. This was the history of prices under the revenue tariff of 

1846, and I see no reason to doubt that this result will follow the 

1 legislation proposed by this House. [Applause on the 
publican side] 
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The McKinley Bill—What It is, and What It has Done. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 16, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ana 
having under consideration the bi R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin 
plate, terne plate, and taggers tin, and tore ph ots on 


Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: That the provisions of the McKinley bill 
were widely misrepresented immediately after its and 
before true copies could reach the 1 is now well known, and 
hardly denied by anyone. Politicians, with partisan ends to 
gain; newspapers, with party obligations to discharge; merchants 
with more greed than sense of fair dealing toward their cus- 
tomers; all, united to oy up prices, and then ascribed the ad- 
vance to the higher duties alleged to be laid by that bill. I re- 
member, m , several instances in which wis. to purchase 
articles and finding the price had been raised was told in re- 
spone to inquiry, that it was because of the higher duty im- 
pos = 


In every instance the production of an official copy of the act 
showed either no advance in duty or a positive reduction. Copies 
of the bill, purpo to be true copies, were 3 by some 
of the great metropolitan dailies, containing the grossest of er- 
rors, if not intentional misstatements. The act has been found 
in actual operation not to have, upon the average, raised prices 
nor to have diminished trade. 

The main body of the act went into operation October 6, 1890; 
the clause, largely reducing the duties on refined sugars and ad- 
mit other sugars free, took effect April 1, 1891, and the tin- 
plate clause became operative July 1, 1891. It will be seen that 
the act had, April 1, 1892, been in partial operation eighteen 
months, and in operation, except as to tin piate; for one year. 
From the latest statement of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
United States Department I find that the imports for 


Treasury 
-the year ending March 31, 1892, were $837,058,585. For the cor- 


responding twelve months revious they were $835,660,364, show- 
ing an increase of $1,398,221, for the year just closed. 

e exports for the year ending March 31, 1892, were $1,006,- 
284,506, against $872,008,286 the previous year, an increase of 
$134,276,220. The increase in imports added to the increase in 
exports makes a total wth of $135,674,441 in our forei 
commerce under the McKinley bill. Another thing will be o 
served from these figures. e sold abroad the year just closed 
$169,225,921 more than we bought. The previous year the bal- 
ance in our favor was only $36,347,922. 

This has been the effect of this law upon our commerce. Let 
us examine the structure of the bill itself, and we will learn, in- 
cidentally, more of its effects in other directions. Several lines 
of action were kept steadily in view in framing the bill. We 
will speak of these: 

First. Where a product was found which by reason of soil, of 
climate, or other cause could not be reasonably hoped to be pro- 
duced here, it was added to the free list. Meeting no competi- 
tion here, the duty collected at the custom-house would be added 
to the selling price, and paid by the consumer. Tea has no com- 

tition here, and the duty was always added to the price, and 

came, in fact, a tax, pure and simple. Tea and coffee were al- 
ready on the free list. 

The main additions were: Books in foreign languages, crude 
5 7 potash (carbonate of, caustic, chlorate of, crude nitrate 
of, and sulphate of), engravers’ diamonds, watch jewels, cur- 
rants, dates, sewing and darning needles, floor matt: nickel, 
sulphur ore, bulbs not edible, hemp, molasses, sugar not above 
16 Dutch standard, jute, manilla, and sisal 5 The free 
list already contained about 35 per cent of all the importations. 
It may surprise many to know that under the McKinley bill this 
8 large free list was extended until to-day 5 
more than one-half in value of all the goods imported into th 
country come in without paying one cent of duty. Again Irefer 
to the Treasury statement and give exact and official figures. 

The imports for the twelve months ending March 31, 1892, ag- 
gregating (as already stated above) $837,058,585, were divided as 


follows: > 
Kr E N TNS E A TOE spaehasen 8401, 473, 523 
a e o RAAE A EA E 585, 
POOR LING Co oo co a E TE 85, 888, 461 
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In other words 55.13 per cent of the whole body of imports 

came in free, and only 44.87 per cent paid any duty at all under 
a year of the McKinley bill. 

Second. Where an article was found on the free list which 
could by proper effort be Dorie: here as well as elsewhere, it 
was taken from the free list and made dutiable. Thus sugar of 
milk, eggs, macaroni, unmanufactured straw, and a few other 
articles, mainly of agricultural origin, were takenfrom the free 
list. For the three months ending September 30, 1890, and im- 
mediately preceding the operation of portion of the act we 
imported 70,422,276 eggs. For the corresponding period in 1891 
(under the operation of the act) we imported only 15,852,744, 
showing that the demand of the American farmer for protection 
Zor thia prođuct was nota cause for merriment, but had substan- 

Third. Where a duty was found higher than was needed, as 
shown by the absence of importations, to give anadequate amount 
of protection to the home industry it was reduced in amount. It 
may be a surprise to some to learn that the reductionsin the bill 
about equal in importance all the increases combined. And this, 
too, independent of the additions to the free list. For the year 
ending September 30, 1890, the dutiable imports—not the whole 
imports, but only the dutiable ones—were $521,621,989.54, which 
paid a total duty of $237,281,349.95, or 45.5 per cent. For the 

ear sate, iC sede 30, 1891 (and I give these years as the 
atest for which I have the figures as to duty paid) the dutiable 
imports were $413,203,165.18, yield a total duty of $193,040,- 
020.49, or 46.7 per cent. It will be noticed that these figures deal 
only with the dutiable goods. I am demonstrating from the 
actual returns from the custom-houses, that while so large an 
amount of imports have been added by this law to the free list 
the duty imposed on the remainder left dutiable has not been 
appreciably raised. 

But the fair way to get at the whole effect of any law on rates 
is to take the whole body of imports, dutiable and free, and the 
whole amount of revenue coilected, and ascertain the percent- 

e. If all our imports were free but salt, and that bore a duty 
of 1 cent per pound, and only one nd was imported in one 
year valued at 1 cent the duty, calculated on the imports alone, 
would be 100 per cent. But calculated on the whole body of 
imports it would shrink to its proper insignificance. The total 
imports for the three months ending September 30, 1890, were 
$214,061.69, yielding a total revenue of 868, 009, 301.75, or 31.8 per 

t, 


cent. 

The total imports for the corresponding quarter of 1891 were 
$192,210,489.73, yielding a total revenue of $44,163,621.01, or only 
23.5 per cent. I have taken the first period as the latest before 
the act took effect, and the second as the firstafter thesugarand 
tin plate clauses all took effect and the act was in full operation. 


The periods correspond as to the months. I have not at hand 
the figures as to the amount of duty collected for the twelve 
months en March 31, 1892, but from the large amount of in- 


crease in the free importations the percentage will undoubtedly 
be lower than 23.5 per cent. 

The decreases in rate in the bill are largely in the metal sched- 
ules. Thus copper in plates, bars, pigs, etc., is reduced from 4 
cents per pound to 14 cents per pound; lead from 3 to 24 cents; 
nails from 13 to 1 cent; wire an average of ł cent; railway bars 
nearly one-third in all. But the reductions are not confined to 
the metals. Sawed timber, pickets, and clapboards are reduced 
one-half, and white pine shingles more than one-third. Other 
reductions ap in other schedules, 

Fourth. ere the duty was found to be not sufficient to 
stimulate production here, and the fore importation coming 
in under it met but little, ifany, competition here, the rate was 
raised. This applied to the finer (and only the finer) woolen 
cloths and cassimeres, and the finer linens, to punen and the 
like. We were importing these articles, and the foreign seller 
finding little competition here could set his own i hee) on his 

oos. It was thought wise to encourage home production, and 
us build up competing forces. Already this effect is being 
seen in the starting here of new mills to make these lines of 


oods. ~ 

s Fifth. In the adjustment of rates the lowest rate was given to 
the crudest form, the one on which the least amount of labor and 
skill had been bestowed, and the higher rate to the most advanced 
form, the one which had received the greatest expenditure 
of labor and time and skill. Iron ore is put at 75 cents per 
ton, while screws less than one-half inch in length pay $280 per 
ton 


Sixth. The endeavor was made to give consideration to the in- 
terests of the agricultural classes. The agricultural schedule was 
adopted almost in terms as requested by the committee of the Na- 
tional Grange. The brewers of Milwaukee, Buffalo, Rochester, 
and other places were importing great quantities of barley and 
hops. Barley bore a rate of 10 cents per bushel. The brewers op- 


posed an increase. The grange asked for it, and the rate was raised 
to 30 cents. Hops were raised from a rate of 8 cents per pound 
to one of 15. Similar increases were made in other farm prod- 
ucts, It is found that just as good barley for malting purposes 
can be raised in the Dakotas as in C a, and itis now being 
raised by our own people. For the month of September, 1890, 
we imported 1,675,019 bushels of barley. For the same month in 
1891 we imported only 8,993 bushels. The import of hops has 
fallen off about one-third, Encouragement was also given to the 
production here of vermicelli, oatmeal, flax fiber, and the finer 
wools. The idea was to give the American farmer a widerrange 
of 5 and a consequent wider market. 
do not claim that there were no variations, in places, from 
these lines of action. Every law as complex as a tariff bill and 
affecting so many, and often such diverse interests, must neces- 
sarily be to some extent the result of compromise, and in the 
process of amendment frequently one item will be changed out of 
harmony with the others. Even the free-wool bill recently passed 
by the Democratic House, affecting one article or class alone, is 
the result of a So between some New England manu- 
facturers and the free-trade politicians, taking all the protec- 
tion from the farmer, and leptine 1 for the manufacturer. But 
Ido mean to say that the lines I have indicated are the ground- 
work and almost the entire structure of the law. The practical 
workings of the law as shown at the custom-houses confirm the 
statement. 
There are three other matters dealt with by the bill which de- 
mand special mention, viz, tin plate, freesugar, and reciprocity. 


TIN PLATE. 


Tin plates are simply plates of iron or steel coated with tin. 
The proportion is about 97 per cent of iron or steel and 3 per 
cent of tin. By an error of punctuation in the old law, and a 
ruling of the ury Department, iron or steel plates when 
imported came in, if coa with tin, at a duty of 1 cent per 
pound, and, if not so coated, at a duty of 1ł cents per pound. 

hus, not only was there no duty on the tinning on the plate but 
an actual discrimination of one-half cent apound in its favor. Of 
course, as a result we made notin plate here. When the tinned 
plate could be ed ig one in at a less rate than the bare plate no 
one could make it here. It was all imported. There was no 
home competition for it to meet here. The importer could fix 
his price, and we were helpless. 

From the Treasury statement I give the amounts imported, 
values, and amounts of duties paid for the two years immediately 
procpding the imposition of the new duty under the McKinley 

ill (the new duty went into effect on tin plate July 1, 1891): 


Year ending June 30— Duty. 


674, 664,458 | 820,746, 427 
1,057, 711,501 | 36, 855, 579 


1,782, 375,990 | 57, 102, 006 


748, 644 
10 577 1¹5 


In those two years alone we imported 866,187 tons of tin plate 
for which we paid $57,102,007, and on which was laid a duty of 
$17,323,759, which protected nobody and nothing. It was felt 
that it was worth while to try to make this plate ourselves. Ac- 
cordingly the law provides that after dae „1891, tin plate shall 
bear a duty of 2.2 cents per pound until October 1, 1897. After 
the latter date tin plate shall come in free, unless in the mean 
time the home product for any one year preceding June 30, 1897, 


shall equal one-third the amount imported in any one year after 
the e of the act, and prior to October 1,1897. It is a prac- 
tical business proposition. 7 


Shall we make this product ourselves? Shall we keep the 
money here, employ our own workmen, and ourselves supply our 
own market? The McKinley bill says, try it! It affords the 
protection for the trial. If the trial is successful, all right. If 
not, and it is demonstrated that the manufacture can not thrive 
here, then let tin plate go, not back to the old duty which does 
nobody any good, but on beyond to thefreelist. Theconditions 
attached to the tin-plate clause are rarely, if ever, alluded to by 
the opponents of the law, but they are as much a part of thelaw 
as the new duty is. 

FREE SUGAR. 


The old law laid a duty of from 1.4 cents to 3} cents per pound 
upon sugars according to grade. These rates, or higher ones, 
had existed for years. Atthe end of a century we found the 
home production less than one-eighth of the consumption. The 
bill takes off the duty from all but the refined sugars and leaves 
those at one-half cent per pound. To compensate the growers 
of cane and to help demonstrate whether or not a beet-sugar pro- 
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duction at home can be secured, sufficiently large to supply, at 
least, measurably, our own wants, a bounty was provid — 
ning to July 1, 1895, to the producer of sugar. by that time 
our product of sugar from beets shall be so promising as to war- 
rant it a duty can take the place of the bounty. say from 
beets, because soil and climate limit the area of successful cane 
culture, while beets seem, so far, to thrive over a much wider 
area. 
RECIPROCITY. 


Reciprocity, as embodied in the McKinley bill, is not free trade 
in the sense in which that term is generally used, but its very 
opposite. Itsays to the South American nations: I have certain 
products you do not raise or make, but do need. You have cer- 
tain products I can not and do not raise or make, but must have. 
I haye wheat, and corn, and pork. You haye rubber, and coffee, 
and nuts. Let us trade these specific articles. And they trade. 
That is all there is of it. The trade is in noncompeting articles, 
and does not injure a single home industry of either nation. 

The question is asked: If reciprocity with Brazil is a good 
thing, why is it not equally as good with Canada? Thequestion 
itself exposes the ignorance of the questioner as to the condi- 
tions. Brazil produces things we can not. Canada produces 
nothing, except perhaps nickel 12 the exhaustion of our 
mines), which we can not produce in abundance. To trade with 
Brazil for rubber and coffee is not to neglect our own People, 
but to benefit them. To trade with Canada is to prefer to buy 
of an paneer propie that which our own people can and would be 
glad to uce. 


Plan ourfeeton the firm bed rock of actual ascertained fact, 
as shown by the officialrecords of the Government, we find that 
during the first year the McKinley bill was in full operation— 
Our imports were 
Our exports Were ««?«6n 

Our total commerce 1, 843, 343, 091 
‘Increase m import 1, 398, 221 
Increase in exports 134, 276, 220 

Increase in commerce 135, 674, 441 
Balance in our favor 169, 225, 921 
Balance previous year 36, 347, 922 

Increase in balance 132, 877, 999 
AEU AA ra EEEN TITT E T T E 461, 473, 523 
F ANELON a nRa S 375, 585, 062 
Proportion %%% E sn cere = per cent 5b. 13 
Proportion of dutiable ---------- do 44. 87 
Free imports, previous yea 8309, 260, 699 
Dutiable imports, previous yea 526, 399, 665 
Proportion of free, previous year per cent 31.01 
Proportion of dutiable, previous year do 62. 99 
Average duty under Me ey bill dos. 23.5 
Average duty under old la 2 do 36. 8 


Need one word be added to prove that the McKinley bill has 
stimulated trade, has increased exports, has lowered rates, has 
increased our balance of trade, and has protected our home in- 
terests while creating new markéts abroad? 


THE FARMER IN THE M'KINLEY BILL, 


Mr. Chairman, in some remarks I had the honor to submit in 
this House about two years ago I took occasion to call attention 
with some particularity to the agricultural schedules in the Me- 
Kinley bill and to show with what care the interests of the 
farmers as a class had been ed in the framing of that meas- 
ure, The bill was then pending in the Senate, and some changes 
were made in it before it finally became alaw. It may be of in- 
terest to examine these provisions as finally enacted. hile the 
act generally went into effect October 6, 1890, the free-sugar and 
tin-plate clauses did not operate until April 1 and July 1, 1891, 
respectively. 

Of articles of agricultural origin there were taken from the 
free list and made dutiable eggs, sugar of milk, macaroni, and 
vermicelli, plants, etc., cayenne pepper, straw, broom corn, and 
some others. There were taken from the dutiable list and put 
on the free list beeswax, currants, molasses, sugar below No. 16, 
nonedible bulbs, etc. 


The rates as to animals, barley, potatoes, hay, flax, and man 


other articles were changed materially from those under the ol 
As it would be tedious to mention these in detail, I have 


law. 
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constructed the follow 


table, showing the old rates and also 
the rates under the Mc 8 


ey bill: 


Articles. Old rate. McKinley rate. 


$30 per head. 
30 per cent. 


Over one year........ 
Under one year. 


—— . 40 cents per bushel, 
per ton. 


-| 2} cents per pound. 
6 cents per pound. 
5 cents per dozen. 


prepare Fog gee $22.40 per ton. 

-| 867.20 per ton. 

per ton. 

15 cents per pound. 

2 centa per pound. 
cents per pound. 

Free. 


-| 10 cents per bushel 15 cents per bushel. 
10 per cent 40 cents per bushel. 
7 20 per cent. 

.| 25 cents per bushel. 

30 per cent. 


ee 
Plants, shrubs, eto 
FF 


28 
8 to 3} cents per pound.. 


Free. 
4 cent per pound. 


35 cents per pound 
40 cents per pound 


75 cents per 
per poun: 


35 cents per pound. 
50 cents per pound. 


2 5 per pound. 


10 cents per pound 11 cents per pound. 


-} 20 cents per pound 22 cents per pound. 

80 cents per pound 33 cents — Bund. 

. 12 cents per pound. 11 cents per pound. 

. 24 cents per pound... 22 cents 3 

. 30 cents per pound ......| 33 cents per pound. 

IEA GPa Seo 10 cents per pound .. 12 cents per pound. 

T oak code 30 cents per pound ......| 36 cents per Found. 

Not scoured ............ 12 cents per pound 12 cents und. 

eee 8 30 cents per Pound 36 cents per pound 

Value 12 canta or less— 1 ra 4 0 

e e cents per pound ...... cent. 
o id cents per pound sae 32 os cent. 
. 5 cents per pound .. 50 per cent. 
. 15 cents per pound. 50 per cent. 


The dividing point in the third class is 12 cents value in the old law, and 
13 cents in the new. 


I am aware that the table as to wool does not agree with some 
that have been published, but it is the result of a careful per- 
sonal reading of the text of both the old and the new law. th 
laws impose twice the duty on washed wools of the first class 
that is imposed on unwashed wool of the same class. In the 
second and third classes neither law makes any distinction be- 
tween washed and unwashed. Both laws put scoured wool of 
the first and second classes at three times the rate of unwashed. 
The old law puts scoured of the third class at three times the 
unwashed rate also, but the new law here substitutes a percent- 
age on the valuation. 

I have not attempted to place in this general table all the agri- 
cultural items, but only those of general interest. 

It may be profitable now to examine as to what effect, if any, 
these changes have had upon importations. I have here the 
United States Treasury statement, showing the imports for the 
nine months immediately preceding the taking effect of the pro- 
visions of the new law affecting general agricultural products, 
being for the nine months ending September 30, 1890. It also 
shows the imports for the nine months ending September 30, 
1891, a period during the whole of which the new law, so far as it 
applies to general agricultural products, was in full operation. 
(As tosugar and molasses three months of this period were under 
the old rates.) ~ 

I am compelled to use this nine-months statement for the rea- 
son that the yearly statements do not separate the periods, as 
this does, at a point within six days of the date (October 6, 1890) 
when the change in the rates took effect. Of course we must 
bear in mind that the figures are only for three-fourths of a 
year, and that if in each instance we add 25 per cent to the 
amounts we will have approximately correct the results for one 
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ear. From this statement I compile the following table, show- 


5 the imports for nine months under the old law of the class 
of products we have been speaking of, and also the TRI of the 
same class under nine months’ operation of the McKinley law. 
The imports are given by values, and are as much in detail as 
the necessary grouping in the official statement will permit me 
to give. 
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Surely the gentleman who wrote me the following letter un- 
derstood their needs quite as well as some free-trade theorist: 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Jacksonville, N. J., April 28, 1890. 


Hon. JAMES BUCHANAN, Washington, D. C.: 


At a meeting of Burlington County Pomona Grange, No. I, held at Med- 
ford, N. J., April 22, 1890— 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that we indorse the action of 
the legislative committee of the National Grange in securing in the McKinley 
bill now before Congress more tariff for farmers’ products and provisions; 


and 
Further resolved, That you use your influence in support of said bill for the 
further protection of the American farmer. 
FRANKL 


EDWIN DUDLEY, 

Uommities on Resolutions. 
EDMUND BRADDOCK, Master. 
FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Secretary. 


In this connection it is of interest tonote thatduring the same 
period our exports of agricultural products rose from $404,798,- 
483 to $455,916,958, an increase in nine months of $51,118,475. 
Ourimportsof barley, beans, pease, cheese, flax 5 tobacco, 
and woolare yet much heavier than they should be. There would 
be sound, practical business sense in producing these things our- 
selves. Land now devoted to production of crops of wheat and 
corn, so large that it is with difficulty a market is found for the 
surplus remaining after our own people are fed, could be em- 
ployed in these other lines of production with profit to all. As 
the McKinley lawis practically the first legislation enacted with 
that end in view as one of its specific objects, let us hope that it 
may be supplemented and e still more effective by further 
legislation in thatline, instead of being weakened by the passage 
of any ‘‘free-wool” bilis. 

But the farmer has been told by every free-trade orator that 
the bill hasraised the price of everything he buys. Let us turn 
to the bill and see if the charge be true or false. A farmer de- 
sires to build a new house or barn. Again we resort to a table 


for sake of brevity. Here is a list of articles he will need (or at 
least he will need some of them) in tLe erection of that building. 
With this list is a statement of the rates of duty under the old 
law and also under the new law, with a reference to the para- 
graph in the new law where the rate can be found. 


MOD ae ce ta decor cone EE do 
Timber, hewn or sawed.| 20 per cent 
9 
e &2 per M. 
Spru $1.50 per M 
1 per M 
1} cts. per 1b 


ct. 9 Baws 
Leis. per 15 


e 


1} cts. per 1b 
let. per Id 


XIIII— 23 


_| (including malleable) the same. 


Para- 
Rate, old law. graph. 
Window glass: 
Co; 
3 Ig ets. per lo 112 
5 Ii cts. per 10 112 
eae sees Se PEPIN isun 112 
5 ots. per Io 112 
2 and 4 cts. per sq. tt. 4 cts. per sq. fr 113 
6 cts. per sq. ft 6 cts. per sq. ft. 2 
158 
137 
. 30 per cent 30 Sent 130 
SOOT oo, sos so cate 25 per cent 25 Lod a a mE EEPE 131 
Wood screws: 
Over 2 inches long. 6 cts. per Ib -...--.--- 5 cts. per 1b 184 
Over 1 inch long Per Ib Tets. per Io 184 
r nds noc | 10 DEP OBIS =. es 5 6 cts. per 100 Ibs 96 


Out of the twenty-nine articles the rates on twelve, embracing 
the frame, the siding, nails, screws, shingles, and iron work, are 
lowered. Two, linseed oil and one size of cylinder glass, are 
raised. Fourteen are not changed and one is uncertain. If he 
covers the building with tin there will be another raise, if the 
advance duty on tin plate remains after October 1, 1897. (After 
that date tin plata goes on the free list unless the production here 
shall equal one-third of the importation.) 

We have now erected the building. We will surround it with 
a picket fence on which the bill reduces the duty just one-half, 
Or if preferred a cast-iron fence can be used, the duty on which 
was A 1 cents per pound, but which is now Iz cents per 
pound. 

He must have implements. They are made of hard woods 
and steel and iron. On oak and ash and the other woods there 
is no advance. Beside they are grown here. Bar iron, thesmaller 
round iron, forgings of iron or steel, band iron, sheet iron and 
steel, all show a reduction of about one-fifth cent per pound. 
Iron or steel wire of one-fourth of a cent per pound and castings 
Belting leather is cut down 
one-third. Bolts, blacksmith’s hammers, wedges, and crow- 
bars, all lose one-fourth of a cent per pound. There is hardly an 
article entering into the construction of any farm implement 
from a steam thrasher to a hoe on which the McKinley bill has 
not lowered the rate of dutyimposed. Leather for harness form- 
erly bore a rate of 15 per cent. The bill puts it at 10 per cent. 

ea and coffee were kept on the free list. Refined sugars no 
longer bear a rate of from 21 to 3} cents per pound. They now 
have a rate of one-half cent, while the browns, up to the quite 
light, are entirely free. Cigars, cigarettes, brandy, arrack, ab- 
sinthe, champagne, and sparkling wines, all beara sharp ad- 
vance, but they form no necessary part of a meal. Ale, porter, 
and beer remain about the same. 

Hemp and jute carpets are unchanged. Floor oilcloths about 
the same. Other carpets, including Axminster, Brussels, and 
ingrain, are given a very decided increase. Floor matting of 
straw is made free. 

We come now to clothing. First, of cotton: Muslins and cali- 
coes of the coarser and medium grades are reduced on an aver- 
age one-half cent per yard. The finer and very finest are increased 
about the same amount. Articles of wearing apparel, handker- 
chiefs, etc., are increased. Cotton hose, s and drawers are 
given a compound rate instead of the old percentage, and it is 
not easy to figure out the exact equivalents, but there is a sub- 
stantial increase, less in the coarser and more in the finer goods. 

We meet the same difficulty of compound rates in the woolen 
schedule. _There, however, they existed under the old law. 
Upon the coarsest woolen cloths, shawls, and knit goods there 
appears to be a decrease of one-half cent per pound. Upon the 
finer cloths, shawls, and knit goods, and upon blankets, hats, 
and flannels there is a substantial increase, the increase being 
heaviest on the finest goods. Of women’s and children’s dress- 
ee cloaks, dolmans, jackets, etc., the same remark as to an 

crease holds true. 

Silk webbings, beltings, bindings, braids, fringes, cords, but- 
tons, ornaments, etc., are unchanged. Silk laces, embroideries, 
handkerchiefs, etc., are materially increased. Sewing silk is 
unchanged. I can not determine as to silk velvets. The duty 
is changed to acompound one, and requires expert knowledge 
toundefstand accurately. 

It is no part of my present purpose to discuss actual prices. 
No doubt it has occurred to some one following me thus far to 
call attention to the fact that some of the articles which have 
received an increased rate, as carpets, hosiery, etc., are selling 
in the market to-day at lower prices than ever before. That is 
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true. It sometimes works that way. Protection stimulates 
_ manufacturing, and prices are kept down by the keenness of the 
competition. It has been only my purpose to call attention to 
the actual rates as they exist in the new law which affect more 
porosan the farmers as a class. I think this hasty survey 

as demonstrated that with the exception of his finer woolen 
clothing there is no enhanced price the farmer pays for anything 
he needs for his business or for the comfort of himself or family 
which can bə justly ascribed to the changes made in the tariff 
rates by the McKinley bill. 

THE FARMER IN FREE-TRADE ENGLAND . : 

Mr. Chairman, there is no one theory of political economy that 
is equally adapted to the wants and circumstances of all the na- 
tions. Nor is there any one theory that is equally adapted at all 
times to the varying conditions existing in anyone nation. Eng- 
land had a protective policy until her manufactures had laid 
broad and deep foundations, and her commerce was established 
upon a firm basis. By herrepression of manufactures in her col- 
onies, and in Ireland, and her exclusion of the goods she dealt 
in from the holds of any ships but her own, she laid the founda- 
tions of her trade and commerce. Now she advocatesfree trade. 
She has not acres enough to feed her people, and she must make 

to sell to other nations to support her population. She 
must sell to others, decrease in population, or starve. She must 
have the world’s market. Her own long ago became too small 
for her needs. 

To have that market she must produce cheaply. To produce 
cheaply she must have cheap labor, cheap labor means cheap 
food, cheap food means small returns to the farmers who produce 
that food. Great Britain has developed her manufactures at the 
direct expense of her agriculture. The proofof this (aside from 
it ota fps irae is abundant. She had her “corn laws,” 
which laid a duty upon breadstuffs imported into the Kingdom. 
For the avowed purpose of cheapening food for her cheapened 
labor, she, under the leadership of Richard Cobden, repealed 
those laws. What has been the result? Let us summons the 
witnesses; the witnesses shall bə of her own people. 

Sir Edward Sullivan, writing since 1887, says(see A Forbidden 
Subject, No. 10) that the condition of the English farmer is de- 
plorable. His exact language is: 

There is a great and rapidly-increasing abandonment of tillage; we are 
rapidly rel the power to supply our own consumption, and we are 
rapidly our gepannenee on fore nations for food, In every 
county land is go out of tillage, being laid down in grass or being aban- 
doned altogether, the last ten years 1,000,000 acres, one-fourth of 
our whole wheat area, has gone out of wheat cultivation, During the last 
few years this process has been going on at a rapidly accelerated speed. 

And again: 

In the mean time agriculture in all its branches is depressed and discour 
aged. Itis looked upon as a ruined 3 and any one who puts money 
into it is considered a lunatic. A large portion of the capital invested inag- 
riculture has been lost. ‘ 

in he says: 

The number of 5 totes has increased six times in ten years, 
Bills of sale have multiplied ten in five years. 

If it be objected that Sir Edward is a protectionist, and that 
his testimony may be colored by his prejudices, I will summons 
Mulhall, the great British free-trade statistician. A copy of his 
book, Fifty Years’ National Progress, 1837-1887, published in Lon- 
don, is before me. It was written to show the progress of Great 
Britain under fifty years of free trade, and he marshals statis- 
tics to prove her advance in population, wealth, trade, ete., dur- 
ing those years, yet he writes less than two pages of the intro- 
duction of his work before he makes this admission: 

The onlyitem which shows a positive decline is agriculture, which is6 per 
ees “aha than it was fiftygyears ago, and in reference to population 33 per 
ae again, speaking of agriculture, he says (see pages 76-and 

is industry has declined so considerably during the nt „not- 
wit the reclamation of 4,000,000 acres of waste land, that the pro- 
duction of grain is now only 8 bushels per inhabitant, against 13 in the year 
following the queen’s accession. = 

Farther on he says: 

22 grrr tay fy eel 
rapidly diminishing in the United om. gic 

And then he gives a table of the production of grain in the 
Kingdom, which shows that during the period from 1841 to 1850 
the annual yield of wheat averaged 115,000,000 bushels, while 
for the period from 1881 to 1885 the annual yield only averaged 


76,000,000 bushels. The annual value of the grain crops for the 
first period was £74,300,000, while for the latter period the an- 
nual value had fallen to £51,700,000, a decline of 33 per cent. 


Ameh he finds that the supply of horned cattle has_in- 

creased (the natural result of land going out of es into grass), 

yet 5 805 this does not bring up the deficiency, and he says (see 
e 80): 

2 combined value of grain and meat produced yearly is less now than it 

Was forty years ago, but rent and taxes have increased 36 per cent, thus 


causing the margin in favor of the farmers to diminish in an alarming de- 


i And after giving a table sustaining this statement, he con- 
inues: 

Thus the farmers’ margin is now only half what it was in the earlier years 
of the present reign, being reduced to 11 shillings an acre, against 25 shill- 
ings in 1887 40. 

But there are yet other witnesses to be examined. I put these 
two forward because they are both close observers, and occupy 
widely divergent standpoints. However much they may differ 
as to the true policy for England to pursue in the future, their 
testimony agrees as to the effect upon her agriculture of the 
policy she is now pursuing. 

But let us have the other witnesses. 

I have bere a book which has just been issued from the press 
of Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., of London. It is written by Mau- 
rice H. Hervey, principal of Illawarra College, New South 
Wales, who gives it the title of The Trade Policy of Imperial 
Federation, from an Economic Point of View.” On page 128 of 
that work, speaking of the condition of the farmer in England, 
and the difficulties by which he has been surrounded by the re- 

of the corn laws and the full operation of the Cobden leg- 
islation, he says: ; 
tne ernai may ot Gere Ling themee prod try, and 

e eni 0 „ * A 
etables. But the British 3 is 8 and 9 8 
new ideas. He hankers after the plow and he dislikes the spade; he despises 
the milk pail and he loathes the henroost. He wants to do as his father did 
before the corn laws came into existence, but he can not. Wheat— 

And I ask especial attention to this— 

Wheat and cereals of all kinds can now be grown in the antipodes and 
laced upon the London market at a price with which he can not compete. 
he will be a plowman— 

Mark what consolation the free trader offers him— 

If he will be a plowman he must migrate to the colonies and take his plow 
with him. 

Sir Thomas Brassey, a member of the British Parliament, in 
nis book, Work and Wages (published in London in 1872), writing 
of agricultual wages, says incidentally: 

Itis quite true that the rent received by the English landlord gives but a 
miserable return on the capital value of his property. In no country, 
indeed, does landed pro y give so poor a return. It is equally certain 
at „ of farmers is not as lucrative as that of manufacturers. 

F age ‘ 

Macmillan & Go., of London, have published a series of books 
upon The English Citizen: His Rights and His Responsibili- 
ties. No. 10 of that series is The Land Laws, b erick 
Pollock, barrister at law and ass of jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford. Mr. Pollock, I need notsay,isa very care- 
ful writer, and his works show i study and much learning. 
However much we may be inclined to differ from some of his 
theories, we must accord him closeness and accuracy of observa- 
tion. Speaking (see page 150) of agricultural holdings, he says: 

Not only does the farmer meet him— 

That is, the landlord— 

tions of shoot! ts and allow free 
bars Tola support e utenti recto SE TE 
as much confidence as the performance of the covenants and conditions of the 
tenancy itself. In the case of holdings from year to year it may not be un- 
fairly said that being of the landlord's political party is often a tacit condi- 
tion of the tenancy. 

Mark the words— 

A tacit condition of the tenancy. 

Mulhall, in his work, to which reference has already been made, 
in summing up, at the end of Chapter XIII, the conclusions de- 
duced from the facts and statements given, says: 


Eighthiy. That agriculture does not give profitable returns for the amount 


of capital invested in Sweden, Great_Britain, or Belgium, and may be ex- 


oo steadily to đecline in those countries and give place to lucrative pur- 
8 5 

The Financial Reform Almanack (London, 1892), devoted to 
“ Economical government, just taxation, perfect freedom of 
trade,” gives on 20 a table of changes 8 1861 to 1881 in 
classes into whic e working population is divided (of England 
and Wales). Simplifying that table, we have the following re- 
sult: 


F —— y tp ara — 
Domestic, ingrease 
Commercial, increase. 

e inna peace saan bear hinebsenbaredaepacenersnse=ers 
ee d EOE EA adeaese euapooes 


In other words, while the professional, domestic, commercial, 
and industrial workers of England and Wales increased in num- 
bers during the twenty years from 1861,to 1881, an average of 
46.5 per cent (and no one of those classes less than 22.9 per cent), 
the workers in the agricultural class decreased during the same 
period 31.2 psr cent. The Almanack does not give the fig- 
ures for 1891, for the reason that at the time it went to press the 
— figures of the United Kingdom for 1891 were not yet at 

and 


to unheeding British farmers 
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Surely the condition of the farmer in free-trade England is 
not such as to make the American farmer anxious to be placed 
in the same position. 


POLICY OF ENGLAND TOWARD THE COLONIES. =z 

Mr. Chairman. In some remarks I had the honor of submitting 
to the House in a previous Congress I made the statement that 
the unjust and restrictive policy the mother country pursued to- 
ward the manufacturing enterprises of the colonies had quite as 
much to do with the final revolt of those colonies as the passage 
of the famous stamp act. That act was merely the straw that 
broke the camel’s back. It had been preceded by a long series 
of acts which had already inflamed and oppressed colonists to 
the point of outbreak, and it came as the culmination of oppress- 
ive measures. The effect was immediate, and it has erronously 
passed into current history as the moving, if not the main cause 
of the revolution. 4 

In these days when to legislate so as to best protect British 
interests at the expense of American seems to engage the earnest 
thought and active endeavor of so many members of the Ameri- 
can Congress, it may not be amiss to turn over the leaves 
of our country’s history and see how in the days of our infancy 
and weakness the mother country then stood in regard to free 
trade with us. 

In 1621 the colonists of Virginia, in order to avoid the heavy. 
import duties on their tobacco when imported into England, 
sent it to Holland for a market. Immediately an order of the 
British king and council was issued, providing: 


That no tobacco or other productions of the colonies should thenceforth 
be carried into 5 port until they were first landed in England 


and the customs p: - 

Under that regulation (and the order in council had all the 
force and effect of law) every product of the colonies exported 
was denied a market anywhere until it had first through 
a British custom-house and had paid its tribute to the British 
3 Not a bushel of wheat, not a pound of tobacco could 
wane y the colonists to any other nation except through Eng- 


Naturally the colonists sought to evade this regulation, and in 
1637 the British Government gave instructions to the colonial 
governor of Virginia (appointed by the crown) to— 
be very careful that no vessel depart thence loaded with the commodities 
before bond with sufficient sureties be taken to his majesty’s use, to bring 
the same into his majesty’s dominions and to carry a loading from thence. 

It will be noticed this goes one step farther, and not only com- 

ls the marketing of the products of the colonies exclusively in 

land, but compels also the purchasing of a — ee 

o still further enforce this policy England passed in 1651 her 
memorable navigation act, which provided that no merchandise 
should be imported into the colonies (his majesty’s ee) 
or exported from them but in vessels builtin England or its plan- 
tations, and that no sugar, tobacco, ginger, cotton, indigo, or 
other articles enumerated should be exported from the colonies 
b any: other country than such as belonged to thecrown of Great 

r 4 

This act, passed while the parliamentary party was in power 
and the king in exile, was, upon the restoration, reénacted with 
still further restrictions. 

By these acts the British Government secured the entire mo- 
nopoly of the colonial export trade. Its next move was to secure 
alike monopoly of the colonial import trade. In 1663 Parlia- 
ment enacted that— z 


No commodity of Lape eee or manufacture of Europe, shall be imported 
intoany of the King's antationsin America, Asia, or but whatshall 
have been shipped 


ngland, Wales, or town of Berwick, in English-built 
vessels, whereof the master and three-fourths of the mariners are English, 
and carried directly thence to the said plantations. 

The preamble of the act set forth its policy to be— 

The keeping of His Majesty's subjects in the plantations in a firmer depend- 
ence— 


Mark the words— 


ina firmer dependence, the increase of lish shi , and the vent of 
Engtish woolens and other manufactures commodities. 


In prosecuting this inquiry a curious fact now appears. Weare 
in the practice of pointing to the act passed at the first session of 
the First Congress as the first tariff legislation in this country, 
but it appears that the colonial assembly of eee perea 
1684 an act to encourage the manufacture of textile fabrics, be- 
ing in all probability the first legislation of the kind in this 
country. t law was annulled by act of the British Parlia- 
ment, and in 1699 England turned the tables completely by pro- 
hibiting the exportation, by land or by water, of wool and wcolen 
manufactures from one colony to another, avowing her object to 
be that the English manufacturers might have a monopoly of 
supplying the colonists with woolen goods. 

‘rom 1719 to 1732 complaints were frequently made to the 
British Government by British manufacturers and merchants 
that the people of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Rhode 


Island, and Maryland were setting up manufactures of woolen 


and linen, for the use of their own famili Lask you to 
mark the words, for the use of their own families, and of flax and 
hemp for coarse bags and halters. So, too,as it was a new coun- 
try, furs were abundant, and hat factories were established in 
Massachusetts. ainst this the London company of hatters 
remonstrated, and immediately an act was passed by the British 
Parliament forbidding the transportation of hats from one col- 
ony to another, thus limiting the manufacture of hats in any col- 
ony to only those which could be used in that one colony, and 
oom palog the other colonies to buy of England. Parliament 
also by the same act limited the number of hatters’ apprentices, 
in order to lessen the production of hats, and thereby compel the 
colonists to buy of British merchants and British manufacturers. 

In 1750 the British Parliament even went so far as to san 
act declaring a hatter’s shop in Massachusetts to be a public nuis- 
ance and ordering its abatement as such. 

Commenting on this state of affairs. Adam Smith in his 
Wealth of Nations, published in 1776, says: 


prohibits the exportation from one province to another by water 
and even by land upon horseback or in a cart, of hats, of wool, and woolen 
goods of American production; a tion which effectually prevents the 
establishment of manufacture of such commodities for distant sale, and 
confines the ind es of her colonists in this way tosuch coarse and house- 
hold manufactures as a private family commonly makes for its own use, or 
for that of some of its neighbors in the same province. 7 


That just this effect was intended is evident from the declara- 
tions of her public men. The first Lord Sheffield declared that 
the only use of the American colonies or the West India Islands is the 
monopoly of their consumption and the carriage of their produce. 

In 1750 John Gee, a celebrated Englishman, boldly declared 
that the British people— 


ought always to keep a watchful eye over the colonies to restrain them from 
setting up any manufactures which are carried on in Great Britain, and that 
any such attempts should be crushed in the beginning, for if they are suffered 
to grow to maturity it will be dificult to suppress them. 


The feeling and intent of the British Government in this mat- 


ter was well expressed by Lord Chatham in the House of Lords 


in 1770 when he declared that he— 
would not allow the colonists to make even a hobnail for themselves. 


The historians tell us the same thing. McCulloch, in his Com- 
mercial Dictionary, says it wasa leading principle of England in 
her colonial policy— . 
to discourage all attempts to manufacture in the colonies such articles as 
could be provided for them by England. 

Bancroft, in his History of the United States, says that Eng- 
land, in her relations with other countries, sought a tariff for the 
protection of her manufacturers, while— 
in the colonies she prohibited industry. Every branch of consumption was, 
as far as practicable, secured to English manufacturers; e form ofcom- 
petition in industry in the colonies was discouraged or forbidden. 

Elder, in his Questions of the Day, says: 


The colonies were held under restraint so absolute that beyond the com- 
mon domestic industries and the most ordinary mechanical employments 
no kind of manufactures were permitted. 


This legislation was supplemented by various acts of Parlia- 
ment (I have the British Statutes at Large in my private library | 
where these acts can be found) forbidding taking out of the Brit- 
ish Kingdom machines for making woolen goods, for working 
iron, etc., and forbidding the hiring of skilled workmen to go 
out of the Kingdom.’ These acts are so numerous that I can not 
stop to quote them, although many of them are so severe in their 
terms and so barbarous in their punishment as to merit more 
than a mere mention. 

No branch of industry was free from this repressive legisla- 
tion, In the latter part of the seventeenth century the people 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, found that iron ore 
was abundant in their midst and began to make iron, and to work 
it up into the more common and necessary articles made of that 
metal. As Bancroft, in his history, says: 

In 1719 news came that in some parts of Massachusetts the inhabitants 
worked up their wool and flax and made coarse for their own use; 
that they manufactured a great part of. their leather; that there were also 
hatters in the maritime towns; and that six furnaces and nineteen forges 
were set up for making iron. 

These six furnaces and nineteen forges were a terror to England, and their 
1 haunted the public imagination for a quarter of a century. The 

ouse of Commons readily resolved that the erecting manufactories in the 
colonies tended to lessen their dependence, and under 8 of encourag- 
ing the importation of American lumber passed a bill having the clause 
“that none in the tation should manufacture fron wares of any kind 
out of any sows, or bars whatsoever.” The House of Lords added, 
that no fo go by water or other works should be created or erected in 
any of said plantations for the making, working of any sows, pigs, or cast 
fron into bar or rod iron. The opposition of the northern colonies defeated 
the bill; England would not yet forbid the colonists to manufacture a bolt 
or nail, but the purpose was never abandoned. 


He thus records the culmination of this repressive policy, as 
affecting the iron industries: 


America abounded in iron ore; its unwrought iron was ak a duty 
from the English market and its people were rapidly gaining s at the 
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, 1750, the subject engaged the attention 
eck the danger of American ri 


deliberation he brought 
forms to be — —— duty free; but now that the nailers in the colonies 


It was even proposed to abolish every slitting mill in America, 
but the motion failed by an adverse majority of 22, but it was 
provided that a strict account should taken of all such 
mills then erected and no more should be built. The act pro- 
vided for the destruction as a common nuisance of any such 
mill thereafter erected in the colonies, and for a penalty of £200 
to be inflicted upon the builder. The act, with acandor whichis 
truly refreshing, says its object is— 

That pig and bar iron made in his Majesty's colonies in America may be 
further manufactured in this Kingdom. 

This act was generally enforced. In the library of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, at Philadelphia, may be seen one of 

e original proclamations (printed by B. Franklin, printer to 
the Province, MDCCL) by the lieutenant-governor of the prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania, commanding all the owners and occupiers 
of such mills to appear before him on or before the 24th day of 
September, 1750, and prove that their mills were erected before 
the date set in the act. 

We are told by Mathew Carey, in his Essays on Political Econ- 
omy, that— 

The great Chatham, the least hostile to British America of British minis- 
ters, in his speech in the House of Lords on the address to the throne in 1770, 
expressed his utmost alarm at the first efforts at manufactures in America. 

Sir William Blackstone, in that great work of his, incompara- 
ble of its kind, Commentaries on the Laws of England, states 
that the statutes preventing the encouraging of skilled labor to 
leave the kingdom or the exporting thence machinery to be used 

in woolen, cotton, linen, or silk manufacture were made for the 
purpose of preventing the destruction of our home manufac- 
tures.” 

The statute 5 George I, chapter 27, provided a fine of £100 and 
imprisonment for three months for all who should ‘‘ entice or 
seduce ” skilled workmen to leave the kingdom; the second ol- 
fense was punishable by fine, at the discretion of the court (no 
limit peng Aron and by imprisonment for one year. 

Such skilled workmen going aboard, whether of their own free 
choice or otherwise, and working there were liable to be warned by 
any of his British majesty’s ministers or consuls abroad, or any 
of the secretaries of state, and if after such warning he did not 
return to Great Britain, and from thenceforth abide continually 
therein, he forfeited all legacies, all right to take or hold lands 
and forfeited to the King all his lands, goods, and chattels, an 
was declared an alien and out of the King’s protection; in other 
words, he became an outlaw, When it is remembered that the 
colonies had to depend for their instruction in manufactures on 
the skilled workmen of Great Britain it will be seen how com- 
pletely under the power of the British Government this leg- 
islation placed them. 

By statute 23 George II, chapter 13, the punishment for one 
persuading the laborer to leave the kingdom was, for the first 
offense, £500 fine and imprisonment for one year. For the sec- 
ond offense the punishment was £1,000 fine and two years’ im- 
risonment. The same statute, in connection with 14 George 

III chapter 71, made it a crime to send out of England any 
tools or utensils used in the silk, linen, cotton, or woolen manu- 
factures (excepting wool cards to North America), and punish- 
able with forfeiture of the goods and a fine of £200. The captain 
of the ship forfeited £100, Iost his employment, and became for- 
ever after incapable of holding any public office. Collecting 
such tools within the kingdom with intent to export the same 
was punishable by a fine of £200 and forfeiture of the tools. 
This legislation was adopted in 1774, and brings us in our hasty 
review up to the veryeveof the Revolution, The citations have 
not been complete. e have only time for characteristię exam- 
les of this repressive and oppressive legislation of the British 
arliament. The effect upon the colonies was disastrous in the 


extreme. The early settlers were men of energy, of enterprise, 
of indomitable will and determination. It was the possession of 
these qualities which led them to the wilds of the New World. 


They asked no aid from England; their own strong arms and 
splendid courage was their only dependence. Many of them had 
come here to escape the effect of the iron-clad industrial restric- 
tionsofthe Old World. They asked in their new homes only that 
the British Parliament would keep its hands off. But at the 
least sign of their success in any line of production likely to, even 
in the remote future, compete with English interests, the par- 
liamentary rack and thumb-screw were applied; their new en- 
terprises were ruthlessly crushed out, and they were again sub- 
jected to a state of industrial slavery. Their souls rebelled at 


the oppression and the injustice, and it but required the addi- 
tional burden of the“ stamp act“ to cause open revolt. 

The struggle was fought out in blood, and the Colonies were 
free, at least in name. But they were weak. The long war had 
laid much of the sturdiest manhood in heroes’ graves. It had 
wasted the accumulations of previous years of toil and saving. 
It left an enormous debt, and an irredeemable and inflated cur- 
rency was the only medium of exchange. land, humbled in 
power, but haughty in spirit still, was quick to perceive that hor 
opportunity to harass and destroy the new industries of the young 
nation was still within her reach. While her right and power 
to forbid colonial intertrading was gone, she still had the power 
to forbid her artisans and her machinery leaving her shores. 
Repressive legislation on this line was continued. 

In 1781, 1782, 1785, and in 1795 we find acts of Parliament of 
this character were passed. The act of 1795 (35 George ILI, c. 38) 
makes perpetual the act of 1785, prohibiting the exportation of 
machinery used in the manufacture of iron and steel. To make 
it more effective it recapitulates the several kinds of machines 
and tools, models, etc., or parts thereof, used in rolling, slitting, 
pressing, ting, boring, stamping, piercing, scoring, shading, 
or chasing and die-sinking iron and other metals, and prohibits . 
the exportation of any one of them. The statute, indeed, went 
farther than iron and steel, and included in its terms machinery 
used in the button, glass, pottery, saddle and harness, and other 
manufactures, and prohibited, under severe penalties, the tak- 
ing of any of them out of the Kingdom. 

n 1823 the prohibition was repeated. It was not until 1845 
that the prohibition was removed. As late as 1839, when Shar 
& Roberts, of Manchester, England, having patented their self- 
acting mule (for wool-spinning) in this country, desired to intro- 
duce the machine here, their American partner was compelled 
to smuggle the castings out of England and through France to 
this country. 

The close of the war of 1812 with England again found the 
young nation exhausted with the struggle. To encourage Ameri- 
can shipping we had provided that goods reaching our shores 
in our own ships should be allowed a discount in the amount of 
duty imposed. pr depen: when the treaty of peace was being ne- 
gotiated, insisted that we should surrender this discrimination 
and permit her ships the same favor we accorded ours. During 
the war she had had a taste of the qualities of American ships 
and American seamen, and she wanted no such rival on the seas. 
She made it acondition, and our commissioners finally yielded 
the point. The whole legislative and diplomatic history of Eng- 
land towards us shows her determination to break the power of 
ay interest rivaling or likely to compete with any interest of 

ers, 

It must not be supposed that while England was thus driving 
other people to buy of her that the trade she offered was a free 
trade. On the contrary, it was a trade covered with high tariff 
charges. In 1782 she put a duty on bar iron equaling $14.04 per 
ton. In 1797 she raised this to $16.14, in 1798 to $18.85, in 1 
to $24.27, in 1812 to $26.87, and in 1818 to $32.45 per ton. From 
1818 to 1825 it was $32.50 if imported in British vessels, and if in 
vessels of other nations $39.62 per ton. This latter regulation 
gave a subsidy to British vessels of $7.12 for each ton imported 
therein. She also took by it an Savenmaa which she had caused 
us to surrender. But to pursue the subject of duty. Iron, slit 
or hammered into rods, and iron drawn to less than three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, paid a duty at the British custom- 
houses of $100 per ton. Iron and steel not otherwise enumer- 
ated, paid 50 per cent. England’s tariff laws enumerated over 
eleven hundred articles upon which she levied a duty at her cus- 
tom-houses. 

England's restrictive measures were not limited to statutes 
alone. Her manufacturers had enjoyed the protecting care of 
her Jaws for two hundred years and had become firmly estab- 
lished. Whenever they saw some industry lifting up its head 
elsewhere, and one ces to become a competitor and beyond the 
reach of repressive legislation by a subservient Parliament, they 
combined to throw a great glut of their goods into the market at 
rates below cost, and thus they crushed the new competition in its 
infancy. This policy was not only regularly practiced but it was 
openly avowed. Lord Brougham, in a speech in Parliament in 
1816, advocating the increased exportation of British goods to 
the United States, deciared that— 


It was well worth while to incur a loss upon the first importation in order 
by the glut to stifle in the cradle those rising manufactures in the United 
States which the war had forced into existence contrary to the natural 
course of things. 


In 1854 a British parliamentary commission in its report made 
open confession of the practice. It said: 


The 9 generally in the manufacturing districts of this coun- 
C 


try, and especially in the iron and coal districts, are very little aware of the 


extent to which they are often indebted for their pog employed at all to 
the immense losses which their employers voluntarily 


cur in bad times in 
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order to destroy foreign competition, and to gain and keep possession of 
foreign markets. $ 


In the various volumes of testimony printed within the last 
ten years, given before the Tariff Commission and the Commit- 
tees on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, will be 
found detailed instance after instance of new industries being 
started here, and as soon as they became important enough in 
product to attract attention abroad they were heavily crippled, 
or entirely crushed, by the tactics urged three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago by Lord Brougham, and forty years later openly avowed 
by a parliamentary commission. 

England to-day pursues another method. She empio s the 


free traders of this country to do the work she formerly did by 
acts of Parliament and orders in council. In the present Con- 
willing and obe- 


e so far the Democratic party has been her 
ient ally. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. Chairman, the long and bloody contest, or rather series of 
contests, which resulted in the defeat of the Irish people and 
their subjugation by the lish forces, was succeeded by a 
series of acts of confiscation. These were perpetrated in such a 
wholesale and outrageous manner that from first to last the total 
confiscations aggregated 11,697,629acres. The lands thus taken 
were largely bestowed upon kingly favorites residing in England; 
and many Irish farmers are paying rent to absent land- 
lords for the very lands thus stolen from their ancestors. 

At the time of the English invasion the woolen and linen in- 
dustries of Ireland had reached quite extensive proportions. 
Exports of both woolen and linen goods are mentioned as early 
as the fifteenth century. The invasion and conquest, with these 
confiscations, paralyzed for a time all the energies of the peo- 
ple, and these industries almost ceased to exist. But they soon 
rallied. The laws of England forbade the Irish farmer finding 
a market in England for his cattle, meats, butter, and cheese, 
and he began again the production of wool, both for export to 
foreign countries and for manufacture at home intocloths, But 
the eye of the English Government was upon him, 

In 1636 Lord Stafford, then the governor-general of Ireland, 
wrote to his home government that there were— 
some small be; toward a clothing trade, which I have and shall con- 
dinue to discourage all I could, because it would trench not only on the 
clothings of England, it being our staple arson gorse and if the Irish should 
be permitted to manufacture their own wool. which grows in very great 
quantities, we should not only lose the profit we now make by dressing their 
wools, but his majesty wo lose ly in customs; and in conclusion, it 


large 
so bd be feared they might beat us out of the trade itself by underselling, 
which they are able to do. 


The British statesman of two centuries and a half later still 
exhibitsthesame propensity toshape the industrial policy of other 
countries to benefit land. To discourage the growth of wcol 
England then forbade the exportation of wool out of Ireland un- 
der a penalty of £500 and forfeiture of vessel and cargo, and this 
restriction continued until the English manufacturers themselves 
asked for the admission of Irish wool to use in their factories. 
But the restriction as to exporting to other countries was not re- 
moved, and the only market the Irish farmer had for his wool 
was in England and at the home woolen mill. This home de- 
mand continued to increase slowly but perceptibly, and the Irish 
make of woolens was gaining upon the market. 

The English then pursued a new course, and adopted legisla- 
tion tosuppress it absolutely, for the avowed purpose of securing 
the Irish markets for the English manufacturers. This was ac- 
complished by 8 38 itory duties upon Irish goods, and 
thus depriving the Irish manufacturer of a market. en itis 
remembered that at this time Ireland was politically a part of 
Great Britain—under its rule and governed by its laws—all mo- 
tive other than the one to destroy Irish industry for the benefit 
of English disappears. 

The result was not only bankruptcy and distress throughout 
Ireland, but her skilled workmen were driven from home to seek 
employment elsewhere. Thousands of them went to France, and 
there aided by their skill and activity in building api this in- 
dustry to such an extent that for a hundred years thereafter 
“French broadcloths” were noted as being the finest in the 


world. 
her Royal for Scotland, in his Reign of 


Burton, Sie are 
Queen Anne, publis in Edinburgh in 1880, referring to this 


subject, says: 
Monopoly was * idea ot the times in commercial matters; in fact 
erations seem to have commended themselves to even 


t important 

rohibited the export of wool 

and had a staff of officers on either 
watched the wool from its being shorn to its delivery in a lish 
Indeed it would be almost laughable, had it not been the cause of so 


much distress, to trace the extent to which the great theory of monopoly 
was followed out in dealing with the unhappy Irish. 

So pre ocd did the English Government destroy the Irish 
woolenindustry, that as late as 1875, as shown by the official re- 
turns laid before Parliament, out of the 1,800 woolen factories 
in Great Britain, only 60 of them were located in Ireland, em- 
ploying but 1,506 persons all told. 

There was still left the flax industry. The soil and climate of 
Ireland is peculiarly adapted to the growth of fiax and to its 
manufacture into the finer linens. The industry had made much 
progress, especially in the north of Ireland. finding that the 

roduction was interfering with the English goods Parliament 

evied heavy duties upon Irish sail cloth, and upon checked 
striped, and colored linens. Burton, in his work already referr: 
to, states that the reason given for this legislation was: 


If Ireland should fall into the making of fine linen it would affect the trade 
of England. 


And he adds: 


It is diMcult to imagine the existence of so much ignorance and blindness 
as here displayed. 

In 1777 the cotton manufacture was introduced into Ireland. 
In 1812 Wakefield apes of it as being fully established and 
holding out strong hope of suecess.and prosperity, and as im- 
parting to some district an appearance of superior opulence and 

ndustry. Then came the war of 1812 with the United States, 
during which the English cotton trade was so affected by the 
production of Irish cotton cloths that England resolved to crush 
out this industry also, and by her legislation of 1816 she did it so 
effectually that as late as 1875 there were but eight cotton fac- 
torios ee in Ireland, employing about 3,000 persons young and 
old - 

In the early part of the eighteenth century there was yet left 
in Ireland much good oak of aquality superior for . 
But, says Gregg, in his History of Ireland for English Read - 
ers, No. 62, Harper's Handy Series: 

But England, too, was a shipbuilding country, and the flat went forth that 
henceforward Ireland was to use none but English-built trading vessels, 
and was to trade directly with no country but England. By this law the sea- 
port towns were rnined and their inhabitants, along with the shipbuilders 
and merchant sailors, were forced to emigrate, or try to live by agriculture, 

Her position and magnificent natural harbors seem to have destined Ire- 
land to be a great shipping center, where American, English, and American 
exports could be exchanged; but the sniping tenda Was to be henceforward 


an English monopoly, and Ireland was pro! ted from sending or receiving 
any article to or from any colony or foreign state. 


At one time the Irish turned their attention to the manufac- 
ture of glass and established some glass works. As soon as the 
attempt showed any signs of success it was met by anact of Par- 
liament which prohibited the exportation of glass from Ireland. 
This was fitly supplemented by a provision that glass should not 
be imported into Ireland except from England. The first pro- 
hibited the Irish from selling their glass to other people, and 
when the industry was thereby broken down the second prohib- 
ited the Irish from buying except from the English producer or 
his factor. 

It is idle to adduce other instances. The economic history of 
that unfortunate people bristles with ugly facts like these. No 
industry began to thrive in Ireland at ikely to compete with 
any English interest that was not promptly crippled or entirely 
killed by unfriendly legislation at the hana of the British Par- 
liament. The peop of England were not to blame for all this. 
The English peop e had, as a people, but little voice in Par- 
liament. A hereditary House of Lords, many of whom were en- 
joying the rents for stolen acres in Ireland, and a House of Com- 
mons elected by a fraction of the people, with all its enormities 
of rotten boroughs and restricted suffrage, were the assassins of 
Treland’s industries. 

The effect upon the interests of Ireland has been most disas- 
trous. She has to-day but little 3 Her agricul- 
ture affords a scant sustenance to the tiller of her soil, and the 
Government has been compelled tointerfere and secure a reduc- 
tion in rents to keep her tenantry from actual starvation. But 


a few figures gathered from that standard British free-trade au- 
thority, the Financial Reform Almanack for the year 1892, will 
tell the story more plainly than words of mine. 

The number of agricultural holdings of over 1 acre each in 
Treland was, in— 


691, 202 
--- 570, 338 
568, 484 


A loss in fifty years of 177,208, or 25.6 per cent. 

The population fell from 8,196,597 in 1841 to 4,706,162 in 1891. 
In 1821 Ireland contained 32.6 per cent of the population of the 
United Kingdom. In 1891 she contained but 12.5 per cent. 
England had increased largely, Wales and Scotland had a little 
more than held their own, while Ireland alone had fallen behind, 
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The following table of these | gages be abridged from the pub- 
lication referred to may not be without interest: g 


England is the commercial and industrial rival in business and 
trade of every other nation. She has not land enough to bread 
her people, and she must suppl their needs by making goods to 


sell to others. By her legislation she held her American colo- 
nies in chéck, in their endeavors to produce the goods they 
needed, compelled them to buy of her, and thus precipitated the 
Revolution, which was as much a birth of industrial as of polit- 
ical freedom. By similar legislation she has crushed a rival in 
Treland, and to-day that country lies impoverished and ruined as 
a victim of her power and commercial greed. Ireland is yether 
rovince, and land’s will is yetherlaw. ButAmericaisfree 
to act for the best interests of the American people. That policy 
which almost daily is commended to us by the statesmen and 
press of England, the policy of free trade, is, strange to say, not 
without supporters here. 
Business men do not 9 without question the oft repeated 
counsel of their strongest and most active rivals. America needs 
to accept with caution the advice of those whose only interest is to 
supplant her in production in trade. But the last man of all to 
be led astray by the voice of this siren should be the one whose 
ancestry were robbed of their lands in Ireland, whose friends 
have been crushed by England’s repressive legislation, and who 
himself was compelled to leave his native land with all its en- 
dear associations and come to a land whose statutes are not 
yet molded and shaped by British interests. 


Thirty Years of Financiering. 


The pa money system and its natural associates, monopoly and exclu- 

chad, eges, have already struck their roots deep in the soil, and it will 

all your efforts to check its further gro and to eradicate the 

e * è + It will uire steady eee exertions on your part 
hiefs of the 


to rid yourselves of the ties and paper system, and to 
check the — hg of monopoly and other abuses which have sprung up with 
it, and of which it is the support. So many interests are united to re- 


sist all reforms on this subject that you must not hope the conflict will bea 
short one, nor success easy.— President Jackson. 


It is a part of the financial history of the country, demonstrated by the 
record, that all the wicked legislation which has racked this country to the 
very verge of reyolution—the whole of it—ev act and deed, was consum- 
mated when the Republican party had control of every de ment of the 
Government. It is also true that not one single act of which the peonio 
complain was ever after the Democrats acquired control of the House. 
Itis equaily true that not one le act of relief was ever enacted until the 
popular uprising of 1874 gave to the Democrats control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.— enna, 1 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION AND SILVER CON AGE. 


SPEECHES 
HON, THOMAS C. MoRAE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 28, 1890. 
msideration the bill R. to vide forthe 
tanita onee EATE maa te national banking 8 

Mr. MCRAE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This a measure of too much importance to be 
hurried through without being seme cme understood. Iamsur- 
prised that it should be called up in this way and at this time. 

It is unjust to the House to ask consideration without some 
notize and before the report of the committee has been printed 
and the members given time to consider the measure. Iexpected 
we would be called upon to consider such a bill dur this ses- 
sion, but I did not expect that, in advance of the adoption of any 
rules for the p gs of the House and to the exclusion of so 
many matters of more importance to the great body of taxpayers 
now pending, a measure solely in the interest of the national- 
bank corporations would be seriously pressed. As far as I am 
concerned personally I am preparon to vote on the bill now, for I 
am thoroughly convinced that it is not a good bill and ought not 
to pass, but it ought to be ventilated so that no misunderstand- 
ing can arise. 


I ask the House to stop for a moment and consider the condi- 
tion of the Treasury and the step we are now asked to take by 
the passage of the substitute bill. The Treasury is overflowin 
with an annual surplus of over $100,000,000, and the Presiden 
of the United States and his Secretary of the Treasury are com- 
mitted to the policy of using this surplus in the purchase of 
United States bonds. The bonds are not due until 1907 and can 
not now be paid. They draw 4 and 44 per cent interest per an- 
num and are worth on the market from 26 to 27 per cent pre 
mium. They are largely held by the banks, and under the law 
are made the basis of and security for the bank notes issued b; 
them and guaranteed by the Government. The banksare allow 
to issue only 90 per cent of the face of the bonds in such cur- 
rency. This bill proposes to allow all of the 3,319 national banks 
now organized, without any further security, to increase their 
circulation to the full amount of bonds now on deposit, and to 
give them and all new banks hereafter organized circulating 
notes to the full amount of such other bonds as may be deposited. 

Why should we change the terms of the contracts with the banks 
and reduce the security now held by the Government 10 per cent, 
and to the same extent benefit the banks? Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House tell us that the bonds being at a premium 
the Government is amply secured and that the people want more 
money in circulation, and they insist that the national banks 
should be allowed to furnish it. Iam glad to have tho friends 
of the national-bank notes, even at this late day, make the con- 
fession to the country that there is a necessity for a larger cir- 
culating medium. is is an important admission. Upon this, 
at least, I agree with the advocates of this bill. The candid ad- 
missions of the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Dorsey], who re- 

rted the bill, and of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 

ALKER] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cheadle], who 
have soearnestly advocated its passage, make it unnecessary for 
me to make some observations that I had intended to make. 
These gentlemen favor and have made an earnest appeal for 
national-bank currency. Believing that it is the bestof curren- 
cies, they have undertaken to show that under the present law 
the circulation is not profitable, and that unless something is 
done for the banks by Congress to insure a larger profit from it 
the banks will surrender their notes. 

Mr. Speaker, that is just what I want the banks todo, anditis 
58 what everyone who prefers Treasury notes and silver dol- 

ars and silver certificates should want. t us not be deceived 
by the cry of More money,” coming as it does from the friends 
of bank currency. For twenty years the banks have denied that 
more money was needed for the business of the country and have 
insisted on retiring the greenbacks and demonetizing silver. 
Failing in this to some extent, eg neyo met the increase caused 
by the coinage of silver and the e of silver certificates by 
withdrawing about $220,000,000 of their currency. 

The debtors and wage-workers of this great country have been 


resolving and petitioning for, and are stilldeman of Congress, 
not only a larger volume of money, but that so much of the pres- 
ent volume as is held as a surplus in the be put into 
circulation by areduction of taxes to the actual of the Gov- 


ernment. e have the power and itis our first and greatest 
duty to give this relief to the people. It is not national-bank 
currency that the people demand, and they will not be satisfied 
to frust the banks to give relief. As far as I am concerned, I am 
opposed to bank currency, and would substitute Treasury notes 
for all of it if I had the power to make the law. I call attention to 
the bill (H. R. 94) I have introduced, and which I purpose moving 
as an amendment to or substitute for this bill, if I am allowed to 


do so. 

If the banks really want to increase the 9 medium 
why have they regularly withdrawn from circulation their notes 
to an amount in excess of the silver co e for the last four or 
five years? They havea paid-up capital of $620,000,000 and could 
issue $550,000,000 bank notes under the law as it is now. They 
would issue every bill they could if would retire the 
Treasury notes and demonetize silver. They are anxious to fur- 
nish the ones ne the people, but they want Co to dele- 
gate to them the dangerous porer to expand or contract at their 
pleasure. We have been told by the gentleman from Nebraska 
that the profitcto the national banks is now less than 6 per cent 
per annum, and for this reason mainly he appeals to the House 
to pass the bill as a matter of justice to the banks. While not 
admitting the truth of the statement, I want to ask what we have 
to do with the profits of the banks? They are private corpora- 
tions, o i to do business for private gain, and it is no part 
of the contract made by them with the Government and no 
of our duty to insure them a profit. If it is not profitable let 


them withdraw it. 
Let us look after the interest of the people. The banks will take 


care of themselves. There is asuspicion abroad in the land that 
the Government has by reason of the unequal and unjust part- 
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ersnip that it made with the banks already enriched many of 
aa at the expense of mo papia The total amount of money 
in circulation in the United States October 1, 1889, was $1,405,- 
018,000. There were at that time 3,319 national banks, having 
a capital stock of $620,174,365. ; 

So we see that these opr wigan have in some way, justly or 
unjustly, legally or illegally, secured a capital equal to 45 per 
cent of all the money in circulation in the United States; and 

et in the face of this we are asked to pass this bill in order to do 

ustice to them. It can have no other effect but to increase the 

rice of United States bonds, and Congress should do nothing 
at would even tend to do this. 

I do not believe there will be any increasein the national-bank 
currency by reason of this bill if it should become a law. The 
banks and bondholders generally want the bill for another and 
different purpose. They want to bull the bond market and thus 

revent the purchase of the bonds by the Government or compel 

e 8 of an exorbitant price for them. When Congress 
has done this and the banks sell their bonds, the other measures 
behind it we read so much about in the papers will be pressed 
upon us. This is only intended as a feeler to test the temper of 

mgress. The gentleman from Nebraska with great candor 
says that its passage will give the banks cause to hope—mark 
the language—cause to hope that this Congress will pass some 
measure to perpetuate the national-bank system. There is the 
milk in the cocoanut. Mr. Speaker, shall this House say to them 
by the passage of this bill that Sey may Specs such legislation 
as will perpetuate them as banks of issue? I hope not. It is our 
duty to promptly defeat the bill and thus say to the banks and 
to the country that we are forever done with bank currency and 
interest-bearing bonds. Let the United States as soon as possi- 
ble wipe out the last vestige of the war bonds. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, there is already pend in the Senate a 
bill introduced by the junior Senator from Illinois [Senator Far- 

well] to 3 the national-banking system by substituting, 
in lieu of the registered bonds of the United States required by 
section 5149 of Revised Statutes, State or municipal bonds upon 
which interest has been promptly paid. The preamble to his 
bill declares that ‘‘the rupid redemption of the United States 
bonds is endangering the perpetuity of the national-banking sys- 
tem.” The country should be congratulated that the system is 
in danger. The other remedy suggested is to authorize the is- 
sue and sale of bonds to bear 2 per cent for fifty years and to be 
used only as a basis for bank notes. 

In the light of the past conduct of the banks and the trouble 
we now have in paying the debt, is there any member here who 
has any regard for the interest of the people who would consent 
to either proposition? Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of Congress 
to pay the debt, stop the issue of national-bank currency as soon 
as possible, and restore the circulating medium to the Govern- 
ment, to which under the Constitution it belongs. Let it do this 
and require the Secretary of the Treasury to issue an equivalent 
amount of Treasury notes for all national-bank notes surrendered 
and give the country free coinage of silver, and prosperity will 
follow. When this is done the banks will be left free to bankon 
their own money or not, just as they choose. 

While it is true, as stated by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALKER], that ban is a necessary and legitimate 
occupation, it does not follow that in order to do this it is neces- 
sary for these national banks to have the power to issue money. 
That is a power the Government should not delegate. I know 
of no one who questions the right of banking associations when 
legally organized, or private individuals who so desire and have 
the capital, to receive deposits, issue bills of exchange, and dis- 
count 5 per, subject to the laws of the States where they 
do business. Business could not be carried on well without some 
such agencies, and as far as i am concerned I have no objection 
to 8 who have money engaging in such business; but I do 
insist that they should be compelled, like the farmer, the laborer, 
the blacksmith, the shoemaker, the merchant, the doctor, and 
the lawyer, to pay 100 cents for every dollar they get from the 
Government of the United States. 

If we give the banks the power toregulate the volume of money 
and thereby to increase its purchasing power, we give them the 
power to oppress the already overtaxed and overburdened peo- 
ple of the country, whose productive industries have been made 
to shrivel under the sping grip of contraction and monop- 
oly. I beg members to hesitate and consider well before they 
vote for this bill. 

There is more in the question, I fear, than some members appear 
to think. I want to see this House stand for 3 le, and par- 
ticularly do I want to see this side of it main the record it 
has heretofore made against national-bank currency from the 
days of Jefferson and Jackson to the present time. 

r. LANSING, What kind of currency do you prefer? 
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Mr. MCRAE. Agreeing with my party, I prefer gold and sil- 
ver and paper convertible into coin on demand. 

Mr. SING. What kind of paper currency? 

Mr. MCRAE. Why, the kind we now have. 

Mr. LANSING. Greenbacks? 

Nr: McRAE. Yes; Treasury notes, commonly called green- 


backs. 
— — LANSING. Was your side for those when they were first 


ued; 

Mr. MCRAE. I think a majority of the few Democrats in 
Congress at that time 5 7 the legal-tender clause on consti- 
tutional grounds, but the party has always favored Treasury 
notes receivable for all taxes and public dues, 

Mr. LANSING. The same constitutional question which trou- 
bled them then troubles you now. 

Mr. MCRAE. No, sir; it does not trouble me at all now, be- 
cause it has been settled by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and I am not disposed at this time to reopen it. That is 
a thing of the peek It was before my time. Let us talk about 
the questions of the present. 

Mr. LANSING. is question is settled, too. 

Mr. MCRAE. If by that statement the gentleman from New 
York means to say that the Supreme Court has held that Con- 
gress had the power to pass the national-bank act and to author- 
ize the organization of the banks of issue now in existence, I re- 
gret to say that he is correct; such was the decision. But the 
Democrats of the court at that time dissented and denied that 
Congress had any power to charter national banks and give them 
authority to issue circulating notes, and the party still insists 
that it is a very dangerous power to be exercised, although the 
court may think it constitutional. Our duty, as I see it at this 
time, is to take care that the banks shall not longer than the 
payni of the progs bonded debt exercise such power, 

want to say further to the tleman from New York that, 
if it be true as he claims that the Republican pey is responsi- 
ble for the issuance of the legal-tender notes, it is also true that 
it afterwards abandoned them and undertook by law to destro 
them. The day for retirement was fixed and the banks sup; 
they had control of the paper currency for all time tocome. At 
this stage of the proceedings the Democratic party came into 
power in this House, and, seeing that if the process of contraction 
ong before commenced by the Republicans was carried out to 
the end and all Treasury notes retired, it would be absolute ruin 
to the great body of people, and being true to the people, as the 
always are, they commanded a halt. They exposed the wicked- 
ness of the policy adopted by the Republicans and went to work 
to defeat it. The act of May 31, 1878 (20 Statutes at Large, 87) was 
passed. This made it unlawful for the Secretary of the Treasury 
or other officer under him to cancel or retire any more of the 
legal-tender notes then in existence. From that day to this the 
volume of Treasury notes has been the same, and for every dol- 
lar canceled another has been issued. The exact amount out- 
standing is $346,681,016. 

So, Mr. Speaker, whatever the gentleman may say or think 
about the correctness of the position of the Democratic party as 
to the power of Congress to issue the legal tenders in the form 
adopted, he can not dispute the fact that it prevented their future 
retirement and also remonetized silver t had been secretly 
demonetized by a Republican Congress. It has given all the 
financial relief the people have had for thirty years, and I want 
to see its 55 rove faithful to the traditions of the 
poci by defeating this bill. Iwill ask the gentleman from New 

ork whether the national banks favored greenback money? 

Mr. LANSING. There were no national banks when the 
greenbacks were first issued. 

Mr. MCRAE. No; but they followed very soon afterwards; 
and as soon as organized began at once to take advantage of the 
depreciation of the 8 that at one time was worth as low 
as 38 cents on the dollar. The legal-tender notes outstanding 
on June 30, 1862, were only 896, 620, 000, and the national-bank act 
was passed at the next session of Congress. As soon as it be- 
came evident to the bankers that the Government intended to 
issue its own money, they set to work at a scheme to have it 
bonded and made the basis of bank circulation. 

In 1862, before the national-bank act had been passed, the Eng- 
lish bankers prepared a circular which they confided to a Lon- 
aon Hanker to be placed in the hands of the American bankers. 

t said: 


late as mon: 


for any le 
can control the bonds, and through them the bank issues. 


They did not have to wait long to get the recommendation of 
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the Secretary of the Treasury. Early in January, 1863, Secre- 
the Fin 


tary Chase, in a letter to ance Committee of Congress, in 
ing of the further issue of Treasury notes, said: 

It should be regarded, however, only as an expedient for an emergency. 
No measure, in my judgment, will meet the necessities of the . and 
prove adequate to vision of the great sums required for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion w. does not include a firm support to public credit, 
through the establishment of a uniform national circulation, secured by 
bonds of the United States, 

On the 17th day of January, 1863, President Lincoln sent to 
Congress a special message upon thesame subject, in which he 
says: 5 
In order to raise money by loans most easily and 8 is clearly nec- 

o that end a uni- 


tions 

‘ganized uggested message at 
the 8 of the present session. The security of this circulation by the 
pledge of United States bonds, as therein suggested, would still further fa- 
— creasing the present and causing a future demand for such 
bonds. 

The fight between bank currency and Treasury notes went on 
until the banks became, as they supposed, masters of the situation. 
They forced contraction, values fell, the panic came, and bank- 
ruptey followed. Secretary McCulloch, in his first report to 
Congress, December 4, 1865, said: 

The legal-tender acts were war measures, 
should be re; ed only as temporary; they ought not to remain in force a 
day longer than would be necessary to enable the people to propere fora 
return to the gold standard, and the work of retiring the notes which have 
been issued should be commenced without delay, and carefully and persist- 
ently continued until all are retired. 

In less than two weeks the following resolution was offered in 


Congress: 

8 That this House cordially concurs in the views of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in relation to the necessity of a contraction of the currency, 
with a view to as early a resumption of specie payments as the business in- 
terests of the coun’ will permit; and we hereby pledge codperative action 
to this end as y as possible. 

It was adopted by a very large majority. 

As late as 1876, after the people had in the most emphatic 
manner stamped their disapproval upon the financial policy of 
the Republican party by electing a Democratic Congress, that 
went faithfully to work to repeal the legislation that was bring- 
ing ruin to the people, we find the American bankers, through 
their secretary, promulgating a circular letter in which they 
say: g 

Withhold 1 fr all licants wh t wi to 
one ts etna? Se erat lau of any “rat ta Govor eaen ie 
sue the coin and the banks issue the paper money of the country, for then we 
can better protect each other. To repeal the law creating national banks or 
to restore to circulation the Government issue of money will be to vide 
the ple with money, and will therefore yong g Sere your ‘ividual 
profit as banker and lender. See your member of ss at once and en- 
gage him to support our interest, that we may control legislation. 

It may be said that the banks are not controlled by the same 
men who indorsed this circular. That may be so, but human 
nature and avarice are the same to-day as in 1876, and if Con- 

ss gives them the control of the money they will make all 

ey can out of it. The time has at last come when the people's 

representatives can and will, I trust, relieve the country of that 
costly and useless bank currency and credit system and substi- 
tute and give them instead currency issued by the Government 
and a cash system. Ido not believe ina national debt. I want 
it paid as soon as possible. 

have shown that the friends of the national-bank currenc 
and contraction favor the destruction of Treasury notes and sil- 
ver, and now I desire to repeat the warning of that beloved and 
courageous Democrat, President Jackson, in his farewell ad- 
dress, which I commend to the consideration of the House. He 
sai — 


passed in a great emergency: they 


In revie the conflicts Which have taken place between the different in- 
terests in the United States, and the policy pursued since the adoption of our 
present form of government, we find no that has produced such a deep- 
treated evil as the course of legislation in relation to the currency. 

* * * * s * * 

When the charter for the Bank ot the United States was obtained from Con- 
grees, it ‘ected the scheme of the paper system, and gave to its advocates 

e position they had struggled to obtain from the commencement of the 
Federal Government down to the present hour. The distresses and sufer- 
ings inflicted on the people by the banks are some of the fruits of that policy, 
which is continually s pts 3 to enlarge the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment beyond the limits for it by the Constitution. The powers enumer- 
ated in that instrument do not confer on Congress the right to establish 
such a corporation as the Bank of the United States. 


JACKSON WARNED THE PEOPLE. 


It behooves you, therefore, to be watchful in your States, as well as in the 
Federal Government. The power which the moneyed interest can exercise 
when concentrated under a single head, and with our present system of cur- 
rency, Was sufficiently demonstrated in the struggle made by the banks of 
——— bet ye siant nen on time = soon 4 When it i eee eee 
e against the tates, and succeed in perfecting and perpetua 
ing its organization, by a charter from Congress. 

WHAT AIDS MONOPOLY AND ARISTOCRACY? 


The spa mouer system and its natural associates, monopoly and exclu- 
sive eges, have struck their roots deep in the soil, and it will 
req’ all your efforts to check its further growth and to eradicate the evil. 


e + * It will 
ourselves of the 
she t of monopo 
of which it is the 


uire steady and 
uities and 


one, nor success easy. 


A great deal has been said in this debate about the wild-cat” 
banks of issue that existed prior to 1861; gentlemen supporting 
this bill appear to be alarmed lest they should return. ence 
comes the alarm? From those who are interested in national 
banks. Where is the danger? There is no cause for alarm and 
no danger whatever that we will ever have State-bank circula- 
tion again unless well protected. It is only intended as a scare 
to make the people rally to the national-bank currency. If the 
national banks can do a legitimate banking business without 
borrowing the credit of the Government, without drawing inter- 
est from the Government and the people at the same time, I have 
no objection to their doing so, and the people have none. If 
they are not willing to do business on those terms let them sur- 
render their charters. The partnership between the banks and 
the Government should be ved, and the sooner done the 
better for the country. 

I do not question the safety of the notes issued by the national 
banks. They are safe enough, though not a ioga: tender, be- 
cause the United States stand good for them. ey are profit- 
able, I presume, or the banks would not use them; but the ques- 
tion for us to settle is entirely different. Is it just to the people; 
is it what they demand? Are they willing to give any set of 
. control over the volume of money? I think not. 

y friend from Kansas [Mr. Anderson] has referred to tho 
fact that a bill substantially like this was introduced in the last 
Congress and reported from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. That is true; I opposed that bill, as I do this, and 
shall be satisfied if this Congress will do for this what the Fiftieth 
Congress did for that one. 


Friday, June 6, 1890. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5381) authorizing the 
issue of Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion— 

Mr. MCRAE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of money, its issue, the regula- 
tion of its value, and the control of its volume is perhaps the 
most important that the Congress of the United States has to 
deal with. It affects the interest of everybody, rich and poor, 
weak and strong. The course of legislation upon this 0 
has not been such as to satisfy the great body of the American 
people but rather to convince them that it has been shaped in 
the interest of those who have fixed incomes and against the in- 
terest of the producers, wage-earners, and all who earn their 
living by labor, either in the field, shop, counting-room, or 
office. The condition of our mone system at this time is 
such that it should arrest the attention of the honest thinking 
men of all parties and receive the most earnest consideration. 
As Representatives we should approach this question with cau- 
tion, but at the same time with a fixed and determined purpose 
to do what is right without regard to what political party will 
be benefited by a proper settlement of it. It is a question that 
rises far above any mere party triumph. 

As one who loves our institutions and desirous of having them 
transmitted to future generations, I beg the House to lay aside 
all feeling and do what is right—what the people, our 
masters, have demanded of us, their servants, and what I know 
a majority of this Congress, freed from party dictation, is satis- 
fied ought to be done—pass a free-coinage bill. That is what 
the people have asked for and that is what they have a right 
to expect, and they will never be satisfied until they get it. It 
is trifling with their interest to hesitate or delay longer about 
the matter. A 3 

The battle between the monometallists and bimetallists is at 

resent attracting the attention of the world as never before. 

While this Congress and the people of the United States are 
deeply interested and greatly concerned about the result, they 
are not alone. The nations of the Old World are not disinter- 
ested and unconcerned about our action. As ours is the strong- 
est and most independent, the result of the agitation here 
watched with much anxiety. While I have given the question 
much thought. I do not pretend to be able to throw any new 
light upon it, nor do I think extended remarksimportant at this 
stage of the discussion. Lest my silence should be misconstrued 
I will, however, venture to offer my own views, and in doing so 
I trust I shall not fail to maintain * a decent respect for the opin- 
ions” of those who may differ from me. 

On this floor as Representatives and elsewhere as individual 
citizens of this free Republic we have equal rights, and we ought 
to feel free to express our convictions without having our mo- 
tives questioned. I have but little respect for the individual 


who claims to be honest and sincere and yet questions the hon- 
esty of every person who dares to take issue with him. 


In an 
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important matter like this, upon which hangs in a t meas- 
urge thep rity of the whole country, we want facts and truths 
— not denunciations, details and not generalities. I believe 


with Disraeli, that upon a perfect knowledge and right ap- 

precatio of details the settlement of great questions y de- 
n 

PoR THE NECESSITY FOR, USE, AND KIND OF NONEY. 

Nearly all of the wants of man are supplied by n the 
surplus products of his own labor for such of the products of 
others ashe may require for hisown necessities. Exceptfor barter 
and exchange man could notexist. Itis certainly impracticable 
and undesirable, even if it were possible, for man to live alto- 

ether to himself. To perfect the exchanges necessary for the 
i ene of man it became necessary to adopt a medium which 
has been called money.“ Before the use of money exchanges 
were extremely incdnvenient, and in many cases could not be 
made with any degree of nicety. 

To illustrate: One man would produce more of one article than 
he could consume, while another would have less of that article 
but more of some other. If the one did not have what the other 
wanted no exchange could be made. Each had a surplus of his 
own product, and in order to get the benefit of his labor mus 
dispose of it. To do this they must find not only a person pos- 
sessed of what they are in need, but one who is willing to ex- 
change it for what they have. Farmer Jones raises more corn 
than he can consume, and Smith, a mechanic, would be glad to 
have it, but he has nothing except his labor. Jones does not 
want his labor at present, but wants a horse owned by his neigh- 
bor, Brown, who himself would be glad to acquire more land for 
his stock farm; and so on indefinite 5 They all have something 
to sell, and also want to purchase other things. So we see how 
8 it is to e and carry on commerce by barter and 
exchange. 

Weare told thatin the early ages of society cattle were the com- 
mon instrument of commerce, and things were valued according 
to the number of cattle for which they had been or could be ex- 
changed. So we learn from Homer that the armor of Diomede 
cost nine oxen, while that of Glaucus cost a hundred. In Abys- 
sinia salt was used as the instrument of exchange. As the peo- 

le became civilized and enlightened they became more active 

producing and manufacturing the necessaries and comforts of 
life, and in building means of communication and transportation 
for the distribution of such products,” This necessitated more 
trading, and to carry it on it became important to adopt a meas- 
ure of value, so that all could meet on the same level in the dis- 
tribution of the products of their labor, both of mind and body. 
It was important that this measure or medium should itself be 
valuable, or represent value, so that persons having asurplus of 
one commodity might sell it for the medium, and with that pro- 
cure the things desired by them without loss. 

By common consent in all civilized countries the precious 
metals, gold and silver, have been adopted for this measure 
mainly for the reasons that they are indestructible and capable 
of being divided into any number of parts without loss. “ Dif- 
ferent metals,” says Adam Smith, have been used by different 
nations for this purpose. Iron was the common instrument of 
commerce among the ancientSpartans. copper among theancient 
Romans, and gold and silver among all rich and commercial na- 
tions.” It was a long time after the metals went into use as 
money before a system of coinage was adopted, and the use was 
attended by the inconvenience of weighing she metals. Every 
time a penny’s worth of an article was purchased it became nec- 
essary to weigh the penny. And thus it is that we read in the 
Bible that Abraham weighed to Ephron the four hundred shek- 
si is silver which he had agreed to pay for the field of Mach- 
pelan. ; 

The instincts as well as the experience of mankind insist that 
all money shall itself possess real intrinsic value or represent it. 
The history of the commerce of the world has settled the prob- 

-lemof what money shall be. The changes of time have confirmed 
mankind in the belief that gold and silver are the best basis for 
money. They are the surest standards of value, and yet this 
value is not unchangeable. It has been truly said that “ their 
value is 3 a matter of agreement;“ and being so, is 
changeable and is affected by the circumstances surrounding each 
transaction. : 
OUR MONEY—BOTH GOLD AND SILVER. 


The Constitution of the United States authorizes Congress to 
coin money, to regulate the value thereof, and to regulate the 
value of foreign coins, and at the same time provides that— 
912 8 shall make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 

Coining is the act of stamping the weight and fineness upon 
and putting the metal in shape for use, and does not carry any 


guaranty on the part of the Government as to the value of the 
coin. It does, however, fix the weight and fineness of each, and 


establishes the paying relations between the two metals. The 
Government can no more create value than it canacow. B 
prescribing other and different uses it may increase value, an 
it may also decrease value by restricting the use of money or the 
metals from which it is coined. The power of the Government 
should and does generally cease with the coinage. I hold that 
it has no power under our Constitution to demonetize coined 
money or to say that it shall not be a legal tender. The owner 
of the coin must rely upon his Pigment and take the risk as to 
what its purchasing power will be when he may desire to use it. 
He has the right to rely upon the certificate of the Government 
as to weight and fineness and to insist that it shall be receivable 
for debts and taxes. 


HISTORY OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 


Thomas Jefferson favored the two metals and originated the 
silver dollar as the unit of value. Mr. Morris, our first and one 
of our greatest financiers, was for silver alone. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, although in favor of national banks, recommended a double 
standard, expressing a preference for gold if a single standard 
should be adopted. The first act of Congress after the adoption 
of the Constitution upon this subject was passed April 2, 1792, 
and made silver the unit of value. 

The act approved June 28, 1834, reduced the weightof the gold 
coins, and the act approved January 18, 1837, reduced the weight 
of the silver dollar to 4124 grains and the small coins in the same 
8 Under the act of March 3, 1849, the coinage of the 

ouble eagle was authorized, and for the first time in the history 
of our Government a gold dollar was provided for to be of the 
value of $1—a silver dollar—or unit. The act approved February 
21, 1853, reduced the weight of the silver half-dollar from 206 to 
192 grains and the smaller coins in the same proportion, and also 
limited their legal-tender qualities to sums not exceeding $5. 

So we find that until 1853 the silver dollar was the sole unit of 
value, but both metals were in circulation and their relative value 
adjusted by law. The reasons for these several acts may be 
found by an examination of the reports and debates upon and 
in reference to them. The Director of the Mint in 1 says 
that from 1792 to 1821 gold and silver remained at with 
each other, and that the first notice of a premium on gold meas- 
ured in silver in this country appeared late in 1821.” The ad- 
vance was about 5 per cent. From 1821 to 1832it fluctuated from 
2 to nearly 6 per cent premium. The relative value of the two 
metals in the coins in use at that time was 1 to 15 by law, and 
the average bullion relative value for the same period was a 
fraction over 15+. In December of the next year the same Di- 
rector used this strong language: 

Both gold and silver have during the existence of the Government been a 
general legal tender, while silver alone has been the standard of value fa- 

ar in our conception of price. modification of the gold coinage will 
be safe which shall leave this standard of value undistur and none could 
be contemplated without concern which would impair it. Thedesign enter- 
tained, therefore, in the change of ratio now pro is that silver shall re- 
main the basis of our currency and the control standard of value; that 
gold shall be, as at present, a legal tender for all amounts, but estimated in 
such a proportion to silver that the former will be rted by a slight pref- 
erence when occasional circumstances shall induc: the export of a portion 
of the national coins. 

Acting upon this recommendation, the weight of the gold coin 
was reduced so as to adjust it to a silver basis, and not silver to 
gold, as is proposed by some of our friends now. In 1837, upon 
the recommendation of the Director of the Mint, the standard 
of fineness was adjusted to round numbers, and the number of 
Cyne changed so as to make it equal to 900 parts in 1,000 each. 

hen it was that the silver dollar of 416 grains was reduced to 
412} grains, but there was no change in the value, for the reason 
that the addition to the fineness made good the loss of weight. 
Silver still remained the unit of value, and by the two acts of 
1834 and 1837 the gold coins were reduced in weight and fine- 
ness, so that the relative value of 15 to 1, as fixed by the act of 
1792, was changed to 16 to 1. Between the passage of the act of 
1834 and that of 1837 silver was ata premium. France and Ger- 
many had a relative value of 154 to I, and ours being worth 3 per 
cent more than this, it was profitable to shipit abroad. To 
remedy this, and not to adopta gold standard, as has been re- 
cently charged, was the actof 1853 passed. The Director of the 
Mint pointed out the importance of such an act to Congress. 
Mr. Hunter, so far from recommending a gold standard, in a re- 
port as chairman of the Finance Committee, pointed out the 
great necessity for both gold and silver. 

There was no other legislation upon the subject of coinage until 
the passage of the much-discussed act of 1873. Those of us who 
believed in silver are proud of the record made by the white metal; 
for all this time the silver dollar, selected and shaped for the 
poopie by Mr. Jefferson, the Father of Democracy, kept its place 
as the unit of value. For eighty years nothing could be said 
against it; it was loved’ and appreciated by the people as it is 
now. Its friendslittledreamed that it would be stricken down 


as it was. With the pk Deana of only three years during this 
whole period the silver dollar was worth more than gold. 

In 1861, in the midst of all the excitement of that memorable 
year, when our people were proposing to go to war with each 


other, this same dollar commanded a premium over gold of 
nearly 4 per cent. 


THE ACT OF FEBRUARY 12, 1873. 


This act changed the unit of value from silver to gold. Until 
the passage of law debtors could pay their debts in either 
gold or silver. py it contracts were changed so as to allow the 
creditor the right to demand gold so far as Congress had the 

wer tosochange. The change affected all contracts that were 
Farita at thattime. Withoutstopping now toargue whether 
the act was passed by fraud or not, I do not hesitate to say that 
it was unjust to the debtor class of our country and to the Gov- 
ernment as well. It was not dictated by any wise, judicious, 
financial policy. It was confessedly the same policy that had been 
ori ted by England and followed by Germany, both creditor 
nations, whose financial policies are formulated by a class having 
fixed incomes and who are interested in increasing the purchas- 

power of money. 

t was indeed a fine stroke of financial policy and learned states- 
manship for the United States, overwhelmed with debt, its de- 
mand notes away below par, attempting to resume specie payment 
Br re striking down silver, which was a unit of value 
when the debts were contracted! The ple and the Govern- 
ment itself wanted and needed all the silver that could possibly 
be had. Our country possessed many valuable mines, and the 
miners were anxious to work them. 

As soon as the effect of this act was made known to the people 
they were quick to denounce it, and were persistent and earnest 
in their efforts to have silver restored by opening the mints to 
its consis 3 The creditor class of this country had by this 

ts deceitf 


act with ul title, which had d so quietly and with 
so little discussion, secured a great advantage of the business 
men, farmers, and laborers of our country. e wrong involved 


in the demonetization of silver can never be correctly estimated. 
The panic of 1873 with allitsfrightful misery followed. It looked 
like a herculean task to recover from the depression occasioned 
by this law or to secure any modificationof it. The great politi- 
cal party then in power was committed to the single gold stand- 
ard and turned a deaf ear to the petitions of the people. The 
eyes of the public turned to the Democratic pari —the party of 

e people—always willing to execute the will of. the majority 
The restoration of silver was made an issue before the country. 
There was no mistaking the stern, majestic voice of the people 
when they gave their verdict. 

The Forty-fifth Congress found a majority of the members of 
the House committed to free coinage. Such a bill was passed. 
The Senate amended it and a conference washad. The result 
was the passage of the ‘Bland act.” The President declined to 
approve the act and returned it to the House with his objections, 
but on reconsideration both the House and Senate e to pass 
the bill over his veto. It received the necessary two-thirds ma- 
13 and became a law on the 28th day of February, 1878, and 

commonly called 
THE BLAND ACT. 


With a fair construction of this act, in view of the contempo- 
raneous discussion, it appears to me that there can be no doubt 
or question that Congress intended by providing for the coinage 
of the silver dollar and declaring that it ‘‘shall be a legal ten- 
der” to restore the unit of value” to silver and to place it upon 
an equal footing with gold, except the limitation upon the 
coinage. 

There is a well-known rule of construction that in const 
two statutes such force and effect should be given as will permit 
both to stand if possible. It is only by the aid of this rule of con- 
struction that the act of 1873 should be permitted to stand at all 
and certainly no fair-minded judge would hold that the act of 
1878 did not restore the silver dollar as a standard. If the two 
acts are inconsistent, then the latter must prevail, and we have 
silver and not gold. I believe both statutes are in force, and 
that we have two coin dollars, gold and silver, equal under the 
law. The Treasury Department has held other The con- 
struction insisted upon by all the Secretaries is unfair and un- 
worthy of that prominent and exalted tion. The silver dol- 
lar can be used for an prne that the gold dollar can. The 
latter would bea standard dollar if the words the unit of value” 
were not in the act of 1873, and they are not necessary in order 
to impart this quality to the silver dollar. 

SILVER BOYCOTTED. 

The employés and servants of the people who have controlled 
the Treasury Department since the passage of the Bland act 
have been opposed to the policy of the law, and they, aided and 
abetted by the national banks (corporations supposed to be cre- 
ated by Congress for the convenience of the people), at once 


ordered and from then until now have continuously sustained 
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what, to use a modern and common expression, may be called a 
“ boycott” upon silver. 

Notwithstanding the power and influence of these officials and 
banks, with their advantages, they have utterly failed to affect 
the money value of silver, It will still buy as much and pay as 
many debts and as much tax as the gold dollar. All that 
been accomplished is to increase the bullion value of gold above 
that of silver, and for this they would reduce it to acommodity. 
Assuming to be much exercised about the honor and credit of 
the United States, they tell us that no Government like ours can 
afford to pay its debts in anything except the dearest money and 
that we should give our creditors the money they want. ey 
tell us that payment in silver is 25 per cent of repudiation. Hav- 
ing made the boycott effectual, as they supposed, they point to 
the ‘unit of value” in the act of 1873, and cry out a t silver 
by denouncing it as cheap money. The people have been robbed 
of millions and the bondholders correspon ly enriched under 
the 1 785 of strengthening and maintainin ə public credit. 
Bonds received for currency worth 60 cents by such clamor have 
been run to a premium of 30 per cent, and still their cry is that 
of the horse-leech: Give! Give! They are never satisfied. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to such action, and here and now 
protest against its continuance. It is the duty of this Congress 
to put a stop to such discrimination against one of the coins of 
the Government. Let us without unni delay compel a 
withdrawal of the“ boycott” and restore silver to its proper 
place as a part of the basis of our monetary system, and-thus re- 
store the relation between the two metals by free co if pos- 
sible, and if not, then to the full extent allowed under the pres- 
ent law. 

It is the monometallists— 

Says the great French financier, Mr. Camuschi— 


who are the authors of the depreciation, which, nevertheless, they point to 
as a proot of the unworthiness of the matal which they cry down. Fhe ro- 
e n ge wh waa Damn Sy 
the ligatures and the steed flew 2 yy 525 = jä 

The attack upon silver is without the least provocation; but at 
the same time the great cry about the clipped and dishonest dol- 
lar and the general denunciation of silver have done much to 
depress trade and oppress the people, for the effect of it has been, 
in my opinion, to force gold, which when held in large quantities 
is always timid, to the centers of trade, leav the great bôd 
of the people withoutany. It may be true, as the friends of geld 
toll us, that money is cheap and plentiful, but we know that the 
circulation does not reach the extremities of our country. We 
want a financial policy that will at the same time restore both 
confidence and a free circulation. In the language of the illus- 
trious Calhoun, we say, Restore them to their proper functions 
and they will return from banishment; the mines will again be 
openad; and the gorgeous splendor of wealth will again reassume 

e more humble but useful form of coins.” 

I do not mean to charge that the action of the Treasury De- 
partment was the sole cause of the depression; but I do say that 
the treatment of silver has had much to do with our troubles, 
It restricted the coinage and circulation at a time when the in- 
terest of our popie demanded the full coinage and free circula- 
tion of 3 dollar that our mines could produce. Let the 
merchants, farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who have had 
debts to pay and who have most severely felt the effects of the 
* answer whether I am correct or not. 

am amused at the inconsistency of our suspension friends. 
In one breath they tell us that the silver dollar is “dishonest,” 
“short weight,” ‘‘ buzzard,” cart-wheel, and wholly unfit for 
money, and in the next that they are the only real bimetallists 
and that suspension of coinage is the only way to secure it; that 
they would not discontinue its use and would not, if they could, 
demonetize it. I respectfully submit that if the charge be true, 
that common honesty demands that we should not use it at all, 
and should get rid of it as soon as possible. I do not believe 
that it is either 3 or dishonest money. 

It is unjust to say that those of us who favor silver desire to 
pay the national debt with cheap money. As far as I am con- 
cerned I believe that any money thatis goon enough for the plow- 
holder is good enough for the bondholder, but my main purpose 
is to restore the measure of value, which I believe to be both gold 
and silver, and thus enable us the sooner to make payment of our 
national debt according to the terms of the contract. I would 
applyevery dollar of the surplus revenue in paying the debt now 
due and pay that which is not due as soon as possible. 

I protest against a national debt except in so far as we are com- 
pelled to carry it. Debts ought never to be made if possible to 
avoid them, and when made should be paid as soon as possible. 
Nations as individuals should live within their means, and cred- 
itors of nations should exact no more than the would concede 
if the positions were reversed. Credit is a good thing to have, 
but debt is dangerous. 
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SOUND CURRENCY, 

The friends of silver have been charged with favoring ‘‘infla- 
tion” and flat money.” As form: , and I think I can ik 
for the members of the ay a ed who favor this bill, I 
desire to say, Mr. Speaker, thatI go as far as any one fora 
sound and stable currency. As to what is or is not sound, i beg 
leave to say that, in my opinion, the two metals furnish a sounder 
and more stable basis than either one of them can. It has 
been truthfully said that “stability is the desideratum in the 
standard.” My reason, in short, for this opinion is that with the 
free coinage and circulation of the twome the one would serve 
as a check an1 balance to the other; in other words, a corner“ 
upon one would avail nothing, and it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to “corner” both. 3 

Upon the question of a sound currency, Mr. Webster said: 
The legal standard of value is gold and silver; ” which, he said, 
“ was the law of the land at homeand the law ofthe world abroad; 
there could, in the present state of the world, be no other cur- 
rency.” 

ta se occasion he spoke asfollows: 

Iam for a solid specie basis for our circulation, and for specie asa ot 
thecirculation so far as it may be ticable convenient. Iam for giv- 

no value to paper money merely as parr, I abhor paper; that is tosay, 
. eemable paper, paper thatmay not be converted into gold or silver at the 
will of the holder. 

I will let the history of France and the statementof hergreat- 
est financier, Mr. Cernuschi, answer the charge that the double 
standard is less stable than a single standard. = 

It is admitted without contradiction that the greater the bulk of the mone- 

mass the less strong the variations in the buying power of specie when 

e monetary matter has suddenly contracted or expanded. 

Should it be objected that the bimetallic mass is exposed to the variations 
in the productions of both metals instead of to those of one, we would reply 
that ter ty is probable in production of gold and silver, taken 
together, than in the production of a single metal. 

Since England adopted the single gold standard in 1816 com- 
mercial and financial ics have been common. The strongest 
evidence of this may found in the fact that for the twenty- 
five years preceding 1873, when Germany and the United States 
suspended the coinage of silver, the rate of interest changed 
more than two hundred times, the lowest being 2+ per cent and 
the highest 10 per cent. For more than one hundred years next 
before 1816, with bimetallism, there were less than twenty 
changes in the rate of interest, and it was never higher than 6 

r cent nor lower than 4. Mr. Alexander Baring, in his evi- 
ence before a committee in England, said that in London dur- 
ing the financial crisis of 1847 it was impossible to borrow a 
mia of gold on £60,000 of silver. , we learn that in 
dia; where silver is the standard, in cutta during the crisis 
of 1864 the owner of £20,000 of gold was declared to be a bank- 
rops R the reason that he could not raise a single rupee on 

old. 

T. Speaker, as long as the love of liberty and the spirit of 
independence are abroad in our land the American people will not 
Spay submit to the burdens that will ESR result from 
the adoption of the single gold standard. They will insist upon 
a measure of silver as long as its value is not less than the aver- 

e value of the property of the country. They will demand 
that our metal be coined into money for their own use, regard- 
less of wehther it is or is not favored by England and Germany. 

THE GRESHAM LAW CAN NOT DRIVE OUR SILVER OUT. 


Sir Thomas Gresham, a London merchantof the time of Henry 
VIL, first called attention to what he alleged to be a fact, that 
bad money always drives out good money, and that good money 
can never drive out bad.” The friends of gold rest their whole 
case upon this law, and straightway assume as a fact that silver 
is“ money,” and under the operations of this law of finance 
will be driven out of our country, and with this premise argue 
with some force that in our effort to secure bimetallism we will 
be reduced to monometallism inits worst shape. Now, in the 
first place, silver is not bad money. I do not, as many of our 
friends do, admit the applicability of the Gresham law as to the 
two precious metals, except to a very limited extent. It may, 
and I believe does, accomplish complete results when applied 
to irredeemable or other local legal-tender money not converti- 
ble into coin on demand. 3 

The truth is that gold and silver are now and since the dawn 
of civilization have been the money of the world. There has 
never been an overproduction, and yet the sup ly has generall 
been sufficient to meet the demands of trade and business. Wit 
both metals as the basis, unhealthy inflation would be impossi- 
ble; with free coinage the world over it would be im ble to 
contract to a dangerous ope This same law was held Sp to 
frighten Congress in 1878, but in utter disregard of it the Bland 
act was and our experience under it for the last twelve 
pos clearly proren the position I assume. During this time we 

aye increased our goldin circulation over two hundred million, 


and England, the country that we were told would dump her sil- 


ver on us, is being drained. : 
of our own mines and the surplus of other countries without 
driving out any gold. 


We can take and use all the silver 


There is no g in this scare, for we see that we are not only 
not losing our gold, but are increasing it over $20,000,000 annu- 
ally. We are not having thesilver of the Old World dumped on 
us, but, as is shown by official statistics, we have exported more 
silver than we have imported. Will our friends notcease to deal 
in prophecy and that with this great problem asa practical, liv- 
ing question? There is no escaping the fact that there is not 
enough gold to do the work of money for the world. The stock 
of both metals, according to the best accessible information, is 
not exceeding $7,000,000,000, which is divided about equally be- 
tween the two metals. 

r. Speaker, it is a striking and s cant fact that wher- 
ever the one is found so is the other. their work as money 
unless divorced by statute law, they are by an immemorial law o 
finance inseparable. There appears also to be some law of na- 
ture that holds them together. Sleeping deep down in the rock- 
ribbed ” hills and mountains of our Western Territories, where 
the eye of man has never penetrated, they keep each other coin- 
pany. These metals, created by an all-wise Providence for man 
to be used as money, haye been adopted by the civilized world 
and with the proper relation between them can defy the law of 
Lord Gresham. This is peculiarly the case with such a stro: 
and growing . as the United States, where the power an 
capacity of the Government itself is almost strong enough to de- 
stroy such a monetary law. 

is is the great producing country of the world, not only for 
the metals, but for all that is necessary to feed and clothe man- 
kind. We grow products to sell to other nations; and one of the 
principal uses of money is to circulate between nations as well 
as individuals, setting the balances in trade. We sell to and 
buy from gold countries and silver countries, and hence need 
both metals for use in this exchange. As we sell more than we 
buy, we get the balance in money. Here liesour great security. 
In order to maintain this balance we should by proper and just 
laws provide plenty of honest money—gold, silver, and legal- 
tender notes—for our people, and thus stimulate the energy of 
our country. A contraction to the extent óf either metal would, 
in my F opinion, bring ruin and disaster to our people, a A 
overburdened with an immense public debt, besides untold mil- 
lions of State, county, municipal, and private debts. 

WE WANT AN AMERICAN POLICY. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government, wrested as it was from the Old 
World by revolution, now more than a hundred years old, and 
composed of thirty-eight States and the Territories, with a pop- 
ulation of over sixty-five millions of people, 145,000 miles of rail- 
road, besides our great natural highways, washed by two oceans, 
has certainly passed its adolescence and should adopt a policy of 
its own and notlonger listen to the dictation of our mothercountry. 
Let the United States, by the e of a free-coinage bill, de- 
clare to the monometallists of the Old World and of this coun 
that we intend to have both metals circulate in the Uni 
States, and in the noble spirit that sustained our Revolutionary 
fathers in their contest for civil liberty let us prosecute the fight 
for the financial freedom of the world. 

Our Government has made two efforts to bring about an inter- 
national agreement. Let it now say to those countries who have 
refused to make this agreement that if they will not act with us 
we will undertake it without them. With this declaration on 
our part it will not be long before we will have such powers as 
France and Germany following, and in the end will secure what 
we now desire, but in no other way. We are in a condition to 
boldly take this step, because as a circulating medium amo 
our people silver is as good as gold; and we have no natio: 
debts not payable in silver. Although we have paid, oe 
and interest, on our national debt since the war over $2,000,000,- 
000, it will take more of the labor and products of the country to 

y the remainder than it would have taken when it was largest. 

he prices of farm products have fallen since 1873 fully 33$ per - 
cent, or, in other words, the purdhaslug Pons: of money nan to 
that extent appreciated. The debtors have rights as wellas the 
creditors. Let the pledge of faith and protection be extended 
to both alike. 

Something must be done. eo 70 can not much longer re- 
main as they now exist. The whole business of the country is 
being deranged, and it behooves us, the Representatives, to take 
a forward step—we dare not go backward and we ought not to 
be content to stand still. The confidence of the people is being 
withdrawn from the Government and we have evidences of dis- 
content all over the land. Tap to the American Congress, 
and particularly the Democratic members of it, to respect the 
wishes of the people by resto silver to its proper place as 
money and avert the distress and desolation that otherwise awaits 
the debtors of our country. Before to-morrow’s sun shall go 


~ 


— 
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down I trust the wires will flash the news to the world that this 


House has declared for the free coinage of silver. [Applause.] 

I have here an amendment in the nature ofca substitute that I 
desire to offer if I can be er for that purpose. It em- 
bodies the substance of several bills introduced by me in this 
House on December 18, 1889. I will read it now and offer it as 
soon as the pending amendments are disposed of, if allowed to 
do so: 

SEC. 1. That any holder of silver bullion of a greater value than $20, stand- 
ard fineness, na ve the right to have the same coined at the mints of the 
United States into standard silver dollars of 412 of standard silver 
each; that the silver dollar of such weight and fineness shall be a legal 
poan for all public and private debts, and shall be the unit of account and 


of value as is now provided for the gold dollar. 
SEC. 2. That whenever any national-bank notes shall be surrendered, the 


Secretary of the Tre shall issue an equivalent amount of Treasury 
notes, legal tender for all debts, of the same denominations, and deposit the 
same in the Treasury, to be paid out as other moneys belo to the Gov- 


ernmen' 
notes of any kind whatever, and somuch of the national-bank law as author- 
izes the issue of bank notes is hereby repealed. 

Sud. 3. That all laws and parts of laws providing for the sale of bonds of 
the United States and for the accumulation of the gold reserve of $100,000,000 
for the redemption of the Treasury notes Lae —.— the same are hereby, re- 
pe: and the said reserve now held in the ury is hereby made avail- 
able for use as other money belo: to the Government. + 

SEC. 4. That the Secretary of the asury shall, on the Ist day of July, 
1890, or as soon as ticable thereafter, increase the issue of the United 
States legal-tender asury notes to an amount equal to the total taxes and 
revenues of the United States Government collected for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1890; and thereafter he shall annually, on said day of each year, 
or as soon as practicable, further increase the issue of said notes as the ag- 
gregate taxes and revenues may have been increased for the preceding fiscal 


ear. 
“| SEC. 5, All Treasury notes issued by virtue of this cin 55 now outstanding, 


shall be a legal tendér for all debts, private and public, — er rt 
taxes; and when they shall bereceived intothe Treasury under any Tem. m 
States they s not be 


any source whatever and shall pang o the United 
retired, canceled, or destroyed, but be reissued and paid out again and 
kept in circulation. 

If this substitute should be b as I believe it would be if 
sufficient time was allowed for debate and an opportunity given 
to vote on it, the country would get immediate and substantial 
relief. I believe it would pene App classes and interests, except 
those who are interested in making money scarce and more valua- 
ble. I propose (1) free and unlimited coinage of silver; (2) the 
substitution of legal-tender Treasury notes for national-bank 
notes and for the repeal of the national-bank act; (3) the repeal 
of all laws providing for the accumulation of the gold reserve of 
$100,000,000 now tained for the redemption of the outstand- 
ing ‘Treasury notes, and (4) an increase in the amount of the legal- 
tender Treasury notes to a sum equal to the annual taxes col- 
lected and to be further increased as the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment increase. 

I pro to open the mints to the free coinage of silver, take 
from the banks all control over the circulating medium, in- 
crease our paper about $100,000,000, and at the same time turn 
into the channels of commerce and trade the $100,000,000 gold 
reserve now hoarded in the Treasury. The gold and silver coined 
and released in this way will take care of themselves, and as long 
as the Government does not issue a ter amount of Treasury 
notes than the taxes it levies to redeem them, and does not collect 
more than is necessary to pay the expenses of the Government, 
andat the same time makes the notes receivable for such taxes 
to be collected by it, and also convertible on demgnd, there can 
be no difficulty about keeping them at par with coin. The taxes 
will support them. This Ithink will at once restore confidence 
and revive business. It will give hope to the despondent mort- 
gageors and oppressed debtors everywhere. 

SILVER BULLION CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire now tocall attention to the provisions of the 
pending bill. It provides for much more than the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of certificates thereon. It in so many 
words repeals so much of the Bland act of 1878 as requires the 

urchase and coinage of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than 
$4,000,000 worth a month, and will as effectually demonetize silver 
as did the act of 1873, by reducing it to a commodity to be bought 
and sold as cotton, wheat, and other marketable products. 

It destroys all hope of free and unlimited coinage, and places 
this country upon the single gold standard. It gives the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the power to control the volume of the cur- 
rency. It makes it possible by reason of the bullion-redemption 
feature for the money power, the worshipers of the golden calf, 
as my friend from Texas, Judge MOORE, would say, to contract 
or expand the circulation at will by “bulling and bearing” the 
bullion market. That is why the bill is supported by those who 
have heretofore been against silver. 

By section 2 it is clear that no greater amount of Treasury 
notes can be issued and outstanding at one time than the cost of 
the bullion held in the Treasury purchased by said notes. The 


same section also provides that upon demand of the holder of 
any of the Treasury notes the Secretary may, in his discretion, 
exchange for such notes silver bullion; but, mark you, when such 


exchange is made the notes can not be reissued. Here is the 
danger. No man ought to have such a power over the currency 
of a free people. I protest against it, and warn the majority of 
the danger of it. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, under the present law the Secretary has 
the power to purchase and coin more silver than he will be 
authorized to pedir under the pending bill. If he will not 
exercise that discretion now, who is stupid enough to believe 
that he will do so under anew law? Away with this Treas- 
ury discretion and one-man power. The people are tired of it 
and are determined to have no more of it. I-beg the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill, if he will not consent to free.coin- 
age, to consent to strike out the proviso to the second section. 

DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to pass from the pending bill back to 
the demonetization act of 1873. I have some new facts connected 
with its e, recently brought to my attention. In the first 
place, I desire to correct a statement which I made in the Forty- 
ninth Congress, touching the passage of that act through Con- 
gress. For along time the people have been under the firm im- 
pression that the act of 1873 demonetizing silver was surrepti- 
tiously and secretly „I so stated in 1886. I made that 
statement because the President who approved the bill, and 
many prominent men who were in Congress at that time, dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the demonetization feature. This has 
been accepted as the truth until recently. 

But yesterday it was clearly shown by Senator SHER MAN, in 
his speech in the Senate, that such is not the fact. He has con- 
clusivelyshown thatitwasa premeditated, well-organized scheme 
on the part of the Republican administration and the leaders of 
the party in the House and Senate at that time to strike down 
the silver money; that it was the policy of the Republican party 
to do exactly what was done. He wants it understood that his 
party knew all about it. He wants the party to take credit for 
the act. The bill was drawn to conceal the intention from the 
few Democrats then in Congress. This act struck down silver 
when it was at a premium, and because it was at a premium, and 
now they have the audacity to declare that there was no mistake 
about it; that they intended to doit; that they are responsible 
for the legislation. 

This bold confession is made at the other end of this Capitol 
by this distinguished Senator and contractionist, at the very 
moment when his party friends here are asking for the passage 
of a bill that makes it possible for a Republican Secretary to ac- 
complish the same result the second time. 

HON. J. J. KNOX'S ADMISSION. 

Mr. J. J. Knox, then a prominent Treasury official, wants credit 
for the part he performed in the matter, and so he has confessed 
that he knew when and how it was done, and he claims that he 
wrote the first bill on the subject. Here is what he says in an 
essay read before the Bankers’ Association in 1879: 


A zealous advocate of silver coinage recently said in Congress that no man 
had yet been bold enough to acknowledge the authorship of the section in 
the coinage act of 1873 which discontinued the co’ è of the silver dollar. 

It is not considered etiquette in Washington for su 
Government to reply to statements of members of Oongroas; 
ären, they are — to ak When spoken to. Except for this fact the gen- 
tleman mentioned could have been promptly answered by reference to a 
paragraph in Senate Miscellaneous Document 132, Forty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session, 1870, which is a report transmitted to Congress with a draft 
of the bill which substantially, three years thereafter, became the “coinage 
act of 1873.” The paragraph mentioned, which is headed in capitals “Silver 
Dollar—Its discontinuance as a Standard,” is as follows: 


“SILVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD, 


other in intrinsic value. The t 
unit in the pro bill, and the silver-dollar piece isdiscontinued. If, how- 
ever, such a coin is authorized, it should be issued only as a commercial dol- 
lar, not as a standard unit of account, and of the exact value of the Mexican 
dollar. which is the favorite for circulation in China and Japan and other 
oriental countries.” 

Continuing, he says: 

The author of this report to Congress drew that section of the act which, 
with slight amendment thereafter, discontinued the CORES of the silver 
dollar piece, as may be seen by reference to the printed bill in the appendix 
of the report itself. 

The advocates knew all about it, but the title concealed the 
real purpose of the bill, and the answers to the questions of lead- 
ing Democrats all failed to disclose the demonetization feature. 
But, Mr. Speaker, the wicked conspiracy appears to have ex- 
tended beyond our own country. 

STATEMENT OF MR. HOOPER, 

Give me your attention while I read a paragraph from the 
nae made 1 Mr. Hooper, a Republican, who had charge of 
the bill in the House. 

His remarks appear in the Congressional Globe, volume 89, 
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page 2304, the date being April 9, 1873. In his speech made at 
at time explaining this bill Mr. Hooper said: 


The un eter e aas ee fo conker all that is 8 in 
existing laws, with such new provisions as appear necessary ose 
best 5 With the 2050805 for the efficiency and economy of the public 
service in the important department to which it relates. The bill was pre- 
pared two years ago, and has been submitted to careful and deliberate ex- 
amination. It has the 5 of nearly all the mint experts of the coun- 
try and the sanction of Secretary of the Treasury. 
ERNEST SEYD MAKES SUGGESTIONS. 

Mr. Speaker, here is the part to which I want to direct the 

special attention of this House and the country: 


Mr. Ernest Seyd, of London, a distinguished writer, who has given oo 
attention to the su of mints and coinage, after examining the first draft 
of the bill, furnished many valuable suggestions which have incorpo- 
rated in this bill. 

While the committee take no credit to themselves for the original prepara- 
tion of this bill, they have given to it the most careful consideration, and have 
no hesitation in unanimously recommending its passare as necessary and 
expedient. 

Great Heaven! Is it possible that this great crime against 
the American people now confessed was knowingly and willfully 
committed by the 3 Administration at the suggestion 
or dictation of this English banker? 

MRS. EMERY'S STATEMENT. 


The following paragraph I take from a publication made by 
Mrs. Sarah E. V. Emery, of Michigan, quoted by her as having 
been published about that time: 


In 1872, silver being demonetized in France, England, and Holland, a ca 
ital of $500,000 was raised, and Ernest Seyd, of mdon, was sent to t 
country with this fund, as agent of the fore bondholders and capitalists, 
toeffect the same object (demonetization of silver), which was accomplished. 

Here is what this lady says about this matter: 


Iwill further add that I heard Hon. Gilbert De La Matyr pr Rene Ju 
Kelley told him that he (Kelley) saw the original draft of the for the de- 
monetization of silver, and it was in Ernest Seyd's own handwriting. 

Now, in the name of all that is honest and manly, is it possible 
that the Congress of the United States, at the suggestion of an 
English banker, whether he had money or not, whether he used 
it or not, was the means by which silver was struck down and so 
much suffering brought upon our people? If this be true you 
need not be surprised that the people look with suspicion on the 
scheme now pending. But let me say to you that if you demone- 
tizeit again itwill not be seventeen years before the 8 will 
know who did it and the reason why it was done. They have 
their eyes on ‘you. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to discuss the effect of the circu- 
lating medium upon prices. This question is well understood by 
the people, and ill assume what they all know, that an in- 
creased circulation of good money will increase prices and make 
times better. We know, and the people know, and members of 
this House know, for they all admit it, that we have not a suffi- 
cient circulating medium, and the question for us to determine 
is as to the best meansof gettingit. Itisnota political question 
in any sense of the word. It isa business proposition and one 
that we ought to meet and settle on a business basis. But if by 
the manner in which it has been brought here it is to be made a 
political question, then so be it. As far as my people are con- 
cerned, and as far as I am individually concerned, and as far as 
my party is concerned, I am willing to go to the country on the 
issue as you present it. 

MR. CLEVELAND'S POSITION, 

Reference has been made to the position of Mr. Cleveland on 
the silver question. He is not in accord with the majority of his 
party on this question. But he never sought to demonetize sil- 
ver as has been asserted here to-day. He wanted the power to 
suspend the coinage in his discretion, leav the outstanding 
circulation to be a legal tender under existinglaw. He doesnot 
want to demonetize silver, as the Republican party did do, and 
seek to do again by this bill. Gentlemen have referred to his 
record upon that question, but they forget the fact that a large 
majority of his y met him at the threshold of his Administra- 
tion and silenced him by refusing to give him any discretion over 
the coinage of silver. Gen. Warner, Judge Reagan, Mr. BLAND, 
and other gentlemen went to him as candid, honest Democrats, 
and informed him that he was not in accord with the Democratic 
party, and that his position would not be indorsed by a majority 
0 t. 


party. 

Mr. KERR of Iowa. May J ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. MCRAE. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR of Iowa. Is it not a fact that his Secretary of the 
Treasury, fully a year, or within two monthsof a year, after this 
letter to Mr. Warner, reiterated and elaborated, with more force 
than Mr. Cleveland himself had done ten months before, the 
same identical doctrine? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, and that was about all he did or could do. 
The country did not indorse that spore any more than Mr. 
Cleveland's utterances; and, so far as 1 am concerned—and I be- 
lieve I can speak for a large majority of the Democratic party— 
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Mr. Cleveland did not voice the sentiments of the Democracy on 
silver, Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. And it was the greatest mistake 
he made, and the only one. 7 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes; it was the only great error of his admin- 
istration. We found our President not in accord with the ma- 
jority of his party; and by a vote on this floor and by speeches 
and utterances elsewhere we so declared openly to the world. 
But your party stood by our President when he was wrong, and 
a large majority voted for his plan of suspension. 

Now, your President is wrong on the same subject, and yet you, 
unlike the Democrats, are standing by him also. You are al- 
ways on the wrong side of this question. We will join youin 
opposition to this wrong. We will join you in passing a free- 
coinage bill regardless of whether your President is for it or 
against it, and I will guaranty as many, yes more, votes for free- 
coinage now than we gaye for it then. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I guaranty if you will furnish as much as one half 
of your votes that we will pass a sree conige bill, if necessary, 
over your President's veto. [Renewed applause.] 

Mr. KERR of Iowa. Will the gentleman allow another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McRAE, 3 

Mr. KERR of Iowa. Did the committee appointed by your 
late S er ever report a free-coinage bill? 

Mr. MCRAE. Yes, the committee reported such a bill ad- 
versely, in which reportall the Republicans joined. A minority 
of Democrats made a minority report and they got consideration; 
and, unlike the proceeding now inaugurated, the minority were 
allowed to have a vote on the bill in such shape as they saw 
proper to present it, a course which they are now forbidden to 
take under this tyrannical special order forced on us by your 


caucus and the majority of the Committee on Rules. That is the 
difference. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
Now, again, I want to say that while no free-coinage bill was 


passed during Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, itis not true that 
any attempt was made in this House to prevent debate or defeat 
amendments. The Senate and Presidént were both against free 
coinage. We knew it, and regretted it, but there was no hel 
for it. There is nothing in Mr. Cleveland's official life that 
regret so much as his treatment of silver. He gave the country 
an honest, clean, business Administration. Butfor his mistake 
on the silver question I would regard him as invincible before 
the people; and I firmly believe he would have been elected 
in 1888 bya large majority but for that mistake. Notwithstand- 
ing this he has a strong hold on the confidence of the people. 
They admire his candor, his industry, and his lofty courage and 
sturdy honesty. 

Mr. KERR of Iowa. Is it not a fact that neither of your na- 
tional platforms has ever declared by a single expression in fa- 
vor of the free coinage of silver? 

Mr. MCRAE. Unlike the Republican party, the Democratic 
party never makes promises that it is unable to perform. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Your 3 promised it, but now refuse to 
even allow a vote on it. You have promised a great deal onsil- 
ver, pensions, tariff, and civil service, and what have you done? 
We do not make promises that we are unable to fulfill. When 
we make pledges we endeavor to carry them out. [Applauseon 
the Democratic side) 

There are some other Democrats, besides Mr. Cleveland, who 
have not done their duty in this respect. I am not here to apol- 
ogize for them. You have many anti-silver men in your party 
while we have only a ſew in ours. The path of duty for us as honest 
Representatives who should have the interest of the pene at 
heart, who ought to give the people the relief they are entitled to, 
is to bury all party pride an march up like men to this question 
and vote for free and unlimited coinage. If you Representatives 
from Iowa, and Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and from those 
other Western States whose people have declared for it will as- 
sist us, we will settle it here and now. Will you doit? If you 
will not do this will you aid usin striking out what is known as the 
bullion-redemption“ feature? I tell you that the Democrats 
here are willing to join you in any measure that gives relief to 


the people. 

I do not doubt the result of an appeal to the people, but the 
necessity is too urgent for such delay if it can be avoided. The 
people want immediate relief. Then let us take this question 
out of politics, and, like patriots, settle it forever. I know that, 
if we could poll the individual convictions of the Western Re- 
publicans upon this question, enough of them would agree with 
us to pass such a bill as the country wants. 

He who longer hesitates I think misunderstands and misinter- 
pos the mutterings that are coming up from all over this be- 

oved land, I am one of those who believe that the rights, in- 
terests, and wishes of all the people should be „ pro- 
tected, watchfully guarded, and carefully considered. 
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Saturday, July 12, 1890. 


The House having under consideration the re’ of the committee of con- 
ference on the votes of the two uses on the bill (H. R. 5881) 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McRAE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thank my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND 
for the opportunity to briefly state some of the reasons why 
will not vote for the adoption of this report, for the W of 
the bill reported by the committee of conference. ith some 
amendments I would give it my vote, but no amendment is al- 
lowed, and so we are required to vote as a whole upon an entirel 
new and distinct measure from either the House or Senate pill, 
with only two hours of discussion on aside. Even this little 
time was extorted from the majority. The gentlemanin ohare’ 
of the bill sought to prevent any discussion by demanding the 
previous question on the adoption of the report at the time he 
presented it. Here is our situation: The House sed a bill 
providing for the purchase of $4,500,000 worth of silver bullion 
each month to be paid for in certificates redeemable in silver 
bullion. The Senate amended this so as to give free coinage. 
A conference was ordered. 

Both bills have been discarded and a new one prepared, said 
to be the product of that distinguished gentleman whom I can 
not name in this presence, but who did more thanany other one 
man to accomplish the demonetization of silver in 1873. He is 
one of the re ee ee on the partof the Senate. He voted against 
free coinage in the Senate, and in the face of a majority of 17 for 
it in the body he was expected to represent in the conference, 
he abandoned the Senate bill without a 150 § be and agreed to 
the one now under consideration under whic 
free coinage and by which the United Statesis practically placed 


upon a gold basis. The House bill contained a provision that re- 
quired free co whenever the price of silver should appreci- 
ate to$l for 371. 7 pure silver. This is not in the confer- 
ence bill. Why? uss it was the evident intention of the 


gentleman who wrote the bill to prevent free coinage under any 
and all circumstances. 
GOLD BUGS AND SILVER KINGS AGREE. 


Silver is to be reduced to a commodity and hereafter not to be 
used as = erase The gold bugs of the Kast apd the silver kings 
of the West, it ap ars, have come to an understanding that we 
shall have the gold standard upon the condition that the United 
States will purchase silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each 
month at the market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 3711 
grains of pure silver.” Here is a market for the bullion of the 
silver kings. They are to be paid for their bullion in Treasury 
notes redeemable in “gold or silver coin,” at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Mark the language. 

Now, all whoare familiar with the Treasury management under 
the present and past Administrations know that all holders who 
apply for redemption will be given the option of gold or silver, 
as are the bondholders and the holders of the present notes, and 
thus sustain the established policy of the United States to main- 
tain the two metals ona parity with each other upon the present 
legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law,” a3 is ex- 
pressly declared in the second section of this bill. Why this 
statement in the body of the bill, if not to authorize the payment 
of gold until silvercomes toa 3 with gold? That policy 
has for many years controlled the Treasury Department. The 
creditors have been allowed to say what money they should be 

id in. I understand this provision to mean that the United 

tates will force a parity by purchasing all the silver bullion in 
the United States and preventing the further coinage of silver 
money. 

Why should the Government purchase silver asa commodity, 
simply to store it? If the Brad ge is to enrich the silver-miners 
and bullion-owners, then this bill may accomplish it. But Lam 
not concerned about them, nor for silver as a mere commodity. 
I want more money for the 8 They demand it and they 
want a bimetallic currency. They will never consent to aban- 
don silver as money and adopt the single gold standard. It is 
high time that their will should be expressed in the form of 
law. If this bill becomes a law I fear that the business of the 
country will be done upon a gold basis, and in that event it may 
be the means of 5 our national debt. Such is certain 
to be the result if the Secretary of the Treasury should, in the 
exercise of the discretion vested in him, redeem the notes in 
gold, for it is not possible to issue the notes provided for under 
this act until the maturity of the bonds and then redeem both 
notes and bonds in gold. 

The result will be that the Secretary of the Treasury will sell 
bonds for the gold under the act of January 14, 1875. But some 
gentleman may say that the bonds are redeemable in coin, and 
we can pay theminsilver. But by the terms of the third section 


we can never have 


of this bill the coinage of silver will cease July 1, 1891, except for 
the redemption of the Treasury notes therein provided for, and if 
they should, as they may, be redeemed in gold there will be nosil- 
ver coined for any p Just think of a Government with 
over 8800, 000, 000 of interest-bearing debt, some of it redeemable 
September 1, 1891, in coin, deliberately discontinuing the coinage 
of silver and issuing other promises to pay—demand notes—that 
may have to be paid in gold, for silver bullion that must be stored 
in the Treasury and can not be coined for general use. 
REPUBLICAN BOAST. 


The able gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Conger] says that this 
is a Republican measure“ and with a great ffourish of trumpets 
and with much satisfaction declares that every important finan- 
cial measure in this country, with one single solitary exception, 
has been a Republican measure. I have heard this claim made 
at different times by all the leading Republicans on this floor. 
The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McKinley] and his colleague 
[Mr. Grosvenor], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon], 
and many others I might mention have made the same claim. 
As the gentleman from Iowa warms up on this subject amid the 
applause of his party associates, he names some of these laws. 

ere is what he says: 

The resumption act was the child of NS ene 


act, which gave us the best system of banking 
known or conceived of in the civilized 


The national- 
has ever been 


pass 
plause on the Republican side.] 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the measures mentioned by the gentleman 
were Republican measures and this is a Republican measure. Let 
there be no misunderstanding about this. With these admis- 
sions and upon the record we will go to the people. 

LAWS THAT OPPRESS THE PEOLPE. 


These are the laws by which the people have been robbed and 
oppressed; these are the laws of which they now complain and 
from which they wish relief. The gentleman tells us that the 
Republican party is responsible and entitled to credit for the is- 
sue of the greenbacks; but he fails to tell us why they were not 
made receivable for duties onimports. He ought to explain why 
the United States dishonored its own bills. 

The Bed bg believe that it was done at the demand of the bank- 
ers and gold bugs in order to create a demand for gold. This 
was a deliberate effort on the part of a Republican Administra- 
tion to make a legal tender in private transactions of a currency 
that the Government would not receive in bbe: for import 
duties. There is no wonder that it depreciated. Pending the 
consideration of the bill in the Senate, Mr. Doolittle, moved to 
amend it so as to make the notes a legal tender in payment of all 
public debts and all private debts thereafter contracted, which 
was rejected. The gentleman thinks the national banking act 
gave us the best system of banking that has ever been known or 
conceived of in the civilized world.” The best for whom? Not 
for the people, but for the bankers and bondholders. Why 
should the Government, after it had entered upon asystem of is- 
suing legal-tender notes, delegate such powersto the corporations? 

The people believe this was done so as to give the banks con- 
trol of the volume of currency. That was the effect, and the 
have used it forall it was worth. They have acquired a capi 
equal to nearly one-half of the money in circulation in the United 
States, but the great body of the poor have been made poorer. 
The loans due the national banks exceed the entire volume of 
money in circulation in the United States. At the demand of 
these corporations the contraction policy was adopted so as to 
increase the purchasing power of money. The greater part of 
the depreciated Treasury notes were retired and interest-bear- 
iug bonds issued for the purpose of making a basis for bank cur- 
rency. It was the declared purpose of the Republican Adminis- 
tration to retire them, and their further retirement was only 
prevented by the election of a Democratic House. They puta 
stop to it. 

THE CREDIT-STRENGTHENING ACT, 

Not satisfied with purchasing interest-bearing, nontaxable 
bonds with Treasury notes worth from 40 to 60 per cent less than 
par, the bondholders demanded that the bonds be made payable 

n coin. This was done by the act of March 18, 1869, and many 
millions were added to the burdens of the people. Bankruptcy 
of merchants and business men followed; farmers became in- 
volved in debt; laborers were denied employment, and the coun- 
try became filled with tramps. 
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REFUNDING ACT. 

Next came the act of July 14, 1870, known as the act for the 
refunding of the national debt. By the refunding of the un- 
taxed, gold-interest-bearing bonded debt for along term, with- 
out the option of payment on the part of the Government, the 
people have been compelled to pay to these same bondholders 
and bankers a premium on the bonds as high as 30 per cent. 
The gentleman rejoices that our bonds are at a premium. Who 
pays this premium? The people. How are they benefited? 


PREMIUM ON BONDS. 
I am unable to see the wisdom of legislation that would make 
the Government pay a premium of 30 per cent for the privilege 
of paying its debts. Here we have been for several years with 
a large debt and a Treasury full of money, but unable to pay it 
on the debt. We must go into the market and buy our bonds atan 
exorbitant premium in order to use our surplus. Upto this time 
we have paid over 8300, 000,000 of premium. A businessman who 
ould so arrange his affairs would not be trusted. The bonds 
thes refunded and made payable in gold, the next thing to be 
done was the demonetization of silver, and finally the resump- 
on act. Silver has been partially remonetized and $346,000,000 
Treasury notes have been saved to the people by the efforts 

of the Democratic party. 

Take this record, covering a period of less that fifteen years, 
of class legislation in the interest of the money power, and show 
me an g in the interest of the great body of the people. 
What is there to be proud of? I assert that during the Demo- 
cratic administration no class legislation was passed. Yes, Igo 
further, and assert that no act not in the interest of the whole peo- 

le was ever allowed to pass while the Democrats held the House. 
Enis bill, as I believe, is nothing more nor less, as the gentle- 
man from Missouri has stated, than an effort on the part of the 
money power, Which appears to dominate this A tration, 
to demonetize silver after the next Presidential election and put 
us upon a gold basis. The papers of the East declare that it 
means a gold basis, and so do eee in the Senate. 

Mr: MILLIKEN. What evidence has the gentleman of the 
statement that he now makes, that the money power dominates 
this Administration? 

Mr. MCRAE. I want no more evidence than that it has done 
substantially what the money power has demanded as to this and 
other matters. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Very little evidence satisfies some people. 

Mr. MCRAE. You may think there is very little evidence, but 
there is enough to satisfy me and enough to satisfy the people. 
Look at the methods adopted to pass the bill; the minority of 
this House denied the right of amendment. See the attempted 
reference of the bill when it came from the Senate. See that 
first by one rule and then by another we are denied an opportun- 
ity to vote upon the questionof freecoinage. Heara Republican 
Senator [Mr. TELLER], as I am reminded by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND], rising in his place in the Senate and stat- 
ing that the organization of this House was dominated by the 
money power, and that the free-coinage bill was defeated at its 
TERG gE Everybody knows that this bill isa compromise forced 
upon us by a threatened Presidential veto. Why this threat? 
1115 an insult to Congress that the Executive should make any 
such threat, and it ought to be resented by a positive and em- 
phatic vote for what the people want. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the gentleman will permis me again, I 
will say that I have never heard of any such threat, and if he 
has, his ears must have been where things are heard that do not 
occur. I donot believe that any threat has ever come to this 
House from this Administration of a veto of any measure. 

Mr. MCRAE. If you will read the speech of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] and anumber of other speeches made 
upon this floor dur this debate and at the other end of the 
Capitol, you will see that such is the case. We have our duty to 
periorm, and we should do it regardless of the Executive. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Those gentlemen who made such assertions 
in their speeches may have been right or they may have been 
wrong. 

Mr. McRAE. Certainly, and I may be right or I may be 
wrong, but I state my belief and conviction and I submit this 
record and the facts, and will be content to let the country say 
whether I am right or wrong. We shall soon come to a vote, 
and no doubt this conference bill will be passed, but it will not 
satisfy the country, and I am sorry that any party in this free 
Re ublic would so far forget the interests of the people as to 
suffer itself to bə dictated to in any such way. The people are 
considering the present evils and they demand that we shall 
deal with them so as to give substantial and immediate relief. 
They realize their depressed condition and they want fair treat- 
ment. They have asked 5 to give them more money. 
They have petitioned for the coinage of silver, and now you 


ve them a bill which is an insult to them, a bill which puts it 
the power of the Secretary of the Treasury, at a very early 
day in the future, to do just as he pleases. 

e know what the Treasury discretion has done for silver in 
the 53 Nobody who is f with the record of the Treas- 
ury Department on this subject for the last five, ten, or fifteen 
55 ean have any doubt as to what will be the course of that 

artment under this bill if it becomes a law. Every certificate 
Nolder will be paid in gold. There is no question in my mind 
About it. And now here we are. The co e of silver to be 
stopped, and discretion to be given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay in gold, and do just as he pleases, and the people are 
placed again at the feet of Wall street. Hereafter it will only be 
necessary for the financiers of the East to control the Treasury 
Department. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY RESPONSIBLE. 


So we see, 2 that the Republican party is respon- 
sible for all the financial legislation of the last thirty years 
of which the people haye complained. It exempted the national 
bonds from taxation, organized the national-banking system and 
extended the charters when 15 expired, contrac the cur- 
rency in the interest of the bondholders, and changed the con- 
tract so as to make interest ayant in gold and the bonds pay- 
able in coin, and after refunding them interpreted coin to mean 
gold. It demonetized silver, and has stubbornly resisted all 
efforts to remonetize it, and now, when the par is in control of 
all the departments of the Government, it has deliberately su 
pressed the known will of the people upon this question by meth- 
ods that ought to disgrace any legislative body. I desire to print 
as an appendix to these remarks the record of the two ties 
upon these questions. I refer to the following extract from a 
speech made June, 1878, by Senator KENNA when he was a mem- 
ber of this House: 


NATIONAL-BANK ACT. 
Bon February, 1863, the bill was pending for the charter of the national 


The vote was taken in the Senate on the 12th and in the House on the 20th 
of that month. The bill involved the inauguration of a system which is as 
cordially hated 7 masses of our people as ever was a measure hostile to 
their interests. its passage in the Senate the Democrats voted “‘ay’ 2 
and no“ 12, which was six to one the system. In the House the 
Democrats voted ay“ 3 and no“ making fourteen to one against it. 
But who passed this bill and created the national banks’ In the Senate the 
Republicans voted “no” 9, ay“ 21, constitu a majority of more than 
two to one in its favor. In the House the Republicans voted no“ 22 and 
“ay ” 75, making over three to one in its favor. Thus the Republican party 
foisted upon the country the national-bank system. 


SUPPLEMENTAL BANK ACT. 


Republicans voted “no ” 2 and “ay” 30. Thus the Republican party We 
this objectionable act. On the same day. when Mr. Arnold offered in the House 
a resolution to roria for taxing State banks, Mr. Randall. a Democrat, 
by providing for the taxation of national banks. 

Notwithstanding that Samuel J. Randall, who is now Speaker of this House, 
stands and stood then among the first parliamentarians on the continent,on 
this resolution to tax national banks. a Republican S „In the interests 
of the money power, arbitrarily ruled him out of order." Every member 
familiar with the history of this body knows how potent is the voice of the 
of a righteous measure, and thus the Republican party, through ite hepubli 
of a rig’ us measure, an us : mbli- 
can Speaker, denied even a hearing 3 z 

In March, 1869, when the act to s en the public credit,” which 
ought to have been entitled an act to ethe people, came up for con- 
sideration, debate was cut off. Although it declared the currency ebted- 
ness of the country to be payable in coin and added 85500, 000, 000 to the public 
debt, it was passed under the previous question —the law "’—and 
debate was denied. It wasa gigantic fraud. On its the House 
only 1 Democrat voted “ay,” while 34 voted no.“ y 12 Republicans 
voted no and 96 voted “ay.” In the Senate the Republicans voted, “no” 
7, ay 42. The Democrats voted solid “no.” 


In 1870 the act was pen which provided for fund: the greenback 
bonds into coin bonds and ch robbed the le of $000,000, 000. 

The Democrats of the House voted solid no,“ 51. The Republicans voted 
“no” only 2and ay“ 139! In the Senate the Democrats voted solid “no.” 
The Republicans carried it, and thus the Republican party is responsible for 
the wrong which resulted from this iniquitous measure; and when the Houses 
divided and a conference committee was appointed to consider the differences 
Ts this bill, Mr. Brooks arose in his seatand told the Republican Speaker, 

Blaine, that the conferees were “ail on one side,” and that the ority 
Was not represented. Having “set up” the committee, the Republican 
Speaker contemptuously replied, “It is not essential that it should be.“ In 
July, 1870, when SHERMAN’s proposition was to increase the na- 
tional-bank circulation $54,000,000, as usual in 3 measures. 
the previous ꝗ was demanded and debate re 
crats voted ay only 4, and no 44, the Republican party passed this 


bil. 

In 1872, after the policy of the Treasury had been well defined, when the Sec- 
retary was day after pon oming the bondholders torob the people p apona 
ing the 5-20 bonds as coin bonds and nego them in defiance of the con- 
tractof their creation, which made them payable in currency, the following 
resolution was presented: 


“Resol: That in the opinion of this House the Secretary of the Treasury 
ee Se the loan authorized by the act of July 14, 1870, has neither in- 
creased the bonded debt nor in: an expenditure contrary to law.” 


- 
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At the time this resolution was offered the policy of the Treasury De 


part- 
ment was daily en our national debt. It was daily fastening upon 
us that system which has s so cursed the country. This resolution gave 
emphatic approval to this whole ruinous policy, and invited.and approved in 
advance the mischievous course which has since been pursued. It passed the 
House by a strict party vote, The Democrats voted solid 86 no.“ The Re- 
publicans voted “ay ™ 110, and thus the Republican party gave formal and 
official sanction to a line of policy which has scattered business calamity 
broadcast over the land. 

In 1873 the act demonetizing silver was passed. The country has been 
made aware of the manner in which this nefarious measure was smuggied 
and bulldozed through without even being read. Its contents were not 
known, the yeas and nays were not called on its passage, and hence the vote 
of members is not entered on the Journal. The RECORD does show, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hooper, a Republican, moved to suspend the rules and pass 
the bili. He had it in charge. He knew its contents. He knew it struck 
silver down and destroyed the double standard of our fathers. The RECORD 
therefore shows that a Republican had charge of the bill, and by a motion 
to suspend the rules cut off debate and forced it toa vote. But the RECORD 
shows more. It shows that this giant swindle had been submitted to the 
pes vamp Secretary of the Treasury, the Republican director and con- 
2 of finances, and was by him approved. e RECORD on this point is 
as follows: 

“Mr. MERRIAM. Has this bill been submitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 


3 2% And, if so, does it meet his a) val? 
“Mr. HOOPER of usetts. It has been submitted to him, and he not 
only a yed — $ 

us, Mr. 


but strongly urges its 

er, this monstrosity, this unmitigated villainy, which struck 
down silver when it was higher in the market than gold, simply to make 
money scarce” and increase the burdens of the country, was manipulated 
and carried through by a Republican member of the House, under the full 
sanction and support of the Republican Secretary of the Treasury. Passed, 
as the bill was, under suspension of the rules, without debate, and not even 
read, there is no evidence on earth that any living man knew it demone 
silver except the Secretary and member I have named, 

We come now to that prince of destroyers, the resumption act of 1875. Like 

other similar acts, it Was passed without debate. D sion was cut off. 


and ay“ 136, great 
against ess of the country. The Democrats voted 
solid 74 to defeat it. the Senate even Carl Schurz complained that he had 


not had time to 


More than 
ty and happin 


man, the presen! 
the Senate and boldly declared that he would“ e bill to its 8 
from that hour forward.“ Evidences that he kept that promise faithfully 
and too well are found in the blasted homes and fortunes and hungry women 
and children from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. £ 
These, Mr. Speaker, are the leading financial issues upon which the two 
great parties have divided. They mark the line between the money sharks 
on the one side and the people on the other. The blican party had the 
President and both branches of Congress during all that time. At the very 
threshold of the system Mr. Stevens declared to his Republican associates 
on the floor of the House: 
ini all around. 


purpose, 
leness of object that no human appeal could divert and no 
eter, the Republican went madly on in this desperate financial career 
and never aid it calla t until confronted bya Democratic majority in the 
House of Re mtatives of the Forty-fourth 1 

It isa of the financial history of the country, demonstrated by the 
record, that all the wicked Jegislation which has racked this country to the 
very ve of revolution—the whole of it— every act and deed, was consum- 
mated when the Republican party had control of every department of the 
Government. It is also true that not one single act of which the people 
complain was ever passed after the ocrats acq control of 
House. Itis equally true that not one le act of relief was ever enacted 
until the po uprising of 1874 gave to the Democrats control ot the House 
ot Representatives. Mr. er, itis a matter to be remem to 
the everlasting credit of the Democratic party that it encountered and 
quished at the first ee that gigantic money power to which the Re- 

ublican bas been for years as the pla; to a child! The first 
mocratic House in August, 1876, raised the banner of financial reform by 
the of a bill to the resumption act. 

The Republican vote ou the passage of that bill stood ‘tay’ only 9and “no” 
56, or over six to one against the repeal. The Democrats voted no“ 29 and 
“ay” 97, more than three to one in its favor. The bill the House by 
Democratic votes, and thus the first battle against the Shylocks was left to be 
turned against the people the Republican Senate, wi failed 
bill. There the matters when the 
The result of that election returned a 


no 24and “ay” ocrats Vo! 
10 and ay 97, or nearly ten to one in its favor. But when this measure to 
restore the dollar of our fathers was sent by a Democratic House to a Re- 


can 

oe destroyed, and finally vetoed by a Republican President. On the 

e same month the bill to repeal the resumption act passed the House, 

On this repeal the Republicans voted ' ay!“ 28 “no” 92, more than three 

to one tit. The Democrats vo no 29 and “ay” 104, more than 

three to one in its favor. This act was sent to the Republican Senate, and 
there a Rip Van Winkle sleep of seven long months has held it fast. 

a the 20th day df April the bill was passed forbidding further retirement 
0 backs. 

The Democrats voted on this measure no!“ 7and “ay” 104; the Repub- 
licans voted “ay 78 and “no” 28. Many of then voted with the avowed 
reason that it would not interfere with the resumption act, and it is equally 
understood in well-informed circles that the Republicans who favored the 
bill in the Senate did so upon the same — 9 — to What I have enu- 
merated the bills which have been favorably 

mmi the bill to authorize th 
have a fair e 


tomized history of the financial 1 
years. the status of the Ihave given the result 
of my Ree dividual researches; ve investigated the subject; I have 


ha 
the record, and I speak what I know. 


REVISED APPENDIX. 


NATIONAL BANK LEGISLATION. 
ACT OF FEBRUARY 25, 1863. 
In the Senate, February 12, 1863. 
Journal, third session Thirty-seventh Congress, page %40.] 
The President called up the unfinished business of the Senate, the bill (S. 
485) to provide a national currency, secured by a pledge of United States 


Stocks, and to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof; and 
On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 


YEAS—23. 
Anthony, Foster, Lane, Kans. Ten Eyck, 
Arnold, Harding, Morrill, Wade, 
Chandler, Harlan, Nesmith, Wilkinson, 
Clark, Harris, Pomeroy, Wilmot, 
Doolittle. Howard, Sherman, Wilson, Mass. 
Fessenden, owe, Sumner, 

2 Democrats; 21 Republicans. 

NAYS—21. 
Carlile, Grimes, McDougall, Tw 
Collamer, Henderson, Powell, Wah” 
Cowan, Hicks, ce, Wilson, Mo. 
Davis, Kennedy, Richardson, 

m, g. Saulsb 7 

Foot, tham, bull. 


La 
12 Democrats; 9 Republicans. 
In the House, Friday, February 20, 1863. 
Journal, third session Thirty-seventh Congress, pages 442, 443.] 


The House resumed the consideration of the bill of the Senate (S. 486) to 
provide a national . secured by a pledge of United States stocks, 


and to provide for the tion and redemption thereof. 

‘The question being, Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 

YEAS—78. 

Aldrich, Dunn, Lansing, Segar, 
Alley, Edge Shanks, 
Ashley, Eliot, Lovejoy, Shellabarger, 
Babbitt, Ely. wW, Sherman, 
Beaman, Fenton, McIndoe, loan, 
Bingham, Fessenden, S.C. McKean, Spaulding, 
Blair, Fessenden, T. A. D. McPherson, Stevens, 
Blake, Fisher, Marston, Trimble, 
Buftinton, Frank, Maynard, Trowbridge, 
Calv: Goodwin, Moorhead, Van Horn, 
Campbell, Granger, Morrill, A. P. Van Wyck, 
Casey, Hahn, Noell, Verree. 
Chamberlain, Haight, Olin, + Wall, 
Clements, ickman, Patton, Wallace, 
Colfax, Hooper, Phelps, Washburne, 
Conway, Hutchins, Potter, te, A. S. 
Covode, Julian, Rice, A. H. Windom, 
Cutler, Kelley, ce, J Worcester, 
Da Kellogg, F. W. Sargent, 
Delano, Kellogg, William Sedgwick, 

3 Democrats, 75 Republicans. 

— AYS—64. 
Allen, Grider, Morrill, J. S. Shiel, 
Ancona, Gurley, Morris, Steele, J. B. 

A Hall, Nixon, Steele, W. G 

Baker, Harding, Noble, Stiles, 

T, Harrison, Norton, Stratton, 
Biddle, Holman, Hugen; Thomas, B. F. 
Cobb, Horton, Odell, ‘Thomas, F. 
Conkling, F. A. Johnson, Pendleton, Vallandigham, 
Co. ó K an, erry, ads 
Cox, Knapp, e, Wheeler, 
Cravens, Law, Pomeroy, Whaley, 
Crittenden, Lazear, Porter, White, C. A. 

wes, Loom: ice, Wickliffe, 
Edwards, Mallory, Robinson, Wilson, 
English, ay, Rollins, oodruff, 
Menzies, Sheffield, Wright. 
42 Democrats, 22 Republicans. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ACT OF JUNE 3, 1864. 
In the House, April 18, 1564. 
Journal, first session Thirty-eighth Congress, pages 544, 545.] 

The Speaker announced as the business in order the bill of the House Rak 
H. 395) to provide a national currency secured by a pledge of United S 
bonds, and to provide for the circulation and redemption thereof. 

On the question of its passage, it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—80. 

Alley, Davis, Price, 

Dawes, Kelley, Randall, W. H. 
Ames, De X Kellogg, F. W. Rice, 
Anderson, Donnelly, Kellogg, Orlando Rollins, 
Arnold, Driggs, Loan, Shannon, 
Ashley, Dumont, r Sloan. 
Baldwin, J. D Eckley, M Smith, 
Baxter, Farnsw r McBride, Stevens, t 

Fenton, McClurg, Thayer, 
Blaine, Frank, McIndoe, Tracy, 
Blair, J.B. Garfiela, Miller, S. F. * 
Boutwell, Moorhead, Van Valkenbi 
Boyd, Grinnell, orrill, Washburne, E. 
Broo: by, Morris, D. ashburn, W.B. 

wn, Hooker. Myers, ebster, 

Clark, A. W. Hotchkiss, Norton, Williams, 
Clarke, Hubbard, A. H. O'Neill, Wilder, 
Cobb, Hubbard, J. H. h, 
Cole, Jenckes, Patterson, Windom, 

J Perham, oodbridge. 

All Republicans. 
NAY S—66. 

Allen, J. C.3 Blair, F. P., jr. Coffroth, Eldri 
Allen, Wm. Finck, Wm. E. 
Ancona, > Dawson, Ganso: 
Bally, er, Grider, 
Baldvin, A.C. Clay, Eden, Griswold, 
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Hall, Law, Nobl Stiles, 
Harding, ar, ell,” S 
1 * Pendleton, Stuart, 
Harris, B. Mallory, omas, 
Harris, C. M. Marcy. ‘ord, ler, 
Herrick, McDowell, Randall, S.J. White, C. A. 
Has e Roen Win 
ute e 
— Mmen W Ros ood 
ernan, 0 2 t eaman. 
King, Morrison, Steels, J.B. 
Knapp, elson, Steele, W.G. 


6⁵ Democrats, 1 Republican. 
In the Senate, May 10, 1864. 
(Journal, first session Thirty-eighth Congress, page 426.} 
The Senate having under consideration the bill (A. R. 395) to provide a na- 
tional 53 by a pledge of the United States bonds and to 
vide for the tion and redemption thereof, Mr. Doolittle moved to 
tional section, the follo S 


according to law, 50 cent added thereto, 
dr to the am OE Of tie SONIA actally MTOA DTA of the stocks 


uated, pursuant to the laws of the United States or of the 
not be entitled to make the notes of the United States al 
in payment of any demands t the same, and shall to United 
States upon any excess over and above what is herein pro a tax of one- 
half cent month.” . 
W was determined in the negative. 
On motion by Mr. Powell, to amend the bill striking out all after the 
clause and in lieu thereof soe t the act entitled ‘An act 


to provide a national currency, secured bya pledge of United States stocks,“ 
approved February 25, 1863, be, and the same is hereby, repealed," it was de- 
termined in the negative. 
YEAS—6. 
Buckalew, Powell, Riddle, Saulsbury. 
Henderson, Richardson, 
5 Democrats, 1 Republican. 
NAYS—31. 
Anthony, Foo Lane, Ind., Sumner, 
Chandler, — Lane, Kans., Ten ck, 
Clark, Grimes, Morgan, Trum 
Collamer, Hale, Mortill, Van Winkle, 
Conness, Har Pomeroy, W: 
Dixon, Howard, Ramsey, Willey, 
Doolittle, Howe, Sherman, Wilson. 
Fessenden, Johnson, Sprague, 
All Republicans. 
On the question, Shall the bill'pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 
YEAS—320, 
Anthony, Foot, Lane, Kans. Ten Eyck, 
Chandler, Foster, Morgan, ` ‘Trumbull, 
Clark, Hale, Morrill’ Van Winkle, 
Collamer, Harlan, Pomeroy, il 
Conness, Howard, Ramsey, Willey, 
Dixon, Howe, Sherman, 
Doolittle, Johnson, Sprague, 
Fessenden, Lane, Ind., Sumner, 
All Republicans. 
NAYS—9. 
Buckalew, Grimes, Powell, Riddle, 
Davie’ Henderson, m, Saulsbury. 
a 


6 Democrats, 3 Republicans. 
TO TAX GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
In the House, June 28, 1864. 
Journal, first session Thirty-eighth Congress, page 930.] 
The bill of the House (H. R. 540) to provide ways and means for the sup- 
pors of the Government, and for other purposes, was taken up for considera- 
on. 


Mr. HOLMAN moved to amend the same b adding thereto the following, 
viz: ‘Provided, That nothing in this act impair the right of the States 
to tax the bonds, notes, and other obligations issued under this act as other 


personal property shall be taxed.” 

And the question being put, it was decided in the negative. 

YEAS—71. 

Allen, Grider, ory, 
Ancona, Griswold, Marcy, Steele, J. B. 
Bie Harding, McDowell, Steele, W. G. 
Brooks, Harrington, M Y, Stiles, 
Brown, J. S. Harris, Miädleto: Strouse, 
Chanler, Herrick, Miller, S. Stuart, 
Coffroth, Holman, iller, W. H. Sweat, 

x, Hote Tuomas, 
„ e NOE Pac atkenburg 

wes, 0 n, oble, an 
Dawson, 0 William O'Neill, John ** 

n, Kalbfleisch, Pendleton, Ward, 

Eden, Kernan, P > Whaley, 
Eà Knapp, Pomeroy, Wheeler, 
Eldridge, Law, yn, White, G. A. 
English, 8 Radford, White, J. W. 
Finck, Le Blond, Randall, Winfield. 
Ganson, Long, Robinson, 

63 Democrats, 8 Republicans. 

NAYS—77. 

Alley, Baxter, Boyd, Davis, H. W. 
Allison, Beaman, Broomall Davis, T. T. 
Ames, Blaine, Brown, W. G Deming, 
Anderson, Blair, Cobb, Dixon, 
Arnold, Blow, Cole, Donnelly, 
Baldwin, Boutwell, Driggs, 


Eckley, Kelley. Norton, Spalding, 
Eliot, Kellogg, F. W. O'Neill, Charles Stevens, 
Fenton, Kellogg, Orlando Orth, yer, 
Garfield, Littlejohn, Perham, 8 
Gooch, Loan, 0, ashburne, E. B. 
Hale. Longyear, Rice, A. H. Washburn, W. B. 
Higby, Ma Rice. J. H. Webster, 
22 McBride, Rollins, Williams, 
Hub A. W. McClurg, Schenck, Wilder. 
Hubbard, J. H. Melndoe. Scofield, Wilson, 
Hulburd, C. T. Moorhead, Shannon, Windom. 
Ingersoll, Morris, oan, 
Jenckes, Myers, Amos Smith, 
Julian, Myers, Leonard Smithers, 

All Republicans. 

In the House, March 23, 1389. 
[Journa], first session Forty-first Congress, pages 134, 135.] 

Mx. M submitted the following resolution, viz: 

“ Reso. That as a means of relief to the people and in some degree to 


equalize taxation, the Committee on Ways and Means be, and said commit- 
tee is hereby, instructed to report a bill, first, to exempt salt, tea, coffee, 
sugar, matches, and tobacco from every species of taxation for Federal pur- 
poses: second, to impose a tax of 24 per cent in gold on all bonds heretofore 
— ed, or which may hereafter be issued, by the Government of the United 

tates.” 
ae which, Mr. Samuel Hooper moved that the resolution be laid on 

e table. 

And the question being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 

* 


YEAS—104, 

Allison, Donley, Lynch, 8. 
Ambler, Duval. Sheldon. 
Ames, Farnsworth, McCarthy, Smith, J. A. 
Armstrong, Ferriss, A Smith, W. C. 
Arnell, Finkelnburg, McGrew, Smyth, W. 
8 Fisher, ercur, Stevenson, 
Bailey, Fitch, . Moore, E. H., Stokes, 
Banks, Garfield, Moore, William Stoughton, 

Gilfillan, Morrell, D. J. Strickland, 
Beatty, Hale, Morrill, S. P. Taffe, 
Bennett, Hawley, Npe 3 Tanner, 
B Hoar, O'Neill, Tillm: 
B 5 Hooper, Orth, Twichell, 
Boles, Hop Packard, er, 
Bo Hotchkiss, Paine, Upson, 
Bufun Jenckes, Palmer, Van Horn, 
Burdett, Judd, Peters, Washburn, C. C. 
Cessna, Julian, Poland, Washburn, W. B. 
Churchill Kelley, Pomeroy, Welker, 
Clarke, Kelsey, r, Wheeler, 
Cobb, Ketcham, Roots, Whittemore, 
Co 4 Knapp, Sanford, Wil m, 
Conger, Lafi Sargent, Willard, 
Cowles, ie Sawyer, 111 
Dawes, Lawrence, Schen Wilson, 
Dixon, gan, Scofield, W. 

All Republicans. 
NAYS—40. 

Archer, Fox, McNeely, S 
Axtell, Golladay, Morgan, Sweeney, 
Beck, Griswold, Trimble, 
B ht, Niblack, Van Auken, 
B Holman, Potter, Van P, 
Burr, 0 5 Reading, Voorhees, 
Crebs, Jones, Reeves, Wells, 
Deweese, Marshall, Rice, Uson, 
Di Mayna ers, ood, 
Eldridge, M ck, Schumaker, Woodward 


39 Democrats, 1 Republican. 
TO SUBSTITUTE GREENBACKS FOR BANK NOTES. 
In the House, January 17, 1870. 
Journal. second session Forty-first Congress, page 151.] 


Mr. McNeely moved that the rules be suspended soas to enable him to sub- 
mit, and the House to adopt, the se Bankiag ent Onn viz: 
* Resolved, That the Committee on B and Currency be, and they are 


hereby, instructed to report at an early day a bill providing for withdra 
from circulation the national-bank currency, and for issuing instead of 


currency Treasury notes, usually known as ‘greenbacks. 
And the question being put, it was decided in the negative, two-thirds not 
voting in favor thereof. 
YEAS—56. 
Eldridge, Kerr, Sherrod, 
Archer, Getz, Knott, Smith, J. S. 
Axtell, Golladay, hall, Stiles, 
Biggs Arte Neger Swann,’ 
Biggs, Griswold, ick, Swann, 
4 ht, McNeely, Trimble, 
Brooks, James, Haldeman, Morgan, Van Auken, 
urr, Hambleton, Sam’l, Mungen, Van Trump, 
Butler, - Hamill, Niblack, Voorhees, 
8 2 Randall. Rl pes ete 
X, s Reading, son, 
Crebs, Ho 5 Reeves, Winchester, 
Dickinson, Johnson, 5 ood, 
X, Jones, Schumaker, Woodward. 
53 Democrats, 3 Republicans. 
NAYS—114. 
Ambler, Blair, Clarke, Sidney Duyal, 
Ames, Boles, Cobb, Amasa Dyer, 
Armstrong, Bowen, Cobb, C. L. 
3 yd, Coburn, Finkelnburg,” 
Bailey, Brooks, G. M. Cook, Fisher, 
anks, uck, r, Garfield, 
Barnum, Buckley, Cowles, Gilfillan, 
Beaman, B ton, Dawes, ale, 
Beatty, Deweese, Hamilton, C. M. 
Burdett, Dickey, Hawley, 
Benton, Cake, Dixon, Heaton, 
Cessna, Donley, 


. 


McGrew, Pomeroy, Taffe, 
Hoar, Mercur, Potter, ‘Tanner, 
Hooper, «Moore, E. H. * 
Jenckes, Moore, J. H. Roots, Townsend. 
Judd. Moore, W. Sargent, Twichell, 
ie 11 — 5 — Se d, on, 
elley, ers, cofie n, 
ellogg, Ni ` Sheldon, L. A. Washburn, O. C. 
Kelsey, SaN Sheldon, P. ashburn, 
Ke 4 £ Smith, J. A. Welker, 
Knapp, Packard, th, W. J. Wheeler, 
Lash, Packer, Smith, W.C. Wilkinso: 
Lawrence, 2 eee Willard, 
Logan, mer, vens, 
2 eens 8 WIIson, J. T. 
cCarthy, e mghton, 
McCrary, Poland, trong, 
112 Republicans, 2 Democrats. 


In the House, June 14, 1870. 
Journal, second session Forty-first Congress, pages 993 to 1002.] 

The House resumed consideration of the bill 8 to provide a national 
currency, and on the question of 1 of Mr. Randall, viz: Strike 
out all _ the clause and insert as follows: 

individual, association, or corporation to 
authorized by — 5 of 8 and th 
authorized to issue, poses set * rz such 
n set forth not exceeding in aggrega! 
— $900,000, 9000 0 ted States notes, not postor 3 Such de- 
nominations as he ara deem mt, not less than $5 — which said 
notes shall be lawful money and a legal tender for debts in like manner as 
provided in the first section of an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the issue 
= Sy ie get ate ke notes, and for the redem Hn or 9 
floating debt of the United passed Fe 
beer cree of the sixth and seventh 55 of said act are hereby 
a to the notes herein authorized. 

That the notes issued under this act shall 


merve necessary to 7 oo the true intent of the act. 
s Beso 3. ‘And be tt further enacted, Th emg nores of national- 
associations which apena — paid into the Every tt of the 
shall be retained 


ni tio d the of the Treasury shall notify any 
b: g association of the amount of its notes so accumulated, when suc 
amount is not less than ; association is hereby re- 

within days the of said notice, to redeem said 

notes at the Treasur. E the United States in lawful moi, and to present 
the noreo Ra gorge tothe 5 ofthe Treasury fo on. And 
the Secretary of the is h directed to cance the said notes 
and toreturn to the said b g tion ja proportionate amount of 
United States bonds de ted as security for the same. 

“SEC: 4. And be it further ee m 5 
ciation shall neglect or to redeem its circula’ 2 1 — vided 


: ppe: 
that anyof such roe gr wy pel d by him on deposit as 
have matured be his duty to take 
„ of the 
e notes to be so redeemed and bonds held as security for the 


8 
shall have been so far red, and cancel 


ing associatio: 
notes remaining in 5 and the same shall be redeemed 2 the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, 
money z the 8 
„SE. 6. And be it furt. 
inconsistent herewith, shall be, and 
It was decided in the negative. 


YEAS—51. 

Adams, x, Lash s 
Axtell, Eldridge Marshall, Schumaker, 
Beck, Fitch, McCormick, Sherrod, 
Bird, Fox, McNeely, Shober, 
Booker, Getz, es, mith, J. 
Butler, B. F. ibson, Morgan, Stiles, 

Hambleton, Morrissey, Strader, 
Cobb, C. L. amill, Mungen, Sweeny, 
Cook, Hay, J. B. Niblack, Trimble, 

T, Hays. Charles Randall, Wells, 
Cox, He Reeves, Winchester, 
Crebs, Holman, Rice, Woodward. 
Dockery, Johnson, Ridgway, 
41 Democrats, 10 Republicans. 
NANTS-i1II. 

Banks, Biggs, Buffinton, 
Ambler, Barry, ym eee Burchard, 
Ames, Blair, Burdett, 
Armstrong, Beatty, i Hasa H Butler, R. R. 
Asper, Benj 00 Cessna, 
Atwood, Bennett, Bue Churchill, 
Bailey, Benton, y, Clarke, 


Cobb, Amasa Judd, Morrell, Smyth, William 
Co! Julian, Newsham, Starkweather, 
Co; Kelley, rth, Stokes, - 
Cowles, Kellogg, Packard, Stoughton, 
Cullom, Kelsey, Paine, Stric d, 
Dawės, Ketcham, Palmer; Taffe, 
Degener, 3 Peck, Tanner, 
Dickey, Li ý Perce i 1 — 
ixon, Lawrence, Phel an, 

ey, Lewis, Platt, Townsend, 

Duval, Logan, Poland, Twichell, 
5 Mayham, Pomeroy, 

Finkelnburg, M Porter, Van Trump, 

er, NM. thy, Potter, Van Wyck, 
Garfield, McCrary, T, ard. 
Gilfillan, McGrew, Sanford, Washburn, C. C. 
Griswold, Mercur, t, ash’ 7 
Hawley, Moore, E.H. Sawyer, eeler, 
Hoar, oore, J. H. Sheldon, L. A Whitmore, 
Hoo Moore, Wiliam 8 Porter Winans. 
Hote. > Morphis, „ J. A. 


105 Republicans, 6 Democrats. 
On the y tee of the amendment of Mr. Morgan: Strike out all after the 
use and insert the folli : 


25 a — and parts of acts au the issue ot national-bank 


notes be, and the same are hereb, led. 
6 Orde to imest the demands or 
8 
uation of th the United tates, and 
the Secre! 


na 
return to said banks, in redemption for their notes, 

the nonmatured bonds deposited as aforesaid; and he shall cancel and de- 
stroy all such bank notes which have been or may be received by the agents 
of the United States in payment of taxes or otherwise, and substitute for 
the same anequal anoun or id Treasury notes, and pay to the di tors 
ofsaid bonds asum, at par. in N ual to difference between 
1 5 Value of the bonds deposited and the amount of bank currency 

ssued on 

“Sec, 4. And be it further swith give That the by publiea of the Tre is 


notes, on tation, and that on failure to mt said bonds for pay- 
5 six weeks after said notice interest on the same shall cease from 
at da 


“SEC. 5. And be it 8 enacted, That, in order to secure a uniform and 
stable currency, from and after the passage of this act all taxes, duties, and 
imposts of every kind payable to the Government of the United States shall 
be receivable in gold, silver, or Treasury notes, at the option of the ‘son 
making the Darn and upon the 3 of the public debt out- 
standing Treasury notes shall be redeemed at par, in gold or silver, ina 
manner to be A te for by law. And all acts and of acts inconsist- 
ent with the — 12 — ot this act are hereby repeal 


It was deci in the negative. 
YEAS—37. 
Adams, Hamill. McCormick, Shober. 
Axtell, Hawkins, McNeely, Strader, 
Beck, Hays, Charles Morgan, Sweeny. 
Biggs, Heflin, Mungen, ‘Trimble, 
Bird, Holman, Niblack, Van Trump. 
Burr, Johnson, Reeves. Wells. 
Conner, Rice, Winchester. 
Crebs, foe Ridgeway, 
Dox, Lewis, Rogers, 
Gibson, Marshall, Sherrod, 
34 Democrats, 3 Republicans. 
NAYS—127. 
Conger, Kelley, Porter. 

Ambler, es, Ke = Potter, 
Ames, Cox, Kelsey, Prosser, 
Armstrong, Cullom, Ketcham Randall 
Asper, Dawes, Knapp, Sanford, 
Atwood, e enpi Sargent, 
Bailey, Dickey, Lash, Sawyer, 
Banks, pion; Lawrence. Sangon, ate 
Barry, ey, Logan, eld 
Beaman, Duval, cp uae Smith, J. A. 
Beatty, Ela, M hy, Smyth, W. 
Benj È Farnsworth, McCrary, Starkweather, 

tt, Ferriss, McGrew, Stiles, 
Taon; 88 recur, Spain oF 

am, Finkelnburg, S, Stoughton, 
Bink Fisher, Moore, E. H. Strickland 
Boles, Fox, Moore, Taffe, 
Booker, Garfield, Moore, W. Tanner, 
Brooks, Getz, Morphis, Taylor, 
Buckley, Gilfilian. orrell, Tillman, 

n Griswold, Morrissey, ‘Townsend, 
Burchard, ale, Newsham, Twichell, 
Burdett, Hambleton. S Orth, Upson, 
Butler, Hamilton,C.M. Packard, Van Horn, 
Ca i Harris, Paine, Van Wyck 

Hawley, Palmer, 5 
Churchill, Hay, J. B. Peck, Washburn, 
Clark, Hooper, erce, Whitmore, 
Cobb, Hotchkiss, Phelps, illard, 
Cobb, C. L. Ingersoll, Platt, ilson, 
Cob a Judd, Poland, Winans. 
Cook, Julian, Pomeroy, 
116 Republicans, 11 Democrats. 
June 15, 1870. 


The House then resumed, as the re; 
tion of the bill of the Senate (S.378) 


order of business, the considera- 
rovide a national currency of coin 
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notes and to equalize the distribution of circulating notes, the pending ques- 
stion being on following amendment of Mr. Ingersoll: 
Strike out all after the clause and insert: 
s 7717... E nema ger 
-tender notes heretofore issued former acts of Congress, be, and he 
hereby, authorized and notes of the denominations 
hi ‘ore d in such as he may deem best, to the 
amount of $44,000,000; $10,000,000 o; notes to be issued within 
after the of act and $10,000. within sixty days after the pas- 
sage of act and 81 000 within ninety days after the 8 of this 
3 14, ,000 within one hundred and ys after 
the A Passage o è 
And being put, it was decided in the negative. 
Roots, 
Adams, Eldridge, Lewis, 
Bea Harsbieton, S. McCormick, Strad 
tty, ableton, er, 
Bennett, Hamilton, ©. M. MeNeel 5 
nne amiiton, C. cNeely, er, 
Burr, Hawkins, Milnes, Van Horn, 
Butler, B. F. Hay, J. B. Morgan, Van P, 
Coburn, Helin, Orth Wincheste 
ettin, chester, 
Hoiman, Packard, Witcher, 
Conner, Ingersoll, Reeves, Wood. 
1 Kerr. Rice, 
Cullom, Knott, Ridgway, 
Dox, Lawrence, rs, 
35 Democrats, 18 Republicans. 
NAYS—103. 
Allison, Conger, g Sargent, 
Ambler, Cowles, Kelley, Sawyer, 
Ames, Cox, Kellogg, Schenck, 
per, Degener, Kelsey, 
Atwood, Dickey, Ketcham, Sheldon, 
ley, Bones Knapp. 8 th, J 
Barry, Duval. Lash, Starkweather, 
Benjamin, Ela Met Stokes 
+ e5, 
Benton, Farnsw: Mı 5 Strickland, 
Bingham, F McGrew, Strong, 
Bird, Finkelnburg, Mercur, Swann, 
Blair, Fisher, Moore, Taffe, 
Brooker, Fitch, Morphis, Tanner, 
Brooks, Fox, ‘Morrell, 
Buck, Garfield, Morrissey, Twichell, 
Buckley, tz, Newsham, Upson, 
Bufiinton, Haight, Packer, Van Auken, 
Hale, Peck, Van W 
ett, Harris, Perce, 
Butler, R. R. Hawley, Phelps. Washburn, 
‘oar, Po X Willard, 
Churchill, Hooper, Pomeroy, inans, 
Clarke, Hotchkiss, Potter, Woodward 
Cleveland, ndd, Randall. 


88 Republicans, 15 Democrats. = 


~ BILL DESTRUCTIVE OF NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


In the House, January 19, 1881. 


Journal, third session Forty-sixth Congress, page 211.] 


The House resumed consideration of the bill (H. R. 4592) to facilitate the re- 
funding of the national debt, and on the question, Shall the bill pass? it was 
decided in the affirmative. 

YEAS—135. 
Acklen, Dickey, Le Fevre, Simonton, 
Atherton, Dunn, 1 Lounsbery, eee z 5 
Dunnell, Manning, Singleton, 
Bachm: Elam, Marsh, ons, 
Barber, Evins, Martin, B. F. Smith, A. H. 
Beale, Felton, Martin, E. L. Smith, H. B. 
Berry, Forney, McKenzie, Smith, W. E 
Bicknell, Frost, M e, Sparks, 
Blackburn, Geddes, Mc. on, S x 
Bliss, Goode, S 
Blount, Gunter, Talbott, 
Bouck, Hammond. N. J. Taylor, R. L. 
x nns, J.T. Money, Thompson, jr.,P.B. 
T, „ 
bell, Henkle, Muldrow, ‘Townshend, R. W. 
Caldwell, Henry, Muller, eker, 
Herbert, New. * 
1, Nicholls, Updegraf, T. 
Hooker, 0 ‘pson, 
1 — — J.B eee 8 Rr 
emen ouse, Phil ‘adaill, 
er, Hull, Phister, ‘Warner, 
Coffroth, eee Poehler, > 
Converse, ‘urd, Reagan. born, 
Cook, Hutchins, Richardson, J.S. Wells, 
Covert, — Richmond. White, 
Cox, elle; Ross, Whiteaker, 
8388 Kenna, Dassel 5 L. arg, 2 
m, 
8 5 R eee 
J. 8 er, 
Davis, L.H. Kitchin, ale: Wise, 
Deuster, Klotz, Scoville, Wood, F. 
Dibrell, Knott, Shelley, 
125 Democrats, 9 Republicans, 1 Greenbacker. 
2 NAYS—13. 
Aiken, Butterworth, Cowgill, 
Aldrich, e. Calkins, Crapo, 
Aldrich, W. Bland, Camp, t 
Anderson, wman. Cannon, Davis, G. R. 
Bailey, Boyd. Carpenter, Davis, H. 
Baker, Brewer, Caswell, De La Matyr, 
Ballou, Clafiin, Deering, 
Belt Brig 5 Colerick, Dick, 
Weltzhoover, Burrows, Conger, Dwight, 


Einstein, x Norcross, Taylor, E. B 
Ellis, Hubbell, O'Neill, 
Errett, Humphrey, Overton, Thompson, W. G 
Ferdon, Jones, Pacheco, Townsend, 
Field, Keifer, Page, ler, 
Fisher, 7 Phel Updegraf, J. T. 
Ford, Lapham, Pound, rner, 
Forsythe, Lindsey, tt, Valentine, 

‘ort, Loring, Price, Van Aerman, 

e, Lowe, Reed, Joorhis, 

Gillette. Mason. Rice. Wait, 

odshalk, McCoid, Richardson, D. P. Ward, 

1, cCook, Robertson, Weaver, 
Hammond, John, McGowan, Robinson. ilber, 
er, McKinley, Russell, W. A. Williams, C, G. 

Harris, B. W. eT, an, F. illits, 
Haskell, Mitchell, Ryon, J. W. Wood, W. A. 
mayen Mo ‘ S Ah. berge: A 7 x 

ayes, orse, en! T, ocum, 
Hazelton, Morton, Sherwin, Young, T. L. 
H ‘i urch, Speer, 
Henderson, Neal, Stevenson, 

Newberry, Stone, 


8 Democrats, 109 Republicans, 8 Greenbackers. 
In the Senate, February 18, 1381. 
Journal, third session Forty-sixth Congress, page 283,] 


The bill R. 4592) to facilitate the fund of 8 debt being un 
— consideration, on the question. Shall the the bat pass? it was determined in 
e affirmative 


YEAS—43. 
Bailey, Fariey, Kernan, Slater, 
Bayard, Gar ar, Th 
Bec! Groome, McDonald, Vance, 
Booth, Grover, McPherson, Vest, 
Brown, Hampton, y, Voorhees, 
Butler, Morgan, Walker, 
1, ‘ereford, Pendleton, Wallace, 
8 7 75 eA Ga. . — ads te, 
2, N Pug 
Davis of Ill a ee Saulsbury, Withers. 
aton, Jonas, Saunders. 
28 Democrats, 5 Republicans. 
NAYS—20. 
Allison, — — of Wis. a. Paddock, 
Baldwin’ ae Rollins, 
Blair, 5 in. Logan Teller, 
Burnsid Hill of Colo. Morrill, Windom. 


e, 
All Republicans. 
. President Hayes’ veto of the bill. 
In the House, March 3, 1881. 
[Journal, third session Forty-sixth Congress, page 585.] 
The Speaker laid before the — 5 the message received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States vetoing H. R. 4592. 


u rd the House of Representatives: 
conside 


Having red the bill entitled ‘An act to facilitate the refunding ot 
the national debt,’ I am constrained to return it to the House of Re t- 
atives, in which it originated, with the following statement of my ob; ons 


to its 3 . 
* * * 

r shonli not Gem it my duty to interpose ae constitutional Ghjectionto 
the e of the present bill if it did not contain in its fifth section pro- 
visions which, in my Judgment, serious! impair the value and tend to the 
pyre of the a ae system of the country. 

s * * 


“It in ae 8 


the 
stitute other issues of the bonds 


po: ceased 
shall be continued on deposit as security for circulation or for the 
1 and in case bonds so deposi! shall not be with- 
provided by law, — 7 — thirty days after interest has ceased 
ing association depositing the same shall be subject to the 


liabilities and oo on the part 

section 5234 of Revised Sta Statutes of the United Sta 

ther, That section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled © “An 
a of United 3 ae pro 


s , repealed; 
eat . — is and 6100 of the. Revised Statutes of the Unit ‘stares be, 
and the same are hereby, 


reénacted.' 
“Under this section it 1 obvious that no additional banks will hereafter 
00 


obtained exce the purchase and 
other bonds oi 2 United States can be used f 
housand millions of recenti; 


other bonds y 

kew a higher rate of interest than 3 pe 

curity for the bill-holder, can no 

security for bank circulation. 

poate pig why lagen ap RO ae Se le heretofore had under the law to 
and for their circula is 


“EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 8, 1831.” 


EXTENSION OF BANK CHARTERS. 
In the House, April 3, 1882. 
[Journal, first session Forty-seventh Congress, page 907. 


Mr. Crapo moved to JVC RIA Gain Wee ene tea Onn HOR: 
“Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 4167) toenable national banking associations 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 
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to extend their corporate existence be taken from the House Calendar and | and one thousand doll 


made the order for the 15th day of ES aod instant, after the m 
hour, and from day to day thereafter until d ri ti of; not to interfere wi 
the consideration of general epee and revenue bills.” 
And the question being put, it was decided in the negative. 
YEAS—12. 
Aldrich, Ellis, Joyce, Shelley, 
Barr, Farwell, C. B. Kasson, Sherw: 
Bayne, Farwe Kelley, Shultz, 
Flower, Ketcham, Skinner, 
3 Gorge McC Smith, F. K. 
eorge, Jlure, 
Bliss, Godshalk, McCoid, Speer, 
B Grout, McKinley, Spooner, 
wne, Guenther, es, Steele, 
Burrows, J. C. Miller, Stone, 
Butterworth, Hammond, John Moore, trait, 
8 Hardy, Mutoh Taylor? 
mp, v. utchler, or, 
Candler, Harris, B. W. Norcross, Thomas, 
Cannon, Haskell, Pacheco, ‘Thompson, W.G. 
Carpenter, Hawk, Parker, To os 
Caswell, Hon, Payson, Tyler, 
Chace, Pettibone, Updegraff, J. T. 
Chapman, Henderson, Phelps, Updegraff, Thomas 
Converse, burn, Pound, Valentine, 
Cox, W. R. Hewitt, A. S. Ranney, V „ 
Covington, Ray. Van Voorhis, 
— 9 — Hiscock, Reed, Wait, 
` en, Horr, Rice, W. W. Ward, 
Darrall, Hubbell, ich, Washburn, 
Davis, G. R. Hub ardson, D. P. Watson, 
Dawes, Humphrey, Ritchie, ebber, © 
Deering, Hute beson, White, 
De Motte, Jacobs, Robinson, G. D. Wiliams, C. G. 
Dingley, Jadwin, ll, 
Donnell, Jorgensen, Shallenberger, 
103 Republicans, 19 Democrats. 
NAYS—78. 
Aiken, Davidson, ouse, Robertson, 
Armfield, vis, L. H. Jones, G. W. Rosecrans, 
Atherton, uster, Jones, J. K. Simonton, 
Atkins, Dibrell, d, Singleton, J. W. 
Sal Dowd, Latham, Singleton, O. 
Bl burn, Dugro, Leedom, Sparks, 
Blanchard, Dunn, Le Fevre, Springar, 
Bland, Finley, Manning, ompson, P. B 
Blonnt, Forney, MeMillin, Tillman, 
Bragg, Fulkerson, Mills, Townshend, R. W. 
Garrison, Money, Tucker, 
Buchanan, Gunter, Mo n, Turner, Oscar 
Caldwell, Hammond, N. J. Mosgrove, Upson, 
Cassidy, Haseltin Moulton, arner, 
Chalm Hatch, Muldrow, ‘Whitthorne, 
Clements, Herbert, Murch, Williams, Thomas 
Cobb, Herndon, ‘aul, illis, 
Cook, Hewitt, G. W. Phister, Wilson. 
yens, Hoge, Reagan, 
Culberson, Holman, Rice, T. M. 


69 Democrats, 7 Greenbackers, 2 Readjusters. 


In the House, May 18, 1882. 


Journal, first session Forty-seventh Congress, pages 1274, 1281.] 
Mr. ae moved to amend section 4 by adding thereto the following 


words, viz 

o provided, That such associations are hereby prohibited from issuing cir- 
culating notes; and hereafter no national bank: association shall increase 
5 5 or be organized with authority to issue notes to circulate as 


which Mr. J. K. JONES syne gy the following substitute there- 
for; Wi said substitute was d to, viz: 
‘Provided, That said associations are hereby rohibited from issuing cir- 
culating not notes; Pays all outstanding bank-note circulation shall be immedi- 
y retired and an equal amount of United States Treasury notes shall be 
penny in lieu thereof.’ 
The question recurring on the amendment submitted by Mr. BLAND, and 
being put, the same was d to. 
Mr Randall moved to amend section 5 by adding thereto the following 
uate: which said amendment was agreed to, viz 
“Provided, Thatin 5 of any banking association intended 
to replace existing association and retaining the name thereof, 
the holders of stock in the 9 association shall be entitled to prefer- 
ence in the allotment of the s of the new association in proportion to 
the number of shares held by them respectively in the expiring association.” 
Mr. HOLMAN nee ae section 6 by adding thereto the following 


proviso; which ent was to, viz: 

“Provided, however, That each association which shall obtain the 

benefit of this act shall pay man costof reat propane paring the plate or plates for such 

new circulating notes as shall to it, and all yard costs incident to 
the the substitution of such new prayer motes for the old in addition to the 
tax now imposed on the banking association by law. 

Mr. BLAND moved to strike out section 6 as amended, and insert in lieu 
‘thereof the follow: words, 

“SEC. 6, That national banking rier EEE] that may be continued by this 
act, and those whose corporate existence shall expire, shall be required to 
comply with the provisions of sections 5221 and of the Revised Statutes 
in the same manner as if the shareholders had voted to go into liquidation 
as provided in section 5220 of the Revised Statutes; and the provisions of 
section 5224 not inconsistent herewith shall also be applicable to such asso- 


cia tions. 

“That all the moneys deposited in the Treasury of the United States for 
the e purpose of eeming the circulation.of 8 banking associations 
shall be deemed surplus revenues, and used in the ent of the current 
expenditures of the Government and in the ext ent of the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States in the same manner as other surplus reve- 


Treasury shail cause to be printed and engraved Treasury 
United States, of the lenominations of five, on, ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred, 


ars, bearing such inscriptions and devices as he ma‘ 
8 tor the bank poren ore described on — 


approve, to be presenta- 
on of the same at the ; and the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause to be issued said Treasury notes in lieu . 


come the property of the Government in payment of taxes or otherwise; 
we the bank notes for which Treasury notes shall be substituted Shall be be 
estroy: 
“That the Treasury notes issued in pursuance of this act shall be Spier 
able and 3 tor, all dues and demands 8 i opr national-bank noi 
are now by law receivable and payable, and shall ‘eable for legai 
tender notes when poroen in sums of $100 or pated for tha 3 
Treasury of the United States, but when so —— * shall be paid out rot 
the Treasury as other current funds; and that said Treasury notes 
shall be redeemable at the pleasure of the ‘United States, in legal-tender notes 
or coin, at the option of the Governm 3 
And the question being put, viz, Will the House agree thereto? it was de- 
cided in the negative. 


YEAS—“1. 
Aiken, Colerick, Hewitt, G. W. Re: 
Anderson, Converse, Hoge, 
Armfield, k, Holman, Shackelford, 
Atkins, Cox, W. R. House, Singleton, J. 
Belford, Cravens, Jones, J. K. . O. R. 
Beltzhoover, m, Kenna, Sparks, 
Try, Davis, L. H. Knott, Stockslager, 
Blackburn, s Leedom, Tilman, 
lanchard, Dunn, Le Fevre, Turner, H. G. 
Bland, Finley, Manning, Tornen; Oscar 
Buchanan, Forney, Matson, Vance, 
Cabell, Fulkerson, MeMillin, Warner, 
Caldwell, Garrison, Mills, Welborn, 
Cassidy, Geddes, Money, Whitthorne, 
Clardy, Gunter, Muldrow, Williams, Thomas 
Clark, Haseltine, Murch, Willis, 
Clements, Hatch, ul, Wilson. 
bb, Herndon, Phelps, 
65 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 2 Readjusters, 2 Greenbackers. 
NAYS—138, 
Aldrich, Flower, . MeCook, 
Barbour, Ford, Miles, Smith, A. H. 
Bayne, rge, Miller, Smith, D. C. 
Beach, Godshalk, Moore, Smith, J. H. 
Bingham, Grout, ortar k Spaul 8 
Bowman, Guenther, Mutchler, Spooner, 
Briggs, ‘arden Neal, Stone, 
Brumm, Harmer, No Strait, 
Buck, Harris, B. W. O'Neill, Taylor, 
Burrows, J.C. Harris. h, Thomas, 
Burrows, J. H. Haskell, Page, Thompson, W. G. 
Butterworth, Hazelton, Payson, Townsend, 
ins, Heilman, Peelle, ler, 
Campbell, Hepburn, Pierce, Updegraf, J. T. 
Candier, Hewitt, A. S. Pettibone, Updegraff, Thos. 
Cannon, Pound, Urner. 
Carpenter, k, Prescott, Valentine, 
Caswell, Hoblitzell, Ranney, Van Aernam, 
Chace, ouk, Ray, an Horn, 
85 Humphrey, Rice, J. B. Van Voorhis. 
Cra. ute! Rice, T. M. Wadsworth, 
en, Jacobs. Rice, W. W. ait, 
Cutts, adwin, Rich, Walker, 
Davis, G. R. Jones, G. W. Ritchie. Ward, 
Dawes, Jorgensen, Robertson, Watson, 
5 ASSO) Robeson, Webber, 
De Motte, Kelley, Robinson, G. D. West, 
Deuster, Kete: Robinson, J. S. White, 
Dingley, Klotz, Ross, 
Dowd, Le Kussell, Willi 
Dunnell, Lord, Ryan, Wise, G. D. 
Dwight. Lynch, Scoville, Wood, W. A. 
Ermentrout, Marsh, 8 ton, Young. 
Errett, on, Shelby, 
Farwell, S. S. McClure, Shultz, 


19 Democrats, 114 Republicans, 5 Greenbackers. 

Mr. Randall offered as a new section the following: 

“Sec.—. Section 4 of the act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘An act the 
amountof United States notes, providing for aredistribution of the national- 
bank currency, and for other LE meen is s whole amended to the effect that 
national b. withdraw the who! 


asury; 
States are hereby reënacted.” 

Mr. Crapo offered the following as a substitute: 

“That no V national: ban association now or hereafter organ- 
ized desiring to withdraw its circulating notes, upon a deposit of lawful 
money with the Treasurer of the United States as provision in section 4 of the 
act of June 20, 1874, entitled ‘An act theamount of United States notes, 
providing for a redistribution of the national-bank currency, and for tang 
oe tore shall be requ ae ninety days’ notice to t. le Secretary 
the asury of its intention to t lawful money and withdraw its 8 
culating notes: Provided, That 5 more than 5, 000, 000 of lawful money shall 
be deposited during any calendar month for this purpose: And provided 
Further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to bonds called 
for 8 by the Secretary of the Treasury, but when bonds are called 
for redemption the banks holding such called 8e bonds shall surrender them 
within 5 days after the maturity of their call.” 

Mr. CULBERSON of Texas moved to strike out the proviso as to the deposit 
of $5,000,000 per month, and to insert the following: 

„And no bank shall surrender for such purpose more than one-tenth ofits 
8 in any one year unless such bank surrenders its franchise or 
charter.“ 


The motion was disagreed to. 
y YEAS—88, 
Aiken, Blackburn, Buckner, 
Anderson, Barbour, Bland, Burrows, J. H. 
Armfield, Beltzhoover, Blount, bell, 
Atherton, Berry, Brumm, Campbell, 
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Cassidy, Le Fevre, 
Clements, Geddes, Scoville, 
Cobb, Gunter, tson, Shelley, 
Colerick, Sopcast N.J. McKenzie, 5 leton, O. R. 
Converse, Haseltine, ieMillin, nger, 
Cook, tch, Mills, Stockslager, 
Cox, W. R. Hewitt, G. W. — AE Tucker, 
Co Hoblitzell, 0 Turner, H. G. 
Cravens, H Muldrow, ‘ 
berson, Holman, urch, Vance, 
Davis, L. H. House, Mutchler, Van Horn, 
Deuster, Jones, G. W. Oates, Warner, 
Jones, J. K. 5 hg ne 
enna, ra Whittho 
Ermentrout, A Randal Wiliams, Thomas 
ey, Klotz, Reagan, Willis, 
Ford, Knott, Rice, T. M. 4 
Forney, Leedom, Robertson, Wise, G. D. 
76 Democrats, 3 Republicans, 7 Greenbackers, 2 Readjusters. 2 
NAYS—116. 
= E 8 ene Singleton, J. W. 
Jayne, ell, S. ure, a 
ach, Flower, k, Smith, A. H. 
Bingham, A Miles, th, D. 
Bowman, Grout, er, Smith, J. H. 
Briggs, Guenther, Moore, er, 
Burrows, J. C. ner ores Strait, 
urrows, orcross, 
Butterworth, O'Neill, Tho 
Calkins, Harris, H. S. n Thompson, W.G. 
Candler, Haskell, Payson, 
Cannon, Hazelton, Peelle, Townsend, Amos 
Carpenter, H Peirce, 1 
Caswell, Henderson, Pettibone, pdegraff, J. T. 
Chace, epb Pound, Updegraf, Thomas 
8 Hewitt, A. S. Prescott, Urner, 
en, ii, Ranney, Valentine, 
Cutts, k, Ray, V; 
Darrall Houk, Rice, J. B Van Voorhis, 
Davis, G. R. Humphrey, Rice, W. W. ait, d 
Dawes, Ho ag ch, Walker, 
Jacobs, Ritchie, Ward, 
De Motte, Jadwin, Robeson, ‘Watson, 
Dingley, Kasson, Robinson,G. D. Webber, 
Dowd, elley, Robinson, J. S. White, 
Dwight, Tora, Ryan,” Wine ° 
yan, 
Ellis. ane Scran Wood, W. A. 
Errett, arsh, Shultz, oung. 


105 Republicans, 11 Democrats. 


In the House. May 19, 1882. 


Journal, first session Forty-seventh Congress, page 1286.] 


“Mr. James K. Jones, of Arkansas, moved to strike out the words ‘five mil- 
lion’ ae the first proviso and insert three million;’ W. motion was 
disagreed to. 


YEAS—92. 
Aiken, tts, K yen. 
Anderson, Davis, L. H. Klotz, Shackleford, 
Atkins, Dezendorf, Knott, Shelley, 
Beltzhoover, Dugro Ladd, Semon, 
Blackburn, Ellis, Leedom, Singleton, J. W. 
Blanchard, Ermentrout, Le Fevre, Singleton, O. R. 
Bland, Finley, Sparke, 
Blount, Ford, Matson, Springer, 
Buckner, Forney, McCoid, Stockslager, 
Burrows, J.H. Fulk McKenzie, Thompson, P. B, 
bell, G: = McMillin, Tucker, 
Caldwell, Geddes, Turner, H. G. 
Carlisle, Gunter, Money, Turner, 
Cassidy, Hammond, N. J. M Upson, 
Clark, Haseltine, Muldrow, Vance, 
Clements, Hatch, urch, Van Horne, 
bb, Hewitt, G. W. Oates, arner, 
Colerick, Hoblitzell, ul. Wellborn, 
Converse, H Peelle, Wheeler, 
k, Holman; . — Whithorne, 
Covington, House, all, Williams, Thomas 
vens, Jones, G. W. Reagan, ilison, 
Culberson, Jones, J. K. Rice, T. M. Wise, G. D. 
76 Democrats, 7 Republicans, 7 Greenbackers, 2 Readjusters. 
NAYS—i04. 
Aldrich, Errett, McKinley, Skinner. 
Bayne, Evins, Miles, Smith. A.H. 
Farwell, S. S. Miller, Smith. D.C. 
1 i pene pei SDA x 
liss, ower. ore; pooner, 
Bowman, Godshalx. Mu er, Steele, 
Bri Grout, Neal, Stone, 
Buck, Guenther, Norcross, ‘Taylor, 
Burrows, J.C Hammond, John O'Neill, omas, 
Butterworth, Ra Orth. Thompson, W. G. 
Calkins, Harris, B. W. Page, man, 
Campbell, Hazelton, Parker, Townsend, Amos 
Candler, Heilman, Payson, ler, 
en pes nig ad 
5 epburn, e „Thomas 
Caswell, Hewitt, A. S. Pound, Urner, 
cals Hook 1 yee 
en, „ Y, an 
Davis, G. R. Houk, Rice, J. B. Wait, ee 
Dawes, Humphrey, Rice, W. W. Ward, 
Hüte ich, Watson, 
De Motte, Jacobs, techie, Webber, 
ae 8 1 an W 
Dingley, wis, inson, G. Wh 
v fs rd, ussell, Willi 
n McCook, Shultz, Wood, W.A. 


Dwight, 
94 Republicans, 10 Democrats. 


BILL PASSED THE HOUSE. 
On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the a Urmative. 


YEAS—125. 

Aldrich, McKinley, Shelley, 

8 Far well, S. S. Miles, Shultz, 
Bayne, Flower, Miller, Skinner. 

h, Garrison, Moore, Smith, A. H. 
Belmont, Soren Morey, Smith, D. C. 

ing Godshalk, Mutchler, Smith, J. H. 

Feed gmuk —.— Letra ad 

gS, uenther, orcross, pooner, 
Buse u, O'Neill, Stone, 
Burrows, J.C. Hammond, J. Orth, Strait, 
Butterworth, 1 Parker, Thomas, 

B. W. Payson, Thompson, W.G. 
Campbell, H. S. Peeile, Tillman, 
Candler, Haskell, Pierce, Townsend, A. 
„ a oleman TT 
rpenter, enderson, elps, egraff, 

Caswell, Pound, Updegraff, T. 

3 Hoblitzell, Prescott, Urner, 
Covington, Houk, Ranney, Van Aernam, 
Cra Humphrey, Ray, ait, 

Cullen, Hutchins. Rice, J. B. Ward, 
Davis, G. R. Jacobs, Rice, W.W. Watson, 
wes, Jadwin, Rich, Webber, 
N Kelley. Richardson, D. P. West. 
De Motte, Klotz, Richardson, J. White, 
Deuster, Lewis, Ritchie, P Williams, C. G. 
Dibble, Lord, Robeson, Willits 
Dingley, Lynch, Robinson, G. D. Wood, W. A. 
D m Robinson, J. S. Young. 
ht, McClure, 
Ellis, McCoid, Russell, 
Ermentrout, McCook, Ryan, 
103Republicans, 22 Democrats. 
NAYS—67. A 
Aiken, Cook, Jones, G. W. Shackelford, 
Anderson, Cravens, Jones, J. K. Simonton, 
ins, Cul Kenna, Singleton, J. W. 
Beltzhoover, tts, Knott, Singleton, O. R. 
d, Davis, L. H. Ladd, Sparks, 
Blount, Dunn, Le Fevre, Spri A 
Finley, 4 Stockslager, 
Burrows, J. H. Ford, Matson, Thompson, . 
bell. Forney, McKenzie, Turner, H. G. 
Caldwell, Geddes, c ` Turner, O. 
Cassidy, 4 Money, Vance, 
Clardy, Hammond, N. J. Mo Warner, 
Clark, tine, Muldrow, Wellborn, 
Clements, Hatch, M = Whitthorne, 
bb, eRe an, Randall, ‘Williams, T. 
Colerick, Ho Re: Wilson. 
Converse, House, Rice, T. M. 


57 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 8 Greenbackers. 


AMENDED AND PASSED THE SENATE. 
In the Senate, June 21, 1882. 
Journal, page 860.] : 

The bill H. R. 4167, ha been reported from the Committee on Finance, 
with sun amendments, Beck moved to insert this as a new section: 

“That silyer and other coin certificates issued by authority of the 
United States may be paid by the national banks to depositors at their face 
value, and shall be received by national banks in payment of all obligations 
from one national bank to another; and if any national bank shall refuse to 
receive on general de tor in payment of any debt or obligation owing to 
it, 8 silver coin, silver or other. coin certificates, or any paper issue 
which has been or may be authorized to circulate as money by the nares 
of the United States, upon the same terms that it receives the gold coin of 
the United States, or shall by any act of its officers, either directly or by com- 
bination with other persons or corporations, make mination in 
favor of said gold coin over sy of the other issues of coin or paper afore- 
said, the charter of said bank shall be declared forfeited by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the business of said bank shall be closed, under such reg- 


ulations as the Secre of the Treasury may prescribe.” 
Upon this there were 20 yeas and 20 nays, as follows: 
YEAS—2. 
Beck, Coke, Grover, 
Brown, Davis, W. Va. Jonas, Vest, 
Butler, Farley, Maxey, Voorh 
1, Gorman. Horem: Walker, 
Cockrell, Groome, Pendleton, 111 
All Democrats. 
NAYS—2. e 
Aldrich, Frye, Ingalls, Sawyer, 
m. George, 3 Sewell, 
Bayard, Hale, MeMillan, Sherman, 
Blair, Hampton, Mahone, VanWyck, 
eron, Pa. Harrian Miller. Cal. Windom, 
Chilcott, Hawley Morriil, 
Conger, Ho. Platt, 
ITY, Hoar, Rollins, 
26 Republicans and 3 Democrats. 
June 22, 1882, 
[Journal. page865.] 
The bill as amended passed the Senate. 
YEAS—31. 
Aldrich, Frye, Lapham, Rollins, 
n, Gorman, Logan: Saunders, 
Blair, Groome, McMillan, Sawyer, 

f Hampton, Mahone, Sewell, 
Chilcott, n, Miller, Cal. Sherman, 
Conger, wiley, Miller, N. Y. Van Wyck, 
Da W. Va. Hill, Colo. Morgan, Windom. 
Dawes, oar, Morrill, 

Jonas, Ransom, 


26 Republicans, 8 Democrats. 


— 


Walker, 


12 Democrats, 1 Republican. 
CONFERENCE REPORT ADOPTED. 
In the House, July 10, 1892. 
Journal, page 1612.) 


The report of the conference committee that the House recede from its 
Position and agree to the amendment of the Senate was adopted. 
YEAS—110. 
ken. Errell, Moore, Shultz, 
“Aldrich, W. Farwell, S. S. Morey, Smith, A. H. 
= rr. Gotan — 88 D. C. 
ayne, n, utchler, paulding, 
Bisbee. Godshalk, Neal, pooner, 
Brewer, J. H. Hammo Norcross, Stone, E, F. 
Briggs, Harden! 5 tos. t. 
Browne, Harris. B O'Neill, Talbott. 
Buck, K h, Taylor, E. B. 
Buckner, Hazleton, G. C. Pacheco, Thompson, W. G 
Burrows, J. C. Hepburn, Parker, d, 
Butterworth, 3 Payson, er, 
Campbell, Hoblitzell, Peelle, pdegraff, J. T. 
Canaler, Horr, Peirce, Updegraf, T. 
Cannon, Houk, Pound, rner, 
nter, Hubbell, Prescott, Valentine, 
Caswell, Jadwin, Ranney, Van Aerman, 
Chase, Kasson, Ray, Wadsworth, 
Crapo, Kelley, Reed, Wait. 
Cutts, Ketcham, Rice, J. B. Walker 
Darrall, Lacey, Rice, W. W. ard. 
Dawes, rd. Rich, Washburn, 
Deering, Lynch, Ritchie, Webber. 
De Motte, ackey, Robinson, G. D. White, J. D. 
pinay s Robinson, J. illiams, C. G. 
Dwight 1 Shallenbe wae 
t, cLane, enberger, 
Ermentrout, Miles, Shelley, 
99 Republicans, 11 Democrats. 
NAYS—79. 
Anderson, Culberson, Jones, G. W. ales, 
Armfield, Daviäson, en Simonton, 
Atkins. Dibrell, Klotz, Singleton, O. R. 
Belford, Dowa, t. Speer, 
Beltzhoover, Dugro, a, S er, 
Berry, Dunn, Latham, ompson, P. B., Ir. 
rene — Matson, Townshend, R. W. 
rumm, - „ owns 
Buchanan, Frost, McKenzie, Tucker, 
Caldwell, J. W. Fulkerson, McMillan, er, H. G. 
Cassidy, dis, er, O. 
"i Hammond, N. J. M Upson, 
Clardy, A Moulton, Vance, 
Cobb, tine, J. S. k Warner, 
Converse, atch, Paul, Wellborn, 
k, Hewitt, G. W. Phelps, Williams, T. 
Cox, S. S. Hoge, Phister, W. 
x, W. R. Ho Randall, Wise, G. D. 
Hooker, Reagan, Wise, M. R. 
Cravens, House, „ 


69 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 6 Greenbackers, 2 Readjusters. 


THE ACT OF MARCH-3, 1%5, AUTHORIZING NONTAXABLE .BONDS. 
In the House February 28, 1365. 


Journal, second session Thirty-eighth Congress, pages 365-367.]} 


The House, after debate and some amendments, passed the bill (H. R. 772) 
to prorina WATES and means for the support of the Government without a 
ea-and-nay vote. 
85 Mr. Hooper then moved that the vote taken on the passage be reconsidered, 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table; and the 
question being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 


. YEAS—$1. 

Allison, Dumont, Littlejohn, Rollins, 
Ames. Eckley, Loan, ck, 

ally, Eliot, Lo ear, Scofield, 
Baldwin, A.C. English, Marvin, Sloan, 
Baid „ J. D. n McAllister, Smithers, 
Baxter, Garfield, McBride, Spalding, 
Beam ooch, McClurg, Sweat, 
Blaine, Grinnell Miller, S. F. yer, 
Blair, Griswold, Morehead, Thomas, 
Blow, Hale, Morrill, Tracy, - 
Boutwell, by, Morris, Daniel, Upson, 

yd, 2 H T, Myers, Amos, Van Valkenburgh 
Brandegee, Hubbard, A. W. Myers, Leonard, Washburne. E. 
Broomall, Hubbard, J. H. Norton, Washburn, W. B. 
Brown, Hulburd, Odell, Moses F. Webster, 
Clarke, soll, O'Niell, Whaley, 
Cobb, Jenckes, Orth, Wheeler, 
Cole. Kasson, Patterson, Wilder, 
Davis, T. T. Kelley. Perham, Windom, 
Dawes, Kellogg, F, W. Pomeroy, 
Kellogg, Price, Wort on, 
Dixon. Knox, Randall, eaman. 
BS, Lazear, Rice, 


85 Republicans, 6 Democrats, 


arding, Miller, W. H. S 
Chanler, Holman, Morris, J, R. Strouse, 
Cox, Johnson, Mo ‘Townse! 
Davis, H. W. obnson, P. Noble. White, C. A. 
Dawson, Kalbfleisch, W Pendleton, te, 
Denison. Kernan, Perry, WII 
Eden, Knapp, Pruyn, Wilson, 
rton, Le Blond, Rogers, Winfield, 

Eldridge, g. Ross, ood. 
Finck, $ Scott, 

43 Democrats, 4 Republicans, 

This bill sed the Senate without a yea-and-n: 


vote, Pending the con- 
sideration ator Hendrix moved to strike out the words and all bonds 
or other obligations issued under this act shall be exempt from taxation by 


or under State or municipal authority.” 


AMENDMENT TO THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1865, 
In the House, March 23, 1366. 


(Journal, first session Thirty-ninth Congress, pages 456-458. ] 


The House resumed consideration of the bill of the House (H. R. 207) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to vide ways and means to support the 


Government,” approved March 3, 
On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 
YEAS—83. 
Alley, - Farnsworth, Le Blond. 
Ancona, Farquhar, Marshall Sawyer, 
Anderson. c Marston, Scofield, 
Ashley, arfield, $ Smith, 
Baldwin, lossbrenner, McCullough, Spalding, 
Banks, Grider, McRuer, Stillwell, 
Barker, Hale, ercur, Strouse, 
Baxter, „Aaron, Moorhead, Taylor, 
Bergen, H z Thornton, 
Bidwell, Ho. orris, n. 
Blaine, Hubbard, J. H. Moulton, Van Horn, Burt, 
Boyer, Humphrey, ers, Van Horn, R. T, 
Brooks, Ingersoll, Nicholson, ard, 
Conkling, Jones, oell, Washburne, E. B. 
Cullom, Kasson, Perham, Washburn, D. 
Darling, Kerr, ke, Washburn, W. B. 
Dawes, Ketcham, 5 Wentworth. 
Dawson. * Rice. Windom, f 
eT T 5 waist 
ge, am, ers, ` 
Eliot Lawrence, G. V. Rollins, 
22 Democrats, 61 Republicans. 
NAYS—53. 
Allison, Eggieson, Julian, Shellabarger, 
Baker, Ferry, Kelley, Stevens, 
Griswold, Kelso, Thayer, 
Benjamin, „A. C. Lawrence, Wm. Thomas, Francis 
Bingham, Hart. n. Thomas, jr., J. L. 
Bromwell, Hayes, es Trowbridge, 
Broomall, Higby, urg. Aernam, 
Buckland, ; cKee, Welker, 
Bundy, Hooper, Miller, Wil 8. 
Clarke, Hub „A. W. O'Neill, Wilson, J. F. 
k. Hubbard. OC. D. Ortb, Wilson, S. F. 
on, Hubbard, jr.. D. Paine. 
Driggs, J. F. Hubbell, E. N. Phelps, 
Eckley, Hubbell, J. R. ce, 
All Republicans. 


In the Senate, April 9, 1366. 


Journal, first session Thirty-ninth Congress, pages 821, 322.] 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 207) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act to provide ways and means to genuon the Government,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1865; and on the question, Shall the bill pass? it was de- 


termined in the affirmative. 
YEAS—22. 
Anthony, Doolittle, Kirkwood, Pomeroy, 
Brown. Edm Lane of Indiana, Riddle, 
Buckalew, Fessenden, McDougall, Sumner, 
ark, Foster, Morgan, Trumbull, 
e55, Grimes, Morrill. Van Winkle, 
Cowan, Guthrie, Nesmith, ley, 
7 Harris, Nye, W: „ 
Da Johnson. Poland, Wilson. 
4 Democrats, 28 Republicans. 
NAYS—7 7 
Chandler, Howe, Ramsey, Wade, 
Howard, Norton, Sherman, 
All Republicans. 


PAY THE DEBT ACCORDING TO CONTRACT. 
In the House, January 31, 1870. 


Journal, second session Forty-first Congress, pages 233, 234.] 


Mr. McNeely submitted the following resolution, viz: 

it Resolved, That the national debt should be paid in strict compliance with 
the contract, whether it 6 gold or green s; that the 
5-20 bonds are payable in gree: or their equivalent, and we con- 
demn the Siete ot gg RAITA Son; 9 is amg millions of 
mone su ata rate o um when the Govern- 
Bad the clear right to 8 at me 

The same having been read, Mr. Thomas L. Jones moved that it be laid on 
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And the question being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 


On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 


Allison, Dawes, Lafin, 5 Chandler, Harl Pomero Sherman 
Ames Deweese, Lawrence, Sheldon, P. Cole, Harris, Pratt, A Stewart, 
Arieli, Dickey, Sis ogg Conkling, Howard, Sumner, 
Asper, on, Loughridge, Smith, J. A. Edmun Howell, Revels, Thayer, 
Axtell, Dockery, Lynch, Smith, W. J. Fenton, Kellogg, ce, Tipton, 
Bailey, Donley, Smith, W. G Fe M vt. Sawyer; Ens 
Banks, Duval. myth, W. Fow er, 4 Schurz, wW 
Boaman, Farnsworth, McGrew, Starkweather, Gilbert, Osborn. Scott, Wilson. 
am Ferriss, Mercur, Stevens, All Republicans 
Bennett, Ferry, Moore, 57 H. Stevenson, $ NAYS—10. 
Benton, Finkelnburg, Moore. Stokes, ° s 
ham, her, Moers p 2 Stonghton, Bayard, assoiy, McDonald, Thurman. 
Blair, Fitch, Morrill, S. Stric! å, Boreman, Corbett, Sprague, 
Boles, Garfield, Myers, Strong, ` Buckingham, M Stockton, 
Bowen, Gilfillan, 0 Teni, Taffe, 5 Democrats and 5 Republicans. 
Brooks, G. M. Aale Packard, 2 In the House, July 18, 1870. 

k, Hamilton, Packer, ' Journal, second session Forty-first Congress page 1%42.] 
ERORAR, Spe Tapae mwichell, Mr. Schenck, from the committee of conference in the disagreeing votes 
Burchard, Heflin Peters, y wa of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill of the Senate 
Cake, j I,. Phelps, Washburn, G.C: (S. 380) to authorize the refunding and consolidation of the national debt. ete. 
Cessna, ‘oar, Platt, Washburn W made the conference report. 

Churchill, Hooper, Poland Welker, On the question, Will the House agree to the report? it was decided in the 
Clarke. Jenckes, Pomeroy, Wheeler, affirmative, 5 
Cobb, Amasa Judd. ts, tte A . 
Cobb, C. L. Kelley, Sargent, Wilkinson. Allison, Cowles, Knapp, Sargent, 
burn, Kellogg, Sawyer, Willard, Ambler, Cullom, Laflin, Sawyer. 
Conger, elsey, Schenck, Williams. es. Lash, Schenck, 
Cowles, Ketcham, tie Armstrong, Davis, Lawrence, S; 
Cullom, Knapp, Arnell, Dawes, 8 Sheldon, I. A. 
120 Republicans, 2 Democrats. Asper, Degener, Loughridge, Sheldon. 
Atwood, Dickey, Lynch, mith, J. A 
gins Bate Donley Nied art Smith, W.C 
Getz, McNeely, ble, ey, onley, arthy, t 
Beatty, Gi Van Auken, anks, Duval, a Smyth, W. 
k, Go Niblack, Van Trump, Barry, Ela, McGrew, Stevens, 
Griswold, i Voorhees, Benjamin, Farnsworth, Mercur, Stokes, 
Bia Holman, Rice, Wells, Bennett, Ferriss, Moore, E. H. Stoughton, 
Brooks, Johnson, Schumaker, Wilson, Benton, Ferry, Moore, J. H. Strickland, 
Burr, Jones, errod, inchester, Bingham, Finkelnburg, Moore, W Tafe, 
Orebs, Kerr, Smith, J.S. Woodward. Blair, her, orphis, Tanner, 
n Knott. ; Boles, Fitch, Morrell, Taylor, 
Dox, y hall, y Boyd. arfield, Myers, Tillman, 
Eldridge McCormick, Sweeny, Brooks, G. M. Gilfillan, Negley, wnsend., 
40 Democrats, 1 Republican. ck, Hamilton, C.M. O'Neil, Twichell, 
me 3 —.— Bumntoi Hawle: Packard 1 
on, wley, „ 
2 2 Burchard, eine Charles Packer, Van Horn, 
In the Senate, March 11, 1870. 3 6 saD Van Wyck, 
Journal, second session Forty-first Congress, pages 361-364.] Cake, Hoar, — : Washburn, 
The Senate having under consideration the bill * 880) to authorize the Cessna, Hooper, Perce, Welker, 
refunding and consolidation of the national debt, Mr. yard moved to | Churchill, Hotchkiss, Peters, Wheeler, 
amend by s out the fourth section, which is in the following words: | Clark, W. T. Jenckes, Phelps, Whitmore, 
“SEO. J. And be 8 That the bonds authorized by this act, Clarke, Sidney Judd, Poland, 1 1 
and the annual interest thereon, shall be exempt from all taxation a by orun- | Cobb, Julian, Porter, Willard, 
der national, State, municipal, or local authority," which was determined | Coburn, Kelley, Prosser, Williams, 
in the negative. pcs s Keuogg, poron, ey Ay 
EAS mger, y, Roots, 
is Covode, Ketcham, Sanford, 
Bayard, Casserly, McCreery, Thurman. Rep: ; 
aren, 8 Stockton, A NAYS—53. 
6 Democrats, 1 Republican. 8.—50 
NAYS—28. Adams, Dickinson, Marshall, Stone, 
y Archer, Eldridge, Mayham, Swann. 
Buckingham, Hamlin, Pomeroy, Stewart, Axtell, etz, McCormick, Sweeny, 
Cameron, Harlan, Pratt, Sumner, Barnum, Griswold McKenzie, Trimble, 
Chandler, Harris, ° Ramsey, Tipton, Beatty, Haight, Morgan, Van Trump, 
Cole, Howard, Revels, Trumbull, Beck, Hambleton, Sam'l. Potter, Voorhees, 
Corbett, Howell, Rice, Warner, Biggs, Hamill, Randall, Wells, 
Drake, Kellogg, Ross, Willey, ind, Hay, J. B., Reeves, Wilson, E. M. 
Fenton, McDonald, Sawyer, illiams, Brooks, Jas. Holman, X Winchester, 
Ferry, Morrill, Vt. Schurz, urr, Johnson, Schumaker, ood, 
Fowler, Morton, Scott, Calkin, Jones, Sherrod, Woodward. 
Gilbert, Osborn, Sherman, Cleveland, Kerr, Slocum, 
All Republicans. Cox, Knott, Smith, J. S 
Crebs, Lewis, Stiles, 


ee theamendment of Mr. Bayard tothe 8 8080 amendment was not agreed 


“on motion by Mr. Cameron further to amend the amendment re’ sha nid 
the Committee on ore by inserting at the end thereof the following as 
an 1 section 


tary ot on the ist day of July, 1870, to redeem 
bonds, hereby authorized, all the fractional currency of the vata St States 
that offered for redemption at the 1 ox any of its branches, 


t shall not be lawful for 
him after that date to issue any such paper ay Aleera currency, but he shall 
3 all payments of fractions of the dollar in the legal coin of the United 
ates 
It was determined in the negative. 


YEAS—18. 
Paon 25 1 Morrill of Vt. Thurman, fi 
ur m, Harlan, omeroy, Trum 
Cameron, Howard, tt, Wilson 
rly, Johnston. Si 
Corbett, Kellogg, Sumner, 
5 Democrats, 13 Republicans. 
NAYS—2. 
3 Gilbert, Seana bib 
andler, amsey, 
Cole, Howell, Fels, Arner, 
Drake, Me å Koss. Willey, 
Ferry, Morton, Bengra’ HE 
. o; churz, 
Fowler, Osborn, herman, 
1 Democrat, 3 Republicans. 
* * * * * * * 


51 Democrats, 2 Republicans. 
THE ACT OF MARCH 18, 1800, TO STRENGTHEN THE PUBLIC CREDIT. 
In the House, March 12, 1969. 


[House Journal, first session Forty-first Congress, pages 31 to 86. 
at reece. on leave, introduced a bill (H. R. 7) to strengthen the public , 


On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—9. 
Alliso Cook, Jenckes, Paine, 
Ambler, er, Jones, A. H, Palmer, 
Ames, Cowles, udd, Phelps, 
Arms' k Cullom, ulian Po N 
Arnell, Dawes, Kelsey, Pomeroy, 
Asper, j Ketcham, Prosser, 
Axtell, Duyal, Knapp, Roots, 
ey, Dyer, Tall Sanford, 
Banks, Farnsworth, h, Sargent, 
Benjamin, Ferry, yas, Schenck 
A > Schenck, 
Bennett, Finkelnburg, May Scofield, 
Bingham, er, Me 4 Shela 
Blair, Fitch, McGrew, Smith, J. A. 
Boles, Gilfillan, Mercur, Smith, W. C. 
Boyd. e, Moore, J. H. oe William 
B Hawley, Moore, William Stokes, 
Burdett, Heaton, Morrill, Sto ton, 
‘oar, Negle, Strickland, 
ee > 00 oO" f T, 
Cobb, C. Hote Packard, Tillman, 
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8 Winans, J. J. 


2 re W.B. ilkinso: 
an elker, illard, 
5 * 1 Wheeler, ‘ Williams, William 
Democra’ 
8 NAYS—47. 
Archer, Dickinson, Mepham Stiles, 
Beatty, Eldridge, M Stone, 
8 Getz, McNeely, Strader, 

B Golladay, Moffet, Sweeney, 
B Hawkins, ungen, Taffe, 
BUR CN sfolmen, 2 Trimble, 

utler, . opkins, 9 8 
Butler, R. R. Johnson, Reading, an Trump, 
Cobb, Jones, Reeves, Wilson, 
Co Kerr, Rice, Winchester, 
Crebs, Knott, Srana ood 
Deweese, Marshall, th, 

35 Democrats, 12 Republicans. 


In the Senate, March 15, 1869. 
Journal. first session Forty-first Congress, page 45.] 

The bill (H. R. 7) to strengthen the public credit was read the first and sec- 
ond times, and considered as in Committee of the Whole; and no amend- 
ment being made to the bill, it was re 5 
e 


On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 
YEAS—42. 
Abbo! Edm Nye, Sumner. 
— Fenton, Patterson, Thayer, 
Ferry. Pool, ‘Tipton, 
Brownlow, Fessenden, Pratt, Trumbull, 
Cameron, Gilbert, Ramsey, Warner, 
Cattell, Grimes, Robertson, Willey, 
Chandler, Harris, Sawyer, Williams, 
Conkling, Howard, Schurz, ilson, 
Corbett, Kellogg, Scott. Yates. 
McDonald, Sherman, 
e, Morrill, Steward, 
All Republicans. 
NAYS—13. 
Bay Davis, Vickers. 
1 Morton, Spencer, 
Casserly, Osborn, Stockton, 
Cole, ice, Thurman, 
7 Republicans, 6 Democrats. 


THE ACT OF JANUARY 1, 18575, TO PROVIDE FOR THE RESUMPTION OF SPECIE 
PAYMENT. 


In the Senate December 22, 1874. 
Journal, second session, Forty-third Congress, page 66.] 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1044) to provide for 


the resumption of payments. 
> * * * * * * 
On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 
YEAS—2., 
Fenton, 
Anthony, Ferry, Mich., Morrill, Me, Schurz, 
88 Frelingh 0 esby . —— 
uysen. giesby, 
9 — . lin, 8 Patterson. S; r, 
Clayton, Harvey, Pease, ashburn, 
Cragin, Howe, Pratt, est, 
Edmunds, Ramsey, Wright. 
All Republicans. 
y NAYS—14. 
Bogy, Goldthwaite, Merrimon, Thurman, 
Cooper, Hager, Ransom, Tipton. 
Bals Hamilton, Tex. Sprague, 
Dennis, Johnston, Stevenson, 


11 Democrats, 1 Republican, and 2 Independents. 
In the House, January 7, 1875. 
Journal, second session Forty-third Congress, pages 133, 137.] 


The House having under consideration the bill of the Senate (S. 1044) to 
a one for the resumption of le payments, on the question, Shall the 


pass ? it was decided in the tive. 
YEAS- -136. 
Albert, Farwell, Martin, Rusk, 
Averill, Sawyer, 
Barber, Frye, Mebrary? Sayler. 
Barrere, Garfield, Me Dill. A. S. Scofield, 
Barry,. Gunckel, Mc Dill, J. W. Scudder, 
Bass, ale, MacDo Sener, 
Begole, er, McKee, ons, 
J. S. ue pak ag Sh = 
ley, thorn, erriam, en 
=A Hawley, 1 5 
Burle 8. oore, mall, 
— Hazelton, G. W. Myers, 
Butler, Hazelton, J. W Nezgley, J. S. Smith, A. H. 
ie, ete ee me 
ter, ges, $ „ J. 
Carson. Hooper, Orth, Smith, J. Q. 
Cessna, H ns, Packard, Sprague, 
Chittenden, Houghton, Packer, S 
Clayton, Howe, Page, Starkweather, 
Clements, Hunter, Parsons, St. John. 
Cobb, Hynes, Pelham, Strawbridge, 
Co Kasson, ie dale At a * 
to = Kellogg, e, omas, 
Seco Killinger, Platt, Thomas, C. X. 
Crounse, Lamport, Poland, Thompson, 
Curtis, Tansing, Pratt, Thornburgh, 
Danford, La ce, Purman, d. 
Dobbins, Loughridge, Ray, Tremain, 
Donnan, Lowe, Richmond, 8 
ell, Lowndes, berts, aldron, 
Eames, Lynch, Robinson, allace, 


Ward, J. D. te, illard, 88 W. B. 
W M. L. Whiteley, Williams, J. MS. Wilson, James 
Wheeler, ilber, illiams, William Wilson, J. M. 
All Republicans. 
NAYS—#98. 
Adams, Dawes, Knapp, Sherwood, 
Archer, De Witt, mar, Sloss, 
Arthur, l Smith, W. A. 
Atkins, Finck tee Steph 
+ Phens, 

Banning, Gid Magee, Stone, 
Beck, Glover, Marshall, Storm, 
Bell, A McLean, Swann, 
Berry, John Gunter, Milliken, Townsend, 
Blount, S, Mills, - ‘ance, 
Bowen, Hamilton, Morrison, Waddell, 
Bright, Hancock, Neal, ells, 
Bromberg, Harris, B. W. Nesmith, Whitehead, 

wn, Harris, H. Niblack, Whitehouse, 
Buftin Harris, J. T. Niles, Whitthorne. 
Caldwell, Hatcher, Parker, H. W. Willard, C. W. 
Clark, jr., J. B. Havens, Parker, I. C. illie, 
Clarke, Freeman Hawley, Perry, Wilson, E. K. 
Clymer, Heref Pierce, Wolfe, 
Co Herndon, Randall, ood, 
Gon . 8 E Reb ins, oon a 

oar, oung, 
Crittenden, Holman, — — Young, B. 
land. Hunton, Schell, 

Crutchfield, Kelley, Scu lider, 


* 
71 Democrats, 27 Republicans. 
BILL TO REPEAL THE RESUMPTION ACT. 
In the House, August 8, 1876, 
Journal, first session Forty-fourth Congress, page 1302. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4064) reported by Mr. 


Cox to re the resumption-day clause of the resumption act, on the ques- 
tion Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the attirmative. 
YEAS—106, 
Ainswo Durham, Lane, Slemons, 
Anderson, Eden, La Smith, 
ees Faulkn UA tent 
er, e, S > 
Bland, Felton, 8 Ste a 
Boone, ey, Maish, Stevenson, 
Bradford, Forney, McFarland, Stone, 
Bright, Fort, McMahon, Teese, 
Brown, J. Y. 5 Milliken, Thomas, 
Brown, W. R. Gause, Mills, Throckmorton, 
bell, Gocde, Morgan, cker, 
Caidwell, J. H. Goodin, Mutchler, Turner, 
Caldwell, W. P. Gunter, * Van Vorhes, 
Campbell, New. Vance, 
Cannon, Hartzell, Payne, Waddell 
Cason, Haymond, Phelps, Walker, G C 
Cate, Henkle, Poppleton, alsh, 
Caulfield, Hereford, all, Wells, 
Clarke. J. B. Holman, Rea. Whitthorne, 
Clark, jr., J. B. Hooker, eager, Williams, J. D. 
Clymer, Hopkins, Reilly, Williams, J. N. 
Cochrane, ouse, Rice, Wilshire, 
Col Hubbell Riddle, Wilson, Benjamin 
Cook, Hunton, Robinson, eates, 
X, urd, Sava Young. 
Dibrell, Jones, Sheakley, 
Douglas, Landers, leton, 
96 Democrats, 10 Republicans. 
AYS—86. 
Abbott, e, Metcalte, Sinnickson, 
ae 2 Gilson, pal Smith, A. H. 
agby, e, onroe, 
ley,G. A. Hancock, Morrison, rait, 
Bagley, Jr., J. H. Hardenbergh, Nash. Stowell, 
er, Norton, Thompson, 
Ballon, Henderson, .O'Br Thorn b, 
Hewitt, Odell, Townsend, 
Bell, oar, O'Neill, Tufts, 
Blair, Hoge, Packer, Wait, 
Burchard, Hyman, Walker, C. C. B. 
Caswell, Joyce, Pierce, ard, 
Chittenden, n, Piper, arr 
er, Kehr, Platt, Wells, 
Crounse, Kimball, Potter, White, 
Cutler, Lamar, Powell, Whiting, 
Danford, Lapham, Pratt, Williams, A. S. 
VY, Vy, Rainey, Willis, 
Durand, . — Ross, Wilson, James 
Eames, cDougall, Rusk, Woodburn. 
Ely, Mi x Sampson, 
Meade, Schleicher, 
27 Democrats, 59 Republicans. 
This bill was never considered in the Senate. 
4 ANOTHER BILL TO REPEAL THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


In the House, November 23, 1877. 
Journal, first session Forty-fifth Congress, pages 264, 265.] 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 805) to repeal the 
third section of the act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of 


specie payments,” which section authorizes the Secretary of the asury 

to dis of bonds and redeem and cancel the back currency, on the 

question, Shall the bill as amended pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 
YEAS—133. 

Atkins, j Cannon, Cook, 

Baker, Brogden, Carlisle, Cravens, 

Banning, wne, Chalmers, Crittenden, 

Bayne, Buckner, Clarke, J. B. berson, 

Bell, bell, Clarke, J. B., jr., Davidson, 

Blackburn, Caldwell, J. W. 88 H. Davis, J. J. 

Bland, Caldwell, W. P. Cobb, brell, 
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Douglas, McMahon, S A 
Dur Hatcher, Steele, 
n. Hayes, Mo: Thom 
Errett, BaN Olver.” Tipton. as 
enry. ver, 

Evins, J. H. Hewitt, G, W. Phel Townshend, R. W. 

Ewing, erbe hillips, Tucker, 

Felton, Hooker, Pridemore, Turner, 

Forney Hunter Re: Veuce 

rney, unter, 

Fort, Hunton, Reilly,” Van Vorhes, 
Humphrey, Rice: A. v. addell, 

Fuller, Jones, J. T. Riddle, alker, 

Gardner, Jones, J.S. Robbins, alsh, 

Garth, Kelley, Roberts, te, H. 

Gid Kenna, Robertson, E. W. White, M. D. 

Glover, * RO n, Whitthorne, 

s pi Williams, J.N. 
Gunter,, Knott, Sapp, Wilts, A. S. 
Hamil Ligon, Sayler, ilson, 
Hanna, Mackey, les, Wright, 
Harris, H. Maish, Shelley. eates, 
Harris, J. T. M: > Singleton, Young. 
Hartriage Martin, mith,” 

e, ar 
15 McKenzie, Sparks, z 
109 Democrats, 24 Republicans. 
NAYS—120. 

Aldrich, Danford Keightley, Price, 
Bacon, Davis, H. Kimmel, 
Bagley; é Landers, 
Ballou Dunnell, 3 Randolph, 

ou, unne „ o 

hi Leon Reed, 

Beebe, Eames, Lindsey, Rice, W. W. 

c Lockwood, Robinson, G. D. 

Bisbee, jr. Ellsworth, Loring, 
Boyd F 5 Schleich 

5 oster, er, 
Brentano, Freeman, McCook, Shallenberger, 
Brewer, Frye, McGowan, Sinnickson, 
Briggs, Garfield, McKinley, Stenger, 
Burchard, Gibson, Metcalfe, Stewart, 
Burdick, Hale, Mitchell, Stone, 
Cain, Harden Monroe, Thorn 

p. Harmer, Town: 
Campbell, Harris, B. W. Morse, Wait, 
Chittenden, Hart, Muller, Warner, 

in, Hendee, Norcross, Watson, 
Clark, A. A. Henderson, O'Neill, Welch, 

Clark, R Hewitt, A. S. Overton, Williams, A, S. 
le, Hubbell, Pacheco, Williams, A. 
Covert, tune, Bate Williams’ R. S 

vert, er, erson, 

X, James, die, Willis, B. A. 
Crapo, Jones, F. Potter, Willits, 
Cum Jorgensen, Pound. Wood, 
Cutler, oyce, Powers, Wren. 

28 Democrats, 92 Republicans. 


This bill was never considered in the Senate. 


ACT OF MAY 81, 18%, TO FORBID THE FURTHER RETIREMENT OF LEGAL 
TENDER NOTES. 


In the House, April 29, 1878. 
(Journal, second session Forty-fifth Congress, page 969.] 


Mr. Fort moved that the rules be suspended so as to enable him to intro- 
duce and the House to pass a bill of the following title, viz: “A bill (H. R. 
4663) to forbid the further retirement of United States legal-tend: 8 
and on the question, Shall the rules be suspended? it was decided in the af- 
firmative (two-thirds voting in favor thereof). 


YEAS—177. 
Acklen, Cole, H J. T. Metcalfe, 
Aiken, , * 
Aldrich, Cook, Mitchell, 
Atkins, Cox, Haskell, Morgan, 
Baker, Cravens, Hatcher, Morrison, 
B z Crittenden, Hayes, Muldrow, 
Bayne, Hazel eal, 
Beebe, Henderson, Oliver, 
Bell, Cutler, Hewitt, rton, 
Benedict, ‘ord, Herbert, 
Bicknell, Davidson, House, Patterson, G. W. 
5 —. Deering, ADIY ps, ita 
oun s „ 
Dogni; pural- ß i Eoo 
uc! ug! ones, ound, 
Boyd, Dunnell, Jones, J. S. Price, 
Bragg, Durham, oe, oma Rainey, 
Eden, Keifer, Randolph, 
Brogden, Elam, Keightley, Rea, 
Browne, Errett, Kelley, Re: 
Buckner, Ewing, Knapp, Rice. A. V. 
Bundy, Felton, Knott, Robbins, 
Burchard, Finley. Landers, Robertson, E. W. 
Burdick, Forney, Lathrop, Robinson, M. 
Cabell, Fort, Ligon, Ryan, 
Cain, Foster, Lockwood, Sampson, 
Caldwell, J. W. Franklin, Luttrell, Sapp, 
Caldwell, W. P. Fuller, 1 Sayier, 
Campbell, Gardner, ackey, Shelley, 
Candler, Garth, Maish, leton, 
Cann Giddings, 4 Slemons, 
Caswell, Glover, Smalls, 
Chalmers, Gunter, Martin, Smith, W. E. 
Clark, A. A. Hale, Mayham, Southard, 
Clarke, J. B. ton, M wan, Sparks, 
iris Hardenberg,  Mekiniey’ e 
er, n „ 
i Harris, H. R. McMah S 


Stone, J. W. Townsend, A. Welch, Willits, 
Stone, J. C. ‘Townshend, R. W. White, H. Wilson, 
Strait, Tucker, White, M. D. Wren, 
Swann, Vance, Wi ton, Wright. 
eee Walker, ams, C. G. 
Thornburgh, alsh, Williams, J. N. 
Tipton, arner, illis, A. S. 

106 Democrats, 71 Republicans. 

NAYS—35. 
B Davis, Joyce, Robinson, G. D. 
Baker, Eam Ketcham, ckson, 
Blair, Eickhoff, Lapham, Smith, A. H. 
B: e, Loring, te: 7 
P, Garfield, Monroe, ow 

Chittenden, Gibson, Norcross, Williams, Richard 
Claflin, Hendee, Potter, Willis, B. A. 
Covert, Hiscock, gh, ood. 
Crapo, Hungerforå, Rice, W. W. 

7 Democrats, 28 Republicans. 


In the Senate, May 28, 1878, 


Journal, second session Forty-fifth Congress, pages 581, 582. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 4663) to forbid the 
further retirement of the United States 1 -tender notes; and on the qnes- 
tion, Shall the bill pass? it was determined in the affirmative. 


YEAS. 
Allison, Dennis, Kirkwood, Sa 
A Ferry, Mi A Spencer, 
Bailey, on, Me d, er, 
Beck, Groyer, McMillan, Th 
Blaine, Matthews, ' Voorhees, 
Cam Pa. Hereford, Maxey, all 
Cameron, Wis. Hill. Merrimon, Windom, 
il, 3 Morg: Withers. 
Coke, Johnston, Oglesby, 
Conover, Jones, Fla. Paddock, 
Da Kellogg, Ransom, 
23 Democrats, 19 Republicans. 
NAYS—18. 
Anthony, Christian K Saulsb 
Barnum, Conkling,’ Mitchell, Wadleigh,’ 
Bayard, Eaton, Morrill, yte. 
Burnside, Hoar, Randolph, 
Butler, Howe, Rollins, 


8 Democrats, 10 Republicans. 
TO MAKE GREENBACKS RECEIVABLE FOR IMPORT DUTIES. 


In the House, January 15, 1879. 


Journal, third session Forty-Fifth Congress, pages 191-195.] 

Mr. Wood, from the Committee PS and Means, reported without 
amendment the bill of the House (H.“ R. 5548) to make United States notes 
receivable for duties on imports. 

Mr. Garfield submitted the following amendment, viz: After the word 
“imports,” in line 4, insert the following, viz: So long as said notes shall 
be exchangeable at par in coin.” 


The question being put, Will the House agree to the said amendment sub- 
mitted by Mr. Garfield? it was decided in the negative. 
YEAS—77. 
Aldrich, Jones, J. S. Robinson, 
Bacon, Covert, zoron, 
Ballon’ Davis, H Eeisniley, Shallenberger, 
ou, orace A en sà 
Banks, Denison, Ketcham, Sinnickson, 
Bayne; Eames, Lapham, S A 
Be ct, Errett, throp, Smith, 
Blair, Evans, J. L. Lindsey, Starin, 
Brigg Garfield, MeGowa Strait,” 
e owan, 
— 7 Hale, Metcalfe, 08 
Burchard, Hardenbergh, tchell, Ward, William 
Burdick, Monroe, White, M. D. 
Cain. Morse, Ullams, Andrew 
Camp, Hewett, A. S. No Williams, C. G. 
Campbell, unter, O'Neill, Wiliams, James 
Chittenden, Humphrey. Overton, Willis, B. A. 
Clark. 8 
Clark, ames, . die, 
Cole, Jones, Frank Reed, 
10 Democrats, 67 Republicans. 
NAYS—12., 
Acklen, Cravens, Hanna, e, 
Aiken Culberson, Harris, H. R. Mackey, 
Atkins, Harris, J. T. Maish, 
Bautis Cutler, | Harri: Marsh, 
Bicknell, Danford, Hartzell, Martin, 
Blackburn, Davis, J. J. Haskell, McMahon, 
Blount, Dean, Hatcher, ~ 3 
Boone, Deering, Hayes, Morgan, 
Bouck, Dibrell, Henderson, Mo 
Bragg. Dunnell.“ Henkle, Muldrow, x 
Brewer, Durham, enrx. Neal, 
ges, Eden, Hewitt, G. W. Patterson, G. W. 
Bright, Ellis. Herbert Patterson, T. M. 
Brogden, Evins, J. H House, K 
Browne, Ewing, Ittner, POUDA 
ickner, Felton, Kelley. ce, 
Caldwell, J. W. Forney, Kenna, Pridemore, 
Caldwell, W. P. Fort, Killinger, Rainey, 
Can 4 Kimme Randolph, 
Cannon, Garth, Knapp, 
Clymer, Gibson, Knott, Reagan, 
Cobb, e, Landers, ice, 
Co Gunter, Ligon, Robbins, 
Luttrell, Roberts, 


+ 


—- wine 1 NAYS—117. 
pp, pton. ood, 
Sayler, Townsend; Whitthorne. Wright, Aldrich, N. W. Davis, Horace Jehnston, Reed, 
ede . — ee 5 — Aldrich} William Deering. Joyce, Robinson, 
Ww . Anderson, Deuster, Keifer, 
$ Dunnell, Kimmel, Russell. W. A. | 
Ee — Sig Lapham, Ryan, Thomas 
94 Democrats, 28 Republicans, Bayne, Pere Tey pe 9 
* = * * a * * Beltzhoover, Ferdon, Lo s lley, 
z On the question, Shall the bill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. e, Field, ere ia Sung . H 
pores Fisher, ina pos; 
T, cGowan, 0) 
Acklen, Davis, Horace Kelley, Ross, rp ’ 
Aiken, «x Davis, J.J. Kenna, Sampson, Brigkem, Seeg Soran papon apas ra B. 
Aldrich, Dee Browne, Money, Townsend, Amos 
Buckner, 5 „ Tucker, 
Burrows, Haskell, Morrison, ler, 
Butterworth, wk, Morse, pdegraff, J. T. 
Hawley Morton, Apes Thomas 
Cannon, Hayes, Neil, Upson, 
Carlisle. Hazelton, Newberry Valentine, 
nter, Henderson, Norcross. Jan Aernam 
Caswell, Herbert, O'Neill, Voorhis 
Chittendén, Herndon, O'Reilly, Wait, 
Clymer, Hiscock, Overton, Washburn, 
Conger, Houk, Page, White, 
Covert, Hubbell, Phister, Wilber, 
Crapo, Humphrey, Pierce, Williams, C. G. 
Cravens, Hunton, Pound, 
Daggett, Hurd, Prescott, 
Davis, G. R. James, Price, 


* Hanna, Muldrow, Turney, 27 Democrats, 90 Republicans. 
JJ zi 
boy Ts erton, jr. Š t 
i Kaden. W. L. Harfzell. g Patte: í G. W Mute: M. D. ri ES SAEN hae EAT 
wi P. $ atterso W. i 
Campbell, Haskell, Patterson, T, M. Whitthorne, In the House, December 13, 1876. 


Journal, second session Forty-fourth Congress, pages 71, 72.] 


The Speaker announced as the ar order of business the bill of the 
House (H. R. 3885) to utilize the uct of gold and silver mines, on which 
bill and amendments the main question had been ordered. 


After debate, the ganon was put first upon the . — submitted by 
a BARD 2 5 the said bill and pending amendments; which substitute is 
as follows, 


“A bill (H. R. 4189) 8 the coinage of the PADa silver dollar, and 
toring its legal-tender character, 


“That there shall oy from time to time, coined at the: mints of the United 
States, silver dollars of the weight of 412! ins standard silver to the dol- 
lar, 1 provided for in the act of January 18, ; and that said dollar shall 
beal tender for all debts, public and — 955 except where payment of 
gold coin is required by abet 

The substitute was ado’ 7 

On the question, Shall the Dill pass? it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—168, 
Ainsworth, Durham, Leavenworth, Sparks, 
Lewis, 


Danford, Keightley, Roberts, 
108 Democrats, 46 Republicans. 
NAYS—43. 
Bacon, Covert, Hewitt, A. S. O'Neill 
i Cox. H ord, Reed. 


12 Democrats, 31 Republicans. 
WEAVER'S RESOLUTION. 
In the House, April 5, 1880. 
Journal, second session Forty-sixth Congress, pages 950, 951.) 
Mr. Weaver moved that the rules be nded so as to enable him to sub- 
mit, and the House to agree to, the following resolutions, viz: 


“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that all currence; 9 
metallic or paper, necess: for the use and convenience of the 


should be issued and its volume controlled by the Government, and not by ell, Turney, 
a by h sae ban bank corporations of the country; aa won soissued sho Burchard, H.C. Hardenbergh, Oliver, Van Vorhes, 
tender a payment of all debts, public and private Burchard, S. D. Harris, H. Page, Vance, J. L. 
be gions |, That, in the judgment of this House, that portion of the interest- Cabell, Harris, J.T. 8 Vance, R. B. 
incon debt of the Tnited States which shall become redeemable in the | Caldwell, J. H. Harrison, lips, Waddell, 
„or prior thereto, be in amount $782,000, * should not be re- Caldwell. W. P. Hartridge, Piper, Waldron, 
died beyond the power of the Government to call in said obligations and | Campbell, Hartzell, Poppleton, Walker, 
y them at any time, but should be paid as rapidly as bie, and accord- | Cannon, Hatcher, Powell, Wallace, A. S. 
to contract. To enable the Government to meet these obligations, the | Carr, Hathorn, a, Wallace. J. W. 
ng of the United States should be operated to their full capacity Io the | Cason, Haymond, en Walsh, 
coinage of standard silver dollars, and such other coinage as the business in- | Caswell, Henderson, Reilly, John Watterson, 
terests of the country may require." Cate, Henkle, Reilly, J. B. Wells, Erastus 
On the question, Shall ae 5 be 8 it was decided in the nega- 3 B Ww. 3 8 G. W. 
two-thirds not vot vor Teo! arke, 0 e, „ 
* N jig 2 Clark,jr., J.B. Holman, 1 Robbins, John Whiting. 
Clymer, Hooker, Robbins, W. M. Whitthorne, 
Armfield, Dibrell, Lowe. Singleton, O. R. Collins, Humphreys, Roberts, Willard, 
M Sh Conger, Hunter, Rusk, Williams, A. 
Cook, Hunton, Sampson, Williams, C. G. 
Cowan, Kelley, Savage, Williams, J. N. 
Cox, Kimball, Scales, Williams, W.B, 
Crounse, Knott, Sheakley, Wilson, Benjamin 
Culberson, rama, Singleton, Wilson, James 
Cutler, Landers, Franklin Slemons. Woodworth, 
Davis, Landers, G. M. Smith, William Yeates, 
Dibrell, Lane, Southard, Young 


124 Democrats, 44 Republicans, 


vis, Scales, 
De La Matyr, Ladd, Singleton, J. W. 
73 Democrats, 1 Republican, 11 Greenbackers, 
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O'Neill, Potter, Tarbox, Wood, fa Alan 

Packer, Schumaker, Wait, Wood, Fernando. 
3 fnnich 

Plaisted, S: kson, Williams, A. S. 

Piatt, Smith, A. H. Willis, 


17 Democrats, 36 Republicans. 
There was no action on this bill in the Senate. 
ANOTHER FREE COINAGE BILL, 
In the House, November 6, 1577. 
Journal, first session Forty-fifth Congress, pages 143, 144.] 


The Speaker announced as the regular order of business the motion of 
Mr. BLAND, that the rules pine parie! 50 8 enable him to introduce. and 
the House to a bill of the following ee : “A bill (H. R. 1093) to au- 
thorize the of a dollar of 412} TO seo a — tor other 


p when the House 5 on on Monday 
And the question being put, it was decided in the A paara (two-thirds 
voting in favor thereof). 


YEAS—164, 


Aiken, Darrall, Ittnet, Rice, A. V. 
Aldrich, Davis, J.J. Jones, J. T. Riddle, 
Atkins, Deering, Jones, J. S. Robbins, 
Baker, Dibrell, Kelter. Robertson. 
Banning, Dickey, Keightley, Robinson, 
Bell, Dunnell, Kelley, Sampson, 
Bicknell, Eden, Kenna, Sapp, 
Bland, Elam, - Knapp, Sayler, 
Blount, Knott, 
me, Ellsworth, Lathrop, Sexton, 
Bouck, v Ligon, Shelley, 
Brentano, Ewing, Luttrell, Singleton, 
ges, Felton, L; e, Slemons, 
Brogden, ley, ackey, ; 
Browne, Y: Sparks, 
Buckner, Foster, M: N S 
Bundy, Marsh, S 
Burdick, Fuller, Martin, Stewart. 
Cabell, Gardner, McKenzie, Stone, J. W 
Cain, Garth, McKinley, Stone, J. C. 
Caldwell, J.W. Giddings, McMahon, Strait, 
Caldwell, W. P. Glover, Mills, Th 
7 Goode, Money, Throckmorton, 
Candler, [Se ey Monroe, Tipton, 
Cannon, arris, 1 Townsend, Amos 
Carlisle, Harrison, Morrison, Townshend, R.W. 
Caswell, Hartri Muldrow, ‘Turner, 
me Hartzell, Neal, Vani 
Clarke, J. B Haskell, Oliver, Van Vorhes, 
ark, J. B. jr. Hatcher, eco, addell, 
, Rus es. P: Welch, 
Conger, Hazelton, Patterson, i 
Willets, 
Cox, J. D. Hewitt, G. W. Pollard, Williams, C. G. 
Cox, S. S. er „ Pound, Williams, J. N. 
Cravens, Hooker, „ Williams, R 
Crittenden, Ho Pridemore, W: 
Culberson, Hubbell, y, Wren, 
Hunter, Randolph, Wright, 
Cutler, Hunton, eates, 
Danford, Humphrey, Reagan, Young. 
97 Democrats, 67 Republicans. 
NAYS—3t 
Bacon, Davis, Horace Hewitt, A. S, Powers, 
Ballou, Den ğ Joyce, 
Blair, Eames, Leonard, Rice, W. W. 
Brewer, Field, 8 Schleicher, 
e. McGowan, Stephens, 
Chittenden, Gibson, orse, wann, 
Hardenbergh, Norcross, 
Cole, Hart, Peddie, Wood x 
Covert, Hendee, 


10 Democrats, 24 Republicans. 


In the Senate, February, 1878. 


Journal. second session Forty-fifth Congress, page 209. 
The Vice-President oe that the morning hour had 3 and 
called up the unfinished business of the Senate at its — ep —— . 
VIZ. the bill (H. R 1083) to authorize the free co silver 


dollar. and to restore its legal-tender 3 do the 8 Shall 
the bill pass? it was determined in 
r 
lison, Davis, III. Johnston, Oglesby, 
Armstrong, Davis; W.Va. Jones, Fla. Paddock, 
Bailey, Jomes, Ney. Plumb, 

k, Dorsey, Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Booth, Eustis, KW Saunders. 
Bruce, A Spencer, 
Cameron: Wis Gordon 2 Me lan, Thurman, 

eron, on, 

ee. Grover, Matthews, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hereford, Maxey, W: 
ke, Howe, on, Windom, 
Conover, Ingalls, Morgan, Withers. 
25 Democrats, 23 Republicans. 
NAYS—21. 
Anthony, Conkling, Lamar, mt, 
Barnum, Dawes, MePherson, Wadleigh, 
Bayard, Edmunds, Mitchell, Whyte. 
Blaine, Hamlin, Morrill, . 
Burnside, Hoar, Randolph, 
Christiancy, Kernan, Rollins, 
7 Democrats, 14 Republicans. 
So it was 


Resolved, That the bill pass, and that the title be amended to read, “An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and to restore its 
legal-tender character.“ 


PASSED OVER PRESIDES?'s VETO. 
In the House, February 28, 1878. 
Journal, second sesslon Forty-fifth Congress, pages 546-549.) 
The Speaker laid before the House the message of the 5 of the 
United States returning bill H. R. 1093 with his objections to its passage. 
The same having been read, the Speaker 2 the question to be, Will 


the House, on reconsideration, agree o pass the said bill 
And the question being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 


YEAS—196. 
28 8 ee 5 Ryan, 
Atkins, Jones, J. S. Sapp, 
Baker, J. H. Davis, J.J. So eae Sayler, 
¥ rs Kelley, 
Be 1 Blekey. — Shalt berger 
5 ey, PP, en s 
Benedict, Dunnell, Knott, Shelley, 
0 Durham, Landers, Singleton, 
Blackburn, Eden, Lathrop, Slemons, 
N Elam, Ligon, 4 
Blount, —— pane Np Soa W.E. 
e rrett, e, parks, 
Bouck, Evans, J. L. . — A 
Boyt Evins, J. H. — ~ le, 
ragg. Ewing, ens, 
Brentano. Felton, Mayham, Stone, J. W. 
Brewer, Finley. Stone, J.C. 
Bridges, Forney, McKenzie, Strait, 
Bright, ‘ort, McKinley, Thom 
Brogden, Foster, McMahon, Thorn * 
Browne, Metcalfe, 
Buckner, Fuller, Tipton, 
Bundy, Garth, Mitchell, Townsend, Amos 
Burchard, Giddings, Money, 
Burdick. Glover, Monroe, Townshend, R. W. 
Butler, Goode, Morgan, Tucker, 
Caldwell, J. W. Gunter, Muldrow, Turner, 
Caldwell, W. P. Hamilton, Neal, Turney, 
Calkins, Hanna, Oliver, Vance, 
Candler, Harris, H. R. Page, Van Vorhes, 
Cannon, Harris, J. T. Patterson, G.W. Waddell, 
Carlisle, Harrison, Patterson, T.M. Walker, 
Caswell, Hartridge, Phel Walsh, 
Chalmers, Hartzell, Phillips, Welch, 
Clarke, J. B. Haskell, Pollard, White, Harry 
Clark Ruski” = Hayes,” Price,” Whitthorne, 
y ayes, orne, 
Clymer, ton, Pridemore, W. 
Cobb Henderson. Rainey, x 
Cole. Henry, Randolph, Wiliams, J. N. 
Conger, Hewitt, a, Williams, 
K. Herbert, Willis, A. S. 
Cox, J. D. Hooker, Rice, A. V. W. 3 
Cox, S. House, ê, W: $ 
Cravens, Hubbell, Robbins, ren, 
Crittenden, Hunter, berts, Wright, 
Culberson, Hunton, Robe: E. W. Yeates, 
Humphrey, Robinson, M.S. Young. 
122 Democrats, 74 Republicans. 
NAYS—73. 
Bacon, Dwight, Jones, Frank Ross, 
ley, Eames, Joyce, Schleicher, 
Baker, W. H. Eickhoff, Ketcham, S 
Ballou, Ellsworth, p ; Smith, A. H. 
Banks, Field, Lindsey, 
Beebe, Freeman, Lockwood, Stenger, 
Bisbee, e, Lo 8 Ste „ 
Blair, Garfield McCook, Veeder, 
Bliss, Gibson, Morse, ý 
Briggs, e, Muller, Warner, 
Cain, Hardenbergh, Norcross, Watson, 
armer, Neill, Williams, A. S. 
Campbell, Harris, B Overton, Williams, Andrew 
Chittenden. otter, Williams, J: 
Claflin, Hendee, Powers, Willis, B. A. 
Covert, 3 A. S. Pugh, 
* 
Davis Horace Hungerford, Rice, W. W. 
ames, Robinson, G. D. 


oa Democrats, 52 Republicans. 


In the Senate, February 28, 1878. 
(Journal, second session Forty-fifth Congress, page 252.] 

The Senate ed to reconsider the bill entitled “An act to authorize 
the coinage of the Srandara silver dollar, and to restore its legal-tender 
acter,” returned by the President of the "United States to the House of 
resentatives, in h it originated, with his objections, and by 


House of Representatives on a reconsideration of the # same; and the mes- 
= of the President of the United States . bill tothe House 
tives having been read. the tempore 


President pro stated the 
guest on — the Senate to be, Shall the bill pass, Gureconsideration? and 
was determined in the affirmative. 


YEAS—46. 
Allison, Eustis, Jones, Ney. Piumb, 
Bailey, X Kellogg, Saulsbury, 
Beck, Garland, Kirkwood, Saunders, 
Bruce, Gordon, 1 Spencer, 
‘ee, Grover, McD. 3 Teller, 
Cockrell, McMillan, è h 
Coke, Hereford. Matthews, Voorhees, 
Conover, í: Maxey, % 
wi. Howe. Merrimon, Windom, 
Davis, W. Va. Morgan, Withers. 
A Johnston. Paddock, 
Dorsey, Jones, Fla. Patterson, ; 
25 Democrats, 21 Republicans. 
NAYS—19. 
Barnum, Blaine, Conkling, Eaton, 
Bayard, < Butler, , Dawes, Hamlin, 
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Hoar McPherson, Randolph, Wadleigh, 
Kernan, Mitch Rollins, Whyte. 
Lamar, Morr.” Sargent, 


9 Democrats, 10 Republicans. 


REFUSED TO SUSPEND COINAGE. 
In the House of Representatives, April 8, 1886, 
House Journal, first session, a Congress, pages 1192 to 1195, inclu- 


The House then proceeded, under He . order of the 16th ultimo, as 

moun —.— a er to ans TE GN 5 of the bill of the Hours 
‘or the co of silver, or other p 

After further debate thereon, S 

Mr. BLAND, by unanimous consent, withdrew the motion submitted by 
enis Aud Mo to recommit the said bill to the Committee on Coinage, 

e Measures. 

Mr. Dibble submitted the following amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, 
Strike iets all after the enacting clause and insert in Heu thereof the fol- 


lowing, namely: 
That unless meantime, through concurrent action of the nations of 
rope with the United States, ver be remonetized 2.45 to July 1. 1889, 
that thereafter so muchof the act of Feb. 1878, entitled An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its 
ter,’ as authorizes and directs the Secre of the Treas- 
silver bullion soa onune: the same to be coined, shall be sus- 


on to Ue in. op upon. the amendment submitted by Mr. Dibble was decided 
in the negative—yeas 84, nays 201, not voting 38. 


YEAS—&. 
new, G. E. Dingley, Ketcham, Rockwell, 
Allen, C. H. Dowdney, Lehlbach, Sawyer, 
Arnot, Dunh Li 6 Scott, 
Atkinson, A Long, Scran! 
Baker, Ermentrout, Mahoney, Seymour, 
E McAdoo, Shaw, 

h, Everhart, McComas, Sowden, 
Belmont, uhar, Merriman, Spooner, 
Bingham, A Millard, S 
Bliss, * Milliken, er, 
Bound. Gibson, C. H. Mitchell, Stewart, J. W. 
Boutelle, Green, R. S. Muller, Stone, E. F. 

ell, Grout, O'Neill, Charles Storm, 
Burleigh, Harmer, Parker, Strait, 

pbell, Felix Haynes, Payne, Swope, 
Campbell, T. J. Hemphill, Phelps, Viele, 

e, Hewitt, Pindar, Wadsworth, 
tand, Pulitzer. ait, 
Davenport, Randall, Weber, 
Davis, James, Ranney, Wes 
Dibble, Johnson, A. Reed, Whi 
33 Democrats, 51 Republicans, 
NAYS—201. 
Anderson, C. M. Dunn, La Follette, Rowell, 
Anderson, J. A. Eden, Laird, an, 
Ballentine, Landes, Sayers, 
Barbour, Ellsberry, Seney. 
Barksdale, Felton, Lawler, Sessions, 
Barnes, Fisher, Fevre, Singleton, 
Barry, Fleeger, Little, en ey 
„Bennett. „ re, 8. 
B Ford, Louttit, Snyder, 
Rioun Frederick, Lo 5 Skeel : 
oun! wry, ©, 
Boyle, Fuller, Stephenson, 
Funston, Stewart, Chas. 
B: 288 Martin, t. Martin, 
Beene A des, Matson, S W. J., Mo. 
Brown, W. W. Gilfillan, ‘bury, Struble. 
Browne, T. M. . no eary, Symes, 
Br umm, over, enna, * 
Buchanan, off, McKinley, Taul 
Burnes, Green, W. J. McMillin, Taylor, E. B. 
Burrows, Grosvenor, McRae, Taylor, J. M. 
Butterworth, Guen! . Miller, Taylor, Zach. 
um, Hale, Moffatt, Thomas, O. B. 
Cabell, Hall, organ, nace e 
8 Halsell. Morrill, Throckmorton, 
Cam Hammond, orrison, an, 
Candler, Hanback, MOON, — 
Cannon, Harris, „ cker, 
Carleton, Hatch, Neal Turner, 
Cal H z Neece, Van Eaton, 
Clardy, Henderson, D. B. Oates, Wade, 
Clements, Henderson, J. S. O'Donnell, Wakefield, 
Cobb, Henderson, T. J. O'Ferrall, ard, J. 
Comstock, Henley, O'Hara, Warner, A. J. 
1 Hepburn. O'Neill, J. J. Warner, Wm. 
Cooper, Herbert, Osborne, Weaver, A. J. 
Cowles, Herman, Outhwaite, Weaver, J. B 
Cox, Hil, Owen, Wellborn, 
Crain, Hitt, Payson, Wheeler, 
Crisp, Holman, Peel, White, A. C. 
Croxton, Holmes, Perkins, White, Milo. 
Culberson, Hopkins, Perry, ilkins, 
Houk, Peters, Willis, 
Cutcheon, Howard, Plumb, Wilson, 

el, on, Price, Wise, 
Davidson, A. C. Johnson, J. T. Wolford. 
Davidson, R. H. M. Johnson, T. D. Reid, J. W. oodburn, 
Dawson, Jones, J. H. Worthington. 
Dockery, > Robertson, 

Dorsey, r 
Dougherty, Laffoon, Romeis, 


130 Democrats, 71 Republicans. = 
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FREE COINAGE BILL. 


ae m the question of 2 ent and third 
Med in the negative engrossm reading of the bill, it wag 


YEAS—126. 
Anderson, J. X. Forney, Lo 1 Sessio; 
Ballentine, Frederick, Markham, Singleton, 
Barksdale, Funs Matson, Skinner, 
Barnes, . hts A bury, Snyder, 
+ * C. 
Bennett, Green, W. J. MeRae, Stewart, C. 
Bland, Hale, u. ees t ta 
y, orrill, Ston „Mo 
Breckinridge, Ark. Hammond, Morrow, Syme. : 
Brumm, ‘ eal, Tarsney, 
Burnes, Harris, Ni z Taul 
Bynum, Hatch, O'Ferrall, Taylor, J. M. 
Cabell, eard, O'Hara, Taylor, Z. 
Caldwell, Henderson, T. J. O'Neill, J. 3 Throckmorton, 
Candler, Henley, wen. man. 
Carleton, Hermann, / Payson, A 
Clardy, Hill, l, Van Eaton, 
Clements, Holman, Perkins, ade, 
bb, Houk, Perry, Warner, A. J. 
Comstock, Howard, Peters, Warner, W. 
Cowles, Trion, Plumb, Weaver, A. J. 
Croxton, 20 T 5 5 Wollbor ihe 
0 x peaga; ellborn, 
Culberson, Jones, J. hose J.W When 
Daniel, Kleiner, Richardson, W 
Dawson, Laffoon, t Wise. 
Dockery, Landes, RO n, Wolford, 
Dunn, Rogers, Woodburn, 
1 anlot; p emi Worthington, 
berry, vre, ay 
Ford, Louttit, — 
96 Democrats, 30 Republicans. 
NAYS—163. 
Adams, G. E. Dibble, Hopkins, Ranney, 
Allen, C. H. ey, James, Reed, T. B. 
Anderson, C. M. . Johnson, F. A. Rockwell, 
Arnot, Dougherty, Ketch Romeis, 
Atkinson, Dowdney, La Follette, Rowell, 
Baker, rd, Sawyer, 
Barbour, Eien, Lehlbach Scott. 
Bayne, Ely. Lindsley, Scranton, 
ach, Ermentrout, Little, Seymour, 
Belmont, Ev: Long, Shaw, 
Bingham, Everhart, Lore, Smalls, 
Blan = * Lovering, Sowden, 
Bliss, Felton, Lyman, Spooner, 
Blount, Findlay, oney, S 
Bound, her, artin, Stahinecker, 
Boutelle, Fleeger, McAdoo, Steele, 
Boyle, Foran, Step 
Breckinri: Ky. Fuller, A S J. W. 
Brown, W. W. al N McKenna, Stone, E. F. 
Browne, T. M. Gay, McKinley, Storm, 
uc des, erriam, Strait, 
Bunnell, Gibson, C. H. Millard, Struble, 
Burleigh, Gilfillan, liken, Swinburne, 
Burrows, Glover, Mitchell, wope, 
Butterworth, Green, Moffatt, Taylor, E. B. 
Campbell, F. Grosvenor, organ, omas, O. B. 
Campbell, J. E. Grout, Morrison, Thompson, 
Campbell, T. Guenther, Muller, Tucker, 
Cannon, Hall, Murphy, er, 
Catchings, A Norwood, Viele, 
Cole, Haynes, tes, = Wadsworth, 
Collins, Hemphill, 2 ell, ait, 
Conger, Henderson, D. B. O'Neill, Charles Wakefield 
Cooper, Henderson, J. S. rne, Ward, J. II. 
Cox, ‘epburn, Outhwaite, Weber, 
Herbert, ‘ker, est, 
Cutcheon, Hewitt, yne, White, Milo 
Daven Hiestand, Phelps, iting, 
Davidson, A. eS, Pindar, Willis, 
Davidson, R. H. M. Hitt, Pulitzer, 
5 Holmes, Randall, 
70 Democrats, 93 Republicans. 


THE SILVER-BULLION BILL. 
Motion to recommit with instructions to report a bill for free coinage. 
House of Representatives, Saturday, June 7, 1890. 
Journal, first session Fifty-first Congress, pages 714, 715.] 
The bill (H. R. 5381) as amended by the adoption of the substitute was or- 
reading; and being engrossed. 


dered to be ossed for a third read: it was ac- 
ly the third time. 
Mr. BLAND. I now offer the resolution which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the bill be recommitted to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, with instructions to report back a bill for the free 
coinage of silver. 

se CONGER. Upon that motion I call for the previous question. 

pd hehe question was ordered. 
PEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the motion to recommit 
with ‘instructions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ontered. 


YEAS—116. 
Abbott, Blanchard, 8 Ga. Coi 
Ald Bland, Carter, Cowles, 
Allen, Mich. Blount, th, ain, 
Allen, Miss. Brec Ark. Ca p. 
Anderson, Breckinridge, Ky. Chipman, Culberson, Tex 
Bankhead, Brickner, Clancy, Mason, 
Barnes, Brookshire, Clarke, Ala. De Haven, 
Bartine, Buchanan, Va. bb, Dockery, 
Barwig, Bullock, Connell, Edmunds, 
Biggs, Bynum, 3 Ellis, 


101 Democrats, 14 Republicans, 1 Wheeler. 


NAYS—140. 
Dingley, y, Rife, 
old, Dolliver, La Follette, 
Atkinson, Dorsey, dlaw, Rowell, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dunnell, Laws, 
er, Dunphy, Lind, Sanford, 
anks, Elliott, Lodge, Sawyer, 
Bayne, Evans, M Scranton, 
Belden. Farquhar, McComas, Sherman, 
+ * 
Belknap, Finley, . McCord, im: 
Flic McCormick, Smith, W. Va, 
— — Flood, McDuffie, Smyser, 
Flower, McKinley, er, 
Boutelle, es, Stephenson, 
den, Gear, Moffitt, Wers. 
Brewer, Geissenhainer, Moore, N. H. Stockbridge, 
B jus, Gest, Morey, Struble, 
Brower, Gifford, Mo A Sweney, 
Browne, Va. Gree! Mo! Taylor, E. B. 
Buchanan, N. J. Grosvenor, Mudd, Taylor, III. 
Burrows, Hall, u A Taylor, 
3 Hansbrough, has Thomas, 
erworth, Harmer; F; Tracey, 
Caldwell, Ha O'Neil, Mass. Van 
Cannon, Hem O'Neill, Pa. Venable, 
Caswell, Henderson, II. Payne, Wade, 
Cheadle, Henderson, Iowa Payson, Walker, Mass. 
Clark, Wis Hill Pickler, Wallace, N. Y. 
swe tt, gsley, ickham, 
Coleman, Hopkins, en Wiley, 
Comstock, ‘ouk, Williams, Ohio, 
Conger. Kennedy, es, Wilson, Ky. 
A Kerr, Iowa Ray, Wilson, Wash. 
Dalzell, Ketcham, Reed, Iowa right, 
Dargan, Kinsey, Rey burn. Y; ey. 


127 Republicans, 13 Democrats. 


So the motion to recommit with instructions to report back a bill for free 
coinage was rejected. 


PASSED THE HOUSE. 
On thequestion of the passage of the bill as amended, it was decided in the 
affirmative. 2 


YEAS—135. 

dams, A Ketcham, Reyburn, 
Allen, Mich. Dalzell, y, e, 
Arnold, De Haven, y, Rowell, 
Atkinson, Dingley, La Follette, Russe 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dolliver, W, Santo 
Baker, Dorsey, Laws, Sawyer, 

anks, Dunnell, Lind, Scranton, 
Bayne, Evans, Lodge, ull, 

h, Ewart, Mason, Sherman, 
Belden, 5 McComas, Simonds, 
Belknap, Feat ton, Cord. Smith, W. Va. 

Finley, McCormick, Sm 5 
ham, Flick, McDuffie, Snider, 
Boothman, Flood, ey, Stephenson, 
Boutelle, Frank, es, vers, A 
Bowden, Funston, Moffitt, Stockbridge, 
Brewer, Gear, Moore, N. H. Struble, 
Brosius, Gest, Morey, Sweney, 
Brower, Gifford, Morrill, Taylor, E. B. 
Browne, Va. Morrow, ylor, 
chanan, N.J. Grosvenor, Morse, Taylor, Tenn. 

WS, Hall, Mudd, mas, 

n, Hansbrough. Nute, Vandever, 
Butterworth, Harmer, O'Donnell, Van Schaick, 
Caldwell, Haugen, O'Neill, ade, 
Cannon, Henderson, III. Payne, Walker, Mass. 
Caswell, Henderson, Iowa, Payson, Wallace, N. Y. 
Cheadle, Hermann, Perkins, Wickham, 
Clark, Wis. Hill. Pickler, Williams, Ohio 

ell, Hitt, Pugsley, ilson, Ky. 
Coleman, Hopkins, kenbush, Wilson, Wash. 
Comstock, tar — es, a ht, 

nger, ennedy, Y, ey. 
Connell, Kerr, Iowa Reed, Iowa z 
134 Republicans, 1 Wheeler. 
NAYS—119. 
eee Bartine, 5 gs hope g 
erson, Barwig, reckinridge, Ky. Candler, Ga. 
Biggs. Brickner, Carter, 


Fowler, Rowland, III. 
e er, Sayers, Wilson, Mo. 
Gibson, McRae, Seney, W. Va. 
Montgomery, Shively, Yoder. 
Grimes, Moore, Tex. Skinner, 


112 Democrats, 7 Republicans. 
SILVER BULLION BILL. 
In the Senate, Tuesday, June 17, 1890. 


(Journal, first session Fifty-first Congress, page 377.] 


The Vice-President laid before the Sme the unfinished business of yes- 
5381) directing the purchase of silver bullion and the 


purposes. 
2 5 the question, Shall the bill pass? R was decided in the affirmative. 


Bate, George, Mo: Squire, 
Berry, Gorman, Paddock, Stewart, 
Blodgett, Harris, Pasco, Teller, 
Butler, Hearst, Payne, Turpie, 
Call, Ingalls, Pierce, Vance, 
Cameron, Jones, Ark. Plumb, Vest. 
Cockrell, Jones, Nev. Power, Voorhees, 
Coke, Kenna, għ, al 
Colquitt, Manderson, Ransom, Wolcott. 

el, Mitchell, n, 
Eustis, Moody, ers, 

27 Democrats, 15 Republicans. 
NAYS—23. 

Aldrich, Da Hiscock, pooner, 
Allen, Edmunds, Hoar, Stockbridge, 
Allison, Evarts, McPherson, Washburn, 
Blair, Frye, orrill, Wilson, Må. 
Casey, Gray, Platt, 
Chandler, Hale, Sawyer, 
Cullom, Hawley, Shi 


22 Republicans, 3 Democrats. 
VOTE TO CONCUR IN FREE SILVER AMENDMENT. 
House of Representatives, Wednesday, June 25, 1890. 
(Journal, first session Fifty-first Congress, page 785.] 


oe House proceeded to the consideration of bill H. R. 5381. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I suppose the first motion would be a motion to 
concur in the Senate amendments—that the vote toconcur takes precedence. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The question is upon the first 
amendment of the Senate, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
“Amend Loye striking out section 1, and insert the following: 
That from and after the date of the passage of this act the umit of value 
in the United States shall be the dollar, and the same may be 1 of 
of standard silver, or of 25.8 grains of — gold; and the 
1 hereafter 
mint of the 
ollars or bars foe benefit and 
without charge; butit shall be fawful to refuse any deposit of less value than 
ae 85 any b bullion so base as to be unsuitable for the operations of the 


ar DORO 1 demand the yeas and nays on that. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative. 


YEAS—135. 

Abbott, Caruth, Forney, Lewis, 
Alderson, Catchings, Fowler, Magner, 
Allen, Miss. Chipman, Mansur, 
Anderson, Kans. Clarke, Ala. Gt Martin, Ind. 
Andersom Miss. Clements, Gifford, M 
Bankhead, Cobb, Goodnight, McClellan, 
Barnes, Conne Grimes, cCreary, 
Bartine, — — Ind Hare, McMillin, 
Blanchard, t Hatch, McRae, 
Bland, Cowles, Haynes, 
Blount, n, eard, Montgomery, 
Boatner, Crisp, Hemphill, Moore, Tex. 
Breckinridge, Ark Culberson, Tex. Henderson, N. C. Morrill, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Cummings, Herbert, orrow, 
Brickner, Davidson, H Norton, 
Brookshire, De Have, Holman, tes, 

wn, J.B. Dockery, Kelley, x > 

er, Dorsey, Kerr, O'Neall, Ind. 

Buchanan, Va. Edmun ore, 
Bullock, Elliott, e, Owens, Ohio 
Bunn, Parrett, 


Perry, Shively, Tarsney, Tesee, Ala. 
Peters, Skinner, t 
Pierce, ` Smith, III. Townsend, Colo. Whitthorne, 
ES S. a Tucker, a v 
y: A. Tur ner, Ga. iams, 
ichardson, Ste Tex. Turner, Kans. Williams, Ohio 
bertson, Stockd: Venable, Wilson, Mo. 
Rowland, Stone, Ky. Wade, Wilson, W. Va. 
Sayers, Stone, Mo. W. 
112 Democrats, 22 Republicans, 1 Wheeler 
NAYS—I52. 
Adams, > La Follette, Sanford, 
Allen, Mich. Culberston,Pa. Laidlaw, Sawyer, 
Andrew, Cutcheon, Lansing, » Scranton, 
Arnold, Lehlbach, Scull, 
Atkinson, Pa. Darlington, Lind, Sherman, 
Baker, Lano, Loke, Simo: 
Banks, ley, Mais! Smith, W. Va. 
Bayne, ver, Mason, Smyser, 
N Dunnell, McAdoo, Snider, 
den, Dunphy, McComas, Spinola, 
Belknap, E — 8 er, \ 
Bergen,: ume. m., 
Bingham, Finley, McKenna, Stewart, Vt. 
Bliss, Flick, Y, Stivers, 
Boo Flood, Mil Stockbridge, 
Bowden, Frank. Moms, Stomp" 
a > 0 P, 
s Gear, Moore, N. H. weney. 
Geissenhainer, Morey, Taylor, E. B. 
Browne, Va. Greenhalge, Moda’ Taylor Tenn. 
ne, 8 
W, Grout, Mutchler, Thomas, 
$ Hall, Niedringhaus, Townsend, Pa. 
Burton, Hansbrough, O'Donnell. ‘Tracey, 
Butterworth, Harmer, O'Neil, Mass. Turner, N. Y. 
5 Hau O'Neill, Pa. Vandever, 
Cam 1 Henderson, NI. Payne, Van Schaick, 
ler, Mass. Henderson, Iowa Payson, Vaux, 
Cannon, Hill, Pugsley, 
Caswell, Hitt, kenb Wallace, Mass. 
Cheadle, uinn, Wallace, N. Y. 
Cheatham, ouk, es. Watson, 
Clancy, Kennedy, Reed, Iowa Wiley, 
Sopran err, Reyburn, Wilcox, 
Ketcham, Rife, Wilson, ay 
o . Y, Bonel, Upon 
ger. Knapp, us 
Covert, Lacey, Russell, Yardley. 
130 Republicans, 22 Democrats. 
- In the House, July 12, 1890. 
On the question of agreeing | a the report of the conference committee it 
was d ed in the affirmati 
YEAS—12, : 
Adams, Dalzell, Laidlaw, Rowell, 
Allen, Mich. Dar ws, Russell, 
Anderson, Kans. Pinger, Lehlbach, Scull, 
Atkinson, E. é McComas, Simonds, 
Atkinson,W.Va. Dorsey. McCord, th, 
Baker, M Smith, W.Va. 
Banks, uhar, McDuffie, Snider, 
Bartine, Feat ‘Kenna, Spooner, 
Bayne; Finley, Moffitt, Stephenson, 
Beckwith, ped Morey. Stewart, Vt. 
Belknap, Morrill, Stivers, 
Bergen, Frank, Morrow, „ 
Bliss, Funston, Morse, S A 
Bowden, Gear, Mudd, Taylor, E. B. 
Brewer, Gest, N ‘Taylor, 
Brosius, Gifford, O'Neill, Taylor, J. D. 
Brower, 7 borne, Thomas, 
Buchanan, N. J. . — Owen, Ind. Thompson, 
Brion Henderson, III. yne, wnsend, Colo. 
erson, Iowa Payson, Townsend, Pa. 
Cannon, Hermann, andever, 
Carter, Hill, Peters, Van Schaick, 
Caswell, Hitt, Pickler, Walker, Mass. 
Cheadle. Hopkins, Post, W N. V. 
8 ell, on bush, W: 0 
man, elley, es, D, S 
Comstock, Kennedy, Ray Wilson, Wash 
: Ketcham, Reed, Iowa Wright, 
Connell Kinsey, urn, ey. 
Cooper, Ohio Lacey, Rife, 
Cutcheon, La Follette, Rockwell, 
121 Republicans and Mr. Featherston. 
: Á NAYS—9. 
Abbott, Chi „ Heard, Mutchler, 
Allen, Miss. Clancy, Hemphill, * Norton, 
Anderson, Miss. Clunie, Henderson, N.C. Oates, 
B Cooper, Ind. Holman, O’Neall, Ind. 
g. Cot! 5 Hooker, O'Neil, Mass. 
Bland, Kerr, Pa. Owens, Ohio 
Blount, isp, Lanham, Parrett, 
berson, Tex. Lawler, Paynter, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Davidson, „Va. Peel, 
B Ky. Dibble, 5 Penington, 
Brickner, Docke h, Pierce, 
Brookshire, Dunphy, Martin, Ind. Price, 
Brunner, Elliott, Tex. 
Buchanan, Va Ellis, McAdoo, ily, 
Bullock, Enloe, x Robertson, 
Bynum, McClean, 
8 Ga 3 $ i 


t, McMillin, ers, 
Catchings. Hayes, McRae, Sayers, 


Ste Tillman, 

Stockdale, Tracey, 

Stone, Ky. Venable, 

Stone, Mo. Wheeler, Ala. 
All Democrats. 


In the Senate, Tuesday, July 10, 1890. 


(Journal, first session isis Se Congress, page 421.] 


PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


The lays before the Senate the 
of the committee of conference on the bil bill shi R. 8 the 


of silver bullion and the issue of 


rt of Lemaire pe mae has 
of concurring in eas boon read at den 


for o 


YEAS—39. 

Aldrich, Edmunds, MeMillan, Sanders, 
Allen, Evarts, di Sawyer, 
Allison, Farwell, Mitchell, Sherman, 
Blair, Frye, 8 Spooner, 
Casey, Hawley, Pettigrew, Squire, 
Cullom, Higgins, 3 Ste 
Davis, Hiscock, Platt, Stock ge, 
Dawes, Hoar, Fiumi Bik oe 

on, Ingalls, ‘ower, olco! 
Dolph, Jones, Nev. Quay, 

All Republicans. 

NAYS—26. ; 

Barbour, Colquitt, Jones, Ark. Turpie, 
Bate, Solgar . — Vance, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, McPherson, Vest, 
8 3 5 —.— Pasco, 1 

2, rman, Pugh, thall. 
Cockrell, Hampton, Ransom, 
Coke, „ Reagan, 

All Democrats. 
MOTION TO TABLE FREE-COINAGE BILL. 
In the House, March 24, 1892. 

The 1292 pursuant to the special order, resumed consideration of the bill 
at fares Fao lor the freecoinage of silver, TOE the issue of coin noten, aba for 
other 

Mr. Lamp demanded the previous question on the pending amendments 


— 


and on the bill to its e ent and third 
foe ngrossm) reading. 


Mr. BURROWS moved to lay the bill on the table. 
nina me question being put, Shall the bill lie on the table? it was decided in 
e negative. 
YEAS—148, 
Amerman, Craig, Pa. Huff, 
Andrew, Crosby, Hull, 
A Cummings, Johnson, Ind. 
Bacon, Curtis, ohnson, N. Dak. 
B Cutting, e 
anaon, 5 Kribbs, 
na 5 Lagan, 
Beltzhoover, De Forest, Lapham, 
Bentley, Dingley, Lind, 
Bergen, Doan, Little, 
Bipgham, Doiliver, Lockwood, 
Boutelle, Dunphy, 2 
Bowman, English, Lo 
Brawley, , Fellows, Lynch, 
Brickner, Fitch, Magner, 
Brosius, Flick, McAleer, 
Brunner, Geary, McDonald, 
Buchanan, N. J. Geissenhainer, NM. 
Bunting, pin ey McKaig, 
Burrows, G: eaf, McKenna, 
Bushnell, Griswold, McKinney, 
Cable, Grout, Meyer, 
Cadmus, Hall, A 
Caldwell Hallowell, 
Castle, Hamiiton, Mitchell, 
Causey, Harmer, Mutchler, 
Chapin, Harter, Saent 
Chipman, Haugen O'Donnell, 
cy, Hayes, Iowa O'Neil, Mass. 
Cobb, Mo. ynes, Ohio O'Neill, Pa. 
Coburn, Henderson, Iowa Outhwaite, 
8 Hitt, 5 e, — 85 
Cogswell, ‘oar, , Md. 
Coolidge. f Hooker, N. Y. Patcison, Ohio 
Coombs, Hopkins, Pa. Payne, 
Covert, opkins, III. Perkins, 
Cox, N. Y. Houk, Tenn. Post, 
81 Democrats, 67 Republicans. 
NAYS—149. 
Abbott, Buchanan, Va. Dixon, 
Alderson, Bullock, Dockery, 
Alexander, unn, 
Allen, Busey, Edmunds. 
Arnold, Butler, Ellis, 3 
Babbitt, Bynum, Epes, 
Bailey, Byrns, Everett, 
Banik ad, Ca’ hart,” FOT. 
e pe rney, 
3 Qa 25 Funstol 
te, n. 
Blanchard, Clark, Wyo. Fyan, 
land, ke, Gantz, 
Blount, Cobb. Ala. Goodnight, 
Bowers, Cowles, Gorman, 
ee wat 
vorson. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Crawford, Hare, 
Bretz, be: Harries, 
Broderick, vis, Hatch, 
Brookshire, DeArmond, Heard, 
Dickerson, Hemphill, 
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circulation. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Amount of 
money in 
nited States. 


U: 


Year. 


Patton, 
Pa; 

Pi 
Pendleton, 
Pickler, 
Price, 
Reilly. 
Robertson, La. 
Sayers, 
ESER 
Simpson, 


tt, 


Mo 
atterson, Tenn. 
130 Democrats, 11 Republicans, 8 People's Party. 


Ti 
cKeigħan, 
McRae, ' 
Meredith, 
Mills, 
tgomery, 
‘oore, 
Froese 
8 
Otis, 


Mon 
M 
Owens, 
È 


2888 88188 22 


18888888888888888888888888888 888 
SSS eee 
SAN eee 


ASS 888888888288 
888888888888 82788282842 
Ass 


table shows the amounts of 8 — the United 


and in circulation on the dates 


ZERSSRSRRSSAASASABALS 
FF 


SSSRRAHABSELLSSABLVASTRESHSARSAG 
RanAsadadsdas 


06 of ad ocd 


22 


See ee ee 
Soup eee eee 
SR 


official 


The follo 
States, in the 


SSS AAA 
Si ai siai gta at al st 


- 


NoTE.—The difference between the amount of money in the country and 
— 


the amount in circulation represents the money in the 


440,707 


607, 783, 368 | 1, 497, 


circulation per capita, $23.45.] 


JULY 1, 1801. 


Population, 63,975,000: 
eee g re neo tr ag 
Table exhibiting, approximately, the stock of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world. 


silver... 
tates notes 


National-bank notes 
Total 2,196, 224, 075 


bullion in Treasury 


T: 
Subsidi: 


Standard silver dollars, 


a 
i 
i 
E 
a 
3 


Silver certiflcates . 
8 notes, act July 14, 1890. 
United 


Gold certificates. — 


SS SZSSS NAT SS TEASSZBSSSE 8 
NA eee dtn its 


Total. 


BZSABHERARREZZAG 


g eee eee 
1 


i 


BBSASSSRSSRIRBSEAREEREE 
iA See ee “doi ‘Hod a 


BYSABSSSSSEBREASRG 
4485 ‘dob eee eee e 


S 888888888 88 
Ae 


Gold. Silver. Paper. 


Uncovered 
paper. 


' 


SSSSSSSESESSSEESSSSESEESSS 


pega pepe pee or 


FFF 
Fee eee eee 


8888888888 


88388 | 


SS 8 8 48 


100,000 | 543,600,000 | 3, 944, 700, 000 | 2, 281, 793, 000 —— — a ieeeoeeed 


#480, 000, 000 
000, 
soo; 
400, 
800 
000, 


gadis isd ial 


288888888888888888 88 
88888 688888382888 88 
2288 8 4s 


H 
88888888888888888888888 88 
SSS 888888 888888888888 


See og a ES 


Population. | Stock of gold. 


Countries. 
Total. ————— ona =|on-=-- enn -- 8 3,401, 


United States 


E. O. LEECH, Director of the Mint. 


, 1961, and July 1, 1379. 


Statement showing the amounts of paper currency issued and retired between July 1 


BUREAU OF THE MINT, TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 24, 1992. 


1, 1879. 


Ore ount | Amount retired. Sul 


| Amount author- 
ized. 


Authoriz- 
ing acts. 


or 


7 . — 


show out- 
e Indefinite. f 


Department 
destroy 


about $8,500,000 of it have been lost or 


being received occasionally for redemption. 


102, 057,886.00 | 346, 681, 018.00 
25,756, $81.00} 229, 691, 697, 00 


@The records in the 


c All retired. 


estimated that 


EEE 


to the amount of 605.78. It is 


currency 


er is supposed to be held as specimens, only very small sums 


d Not to exceed $50,000,000 (see act of March 3, 1883). 


1, 1879, fractional 


bulk of the remaind 


to 1879, 


uly 


ding 


anciu 
on 


tanding 


the 


Postal and fractional eurrene 7p 4««ͤ„% 
e y 


C er Oe ane mews ee H E  e AE r 
Dunes ;!!! stoancsangenacne 
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Statement showing the amounts of interest-bearing obligations issued and retired between July 1, 1861, and July 1, 1879. 


Description. 


Seven-thirty notes, 7.3 per cent. 


Twenty year 6 per cent bonds onan ae ee cnn ence cc pce 190 81.80 
Five-twenties of 1862, 6 per cent... 515, 000, 000 514, 771, 600 
Loan of 1 6 per EAE ORRIN .... ... EEN 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
One-year notes of 1 5 44, 520, 000 
Pore 0 400, 000, 000 166, 480, 000 
Sennett een cence Cobden enes fen OO eect as! 89, 549, 670 
PCC i 177, 045, 770 
Ten-forties of rl cent) rs 85 „000. 000 196, 117, 300 
Five-twenties of 1 Ie per OURS) eae ͤ ̃ oe cape the ona ape aseeseiaeee J = 30,1864 400, 000, 000 125, 561, 300 
2 — 
28 taped T 800, 009, 000 830, 000, 000 
203, 327, 250 
332, 998, 950 
379, 618, 000 
42, 539, 350 
483. 043, 000 
€13, 957, C00 
S17, 494, 150 
, 000 
Four and one-half per cent funded loan of 1891. Juz 14,1870 | . , 22 — — 
Pour per coms neee. K e ee ures 
9 , 
Homa E CON S x a ees pi ae ee J40, 012, 750 


for twenty-year bonds. 


ò Issued in exchange for 5 
for5 per cent bonds of 1858. 
i No limit. 


J For purchase of silver for su 


Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 
HON JOHN L. WILSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 31, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8224) appropriations. for 
Te service of the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

Mr. WILSON of Washington said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under discussion (H. R. 8224) makes 
appropriation for the postal service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1893. 

No question now before the country is attracting more earnest 
attention than the necessity for increased postal facilities. The 
demand for the establishment of new post-offices, increased mile- 
age on railway, star, and steamboat routes, increased facilities 
for free-delivery service, with the accompanying agitation for 
free delivery in the rural districts, have made the appropriation 
for the postal service of peculiar interest at this session of Con- 


There is no question but that the people living far trom rail- 
roads and in rural districts are demanding, and have a right 
to demand, additional and improved mail facilities, and I ear- 
nestly hope that this House willfairl , liberally, and intelligenti 
meet this demand. While I donot believe the time hasarriv 
in this country of magnificent distances when we are able to 

ive free-delivery to the rural districts, I am of opinion that the 

emands of the rural dwellers may be met, in part at least, with 
slight expense, by making some changes in the method and the 
manner of conducting the star-route service of the country. 

It seems to me, sir, that if a law could be enacted authorizing 
the Postmaster-General,within fifteen days after the establish- 
ment of a post-office, to advertise and let to the lowest bidder a 
contract to carry the mails with due frequency to that office, it 
would in a great measure improve the present system, and to a 
great extent satisfy the demand for rural free-delivery service. 

Under the present laws and regulations of the Department, 
upon the establishment of a new post-office, which the frontier 
settlers may have been petitioning for for several years, the only 

mode of serving that office is by what is known technically as 
special service;” that is ta say, authorizing the postmaster at 
a newly established office to secure whatever mail facilities he may 
be able to obtain from the nearest mail route at a compensation 
to the carrier of not to exceed two-thirds of the cancellation of 
his office, thus practically rendering the newly established office 
inoperative and frequently resulting in its discontinuance after a 
few months’ almost paranne oaea mailservice. Anyone 
who has attempted the establishment of a new post-office will 


cent notes of 1863. 
diary coins. - 
j Convertible into 4 per cent bonds, funded loan of 1907. 


Highest amount Outstandin. 
ited: Amountretired.| Suly i. 18705 


efinite. 
g For the Mississippi 


ec Ind e In 


pur- 


d For re 


randing urposes, 
jetties. h oe resumption 


see at a glance how utterly impracticable and unsatisfactory this 
method must be. 

To illustrate, suppose an office to be established in one of the 
new and rapidly 8 States of the West, 10 miles from 
the nearest office—the base of supply the cancellations of the 
office just established amount to only $20 per annum. This would 
provide the magnificent sum of $13.33 for once, twice, or three 
times a week service during the year, provided such service or 
any part of it could be secured for that sum. The offer of sucha 
niggardly sum for any such service is an offense against common 
decency and an insult to the intelligence of this generation. The 
result is thata great many really needed officesare within ashort 
time abandoned, leaving the country people without that service 
to which they are in equity and good conscience entitled. 

Mr. Chairman, we should appropriate a sufficient amount to 
extend the mail routes and to make all biweekly routes triweekly 
and all triweekly routes six times a week, and authorize the es- 
tablishment of regular service to any office within fifteen days 
of its establishment. With this change authorized by Congress, 
with adequate Sppropritions and an honest desire on the part 
of the majority of the House to extend to these pioneer people, 
these mighty makers of empire,even these increased mail facili- 
ties, it would, I believe, in a great measure remove or satisfy the 
demand for free delivery in rural districts, a proposition at the 
present time in my judgment utterly impracticable. 

2 the progress of this debate much has been said, and 
ably said, in advocacy of free delivery in rural districts. Per- 
sonally and politically I am not only willing but anxious to secure 
everything for the farmer witbin my power. I do not see wh 
they should not have as good postal service as anybody else, an 
I am willing to go as far as anyone to secure for them their rights 
in the premises. 

For a single moment let us examine this question and see what 
= yona cost for free delivery in its proper sense in the rural 

istricts. 

There are in the United States 66,384 eee of which 
8,500 are within the limits of incorporated cities, villages, and 
boroughs; 568 of these offices have the free-delivery service at 
a present annual rate of expenditure aggregating (an average of 
about $19,000 each) $10,510,531.05. 

The remaining 7,932 incorporated cities and villages, it is esti- 
mated, could be supplied with free-delivery service under the 
present law fixing letter-carriers’ salaries at a cost of $1,000 
each, $7,932,000. ~ 

To collect the mail even once a day from and deliver it at the 
doors of the patrons of the remaining 57,884 post-offices at unin- 
corporated villages and to rural dwellers, owing to the great dis- 
tance some of them reside from the post-office, would cost an im- 
mense (unascertainable) sum, probably an average of $2,000 per 
office. Instances would occur where addressees reside 20 or 30 
miles from the post-offite, requiring an expenditure of several 
dollars to deliver one letter. 

Therefore, to supply such service to patrons of these 57,884 
small post-offices at $2,000 each would cost (annually) $115,768,000. 

In placing these figures before the House I do not vouch for 
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their absolute correctness; it is not pee for anyone to deter- 
mine definitely what the cost of such an undertaking would be. 
However, this estimate is from the best obtainable data, and I 
invite to it the earnest and thoughtful consideration of those giv- 
ing this matter attention. 

Much has been said by the eminent gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me in regard to the inequality of the postal provisions 
made for those residing in the free-delivery cities and the farm- 
ing communities. 

e gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] says: 

Wha th thi tion of inequality? Th 
four 8 e 8 omices in which That 88 
a burden on the Treasury. The people of the rural districts demand free 
delivery. You conrede it impracticable. Is that the only answer we are to 
make to their demand? 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] further says: 

Postal incomes are derived through the postage paid on letters, newspa- 
pers, books, periodicals, and commercial packages which go through the 
mails. No more postage is paid on these in towns and cities where they have 
free deliv than is paid on the same mail matter deliverable in the coun- 
try, except in respect to city correspondence, Where there has been no 
deilvery established a letter from one citizen in the town or city to another 
citizen of the same town or city when mailed therein, as drop-letter, requires 
but 1 cent postage; but where free delivery has been established, instead of 
1-cent, cent postage must be placed on a letter tosecure its 4 gy car- 
35! 
* them more than self-sustaining. 7 : 

In this connection, and that the House may understand full 
and definitely the specific sources of revenue at free-delivery of- 
fices over nonfree-delivery offices, the following is respectfully 
submitted: 

One cent per ounce on local letters. 

One cent for all newspapers delivered by carriers, except 
weeklies. 

One cent for periodicals not exceeding 2 ounces. 

Two cents for periodicals exceeding 2 ounces. 

One cent per porad on all second-class matter for delivery from 
box or general delivery. 

One cent per pound on local weekly pa rs, which are free at 
all other offices in the county where publ hed. 

These increased rates of local postage for cities that have the 
free-delivery service bring a large amount of surplus revenue in 
the larger offices. But that the expense of the free-delivery 
service in its entirety ever was or ever will be fully paid from 
the posters on local matter is as diaphanous as an iridescent 
dream. or is there, Mr. Chairman, any logical reason why 
the expense of this service should -be paid from the postage on 
localmatter. Norisittrue that the free-delivery service is ben- 
eficial to those persons only who reside in free-delivery cities. 


It is estimated that 75 per cent of the postal receipts are de- 


rived from the sale and use of 2-cent postage stamps and postal 
cards for other than local postage purposes, and in so far as the 
handling of this class of mail matter by free-delivery employés 
is concerned it is wholly and entirely gratuitous. All postage, 
except the additional local postage above referred to, is for the 
transportation of mail matter between post-offices. 

Moreover, the free-delivery service is burdened by the collec- 
tion and dolivery of thousan 8 of tons of dead-head matter under 
the “ penalt; tage system. 

1 poy Aas ust, and liberal, Mr. Chairman, while pleading 
for improved facilitiesfor the farmer; nor let us forget the 
valuable, or underrate the herculean services that are being 
performed by the 10,000 letter-carriers and the 7,000 railwa 
postal clerks who are handling all this postal matter incre 
and ever increasing by force of the efficiency of the manner in 
which it is handled. 

There are to-day in the free-delivery branch of the postal serv- 
ice 10,738 letter-carriers. Their salaries as fixed by the law of 
February 21, 1879 (20 Statutes at Large, page 317), will for the 
fiscal year under discussion aggregate $9,513,900. Under the 
law of June 27, 1884 ya Statutes at Large, page 60), these car- 
riers are entitled to fifteen days’ leave of absence annually with 
pay; and during these vacations substitutes must be appointed 
to temporarily fill their places at the rate of $600 per annum. 
For this purpose $268,450 will be necessary to fulfill the require- 
ments of the law. (See 22 Statutes at Large, page 185.) 

The promotion of faithful and efficient letter-carriers in com- 
pliance with the provisions of this same law during the fiscal 
year will cost $297,125. And if not a solitary additional letter- 
carrier is appointed between this time and July 1, 1892, the sum 
actually 1 under the operation of law for salaries (89,513, 
900), vacations ($263,450), and the promotion of letter-carriers 
($297,125) N continue the employment of those already in 
the service during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, be 
$10,079,475. j 

In addition thereto $3,000 is estimated for this appropriation 
for temporary carriers to be allowed for short periods of time at 


watering places and summer resorts; $3,000 for holidays and 
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emergencies, which can not otherwise be met, and which have 
for years been allowed; the 133 running rate of expenditure 

r annum for incidentals is $425,056.05. This latter item (for 
incidentals) is mainly used for street-car fare and horse hire 
allowances to letter-carriers who otherwise could not possibly 
handle the present volume of mail matter, and the remainder 
of this item is for collection carts, letter boxes, carriers’ satch- 
els, furniture, ete., and the amount thereof can not be curtailed 
or withdrawn without crippling the free delivery, the most 
sensitive branch of the public service. 

If no provision whatever is to be made by this Congress, to 
meet the steadily increasing volume of business at the free de- 
livery offices already established, nor to provide for the exter 
sion of this service to suburban additions to those offices, nor for 
the purpose of extending the service in any direction whatever, 
nor for the purpose of relieving the already over-burdened letter- 
carriers, many of whom are at present exceeding the eight hours 
required by law, the appropriation proposed aggregating only 
$10,450,000 is far below the requirements of the service as at 
present organized, shown above to be $10,510,531. 

To that amount should be added whatever sum may be neces- 
sary to provide for the increasing volume of the service at the 
offices already established, for the extension of the service to 
suburban additions, and for the establishment of service at new 
offices which have never yet received it; and to meet these de- 
mands the estimate of the Postmaster-General, which was an 
exceedingly modest estimate, should be allowed by this House. 
The Postmaster-General’s estimate was $180,000 for additional 
letter-carriers and $7,500 for the pay of substitutes for the 300 
additional carriers to be provided by the $180,000 above men- 
tioned; and to this aggregate of $10,697,031.05 there should be 
added whatever may be by this House deemed proper for the 
5 and extension of the experimental free-delivery service. 
„The Postmaster-General, hoping toget his estimate down so that 
the strictest economy would suggest no further reduction, placed 
his estimate too low for the actual requirements of the service. 

The percentage of increase in the annual appropriations for 
free delivery, as shown in the following table, will be of inter- 
est in this connection: 


Table showing percentage of increase of appropriation for free-delivery service 
of each year over former fiscal year. 


8 Increase 
ppr -| over 
Year. ation. former | 
year. 
Per cent 
485, 000 |... ...... | 
522, 500 23.13 | 
000, 000 26. 73 
000, 000 14. 28 


*Recommended by committee. 

The pending estimate made by the Postmaster-General of $10,- 
754,943 is an increase of only 6.56 per cent over the current ap- 
propriation, is by far the smallest percentage of increase asked 
in years, and the committee propose to reduce the percentage to 
3.44 per cent, whereas the annual rate of increas in the gross 
receipts of the eighty-eight free-delivery offices which were in ex- 
istence in 1880 was, between that time and the next census year, 
9.49 per cent annually; and the annual p2rcentage of increase in 
the business of the free-delivery offices since the census year of 
1890 is probably greater than during the former decade. 

The following table, showing the number of letter-carriers ap- 
pointed each month from January 1, 1880, to December 31, 1891, 
will fully illustrate the already overdrawn economy in the allow- 
ance of letter-carriers: 


Number of letter-carriers appointed in cach month from January 1, 1880, to and 
including December 81, 1891. 


Year. 


January. 
March. 
April. 

May. 

Jun 

July. 
August. 
September. 
November. 


1880.. -| 6 12 |11| 9| 2 
1881.. -| 20 3| 9| 6| 1 
1882... Aot 1256 
1883. — 5 622 3| 2 
1884.. . 
1885 29 -A 9)}. 2] -2 
1886... -| 28 2118 42 7 
1887 -| 39 25 |26 51 12 
1888... 85 34 | 6i | 17 | 16 
1889 -| 26 17 | 2%} 18 9 
1890 -|125 75 31 87 5 
iT Rasen 4 16 25 4 
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At the end of the fiscal year 1880 there were in the service 2,688 
letter-carriers. The foregoing table commences with the cal- 
endar year 1880 and shows the additional number appointed each 
month down to December 31, 1891. 

The gentlemen on the other side of the House, in the absence 

of any better excuse for the unwarranted cut recommended in the 
estimate for the postal service, have referred to and reiterated 
the statement that certain balances of the former 8 
remain unexpended; in other words, they argue that any arbi- 
trary sum the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads rec- 
ommends and is appropriated should be expended regardless of 
the actual needs of the service. 
- To illustrate the inconsistency and fallacy of this argument in 
the present case, in reference to one branch of the service, I sub- 
mit the following table, showing the appropriations, expendi- 
tures, and unexpended balances on account of the free delivery 
for the ten preceding fiscal years: 


Free-delivery stem. 
Year. Appropriation. | Expenditure. |Unexpended. 
$2, 625, 000. 00 $2, 623, 373. 70 $1, 626, 24 
3, 200, 000. 00 3,176, 117.34 23, 882. 66 
3,514, 653. 40 8, 504, 249. 52 10, 403. 88 
4, 065, 000, 00 3, 986, 007. 96 ‘78, 992. O4 
4, 485, 000. 00 4, 312, 423. 37 172, 576. 63 
4, 928, 581. 25 4, 618, 708, 77 309, 824. 48 
5, 522, 500. 00 5, 426, 376. 80 98, 123. 20 
7, 000, 000, 00 6, 968, 258. 52 31,741.48 
8, 000, 000. 00 7, 979, 957. 83 20, 042. 17 
9, 094, 485. 00 9, 072, 862. 27 21, 622,73 


It will be observed 


by a close examination of the figures for 
free-delivery system thatin the years 1886 and 1887 large amounts 


remained unexpended by the Administration then in power. In 
the 1886, $172,576.63 was unexpended, and the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads increased the We e for 
free-delivery system over 8500, 000, notwithstanding the unex- 
nded balance. For the yont 1887, the unexpended balance was 
824.48, and yet we find they increased the a ee for 
this branch of the service nearly one million do Vet the 
honorable chairman of this committee has contended that be- 
cause there is a small unexpended balance there is no necessity 
for an increase. 

Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly sympathize with those who are 
anxious to secure those additional mail facilities and especially 
as to the free-delivery service to which they are so jpet y enti- 
tled. Ihave had several cases in our State of cities who ur- 
gently appeal and demand the fres service. These cities come. 
under the law, and I have endeavored in every way within my 
power to obtain for them what they should have. <A few days 
ago I submitted to the Postmaster-General resolutions adopted 

the Chamber of Commerce of New Whatcom, Wash., urging 
the free-delivery service at that point, to which I received-the 
following reply: 
MAY 23, 1822. 
SIR; Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 


your letter of the 
20th instant, inclosing corgo resolutions adopted 7 the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New Whatcom, Wash., setting forth the desire of that city for 

NAON sspectfully informed that I t the great and 

reply you are res y informed that Iam aware of the t an 

8 labor imposed upon the employés of the city me of New 
Whatcom, and I would cheerfully render the relief requested, but for the 
fact that bill No. 8224, reported by chairman of the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads, so cuts the estimates for the postal service as to pre- 
clude the bility of our complying with the reasonable and steadily in- 
creasing demands of the service, however great the necessity, or urgent the 


uest therefor. 

e yet hope the pro’ cut in the estimates will not be insisted upon 
by Congress, but until the appropriation has been finally and favorably 
paan upon, the Department can not give any enco ent to the New 

atcom office for free delivery, nor to any other, to hope for any addi- 
tional allowance during the next fiscal year. i 

Referring ally to the free-delivery service (H. R. 8224), reported to 
the House A 16, provides $10,450,000 for the ensuing fiscal year (#357,450 


more than the current appropriation), which is an increase thereon of only 
3.54 per cent, while the increase in former appropriations for this service 
over previous years was as follows: 


Percentage of increase in— 
1887 5 


3.54 
In other words, the amount of increase in the appropriations for the free - 

delivery service over former years has been as follows: 

1886-'87, over former 3 

1887-'88, over former 


1888-'89, over former.. 
1889-90, over former 
1890-"91, over former 
1891~'92, over former 
1892-93, proposed 

The average annual 


percentage 
at all the free-delivery offices in the United States between 1880 and 1890 was 
15.43 per cent. 


The average annual percentage of increase in expenditures for free-deliv- 
ery service at all the free-delivery offices in the United States between 1880 
and 1890 was 16.23 percent. 

The great increase in the number of carriers d 
due to three causes: (1) Increase in the volume of eae yA in 
the frequency (efficiency) of service, and (3) the change in the law reducing 
hours of service per day req of letter-carriers. The first 
continue to be factors for consideration in 
bas it is already estab! 

epe 


lishing 
itat any additional offices, The third cause can not be ignored in estimat- 
ing expenses, as overtime claims continue to accumulate notwithstanding 
increase in the force. 

The increase (above mentioned) of 16.23 per cent in the expe 

the free delivery between 1830 and 1890 was due principally to the three 
causes above stated, all of which causes are factors to be considered in de- 
te whether the 3.51 per cent increase proposed by the pen bill 
will satisfy the just claims of the people in those cities where the service is 
now established, and in addition thereto provide for the establishment of 
the service at the offices (fifty-one in number) which now have the statutory 


requirements, and those that may become entitled thereto on the basis of 
recei: shown at end of present fiscal year, or by reason of increase in 
po 


tion. 
tis believed the estimate submitted by the Department, for the free-de- 
livery may ee 1 under, rather than over, the absolute requirements of the 


mate submitted by the First Assistant P r-Gen made from the 
best obtainable data, as a: in his annual report, page 47, was 811,109,943. 
V $355,000, th Be the te to $10, 
mental es u ere = 
754,943 SELE NAN was only 10.08 cent ihe previous a) 


over us and 
from the Postmaster-Gen s estimate the House committee have deducted 
$304,043, and recommend an appropriation of only 3.54 per cent, in the face of 
the fact thatthe average annual percentage in the expendi 
for this service from 1880 to 1890 was 16.23 per cent. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Hon. JOHN L. WILSON, Postmaster- General. 
House of Representatives. 


This is a letter similar to what other members have received. 
I understand many of them are in a position similar to myself, 
and although they have urgently pressed free-delivery service 
for their cities are unwilling to make appropriation to carry the 
same into effect. 

Mr. Chairman, in reply to the statement made by the honora- 
ble chairman of the committee [Mr. HENDERSON of North Car- 
olina], I will say that the appropriation for clerk hire, rent, 
light, and fuel for first and second class offices is totall inade- 
quate and not in accordance or commensurate with the increase 
in the service. For first and second class offices the committee 
has not deemed it wise to make any increase whatever for rent, 
fuel, and light. The appropriation is exactly the same for this 
class of offices as for the present year. 

By the adjustment of idential post-offices in effect July 1, 
1891, 128 offices were semea to the first class, 602 offices to the 
second class, and 2,254 offices to the third class, ma a total 
of 2,984 Presidential offices in effect J uly 1, 1891, or anet increase, 
as contrasted with the number of Presidential offices, by classes, 
July 1, 1890, of 12 first class, 52 second class, and 188 third class 
offices—a total increase of 252 Presidential offices, or 9.2 per cent. 

The records show that the total increase of gross receipts which 
accrued at these Presidential offices for the four quarters ended 
March 31, 1891, was $4,875,695, or 10.7 per cent. 

The records also show that the average number of additional 
Presidential offices added to the list quarterly from July 1, 1890, 
to date is 56. 

Under existing law, the adjustment of Presidential salaries 
on the basis of the receipts at the respective offices for the four 
e ended March 31, 1892, is now under way, to take effect 

uly 1 next, and present indications show that the increases as 
hereinbefore stated, in effect July 1, 1891, contrasted with July 
1, 1890, will be exceeded. 

On the item of clerk hire, the most important and vital con- 
nected with the postal service, I earnestly call the committee’s 
attention to the following statement showing the appropriations 
for clerk hire as made by the Co for each of the fiscal 

ears ended June 30, 1888, to June 30, 1892, inclusive, with the 
nerease in amount and per cent for each year, and also the con- 
servative estimate for clerk hire made for the ensuing fiscalyear. 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


Estimate of First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, 
SOON Sy Pe oP es, ene ere AGES Rey, 
Estimate of Postmaster- General. 
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It should be stated in this connection that the increase for the 
fiscal years 1890, 1891, and 1892, in excess of the increase for the 
fiscal years 1888 and 1889, was chiefly due to the requirements of 
the classification act passed by the Congress under date of March 
2, 1889, to take effect July 1, 1889. The additional amount re- 
quired under the said classification act, July 1, 1889, was esti- 
mated at $350,000. The law was put in operation, however, 

without the estimated increase of $350,000 being a provod Sy 
the Congress, but the appropriation for the next „ ) 
was increased by the Congress in the sum of $300,000 on account 
of the requirements of the classification act. 

Relative to the expenditure for clerks in post-offices for the 
past fiscal year in the sum of $7,361,983.96, it should be stated 
that this sum represents the aggregate amountcovered by proper 
vouchers for clerk hireasapproved by the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post-Office Department for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1891, for accounts audited to September 15, 1891. For the 
balance of the third quarter of 1891, viz, from September 15 to 
September 30, 1891, the additional sum of $10,212.19 has been 
15 roved by the auditor, making the total sum to September 30, 
1891, $7,372,196.15. The amount allowed for clerk hire for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1891, to date, may be stated at $8,056,- 
080.58, showing an available balance of $3,919.42, which balance 
will yet be absorbed by accounts outstanding, as under existing 
law accounts for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1891, will be open 
for two years. 

Calling attention to the appropriation for rent, fuel, and light 

for first and second class offices, I invite careful attention to the 
following statement, showing the appropriations as made by 
Congress for rent, fuel, and light for first and second class offices 
for each of the fiscal years ended June 30, 1888, to June 30, 1892, 
inclusive, with increase in amount and per cent for each of the 
said fiscal years, namely: 


Fiscal year ended June 80— 


It will be observed, on glancing at the above figures, that the 
increase of the appropriation for rent, fuel, and light for first 
and second class offices for the three fiscal years ended June 30, 
1891, averaged about 10 pér cent, while the increase as estimated 
by the First Assistant Postmaster-General for the ensuing fiscal 

ear is only 5.5 per cent. This is a conservative estimate, tak- 
into consideration the probable amounts that will be saved 
for rent, fuel, and light for first and second class post-offices 
moved from rented 93 ters into Government buildings during 
the years 1892 and 1893. This estimate was modified by the Post- 
master-General and reduced to an increase of only $15,500, or 2.1 
per cent, while the estimate as approved by the House commit- 
tee is exactly the same amount as appropriated for rent, fuel, 
and light for first and second class post-offices for the current 
fiscal year, showing no increase whatever. 

In order better to understand this estimate, recall the fact 
that by the adjustment in effect July 1, 1891, 128 Presidential 
post-olfices were assigned to the first class, and 602 offices to the 
second class, making a total of 730 first and second class offices, 
and anet increase, contrasted with the first and second class 
offices in effect July 1, 1890, of 12 first-class and 52 second-class 
offices, or a total increase of 64 first and second class offices. 
And itshould be stated, the adjustment now in process of review, 
to take effect July 1 next, from present indications, will no doubt 
exceed this increase,* and unless provision is made for this 
natural increase in the number of first and second class offices, 
not to mention the increase and expansion of almost the entire 
pees 5 and second class offices, the postal service must suffer 
or 5 : 

The statement showing an expenditure of $645,083.05 for rent, 
fuel, and light for first and second class post-offices shows the 
aggregate of amounts approved by the Auditor on proper vouch- 


Nor. - Adjustment in effect July 1, 1892, includes 10 additional first-class 
offices and 74 second-class offices, a total of 84 additional first and second class 
offices to be provided for. 


ers submitted for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1891, to Septem- 
ber 15, 1891. The records of the Auditor’s office show that to 
September 30, 1891, vouchers for the additional sum of $4,353.07 
have been approved, making the total amount approved for rent, 
fuel, and light for first and second class post-o for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1891, audited to September 30, 1891, $649,- 
436.12. The amount allowed for rent, fuel, and light for first 
and second class post-offices for the fiscal year ended June 30 

1891, to date, is $727,251.91, showing an unexpended balance o! 

$4,248.09, which amount will be absorbed in the settlement of 
the account of the first and second class postmasters for the said 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the committee 
to some more figures in relation to fuel and light in third-class 

t-oflices, but I will premise what I have to say on that subject 

y stating that not only did not the Postmaster-General ask or 
estimate for the $190,000 reported in this bill for increase of rail- 
way mail facilities at the South, but he specifically stated that 
he did not want that appropriation and should not useit. Yet 
we find this party of economy and reform willing to put into this 
bill $190,000 not estimated for, which the Postmaster-General 
has stated specifically he does not require and can not and will 
not use 

A MEMBER. What is that for? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Why, it is to expedite mails 
in the South, a subsidy to Southern railroads. ~ 

Mr. BURROWS. Nota subsidy to a railroad, surely? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. es, itisa subsidy to the South- 
ern railroads. 

Mr. BLOUNT. The line to which the gentleman refers starts 
from Boston. 

‘Mr. WILSON of Washington. Les, it goes clear up to Boston, 
and in the other direction all the way to Tampa Bay, Fla., and 
is known as the Plant system. 

1 75 DINGLEY. Is it possible that there is a subsidy in this 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Of course it is a subsidy, 8190, 
000, which the Postmaster-General said he did not want and 
could not use. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam astonished! 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. How much did the 
gentleman say the committee recomended for that service? 
5 of Washington. I said, in round numbers, 

„000. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. It is 8196, 614.22, which 
is $98,807.57 less than was appropriated by the Fifty-first Con- 
gress in spite of the Postmaster-General saying then that he did 
not want it. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I admit that the gentleman is 
correct in that, but the Postmaster-General never used that 
money, and that ought to have been a sufficient reason for the 

resent Post-Office Committee not to have brought another simi- 

r appropriation in upon this bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The committee re- 
ported only the amount that the Postmaster-General did use for 
the current year, estimated by him to be $196,614.22. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. He did not use it. 

Mr, HENDERSON of NorthCarolina. He did use the amount 
that is recommended to be appropriated by this bill. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have the 
amendment reported. x : 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, have my five 
minutes ran rake I was interrupted by the gentleman fiom 
North Caro [Mr. HENDERSON], and did not get a chance to 
say what I had intended to say. 

Mr. BERGEN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for five minutes. 

Mr. WISE. I object, because he is talking about a subject 
which we have not yet reached. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, if I do not get in what 
I want to say at this time, I will get it in on the next paragraph. 
I move to strike out the last word. I hope the gentleman from 
Virginia will not object to that. 

. WISE. I objected ey. because you were speaking about 
a subject not yet under consideration. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. It had already been spoken of 
and it is a subject that is in the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER, Will the gentleman from Washington permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. 
figures. 
aes BUTLER. It is merely a question for my own informa- 
ion? : 


When! get through with these 
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Mr. WILSON of Washington. I do not know that I can give | tana, North and South Dakota on December 31, 1891, as compared 


the gentleman any information, but I will try to. What is his 


question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Thave been t g to find in this bill the words 
as rik Wath lines,” and I would like to know where they are to be 
found. 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. I did not suppose you would 
find that expression in the bill, because it is not there. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not there! 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. No; but if you will examine 
the geography of your country and the route along which this 
line runs you will probably find that it is a Southern line, and 
sometimes called the Atlantic Coast line to Tampa, Fla. 

Mr. BUTLER. Butthere isnothingin the bill toindicate any 
particular line. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Well, I suppose that indica- 
tion was probably left out on p y 

Mr. BUTLER. Itis not there, and I wanted to know how the 
gentleman discovered that this was for a Southern line. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. But you find the $196,000 in 
the bill, i suppose? Now, Mr. Chairman, upon this question of 
light and fuel for third-class postmasters I want to attention 
to some figures, ; 

The item of rent, light, and fuel of third-class post-offices has 
been reduced to $500,000, being a reduction of $110,000, or 21.31 
per cent, as compared with the estimate submitted by the Post- 
master-General for the current fiscal year. Said estimate com- 
paa with the appropriation for the current fiscal year being an 

crease of $17,200, or 2.9 percent: Theestimateas submitted was 
made after a careful consideration of the status of the service 
October 1, 1891, and the practical needs of the service for the en- 
suing fiscal yor By the adjustment made since October 1, 1891, 
1,116 post-offices of the fourth class have been assigned to the 
thira class, making the total of third-class post-offices 2,427. 

Any one that will take the trouble to examine the record will 
learn that the average number of fourth-class offices assigned to 
third class per quarter is 56. On the basis of this average there 
will probably be 2,483 third-class post-offices raised to this class 
onJuly 1, next. The estimate submitted by the Post-Office De- 
prrtment would therefore be required for the ensuing fiscal year, 
and the cutting down of this appropriation by a majority of the 
House must, of necessity, cause more inconvenience throughout 
the country in all of the small offices of the character of fourth 
class. The compensation allowed for these offices is already suffi- 
ciently small, and I think a cut made by this committee is un- 
warranted, unwise, and unjust. 

I desire briefly to call attention to the mail messenger service 
in the Second Assistant Postmaster-General’s Department. The 
amount appropriated in this bill is $1,100,000, or $53,000 less 
than the service is costing to-day. Think of it; we are appro- 
priating $53,000 less to continue the service already in force, 
making no provision for increased messenger service through- 
out the en country, and for that natural but abnormal in- 
crease of 10 per cont that is taking place each fiscal year. Can 
anything demonstrate the impracticability of this bill and the 
saree yd of the appropriation more than the amount appro- 

riated for this purpose? To extend the mail messenger serv- 
ce throughout the country, especially in the rural districts, 
where needed, will be impossible without sufficient appropria- 
tion. It is unnecessary to elaborate upon this subject. 

The fact that we have expended already more than the com- 
mittee intended to appropriate issufficiently apparent and needs 
no argument from me. am much interested, and necessaril 
so, in seeing that proper amounts are appropriated for eee 
mail facilities. Living in a section of the country that is devel- 
oping with enormous rapidity, there are many demands upon 
me for increased facilities of all kinds and character. I want 
the people in the part of the country I have the honor to repre- 
sent, as well as the whole United States, to enjoy that increased 
service to which they are entitled, and I shalldoallinmy porne 
to arrive at that end. Durog the time that we were a Terri- 
tory, under Mr. Cleveland’s Administration, the postal servicein 
that section of the country was practically abandoned, and it re- 
quired a thorough and complete reorganization and development 
in the State of Washington. I desire at this time to thank the 
Postmaster-General and his subordinates for their cordial and 
earnest assistance and e pe in endeavoring to give to Wash- 
ington that relief so needed and demanded. 

he percentage of increase in the post-offices in the State of 


Washington was 51 par cent; Grogon 20 per cent; Wyoming, 30 


per cent; Montana, per cent; Dakota, 10 per cent; Idaho, 24 
r cent; while the net increase throughout the United States 
all the States and Territories was a little less than 10 per cent. 

I desire to submit herewith a statement of increase in the miles 

traveled per annum in the States of Washington, Idaho, Mon- 


with the same mileage July 1, 1889: 


Star Railroad 


Steamboat 
State. service, | service. service. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles, 
CWE BGR a I een ee sdanced 141, 317, 28 | 131, 762. 32 | 1, 110, 937. 92 1, 884, 017. 52 
ROM acu owe hee F A case 209, 858. 92 35, 221. 16 245, 080. 08 
Montana e 120, 921. 07 251, 206. 89 
North and South Dakota 148,840.17 | 537, 978. 85 
r 866, 688. 70 131, 702. 32 1, 419, 920. 32 | 2, 418, 371. 34 


I wish to also submit the increase of letter- carriers in the free- 
delivery service March 4, 1889, as compared with January 1, 
1892, at the following offices: 


Post- oſſlee. 


But 7, 8 
Helena, Mont 


These figures will illustrate that the Fifty-first Congress and 
the Republican party were not only willing to make peal eat 
tions, but were willing to extend them to the far West. They 
were not only brave and courageous enough to increase the pen- 
sion list, but they added greatly to the extent and efficiency of 
the Navy, extended the surveys of public lands, increased the 
efficiency of the Post-Office Department, made a marked success 
of the Agricultural Department, opened 23,000,000 acres of In- 
dian reservations to homestead settlement, and ran the Govern- 
ment upon a more liberal basis than ever before in its history, 


Duty on Tin Plate, ete. 


SPEECH 
HON. BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 15, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill = R. to reduce the duty on tin 
plate, terne plate, and ' tin, tore paragraph 209 of section 1 of 
an act entitled “An act to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes ”— 


Mr. SHIVELY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is not my purpose, in ope 
to engage in any extended discussion of the gene 
custom-house taxation. It is too apparent to r 
that to levy duties so high as to entirely exclude dutiable im- 
ports is to abandon all customs revenue. Itis equally clear that 
to remit all duties on imports is to abandon all customs revenue. 
Both extremes are inconsistent with the historic policy of the 
Government as well as with its present fiscal necessities. All 
theories relative to the absolute statutory prohibition of trade, 
or to trade absolutely free frem taxation, fall therefore within 
the domain of political and economic speculation rather than 
within the lines of present and practical legislation. Whether 
the subject be approached from the standpoint of a tariff pri- 
marily for the prohibition of trale, or from the standpoint of 
a tariff primarily for revenue, the question is, first, one of the 
selection of the proper articles for the dutiable schedule; and, 
second, the fixing of the proper rate of duty upon such arti- 
cles. The process of selection involves both fiscal a and economic 


ing this debate, 
rinciples of 
uire comment 


considerations, Fiscal considerations alone may suggest that a 
given article is a proper subject for a duty simply because it will 

ring revenue to the public treasury. Economic considerations 
may suggest that the mere fiscal return from the duty on such ar- 
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ticle is no possible compensation for the wasteful and prejudi- 
cial effect of such duty on the general industry and trade of the 
country. The free list in the Me ange tariff law, containing as 
it does articles the like of which are produced in this coun- 
try as well as articles the like of which are not produced in this 
country, is ample evidence from refractory witnesses that an 
import duty is not in itself essentially a good thing, nor the ab- 
sence of an import duly an essential evil, The great considera- 
tion, in my judgment, is to levy and collect sufficient customs 
revenue for necessary public purposes with the least prejudice to 
the 5 energy of the American people, and the 
least wasteful interference with an equitable and profitable ex- 
change of the products of American labor. 

The subject-matter of the bill to which I now invite the at- 


tention of the committee relates to tin plate, terne plate, tag- |. 


ers’ tin, and block, bar, and pig tin. A tin plate is iron or steel 

ot rolled, pickled, annealed, cold rolled, cut into a sheet of com- 
mercial size, and coated with molten tin. A terne plate is the 
same sheet of iron or steel coated with a mixture of lead and tin. 
Taggers’ tin is a sheet of iron or steel of the same general char- 
acter, but of the lightest and thinnest gauge, coated with tin. 
Block, bar, and pig tin are the metallic tin used in coating iron 
or steel. The only difference between tin plate and terne plate 
is the lead that is used in coating the terne plate. The only 
difference between tin plate and taggers’ tin is in the weight of 
the iron or steel sheet. Block, bar, and pig tin are all the same 
in substance, the descriptive terms relating to the different forms 
in which the metallic appeoa in the market. 

Tin plate is used for roofing purposes and in the manufacture 
of tinware of all kinds. In kitchen ware its greatest competitor is 
granite ware. In thefruit, vegetable, meat, milk, fish, and poul- 
try canning industry there is practically no substitute for it. 
Terne plate is used almost exclusively for roofing purposes. Its 
principal competitor is galvanized sheet iron. Taggers’ tin is 
used as a wrapper for druggists’ sundries, end for commercial 
tags. There is no suitable substitute for it. These facts show 
that the articles affected by the pending bill are imperative ne- 
cessities to vast and growing American industries, and that tin 
plate especially is an article of necessary and universal consump- 
tion among the American people. 

There have been varying rates of duty on tin plate, terne plate, 
and taggers’ tin for the past fifty years. The act of August 30, 
1842, fixed the rate of duty at 24 per cent ad valorem. The act 
of July 30, 1846, fixed the rate of duty on the same articles at 15 
per cent. The act of March 3, 1857, fixed the rate of duty at 8 

recent. The act of March 2, 1861, fixed the rate at 10 per cent: 

e act of July 14, 1862, at 25 per cent; the act of May 1, 1872, at 
223 per cent; the act of February 8, 1875, at 1.1 cents per pound, 
and the act of March 2, 1883, at 1 cent per pound. There never 
has been a duty on tin ore, or block, bar, and pig tin. The act of 1890 
provided that on and after October 1, 1891, tin plate, terne plate, 
and taggers’ tin should be subject to a duty of 2.2 cents per pound; 
that unless it should ap to the satisfaction of the President 
that the American production in any one interve year of 
tin and terne plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per 100 
equare feet be 5 8 55 to one-third of their importation, tin and 
terne plates shall be admitted free of duty July 1, 1897; and that 
on and after July 1, 1893, tin ore and block, bar, on pe tin shall 
be subject to a duty of 4cents per pound. The bill now under 
consideration provides that on and after October 1, 1892, tin plate 
terne plate, and taggers’ tin shall be subject to a duty of 1 cent 
per pound, and that on and after October 1, 1894, these articles 
shall be admitted free of duty, and that tin ore and block, bar, 
and pig tin shall continue on the free list. 

On the basis of the average importations of tin plate, terne 
plate, and taggers’ tin for the past thres years, the presentalaw 
would yield, if the entire east pare were imported, about $15,- 
000,000 annually. But it was and is the professed purpose of the 
défenders of the present law to reduce importations, which in- 
volves a reduction of revenue. The proposed act would yield 
about $7,000,000 annually until October 1, 1894. When more 
revenue is needed there are hundreds of other articles on which 
it can be raised with infinitely less 3 to American in- 
dustry. The Committee on Ways an eans in reporting this 
bill acted with reference both to the exigencies of the Treasury 
and the interests of the many American industries directly and 
prejudicially affected by the increase of duty in the act of 1890. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, were the issue one of mere physical ability 
to produce a given result without reference to cost, and without 
reference to loss to the community as a whole, the question 
would be settled in advance. Asa mere matter of physics rather 
than economics there is nothing in the world capable of produc- 
tion by human labor that can not be produ in the United 
States. Figs and dates can un 1 be produced in the 
District of Columbia. More than this, they can be produced 
here with profit to the producers, provided always that the pro- 
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ducers be permitted to prescribe the terms of their sale. An 
ordinance would be necessary shutting out all competing figs 
and dates and giving to the trict producers a complete mo- 
nopoly of the District market. When the District consumers 
under such conditions, should come to pay $1 apiece for figs and 
dates, it might occur to them that they were paying for the 
loss of time, capital, and labor involved in the enterprises. But 
their compensation would be their consciousness of loyalty to 
the home market and the men who would control it, and a vin- 
dication of the theory of a diversification of industry. Ido not 
for a moment contend that this illustrates the essential charac- 
ter of tin-plate production in the United States. What I do con- 
tend is that it illustrates the precise character which has been 
given this industry by the defenders of the present law. 

Mr. Chairman, had you hired a man on his own application 
and at his own terms to do a particular thing, it would scarcely 
be a matter of surprise to you to learn that he had actually done 
that particular thing. That he had not done it could furnish 
the only occasion for surprise that could arise inconnection with 
the transaction. The secretary of the American Tin Plate 
Manufacturers’ Association walked into the room of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in the Fifty-first Congress and demanded 
that the American people be compelled by statute to hire him to 
make tin plate in the United States, and to hire him at his own 
terms. The majority of thatcommittee promptly responded to his 
demand, accepted his terms, and spread his formula on the statute 
books of the nation over the protests of other American manu- 
facturers, and against the petitions of American farmers, Amer- 
ican canners, and other branches of American industry. Yet 
it seems that we are invited to marvel that tin plate has actually 
been produced in the United States. 

It will not be seriously contended that the act of 1890 changed 
the conditions of tin-plate production in this country or that it 
affected the conditions of tin-plate production in foreign coun- 
tries. There is no 8 in affirmative acts of Congress 
to change the conditions of production. These conditions, so far 
as the law itself was concerned, remained after the law was 

assed, both at home and abroad, precisely what they were before 
t was The function of the act of 1890 was to change, not 
the conditions of tin-plate production, but the conditions of the 
tin-plate market. e only function of that act was toenable the 
man who produces tin plate in the United States to collecta higher 
price from the American citizen for it, or to compel the American 
citizen togive more of the products of his labor in exchange for it. 
The standard of measurement of tin plate in the market is a 
box of tin plate weighing 108 pounds. The average price of tin 
plate in the New York market for the month of April was $5,30 
per box. Of this, 82.37 are import duty. The other $2.923 is the 
value of the tin plate without the duty. Of every $100 paid for 
tin plate in our market $45 are for tariff and $55 are for tin plate. 
If the tin plate be imported the $45 go into the public Treasury. 
If it should chance to be manufactured in this country, the 
$45 go into the pocket of our American tin-plate producer. To 
each $100 paid for tin plate at the prices prevailing in the open 
market the American consumers are required to add $80 as 
a bonus to the American tin-plate producer, and this is the 
primary function and effect of the law. Of course the exigencies 
of politics will furnish plenty of talent to show that the Ameri- 
can consumers are the special objects of solicitude; that they 
are ultimately to be ransomed at the low cost of 80 per cent on 
their investment from the tyranny of foreign high free-trade 
prices based on foreign low free-trade wages; that only for the 
present are they to be chastened, but that while chastening for 
the present seemeth not joyous, but grievous, nevertheless it is 
to afterward yield the sweet fruits of peace and profit to those 
who are exercised thereby. [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Fifty-first Congress haying granted 
to the American tin-plate industry all the power to tax other 
American industries that it asked, inquiry may be made without 
offense into the progress and extent of thisindustry. Letit be 
remembered that while the increase of duty did not go into ef- 
fect until July 1, 1891, the law itself, for all the purposes for 
which it was enacted, went into effect with the approval of the 
act in October, 1890. All the effects of the increase of the duty 
were anticipated in the market nine months before the increase 
of duty actually went intoeffect. This fact is conclusively shown 
by the statistics of both the majority and minority reports on 
this bill. The reputed authors of the law themselves said in the 
House and Senate when the bill was under consideration that 
preparations were then making for the manufacture of tin-plate. 
One of the manufacturers himself stated on this floor that his 
firm was ready to begin the produedon at once. In fact, the 
American tin-plate producers have had all the practical advan- 


tages of the increase of duty for the past twenty months, and I 
object to having the date of the birth of this statutory infant 
misstated in an effort to magnify its growth. 
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It should also bə kept in view that tin plates are only coated 
sheet iron and sheet steel, and that the tin-plate 8 a 
of the general sheet-iron and sheet-steel industry. en 
the law of 1890 was passed there were aboutseventy rolling mills 
in the United States makie sheet iron and sheet steel. It was 
then claimed that the addition of cold rolls and tinning pots was 
all that was required so far as the machinery of the industry is 
concerned. Thus being merely an extension of one of the old- 
est, richest, and most powerful industries in the country, neither 
the novelty of tin-plate production nor the capital required can 
be plead to extol its progress or magnify its present demensions. 
On January 9 the erican Tin-Plate Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation gave out for publication a list of the tin-plate factories al- 
ready in operation in the United States, together with those in 
process of construction, Of the total number twenty-four were 
alleged to be turning out tin plate, with a total 8 of 38,550 
boxes per week. This meant 273,475 boxes, or 30,545,300 pounds, 
or over 15,270 tons, for the month of January alone. If t as- 
sociation was dealing simply in ay “men gnd not product, 
it was very careful to not say so. These figures are modest 
compared with the avalanche of statistics turned loose on the 
country by political tin-plate makers during the past two years. 
But it is a matter of congratulation for Congress and the coun- 
try that the statistics of this new statutory industry have atlast 
been removed from the exclusive control of the rha ist, the 
romancer, and the dreamer, and brought within the lines of rea- 
sonable certainty. The Government,in the execution of its 
function as a partner with the American tin-plate manufacturer, 
furnishes the latter, at its own expense, with blanks to be filled 
out and sworn to, showing the amount of tin plate produced. It 
furnishes a special agent at its own expense to supervise the col- 
lection and compilation of these reports. These reports have 
been filed in the Treasury Department, showing the progress 
extent, and amount of production of tin plate in the United 
States for the nine mon ending March 31, 1892. They have 
been arranged and compiled, together with the letters accompa- 
nying them, by the special agent of the Treasury Department. 
ey have been printed in document form and are now before 
us. This has all been done at the expense of the Government, 
that they may be used in defending the tax on tin plate in this 
debate, as shown by the letter on page 24 of the Special Re- 
rt to the Secretary of the Treasury,” issued April 26, 1892.” 
Lorias 
t is true these reports are the er parte statements of inter- 
ested parties whose franchise from the Government depends on 
their making a good showing. It is also true that they were 
collected, compiled, and published by an administration which 
claims that the law has created new industries,” and which can 
not be said to be interested in weakening the claim. But Ire- 
joice that they are before us, and cheerfully accept them in so 
far as they attempt tostate history asshowing the amount of what 
the Treasury Department construes to be tin-plate production in 
the United States. These sworn returns show that the total pro- 
duction of tin plate and terne plate for the three months ending 
September 30, 1891, was 826,922 pounds; that the total production 
for the three months ending December 31, 1891, was 1,409,821 
nds; that the total production for the three months ending 
arch 31, 1892, was 3,004,087 pounds; or that the total produc- 
tion for the nine months covered by this report was 5,240,830 
unds, or about one-fifth the amount claimed by the American 
a Plate Manufacturers’ Association for the month of January 
one. 

Col. Ira Ayer, the special agentof the Treasury Department, 
who prepared this report, places the average annual consump- 
tion of plate and terne plate in the United States at 678,000,- 
000 pounds. This is certainly areasonably low estimate. Allowing 
three hundred 5 days in the year, this would give us a 
consumption of 2,260,000 pounds per day of eight hours. So, ac- 
cording to this report, the American production of tin plate and 
terne plate for the three months ending September 30, 1891, was 
equal to less than four hours’ consumption. [Laughter.] The 
production for the quarter ending December 31, 1891, was less 
than five hours’ consumption. The production for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1892, was less than twelve hours’ consumption, 
and the production for the entire nine months equals less than 
twenty-two hours’ consumption. [Laughter.] These calcula- 
tions are all based on the sworn official returns to the Treasury 
Department, and anyone who doubts them can easily test them 
for himself. 

The importation of tin plate and terne plate for the year 1889 
was over 727,000,000 pounds. It is in my judgment fair to say 
that the normal annual consumption in the United States is not 
less than 680,000,000 pounds. This would make the American 
demand for the nine months ending March 31, 1892, 510,000,000 

ds. The duty on this at 2.2 cents per pound amounts to 


11,220,000. The 5,240,830 ponada, the American production for 
the same period, sold at 


ancy American prices, would bring 


‘square feet amount to one-third of this 250,000,000 


about $300,000. So the net result of the partnership of the Gov- 
ernment with the American tin-plate producer down to March 
31, 1892, is 5,240,830 pounds of tin and terne plate, at a cost to the 
American poopie of about $2 per pound, as against 21 cents per 
pound to peop e unblessed by our tariff. tfully submit 

that an article so precious should be measured by troy weight. 

[Laughter.] 3 

It does not avail for gentlemen to contend that the $11,220,000 

into the public Treasury. This money goes into the public 

reasury in spite of the act of 1890, which seeks to exclude both 
product and revenue. And whether these millions go into the 
public Treasury or eventually into the pockets of the American 
tin-plate producers, the paralyzing effect of the law which exacts 
them on those American industries which must use tin plate is 
precisely the same. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us inquire into the real character of 
the American industry that produced this 5,240,830 pounds of tin 
and terne plate. What constitutes tin-plate production in the 
true mechanical and commercial sense of the phrase? Here 
lerhibiting Nr a sheet of black plate ready for tinning; here 
exhibiting a bright sheet] is the same character of plate coated 
with tin. The one is known in the trade as black plate, and the 
other as tin plate. These are the products of extensive and 
varied processes. First, a billet of iron or steel is hot- rolled into 
sheets of a certain gauge or thinness. Second, these sheets are 
placed in vats and subjected to an acid bath; this is the pickl 
or cleaning process. Third, they are placed in a furnace an 
heated to a bright cherry red; this is the annealing or temper- 
ing process. Fourth, they are cold-rolled to the required gauge. 
This gives us the black sheet or plate, which is dipped in molten 
tin or put through a tipning 8 and comes out a bright tin 
er e are ee subordinate ma intermediate processes, 
such as doubling, s ing, washing, o and brus But 
the flve I have 3 are the N processes, the very 
least and simplest of which is coating the black plates with tin. 
All these processes combined constitute the production of tin 
plate in every sense in which that industry has hitherto been 
considered. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what, under the provisions of the act of 
1890, the decisions of the Treasury Department and the facts 
disclosed by the official statistics of the Treasury Department, is 
the real extent and character of American tin-plate production 
as a new and distinct American industry? Permit me, at this 
point to invite your attention to the following provisions of par- 
agraph 143 of the act of 1890: 


plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds per square feet shall be ad- 
mitted of duty, unless it shall be made to a to the tion of 
the President (who shall thereupon by on known the fact) 
that the aggregate quantity of such plates lighter than 63 pounds hun- 

square feet produced in the United States during either of the years 
n June 30, 1897, has eq on the amount of such plates 
imported and entered for consumption d ear after the pas- 

of this act, and prior to said October 1, 1 That the amount 
of such plates d upon which pW- 


It will be obsaryed that the first of these provisions makes the 
continuance of the duty beyond June 30, 1897, con nt on the 
production in the United States in anf one intervening year of 
one-third as much as the 3 for any one inter venin 

intended to render the task o; 


The importations of tin pan 3 
3 3 ? 7 


of the increased rate of duty July 1, 1891. e 300,000,000 pounds 
being a surplus stock to be used during the fiscal year endii 
July 1, 1892, the importations for this year can scarcely ex 
400,000,000 pounds. The tin plate exported as wrappers, and on 
which a drawback was paid for the fiscal year June 30, 
1891, amounted to 149,599,649 pounds. This was less than the 
exportations for either of the two preceding years. If the ex- 
portations for the present fiscal year should reach 150,000,000 
pon; it would leave the importations for the purposes of the 

rst provision of the law to which I have called attention 
proximately 250,000,000 pounds. Should the production of 
plate and terne plate in the United States of 63 pounds por 100 
unds, or 
say 84,000,000 pounds in any year prior to June 30, 1897, it would 
be sufficient to preserve the duty, though our annual consum 
tion should 700,009,000 pounds, or eight times our domes 
production. Herein is disclosed both the motive and the oppor- 
tunity for magnifying the amount of American tin-plate i, par 
tion to preserve a valuable franchise. 

Keeping in mind the forgoing provisions of paragraph 143 of 


- produced in the Unit 
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the act of 1890, I now invite attention to another provision of the 
Same paragraph, whfch reads as follows: 


And provided further, That the amount or weight of sheet iron or sheet 
steel manufactured in the United States and applied or wrought in the 
manufacture of articles or wares tinned or terne-plated in the United States, 
with weight allowance as sold to manufacturers or others, shall be con- 
sidered as tin and terne plates produced in the United States within the 


Meaning of this act. 


Under this ely a sheet of iron or steel placed under a 


stamping machine and mape into a dipper, a pie plate, ora 
milk pan and then coated with tin is American tin plate. 

form of manufacture has been in progress in the United States 
for over fifty goarn: It is an old and well-established industry. 
There is absolutely nothing novel aboutit. Yet the weight of 
all these articles or wares are returnable to the Treasury De- 
partment as the product of a new American industry. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is not the fact unless the article, after 
having been stamped, has also been tinned. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Certainly; that is what I say: that is pro- 
vided for by the act itself. d according to Col. Ayer’s report, 

ge 6, these wares are not even subject to the limitation of the 

w already quoted providing that the American tin and terne 
plates must be“ lighter in weight than 63 pounds per 100 square 
feet.” This ruling seems to reston the principle thatevery 
is granted to this industry that is not expressly reserved, an 
granted whether reserved or not. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I invite attention to a decision by the 
Treasury Department which further discloses the real character 
of our American tin-plate industry, as evidenced by the 5,240,830 

unds of tin and terne plate reported for the nine months end- 

g March 31, 1892. On May 30 I addressed a letter to the Sec- 
retary of the 8 e asking for some definitions of tin plate 

ed States, as construed by the Treasury De- 
partment, to which I received the following reply: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
A Washington, D. C., May 11, 189?. 

Sin: As a reply to your letter of the 5th instant, in which you inquire 
“whether iron and steel sheets, imported and then tinned in this country, 
are classified as American tin plate in dete: the amount of the do- 
mestic uction,” I inclose herewith a copy of a letter addressed to the 
N. & G. Taylor Company, under date of the ist of December, 1891, in which 
itis held that “impor black plates dip) in this country for the pw 


Tpose 
of making tin and terne plates are included within paragraph 143 of the act 
of October 1, 1890, as tin and terne plates produced in the United States.“ 


Respectfully, yours, 
ny O. L. SPAULDING, 
Acting Secretary. 


Hon. B. F. SBIVELY, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. ONE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman allow me 
a word? 
Mr. SHIVELY. Yes, if it is pertinent to the point I am dis- 


cussing. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. Something has been said 
here some weeks ago reflecting upon the N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. I wish to say that they are building a 
plant which will be equal, if not superior, to any plant of similar 
character in this country. On this point I may have something 
further to say as this debate goes on. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I, too, may have occasion to submit some 
observations on that point, But the gentleman is utterly mis- 
taken if he Ay eee: I have reflected on anybody. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. I did not say the gentleman 
did so; but someone did so in a former debate in the House by 
stating that this is a small concern, whose works have cost but 
eleven or twelve thousand dollars, while the fact is that they 
are building what I presume is the largest plant of any such es- 
tablishment in the United States. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is what the De- 
pesman says to that Philadelphia company in reply to their 

quiry: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
Washington, D. C., 1, 1891. 

GENTLEMEN: The Department is in receipt of your letter of the 16th ultimo, 
referring to ph 143, under Schedule C, of the act of October 1, 1890,in 
which you ask, ‘‘ What is understood by being produced in the United States? 
Will the tin and terne plates be American if made from imported black plate, 
or must the black 17 be of American make? If the latter, will the Plack 
plate be American if rolled from imported bars or billets? Again, must such 

lates be coated with American tin and American lead to be American tin 
Pistes and American terne plates?“ 
22... stge T Sotears 
terne plates are included within the ph — to. Blas plates 
rolled from imported bars or billets should be similarly classified. ‘There is 
no provision in law restricting the manufacturers to the use of American 


Respectfully, yours, O. L. 3 LDING. 


cting Secretary. 
N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY, 
Importers, etc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(No inclosures,) 


{Laughter.] 


Under this ruling by the Treasury Department the iron or 
steel bars or billetsneed not be American. The black plates need 
not be American, the tin need not be American, and the lead 
need not be American. Here [anisa aa is a sheet of the 
black plate ready to be coated with tin. Under this ruling by 
the Treasury Department this black sheet may be hot rolledin 
Wales, pickled Wales, annealed in Wales, cold rolled in 
Wales, boxed and imported by one of our tin-plate manufac- 
turers into this country, di in imported tin, and returned to 
the Government as tin plate produced in the United States. 
[Loud 1 97555 on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this ruling by the Treasury Department 
was procured by a firm of the American manufacturers themselves, 
and a firm which writes frequently, voluminously, and triumph- 
antly aboutour new American industry. What relations do the 
importations under this ruling bear to the development of the 
American tin-plate industry since the act of 1890 went on the 
statute book? Have there been any 3 of these black 
plates for the purpose of making tin and terne plates; and, if so, 
what are the proportions of such importations as compared with 
the 5,240,830 pounds of tin and terne plates reported as produced 
in the United States for the nine months ending March 31, 1892? 

Linvite attention to the following table of statistics kindly 
awed on my application by the Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 

cs: 

Statement a 
. 
1889, 1890, and 1891, and during each of the three quarters Coy pacar 30, 
5 81, 1891, and March 81, 1892, respectively, and the rate of duty 


Sheets of iron 


EENES S TT 5 

e e or 

8 Ped steel, valued at 
or by any other ~ 2 Loo 
material or Bow rolled: 
process, an id hammer- 
cold rolled, gl lished 
smoothed, not po 
polished, 


Period. 


in any way, in 
addition tothe 


ess of hot roll- 
ing or - 
mering. 


Thinner than No. 25 wire gauge. 


Dec. 31, 1891 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, June 29, 1892. 


Mr. Chairman, every pound of black plates noted in this table 
is of the proper guage and general character for tin and terne 

lates. The plates noted in the different columns pay the same 

uty, possess substantially all the same qualities, and both are 
ready to receive the coat of tinor tinand lead. The normal im- 
portation and consumption of these plates prior to the passage of 
the act of 1890 areshown by the statistics for the fiscal years 1889 
and 1890, respectively. For the year 1889 the importations were 
6,246 pounds, or less than three long tons. The importations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, were 2,298 pounds, or a little 
over one ton. On October 1, 1890, the present tariff act was ap- 
proved, and the country was assured by its friends that the 
manufacture of American tin plate would begin at once. Now, 
mark you, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, we find the 
importations of these black plates leaping up to 1,339,582 pounds, 
S against 6,346 pounds in 1889 and 2,298 pounds in 1890. [Ap- 
plause. 

It will be noticed that Col. Ayer reports the American pro- 
duction of tin plate from July 1, 1891. From the report for the 
first quarter it is apparent that no tin or terne plate was made 
prior to that time in commercial quantities. On pages 7 and 8 
of Col. Ayer’s report we find that the American production of 
tin and terne plate for the quarter ending September 30, 1891, 
was 826,922 pounds. The importation of black plates for the 
same period, as already shown, was 786,603 pounds. The Amer- 
ican production of tin and terne plates for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1891, was 1,409,821 pounds. The importation of 
black plates for the same period was 974,241 pounds. The Amer- 
ican production of tin and terne plates for the quarter ending 
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March 31, 1892, was 3,004,087 pounds, and the importation: of 
black plates for the same period was 3,657,708 pounds. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

These statistics, all of which are official, show that the Amer- 
ican 8 of tin and terne plate for the three quarters end- 
ing March 31 was 5,240, 830 pounds, While the importation of 
black plates for the same period was 5,418,552 pounds. More- 
over it must be remembered that the 1,389,582 pounds of black 
sheets imported during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, re- 
main unaccounted for. As is shown by the yi pana aay for 1889 
and 1890 the consumption of imported black tes in this coun- 
FR fiae to the passage of the act of 1890 did not average over 
5,000 per annum. Small amounts of these plates have been for 

ears used $n the manufacture of signs and a few other articles. 
tt is parfectly apparent that the bulk of the 1,339,582 pounds 
was imported for other purposes. The real fact is that from the 
time the act of 1890 went on the statute book to March 31, 1892, 
there were imported into the United States 6,758,144 pounds of 
black plates, and there were made 5,240,830 pounds of what the 
Treasury Department construes to be tin and terne plate pro- 
duced in the United States,” so that after making ample allow- 
ance for all the imported black plates consumed in this country 
for other purposes we have left over 1,000,000 pounds to coat with 
tin and return to the Treasury Department at the end of the 

resent quarter as“ tin plate produced in the United States.” 
Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

I do not contend, Mr. Chairman, that there have been abso- 
lutely no black plates made in this country of the gauge and 
character suitable in the manufacture of tin plate. Nor dol 
contend that there have been. There are seventy rolling mills in 
the United States making the heavier gauge sheet iron and sheet 
steel. I have no doubt that it was confidently expected by the 
friends of the act of 1890 that these rolling- men would take 
hold and pon the new industry, that they would put in addi- 
tional rolls, add tinning stacks, and transform bars and billets 
of American iron and steel into genuine American tin plate. 
Senator ALLISON had this in view when, on January 16, 1889, 
he said that within less than one year there will a suffi- 
cient plant to manufacture all the tin plate that we use,” and 
added, I have no doubt of it.“ But the rolling-mill men have 
not come to the rescue. With the exception of possibly four 
rolling mills, no effort has been made to make the proper gauge 
black sheets, and the products of these four have not appeared 
in the market in commercial quantities nor had the slightest 
appreciable effect on the market. I do the promoters of the act 
of 1890 the justice to believe that they were deceived. The 
least hopeful among them will scarcely contend since the official 
report of the progress of the industry is out that his expecta- 
tions have been realized. With me it is not a matter of conjec- 
ture. The deadly parallel between the statistics of the importa- 
tions of foreign black plates and what the Treasury Department 
construes to American tin plate amounts to a mathematical 
demonstration. But aside from these statistics I have positive 
maken oa based on careful personal investigation that the great 
bulk of the 5,240,830 pounds of tin plate and terne plate reported 
to the Treasury 8 is the product of a foreign indus- 
try simply coated in this country. In other words, here [exhibit- 
ing it] fs a black plate. The great bulk of the 5,240,830 pounds 
reported to the Government consists of these black plates, which 
were hot rolled, pickled, annealed, and cold rolled in Wales, im- 
ported into this country, dipped in imported tin in an imported 
tinning pot, and brought out in the form of this [exhibiting sheet 
coated with tin] coated sheet, and then called b ace of the 
Treasury Department tin plate produced in the United States.” 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

You have probably all heard of the Philadelphia establish- 
ment knownas the N. & G. Taylor Company. You have received 
from these gentlemen a liberal supply of literature on the sub- 
ject of American tin-plate production. Their letter to members 
of Congress, bearing date April 14, contains the following: 

Even in this short time we are producing as fine tin plates as were ever 
imported, and it may be added here that our climate is a better and a dryer 
one for the production of this article. 

Now, I happen to know that these “as fine tin plates as were 
ever imported,” were black sheets which had been hot-rolled in 
Wales, pickled in Wales, annealed in Wales, cold-rolled in Wales, 
brought to Philadelphia, run through imported tin, in an im- 
ported tinning pot by an imported Welchman, and commended 
to acredulous American public as American tim plate. [Laughter 
and applause.] We ſare informed in the same letter that our onl 


disadvantage in this country is in the simple item of labor.” 
As these gentlemen have shown by statistics furnished us that 
the labor cost is less than 25 cents a box in tinning these black 
sheets, and as this dipping industry seems to be operated by 
foreign labor anyway, it is difficult tosee wherein we are at any 
substantial disadvantage even in the “simple item of labor. 


[Applause.] But, Mr. Chairman, itis a matter of congratula- 
tion that our ‘climate is a dryer and better one for the pro- 
duction of this article,” especially as it seems that up to 25 5 
about the only thing American connected with this industry is 
our American climate, [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. Mr. e will the gen- 
tleman allow me just one word ? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Not now. My time is limited and my friend 
will have plenty of opportunity hereafter. It will be remem- 
bered that this is the com which was so unfortunate some 
weeks ago as to have their tin-plate works 3 by fire. 
The newspapers at the time reported the works total 3 
and the loss $2,500. [Laughter.] But a few days thereafter a 
member’of the company announced that the loss was not so great 
as at first reported. ughter.] The presumption arises that 
it was subsequently discovered that our valuable American cli- 
mate had been rescued from the flames. [Laughter.] 

In concluding this branch of my subject, Mr. Chairman, I re- 

t, that thus far American hess ial production is simply a 

pping industry. This industry is novel in the sense that the 
history of human industries shows nothing like it. That the re- 
turns to the Treasury e for the present quarter will - 
show a decided increase of the product of this dipping indust 
there can be no doubt. To my personal knowledge certain Wel 
firms are sending over tinning pots and Welsh laborers and es- 
tablishing American tinning attachments to their Welsh tin- 
plate mills. By this means they can bring in 100 pounds of their 
own black plates under a duty of $1.65, run them through their 
own tinning machines by the same labor that would tin them 
abroad, sell them to the American consumer under a protection 
of $2.20 and place the 55 cents as a clear bonus or subsidy to the 
credit of their own bank account. Such is the general character 
of the 5 1755 developed under the act of 1890. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, McMILLIN. I ask unanimous consent that it may be ex- 
tended until he completes his remarks. ` 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Before I consent to that, I wish to 
to know whether there is going to be a limitation on the de- 
pate, 107 whether we on this side shall have an opportunity to 
speak? 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I will state, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I have been here during the dis- 
cussionof other bills, when the members of the committee took 
so much of the time that nobody else had an opportunity to say 
moyining. I shall object to any such procedure as that. 

r. MCMILLIN. will state to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR] that whatever extension is given to my 
colleague on the committee [Mr. SHIVELY] will be taken out of 
the time coming to this side of the House. It is not ourpurposs 
to be unfair to anyone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SHIVELY] will proceed. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I thank the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCMILLIN] and the committee for their courtesy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what relation does the American tin-plate 
industry, established on the basis already shown, bear to the 
question of American wages? The tinning orcoating process is 
a most simple one. The palm oil floats on the surface of the 
molten tin in the tinning-pot or tinning machine. Youstand at 
one end of this machine and place the black sheet between the 
rolls. The sheetis drawn down through the palm oil and molten 
tin, and comes up through other rolls at the other end of the 
machine a bright plate. A man and a boy are all that is required 
to operate the latest patent machine. In fact, the N. & G. Tay- 
lor Company themselves say in a recent letter that two boys with 
the latest improved tinning-pots can make seventy boxes of tin 
plate per gay: Boys are not permitted in the tinning depart- 
ments in Wales for reasons I shall explain later. At present the 
tinning-pots in use in this country are not turning out seventy 
boxes per day. The majority of them are of the older and cruder 
pattern. But I have seen an offer of the latest improved Welsh 
tinning-pot to the American trade in which it is warranted that 
two boyi can average seventy boxes daily. Accepting the state- 
mentof the N. & G. Taylor Company, letus apply ttothe Ameri- 
can prođuct for the nine months ending March 31, 1892. 

Two boys with one tinning-pot will make 70 boxes per day. 
Four boys, by a double shift, will make with the same tinnin 
pot 140 boxes per day, or 840 boxes per week. Eight boys wit 
two tinning-pots will make 1,680 boxes per week. The American 
product for the nine months reported to the Treasury Depart- 
ment was 5,240,830 pounds, or 48,528 boxes. It will be seen that 
eight boys at this rate would tin these 48,528 boxes in twenty- 
nine Weekes: Now, cut the ony output in two; allow that two 
boys will tin 35 boxes per day, four boys 70 boxes per day with 
the double shift; allow to the boys wages at the rate of $12 
each per week, and you find that on this basis sixteen boys would 
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tin the entire American output forthe nine months in twenty- 
nine weeks, and receive in wages a total of $5,568, while the 
American consumers would 1 Ba duty on the black plates alone 
$86,306. Added to this is the $27,291 difference between the duty 
on the black plates and the protection on the tinned plates, or a 
total of $114,297 for the American consumers to pay for $5,568 of 
American wages. [Applause.] 

The annual consumption of tin plate and terne plate in the 
United States amounts to about 680,000,000 pounds or 6,296,290 
boxes. Four boys with one tinning-pot make by the double shift 
140 boxes per day, or 1,680 boxes per week or 43,680 boxes per 
year. It will be seen that 580 boys with 145 tinning-pots will at 
this rate make our entire annual consumption. Now, double the 
number of boys and tinning-pots in deference to the vivid fancy 
of some of our tin-plate manufacturers and allow to each boy $600 
in wages per year. Vou have 1,160 boys receiving a total annual 
wages of $696,000, while the aay on the black plates would amount 
tonearly $11,220,000, and the additional protection on the platəs 
after they are tinned to $3,740,000, or a total of $14,960,000. In 
other words, after doubling the number of laborers which some 
of our American tin-plate manufacturers themselves assign to 
this new tin-plate industry, it appears that each dollar of wages 
paid by it is to cost the American people $21.77. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOMILLIN. Pretty expensive wages. 

Mr. SHIVELY. True, with the American tin-plate industry 
on this basis the duty on the black plates would go into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. But even then the $3,740,000 additional as dif- 
ference between the duty on the black plates and the duty on tin 

lates, which would not gointo the Federal Treasury, amounts to 
our times the wages paid to labor. At no point does there ap- 
pear the slightest compensation to American labor and Ameri- 
can capital engaged in other industries in which tin plate is an 
essential material. 

Mr. LAGAN. If the gentleman will permit me, I would like 
to say to him it is a question whether there is a plant or rollin 
mill in this country that can make sheets of steel or iron fitte 
for tin plate as cheaply as the finished tin plate can be imported, 
duty pea I speak of the tin pino known as charcoal brand 
which will groove on any part of the sheet on the length as well 


as the breadth. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I now invite attention, Mr. Chairman, to 
some of the statements in the report submitted by the minority 
of the Committee on Ways and Means on this bill. This report 
is drawn with all the genius and skill of a trained lawyer, able 
to make the best possible showing of either a good or bad cause. 


On page 1 of this report occurs the following statement: 
In the twenty years from 1871 €o 1891 we paid for these necessary articles— 


Referring to tin and terne plates— 


to foreigners the immense sum of $307,341,404 exclusive of freights and im- 
porters’ profits, upon a total importation of 3.622. 750 gross tons. 

The use of this money was unnecessarily lost to us, taken from the chan- 
nels of our own trade. 


This contention is based on the theory that trade in the ab- 
stract,is a fraud and that commerce, except within certain geo- 
graphical lines, is a swindle. This is the oldest sophism of pro- 
tection. There is nota gens ema on this floor to whom it does 
notoccur thatin all probability there was not a dollar of American 
money left this country in payment for this tin plate. It is well 
known that these millions of dollars’ worth of tin plate was paid 
for in American corn, wheat, cotton, beef, and other products of 
our American farms. Trade is an exchange of the products of 
labor and the bill of exchange issued in the purchase of one prod- 
uct becomes in the course of commerce an order for some other 
product. Itshould be noted, however, that, at $5.30 per box, the 
present price of tin-plate including the duty, this $307,341.75 
would buy 58,000, boxes, while with the duty remitted the 
same sum would buy 84,000,000 boxes. In other words, on the 
basis of present prices the $307,341,750 worth of the products of 
American labor would procure in exchange 26,000,000 more boxes 
of tin plate without the duty than with it. 

On page 2 of this report statistics are given in which it is 
made to a poar that in 1873 the New York price of the best 
quality of [C coke tin plates had risen to $14.50 per box. Fol- 
lowing this is the claim that to escape this extortion tin-plate 
works were established at Wellsville, Ohio, and at Leechburg 
and Demmler, Pa.; that this effort at American manufacture so 
reduced the price that in 1878 the price of coke plates had fal- 
len to $5.18 per box. Then follows this statement: 


The extent to which we have been robbed by the extortinate profits filehed 
from us by foreign manufacturers during all the years of our dependence 
e them for our tin plate supply may readily be inferred from these fig- 

es. 

Foreing a coincidence to stand for cause and effect is a com- 
mon form of Wa What are the real facts? I may say in 
passing that recollection of the production of tin plate in 
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commercial quantities at the time and places indicated in this 
report seems to have passed from the memory of the oldest tin- 
plate consumers in the country. First, the New York price of 
coke tin in 1873 was the currency price, which was from 10 to 12 
per cent above coin prices, while the price quoted for 1878 was 

ractically the coin price, our currency having reached par. 
Next, let it be kom in mind that pig tin and pig iron are the raw 
materials from which tin paes are made,and that the years 
1873 and 1878 have been selected for the purpose of comparison 
of prices. The price of pig tin on the Liverpool market in 1864 
was £87, or, approximately, $435 per ton. In 1872 the price had 
risen to £159, or $745 per ton. In 1878 it had fallen to £52, or 
$260 per ton. In 1871 the lowest price of pig iron on the Phila- 
delphia market was $31 per ton. In 1872 it rose to $53 per ton, 
and in 1878 it fell to $16.50 per ton, In 1865, according to the 
statistics on page 18 of this same minority report, the average 
rice of coke plates on the Liverpool market was 27s. 3d., or 
95.78 per box. In 1873 the price had risen until at the highest 
point it stood 40s., or $9.73 per box, and in 1878 it had fallen 
until at the lowest point it stood 13s., or $3.16 per box. From 
1854 to 1872 the price of pig tin rose 71 per cent. From 1872 to 
1878 it fell 65 per cent. From 1871 to 1872 the price of pig iron 
rose 71 per cent. From 1872 to 1878 it fell 69 per cent. From 
1865 to 1873 the price of tin plate rose 60 per cent. From 1873 
to 1878 it fell 69 per cent. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, it is capable of mathematical demon- 
stration that tin plate has gone up and down in the market just 
as the pig iron and pig tin out of which it is made have gone up 
and down in the market. A study of the history of the tin-plate 
market for twenty-five years shows that the one has followed the 
other with unvarying constancy. The duty on tin plate and the 
premium on gold in 1873 fully account for the differences be- 
tween New York and Liverpool prices when comparisons are 
applied to the same grade of tins. All the talk with which we 
are regaled about our being at the mercy of some foreign trust 
or monopoly or combination is pure assumption. I challenge 

entlemen to point to a single anthenticated instance when the 
foreign tin-plate market was dominated by a meretricious influ- 
ence, or when there has been a rise or fall in pric3s not traceable 
directly to entirely natural and legitimate causes. 

Pages 6 and 7 of this reportare devoted to an effort to show that 
the act of 1890 has not appreciably increased the cost of tin plate 
to the American consumer. The average price in New York of 
IC coke tins for the year 1884 was $4.72; for 1885, $4.42; for 1886, 
$4.27; for 1887, $4.32; for 1888, 84.35, and for 1889, $4.35. Now, 
the act increasing the duty from 1 cent a pound to 2.2 cents a 
poon was approved October 1, 1890. The average price in New 

ork for IC coke tins for the month of April, 1890, was $4.32; 
for July, 84.45; for October, the month in which the act was 
approved, $5.20; for November, $5.25; for December, $5.15; for 
January,.1891, $5.40; from 5 to July, 1891, $5.40; from July 
1, 1891, to December 31, $5.33, and from January to June of the 
presənt year, $5.28. These quotations, the accuracy of which 
will not be disputed, show the effect of the act of 1890 on the 
price of tin plate, and are a sufficient answer to the contention 
that that act has not materially increased prices. N 

But, Mr. Chairman, there has been a positive effect from that 
act not disclosed by these statistics. The increase of the price 
of tin plate consequent upon the passage of that act, has resulted, 
as increase of duties generally does, in a decrease in the quality 
of tin plate. Producers are compelled to accommodate them- 
selves to the exigencies of the trade. Prior to the act of 1890 
the canning industries of the country used a quality of IC coke tins 
of which 112sheets, 14 by 20, made the standard box of 108 pounds. 
In the effort to procure the same surface of wrapper without 
paying the entire $1.29 increase of duty on the standard box, can- 
ners and packers have bought and 5 8 tin plates of which a box 
of 112 sheets, 14 by 20, weighs from 65 to 100 pounds. Thus one 
of the effects of the law is to compel the use of an inferior wrap- 
per in the fruit, vegetable, and meat canning industries. The 
quality of the N is of prime importance in the pressrva- 
tion of canned goods. What effect the use of the lighter and 
thinner wrapper will have on the trade remains to be seen. Cer- 
tain it is that with those engaged in these industries the question 
is a troublesome and perplexing one. It is for them at best a 
hazardous experiment, and well illustrates the vice of Govern- 
ment recklessly projecting its power into the private enterprises 
of the people. [Applause.] 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, this enforced use of a lower quality 
of tin plate answers further the claim that the increase of duty 
has not actually increased the cost to the consumers, and together 
with the lower cost of pig iron and the improved Welsh pro- 
cesses of manufacture, fully accounts for the fact that while the 
duty was increased 1.2 cents per pound, the price has only in- 
creased about$lper box. There is no power in tariffs to decrease 
either the cost or the price of the articles on which they are 
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‘levied. Both may be decreased in spite of tariffs, and I repudi- 
ate the insolent assumption that lays every triumph of human 
skill and every victory of human invention under contribution 
and credits them to the effect of tariff laws. [Applause.] 

Mr. DALZELL. I would like to ask the gentleman aquestion 
for information. Are we to understand him as conceding that 
there has been a reduction in the price of tin plates, and that 
this reduction is to be attributed first to improved processes and 
secondly to the inferior quality of the product? 

Mr.S V. Improved processes outside of the United 
States. 

Mr. DALZELL. Outside of the United States? 

Mr. SHIVELY. And there has been a reduction of price to 
people living outside of the United States, while there has been 
an increase to papig, living inside of the United States. 


Mr, DALZE he gentleman means since the passage of 
the McKinley bill? 
Mr. SHIVELY. The gentleman knows well that while the 


increase of duty in that bill did not go into effect until July 1, 
1891, the law actually went into effect on the market, with its 
approval October 1, 1890. The gentleman will hardly attempt to 
base an argumenton the difference between the price of tin plate 
the day before the increase of duty went into effect and the price 
the day after. The postponement by the act of 1890 of the tak- 
ing effect of the increase of duty on tin plate until the following 
July made tin plate at once the subjectof speculation. <A strug- 
gle ensued on all sides toescape the approaching increase of duty 
y securing a supply before July 1. Competition was trans- 
ferred from sellers to buyers. In the scramble and competition 
for the entire visible supply the price of tin plate rose in the 
market months before the increase of duty actually went into 
effect, for precisely the same reasons that the price of pig tin 
is advancing in the market to day. You incorporatedin the act 
of 1890 a provision that on and after July 1, 1893, pig tin shall 
be subject to a duty of 4 cents per pound. The effect of this 
legislation has already been precipitated on the market. The 
price of pig tin has advanced 3 cents a pound within the last 
month. uyers mistakenly imagine that though the price 
should rise to 30 cents a pound the any: before the daty goes 
into effect it must stand at 34 cents the day after the 
climbing process has begun. This will continue, with occa- 
sional reaction, until the day the duty goes into force, when, in- 
stead of the price increasing 4 cents a pound, it will probably 
recede, because the effect of the law will have been more than 
discounted in the market. My position is that the act of 1890 
increased the price of tin plate from the day it went on the 
statute book, and I admit that since that time, by reason of im- 
proved processes of production and the lower cost of pig iron, 
and not use of your tariff law, but in spite of it, tin plate has 
one down in pose to all people except those living in the United 
tates. [App ause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. The act of 1890, known as the McKinley bill, 
had no connection, in your judgment, with the reduction of the 
price of tin pee to foe ee outside of the United States? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Now, would it be any substantial advantage 
to the gentleman if I should admit that it had? 

Mr.DALZELL. Well, I am asking the question. If the gen- 
tleman does rot care to answer : 

Mr. SHIVELY. I submit that I have already answered that 
question. 

Mr. DALZELL. All right. 

Mr. SHIVELY. On page 7 of the minority report statistics 
are given to show that the price of tin plate for 1891 was only 
60 cents a box more than the average price for the eleven years 
ending with 1891. It is claimed that this increase is only “a 
little more than fifty-five one-hundredths of a cent per pound,” 
and then follows the usual calculations as to the increased cost 
of atincup. It is all very pleasant to reduce these sums to frac- 
tions and refer to them as trifles, but after all this is done the 
equity still remains uncha and unchangeable that requires 
that these trifles be left in the pocketof the man who earns them, 
instead of boing age by law to the pocket of the man who 
does not earn them. 8 

In preparing the majority report on this bill, Mr. Chairman, 
we saw fit to insert an extract from the report of the Tin-Plate 
Consumers' Association of the United States,“ issued December 
10, 1891, showing the effect of the increase of duty by the act of 
1890 on the industry of its members. In an effort to break the 
force of the statements contained in that extract the minority 
repor, on page 6, characterizes the consumers’ association as a 
‘‘ free-trade organization,” and refers to its members as im- 
as consumers.” Now, this organization 
needs no ign RF no ee basa ae Its . ou public 

roperty. e roll of its mem 0 ublio inspec- 
Roane Theva here a list of its Ap aSa PAAS a the names 
of representatives from nearly every State in the Union, At 


porters masque 


least one-half of its members are Republicans. Its membership 
consists of both protectionists and tariff reformers. They are 
not professional politicians, but practical business men, in con- 
stant contact with the markets, and vigilant observers of the 
conditions of trade. They are the canners, the packers, the tin- 
ware manufacturers, the tin-roofers of the country. They cut 
up in their factories over half of the 350,000 tons of tin and terne 
plates consumed in the United States every year. In short, 
these men represent an investment of American capital, an em- 
ployment of American labor, and pay a volume of American 
wages so much vaster in extent than the entire tin-plate indus- 
try of the whole world as to scarcely suggest comparison. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

The extract from the report of this association, which report 
is set out in full in the appendix to the majority report on this 
bill, is as follows: 

It is a matter of business that since the McKinley bill was passed we have 
had to pay over $10,000,000 more for the tin plates we use in our factories and 
workshops, and that the present duty will add every year over 000,000 to 
the cost of our raw material. It is a matter of business, and not of politics, 
that up to the present moment not one sheet of coke tins, which constitutes 
over half our entire requirements, has yet been put on the market by the 
American manufacturers, and that the present output of all kinds does not 
constitute 1 per cent of the entire consumption of tin plate in America. 
Again, it is a matter of business that the lots produced have roy N 
obtainable at prices considerably aboye what the same quality can be im- 


ported at, even under the increased duty. We consider, and will 


with us, that the whole question is a most serious one to our interests, and 
the interests of the entire country, and open to the closest scrutiny and care- 
ful business watchfulness. 

On page 6 of the minority report we are informed that— 


The majority have been grossly misled when they accepted on trust and 
indorsed the wild statement of the free-trade or tion known as “The 
Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association of the Uni States" to the effect that 
Biroz! oe duty will add every year over $15,000,000 to the cost of our raw 

Why, Mr. Chairman, placing our annual consumption of tin 
and terne plate at 680,000,000 pounds, the present duty of 2.2 
cents per pound amounts to $14,960,000. No one pretends that 
our so-called American tin plate is sold any cheaper than the 
imported article. And when it is considered that profits to the 
merchant must cover the capital invested in the duty as well as 
that invested in the plates, it becomes clear that the absolute 
accuracy of these consumers’ contention is not a matter of con- 
jecture or opinion, but a matter of plain figures. 

Again says this report: è 

And while on this subject we may as well say that the majority have been 
misled also by this same so-called consumers’ association when they adopt 
the statement “that upto the present moment not one sheet of coke tin, 
which constitutes one-half our entire requirements, has yet been put on the 
markets by American manufacturers.“ The United States Iron and Tin- 
Plate Manufacturing Company at Demmler, in Allegheny County, Pa., are 
American manufacturers, When this statement was e they had manu- 
factured and put on the markets bright tin plates, which, by the end of De- 
cember, 1891, aggregated 118,384 pounds. 

The claim of the consumers’ association was made December 
10, 1891, and related to coke tins. These are the quality used in 
the canning industriesof the country. The plates reported from 
the Demmler works are plates known as the charcoal brand, not 
coke plates, and not a box of which can be bought for less than 
from $6 to $7, while the same brand of plates sell in the open 
market for $3.50. And the progress being made by the Demm- 
ler Company in the manufacture even of these charcoal plates 
may be inferred from the fact that while for the quarter ending 
December 31 they report 118,384 pounds, for the succeeding 
quarter, ending March 31, they report only 33,441 pounds. 

The sneer at this association as a free-trade organization is 
harmless, as there are many good people in this country who can 
not be convinced that even commercial freedom is a crime. The 
charge that its members are importers is equally harmless when 
we know that nine-tenths of the so-called American tin-plate man- 
ufacturers are in the same sense importers of black sheets. For 
genuine American character I confidently place the members of 
the Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association of the United States against 
the members of that other organization known as the American 
Tin-Plate Manufacturers’ Association. The former speak in 
defense of American industries built up by years of patient care, 
management, and toil. The latter speak for a license to prey 
on these American industries, and impeach the patriotism of 
every man who resists their demands. The vital difference in 
principle is that the former, at the most, ask to be permitted 
to keep that which is their own, while the latter claim a license 
to take that which is not their own. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] . 

The minority report contends that the failure to successfully 
manufacture tin plate in this country prior tothe act of 1890 was 
due tothe difference in es between the United States and the 
foreign competitor, which, in the words of the report,“ amounted 
to more than 100 per centagainst us,” It has come to sre that 
every application to Congress for a license to collect tribute from 
the American people runs in the name of American labor. Iin- 


- 
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vite attention to a schedule of wages paid in the tin-plate in- 
dustry-of Wales, taken from a 5 1 delivered by D. White- 
house, of Wales, November 30, 1886: 


For eight-hour shifts: Per week. 
Washmen ...... — 814. 10 
Tinners 14.10 


Doublers 9. 60 
Dit ig th Senet rea skeen sel papas PE A SA Op skip ge fart aya op a LN ae 8. 69 
Behinders (boys) SEE . ee SN AES Fs 4. 50 


There is no reason for doubting the accuracy of these statis- 
tics. They are fully confirmed by reports of our consular service. 
In fact I have seen a sworn transcript of the pay roll of a leading 
tin-plate factory in Wales, taken from the ks of the fac- 
tory in January of the present year, showing the present wages 
to ni higher than those indicated in the table I have quoted. It 
should bə remembered that the tin-plate workers of Wales are 
the best organized labor in the world. The boys on reaching a 
certain age are registsred in the union, the discipline of which 
is absolute and perfect. The boys work as behinders in the 
rolling mills, but under the rules of the union are not permitted 
in the tinning department. One of the proprietors of a Phila- 
delphia tin-plate factory or 3 who had personally 
investigated the conditions of tin-plate production in Wales re- 
cently assigned to meas aground of substantial advantage to him 
over his foreign competitor the fact that the labor unions of 
Wales rigidly keep up the rate of wages while the highest-priced 
man that he had in his Philadelphia factory received only $9 

r week. So far from the difference between wages in the 

nited States and Wales being 100 per cent against us, I submit 
that the rate of wages paid in Wales compares most favorably 
with the wages paid in the iron and steel industry of the United 
States, and all arguments based on a wide margin of difference 
in wagés are absolutely without foundation in fact. 

This minority report further says: < 

Itmust be borne in mind that the establishment of such an industry 
quires large capital as well as time within which to erect the necessary 
plants and machinery, and requires, too, the experience which is necessary 
to perfect success. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, capital, time, and experience are all that 
are required to rebuild the Tower of Babel and reconstruct the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon. [Laughter.] The only difficulty 
is that under this partnership between the Government and the 
American tin-plate producers the American people are to pay 
for all the loss of capital that attends the enterprise; they are 

uired to pay for all the loss of time that attends the enter- 
prise and stand all the loss by experiments that may attend the 
enterprise, while the American tin-plate producers are only re- 
quired to harvest whatever of profits may flow from the enter- 
prise. [Applause.] 

On page 12 of this report is a statement as follows: 

Already at least $3,000,000 have found investment in this ind . Proot 
of these statements will be fund in letters from manufacturers to Ayer, 
now on file in the Treasury Department. : z 

This introduces us to the report by the special agent of the 
Treas Department. Here itis [exhibiting it]. Itis entitled 
Special report to the Secretary of the Treasury by Ira Ayer, 
special agent, Treasury Department, relative to the manufacture 
of tin and terne plates and the growth of the tin-plate industry 
in the United States, from the passage of the act of October 1, 
1890, to April 23, 1892.” 

It is a unique document, and furnishes the information on 
which the minority report is based. Of course, if the Govern- 
ment is to go into partnership with private enterprises, it is 
essential that it should have some source of reliable informa- 
tion. It seems, however, that the Government is not only to 
guaranty high prices and ample profits to the American tin- 
plate producers, but also to pay the advertising bills of these 
gentlemen, and stand all the expense of defending their fran- 
chise. This is pretty clearly indicated by the circular letter 
sent by Col. Ayers to the American manufacturers, calling for 
reports as to their progress in making tin plate. A copy of that 
letter appears on page 24 of this report, and concludes as follows: 

The eke Porn 5 information is sought for the use of Hon. JOHN DALZELL, of 
the United States House of Representatives, and others, it being understood 
that the subject will come before Congress for discussion, possibly, during 
the present week, 

Applause and laughter on the Democratic side]. 
n page 39 of this report is a summary of the American tin- 
pas actories, present and prospective. They are numbered 
rom 1 to 44. No. 1 of this summary runs as follows: 

American Tin and Terne Plate Com: , Philadel - 
facture January, 1892. Buy black N Two . ti 5 
Estimated investment, 25,000; estimated yearly capacity, 2,500,000 pounds. 

Two Leyshon tinning machines, Mr. Chairman, can be pur- 
chased at the outside figures for $1,800, and only reckless ex- 
„ could make the plant here described cost more than 

„500. 


No. 3 is reported thus: 

Anderson Tin Plate Company, Anderson, Ind. Begau manufacture De- 
cember 1. 1891. Buy American lack plates. Two Morewood tin ning stacks. 
Estimated investment, Sh; estimated yearly capacity, 4,000,000 pounds, 

The Morewood is an old Welsh tinning pot, the patent on 
which has expired,and two of which can be delivered at vod 
point east of the Mississippi River for $1,200. A Honing aag 
is a tinning pot with the necessary smokestack attachment. 
This company is reported as buying American black plates. To 
my personal knowledge they are buying and using imported 
blac pincer. 4 

No. 7: 

Cincinnati C ting Company, Piqua, Ohio. Began manufacture Feb- 
ruary 1, 1892. Buy black plates from Piqua Rolling Mill 9 (allied). 
One Morewood machine: Estimated imvestment, $2,000; estimated 
yearly capacity, 750,000 pounds. 

Observe the business principle illustrated by these three re- 
ports: First, an investment of $25,000 produces annually 2,500,000 
pounds of tin plate, or 100 pounds to each dollar invested; sec- 
ond, an investment of $20,000 produces annually 4,000,000 pounds 
of tin plate, or 200 pounds to each dollar invested; third, an in- 
vestment of $2,000 produces 750,000 pounds of tin plate annually, 
or 375 pounds to each dollar invested. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Will the gentleman permit me? I think he 
a possibly made a slip of the tongue. It is not $2,000, but $20,- 


Mr. SHIVELY. In the last item to which J called attention 
Mr. DALZELL. The Anderson Tin Plate Company—that is 


$20,000. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I am now referring to the Piqua works. 

Mr. DALZELL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Now, I submit to the committee this prob- 
lem in proportion: If with an investment of $2,000 each dollar 
produces 375 pounds of tin plate, and with an investment of $20,- 
000 each dollar produces 200 pounds of tin plate, and with an in- 
vestment of $25,000 each dollar produces 100 pounds of tin plate; 
how large must the investment be that each dollar may produce 
no tin plate at all? [Laughter and applause.] : 

There is yet another feature of this summary worthy of atten- 
tion. Here is reported the St. Louis Stamping Company with 
an investment of $400,000. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is the Neidringhaus factory? 
Mr. SHIVELY. Yes; that isthe Neidringhaus factory. Now, 


this is an old establishment. It hasbeen for years making gran- ~ 


ite ware. The tin plate attachment is but a slender part of its 
cost. Again, here is reported the United States Iron and Tin 
Plate Manufacturing Company, at Demmler, Pa., with an in- 
vestment of $450,000. This is an old plant. The Demmler Com- 
pany have been for years manufacturing galvanized sheet iron 
and sheet steel. That is their principal business to-day. Yet 
for the purpose of making a good showing the investments of 
these two companies, and others of a similar character in this 
summary, are flung into this reporttoswell the total investment 
to the alleged $3,193,000. [Applause.] 

Again, in this summary are reports of establishments as tin- 
plate factories which never have made tin plate, are not making 
tin plate to-day, and have no intention of making tin plate, 
Then here, for instance, is the Keystone Tin Plate Company 
reported with two tinning pots and $4,000 invested. Tomy A sick 
sonal knowledge they have but one tinning pot, have closed their 
factory and offered it for sale. Here is the N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany of Philadelphia reported with an investment of $400,000, 
erecting rolling mills and twenty-four tinning stacks, with an 
annual capacity of 34,000,000 pounds. Now, Col. Ayer was in 
Philadelphia and made an investigation. He had every oppor- 
tunity to know just what this company was doing. Yet I say 
to you, after tones investigation made a few days ago, that 
all in the world there is of this industry is a title to a vacant 
lot. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Option at that? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I will not say that. Such, Mr. Chairman, 
is the character of information assembled by the Treasury De- 
partment in defense of the Government partnership with a 

litical tin-plate industry. A partisan press may be excused 

or growing exuberant at times over the progresso! this industry 
when the Government itself lends its official sanction to the 
romulgation of flagrant misstatement and unqualified fiction. 
the mean time the sheet-iron and sheet-steel rolling mill men 
of the United States are not making tin plates in quantities to in 
any manner effect the supply. They prefer to use the high dut 
on tin plate to press their granite ware on the market at hig 
prices as a substitute for tinware. They prefer to use the terne- 
plate duty to press their heavy gauge galvanized sheet iron on 
the market for roofing purposes at prices 25 per cent higher 
per pound than terne plate sells for to people living outside of 
the United States, though terne plate is vastly the superior 
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article for roofing purposes. And in doing this these men are 
doing as business men precisely what the Government, by the 
the act of 1890, invited them todo. They use the duties pre- 
scribed in that act to maintain and increase the cost to the 
American people of the products of old American industries 
rather than to establish a new one. 

Granite ware may be substituted for tin plate and galvanized 
sheet iron for terne plate, but where does leave the canning 
and packing industries of the country in which tin plate is an 
absolutely indispensable article? Are large and growing Amer- 
ican industries which have been built up by patient effort in 

ite of tariffs to be sacrificed to the cupidity of men who use 
the tariff on tin and terne plate to increase their exactions from 
the people on galvanized roofing iron? Here are letters from 
over one hundred owners of factories throughout the United 
States which use tin and terne plate. I will not take the time of 
the committee to read them, but gentlemen can inspect them 
for themselves.. These letters tell the story of the disastrous effect 
of the increase of duty on tin and terne plate on their industries. 
It is a most remarkable state of affairs when prudent business 
men feel compelled to admit that their business is languishing, 
their sales decreasing, and their labor being dismissed from em- 
ployment. Nothing but the peculiar malevolence of the legisla- 
tion of 1890 could reconcile men tosuch admissions. Yet these let- 
ters show that in a large number of factories the wages of their 
men have been reduced. In others the number of men employed 
has been reduced. Others have felt compelled to shift their 
capital into other enterprises. Others have reduced their sales 
and surrendered their export trade to more favored foreign com- 
petitors. Itison these canning, packing, tinware-manufasturing, 
and tin-roofing industries that the yoo duty of $15,000,000 a 
year falls with crushing weight. ese industries all employ 
American labor. Some of the factories are of modest pretensions, 
in which employer and employè cut up tin plate side by side. They 
are e merican enterprises, and I protest against their be- 
ing sacrificed both in their factories and in their markets to that 
audacious, 1 and insolent mendicancy that stalks about 
this Capitol in the stolen livery of American industry, and in 
the name of American labor demands license to pillage the 

urses of the American people in the name of American patriot- 
fom. [Loud ape on the Democratic side.] 

I do not contend, Mr. Chairmain, that the real tin-plate in- 
dustry can not be naturalized in the United States. In my 
judgment it can be, it ought to be, and eventually will be. We 

ave here every raw material necessary in the production of tin 
plate that Wales has. The rolling mills of this country arenow 

roducing nearly a quarter of a million tons per year of the 
heavier gauge sheet iron and steel. To roll the sheets to the 
thinner gauge and finer quality, and coat them with tin, or tin 
and lead, solves the problem in so far as the mechanical process 
is concerned. But the tin-plate industry will not be naturalized 
in the United States by fiats of Congress. It will not be natur- 
alized by men who depend on the caprices of politics or the ex- 
pedients of legislation. It will not be done by men who assign 
only a part of their producing capital to producing tin plate and 
the rest to political cam When it is naturalized it 
will be done by men of boldness, energy, skill, and self-reliance 
making an intelligent application of 9 business princi- 
ples and business methods to the natural advantages which this 
country presents. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Had the American ple been left to contribute voluntarily 
tothe American tin-plate producing experiment and, had they 
so contributed with the same result that has attended the con- 
tributions forced from them under the act of 1890, the whole 
matter might be regarded in the vent of a rare and expensive 
joke. But the representativesof hundreds of American factories 

oreseeing with the unerring sagacity of practiced and practical 
business men the inevitable effect of that legislation on the tin 
and terne plate consuming industries of the country, earnestly 
petitioned the Fifty-first Co ss against it. Their protests 
were made in vain. The petitions of present, active, growing, 
self-sustaining, and profitable American industries were ignored 
in deference to a prospective, conjectural, and experimental 
enterprise, with results too serious to be ignored or flippantly 
winked aside. As a single illustration, I hold in my hand a list 
of eight representative Ameriean tin-can factories. The pay 
rolls of these eight factories show a total of wages paid for the 
first four months of 1891 of $82,356.47. The pay rolls of the same 
factories show a total of wages paid for the corresponding four 
months of the present year of $39,791.18, or a total loss of wages 
to labor of $42,789.29. The loss in wagesin this short time in 
these factories alone is asum eight times larger than the labor 
cost of tinning or dipping the entire tin and terne plate product 
reported to the Treasury Department for the nine months end- 


ing March 31. 
Fang is the process by which in recevt ye*rs millious of 
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dollars’ worth annually of small fruits and vegétables are pre- 


served for domestie consumption and the export trade. The tin 
can is the indispensable wrapper for the preservation and hand- 
ling of this farm and garden produce. There is practically no 
substitute for it. Its use has n a prime factor in developing 
an American system of intensive farming as against our system 
of extensive farming or cereal production. It is becoming avory 
year a more vital economy to the American farm. The rapi 
development of this form of industry and the vast growth of our 
canned-goods trade are among the remarkable industrial phe- 
nomena of recent times. This cheap and safe wrapper has con- 
tributed not a little to soften the harsh environments gradually 
gathering about American agriculture. To enhance by law the 
cost of this wrapper is to sacrifice the industry which its use has 
made pozsible. The act of 1890, by increasing the price of tin 
plate, not only arrested the progress, but has menaced the future 
of thecanning industry. It notonly lessens itsdomestic market, 
butnarrowsitsforeigntrade. It is no answer tosay that the draw- 
back provisions of the law protect the exporters. As set forth 
in letters to which I have called attention, the great body of 
those engaged in the fruit and vegetable canning industry are 
smallshippers. They testify in these letters that the cost of 
collecting the drawback on each shipment renders the draw- 
back clause valueless to them and some of them have surrendered 
their export trade. It is folly to talk about the increased cost 
of a can being only a trifle, when that trifle, however trifling it 
may be, is sufficient to give the market to the rival who is not 
required to pay it. [Applause.] 
he effect of the increased duty on tin and terne plates, Mr. 

Chairman, by the act of 1890, is no longer a matter o Prophecy 
or conjecture, It has not naturalized the tin-plate industry. 
The best that it shows is a slender tinning attachment to an 
alien industry. It has not increased employment for American 
labor. It has disorganized old and self-sustaining American in- 
dustries.. It has compelled a revision of price lists. It has 
lessened the potentiality of American capi It hascompelled 
the shifting of American industrial investments. It has thrown 
American labor out of employment. It has reduced American 
wages. Ithas menaced the progress of acanning industry fraught 
with almost infinite possibilities to American agriculture. It 
has cleared the way for foreignrivals to take our export canned- 
pos trade. Viewed from every standpoint consistent with the 
nterests of American industry, the dignity of American states- 
manship, and the requirements of American patriotism, the in- 
crease of the duty on tin and terne plates by the act of 1890 has 
proven to be the most vicious, reckless, and profligate perver- 
sion of the Federal taxing power in the whole history of the 
Government, and for this reason we by this bill demand its re- 
peal and fix an early day when these articles of such necessary 
and universal consumption among the American people shall be 
remitted to the free list. [Loud and long-continued applause on 
the Demecratic side.] : 


Duty on Tin Plate, ete. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS L. BUNTING, 


OF NEW YORK., 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 16, 1892. 


aph 209 of section 


tin plate, terne plate and paragr: 
2 reduce the revenue. and for other purposes 


ed “An act 

Mr. BUNTING said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Before proceeding to discuss the real ques- 
tion to which I propose to turn my attention I want tonote afew 
of the suggestions made by the gentleman who first occupied the 
floor to-day [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR]. There were two points 
which he seemed 1 to emphasize. One was that this 
special tariff which up here for discussion is not a tax; the 
other was that competition lowers the cost of articles in this 
country. I happen to have before me the reportof Ma. McKin- 


ley, acompanying the introduction into this House of the bill 
imposing, among other things, this tax on tin plate. In this re- 
port he says: 


So large a proportion of our sugar is imported that the home production 
of sugar does not materially affect the price; and the duty is therefore a 


tax which is not only added to the price of the imported but of the domestic 
uct, Which is not true of duties imposed on articles produced or made 
ere substsntielly to the extent of our wants. 
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Now, it is a conceded fact that we were Machetes 10 per cent 
of the sugar consumed in this country at that time; ye accord- 
ing to the great apostle of protection, it was nevertheless a tax 
that we were paying upon sugar. According tothe late reports 
upon the 88 of tin plate we find that we are producing 
less than 1 per cent; hence, it follows naturally that it is a tax 
npon tin plate which we are paying in the shaps of duty. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side]. > 

Now, allow me to refer briefly to that other argument of the 
gentleman, namely, that competition lowers the price of an ar- 
ticle. I remember sitting in the gallery here two years ago, be- 
fore my ambition was bold enough to picture myself down here 
occupying one of these seats; and I heard a speech delivered by 
that eloquent Republican from Ohio, Mr. Butterworth, in whic 
he made this point: That competition never lowers the creative 
cost of anything. And he carried out his logic by assuming that 


there were nine shoemakers sitting upon the same bench en- 
gaged in work, and that one of them could not make a pair of 
ts cheaper than any of the others unless he could discover 


some little device whereby to save labor and thus get the start 
of his competitors. 

I am emboldened at this time to draw into the discussion a lit- 
tle history of the reduction of the creative cost of an article, in 
which I happen to be interested as a manufacturer, which is the 


product of canned goode. 
Forty years ago the preserving of fruits and vegetables by way 
of the hermetically- call 


ed can was aninfant 5 prac 

an American discove Cans were made entirely by hand wi 
the crudest kind of tinsmith tools. Three men could not turn 
out over one hundred cans each, or three hundred per day, at a 
labor cost of $2.50 per one hundred, or 30 cents per dozen; a boy 
could carry them to the storehouse on his back in two trips. 
Now, by the use of machinery, three men will turn out one hun- 
dred thousand better made cans per day. The labor cost is thereby 
reduced to less than 1 cent per dozen. This great output can 
scarcely be loaded onto two freight cars. Twenty years ago 
corn was cut from the cob by hand at a cost of 10 cents per 
bushel; two bushels an hour for a boy was a good average. 

Now, by means of one simple machine a boy will cut 75 bush- 
els per hour and do much better work. Ten years ago pease 
were . hand and the labor cost was from 10 to 15 cents 
per gallon. Now we have a machine which, attended by one man 
and two boys, will shell as many pease as five hundred women in 
a day, or 1,800 bushels in ten hours, at a labor cost of less than 
one-eighth of a cent per gallon. Twenty-five years ago cans 
were filled by hand, the cooking was done in the crudest man- 
ner, and the capping was done by the tise of the common solder- 
ing iron. Through improved facilities and machinery twenty 
two hands out of every twenty-five have been displaced at the 

ing table; four out of every five have been displaced in the 
cooking department, and twelve out of every fourteen have been 
displaced at the capping stands. These marked reductions in 
labor touching every feature of the business enables the packer 
to pay the farmer old 1 for produce and yet sell canned prod- 
uets, such as corn and pease, which sold twenty-five years ago 
at $6 per dozen, at $1 per dozen. 

Not only has this great industry grown up without the pro- 
tection of the Government, but in spite of a Government tax 
levied from the time it opened its doors against a raw material 
in its manufacture which constitutes one-third of their cost. A 
more wholesome lesson in denunciation of a policy which belit- 
tles our resources as a nation, our tact, genius, and push as a 
people and pleads Government aid or interference in business 
plans and industrial executions can not be found. : 

Necessity, which is the opposite of protection, is the mother of 

‘invention; civilization is the pioneer of our progress. 

Mr. Speaker, when we as a people shall succeed to a compre- 
hensive appreciation of our matchless resources as a nation—our 
mountains of mineral, boundless acres of fertility, wooded valleys 
and hills, unharnessed cataracts and waterways, which, like hu- 
man arteries, permeate the body material of a diversified conti- 
nental commerce—when we can unchain from dogmas to measure 
the possibilities of a civilization that inspires noble effort and 

_ lofty ambition, which in turn begets tact, genius, and inventive- 
ness, we shall, as a people, come to deprecate more and more pro- 
tection as perpetuated, and the country will resent more and 
more the implied stigma to its people and its bounty of a policy 
which proclaims national weakness. [Applause.] 

I wish now for a moment to call the attention of this committee 
toa little inside history connected with the tin-plate question in 
which the Administration has played a most prominent part. 
We want in the first place to understand, that those who peti- 
tioned for the increase of duty on tin plate, did not ask for it for 

the porpora of starting a business. They openly admitted, in- 

deed claimed, that they could make tin-plate at a profit under 
the old duty. 


What they wanted was to have a prospective tariff in sight so 
that they might undertake the production of tin plates, knowing 
that when they got started the foreigner could not come in and 
undersell them, as they claimed he had done twice before. 
Hence it was stipulated upon their part that if this tariff was 
forthcoming they would undertake the business at once. This 
we need to bear in mind, because it places us in this position, 
that instead of our being under nine months of this protection 
we have been under it twenty months. 

The weak subterfuge in the McKinley increasa of duty on tin 
plate was therefore the inadvertence of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in taking the petitioners at their word. Promising 
to supply the American market with domestic plates inside of 
nine months from October 1, 1890, the committee conjectured 
that no risk would be taken in allowing the proposed manufac- 
ture eight times the leeway they admitted necessary, then ask- 
ing proof of their promised fulfillment, hence the provision that 
October 1, 1897, provided the domestic makers of tin plates can 
not show that they have manufactured at least one-third the re- 
quirements of the country as measured by the importation of 
pami for any ae yonr since the application of the measure, 
ess those reëxpor in manufactured form then tin plates are 
to be free. In other words, if a borrower promises to pay his 
obligation in nine months and you volunteer to give him six 
years he ought not to complain of foreclosure. Yet this is what 
the petitioners for the increase duty on tin plates are squirming 
over. 

The Treasury Department, in order to shield the administra- 
tion from the chagrin of its premature felicitations concerning 
the establishment of a new industry, and torelieve the sheet iron 
and sheet steel trust from a present compromising difficulty and 
the ultimate overthr ow of its subsidy, is spurred to recklessness 
in lending department r department service, to re- 
lieve its party and to rescue the monopoly backing the job. 

Believing that the whole sheet steel industry, as promised, 
would add cold rolls and tinning stacks within thirty days from 
the passage of the measure, and that they would be in condition 
to supply our entire consumption of plates (6,000,000 boxes) by 
the date the new duty should take effect, July 1,1891, it was not 
surpris: that the absolute breach of faith of those concerns 
stampeded the partyin power responsible for the legislation, and 
moved it to unwarranted expedient; in order to protect itself 
from the odium of the utter collapse of this infant tin-plate 
industry. = 

In April, 1891, six months after thé enactment of the law, and 
within three months of the time when we were to be supplying 
all our wants with domestic plates there had been such a com- 
plete default on the part of the sheet-steel trust to fulfill its 

romises that the Iron Age, a leading commercial publication 
In accord with the legislation, warned the ardent advocates of 
the measure as follows: 

It must be confessed by the most ardent friends of the industry that the 

rogress thus far made in the domestic manufacture of tin plate has been 

sappointing. It had been su that a large number, if nota majority, 
of the sheet mills would add cold rolls and tinning stacks as soon as ade- 
Yo far aa we can leatn there are not many sheet manufacturers 10 be added 
to the list of terne-plate makers. * * * The friends and advocates of a 
domestic tinned-plate industry could do no better thing at this time than to 
engage in missio: work in their own ranks and induce owners of sheet 
mills to go into the b ess. The blic e: 
and the makers of sheet iron and sheet steel are stan: 
when they refuse to take u 
present rate of progress it 7. 
this country be able to supply its own tin-plate requirements. 

Thres months later, the time having expired when American 
producers of plate were to supply the market, it was found that 
not a box of tin plate was being turned out in a commercial sense. 
This fact is now confirmed by the Government returns. This 
aroused the apprehension of the Treasury Department, 
which immediately supplied in the energy of its rulings, and in 
the deceptive practice of its ugent the lack of energy on the 

art of the tin-plate industry, and a substitute for the exploded 

alsehoods of a party press. To help the infant industry which 

was to give employment to 24,000 American mechanics, the su- 
perintendent of immigration, Mr. Owens, in a letter addressed 
to Mr. Niedringhaus July 23, 1891, gives unqualified assent to 
the proposition that Welch labor might be imported under con- 
tract, in spite of the alien-contract law, to carry on the business 
of making tin plates. The following from his letter can not be 
misunderstood: 

The discussion in connection with recent legislation disclosed the fact 
that the manufacture of tin plate is not an established industry in the United 
States, and that we have but few laborersskilled inits manufacture. Skilled 
tinned-plate workers may, therefore, be imported into the United States at 
this time under contract made abroad, to follow that employment. 

This decision aroused the resentment of every labor organiza- 
tion in the country, and brought a universal protest from all 
self-respecting people, regardless of party. Soemphatic was the 
protest that the Secretary of the Treasury himself found it nec- 
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essary within one week to abrogate the decision in the following 
communication to Mr. Niedringhaus, dated July 30, 1891. Mr. 


Foster says: 
Your attention is called to the fifth section of the act entitled ‘An act to 
7 ee 8 and on of foreigners and aliens under con- 
ent to orm 


i 
pS MT reg bate eke ELI HF 
tion is made that I am not a 

any opinion as to whether skilled 

3 ogy conve can not be otherwise obtained than by the 

erstand it © purpose of Superintendent of 

Immigration i in his mirent letter’ ng you to 3 ey cmon other than 
those involved above. 

Added to this mortifying retraction, the summary of tin-plate 

roduction for the quarter ending September 30, 1891, which the 
5 did not see fit to pu at the time, disclosed the 
convincing fact that only two concerns were then manufacturing 
tin plates at all, and these only 5 1,412 boxes for the three 
months (twenty-eight days’ work for two boys with a Welsh roller 
pot) Thus was summarized over the sworn affidavits of these 
wo manufacturers the first authentic status of the tin-plate in- 
poky in the United States one year after the passing of the 
easure. Instead of supplying our tin-plate requirements, as 
predicted, the whole amount of tin plate produced at that time, 
sold wholely as samples, irrespective of cost, would supply our 
consumption, computing three hundred working days to the 
year, less than forty-two minutes. With the infant industry in 
such compromising straits heroic treatment was indeed needed 
to prevent its collapse. 

‘he Treasury Department was commensurate to the occasion. 
Failing in the matter of importing contract alien labor to carry 
on the business here, the nearest ip speed was in so construing 
the law as to have the advantage of same alien labor without 

-importing it—in other words, by importing its alien products. 
For this purpose the Department, through Mr. S , Act- 
ing Secretary, encountered no scruples in ruling that imported 
black sheets, if dipped here in imported tin, constituted Ameri- 
can tin plates. The law itself was carefully framed so as to pro- 
vide against the ble contingency of free tin plate in 1897 by 
stipulating that American black sheets, if used for stamping pur- 

and tinned afterwards, ht be counted in heading off the 

tal clause, notwithstandi clause admitted the products 

of over two hundred and old-established concerns already 
engaged in the stamping business in the United States, 

The law did not provide, however, that imported sheets sold 
for stamping 8 could be so counted. e therefore have 
the anomaly of the law on the one hand refusing to stipulate 
that certain imported material subjected to 30 per cent of domes- 
tic labor, as was the fact with stamped wares, could be termed 
an American product, while on the other hand we have a De- 
partment ruling that these same imported materials, subjected to 
5 per cent of domestic labor in simply tinning it, is an American 

roduct. On this circumventing hypothesis of the Treasury 
8 rests the magnified pretenses of the American tin- 


plate industry. 
Not until it was made ible this 1 ra, De 
make the American tinned plate a We finishing shop 


did we, as the Government reports prove, have any American 
tin plate, so called. 
What we lack on this side of the Houseis a versatile Treasury 
Department to come to our relief. [Laughter and applause.] 
Nor were these rulings as venturous and daring as the last re- 
sort of the Treasury Department in its attempt to hoodwink the 
people as to the present weak status of the industry. 
Col. Ira Ayers, special agentof the Treasury Department, has 
recently edited some ori matter printed at Government ex- 
nse, which he has dedicated to the honorable gentleman from 
ennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] and the minority. In his little 
treatise he touches on prospective American tin-mining, pros- 
pective American tin-plate mills, and inadvertently, on the sworn 
statement of tin-plate manufacturers, exposes the present insig- 
nificance of the erican tin-plate industry. 
The provision of the law under which the tion held by Mr. 
ers was created is that of section 143 of the tariff act of 1890, 
which oe that on and after October 1, 1897, tin plates and 
terne plates lighter in weight than 63 pounds por 100 square feet 
shall be admitted free of duty, unless it shall be made to appear 
to the satisfaction of the President (who shall thereupon by pro- 
clamation make known the fact) that the aggregate quantity of 
such plates lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet produced 
in the United States during either of the six 5 755 next preced- 
ing June 13, 1897, has si Pe one-third of the amount of such 
plates imported and entered for consumption for any fiscal year 
after the passage of this act and prior to said October 1, 1897. 
Under this provision the duty of agent was twofold— 
first, to secure reliable data as to imports of tin plate and terne 
plates under 63 pounds to the 100 square feet; second, to secure 
the same data with reference to the American production of 
L 


tinned plates and terne plates under 63 ponte to the 100 square 
feet, so that it could be determined on October 1, 1897, whether 
the domestic manufacture of tinned plates and terne plates of that 
weight exceeded in any one year one-third the imports of these 
same products for any one year. The following instructions, 
therefore, from Acting Secretary Spaulding, touching imports, 
were proper. He says: 
In view of the forego’ ro > 

r e 
pa I pe 109 square feet for each of the six fiscal years with 


The Acting Secretary, however, when he came to issuing or- 
ders for the summary of the American product, with character- 
2 5 bias, gave a political construction to this same provision. 

e says: 


In order to give due effect to the foregoing provisions, it is important to 
2 2 8 if oe ease of the manufacture of tin plates and terne plates in 
e Y 


It will be observed that no limit as to the weight is charged 
as to the American product, and following this loose construc- 
tion Mr. Ayers has not failed to pad his summaries so as to make 
the American product show up. We find in his exhibit made 
for the nine months ending March 31, 1892, which covers the 
entire tin-plate product of the country since the increased duty was 
5 October 6, 1890, he includes 713,600 pounds of tin and 
terne plates heavier than 63 pounds to the 100 square feet. This 
is a dexterous feat to drag in galvanized roofing iron, with a 
touch of tin and without weight limit, into the Government ta- 
bles, and which ent Ayers himself admits have no more 5 755 
tinence in the bits than would pig iron or steel rails. Yet 
this deception is by no means as flagrant an abuse of official dis- 
cretion as another scheme di ed to the practical tin-plate con- 
sumer who studies these offi statistics. 

Under the head 624 pounds per 100 square feet” is another 
devised scheme for letting into the exhibits 861,323 pounds more 
ofroofingiron. <A novice will detect at once that 100square feet of 
any kind of sheet iron or steel, coated with either tin, lead, or spel- 
ter, will not weigh apace Aes much as another 100 square feet so 
coated. The agent explains that this item in the catalogue 
means a particular brand.” When brands and not weights are 
accepted, the broad field of political discretion is sure to invite 
biased returns. Doubtless technical opportunity to brand 
instead of weigh was intended to quiet conscientious scruples in 
market returns. 

These two items barred, the aggregate amount of American 
tin and terne plate returned by vernment reports is re- 
duced one-third. Subtract from the remainder the returns of 
concerns whose reported tin-plate products were consumed in 
their own shops, and not therefore DONATA, piste: and the 
exhibits become a pitiable pretense or sham. owing the full 
returns, and what a stultifying business proposition is exposed; 
49,000 boxes, the whole American product up to date, would last 
American consumers twenty-two hours. e this industrial 
poorhouse has been producing this small amount of products 
the American consumers have been taxed $20,736,808.30 in en- 
hanced price and duty for its soppor nearly $1,000,000 for every 
hour's consumption of tin plates furnished. 

But there is a still further discrepancy in the claims set forth 
in this book. It is claimed that we are doubling up these tin- 
pap productions every quarter. That is the claim set forth by 

r. Ayers. Now, I want to show you that instead of doubling 
up, the manufacturers are falling out as fast as they get into line. 

ou will find in the first summary, September 31, 1891, five con- 
eee The first is the pioneer of the tin-plate industry, 
Cronmeyer, who reports for the first quarter 139,000 pounds; 
for thesecond quarter, 161,000; for the third quarter only 120,000, 
an actual falling off forthelastquarter. The Pittsburg Electro- 


lating Company for the first quarter reports 550,000 pounds; 
or the seco uarter, 255,000; and for the third quarter only 98,- 
000. Marshall Brothers for the first quarter report 45,000 pounds; 


for the second quarter, 259,000; and for the third quarter, none.“ 
N. & G. Taylor, “Out of business.” That covers the first 
summary; and here is the second quarter, December 31, 1891: 
William P. Simpson, of Cincinnati, second quarter, 7,500 pounds; 
third quarter only 995 pounds. Fleming & Hamilton, second 
quarter, 225,000 pounds; third quarter, ‘‘none.” The Apollo Iron 
and Steel Company, Apollo, Pa., second quarter, 31, pounds; 
third quarter,“ none.“ 

Here is the McKinley Tin Plate Company, Pittsburg, Pa. I 
have a little special report on that company. Here is a letter 
received from that company on May 26, Which says: 

When you are needing American terne, we should like to submit a sample 
of McKinley, by box or the car load. 

That was on May 26. I have a leaf here from R. G. Dun's 
Mercantile Agency, of June 4, which says: 

Pittsburg, McKinley Tin-Piate Company, limited, dissolved on vote of 
stockholders. 

[Laughter.] - 
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pig tin, and imported sheets, and imported labor, and the whole 
lant can be bought for 82,500. [Laughter.] A further induce- 
ment is that the rent is only 50 cents a day for the whole estab- 
A RESETE, and that they have the use of one arc light, on which 
erent is 60 cents aday. [Laughter.] I know whereof I speak, 
because I havo been there as a buyer. [Laughter.] 

Of the five concerns reporting for the first quarter, therefore, 
four have either gone out of business or decreased their output 
according to the returns for the third quarter, Seven out of the 
eleven-reporting for the second quarter have either gone out of 
business or decreased their output. These are the oldest estab- 
lishments in the business. What is the significance of this to a 
business man? _It simply means that the business is a sham. 
As my friend from Indiana [Mr. SHIVELY] said yesterday 
it is no trick to make tin plate. I think, however, my frien 
made one assertion that was not exactly correct when he said 
that there had been no tin plate made by American labor. 

I know that is not the fact, because the gentleman from In- 
diana and the gentleman from New York have had the honor of 
making tin plate at Philadelphia [laughter], and it was not low- 
priced labor either. [Renewed laughter.] 

Here, then, Mr. Chairman, is the infant tin-plate industry 
which has grown up under the McKinley act 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Has the gentleman figured 
out exactly what proportion of all the tin plate made in this 
country was made by the gentleman from Indiana and the gen- 
tleman from New York? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUNTING. Ihave not. I will say that the 8 
from Indiana took the place of the Welshman, and the gentle- 
man from New York took the place of the boy. The steel 
sheets were imported, as was also the tinning Bot, pig tin, and 

m oil, and we paid the Welsh inventor a royalty for the use of 

e machine. [Laughter.] : 

Mr. WARNER. Is that the only tin plate that has been made 
in this 5 7 0 5 without imported labor? [Laughier.] 

Mr. BUNTING. So far as we know, it is. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have made one sheet of tin plate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUNTING. Such is the so-called tin-plate industry which, 
under the McKinley bill, conceived in the tin-plate lies of Cro- 
nemeyer, has now been born under atot Gee ulnar | and to 
which, as an ‘‘American industry,” has now been issued fraudu- 
lent naturalization papers by the Administration. [Laughter]. 
It looks to me like a possum industry, and if you can trace any 
analogy between the demands of the industry and the recent 
purchase by the President of a pair of possums, you are at lib- 
erty to make the application. [Laughter.] 

1 wish now to get down to say a few additional words about 
our friend Taylor in Philadelphia, who is the present tin-plate 
authority on the other side of the House, and as I see that the 
8 from Philadelphia [Mr. O'NETLLI is not in his seat, 

feel that I am in no rp bee in making this reference. [Laugh- 
ter]. Here is something that has come to me quite recently, and 
in order to give the committee the benefit of the information, I 
will read a portion of a letter written by Mr. Taylor, dated April 
19, in which, speaking of the tin-plate making process, he says: 

By this process two boys can pass as many as 70 boxes of IC 14x20 in ten 
hours; you surely can not consider that there is very much expense at- 
tached to this, and we are surprised that the canners in this country do not 
consider the manufacturing of their own plates, it isso simple; and as far 
as the value is concerned, take for instance 10 14x20 coke tin, 112 sheets to 


the box, the black sheet would weigh about 100 pounds, the present value 
being 3} cents. 


1} porn for coating 

which must be added the labor. In Great Britain we understand 
that the total labor is counted at 14 cents, but in making a full calcu- 
lation we would take double the amount, namely 28 


4.33 

As the market value of these plates to-day is about $5.25, you can see there 
is a difference of $1.02 box, surely enough for the canner to consider the 
advisability of produc: his own goods. There are so few things necessary 
finished article that the cost can be easily reached, and we are 

e that if the canners of the United States would carefully consider the 
visability of producing the tin for their own consumption it would not be 

A geat while before this would be started and in time reach large propor- 
Here is a man who, we are told, proposes to go into the tin- 
plate business in a large way. The report of Mr. Ayres says 
that he proposes to put $400,000.of capital intoatin-plate plant, yet 
here he is advising his prospective patrons to go into the tin- 
late business themselves! d while he claims that he will be 
shape in a few days to turn ovt tin plates, and that two boys 
will turn out a car load every three days, we yet find him in his 
lucid business intervals writing letters to the trade like the fol- 


lowing: 
PHILADELPHIA, March 29, 1892. 
GENTLEMEN: We understand from our Mr. Green that you will be in the 
market next month fora car load of canning tin. We should be pleased to 


hear from you when youars ready to place your order, as considerable would 
be saved by a direct shipment from England, especially for a quantity of at 
least two car loads. 

Very truly, yours, 


ADRIAN PACKING Co., Adrian, Mich, 


Why does he not quit writing letters and go into the tin-plate 
business in reality? [Laughter.] He says he can make $1 per 
box and that two boys would produce seventy boxesper day 
which, at 28 cents p: box (his estimate), would amount to 819.80 
a day for labor, $9.80 for each of these boys and $70 per day profit 
for lf. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not waste any more time onsuch worth- 
less factors to this important contention. The sworn returns 
compiled by the Government make an end of their dishonest 
claimsand relieve us from chasing down phantom tin-plate mills. 


19 2 THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED. 


Protection,“ in its ordinary injustice, taxes the consumption 
of the people. As now aaveloped. it taxes production as well. 
Former tariffs forestalled the necessaries of life to guarantee in- 
dustries that were not self-supporting against natural business 
chances. The tariff of 1890 d out Government licenses to its 
favorites to take that which is not their own, against the protest 
of other industries demanding the right to keep what they have 
earned, and a strife is thus inaugurated between domestic indus- 
tries more subverting to general prosperity than any possible 
encroachment of e 

The contest which ended in the increased duty on tin plate was 
a novel interference with 6,000 self-supporting established indus- 
tries built pp by the use of cheap tin plate as their raw material, 
in order to favor an industry confessedly nonself-su porting, and 
which very fact was urged as an excuse why public charity should 
be extended towards it. 

The Government in thus granting privileges to certain indus- 
tries at the expense of others is encouraging a precedent which, 
in its simplest definition, means robbery, and which in its re- 
sults involves burdening the people to support a pauper industry 
at the blatant appeal of those whose sole 5 is to profit by 
selling supplies to the industrial poorhouse thus set up. 

This new principle in Government protection finds its first ap- 
plication in backing the speculative venture of W. C. Cronemyer, 
wha at the head of a trust, promised to go into the tin-plate 

usiness. 


N. & G. TAYLOR & Co. 


THE CASE IN A NUT SHELL. 


Economy in the cost of tin plates depend on the price of two 
i ients in its manufacture, viz: the cold rolled, pickled and 
annealed steel sheets and pig tin. These in ients represent 
the entire bulk and 90 per cent of the entire cost of tin plates as 
manufactured in Wales. i 

There are some seventy concerns in the United States turning 
out sheet steel, with an estimated capacity of 220,000 tons; these 
pee’ used both for galvanized roofing 7 and plain sheets. 

he present price of steel plates, coated with spelter, which 
costs 5.1 cents per pound, is No. 29 gauge, 86 per hundred. The 
price of IC coke plates JB grade is $5.35 per box, duty added, 
or $4.95 per hundred. The difference between the price of the 
spelter and the tin used in the coating is 38 cents, still to be taken 
from $4.95, which leaves the comparative price of the finished 
tin piat, duty paid, $4.57 on the American market, as against 
$6, the present selling price here of domestic No. 29 galvanized 
sheet steel. The vital question, therefore, is how soon will the 
sheet-iron concerns throw away an established trade to undertake 
the manufacture of a new product at a loss to them of $1.43 per hun- 
dred, which would mean a net loss to them on the basis of their 
present output of $308,000 yearly. Cronemyer . even, 
would weaken in contemplating such commercial philanthropy. 
And it has weakened, as shown by the Governmentreturns from 
his mills—which shows that with a 5 for 3,000 boxes per 
week, he oniy Parne out 85 boxes, two days’ work for two boys. 

Mr, DA LL. How many blacksheets has Mr. Cronemyer’s 
establishment turned out in the last three months? 

Mr. BUNTING. There has been no report of that. 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, yes, there has been. There has been a 
report of it filed in the ury Department. 

r. BUNTING. Well, we have not been able to see it. 

Mr. DALZELL. I merely interrupt the gentleman because I 
know he wants to be fair 

Mr. BUNTING. Certainly. 

Mr. DALZELL. And the inference that he wants his listen- 
ers to draw from his remarks is that the Cronemyer establish- 
ment has “gone back” on the tin-plate industry. Now, that 
depends not on whether they are making tin plate alone, but 
whether they are making black pata; and, therefore, I call the 
gentleman’s attention to this point so that he may be fair with 
his audience, 

Mr. BUNTING. In answer to the gentleman I will say that I 
am not so fortunately situated as he isin regard to getting re- 
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ports; the Department has not yet dedicated its reports to the 
majority of the committee. 

Mr. DALZELL. I beg the gentleman’s on 

Mr. BUNTING. I have asked Col. Ayers in person if there 
were any reports made on this topic, and he told me there were 


none. 

Mr. DALZELL. Ifthe gentleman will read Col. Ayers’ re- 
port, which is in print, he will find it bears out the statement I 
now make; and in answer to the gentleman’s inuendo against 
the Treasury Department, I want tosay that the gentleman was 
furnished on his own demand with precisely the same informa- 
tion that was furnished to me and upon a similar letter. 

Mr. BUNTING. Not if the gentleman has been furnished 
with a report on the subject of black sheets. 

But assume that the entire sheet-steel industry should turn 
their production to tin plates, these would not mofe than take 
the place of their present output of galvanized roofing iron and 
stamping steel sheets and the entire tinned-plate consumption, 
outside of roofing and stamping, must still be supplied from 
Wales. Should all of the sheet-iron mills add cold rolls and 
tanning stacks and double their present capacity they could even 
then supply only half of the present marketdemand. Howlittle 
can be expec on this score is measured by the fact that only 
nine out of the seventy sheet mills have given any attention to 
the tin-plate industry, and these, as the Commercial Bulletin re- 
marks, are the smallest on the list. The rest are combined ina 
double trust, whose object is twofold—first, to put up the price 
of galvanized roofing iron, which has just been done in the face 
of a falling market on other iron products; and, second, to com- 
pel the would-be tin-plate manufacturers to buy *‘ black sheets” 
of them for their tinned-plate products 

Mr. TURNER. Has the gentleman an official price list of 
galvanized roofing iron showing what the increase in price has 
been since the date of the McKinley law? 

ne BUNTING. Ihave and have it printed with my re- 
marks. 

‘ROMANCE AND REALITY. 

Fortunately for the opponents of the increased duty on tinned 
plates, its theory, outlined by the promises of its advocates, 
when the measure was up for discussion in the House two years 
ago, is now before us as a business proposition, which has been 
either discredited or approved by the facts of experience. 

As there was bold subterfuge practiced by the petitioners for 
the increased’ duty, so there has been a strange perversion of 
facts in the compilation of data to vindicate the assumption of 
Congress in passing the measure. 

The Po for the increased duty on tin 9 8 was a lobby 
worked by a paper concern, under the title of the American Tin 
Plate Association. A number of sheet-iron and sheet-steel con- 
cerns constituted the shadow of the organization, while its secre- 
tary, one Cronemyer, constituted its substance. 

Me. Cronemyer, as agont of aconfessed nonsupporting project, 
was potent enough in the Ways and Means Committee room of 
the Fifty-first Congress to dictate terms to two thousand bona 
fide concerns and four thousand tinware concerns, which 
had demonstrated their ability to take care of themselves, whose 
interests were jeopardized by the legislation. He ‘‘filled out the 
blank” and the committee signed it. The advance agent of a 
confessedly nonexisting industry, hence a speculative venture, 
asked the Government to guarantee his adventure against loss 
by taxing the consuming public and robbing existing self-sup- 
porting industries. 

This supple secretary issued a tract in which he asserts that 
his association was actuated by a patriotic feeling.” 

And now— 

He says— 
if this little circular should fall into the hands of a patriotic American 
lady or gentleman, we ask that you will give this question some study; it is 
a patriotic feeling, and nothing else, that instigates the members of this 
association. Will youassist them? If youdesire any further facts and fig- 
ures, address the American Tinned Plate Association.—W. C. C. 

Of all tariff job lots thrown in to liquidate the claims of spe- 
cial interests, none have proven so blindly considered or mis- 
chievous in application as the increased duty on tin plate. To 
divert $8,000,000 yearly from the people’s pockets to the enrich- 
ment and advantage of a certain branch of the iron interest di- 
rect was too palpable a robbery to be expedient, hence the peti- 
tioners, who constituted, in fact, a sheet iron and sheet steel 
combine, worked the protection scheme with a string attached 
in the name of the tin-plate industry. By a practically prohibi- 
tory duty on tin plates they utilized protection to the proposed 
tin-plate industry as a subsidy for the ironand granite ware man- 
ufacturers. It was not American tin plate, but American roof- 
ing iron and granite ware; it was not cheap tin plate, but no tin 
plate that was the aim of the Cronemyer tin plate pretense. 

The subterfuge of the American Tin Plate Association apr 
concern) was worked to success through 8 
on its part, through its secretary, to embark in the business at 


. 


once, with the further promise that within one year from the 

of the general measure, October 5, 1890, American man- 
ufacturers would be supplying the whole American demand for 
plates—6,000,000 boxes. Thisargumentused by Cronemyer found 
admission and voice in Senator ALLISON’S assertions, made in 
the Senate January 16, 1889. In answer to an inquiry from Sen- 
ator VEST, Senator ALLISON said: 


Mr. McKinley and the majority of the committee built their 
arguments on the same shabby representations. The majority 
reper. on the tariff bill, submitted to the House April 16, 1890, 
recites: 

It has been demonstrated that we can manufacture tiu plate as successfully 


as it can be done in England. Its production here suitable for all uses is no 
longer experimental. emake sheet iron and sheet steel, and it is confi- 
dential lieved that we have in the Dakotas pig tin in sufficient quantities 
for use all the tin uired for this market. It is estimated that 


making 
the establishment of an indus which would supply our market in this 
PANO would furnish steady employment to at least 24, 009 ple. The 
Ul provides that the increased duty shall not go into effect until July 1, 1801, 
dit is believed that manufacturers, encouraged by this pro) legisla- 
tion, in the mean time will adapt their plans to the new production and that 
in the end the advanced duty wilt not enhance the cost to consumers. 


Mr. ALLISON maintained in the Senate, asdid Mr. McKinley 
to a delegation from the National Canned Goods’ Association, 
that the increased duty would immediately ‘‘ depress” the price 
of tin plates to consumers. 

Here, then, we have the bold hypothesis on which the leading 
committees of the House and Senate predicated their action in 
supporting the Cronemyer clause of the McKinley measure. 
Every prediction made by theze committees has been disproved 
by the fact. It had never been demonstrated, as was asserted, 
that we could manufacture tin plate in the United States as suc- 
cessfully as it can be done in England. No success has attended 
its domestication, notwithstanding it has been nursed since 1842, 
fifty years, at a cost to consumers of many million dollars, and 
that $45,527,824.46 has been d in duty on tin plate since 1883. 
When Mr. McKinley made these assertions not a box of tin plate 
was being made in the United States, yet the demand for plates, 
owing to their cheapness and to the consequent development of 
the canning industry, was larga anore as shown by the 
imports of plates, which were in 1862 only 546,000 boxes, while 
in 1890 they were 6,000,000 boxes. Its production here was so 
dubious an experiment that Mr. McKinley found it necessary last 
October, a year later, to allay the impatience of his Ohio protec- 
tionists by 8 himself. 

The prediction as to the supply of pig tin in the Dakotas has 
proved a ALA without honor, since Senator Moody ceased 
to work the mines from his seat in the Senate Daughter}, and 
we have yet to learn of any commercial pig tin in the market of 
the Dakota: brand. The concerns who were to embark in the 
tin-plate business within thirty days and who agreed to supply 
the whole American market within one year (which limit ex- 
pired last October), are now, two years later, still blowing the 
tin horn of promise to the public and meanwhile adding to the 
reality of their iron-roofing plants. [Laughter.] The tin-plate 
industry is amyth when considered as apotent American enter- 
prise, but as a pander to the monopoly that produced it it is a 
success. With the default of the iron industry to make it in 
good faith a potentiality,as promised, vanishes the fairy predic- 
tions of Messrs. ALLISON and McKinley, and the prospect also 
of American tin plase, except as a life-preserver of the sheet- 
steel trust. [Applause. 

The Government summaries published for the nine months 
ending March 31 and quoted in the minority report show that 
5,240,830 pounds of tin plate and terne plates has bon produced. 
The same report gives our average yearly consumption of tin 
plate and terne plates at 678,000,000. Hence the domestic man- 
ufacturers are now supplying less than 1 per cent of consump- 
tion, and the whole output for the nine months would last 
American consumers just twenty-two hours. 

Even this poor showing must be discounted when it is known 
that black sheets, used for stamping and tinning, are tin plates 
according to the provisions of the law, and that the Treasury 
Department holds that imported sheets, if dipped here in im- 
ported tin, also constitute ‘‘ American” tin plates. The returns 
to the Government permit also a manufacturer of black plates to 
return his product as sold for stamping, while these same sheets 
may be returned by another concern that manufactures them 
into tin plates, thus duplicating the same product in the Govern- 
ment summary. 

The prediction of Messrs. ALLISON and McKinley that the 
proposed legislation would immediately depress the price of spot 
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lates was the crown of their reckless impudence. Instead of 

epressing the price of tin plates the very terms of theirenact- 
ment (in postponing its application) made it absolutely safe for 
producers and speculators t) force the market. For many years, 
up to July 1, 1890, when the Senate began consideration of the 
McKinley measure, at which time it became absolutely certain 
the bill would pass, IC 14 by 20 Bessemer-steel coke plates pre- 
served an even range of price both in this country and abroad, 
the average price being: 


Years. 


PPT Ne REE OS .... . Anan 
These yearly averages varied during this whole period only 


17 cents per box. This average price from January 1, 1885, to 
June er et (five and a half Saara], at which date speculation set 


in, was $4.38. 

From June 1, 1890, to October, three months, when the bill 
became a law, tin plates advanced from $4.35 to $5.16, or 81 cents 
per box in New York. 

The average price in New York for the nine months from the 
panes of the measure, October 1, 1890, to the taking effect of the 

-plate clause July 1, 1891, was $5.45, This, compared with the 
average price for five and a half years up to June 30, which was 
$4.38, shows an average advance of $1.07 per box. There were 
imported during this nine months 5,786,422 boxes of tin plate, 
upon which, therefore, an advance, of $6,191,471.54 was extorted 
from American consumers of tin plate. Not one cent of this 
enormous sum went into the United States Treasury as duty. 
Thus thé Government, by forestalling the market on tin plate 
determining by a plenary proposition to increase the price $1.29 
per box at the end of nine months, invited a speculation which 

layed Congress as fools and the consuming public as victims. 
2 on the Democratic side.] 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A TIN- PLATE MILL. 

What constitutes a tin-plate mill as a business component of 
that great industry? We must go to Wales for a model, and we 
find it consists of working mate from the pig or scrap iron to 
the finished product. For one hundred and seventy ons that 
little country has defied the competition of the world. Why? 
Because with a thorough knowledge of the practical features of 
the business it has led the world in invention and facilities which 
lessen the creative cost of tin plate. Not a speaker upon the 
other side of this House has referred to the subject without add- 
ing disparaging comments with reference to the crude and ex- 
pensive methods used by the Welshmen, and to the starvation 
wages on which he is supposed to build his prestige. But the 
truth as to the status of a competitor is half the battle in trade, 
and under inspection these assertions prove ridiculous. The 
Welsh tin-plate makers have been the authors of every improve- 
ment in the manufacture of shest iron and sheet steel except the 
Bessemer and Siemens-Martin process. So great is their lead 
in these labor-saving facilities that they can sell cold-rolled 
1 and annealed steel plates, No. 30 gauge, the size u 

or tinning, at 2 cents per pound, delivered on board ship at 
Swansea, to-day, while the same plates in this country can not 
be bought for less than 31 cents to 4 cents per pound, and we have 
been making sheet iron in e with Wales for more than 
three-quarters of a century. Our sheet-iron producers must les- 
sen the disparity in the price of these steel sheets, which consti- 
tute 80 per cent of the cost of tin plates, before contracting to 
undersell Wales on tin plate. 

Welsh improvements have been equally marked in the tinning 
and other departments. Starting in with the crude hand-dip- 

ing pot, by the use of which four hands can turn out twenty 
base in ton hours, by the use of the Edwards tinning machine, 
combined with the Morewood greaser and the improved clean- 
ing machine, two boys will turn out fifty boxes per day. I put 
the number of boxes somewhat lower than Mr. TAYLOR, because 
itis a good principle not to believe some men even when they 
plead guilt . [Laughter.] 

The brushing is done away with, besides a considerable saving 
of tin is gained through this perfect manufacture of the plates. 
The pickling process, which was formerly expensive, has been 
reduced in cost by the Milbrook pickler. The old hand method 
of pickling cost 22s. per 100 boxes, while the same average of 
work done with this machine costs 4s. 6d. per 100 boxes, hence 
an economy of 17s. 6d. per 100 boxes. 

Acid.—The average economy attending the least favorable re- 
sults is 3 pounds of sulphuric acid per box, £6 7s. Gd. per ton, or 
seyen-tenths of a penny per pound, per box, £1 9d. 
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Nin. — The saving of metal amounts to one-half pound per box, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, but for this statement we take 
the most unfavorable, say one-fourth pound, at £95 per ton, or 
10 3-20d. per pound, per box, 2d. 

Waster plates, or tin plates of second quality.—There is a reduc- 
tion of at least 5 per cent over the usual proportion of ICW., 
say, at a difference of 2s. for coke (plus considerable for X), —— 
per box, 1.2d. 

The saving in the coal consumed in the process of recoating, to- 
gether with the diminished wear of the pots and other utensils 
nec2ssary to recoat, is considerable, but we have not included 
them in the figures in this statement. Total, 7.5d. 

Seven and one-half pence per box IC, 20 by 14, ordinary coke, 
is equal to a saving of £3,328 per year for one works which pro- 
duces 2,000 boxes per week. Sixteen thousand six hundred and 
eighty dollars and fifty cents saving on pickling alone. 

ntil quite recently the plates as they came from the tinning 
machine were cleaned of the grease by being passed through 
bran. They were dusted by means of 2 loves and taken 
to the assorting room. This labor was done by girls. At asample 
establishment, turning out 2,000 boxes per week, forty-eight of 
the sixty-four employed were branning and 8 The 
Ser rea tin-plate cleaning machine does away with this female 
abor. 

ayons not backed by a Government bounty, deceived by the 
slothful lying of Cronemyer and his allies as to the slow, fogy 
methods of the Welsh manufacturers, would find himself con- 
fronted in the market by the keenest enterprise and invention 
of modern times. To appreciate this is no treason to domestic 
enterprise; itis simply loyalty to facts which business economy 
can not refus3 to consider. 

A BUSINESS COMPUTATION. 

Having exact data as to the amount of tin plate consumed, the 
material and labor cost involved, and able, therefore, to credit 
up all the advantages which would accrue to the people from the 
establishment of a tin-plate industry in this country, we can 
charge against it the known losses thereby caused to the con- 
suming public, to the canner, the farmer, and to the laborer, 
and strike a balance. 

Now, I wish the attention of the House, because I am going to 
show the labor cost of every item, so that when I get through 
we shall have the labor cost of the production of the tin plate 
from the ore in the mountain upto the finished product. ence 
we shall be able to gauge with some understanding the needs of - 
this industry; first, as tothe need of protection at all,and second, 
as to how much protection. If we gauge it according to the 
platform adopted at Minneapolis, which says that the protection 
should cover simply the disparity in cost of labor, then the pro- 
tection required here will be very small—in fact, nothing. 

The labor cost of producing a ton of steel bars 7 by § in Wales is 
35 per cent of the cost of the bars. At present prices for bars, 
$22 (an overestimate at present market), which, less shearings, 
would be $20; the labor cost in this amountof steel would there- 
fore be $7. As 1 ton of steel bars will make 164 boxes of IC 14 
by 20 tin plates, the whole labor cost, therefore, from the ore in 
the mountain up to the steel bar stage of tin-plate making, is 43 
cents per box. Add to this the cost of completing the box of tin 

late from the steel bars, according to the estimate of Consul 

ones, 2s. 4d. (56 cents), and we find the whole labor cost of every- 
thing, from the ore up to the completed product ready for ship: 
ment, is just 99 cents. Our supply actually imported is 6,000,000 
boxes. Of this amount at least 1,000,000 are used for products 
exported, and will be bought of the importer as long as there is 
a duty on tinned plate and a drawback of 99 per cent. 

Here is another incongruity which actual Fa one of the 
largest consumers we have in the country to buy their tin plate 
of the foreigner. We will suppose the Standard Oil Company 
goes to the custom-house to get a drawback upon the tin used to 
cover its products shipped abroad. The first question asked is, 
“Ts that an American product?” The answer is Ves.“ Then 
the customs officers say We do not allow any drawback vn that, 
because you have not paid any duty.” If the article used isa 
foreign product the duty is given back in the shape of a draw- 
back, all except 1 percent. So here is a premium offered toone 
of our largest consumers not to use American tin plate. 

Thus we see that 5,000,000 boxes, at a labor cost of $5,000,000, 
represent the entire labor cost of producing all the tin plate we 
now consume from the very first stage of the raw material. At 
$400 per year, the average wages paid such help in this country, 
according to D. A. Wells, we find that 12,500 people could thus 
be furnished employment. These figures are on the hypothesis 
that the whole manufacture of tin plates would be done in this 
country, and that the consumption of plates will continue at its 
present rate in spite of the increase in their cost, both of which 
propositions are absurd. Here, then, we have the maximum of 
benefit as applied to labor by th2 establishment of a tin-plate in- 
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dustry capable of 
employment to one 
pension three on the same 


supplying our entire wants. Where we give 

i r through such an industry we could 

mary we continue to buy our tin 

pao in the cheapest market. trying to furnish a demand 

or one day’s work we are y wasting two days’ work by 
the price of tin plate to consumers. 

But no one believes that the whole tin-plate industry will be 
transplanted to this country in a hundred years under the most 
favorable conditions, or that its consumption would hold to its 
present demands. The outside limit of expectation is the put- 
ting of the American industry on the basis of a 1 t 
to complete the product from the cold-rolled, pickled, an- 
nealed stage. Let us figure up the results of such an industry. 

aaa neg a box of IC coke plates from the cold-rolled and 
annealed plates, according to Consul Jones’s ge deducting the 
labor saved by the Abbott cleaner, costs in Wales 25 cents per 
box; this includes tinning, washing, greasing, rubbing, and dust- 
ing. On this basis the entire labor cost in the amount of plates 
consumed here, minus thosa reéxported in manufactured form, 
would be $1,250,000, which would give employment to just 3,000 
men at $400 fies ear, Ican name one co in the State of 
Maryland w. the canning industry, that this Cronemyer 
measure seeks to destroy, employs four times this amount of 
labor at better wages and expends an equal amount for farm 


products. 
In other words, the McKinley tariff on tinned plate taxes con- 
sumers the w; of twelve men to give employment to one man. 


One would be able to f t that labor was the only to be 
eee ed if it were not t the McKinleyites so frequently as- 
sert it. ; 


Mr. Niedringhaus (in Congress, 1890): 


N. & G. Taylor, in a circular letter of April 14, 1892, say: 


The only barrier that stands in the way of producing tin plates in the 
United States as cheaply as it can be made elsewhere is the simple item of 


labor 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], in his 
speech delivered March 15 last, said: 

Mr. 
TCC 
not for the farmer and wage-worker, and 
and wholly, then I will vote for you to repeal the protective ‘tar: 

Cronemyer, with characteristic veracity, asserted while before 
the 79 ng and Means Committee, as a reason why Wales could 
make tin plates e than his on works, that Welsh manu- 
facturers got their labor from $2.25 to $2.50 par box cheaper than 
he did, whereas the whole cost is only 99 cents. 

WAGES IN WALES. 
Evan R. Jones, consul at Cardiff, under date of March 1, 1887, 
ves some interesting data relative to the conditions of the in- 
ustry and ages pae for labor in Wales. We ap end a table 
furnished by Mr. Jones of cost of manufacturing 1,500 boxes of 
IC 14 by 20 coke tin, one week's make of three mills. 


Cost of manufacturing 1,500 boxes IC 14 by 20 (onz week's make of three mills). 


i 


s.d. 8. d. 
18 6 5 
26 0 4 
76 0 1 
82 0 2 
187 2 
100| 0 2 
10 0 0 8 
15 0 0 0; 
26 0 of 
00 0 4 
16 3 0 1} 
19 5 2 4 
85 12 1 
00| 0 a 
Add carriage to Liverpool, 12s. 6d. per ton. nnn, FERE 
ad carr: 125. 6d. per ton 0 7 
Add free - on-board charges at Liverpool 10 0 
Net cost, delivered free on board, Liverpool. 12 57 


Tin 5 are usually sold less 4 or 5 per cent for cash in four- 
teen K 

This tament is valuable as showing amount of material p 
items, the total cost and labor cost at the time of the suena 225 
yearsago. Higher wages are paid now; yet with labor-saving 
machinery and a reduction in cost of material the creative cost 
of tin plates have been reduced. 


The Commissioner of Labor in his sixth annual report shows 
that the direct labor on a ton of steel rails in the United States is 
$11.597, the direct labor for same in Great Britain is $7.817, the 
difference being $3.780. This would show that if the wages were 
no higher in the tinned-plate roller mills than in the general 


iron industry the labor cost in a box of tin plate up to the e 
of tinning would be 23 cents more in the United tates than 
Wales. But wages are much higher in these mills than in the 


general iron industry of Great Britain, for the reason that they 
are controlled by one of the most thorough labor organizations 
known. Consul Jones says: 

The same wages are paid in ali or nearly all the works in this district, as 
the workmen belong to the Welch Wages Defense Association. 

We add a transcript taken from a weekly pay roll, dated Swan- 
sea, Wales, January 23, 1892, which shows that: 

Roller men receive for eight-hour shift $14.91 per week; equal 
to $3.40 per day, ten hours. 

Doublers receive for eight-hour shift 812 per week; equal to 
$2.70 per day, ten hours. 

Heaters receive for eight-hour shift $11.28 per week; equal to 
$2.50 per day, ten hours. 

Tinmen receive for eight-hour shift $13.10 per week; equal to 
83 day, ten hours. 

ashmen receive for eight-hour shift $13.10 per week; equal 
to $3 per day, ten hours. 

The Welsh Wages Defense Association has control of the hours, 
output, and grade of help to be oyed. The number of boxes 
tinned out per day is regulated and no boy is allowed to usurp the 
position of tinman, notwithstanding the work required is simple; 
while the plan of gauging labor to steady employment, so con- 
spicuous in the . the iron industry in Great Britain 
and so lacking in the industry in the United States, is rightly 


ga agia 
e average yearly income of seventy-nine families engaged 
in the manufacture of steel in Great Britain, according to com- 
pilations of the Commissioner of Labor, were $477; while the 
average yearly income of twenty-eight families in the State of 
Pennsylvania in the same industry were $509.98, only $32.98 
more per family than the foreign wages. Computed on a basis 
of a two-months-shut-down yearly, which is more than an ay- 
erage, the wages of tinmen would aggregate $568, which is $50 
more year than shown to the credit of the twenty-eight 
American families in P. vania, 2 
Grease boys receive $4.37 per week, or $1 day of ten hours. 
-20 per day of ten 


4 Behinders veceive $5.46 per week, or 
ours. 

Girls in opening department receive $3.27 per week, or 80 
cents per day of ten hours. 

These wages are higher by 10 per cent than the wages paid 
for the unskilled labor of boys and girls in many of our Ameri- 
can factories, owing largely to the fact that they are governed 
by the union. So it is a fallacy to assert that we need any pro- 
tection against such self-protected help. = 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. WALKER, in reply to 
the A from Kentucky, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, on this floor 
April 5, said: 

‘he tective tariff works for our cs u 
cisl y —— rules ot the aAa an —— ths — oad TASAN 

The only weakness in the argument of the gentleman is that 
protection does not regulate wages at all, as Maj. McKinley has 
recently conceded, while the Tin-Plate Workmen’s Association 
of Wales does. 

Tf these men who advocate protection to labor only are honest 
in their contentions, consumers of plates can afford to extend 100 
per cent protection to American labor swni ed in manufacturing 
tin 45 and with the present duty abo save from $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 per year. The wage rates of the two countries bs- 
ing equal, 100 per cent protection to American labor would mean, 
on tin plates made from finished sheets, 25 cents per box; on tin 
plates made from finished bars, 56 cents per box, on tin plates 
made from ore in our mountains, $1.04 per box. Should the pro- 
posed industry average equally on the three methods a protec- 
tion of 100 per cent to labor would be 60 cents per box, or 20 per 
cent ad valorem, whereas the present duty is $2.37 per box or 80 
per cent ad valorem. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE UNITED STATES TINNED-PLATE INDUSTRY. 


Coincident with the enactmentof the Cronemyer law, prophetic 
subterfuge turned to spot lying. While there have been grave 
fears that the fin-plate industry might not take root in the rich 
soil of an 80 per cent subsidy, there has been no question but 
that the tares of falsehood have perad sprung up on the stony 
ground of tin-plate predictions. [Laughter.] 

The tin-plate industry as now developed and put on record, is 
a finishing shop for Welsh consignments of cold rolled, pickled 
and annealed steel plates. It is adding to this Welsh material 
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cents of Welsh labor, through the use of Welsh machinery 
or each box of tin plate. It is simply putting on a coat of int 


on the finished 8 with Australian t and a Welsh 
brush and by a Welsh painter. [Laughter.] Up to date, with 
but few exceptions, the tin-plate industry of country has 


but one ingredient in its composition which is truly American, 
viz: domestic atmosphere. [Laughter.] And this is the reason 
why in the burning of the factory over at Philadelphia belong- 
ing to the N. & G. Taylor Company, there was notan entire des- 
er and loss, because the atmosphere was rescued! [Laugh- 
ter. 

N. & G. Taylor, of Philadelphia, among the loudest of the 
American manufacturers of plates, in a circular letter addressed 
to members of this House, under date of April 17, say: It may 
be added here that our climate is a better and dryer one for the 
production of this article (tin plate).“ Such a groundwork for 

protection“ is enough to induce us to make each breath along 
frei or eer the next one may be schackled with the tariff. 
r. à > 
This status of the industry need not surprise the ardent protec- 
tionists, for our tariff compels just such an industry, and virtu- 
ally prohibits an g more pretentious. The duty on a box 
(100 pounds) cold rolled, pickled and annealed steel plates, ready 
for tinning is $1.65. A modern Welsh tinning pot, with a Welsh- 
man and a boy, will tin 50 boxes per day (ten hours). Add to this 
force oflaborersa rubber and duster (one boy) and we have a com- 
Ee American tinning outfit capable of turning out 50 boxes a 
ay. If we assume that the wage roll of this imported help is 
the same here as abroad (and a Welsh pay roll is fully to 
an American one for the same labor) the labor cost would be 25 
cents per box. Hence it appears that the Welsh manufacturer, 
by putting on 25 cents’ worth of work in his American finishing 
shop, instead of having itdone at Swansea, reaps the advantage 
of 55 cents reduction per hundred on plates. And this is just 
what he is doing, either directly or under a contract, which pays 
him a royalty. . 

Now, if our friends on the other side call this a great Ameri- 
can industry they may haye their ambition satisfied inside of a 
hundred years. If the hat manufacturing business is covered b 
importing the hat ready made, with the band detached, an 
sending over a man to stitch the band on the hat in this coun- 
try—if that is a great American hat industry, then you need 
have no trouble in estabiishing such industries. 

No other incentive except a ‘' patriotic feeling“ could inspire 
a policy which robs domestic labor of twelve days’ wagesin order 
to bestow one day's wages upon an alien. Patriotic sense and 
business fairness would dictate, however, that we pension 37,500 
American laborers at $400,000 per year, which could be done in 
the absence of the duty, rather than to invite to an overstocked 
labor market 2,500 foreigners at the same wages. 

A penitentiary which costs $15,000,000 annually to support, 
and which only pays $1,200,000 in return, would excite revolt 
among the people who pay the taxes. Butsuch is the pauper 
industry we cherish under the name of protection.“ 


MATERIAL COST OF TIN PLATES. 


In the sixth annual report of the Department of Labor the 
total cost of ore, limestone, coal, and coke for a ton (2,240 pounds) 
of steel rails is $15,314, deducting cost of labor for producing 
same, according to same report, $4,918; the net value of raw ma- 
terial in a ton of steel is $10.39; this divided by 164, the number 
of boxes of tin plates in a ton of steel, gives us 63 cents as the 
cost of raw material outside of the pig tin in a box of tin plates. 
We thus easily determine the whole domestic material outside 
the pig tin in our whole supply of tin plates (5,000,000 boxes) to 
be $3,150,000. The result is therefore as follows: 

Whole amount of labor cost in whole supply of tin 


plates for American consumption 
Rav THe bated Sy eed aa ee eee 


8, 150, 000 

Whereas the tax under the Cronemyer provision on the same 
amount of plates would be $11,850,000. Consumers of tin plates, 
therefore, could afford to pay for all these raw materi and 
leave them in the ground, pay for all the labor to make them up, 
and leave it idle, and still Save $3,700,000. 
HOW THE M‘KINLEY TINNED-PLATE TARIFF HAS AFFECTED LABOR IN THE 
J CAN-MAKING ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The prediction made by the National Canned Goods Associa- 
tion while the bill was pending two years ago, that the increased 
duty would force many packers to curtail business, and force 
many small packers out of the business is being confirmed. The 
first open evidences of this condition is apparent in the decline of 
the can-making business. 

Letters recently sent out by tho Association of Consumers of 


Tin Plates to its members, inquiring as to the effect of the advance 
in duty on plates on their business elicited a flood of letters in re- 
ply, more than one hundred in number, not one of which claimed 
that the increased duty was advantageous, 95 per cent of which 
boldly claimed that the effect has been most damaging. The 
most amazing showings are from eight can-making establish- 
ments, one of which is the largest in the United States, and all 
of them within the twenty-five largest. We submit the sum- 
mary: ; 
Amount paid for labor during the first quarter of 1891 and 1892. 


1892. 

1 q $5, 091. 55 
2 688. 00 253, 50 
3. 800.00 | 11,800.00 
4 4.084. 77 2,536. 62 
5 7,040.00 | 4. 890.00 
6. | 20, 000. 00 9, 600. 00 
7 8, 280. 00 3,002. 21 
SIRO A.Y SVE PRE SON PIRES eg se Pee Le oe sie et 8. 259, 30 3,117.31 

GPC eee oot) Pere 82,570.47 | 39,791.18 

Lost to labor $42,785.29. 


The small packers, among whom are hundreds of farmers, are 
the ones who buy their cans ready made, and they are the first 
to suffer, not being able, through the maximum amount of busi- 
ness, to reach the minimum of creative cost enjoyed by the large 
packer, they find their narrow margin entirely squeezed out be- 
tween the enforced increase of price on fin and the inexorable 
demand of the public for cheaper goods. Asa business policy, 
a scheme which locks the doors of a self-supporting industry and 
turns laborers into tramps and beggars in order to add to the in- 
come of a monopoly in the name of a nonsupporting industry, 
would be called piracy. As a political scheme it sails under the 
title of Protection to American homes.” 


CANNING INDUSTRY THE SUFFERER. 


The canning industry which consumes over one-half of all the 
tin plate imported, becomes the principal victim, because it has 
no alternative but to pay the increased tax or go out of the busi- 
ness, This Sondeo industry emanates from the farm and its 
profit is in preserving perishable farm products and the surplus 
of glutted markets, 

The best estimate of the output of 1891 was in round numbers 
of 50,000,000 cases of assorted products, and 50 cases to the acre 
is certainly not an underestima‘e. This would show that 1, 000, 000 
acres of land are devoted to this intense culture for rik gt Bt 
the canneries. We find from the best returns receive m 
Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, and New York packers that 
a farmer, on an average, tills about 8 acres of his farm for such 
supplies. Raising the average to 10 acres we find that 100,000 
farms, or about 15 per cent of all the farms in the United States 
are directly interested in this promising industry. Computing 
a farmer’s family to mean five persons, the accepted average, it 
is demonstrated that 500, 000 persons are therefore affected by 
the growing, cultivating, and picking of these fruits and vege- 
tables for preserving. Nor is this the only benefit which.comes 
to these farmers from the establishment of this convenient home 
market. Feeding on the surplus of the farmer’s products, local 
markets are relieved of a disastrous weight the same as the gov- 
ernor relieves the steam pressure, and the farmer therefore has 
the advantage of a clean local market. 

There are 1,200 canning concerns in the United States, scat- 
tered over the productive fields of 25 different States. Adding 
to these the meat, fish and oyster packers, we have an ind 
of 2,000 concerns, affected by this legislation, of growers, pick- 
ers, stock-raisers, ranchmen, oystermen, fishermen, canners, 
packers, laborers, box and label manufacturers, can-makers, 
and shippers, which stands for the pupport and sustenance of 
2,000,000 of our people. 3 

On a basis of tin consumed by canners during the season of 
1891 there were 1,260,000,000 cans used. Computing the amount; 
to be safe, at a round 1,000,000,000 and assuming that two-thirds 
were 2-pound cans, and one-third 3-pound, which is the usual 
proportion, we have a duty cost in the cans used of $7,898,000. 

At the prices ruling in 1891 this vast sum represents the cost 
to consumers of 3,500,000 cases of corn. To this amount of 
corn would 5 8 7 the product of from 60,000 to 70,000 acres of 
land, and woul y the farmer and his laborers $2,500,000. The 
total labor employed in growing, picking, canning, packing, 
can-m , labeling, and boxing this amount of canned 
would not fall short of 40,000 people during the canning season, 
or half of that number during the whole year. Here then isa 
tariff tax which would pension off 20,000 on living wages now 
deprived of a chance to earn their living. ` 
í 
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EFFECT OF TIN-PLATE DUTY ON FARMERS’ PRODUCTS. 

A bushel of tomatoes in New York will fill on an average 15 
cans. A ton of tomatoes, therefore, fills 500 cans. Five tonsof 
tomatoes to the acre is a good average. The duty cost in cans 
per ton, therefore, is $4.50, and per acre it is $22. The price 

d the farmer in most States is $6 per ton, hence the farmer 
as this sublime summary of protection presented for his practi- 
cal consideration. In the absence of any duty on plates the can- 
ner could pay him $52.50 instead of $30 per acre for his tomatoes 
an increase of 70 per cent. This is a loss to the farmer of 133 
cents per bushel. We have known farmers, irrespective of poli- 
tics, to enter into a justifiable combination and strike for an ad- 
vance of 24 cents per bushel. 


CORN. 
The average yield of corn per acre is 3 tons, which, at $6 per 
ton, nets the farmer $18; the duty cost on the cans to put up an 
acre of corn is $11.61. In the abzence of a tariff on tin plates the 
farmer could receive 64 per cent more for his crop and the can- 
ner still be able to sell goods at the same price. 
MARYLAND. s 


The largoni preking State in the Union is Maryland. Harford 
County, Md., alone had in 1883 three hundred canneries. A 
memorial presented to the Maryland delegation in Congress in 
8 by a committee appointed by the packers of that county 

tes: 


Confining our attention to the tomato and corn pack alone, the raw ma- 
terial to uce the 1,500,000 cases or 36,000,000 cans required for the uct 
of 10,000 acres of tomatoes and 5,000 acres of corn, involv: an outlay for agri- 
cultural labor of $200,000. In making the cans there were consumed 130,000 
boxes of plate, requiring an outlay of #135,000 in labor in this branch of the 
industry, while the labor of preparing the vegetables, filling the cans, proc- 


essing, „ and shipping necessitated a further outlay of $900,000. 
* * 


* = * * * 
y vered t 
E E E mete E S A A E 
ties which fit itfor this purpose are its lightness, its cleanliness, its noncor- 
rosiveness, its cheapness, and the facility with which it may be transported 
without breakage. 

Alow estimate of the output of Maryland onall canned products 
for 1891 was 5,000,000 cases (this estimate is made by one of the 
oldest pac -houses in the State, Numsen & Co). Assuming 
that one-t were 3d. and two-thirds 2s., the tariff costin the 
cans would amount to over $948,000, nearly a million dollars as a 
license for marketing the farmers’ products in Maryland. 

DELAWARE. 

That State raised 3,000 acres of tomatoes alone for the can- 
neries in 1891, or 450,000 bushels, for which the growers received 
$90,000. The tax or license for the packages for conveying that 
amount of food from the farmers’ fields to the tables of the con- 
sumer, levied by the fostering hand of Government, amounts to 
$59,150, or more than half as much as the farmer received for 
his crop. Yet this is only a specimen of the insidious thievery 
going on under cover of tariff manipulations to the impoverish- 
mentof the farmers of Delaware. That State packs fine peaches 
and other fruits, as well as corn, pease, and beans. 

With free tin plates a business revolution among the canneries 
would take place; the farmer could get 25 per cent of this tariff 
tax added to the price of his tomatces and other products; the 
laborer could get 25 per cent of this tariff tax added to his labor; 
consumers would get 50 per pee of the tax through a reduction 
in the cost of hiscanned This reduction in prices would in- 
crease their consumption 25 per cent, which means a larger home 
market and more acreage of products for the farmer. 

Again, the Senate committee’s report on their measure says: 
The framers have not hesitated toerect or maintain defensive 
barriers which will carry confidence and comfort into American 
homes.” Yet we have here the spectacle presented of the value 
of 10,000 car loads of canned tomatoes or 7,000 car loads of canned 
corn thus added by law to the cost of the cans, which would only 
go to swell the dump heap where the goods are served; while 
men by thousands ask in vain for a day’s work, and while moth- 
ers, tortured by the pleading of starving children, beg for bread. 

In the packing of mea‘sand lard the tariff on tinned plates in- 
volves a waste of production nearly as surprising. The meat 
packers of the country used for covering their products during 
the year ending March 1, 1891, over 600,000 boxes of tin plate, 
about equally divided between meats and lard. Of the meats 
one- were consumed in this country, lard three-fourths. This 
would show that the contents of 475,000 boxes were consumed at 
home. The amountof duty paid on these is $1,125,750. ’ 

This would have paid for 56,287 more head of steers, which 
would have required over a million acres of ranch land to graze 
and would have paid the farmer $20 perhead. Andthe number 
of people who could have been maintained by this increace of 
stock raising, packing, and marketing would more than que 
the number of persons who could live off the tinned-plate indus- 
try of the world, carried on after the present status of the indus- 
try in America. Thus in trying to subsidize into existence a 


new industry which is confessedly not self-supporting, and which 
under the wildest estimate would not give employment to over 
10,090 people, we arə actually cutting off from an established, 
self-supporting industry, a natural and assured expansion which 
would give employment to 30,000 people, and the raw material 
consumed by the latter, which would come from the farms, is ten 
times an offset for the raw material demanded by the former, 
which would come from the mines. 

This estimate of waste is based upon the present status of the 
canning industry. Thedamage thus done to the developments of 
the industry it is im ible to estimate. It is estimated that in 
our own country 10, 000, 000 people go hungry continually while 
30,000,000 more gauge their purchase of food products in self- 
denial. As long as the wants of 40,000,000 people are unsupplied 
there can be no practical surplus in an acceptable food product, 
and the market for canned goods consumed is therefore gauged 
strictly by price. The National Canned Goods Association, ob- 
serving- the close relation between price and consumption, 
computes that 1 cent per can, which is 24 cents per case (more 
than a jobber's profit) will naturally curtail consumption 25 per 
cent to the laboring classes, who are the principal patrons of 
canned goods. Here, then, from restricted development alone, 
the tinned plate tariff affects disastrously over 500,000 people, as 
proprietors, growers, producers, and laborers. 

the only use of the can is as a means to transport farm 
produce to those who consume them, this done it isthrown away 
as worthless. To increase the cost of the can by a tariff on tinned 
plate is, therefore, precisely the same in its effect as to add to 
the cost of any other item of transportation,and the McKinley 
law increasing such cost is therefore as directly azainst the 
farmers’ interests as would be a special license to railroads to 
charge extra freight for farm produce. 


“RECIPROCITY.” 


The reciprocity finale to the McKinley measure, Senator FRYE 
is reported to have declared, has become the soul and salvation 
of that act. It substitutes forced bargain, under proclamation of 
the President, for natural traffic, in which individual profits are 
secured. We have built up a reciprocal trade with Europe in 
which American canned products are exchanged for European 
tin plates. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, there was 
sold to Europe canned beef to the amount of $9,068,906. Canned 
salmon, $2,096,957; other fish than salmon canned, $139,392. 
Canned fruits, $703,880; vegetables, $286,321; manufactured oil 
in cans, $46,150,282, making a total of $68,445,738. For this 
handsome export trade we took as part pay in exchange 6,000,000 
boxes of tin 8 7577 our average annual supply, at a cost, minus 
duty of $18,000,000, but which, under present rates of duty, cost 
American consumers of tin plates $32,220,000. From a purely 
business standpoint such recip-ocity is good financiering; for 
our people make a profit on what they sell, and save a profit, if 
tin plate is made free, on what they take in exchange. Ourex- 
port trade to all of the South American States amounted to only 
$33,708,290 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, with imports 
$118,736,668, leaving a balance against us of $85,028,378. 

No good results to trade in general can come of this reciproc- 
ity club, combined with the general restriction to which itis an 
exception. It is an abortive policy, which will injure us by the 
loss of business territory and by forcing us to pay higher prices 
for the imports affected by the retaliation which must accom- 
pany such a policy. Take the countries of Colombia, Haiti, 

ſenezuela, which have just been shut out from our markets by 
this novel warfare. Our principal imports from these countries 
are coffee and hides. Our imports last year amounted to $15,- 
295,628 of coffes and $1,690,264 of hides, or 15.9 and 6 per cent of 
our entire imports. Heretofore these countries have been com- 

titors with Brazil forthe coffee trade of this country, and they 
ave, without doubt, forced Brazilian exporters to sell at lower 
prices to American merchants. 

An interview with J. H. Rogers, a prominent tin-plate manu- 
facturer, printed in the Welsh Industrial Times (Swansea) No- 
vember 28, is pertinent here. Mr. Rogers as a presiding officer 
of a meeting of employers called to consider the propriety of 
temporary stoppage of manufacturing, owing to overstock on the 
market, on account of the abnormal stimulous of the increased 
tariff in America, opposed such a course. He said: 

If we, by low prices, stimulate consumption, and devote our energies to 
seek for new markets and new uses for tin plates, we shall soon have the 
trade ona sound basis, and the Americans will see that we are not at their 
mercy; and that, as they shut out our tin psi, we take steps to shut their 
canned goods from the markets of the world, by starting the canning indus- 


try in countries where fruit and meat can be more cheaply canned than in 
America. 


This is not an idle threat. It is the legitimate outcome of a 


tariff war. If America ceases to buy tin plates of England, Eng- 
land will be forced to look for markets elsewhere, and will, in 
self-protection, transfer its trade for canned products to its new 
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customers. Recent consular reports by Consul Ryder, of Copen- 
hagen, show that Denmark has very recently started the indus- 
try of canning fruits, and it bids fair to become an important in- 
dustry in that country. Mr. Ernest Trubshaw, of Llanelly, 
Wales, who recently made a review in person of the tin-plate 
industry in the United States, in a speech made before the 
Chamber of Commerce of that place, October 28, summarized 
the situation, as follows: 

Republican ne 


Passing on to the canning trade, the speaker declared this— 


was growing in America, and must continue to grow, as even now fruit was 
allowed to rot on the ground for want of New markets would be 
opened in other parts of the world. 


On this question Mr. Trubshaw said that he was able to satisfy 
himself, on undoubted authority, that large shipments of stamp- 
ing machines for making cans, had been s ippon to other coun- 

es, and that large orders were on hand for additional supplies. 
Meat and fruit can machines had been shipped to Melbourne, 
Sidney,and Rio Janeiro.” In this connection the increased ex- 
ports of tin pen from the United dom to Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand, and to Central and South-American 
states are suggestive to business men. weer nd a statement 
of such tinned-plate exports from the Uni gdom, which 
shows that there were shipped to Central and South American 
states during 1889, 137,482 boxes, during 1890, 130,421 boxes, 
showing a decline of 7,000 boxes, whereas the shipments during 
1891 were 188,784 boxes, an increase of 58,363 boxes over 1890. 

The shipments to Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand dur- 
ing 1888 were 138,301 boxes; during 1889, 118,480 boxes; during 
1890, 113,061 boxes, showing a gradual pean So each year. Yet 
we find the shipments to these same countries during 1891 run to 
201,225 boxes, an increase over 1890 of 88,164 boxes. A corres- 
23 increase of shipments are shown by the returns of the 

editerranean and East India ports. These fi are signifi- 
cant, and they impress the inevitable results of trade restrictions 
and discriminations. These newly established canning factories 
will soon be in competition with the American canner in the 
markets of the world and the American farmer will be deprived 
of another valuable outlet for his products at the instance of leg- 
islation which forces him into a competition which he can not 
match. Even American capital will seek investment in such 
promising business transformations. The Argentine Meat Pre- 
serving Company, which aims to become the largest in the world, 
is made up of New York and Liverpool parties. 

Profit is the inspiration of trade; no dictum of government 
will compel a moe to buy or sell their products to us unless 
there is a profit in the interchange, and if there isa profitin such 
exchange the people need no reciprocal shaking up to arouse 
their senses to the fact. Trade in its enterprise and energy has 
led discovery and preceded governments from the foundation of 
the world. Individual adventure has always stimulated bold- 
ness in competition; the mountain and desert ways were 
first trodden 1 and the bosoms of the oceans di- 
viding the continents were first plowed by the trader's craft. It 
remains for the expiring years of the nineteenth century, and 
an expiring policy of a once great party, to insult the privile e 
of individual business freedom and chain private venture to the 
uncertain vagaries of government dictum. [Applause.] 

NO PATRIOTISM IN IT. 

Patriotism has no claim on the independent action of any con- 
stituency in its demands for relief from the burdens of unnecezs- 
sary taxation. It is purely a matter of business, and means com- 
mercial dollars and cents. The Government itself does not man- 
ufacture nor does it expect to manufacture or sell tin plate. It 
is simply a question as to whether the Andrew Carnegies or the 
people who consume tin plateshall be benefited. In the one in- 
stance the $15,000,000,which measure the duty, goes to the mill- 
owners in increased wealth, and the Government in increased revy- 
enues, as the economy of manufacturing plates may figure. On 
the other hand it will remain with the people and represents 
days wages, which is their capital. Ten million days’ work at 
$1.50 per day are 1 in this yearly tax, which is equal 
to the support of 37,500 families, or nearly 200,000 people. is 
handsome sum of money, if left with the people instead of being 
donated to a monopoly, would be spent in providing homes for the 
laborer instead of in building castles for the rich, and would 
therefore prove in reality a protection to American homes. 

THE ANOMALY OF SUCH PROTECTION. 

Undes such an anomaly of 8 as the tinned-plate 
tariff a bold speculator at the head of a trust may approach a 
political party on the eve of election, state the size of the subsidy 


required, stipulate the cash value of such a franchise, fulfill his 
part of the contract by putting his business capital into the 
election instead of the business, safely relying upon that party, if 
successful, to return $10 for one of the capital advanced by tax- 
ing the people. Such ascheme of spoliation will continue, if the 
people were content to be victims. But sovereign labor will de- 
mand relief from a burden which taxes American labor fifteen 
days’ wages in order to bestow one upon an alien; which turns 
forty men out of employment in old industries in order to give 
employment to one man in a new industry; which raises the cost 
of food products, subtracts from the purchasing power of his 
wages, and discourages legitimate venture which would give him 
employment. 

Sovereign agriculture will plant itself in opposition to a policy 
which, having always discriminated against it, under the home 
market pretext, now openly cuts off a real and assured home 
market for its products by taxing the market outlet for them, 
the canning industry. 

The sovereign people will demand the reform of a policy which 
invites, on its own responsibility, an industrial mendicant to its 
protection, on its own responsibility gauges the cost of its sup- 
port, and on its own responsibility spreads a tax onthe people to 
pay the charity. They will reform a plan so blind in its parti- 
san greed as toignorantly or willfully give away or barter away 
the business security and good will of six thousand establish 
concerns, especially when thisisdone in order to put in training 
for adouble trust, twenty concerns now combined for the double 
purpose of taxing out of existence a competing article and ruin- 
ing the thousands of concerns that depend upon its cheap pro- 
duction. [Prolonged applause.] 

During Mr. BUNTING’s remarks, when the hammer fell at the 
expiration of the hour allotted him— 

r. MCMILLIN said: Mr. Chairman, I shall be entitled tothe 
floor later on. If I can be nized now, I will yield thirty 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. BUNTING] that 
he may conclude his remarks. 

Several MEMBERS (to Mr. MCMILLIN). Ask that his time be 
extended. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Very well. I ask consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended for thirty minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNTING, ene the course of his remarks, said: I ask 
consent to print in the RECORD without reading some twenty- 
five out of about one hundred letters received from various es- 
tablishments in the canning or can-making industry. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I have no objection, pro- 
3 it be understood that a similar privilege be extended to 
others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not make any stipulation 
of that kind, 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I shall not object now—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I think the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. BUCHANAN] does not understand the request of the gentle- 
man from New York. He simply desires leave to print some 
letters with his remarks. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I say I do not object now; 
but I shall insist that there be fairness in this matter. 

Before the conclusion of the remarks of Mr. BUN TNG 

The CHAIRMAN said: The additional time yielded to the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BUNTING. I should like to have about five minutes 
longer to conclude what I have to say. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask unanimous consent that the 
man from New York may be permitted to proceed until 
ishes his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

8 5 BUNTING then resumed and concluded his remarks as 
above. 


EXHIBIT A.—Jncrease in price of galvanized iron since McKinley iaw. 


5 Dodge & Co. Galvanized iron list, as revised December 1, 1891, by 
National Association of Galvanized Sheet Iron Manufacturers, to take 
effect January 1, 1892.) : 


ntle- 
eè fin- 


Gauge No.— 
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Exarerr A.—Jncrease in price of galvanized iron since MeKinleylaw—Continned. 
A 


Weight ola New 
= per 
Gauge No. square 5 per 
‘oot. und. | pound. 
unosa, | Cents. Cente. 
28 13 13 
13 13 
21 13 13 
19 13 14 
17 13 14 
10 14 15 
15 14 15 
14 15 16 
13 16 17 
r y SRS T 20 
its: 20 


Less usual discount, now 70 per cent. 


increased shipments of tin ps to Ne counties 


EXMHIIT B,—Sho 
black plate exported from United Kingdom to all ports, year 


Tin es n 
ending December 31. 


Countries. 1881 | 1882. 1883. 1884, 
United States ports 3, 572, 782 
Canada and British North America. 1 356, 933 
edi and Biack Sea 86, 382 298, 142 
109, 492 125, 066 202, 198 
108, 006 118, 577 14, 549 
65, 257 76,471 | 123,324 
84, 620 81, 680 112, 50 
100, 967 85, 561 106, 914 
80, 836 99, 991 93, 116 
81, 431 73,917 82,111 
12, 985 12, 037 14, 
6, 512 5, 642 7. 
6,509 4, 384 5, 
3, 060 2, 833 
4,564,549 | 4,815, 009 


United States porta ------ 3,776,877 | 4,03, 071 | 4,826, 307 
Canada and 309,465 | 29,0% 398, 957 
editerranean and 255,312 | 346,582 | 388,176 

22 72 | 136,409 | 144576 

Norway, Sweden, h any, tg Se 2 445 18, 403 18 951 

Ps and d Switeeriand: 100, 560 78,130 88, 683 

‘Aus Tasmania, Ne 137,918} 79,210] 125,147 

Spain and Port 93,572 | 116,922] 146,241 

Central and Sou 88,663 107,082 108,074 

Cape, Ceylon. and Maurits 1% 8% 85 

Cape, on. an urittus. $ 

vice -i mi 3,404 4,849 4, 392 

Unclassed eee — 3,954 5, 087 2) 037 


United States r KK 
Canada and B an North America 249, 550 
Mediterranean and Black Sea 543, 935 
Holl Ge 155, 488 
Norway, Sweden, Baltic 179, 475 
ro} and East Indies 94,172 
France and Switzerlan: 78, 851 
Aus 118, 487 
S; and Port 145, 147 
Centraland Sou 137, 482 
Coie, Coto id ai 11 55 
Attica and Outside Islands 5, 657 
, Uncel „ 053 
7, 401, 529 | 7,180, 815 


| 7, 836, 532 


EXHIBIT C.— Transcript Trom Welsh pay roll Wages and number employed in 
tin-plate manufacture. 


Two thousand boxes per week (per £=M.85). 3 Total. 
2. 6. d. . 6. d. 
27 0 410 
3 1 6| 9618 0 
2 96| 914 0 
26 6| 2718 0 
1 2 6 1810 0 
218 6| 1114 0 
013 6| 8 2 0 
010 0 300 


4838 


ExXRTRTr C.— Transcript from Welsh pay roll, etc. Continued. 


r Firat packing or black pickling. 


Pickler in charge 
Boys iing or les 
Girls swilling and sco 


Black and white annealing, 


Annealer in charge. | 108.64. 
PERT, Helpers fon2,000 55 


Cold rolling. 


840 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Wes... 8 

Sorting room. 

Sorters, 8s. 4d. per 100 on 2,000 weekly. ane 868 8 68 

2 ae — o TAD 012 0| 140 
2 boxing y on 

weekly. SAL RSS 9. 400 400 

SS SE ae er saw at H L E | 1310 8 


General charges. 
51 0 turner in charge ot mills and cold 


3 0 0 3 0 1 
212 6 212 6 
116 0 312 6 
40 416 0 
113 0 113 0 
015 0 15 0 
250 2 5 0 
113 0 113 0 
140 T40 

2710 6 


Office department. 
1 3 
Boo 


General Berk: z 
Junior 


SWANSEA, January 23, 1592. 
Exnisrr D.—Showing increased cost af cans s incident to increased cost af tin. 
Tynes Smith Can Company, manufacturers ter, fruit, and vegeta 
Vis ble cans, corner Mill and Bowly 8 ts. g e 
BALTIMORE, March 21, 1892. 
Range of prices of cans per hundred, cash Ares on board, Ballimore. 


First quarter. 


Year. 
No. 2. = 


Year. 


For a comparison the 
are most „these 
1 To 8 the 1 an 
wide fluctuation. Prices ad 3 figures, due toa 
small eure of cans and an une demand, the latter caused 
by an Leder eee favorable devel evelopment of packing crops. 
MITH CAN COMPANY, 
E TYNES SMT ent. 


Hon. T. L. BUNTING. 


\ 
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Exururr E.—Showing number of cans made froma box of tin. 
Charles S. Trench & Co., brokers in canned cans; tin plates, and 
í metals, New York, Chicago, pi iieii 7 
17 Post-OF¥ICE AVENUE, Baltimore; March 18, 1892. 


DEAR Sigs: Replying to your inquiry, we would say that out of a box of 
pdt Baka he canbe got ert CAND No. 2, or 265 cans No. 8, or 126 cans No. 10 
(gallons). f; 

Yours, truly. 


O. S. TRENCH & CO. 
Messrs. C. S. TRENCH & Co., New York. 


Exururr F.-Egect of duty on tin plate on cost of canned products. 

Loe whole duty on tin plate, 22.37 per box, is equal to 10.7 cents per dozen 
on tomatoes. 

The McKinley increase of duty om tin plate, $1.29 per box, Is equal to 5.9 
cents per dozen on tomatoes. 

The increased cost, therefore, on car of tomatoes (500 cases) under the 
present duty is $107. 

The increased cost on car of tomatoes (500 cases) incident to the McKinley 
increase of duty is $59, < 
[Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association of the United States. Offices; 284.and 286 

Pearl street.] 
NEw YORK, December 16, 1891, 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF TIN PLATES. 


The Senate began consideration of the McKinley bill in July, 1890, and we 
begin. com: on then in table below, e leony tpg gal a ae 
steel coke at New York compared with 1888 and 1889. 

Average prices each month. 


Months. 


81.25 84.50 
425) 4.75 
4.30 5.15 
4.50 5.35 
4.70 5,40 
4.00 5.20 
4.20 4.65 
4.20 4.50 
4.25 4.45 
1.80 4.40 
4.30 4.35 
4.25 4.40 


In order to discover to what extent prices are affected abroad, as well as 
the United States, compare prices for cokes in 1891 and 1888 in both countries 
since the new law went into effect (July. 1891), advancing the tax by 1} cents 
per pound, or $1.28 per box, for IC 14 by 20: 


3 
g 


Months. 


$4.50 85. 80 
4.85 6.70 
4. 60 5.70 
4.50 5. 60 
4.30 5.00 
4.20 5. 60 
13 4.45 13 1} 5. 685 


1 
While the French speculations in pig tin affected the cost ot tin plate in 

1888 and 1889, yet the average price for the five years prior to the new law 

shows only a slight variation even for that cause. 

5571 75 following gives the average prices in Liverpool and New York since 


Year. Liverpool. New York. 
a. 

„„ 8} 84.44 
1 1 4.27 
1 3} 4.35 
18888 6 4.42 
a eee ey BEDE SS EE, 7 4.35 
Present price, December 16, 1891 9 5. 60 
Lowest price on record, September, 6 4.18 


order of the board of directors of the Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association 
of the United States. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary. 


EXHIBIT 1.—SAMPLE INTERVIEWS WITH CONSUMERS OF TIN PLATE. 
Interview of F.G. Me & Co., Buffalo, N F. 


per cent on the tin gmo which I use for raw material. The duty on tin plate 
amounts to about ths h 


„to taki 
existing, ordered vast quantities of tin plate from the English manufacturers, 
who filled the orders withsuch that they turned out a product so imper- 
crease to manufacturers 20 to 25 per cent. 
“Secondly,” continued Mr. Ehle, it has ruined my export trade. I have 


| bate on my fo! 


ing into that order amounts to %0 or more, a rebate of 90 per cent. On 
Smaller shipments no drawback at all is allowed. Lam not entitled tore- 


reign shipments unless the order is worth, well, about 2400. 
Now, what foreign jobber wants #400 worth of one kind of dinner pails at 
once? Very few, and they can not be asked to buy in large quantities just to 
accommodate the manufacturer, The consequence is we can not afford to 
fill the smaller and by far the majority of the orders. 

“Besides,” Ehle, there is a little trick about this rebate which 
works a t hardship to the mannfacturer, even when he is entitled toa 
rebate, the 20thof last month we wrote to the custom-house officers here 
in Buffalo asking them to correct what we supposed Was a mistake they had 
made. We had previously: shipped to Canada a quantity of dinner on 


gave anat ion, we learned that they deducted from our 
claim the material wasted e manufacture of those pails, although we 
had the duty on that waste material. The result is, we received #27.7% 


less than wet in common justice, we should have had. Tnat was unter 
the old duty of 1 cent a pound. What must it be under the present duty of 


2 cents a pound? Ofcourse we can not export under such citcumstances;” 


“Why dont you buy the American tin plate?“ Mr. Ehle was asked. 

„We can't get it.“ he replied. We have written a number of letters in- 
quiring about it, and out of them all we have received four samples. One 
concern sent us a sample which is really of a very poog quality. and offered 
to fill an order. but at a price which it was simply impossible to pay.“ 

s ai 5 you imported any tin plate since the 2} cents duty went into ef- 
‘ect 

Bless you. yes. Last month alone we used about 25 tons of tin plate, im- 
ported under the present duty, and we are asmall concern. On that quan- 
tity of 25 tons we paid a duty of $44 a ton, or, in all $1,100: Taking the year 
through, we import on an average about 19 tonsa month. Figure that up, 
and you see we an heee $10,022 a year duty on oy ae That means that 
forty or forty-five h in my employ have togarn $10,00a year. Wouldn't 
it be better if T could have that to divide with My employés: 

Asked if protection stimulates inventions, Mr. Ehle said emphatically: 

“No; it stimniates retina a It drives men with small capital out of 
business and gives to the we: eyi manufacturer an additional advantage. 
He can afford to spend out of hand large sums of money for inventions and 
new machinery. o tariff gives him an ad vantage over his poorer competitor 
in that respect, Just as it does when it gives him, on his large shipments to 
fore countries, a rebate of 99 per cent, While th man, trying to fill 
small orders, gets no rebate: at Besides, would not invention be better 
stimulated without a tariff, when would have so many orders 
renn nines ty fac d d 86 shoud nie 
pro mac ow. D e employ 
at least 145 hands instead of 45. 

My export trade 8 nome trade, for Lknow what T could 
do in foreign markets if the lowed me to. countries can, 
manufacture tin pas: the raw material, with their natural resources aud 
with unskilled r. But it mires skilled labor and machinery to make 
tinware, and in these things the foreigners can not compete with us. Then 
why should we not get our tin plate of them and sell them the products 
we manufacture from it? They have to buy our agricultural products too. 
But they cannot vay without sending us back something in return. They 
can not compete with us in products manufactured with machinery and 
skilled labor employed im connection with it. But they do excel us in what 
we call hand labor, such as is used in laces and in the arts. Now, why should 
We not buy of them our laces and similar fabrics and products of the arts. 
and sell them our dinner pails; all tinware, our wagons, and agricultural 
implements, etc.? The more we would exchange with them the better we 
would feel toward them, and where we bought of them what they could fur- 
nish cheaper and better than: anyone in country could, we would pay 
for with goods which we could made better and cheaper than they, and all 
be gainers," h 

California packers. 


in 
Wales have always combined to ki up prices as as possible, whereas 
no such combination averexinted On the other hand, there has always been 
such rivalry and competition among them that prices went down to.a barely 
living basis, and; although several attempts were made to effect some: 

like a trust among the Welsh mam it was never accomplished. 
The United States always got Welsh tin plate at the very lowest: prices for 
which it conld be produced until the ey bill was talked about." 

The firm of W. F. Beck & Co., is one ofthe largestenga: ed in the canning and 
packing business on the Pacific coast. W. F. Beck, the head of the firm is 
a Bo tye in politics, but still he has not discovered any beauty in the 
M ey tariff on tin plate. ` 

“That tariff is an outrage and an injustice to everybody,” said Mr. Beck. 
It has Increased the price of 2}/-pound cans just 7} cents a dozen. A box of 
tin plate cuts 268 cans, less waste—enough for eleven cases of goods.“ 

Effect on the price of salmon. 

H. A. Willams, of Williams, Brown & Co., is a staunch Republican, who 
fails, however, to appreciate the beneficence of the excessive tariff on tin 
pnas In a general way he ene had been a great detriment to the can- 

usiness, 


“Our firm uses about 15,000 boxes of tin plate a year,” said Mr. Williams. 
Tue duty is now #2:20 per h ands, Which es a. difference to us, 
our customers, and the consumers of at least $20,000 a year, 

“Then. again, take the salmon 7 business. All the firms in that 
trade have combined this year into what is called the Alaska Packers’ 
ciation, They will pack only about one-half of the usual quantity of fish 
this year, but still — ran use 50,000 boxes of tin plate, and when you figure 
up the amount of the import duty you will find that it makes a erence of 
#75,000 in the season's pack. Somebody must pay that difference. In my 
3 the 5 in ley tariff on tin plate is unreasonable, injurious; and it 


shou repealed. 

S. L. Goldstein, of Fontana & Co., a firm that uses about 5,000,000 tin cans 
a year, said: 

“We do not manufacture our own cans. We bux them all, and they cost 
us about $30 a thousand. If it were not for the McKinley tariff I think itis 
probable that we could get our cans for at least $2.50 less, and that you see 
would make a difference of $12,500. a year. Naturally, I do not think the Me- 
yus tariff on tin plate is a. desirable — E 

A. F. Tenney, secretary of the Lusk Canning Company, said: 

“The whole story of the effect of the McKinley fton tin plate is: told in 
a very few words. Before that duty was imposed we made our A- pound cans 
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for 27.50 a thousand, and now it costs $30. 
son's pack amounts to a good deal of money, and the people have to pay it, of 
course, 

810 e McKinley tariff on tin plate is an outrage on the people of the United 
ates. 


The difference of $2.50 on asean- 


EXHIBIT 2.—A FEW SAMPLE LETTERS RECEIVED FROM CONSUMERS OF TIN 
PLATE. 


BROOKLYN, II. Y., April 29, 1892. 
DEAR SIR: In reply to your ne on’ — to the effect of the McKinley tariff 
on our 55 has been ex ly detrimmtal. We had made a 
e of se in foreign countries a line of tin goods patented in the 
nited States only. We had spent considerable money in introducing these 
e English have now taken up the manufacture of this entire line, 
and as their tin costs them, including scrap and breakage, about H per box, 
and ours $10.50 per box, scrap, breakage, and tariff, they can use the same 
tools as we do, pay the same for labor, and yet beat us in every market in 
the world. We have tried by, reduction in price of labor to meet this differ- 
ence, but in vain. The Eng are now reaping the benefit of this line of 
oods we introduced into Europe. We have decided not to devote our time, 
uity, and money to any more outside business, and if we not taken 
up a domestic line should have been compelled to cut our pay roll fully 
one-third. 
Yours respectfully, 
E. R. DEVERALL, 
D. P. MANUFACTURING Co. 
ROBERT GANZ, 


BALTIMORE, MD., April 22, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


2 BALTIMORE, MD., May 13, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 
DEAR SIR: 


ture. 

pny Sem Hay your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of s employed in our business, we would state that we have not had 
to increase or decrease our help. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Apri? 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


whether it has . — or decreased the number 


Replying to your ing 
— 8 2 ess, We would state that we have had to de- 


of hanı mployed in our 
crease our help about one-fifth. 


2 EASTON, MD., Apri! 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Peart street, New York: 


DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we to say that we find since the 
Mo ey bill went into effect July 1, 1890, the same amount of tin is cost- 
ing us $5,000 more than it did prior to that date. It is simply an extra tax 
on the packer, his goods can not be advanced, hence the n onour busi- 
ness has been taken from us, for a political experiment, is driving out 
one of the most important industries of our country; packers of fruits and 


vegetables. 
pl to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of ds employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 


neither increase or decrease our help. 
ie CHICAGO, ILL., April 23, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
a decrease in our sales—a decrease of 12} per cent, July 1, 1891, to January 
1, 1892, in comparison to the same period in 1890. ` 


PPILADELPHIA, PA., April 22, 1532. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 294 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to advance the price of tin about #1 per box with the same cost of packing, 
and goods selling at same price as before the increase of duty. 

Repl to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the number 
of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to in- 
crease or decrease our help none. 


DETROIT, MICH., April 23, 1592, 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Peart street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the inereased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been: 
In previous years our business increased about 50 per cent each year, and 
last year only about 15 percent, entirely owing to the increase of prices made 
necessary by the duties. 


ADRIAN, MICH, April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to sa; 
to increase the cost of No. 3cans, the size most 
cents per hundred, and other sizes in proportion. 


Repl to your uiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
8 a — that the effect has been 
3 an average of 60 

e are not extensive 


packers, but the cans used by us last season cost over $1,000 more than the 
same quantity would have costin 1889. This loss must be borne by us or by 
the producer of fruits and tables, or both. Thecanning industries have 
been greeny, crippled by the increase of duty on tin te. 

Rep to your uiry whether it has in: or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have used 
about the same help as before, but paid less wages per day. 


SAN JOSE, CAL., April 26, 1592. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York; 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we en Xe say that the effect has been 
to increase cost of material in our business since increased tariff was put on 
to $26,965 per annum. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have not 
had to increase or decrease our help. 

= INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, April 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 254 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we to say that the effect has been 
to reduce our profits to such a narrow as to cause the desire to have 
our capital invested in some other ente or abandon our present bust- 


ness altogether. 

Replying to your uiry whether it has inereased or decreased the num 
ber of hands pe ag in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help many hands. 

LOUISVILLE, April 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 29! Pearl street, Néw York. 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to decrease the sales on terne plates, many persons refusing to pay the 
adyanced prices due to the tariff. 

Replying to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help 5 per cent, 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
a large decrease in the demand for terne plates. i 

Repl to your eg yo whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of ds em 90 5 in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help about 20 per cent. 

GREENWICH, N. J., April 23, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increase 1 tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
very much against us, forcing us to use old instead of new, as we 
can not buy improved machinery, as our profits at present will not admit 
We are running a smaller force, and will have to put up less goods than 

ormeriy. 

Repl lag to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help taree hands. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., April, 1592. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 281 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to add to the prices of our manufactures from tin plate all the advance in 
the cost of the tin plate. If the consumers of our goods are willing to pay, 
and fer continue to buy full quantity at the advanced price, we will be 


Repl i g to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have so far 
neither increased nor decreased our help. 


DANBURY, CONN., May 11, 1592. 
Ropert GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to decrease the profits in roofing. While we have incr the price of 
roofing to the consumer, the price has not been advanced to the extent that 
the prices of terne plates would warrant. 


ODESSA, DEL., May 13, 1592. 

ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to increase the cost of the package, requiring more capital to do the usual 
amount of business, and entailing a heavier loss in the business on all goods 
carried over from last fall in consequence of the decline in prices this spring. 

Repl to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of da employed in our business, we would state that we are running 
with our usual force, but will wind up making cans from four to six weeks 
earlier than usual 


NORTH BERWICK, ME., May 2, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 254 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our bnsiness, we beg to say that the effect has been 
a very heavy added tax on our business, aside from which no effect appears. 

Replying to your. uiry whether it has Increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that it has caused no 
change. 


BRIDGETON, ME., April, 1592. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR SIR: 5 to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to cut down our profits and lessen our sales. We find it impossible to ge 
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any more for our goods than formerly, and buyers are constantly cutting 


to your inguiry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ng fe J employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help about twenty-five hands. 


= Boston, MASS., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR Sm: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
that we have packed in our East Boston factory In 1890, 56,000 cases; packed 
in our East Boston factory in 1891, 35,345 cases; falling off, 20,655 cases. 

to your pies bey whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help twenty-five hands. 


© Boston, MAss., April, 1892 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl Street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tarif 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
we have had to get a proportionate increased price for our goods to offset 
the increased cost of tin plate. This has decreased consumption to a cer- 
tain extent, making business dull. This means not so much a decrease of 
help as it doeslower wages, owing to less length of time employed. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS., April 22, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
toincrease the costa dollar a box instead of a natural decrease of some go cents 
a box. This has prevented those e ed in our line from m such a 
drop in prices as occurred inalmost every other line of business. Prices 
have therefore been too high in proportion to other prices with the result of 
a decided check to the business. ot nearly so much business in our line is 
done as thereshould be. Results: fewer hands 3 consumers paying 
more than they ought, manufacturers not making fa 

Repl to your uiry whether it has 
ber of ds employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help seven hands. 


WORCESTER, MASS., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
that we are doing less business. 

3 to your atur whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands em AR herd our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help hands. 


ARLINGTON, NEBR., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 254 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR SIR: Rep! to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has on our business, we to say that the effect of the 
duty has been prejudicial to us, as we are out a good many dollars on ac- 
count of the as we have to sell for less money and goods 

Repl to your 1 whether it has increased or decre: 
ber of ds employed in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help ten hands. 

SALEM, OHIO, April, 1592. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 254 Peart street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to cy en the effect has been 
that we have substituted galvanized iron for tin consequence of the in- 
creased cost of the latter. 

BELPRE, OHIO, April 25, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 


DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
that the trade in canned goods (our business) since July 1, 1891, has been 
e See prices low. How far this condition was brought about by the 

on tin plates we are unable to say, except that the plates cost more 
without a correspo) increase in prices obtained. 

Repl: to your — ry whether it has increased or decreased the num- 
ber of hands employed in our business, we would state that our can shop is 
shut until business revives. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, April, 1592, 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
to work one year without any profit to signify; consumers refuse to pay any 
more for goods, the middle men and manufacturers pay the increased duty; 
am 1 ag to get more now, but only selling one-half usual amount; one-half 
num 8. 


May 6, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 294 Peart street, New York: ira 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
that my force is very near one-half less and not on full time with what men 
Ihave employed. 

Repl to your inquiry whether it has increased or decreased the number 
of hands employed in our business, we would state that we have had to de- 
crease our help 13 hands. . 

FAIRPORT, N. Y., April, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we to say that the effect has been: 
We used 4,800 boxes last year. Payment of M. ey duty required addi- 


tional capital. In some branches increased cost of our goods compelled us 
to cut down wages of laborers to meet popular prices. making baking- 


powder cans, increased cost of article and unwillingness on the part of our 


customers to pay in price caused us to lose the business of some of 
the best of our customers. After two or three months of experimenting 
with others, they returned to us, having learned that we were not trying to 
rob them, but were, like others, only asking a fair price on the basis of the 
Government making us pay heavier taxes for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. We have been heavy exporters of canned goods, but we fear that we 
will have to give up or greatly reduce our export trade. 

In the English and Scotch markets 1 is selling at less 
than goods cost us. Canada pays no duty. Rebate does not place us on an 
equality. On fifty cases of pears, rebate would not pay expenses of obtain- 
ingit. We pay duty on a full sheet of tin. The rebate does not cover waste 
in 8 5 blanks. On swells at factory, we lose extra duty on tin as 
well as goods, 

We have neither increased nor decreased our hands. We have to plan to 
do business with an insufficient force. 

There are two canning factories here and not enough labor for both in busy 
Season. We depend largely on female labor, and can not obtain sufficient. 

a BUFFALO, N. Y., April 22, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl streel, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has been 
decreasing consumption, cheaper labor, and smaller È 

Replying to your uiry whether it has increased or the num 
ber of ds emplo; in our business, we would state that we have had to 
decrease our help 15 per cent. 

~ syracuse, N. Y., April 22, 1592, 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl atreet, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business, we beg to say that the effect has 
been to cut down my trade in roofing tin more than one-half, a con- 
siderable loss to my income, and more than this, has forced a number of 
my smaller customers to retire from the business and to seek other occu- 
pation. I am not able to purchase roofing tin of American manufacture 
at marketable prices, only high-priced goods being offered, too high for the 
average consumer. 

ie NEW YORK, April 22, 1892. 
ROBERT GANZ, Secretary, 284 Pearl street, New York: 

DEAR SIR: Replying to your inquiry as to what effect the increased tariff 
on tin plates has had on our business. we beg to say that the effect has been 
to demoralize the trade in prices, and cannot get any advance on the goods 
8 foi a lighter weight tin being used to get down to old figures 85 and 9 
pound tin in place of 108 pounds, goods are made so much inferior. 


Why a Great Navy? 


REMARKS 


or 


WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 16, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7093) i 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 20, 1 and for other 


purposes— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have moved to strike out that portion of the 
pending naval appropriation bill which proposes to construct— 

One armored cruiser of about eight thousand tons displacement of the 
general type of armored cruiser numbered 2 (New York), to cost, exclusive 
of armament, not more than $3,500,000, excluding any premium that may be 
paid for increased speed and the cost of armament. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, it is known that the cos of the arma- 
ment will be nearly one-third of the cost of this vessel. I ask 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HURLBERT] whether I am 
correct in that supposition. 

Mr. HERBERT. No, sir; this is to be an armed swift cruiser 
with light armor, intended to resist the fire of rapid-firing guns. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How much will the armor cost? 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, this will be only six-inch armor, and 
I ait ens it will not cost more than one-tenth of the cost of the 
vesse 


Mr. HOLMAN. Well, that would be quite an extraordinary 

experience. 
r. HERBERT. No, sir; not at all, with a ship of this kind. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Well, if this ship is not intended for fight- 
ing purposes, of course it will not have any armor of any conss- 

uence, or armament. 

Mr. HERBERT. It will have a belt armor of 6 inches, and a 
turret armor which will be thicker. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I take it for granted that this vessel, 
although it is to cost about three million and a half of dollars 


without armament, is not intended for fighting purposes. In- 
deed, a very high premium is offered by the bill for speed with- 
out any reference whatever to fighting qualities. I take it for 
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ted that the armament of this vessel will cost not less than 
250,000. You will have, therefore, in this bill an item of $3,- 
750,000 for the building of a ship of value mainly for her speed 
and of- very little if any value for fighting. That seems to be 
the amount of this item. 

Having moved to strike out that portion of the bill it becomes 
me to state the reasons why I submit that motion; but at the 
outset I wish to call the attention of the young gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON], who has just spoken, to the 
fact which I develop ina few moments that this policy eon- 
templates a great navga navy of greater magnitude than has 
ever been favored by Congress since the foundation of our Gov- 
ernment in time of peace. And when in time of war our Govern- 
ment has had such a navy on itshands it has hastened to get rid 
of it when the war . — 

Mr. PENDLETON. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
is the relative strength of our Navy to-day as compared with the 
navies of France, England, and Germany, and what was the com- 
parison in 1860? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I am sorry my friend has asked me such 
a question as that. I would not have been surprised if such a 
question had come from the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOU- 
TELLE]. I t that so promising a young gentleman as my 
friend from West 5 imbued thoroughly with Demoeratic 
sentiments, should call up as precedents to be followed by this 
great Republic the practice of monarchies which have with 
theirarmiesand navies placed the iron heelof et Hoare on their 
people during the past centuries, and still em these agen- 
cies, armies and navies, for the control of their people. The gen- 
tleman representing the good people of West Virginia, will, [hope 
and believe, find his views very much modified in progress of 
time in regard to the employment of either great armies or na- 
vies in conducting the affairs of our Republic. How many ves- 
sels of war have we now, and how many more vessels of war are 
we proposing to construct? These are the questions of the 


hour. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Will the gentleman allow me an inquiry? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Isup the gentleman will admit that 
our Navy between 1856 and 1860 was the navy that a Democratic 
Administration thought proper to maintain. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I do not know that. But the armies and 
navies of England, Germany, and France have been enormously 
increased since 1860. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Now, I wish to tell the gentleman that 
the Navy of the United States in 1860 ranked sixth among the 
navies of the world, but at present it ranks about sixteenth, and 
if the gentleman will permit me a moment, that the last Demo- 
cratic Administration that had anything to do with the Navy prior 
to the war thought it necessary that the United States should 
maintain a much more powerful navy than we have to-day, in 
comparison with the other maritime nations of the world. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no; our present Navy, in tonnage and 
armament, is away beyond comparison with anything that we ever 
had before in a time of peace. The entire expenses of our Gov- 
ernment in 1860 was about $62,000,000, while this bill for Navy 
alone carries more than $27,000,000, including contracts it au- 
thorizes. 

Mr. PENDLETON. But, I mean, Judge, in comparison with 
-the navies of the world. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know; but at that time our Navy was a 
small affair in comparison to what itis now. We have steadily 
increased its efficiency and power within reasonable limits, 

Mr.PENDLETON. Wehaveincreased the Navy in effleieney 
in this respect, that we have iron and steel ships now, whereas 
we formerly had wooden. But as far as the number of ships is 
concerned and the number of guns they carry, the navies of the 
world are far larger—especially France, England, and Germany— 
than ours. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly the tonnage of war ships, I admit, 
of European powers has been greatly increased in recent years, 
and especially that of Russia and Italy, and indeed all the Euro- 

n powers to a greater or less extent. These powers have uss 
8 navies. I am not willing to contrast our Government 
with European powers in relation to navies or armies. Must the 
gront Republic fall back into the ruts of the old monarchies of 

ope? A 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield for a 
suggestion? 

. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. OATES. It is to call the attention of the gentleman to the 
striking difference in the conditions of the nations that have 
greatly increased their navies and the condition of this nation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ithank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
That is a very pertinent question. What is the condition of the 
nations with greatarmies and navies in Europe as compared with 


the United States? But J call attention tothe report of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy because we are not generally informed as to 
the executive reports; we have not time to do so; there is no 
time here to do anything, as there are so many things demand- 
ing attention. But I wish to have before the committee and 
country, not simply the condition of our Navy as it was before 
the period of reconstruction began, but the expenditure that we 
have already made in its enlargement, creating a Navy far 
beyond the needs of the Government. 

e statement I have in hand from the report of the Secretary 
of the Navyshows the number of vessels of the Navy, their char- 
acter, tonnage, and armament, which have been constructed since 
March 4, 1885, and I find fifteen vessels of war constructed since 
that date.. Here they are: The Chicago, the Boston, the At- 
lanta, the Dolphin, the Newark, the Charleston, the Baltimore, 
the San Francisco, the Philadelphia, the Yorktown, the Con- 
cord, the Bennington, the Petrel, the Vesuvius, and other ves- 
sels making the total of fifteen, many of them of the tonnage of 
4,500 and from that down to gunboats. All constructed at pot 
cost since the 4th of March, 1835, and involving, as will here- 
after appear, a vast expenditure of public money. 

Fifteen vessels of war since March 4, 1885! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these fifteen ships of war have been com- 
pleted since 1885, constituting the largest number of vessels, 
gentlemen, that your Government has ever constructed in a eor- 
3 riod in a time of profound peace. 

r. BOUTELLE. Has the gentleman from Indiana made any 
comparison between the relative conditions of the growth of the 
population, wealth, and importance of the country and these in- 
terests? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not see that that enters into the matter 
at all, except that with the growth of our country the necessity 
for military protection against foreign power decreases. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But we are now in a condition, if necessary, 
to organize and equip a navy at once with much greater facility 
thanever existed before. Our coastwise trade confined to Amer- 
ican built ships has created shipyards equal to those of Europe. 
Our condition in that respect has enormously improved du 
the last twenty years; our resources have enormously increa 
with the increase of our coastwise trade; our shipyards are build- 
in siape for 1 powers. 

Ir. BOUTELLE. But not only have our resources been enor- 
mously increased, but the necessity for naval defenses have been 
enormously increased. The gentleman from Indiana must not 
ignore the fact that our country has broadened, and that we have 
a seaboard practically of two oceans. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly, and we have had sueh seaboard 
since 1803, and especially since our last possession was acquired. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. How many? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Since we acquired our last territorial posses- 
sion in 1852 from Mexico. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Very good. Is the Tene willing to 
assist us in going forward and placing the United States in à po- 
sition as far as its naval power is concerned which is warranted 
by its UIE 8 position? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Our geographical position on the globe and 
our policy exempt us from the perils that surround European 
5 I shall have eccasion to express my views on that point 
as I go on. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Because, if the gentleman will agree to 
that I will compromise on it. 

Mr. HOL) But it seems clear to me that as our nation 
grows greater and stronger the peril to which the gentleman re- 
fers diminishes; and as we getin the front rankof the nations of 
the world we are less liable to assault. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, thatdepends upon what you mean by 
the first rank. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam not placing our country simply in the 
first rank of the nations. I go beyond that. Gentlemen ought 
to know that the United States of America now stands first in the 
family of nations in the judgmentof the statesmen of all nations. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But what is the condition of affairs which 
would place this country in less peril, or which would diminish 
the peril as its rank increases? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwill be able to show the gentleman as I pro- 
ceed. Will any commercial power assail us when all men know 
that with our present resources we could at once drive her com- 
merce from the ocean? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Tadmit that if we are inthe firstrank with 
regard to our naval resources and armament generally that the 
peril would diminish; but what I contend is that we must have 


an adequate navy. 

Mr. HOLMAN. An adequate navy! What nation will assail 
a power with our resources? If assailed the torpedo system pro- 
tects our ports. The destruction of their commerce with us 
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would almost revolutionizeany European 
doubt our capacity to do that with our nt naval force? 

I was saying, Mr. that we have already completed 
since 1885, according to this report, fifteen vessels, great mod- 
ern structures, ships of war with all modern appliances, and with 
all the modern improvements in the way of speed and armament. 

Now, a step further, to show whata system of extravagance 
we are 5 2 

Mr. BOUT: hope the gentleman will be candid enough 
to state that he opposed each one of those vessels as strenuously 
as he o the present one. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, not all of them, but the most of them 
since the first series of war ships were authorized. During the 
same time we have expended on these ships by way of repairs 
the sum of $296,638. Why, the vessels are just constructed, and 
yet we have incurred already an expense of more than a quarter 
of a million dollars in repairing them. 

Mr. DICKERSON. ithout their having been injured by 
sa A en ment. 

is r. 


power. Does anyone 


LER. Without a shot ever having been fired at 


them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, and when they have not come within 
half a century of any engagement. This illustrates what an 
expensive luxury a great navy is. 

"he second table which I have here is a statement made by 
the Secretary of the Navy, showing the names and tonnage of 
each uncompleted autho to be built since March 4, 
1885, when the ee date of its completion, the cost 
of its construction, inclu armor, armament, and equipment, 
to June 30, 1891, with estimated amount required for completion, 
to include armor, armament, and equipment. 

Now, this is a table to which I desire to call the attention of 
my young friend from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON]. It is 
a table to which I desire to call the attention of gentlemenon this 
side of the House who feel favorably inclined to further increase 
this great Navy of ours. Hereisalistoftwenty-eightuncompleted 
vessels. It embraces such vessels as the Maine, with a ae 
of 6,648 tons; the Texas, 6,300 tons: the Monterey, the New York, 
cruiser No. 6, the Cincinnati, the Raleigh, cruiser No. 9, cruiser 
No. 10, cruiser No. 11, gunboat No. 5, gunboat No. 6, harbor- 
defense ram, the Indiana, with a to. è of 10,200 tons, a vessel 
that will cost with armorand armament, ely beyond $6,000,000; 
the Massachusetts, 10,200 tons. Here are two vessels alone that 
will cost you over $13,000,000 when they are equipped and ready 
to enter upon the career of the ocean. The Oregon, with a ton- 
nage of 10,200 tons, to cost more than $7,000,000 with armament; 
cruiser No. 2, cruiser No. 12, torpedo boat No. 2, cruiser No. 13; 
the Puritan, 6,600 tons; the Monadnock, 3,900 tons; the Amphi- 
trite, 3,900 tons; the Terror, 3,390 tons; the Miantonomoh, gun- 
boat No. I, tugboat No. 2, tugboat No. 3. Here you have a total 
of twenty-eight war vessels. 

Twenty-eight armed vessels of war now authorized by lawand 
in progress of construction! and yet you demand the construc- 
tion of more, even while these twenty-eight vessels, with a ton- 
nage of from 10,200 tons down to war „are still un- 
completed. Does my friend from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] regard 
that as good statesmanship, with a great navy, larger than we 
have ever had in a time of peace, considering their cost and ton- 
nage, larger than we have ever had in time of war or peace be- 
fore, armament considered? With those twenty-eight vessels 
yet uncompleted, you propose to nd three and three-quarters 
millions more for the construction of another ship, and that, too, 
when your revenues are being rapidly reduced. 

ow, vast 2 to po Mhe tof = epp iig tee 1885 you pavo 
prov. or forty- war vessels, rom great ships 
of 10,200 tons down to small vessels; and of this number twenty- 
eight not completed; the solvency of your Treasury imperiled: and 
yet more ships must be constructed ! 

The war ships now authorized by law to be constructed, and 
which are now being constructed at a cost of 854, 367, 691. 74, as 
estimated, and the estimates always fall short of the actual cost, 
are as follows, as stated by the Secretary of the Navy: 


Statement showiag the name and tonnage of each uncompleted vessel authorized 
to be built, etc. 


Total estimated 
amountrequired 


Name. we! completion, 


mdingarmor,| Total cost. 
armament, and 
equipment, 


285 05 2 

1. 2.590. 086. 75 

. 2. 4. 038, 408. 07 
r ee 1, 961, 2, 887, 969, 43 


Statement showing the name and tonnage 


each uncompleted vessel authorized 
to be built, eic. 


tinued. 


Total estimated 
amount 


Total cost. 

81, 833, 388. 36 

I, 642, 915. 74 

497,910.00 851. 450. 92 

663, 00 854, 155.13 

„001. 00 921, 131. 67 

343, 754. 00 474,735. 24 

344, 454. 00 473,005. 90 

1, 408, 388. 00 1,414, 558, 14 

5, 493, 349. 00 5, 521, 252. 01 

5, 493, 349. 09 5, 521, 754. 96 

5, 662, 909. 00 5, 690, 865. 95 

2, 636, 239. 00 3, 149, 214. 86 

136, 850. 00 136, 850. 00 

3, 101, 057. 00 3, 104, 355. 80 

— 1. 582, 054. 00 1, 774, 823. 82 

1, 113, 237. 00 1,512, 297. 8&7 

Amphitrite 887, 783. 00 1, 218, 023. 16 

ir 896, 659. 50 1,402, 286. 24 

Miantonomoh -......-2.--..<.-- 222.2... 71, 110. 00 849, 016. 89 
Te RS es Bee 
e T 
e fo so cs zenci ochacintesen ene! 
eee 
Arc dee 
r T aes! 

Grand totale 2220 eae ks 42, 878, 897. 46 | 54, 367, 691. 74 


I include all vessels that the Secre of the Navy embraces 
in his list of vessels authorized already by act of Congress to be 
constructed, ranging, as I have said, from the enormous tonnage 
of 10,200 tons, line-of-battle ships, down to the smaller vessels te 
perfect the complement of a great navy. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, how much have you to Pay upon contracts 
already made? If your Treasury was overflowing, as it was a 
few years ago; if you had a balance of a hundred million of dol- 
lars lying idle in the Treasury, the argument might be made 
that it was beneficial to the country that this money should be 
used, even if not for an urgent purpose, that it might be placed 
in circulation. 

Mr. LOUD. You never made that argument, did you? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; but it is impossible to make that argu- 
ment at present. 

Mr. LOUD. Would you make itif you could? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No. The liabilities resting upon you for the 
construction of the twenty-eight war vessels, now authorized ac- 
cording to the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, amount 
to $42,878,897.46, a sum exceeding the entire expenses of our 
Government forty years ago, and yet you are proposing to run 
the people in debt still further, in a time of profound peace, for 
the purpose of constructing an additional ship of war at a cost 
without armament of $3,500,000. 

Nothing like this has ever occurred before in our history. Even 
in time of war we have hesitated at such an extravagant expendi- 
ture of the publie money. So, gentlemen, the state of the case is, 
that you have now in your Navy 68 vessels of the old Navy, 
many of them excellent vessels, generally of modern construc- 
tion. You have already completed, since 1885, of modern ships 
and vessels of war, 15. You have in progress of construction 
28 war vessels, and you will have to pay for these uncompleted 
ships, according to the contracts made, over $42,000,000, without 
armament. A hundred and eleven vessels in your Navy in a time 
of profound peace. 

Now, let us see the cost of this luxury of a nayy—one of those 
things that adds to the splendor of government and not to the 
well being and prosperity of its people. Let us see what this 
luxury of a aad Bee costing us. 

Mr. LOUD. fore you pass from that, will you tell us where 
the one hundred and eleven vessels come from—how do you make 
up one hundred and eleven vessels? 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are sixty-eight vessels borne on the 
Naval Register constructed prior to 1885, some of them of wood and 
someofthemofiron. Fifteen vessels have been constructed since 
1885 and are now on the Naval Register, as follows: Chicago, 
Atlanta, Boston, Dolphin, Newark, Charleston, Yorktown, Pet- 
rel, Baltimore, Vesuvius, Cushing, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Concord, Bennington. 

These vessels of war have all been completed since 1885, at a cost 
of $15,736,354.57. s 

So that the Naval Register of the present year embraces the 
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named: 
List of ships of the United States Navy. 
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starving people of Russia. 
Mr. HOLMAN. My colleague has made a 


following ships of war, including the fifteen new ships above 
ed ‘ 


Protected cruiser. 
8 protected cruiser. 


Do. 
Protected cruiser. 
Double turret monitor. 
Cruis' 


er. 
ERAN, protected cruiser. 


Do. 
=~ turret monitor. 


Dynamite vessel. 
Cruiser. ashi 


> The larger number of these vessels are in commission. 
2 Mr. HERBERT. Oh, no; I hope the gentleman will not say 
that the larger number of them are in commission. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Well, they are on the Naval Register. 
that are needed are in commission: very few of them are needed. 
It dors not make any particular difference, because you have no 
use for them; and as a mere means of carrying on diplomatic 
courtesies the old vessels are just as good as the ironclads. 
Mr. BRETZ. And they could not be used tocarry food to the 


ood suggestion. 
A few months ago we were all rejoiced at the idea of a vessel of 


war being employed in the humane work of 8 to the 
famishing pens of Russia the supplies of food which the be- 
nevolent people of the West had contributed from their abun- 
dant harvests to alleviate the distress and hunger of the unfortu- 
nate, but we were gravely informed by the Secretary of the 
Nayy that there was but one vessel of this great Navy capable 
of rendering such service, and that an old wooden vessel of the 
old Navy. So that a great ay that has cost us many millions 
a dollars was found worthless for any useful purpose in a time 
of peace. 

What does your 7 8 cost you in this current year? It used 
to cost about $12,009,000 a year, even in recent years, and how 
much does it cost now? It cost for the present year $32,042,- 
024.78. Nearly three times as much—halfas much as your whole 
Government thirty-five years ago. 

Here is an embellishment to add splendor tq your Govern- 
ment! Is the greatness of a republic or its strength increased 
by such embellishment? Does a republic need such embellish- 
ment to give it greatness? Here isa navy already overgrown 
that you can not employ, costing you already $32,042,024.78 a 
year, with contracts binding us to the extent of $42,878,897.46 for 
more vessels of war, and still more are demanded. 

Mr. HERBERT. I know that the gentleman from Indiana 
does not want to make a statement as wide of the mark as that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What mistake do I make? 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, in the first place, in the cost of the 
75 7 The running expenses is between $12,000,000 and 813, 
000,000. A large portion of this appropriation, which he speaks 
1 77 poing over 532,000, 000, is given to defray or to pay that 

000,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly my friend does not intend that as 
a contradiction of my statement. I am speaking of the actual 
cost of the Navy for the current year. 

Kan HERBERT. You were speaking of the annual cost of the 
avy. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No. Is not the expense for the Navy for the 
current year over $32,000,000? 

Mr. HERBERT, No,sir; it is not; and if the gentleman will 
allow me I will state why I say ‘‘no.” 

In the first place the current expense of the Navy for the pres- 
ent year 

r. HOLMAN. Lamnot talking about the current expenses, 
but the actual cost of the Navy for this year. 

Mr. HERBERT. I am giving an explanation why I so em- 
3 say no.“ I say that the current expenses of the 

avy are $13,000,000, and then a large part of the appropriation 
is for the increase of the Navy, and 3 off this debt 
of $42,000,000; part of the appropriation e last year, and a 
large part of it comes over from previous years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course that is true. I was speaking of 
the actual cost of the Navy“ for the present year. The actual 
appropriations for the Navy this year are $32,042,024.78, as shown 
by the official report. Of course large portions of this is for the 
building of ships, but it is the cost of the Navy for this year. 
It is easy to ses how the annual current expenses of the Navy 
a be increased when all these ships are completed and in com- 
mission. 

The actual appropriations for this year for the Navy are $32,- 
042,024.78, whether the money is expended or not on the new 
ships, but the contracts are made for them. I know that this 
statement which I am making is unpleasant, That is the honest 
truth about it. It would be unpleasant even if we had an abun- 
dancs of money in our 2 for it is so out of harmony 
with our general systsm and with all that has occurred in our 
former history. erefore I am not at all surprised that a sim- 
ple statement of the appropriations made for the Navy for the 
current year should be the subject of criticism. 

My friend from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] understands this 
matter as well as any other member of the House, if not better 
than any other, but every gentleman can look over the reports 
and ascertain for himself the facts about these n 
The appropriations made for this year amount to 832,042,024. 70. 
That includes of course the runni: 8 of the Navy and 
the enormous amount expended and to be expended in the con- 
struction of ships. 

I come now to another feature of this subject. I have men- 
tioned the fact that the last Congress, the Fifty-first, which re- 
ceived such unqualified condemnation by the people, made the 
following enormous appropriations of money for naval purposes, 
which now come down upon us as a charge upon our Treasury:. 

That Congress appropriated for three battle ships, without 
arinament, $12,000,000; one protected cruiser, without arma- 
ment, $2,750,000; one torpedo cruiser, $350,000; one torpedo boat, 
$125,000; one protected cruiser, $2,750,000. So the last Congress 
provided by law for war ships to the amount of $17,975,000, with- 
out armament, and when you add the armament you will have 
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an expenditure of at least $5,000,000 more, in all $22,975,000, and 
these ships are now being constructed. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman does not mean to say—— 

Mr.HOLMAN. Isay that that Congress—the Fifty-first—pro- 
vided for the making of contracts for war ships to the amount of 
$17,975,000, without armament. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. We authorized contracts to be made only 
for the vessels he has enumerated. The $17,000,000 covers con- 
tracts that had been made away back as far as 1886, I think. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, I take these facts and figures from the 
statutes of the United States for the Fifty-first Congress. Did 
you not authorize in that Congress the construction of three bat- 
tle ships and the others? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I may have misunderstood the gentleman. 
If he has made a computation of the cost of the vessels which he 
has enumerated and it amounts to the total which he states, 
then I am in error. I thought the gentleman was taking the 
$17,000,000 appropriated for an increase of the Navy 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no. Iwillstatemylistoveragain: Three 
battle ships, one protected cruiser, one torpedo cruiser, one tor- 
pedo boat, one protected cruiser, amounting in all to $17,795,000. 

Mr. BOUT That is, the authorization? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, the authorization. That is whatI said. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask the attention of my young friend from 
the State of West Virginia [Mr. PENDLETON] while I point out to 
him what enterprise he proponep to commit himself to, not inten- 
tionally I am sure. I hold in my hand a minority report made to 
the Senate during the Fifty-first Congress by a distinguished Re- 

ublican from the State of New Hampshire, a gentleman who has 
Taen Secretary of the Navy and who therefore has had probably 
a larger capoan in direction than any member of the 
Senate or of the House. I refer to Senator CHANDLER of New 
Hampshire. I am the more anxious to call attention to this doc- 
ument from the fact that it condenses into a small space a large 
amount of matter which I desire to bring before the committee. 
This report was made to accompany Senate bill 538, and is dated 
the 27th of January, 1889. I read from the report: 

This bill requires the construction as soon as practicable of eight thickly- 


armored, heavily-armed, ocean-going, line-of-battle ships, estimated to cost 
not less than $2,220,000, or 5,640,000 each. 


Gentlemen, I am not speaking of the bill as it passed, but the 
bill as it came from the Senate. I wish to show the magnitude 
of the proposed charges on the Treasury for ships of war. 


These are to be eight of the ten battle ships first mentioned in the report 
of the "Policy ot the Navy De ent, which advises the di- 
ture for ships and gone oI 849,515,000, or, deducting the sum of 867,965,000. 
which they say has already expended or authorized, the additional ex- 
penditure proposed is 281, 550.000. 


In other words, this Navy to which my young friend from West 
Virginia commits his support, unintentionally Iam sure, is to be a 
navy costing the Treasury, according to the estimates of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs of the Senate, the enormous sum of 
$349,515,000. And is it possible that the House of Representa- 
tives, especially a Democratic House of Representatives, intends 
deliberately to go forward in carrying that scheme into effect? 
What will hs the annual charge of such a navy on the labor of 
our people? Let us go one step further. Further on this dis- 
tinguished Senator and ex-Secretary of the Navy says—— 


Whether the majority of the committee approve the whole programme of 
the Policy Board, involving the construction of an American Navy, to cost 
not less that $49,000,000, or whether they dissent from some of its features, 
does not appear. One point, however, the advocates of this comprehensive 
pin must frankly admit—that if this nation is to build and maintain the 

åttle ships which it includes, the rest of the plan must be substantially 
adopted, in order to make the fleet contain all the classes of ships neces- 
tary for a vast and er nh ee navy. Secondly, it seems equally 
clear to the undersigned that if the whole plan is to be adopted, and yet con- 
struction is to proceed by degrees and not y at once authorizing the whole 
expenditure, then the very last ships to be built should be heavy, armored 
line-of-battle ships, costing $5,640,000 each; whereas the majority of the com- 
mittee propose to build these first, and to appropriate comparatively little 
money for the constructon of harbor-defense monitors rams, cruisers, 
boats, and torpedo boats, recommended by the Policy Board as a necessary 
pert of their scheme for a complete and adequate navy. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman from Indiana is aware of 
course that we are not proceeding to carry out that programme. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I think you are. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, no. 

Mr, HOLMAN. I think we are proceeding with that pro- 
gramme just as steadily as the progress of time. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, no; only a portion of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There has never been any letting up for a 
minute since the programme of the so-called Policy Board” of 
the Navy Department was adopted, as far back I think as 1883, 
op*rations having begun under this general plan in 1885. 


This is a scheme of vast magnitude; and somehow or other 
the men who are back of this movement are determined there 
shall be no 1 
Mr. BOUT. E. I know the gentleman wants to be fair, 
and he will permit me to say that the table to which he refers 
provides, if I remember rightly, for twenty battle ships. Now, 
neither the Secretary of the Navy nor the majority of the com- 
mittee recommend more than eight or nine. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This programme contemplates ten line-of- 
battle ships at a cost of $5,640,000 each without armament, and 
the other war vessels I have named. The programme is being 
carried out, and a part of those vessels are now in progress of 
construction. This bill provides for one of those, not a line-of- 
ie ship, but a cruiser, to cost $3,750,000, valuable only for its 
speed. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What number of battle ships are called for 
by the scheme of the Policy Board?” 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are “ ten first-class battle ships” first 
mentioned in the report of the ‘‘ Policy Board;” and the com- 
plete scheme contemplates an expenditure of $349,515,000. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. There is a list of the vessels, I believe, in 
the report to which the gentleman is referring. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; I will have it read if you wish. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I only want to correct the gentleman's 
error in assumiug that we are proceeding upon the basis of that 
$349,000,000 scheme. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There has not been a moment’s let-up since 
the scheme was adopted; and there is manifestly a determination 
that not a single session shall go by without some part of the 
scheme being carried out. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ah, some part’™of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There are in this great scheme ‘‘ten first- 
class battle ships 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Exactly; and ten second-class. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This scheme provides for ten first-class 
battle ships of great endurance, tonnage 10,000, estimated cost 
$56,400,000; three third-class of great endurance.” 

We shall see how far these vessels will “endure” in compari- 
son with the old wooden vessels. - 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Endurance does not refer to longevity: 

Mr. HOLMAN. They will never get an 5 of doing 
anything else but “endure” [laughter], except as a feature of 
splendid government,” the European idea of government, which 
our fathers repudiated as a feature of monarchy, not of a republic. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman misunderstands the term 
‘endurance; ” it simply applies to the amount of coal which the 
vessel can carry. 

Mr. HOLMAN, ‘ Endurance” and capacity for running seem 
to be the qualities most to be desired. 7 But I pro- 
ceed in my statement of the report of the Senate: 


Eight first-class of limited endurance — 


Andsoon. Ido not read the long list embraced in this pro- 
gramme whichis being carried out. If there were any break in the 
programme atthis session, Ishould have some hope; butI say that 
there is no letting up on the part of the power thatisat the back 
of this programme of a great navy, whoever they may be—I do not 
include my friend from Alabama—I do not believe he knows any 
more than the rest of us what force is behind this movement to 
fasten on the country a great navy which is going on session 
after session, and Iam sure he does not favor a t navy on 
the European plan, but the scheme of the Policy Board ” of 
of the Navy goes on. } 

Mr. BLAND. If it does not interrupt the gentleman from 
Indiana, I think he is well qualified to answer the question. It 
seems to me that I remember in 1873 or 1874, when Mr. Robeson 
was Secretary of the Navy, it was claimed that we had expended 
some four or five hundred millions of dollars to build up the 
Navy. I donot know what became of it, whether this expend- 
iture is going in the same way or not, but—— 

Mr. HOLMAN. If my friend will read this report he will 
find where it has gone. 

Mr. BLAND. I simply wished to ask the gentleman if he 
could remember about that matter? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly, Ido. I remember the statement 
that was made; and you will find that a part of that expenditure 
went into the present war ships that some gentlemen sneer at so 
much, because they are wholly American and not the imitations 
of the war ships of Russia and Great Britain. Some of that 
vast sum of money was used in the construction of the present 
Navy. Strong and reliable vessels, amply sufficient for the pres- 
ent; but my friend, of course, knows that the greater part of the 
money appropriated for building ships is a “slush fund,” and he 
knows what that means; but I must ađmit that some of the best 


ships in your service to-day, gentlemen, were built during the 
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time Mr. Robeson was Secretary of the Navy. They are now in 
your Navy. They are new vessels and cost vast sums of money, 
and yet the new programme dispenses with them and proposes a 
navy vastly greater and enormously more expensive. 

This programme, which has been so remorselessly carried out, 
embraces the construction of one hundred and twenty-six war 
ships and one hundred and one torpedo boats, being a total of two 
hundred and twenty-seven, to cost $349,515,000. Of thatsum the 
report shows already expended $67,965,000, leaving to be expended 
hereafter, in increasing the Navy, to the tremendous extent 
therein 2H Spee $281 ,550,000, 

Mr. HER ERT. Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to in- 
terrupt the gentleman from Indiana, and do not intend to do so 
except when he falls into such an absolute mistake as he has 
fallen into here. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Why, Ihave quoted the figures here exactly. 

Mr. HERBERT. Yes, sir, you have quoted the figures; but 
you have right before you a statement which shows that this 
867,965,000 has not been expended. Now, will the gentleman 
read that item as it appears in the wording of the report itself. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why, certainly I will. It states that 

The above total includes 967,965,000 for ships and guns already expended or 
authorized. 

Mr. HERBERT. Well, you left out or authorized.“ 
Mr. HOLMAN. Did I not read thoss words? 
Mr. HERBERT. No, you just left out the two words that is 


all—the important words. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Well, Iam very glad that my friend from Ala- 
bama has called my attention to matter, and I am in hopes 
that he will be as vigilant to discover the extraordinary forces 
at work tocarry out remarkable programme. Iwillread this 
again: 

The aboye total includes $67,965,000 for ships and guns already expended 
or authorized. 


Leaving the sum of $281,550,000 yet to be expended in carry- 


out that x 
Hg Chairman, proceeding a step further I wish to make 
estion of some gentleman with regard to the 
value of the wore that has been done in constructing this new 
and splendid Navy. This report goes on to state: 
Yet the Maine and the Texas— 


Two vessels now in progress of construction, as gentlemen will 
remember— 


thus designed by the best home and foreign naval architects— 


They can not even get these vessels without the aid of foreign 
naval architects, it seems— 
van the last three years, and not one-third completed, are so nearly obso- 
ete— 


Note, gentlemen, the fact that the new-fangled ships that are 
to supersede the old Navy are themselves before completion 
“nearly obsolete;” but I read the whole paragraph— 


Yet the Maine and the Texas, thus designed by the best home and foreign 
architects within the last three years and not one-third ted, are 


naval 
80 near „Without the fear of con 
that the 


e 
force of a battle ship. The 


or 
It has a little heavier armor, but it hasnotsuf- 


eallyin the same Way 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have read from our highest authority 
on the subject of the Navy in the United States. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What authority? 

Mr. HOLMAN. From the gentleman who was but recently 
your Secretary of the Navy, now one of your Senators. 

The Texas is practically in the same way. It has alittleheavier armor, but 
it has not sufficient . The 85,000,000 are gone 

I call the attention of my friend from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] 
to that— 

The $5,000,000 are gone, and what shall we have to show or use in return 
for our money? 

Is that the way that the hard earnings of our people are to be 
squandered, in a time of profound peace, for mere experiments 
in which great ships that cost over $5,000,000 apiece are found 
worthless before they are completed? Gentlemen smile. I do 
not think it is any laughing matter when the fruits of the labor 
of our people are bein g expended in millions of dollars annually 

in ex ents in naval architecture and in splendid displays of 
naval power in a time of profound e! 

And further, the Srema of the Navy and Senator says 
some things here that are worthy of the consideration of a Dem- 
ocrat who has learned the lessons of the fathers and is anxious 
to express them in his course in legislation. 

Such a navy 
Such a navy as this which is mentioned in this general grand 
scheme of $349,000,000— : 
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Such a na seems templa T 
mittee would make the Unived States the equal OF the superior of any of tho 
European powers. 

What does my friend from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT] say to 
that? I hope he will express his views fully, So the United 
States, in imitation of the monarchies of Europe, which have 
impoverished their people for centuries with navies and armies, 
must have a great navy! But now, gentlemen, I come to the 
saddest feature of this wholly un-American programme. 

Does any man here believe that your Navy will be enlarged by 
this stealthy process year after „with a crafty increase of 
the force as now fixed by law at 7,500, which is certain to be in- 
creased, as certainly and remorselessly as death, without a corre- 
sponding increase of your Army? is increase will come as 
certain as fate if this programme is not condemned by the people. 
In the estimate of this competent public officer, late Secretary 
of the Navy, it will require 25,000 to 30,000 men to man these 
ships of war you are constructing, instead of the 7,500 nowauthor- 
ized by law. Is there any gentleman here who will risk his 
reputation with the people of the United States, and his reputa- 
tion in the future, by proposing,in a time of profound peace, a 
large increase in your nayal force or your military force? These 
things are done in a time of peace by stealth; and in the closing 
hours of the last Congress it Lag br aie the utmost vigilance to 
prevent millions of money from being added to the expenses of 


your Army and to defeat its enlargement. 
Mr. MILLIKEN. 
Mr. HOLMAN. 
Mr. MILLIKEN, 


Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Yes, sir. 
A I would be glad to have the gentleman in- 
form the House by what process of logic he arrives at the con- 
clusion that the enlargement of the Navy to protect the coast 
will be followed also by the enlargement of an army to protect 
the interior? s 

Mr. HOLMAN. Standing armies and naviesin all governments 
bordering on the high seas have gone together as instruments 
of national er. The motive in government that demands a 
great na emandsa great army, an expression of governmental 
power. e relation of one to the other has been uniform through 
all the periods of this Government, and will bein the future; and 
the same spirit, mark you, gentlemen, the same drift of o on 
among public men in the two Houses of Congress in favor of a 
press navy will render the other sep inevitable, a great army. 

hey are connected inevitably together in a nation tordering on 
the high seas, the army and navy; they both equally express the 
absolutism of physi force in government and always the 
splendor, trapp and embellishments of national power. All 

is is well ek for monarchies, but how poorly they express 
the sentiment of republican government. Standing armies and 
great navies are the instruments of power which have cursed 
pict Ae et for centuries. Are we toimitate theexample of mon- 
archies? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. If the gentleman will permit me—I do not 
like to trench upon his courtesy because he is so courteous—I 
will remind him of the fact that Tilden recommended, a few 
years ago, the importance of vast expenditures for frontier de- 
fense; and I have urged these battle ships to take the place very 
largely of that expenditure recommended by him. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam not aware of anysuch recommendation, 
except as a suggestion for relieving the Treasury of funds which 
unjust and unn taxation had drawn from the people, the 
expenditure of which at that time in any proper manner would 
have furnished some slight relief to the people sorely oppressed 
by taxation. Iam not aware that any Democrat ever recom- 
mended the expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
constructing a great navy to give unrepublican splendor to our 
Government by enabling public officials to visit with emblems 
of national power the courts and fashionable resorts of foreign 
powers! This does not well become arepublic. But permit me to 
say that I am obliged to my friend for calling attention to the 
8 of wealth, because I intended to refer to it. Iwill refer 
tot ter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. These ships are to take the place of the 
other syen of coast defense, very largely. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Of course; anything to create great estab- 
lishments and great expenditures. I will quote further from 
the ex-Secretary of the Navy's report: 

It would require the enlargement of our force of seamen from 7,500 to 25,000 
or 30,000, and annual expenditures for new construction, for repairs of the 
toen and for the maintenance of the Navy far beyond any sums hitherto 
advocated. 

That is, far beyond any sums hitherto advocated even when 
our Government was in a condition to require all of its forces in 
its defense; and all this in a time of profound peace! 

to up a navy able at any moment to cope with 

ft the eastern hemisphere? If we are, 

here is indeed a new departure and one that should be entered upon delib- 

erately a with our eyes open to all the future burdens it will impose on 
our people. 
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The report of the ex-Secretary of the Navy further states: 

But to build a navy embracing as its princi feature the enormous ar- 
mored battle ships of European countries, — make ready to flight at any 
moment naval e ents on the high seas with those powers, has not 


hitherto been ered the true American To maintain such a 
navy, and also a system of fortifications and coast defense, with a land army 
commensurate with such a naval force, would go far toward the 


United States into the lamentable condition of the nations ot Central Euro pe. 

Are we prepared to approach that condition? Shall the lofty 
patriotism of our fathers only live in the records of our country 
to illustrate the shame and dishonor of their children? 

Our fathers formed this Republic in direct antagonism to the 
European governments, protected by the barriers of two great 
oceans from the monarchies of the old world. Our fathers 
formed a republic which should give safety, security, and lib- 
erty to its people; a government with no alliances with the 
monarchical institutions of other countries; with no feuds such 
as those which the Rory ambitions of kings have inspired, and 
which for centuries have filled the Old World with poverty and 
wretchedness; a Republic with no schemes of conquest and ex- 
tension of dominion, looking only to the rej pee and prosper- 
ity of its people; and shall we now imitate the example of those 
monarchies by the establishment of great navies and armies to 
eat up the substance of our people? Are we prepared to enter 
ona ponot which, in the progress of time, as shown by the his- 

the ages, leads to splendid government and great 
establishments of national power—great wealth in the hands of 
the few and a find wretched people? 

Mr. MILL N. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him there? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Allow me to complete my statement of the 
ex-Secretary of the Navy: 

They are burdened with great navies and enormous standing armies 
which are draining the life-blood of the people and im) burdens of debt 


and taxation so vous that before many years from them, if not 
afforded in any er way, will be accomplished by revolutions. 


I now yield to aquestion. 
Mr. MILLIKE I Want to ask my friend whether he isin 


favor, for his remarks seem to be entirely to that effect, of leay- 
ing our coast cities entirely defenseless and dependent upon the 
mercy of other nations rather than to have any power to protect 
ourselves? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Our protection is Absolute. What nation 
can assail us? For more than a hundred years we and our fathers 
before us have relied on our people as capable to meet Sy emer: 
gency that might arise. Now, when we have become fore- 
most of the nations, are we to overtax our people on the pretense 
of peril which did not alarm our fathers? 

r. MILLIKEN. Would the gentleman from Indiana feel 
that the protection of our cities was absolute if he lived in one 
of our coast cities instead of Indiana? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, for a hundred years or more we and 
our fathers have not deemed a costly navy necessary. There 
were no“ white lips” in the State of Maine in former years, when 
we were without even a navy or fortifications and actual war was 
upon us. 

5 5 MILLIKEN, Iknow there were no white lips in the State 
of Maine; but that is no reason why we should be exposed and 
be defenseless. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Who talked about Se peo in former years? 
When I hear this t cry about our defenseless condition, I 
feel there is some degeneration in the spirit of our politicians, 
not of our le. It is obvious that movement is merce- 
nary, seeking to obtain the expenditure of public money in cer- 
tain portions of the Union with no patriotic motive. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Allow me to say that no matter how much 
co 6 there may be in the hearts of the people of New York 
City, the fact that they have courage will not pay them for hay- 
oa 5 5 town battered down. 

r. HOLMAN. Is there a man in all America that believes 
that when an omergenoy exe we will not be able to meet it? 

Mr. CUMMINGS. There were white lips in the city of Wash- 
idgton in 1814, when this Capitol was burned by the British. 

ir. HOLMAN. Yes; when Baltimore was a village, and 
Washington City a hamlet. But think of comparing that time 
to the present, when on the very first tap of the war drum there 
would ree, $a arms 7,000,000 of the American people! 

Mr. GS. It is just as defenseless now as it was then. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, dear! 7 

Mr. MILLIKEN. They could not go out into the ccean and 
fight there. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I think our fathers did very well on the ocean 
when the occasion required. Now, Mr. Chairman, there are two 
other matters which I wish to refer to very briefly. 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Before the tleman from that 


point, if it will not inconvenience him too much, I would like to 
give him the result of a comparison between past and present 
expenditures. Away back in 1813, when our population was less 


than 10,000,000, Congress appropriated $3,500,000 at one session, 
about 35 cents per capita of the whole population; and to-day 
with 65,000,000 of people, under the programme that we are now 
engaged in, it only involves an expenditure of 86,000, 000 per 


annum, or less than 10 cents per capita. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Whatanidea! Who would havethought of 
comparing a feeble people as our Republic then was in the tof 


war, compelled. to put forth their greatest energy for safety, 
with the condition of our people at this time? So the tleman 
would compare this nation in its infancy with its condition as 
the foremost nation of the globe. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Maine said a certain 
number of dollars per capita had been appropriated. I think 
there is some mis about it, which he ought to correct. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to call attention to the fact that our 
finances do not justify the approntiation of this money for the 
construction of thisship. I hope I will have the attention of the 
gentleman from Alabama while I present that. We have before 
the House fourteen great appropriation bills. Three of them 
have passed the House and the Senate. Two moře have passed 
the House and gone to the Senate. Four have been reported to 
the House and are on the Calendar, leaving five bills not yet 
reported. I wish gentlemen who will vote upon this measure, 
while great contracts heretofore made are yet being executed, 
and while a large portion of the more than $42,000,000 of con- 
tracts are still outstanding, will consider the state of our ap- 
. bills, all of them except five now being reported 
to the House, a portion of them passed both Houses — 55 d- 
ing in the Senate, and a portion still pending in the Boasa. 
I hope gentlemen will examine these bills before they go into an 
expenditure of money for the year 1893 beyond the absolute ne- 
cessities of the public service. 

Mr. T. Just at that point let me state to the gen- 
tleman, so that the House may understand a peepee ian, the 
contract on this cruiser would not decrease appropriation 
bill at all. It does not affect the appropriation for year, be- 
cause by,the time this crusier islaid down and the contract made, 
and the parties go to work on it, the year 1893 and 1890 will have 
begun, and the first payment will be about that time; so thatthe 
cruiser, or the authorization of the cruiser, makes no difference 
whatever in the appropriation for the present year. I wish the 
House to have that fact. 

Mr, HOLMAN. Oh, I see clearly the method of this proced- 
ure. We are to relieve the present and mortgage the future. 
Does anyone find any relief in this? 

Yet I am very glad that my friend stated it for the pu 
of illustratin e postponement of our liabilities, on which he’ 
bases this bill. Does he propose that the country shall be de- 
ceived about the character of the expenditures that we authorize? 
Does he believe that there is a single intelligent man in the 
United States who does not understand exactly what these con- 
tracts mean. Do not all men know that it means an expenditure 
on this single ship of $3,375,000, and that the money must be 
finally paid? - 

Mr. HERBERT. But you were seeing Aboni the ap 
ations for the next fiscal year, and Iam simply info: 
that this cruiser does not add to that expenditure. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does that change the case? Here is the au- 
thority to make the contract, and of course the appropriation 
must follow the contract. 4 

Mr. HERBERT. I understand that; but the gentleman was 
speaking of the appropriation bill for the coming year, and I~ 
want to inform him and the committee that if we strike off this 
cruiser it will not decrease the amount carried in this bill, be- 
cause there is nothing carried in this bill for this cruiser. The 
expense of this cruiser will comeupon the appropriation for the 
year 1893-4 and after that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Striking thisitem out has simply this effect: 
It diminishes, as 55 man in America will know, 
the charges upon the asury for the future by the amount of 
$3,750,000. e do not deceive an rson by not putting the 
appropriation in the appropriation ph. If you authorize a con- 
tract to be made, it follows that that becomes a charge upon the 
Treasury which must be provided for. 

But. I wish to go a step further in this direction. I call the 
attention of gentlemen to the fact that on the basis of the reports 
of the Secretary of the Treasury—and I say this not only with 
reference to this bill but with reference to other bills that will 
be considered by the House—on the basis of the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury the expenditures of the present year 
will be $441,300,003.61. That dces not embrace one dollar for 
‘rivers and harbors,” and leaving out rivers and harborsitleaves 
a surplus of $14,036,256.03. 

The river and harbor bill is now reported to the House, and it 
appropriates outright $21,290,975 and involyes contracts ex- 
ceeding $26,000,000, 


ropri- 
you 
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Mr. DINGLEY. For the two years? 

Mr. HOLMAN. For the one year. : 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman knows that the river and 
harbor bill is only once in two years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is the appropriation for one year, 1893. 
Who shall 85 1 will not be repeated next year? 

Mr. DINGLEY. But the gentleman knows that river and 
harbor bills are only once in two years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no reason why there should not be 
another river and harbor bill passed at the next session of this 
Congress. That has been done over and over seein. Cleveland 

0 


gave a pocket veto to a second bill of many millions in the Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
Mr. DINGLEY. How much does the gentleman estimate the 


revenues for 1893 at? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Four hundred and fifty-five million dollars. 
They will barely amount to that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do you include the postal revenue? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I embrace all, but it would be unimportant 
if we did not embrace that, because the expenditure will pretty 
nearly offset the “ene re this and the next year. But, leaving 
off your river and harbor bill, the estimated surplus is $14,000,- 
000. Now, how does it stand with that $21,000,000 for rivers and 
harbors included? And while there will be a deficit there, as all 
gentlemen can see, you are omitting entirely the $48,000,000 for 
your sinking fund. Does this House intend to allow that pledge 
of the nation as to the sinking fund to be violated? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Isuppose the gentleman’s estimates are taken 
from the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is aware that those estimates 
are usually largely in excess of actual expenditures. The esti- 
mate for the naval bill alone this yon wastwenty-six and a-half 
millions, and the bill as reported is only $22,000,000, so that the 
estimates you give show no such figures as you have suggested. 

Mr. HO. . I hope the gentleman will examine the de- 
tails of the nine appropriation bills already reported. We have 
a very striking state of things here. A precedent was estab- 
lished in the last Congress which if itis not broken down will 
bankrupt this Government and compel a doubling of your taxa- 
tion. t Congress provided for contracts for five works in ad- 
vance, at Galveston Harbor; at Philadelphia, at Hay Lake, at 
St. Marys River, and the great work at the eastern extremity of 
Lake Superior. 

On the strength of this 3 precedent of last Congress, 
the first that ever occurred in connection with our river and har- 
bor improvements, the now pending bill gives authority for con- 
tracts to the enormous magnitude of $26,702,321 to be made, con- 
tracts which will compel us to make the appropriations when the 
time shall come—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is aware that the SEN ria- 
tions for rivers and harbors, even those covered by the bill to 
which he has referred, are only about $12,000,000 per annum, the 
bill covering two years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Can you say that? Who shall say what the 
next session of this Congress willdo? Does not my friend know 
that if we include in our calculations simply the river and har- 
bor bill, leaving off entirely the sinking fund, there is a deficit 
of over $8,000,000? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No, sir; I am not aware of anything of the 
kind. Ihave the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury be- 
for me; those estimates cover 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is an estimated surplus of about $14,- 


000,000. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The estimates of the Secretary shows a sur- 
plus of $14,000,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Why, the figures are right before the gen- 
tleman’s eyes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, I have them here; these estimates in- 
clude $147,000,000 for pension bills, while the pension bill as passed 
appropriates only 8135,000,000 

r. HOLMAN. I understand that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. For the Navy the estimate is $26,500,000; the 
bill as reported provides for an expenditure of $22,500,000; so 
on with all the bills, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Do you wish to be accurate? Has the pen- 
sion appropriation bill or the naval appropriation bill come back 
from the Senate? Do you dare to assume that the appropria- 
tions will be finally less than the estimates? There seems to be 
an extraordinary effort to excuse enormous appropriations of 
this session. All men know that the appropriations of this ses- 
sion as they now appear will exceed the revenues. 

— . — DINGLEY. Oh, no; I am speaking of it as it passed the 
ouse. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has the gentleman seen the Indian bill asit 
came back from the Senate? 


Mr. DINGLEY. I have. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And has the gentleman seen the District of 
Columbia, bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If my friend has seen those bills he should 
know what the future is to be. Now here is a supposed surplus 
of $14,000,000, excluding rivers and harbors; and the river and 
harbor bill involving an expenditure of more than $26,000,000 
outright without the contracts, and excluding the sinking fund. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman insist on charging the 
whole amountof that riverand harbor bill to the fiscal year 1893? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not certainly, yet every dollar of it may be 
expended in 1893. It is left to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman knows that only half of the 
amount appropriated for river and harbor improvements, under 
the practice prevailing for come time, is expended in any single 
year. The river and harbor bill passed two years ago covered 
substantially thesame amount; but Sa $12,000,000 was expended 
in 1891. e have river and harbor bills only every two years. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to the gentleman arguing 

with a Democratic House of Representatives against the author- 
izing of contracts involving in the future an expenditure of the 
$26,000,000; but it is simply absurd to say that no river and har- 
bor bill will pass next session. Why should Republicans seek 
now to excuse excessive appropriations? Will they do so when 
the ho aggregate of expenditures for next year is before the 
country? 
But | wish to ask gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, who is demand- 
ing a great navy? What class of our people? What is the 
emergency that requires the expenditure of these vast millions 
of dollars of the hard earnings of our people? What nation are 
gentlemen afraid of? 

A MEMBER. Chile. MEN hter.] 

Mr. HOLMAN. Chile! ntlemen do not be ridiculous! 
Gentlemen, are you afraid of Great Britain? 


Mr. BOUTELLE. What does the gentleman mean by 
“afraid ”? 
Mr. HOLMAN. Gentlemen are asking fora great navy for 


protection from some foreign power, and I ask what foreign 
power arə you afraid of, or who are you afraid of? 

The only power that we could possibly be confronted with under 
any circumstances in a struggle for supremacy is Great Britain. 
Spain, like all European porera with outl, dependencies, has 
quite a navy, but she has Cuba on our border,with our hand upon 
it. Great Britain has a great navy. What has she a great navy 
for? Or what have any of the other powers of Europe great navies 
for? To protect their shores? No; to overawe her people at home 
and her colonies abroad. Does Russia, that hoary-headed des- 
potism—monarchy is too mild a term—does Russia keep up her 
navy for any other purpose than to keep her iron heel upon mil- 
lions and millions of men subjugated to her despotic rule in Eu- 
ee and Asia? 

e are to imitate that example, are we? I think gentlemen 
should blush when the policy of adopting the example of these 
monarchical and despotic governments is advocated for this Re- 
public. England has a great navy and for what? Do not gen- 
tlemen know, does not all history tell us, to keep her people at 
home in subjection and overawe the hundreds of millions of men 
whom she has deprived of their liberty in other quarters of the 
globe? France has a great army and a great navy, not ony to 
watch the Germans across the line in the perpetuation of the feud 
of centuries inspired by the petty yet fatal ambition of monarchs, 
but to overawe her people at home and colonial possessions 
abroad. France struggles slowly into the family of republics. 
Will some gentleman favoring the idea of a great navy for the 
United States name us the power of Europe, despotism or mon- 
archy which furnishes an example which we should follow? 
Will any gentleman give us the name of one of the nations of 
Europe that has a great navy that has not also outlying posses- 
sions which it holds with a despotic hand? None can be named. 
Great navies in Europe are the support and instruments of 

wer. 

With our vast resources and the absence of any feuds with for- 
eign powers there is no excuse for imposing upon our people the 
burden of a great navy. Wars in modern times are preceded 
by prolonged diplomatic negotiations. Yet in 1812, with a con- 
stant prospect of a rupture with Great Britain, our fathers made 
no provisions for a navy, yet, on thespur of the moment in ninety 
days only our fathers constructed vessels from the forest that 
won the battle of Lake Erie andrendered Perryimmortal. The 
late war fully displayed our capacity to meet emergencies. But, 
Mr. Chairman, to proceed; are you apprehensive of France? 
Why, when your war closed and our soldiers North and South 
were melting away from the tented fields, a mere line from your 
Secretary of State informed the Emperorof the French that the 
occupation of Mexico by Maximilian, under the auspices of France, 
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Italy, England, and Austria, was deemed unfriendly towards the 
United States; and without a word of comment, or an attempt at 
bluster, every symbol of imperialism in Mexico turned to dust 
and ashes. 

France had gone to the front in that matter to protect impe- 
rialism in France, backed covertly by England and openly by 
Italy and Austria; and yet these nations, every one of them agreat 
maritime power, abandoned the Emperor Maximilian, their 

rotégé, to his fate the very moment the people of the United 
Btates announced by an official note that the presence of im- 
perialism in Mexico was deemed unfriendly to the United States, 
And yet we must enormously increase our Navy and Army ina 
a time of profound 1 and white lips are seen crying for pro- 
tection against an imaginary peril. Gentlemen, that is not in 
harmony with the spirit of our people or their institutions. 
The self-reliant spirit of our people is against this policy. 

Gentlemen say we are imperiled on account of the power and 
naval resources of Great Britain. Do not all men know that we 
have an absolute bond and guaranty that Great Britain will 
keep the peace toward us? At the first tap of the war drum, 
and before a ship could cross the ocean, millions of men would 
occupy her possessions north of us from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence River tothe Pacific Ocean. Before aman south of the 
Potomac could reach the field of action we would be in possession 
of the British Possessions on this continent from one ocean to 
the other. : 

What possible occasion would any nation have to strike a blow 
at us when she knew that the blow that would be struck back 
would be one of annihilation? Could Great Britain affcrd to 
assail us? A simpleembargo, gentleman, laid on the commerce 
of Great Britain by the United States would go far toward over- 
turning the throne of that hoary-headed monarchy. Gentlemen, 
the greatness of this country 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It is a pretty healthy old monarchy. 

Mr. HOLMAN. A simple embargo on the part of the United 
States t the commerce of that nation would go far to shake 
to the very foundation the throne of thatimperial power. Ninety 

ears ago, when the United States was a feeble power, threatened 
k the powerful nations of Europe, which saw with alarm ths 
founding of a republic in America with an ever-growing promise 
of future greatness, the old maxim, In time of peace, prepare 
for war,” was an expression of prudent statesmanship; but with 
our republic now the foremost of the nations, and with resources 
and geographical position and policy furnishing the most abso- 
lute guaranty of safety from invasion or injustice the world has 
ever known or that statesmanship had ever dreamed of in the 
past, such a maxim as an argument for increased taxation of the 
people is an expression of unseemly timidity, or a shelter for 
costly contracts, or for that which is most to be condemned, a 
change in the spirit of our Government by the inauguration of 
splendid establishments to supplant the plain and frugal institu- 
tions of the Republic. 

I do not think the statesmen of our day are sincere when they 
speak of any Bp from any European power. As to Great Brit- 
ain, it is obvious that we have an absolute guaranty of peace. 
We have the vast investments she has made in her Canadian 
possessions. We haye that great domain, with its enormous 
and undeveloped resources. We have the e a our border, 
all within reach, and our hands upon them. k about Great 
Britain breaking the peace towards us! 

In the late war, inside of five months after the first sound of 
war, we had constructed and purchased in the open marketanavy 
amply sufficient for that hour. 

We did that then, and it could be done again. And to show 
the folly of these preparations some of those ships were mere 
commercial vessels that were purchased in New York; mere 
wooden vessels which by the great forts on which we had 
expended millions of dollars on the Lower Mississippi below New 
Orleans—passed those forts with entire safety; and yet we are 
to spend millions upon millions of money in the organization of 
a great navy and forts in imitation of European ponora 

e are tọ expend vast sums of money for fortifications, when 
all men know from our experience in the late war that when 
the hour came thesė preparations made in time of peace were of 
no value. 

We have seen how this Government in an emergency could 
construct war vessels in an 3 short period of time. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. A statement that we can improvise war 
vessels as rapidly as we could thirty yoan ago. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isaid that in an incredibly short period of 
time we could improvise these war vessels. 

Mr. BOUTELL It takes five years to build one of these 


ships. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT. And they are no good when built. The 
next day you builda gun that will pierce them. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. When Mr. Ericsson in 1861 was constructing 
the Monitor, a committee of the House, of which I was a mem- 
ber, went to New York in connection with certain affairs of our 
Government. I heard the conversation that occurred between 
him and Hon. Elihu B. Washburn, chairman of the committee 
and one of the great characters of that day, in which it clearly 
appeared that that vessel could be completed at an eariy mo- 
ment if there was really a necessity for it. Vessels were in that 
war improvised at Pittsburg, at St. Louis, and elsewhere on 
Western waters at that time, in a period that was simply as- 
tonishing. Our fathers had always relied upon that prompt and 
energetic spirit of our people in an . Our ancestors 
did not impoverish our people in preparation fora war that might 
come next year, or the year after, or never. They waited until 
the emergency arose, and we were always prepared for the occa- 
sion when it came. 

But I asked the question, Who of our people are demanding 
this enormous expenditure of public money for a navy? Who 
has petitioned Congress for an expenditure at this time of peace of 
more than $360,000,000 for a great navy rivaling the expenditures 
of the monarchies of Europe in the creation of a great naval estab- 
lishment?” Not even from the State of Maine has ever been sent 
a petition here stating that their coast is inastate of insecurity; 
no one asking for the construction of these vessels in imitation 
of the European powers. Who are the men who are moving in 
this matter and TR demanding a great naval establishment? 
There are some that ought to be excluded from our considera- 
tion. They are m2n you sce occasionally appearing in the news- 

sr aay men such as wrote that article my friend from Maine 
[Mr BOUTELLE] read yesterday showing the temper of Great 
Britain toward us. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That was an English editor. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iknow, but he wrote with an object. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Why it was a regular Liverpool daily pa- 


r. 
Mr. HOLMAN. My iriend reminds me by this newspaper 
article of a controversy I had with my competitor for Congress 
just after the war, when the subject of reconstruction was the 
topic of the hour. My competitor was a very excellent and 
worthy gentleman, but thought, as most ef us do, that all was fair 
in politics. He read a blood-curdling article published in some 
local newspaper of the State of what had transpired somewhere 
in the State of Mpal] iof the murder of an incredible number 
of negroes with incredible terrors. Of course the audience was 
fearfully exasperated. My chance for any votes in that neighbor- 
hood were very small. When my friend sat down and in the 
light of his eyes I saw that he had written the article I turned 
upon him and said to him, Did you not write that article your- 
self and have it published?“ [Laughter.] The countenance of my 
friend convinced the crowd that the article was written by him- 
self. There was not a man, woman, or child in the audience that 
did not believe that my friend was the author of the articie. 
Laughter.] All of us know very well how these things go. 
hen my friend, the gentleman from Maine, was reading that 
article frcm an English paper, I could not help recurring to this 
incident a3 illustrating how public sentiment is sometimes for 
the moment at least manufactured. 

Of course the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] had 
nothing to do with that article he read. [Laughter.] That is 
the first class of men, a large body of wealthy gentlemen, excel- 
lent men undoubtedly: but I do not want them to increase their 
fortunes by building ships we do not need. We see in the news- 
papers constantly leading editorials expressing alarm at thede- 
fenseless condition of our coasts. But all men know that they 
are generally inspired by gentlemen who wish to make money 
by building war ships, jobs, and contracts; and they are not to be 
condemned, gentlemen, if Congress is willing to employ the 
people’s money in building unnecessary ships of war. If Con 
is willing to expend the labor of our ple, the sweat of labor 
coined into dollars to provide against ginary evils, of course 
enterprising gentlemen will seize upon the opportunity to make 
money. The expenditure of millions of dollars in building war 
ships of cours2 e eate; some ample estates. But shall Congress 

ive them that opportunity when there is no necessity for it? 

his estimable body cf gentlemen have been lobbying here for 
years, until they got their programme started in 1885, andfrom 
that time until this they seem to have rested in a state of pər- 
fect security, for every suce:ssive session of Congress enlarges 
their contracts and givesassurance of their prosperity and ample 
access to the Treasury. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the gentleman really think I was the 
author of this editorial? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; I donot. That article is not nearly as 
well written as you would have written it. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. I 5 tleman's compliment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And I it all back if you not inter- 
rupt me. What other class of men are clamoring for cad at 5 
tions of millions of money for the building of a great navy ell, 
a very good class of people, timid gentlemen, who have never 
considered the greatness of our country and itsresources as com- 

ed with theother commercial powers of the globe who, alarmed 
the published statements of interested parties, contractors 
and stock jobbers, sincerely believe our country inimminent peril 
ofinvasion by some imaginary foreign power, appeal for the pro- 
tection of our shores by a great navy and a coast lined with 
enormous guns. These well maniga people, fortunately few in 
number, who generally live off of the labor of other peple, would 
willingly see the labor of the'country heavily taxed to quiet their 
apprehensions. 
here is also a class of our people (stutesmen) who are eager for 
great expenditure for the public defense. I do not question the 
sincerity of their convictions, but Congressmen should at least ap- 
preciate the attitude and greatness of our country and realize 
the fact that we have long since passed the point of danger from 
invasion. Going back to times when our nation was in real 
es you read no such speeches as those which have been de- 
ivered of late years in this Hall and in the Senate. You see in 
our earlier ry the spirit of manly confidence in the capacity 
of the people of our country to meetevery emergency that might 
arise. That spirit of confidence was displayed even when we were 
a feeble power threatened by England, exasperated by France. 
From the close of the Revolutionary war to the year 1812 were 
not our fathers in constant peril of war with Great Britain and 
in serious trouble with France? Yetno navy was constructed 
until the emergency came, and then, even then our resources 
were found ample for the emergency. 

When our northwestern boundary was a serious matter of dis- 
pute, and threatened war with Great Britain and our fathers pro- 
claimed the issue of -four forty or fight,” and a fierce and 
warlike sentiment filled the country against the claims of Great 
Britain, we made no preparations for fighting, and would not 
have done so unless the occasion for war actually occurred. 
Ido not complain that gentlemen in the sections of the Union 
where these vast millions are to be expended should ask for these 
expenditures. We see with what anxiety and pertinacity we all 


struggle to get 8 in our respective districts for pub- 
lic b dings, or for any other local object. That is all natural 
enoug 


But can the gentlemen representing other constituencies con- 
sent that millions shall be unnecessarily expended merely to 
furnish the contractors eee and profit resulting from 
such expenditure in particular sections of the Union? The gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] wanted to 3 
whether we would turn out of employment the vast y ot men 
engaged in the construction of armament and great guns. Of 
course we do not want to turn them out of any proper employ- 
ment; but the question is can we afford to take money from the 
public Treasury and tax the whole people for thesimple purpose 
of furnishing contracts and jobs to enterprising gentlemen to 
keep up the ‘steel industries” in the northeastern section of 
the Union? I do not think we can afford to do it at the expense 
of all of our Ped ie when the expenditure is unnecessary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is another class behind move- 
ment; a class which I am sorry our legislation has created in 
this country. A powerful class of men urging these enormous 
expenditures for war ships, fortifications, and an enlarged army. 
They have been doing so for the last twenty yearsor more. I 
refer to that great and ever-growing body of men who through 
favoritism in our legislation have amassed imperial fortunes, 
have lost faith in your institutions, who have lost faith in the 
American people and demand a strong Government. For more 
than twenty years, whenever an occasion arose, they have been 
moving in the direction of a great army and navy which will 
overawe our own ple—we have no outl provinces to 
overawe, no ancient feuds with the neighbors on our borders, 
as the other powers having greatarmies andnavies have. This 
is a movement for great armaments to enlarge the powers of our 
Government against our own people. 

Do not be m en about this, gentlemen. When the oppor- 
tune occasion arises, as it will arise, for an occasion can be read- 
ily created, your Army will be increased as well as your Navy 
unless the vigilance of our meee shall be aroused, and then the 
ponn frugal Government established by your fathers, who re- 

ed upon the courage and manhood of the people; will gradually 
disappear, the power of our people will be diminished as the 
Federal power of the Government shall be increased. Do you 
think, gentlemen, that your constituents are aware of the mag- 
nitude of the naval and military establishments they are now 


supporting? 
F submit tables showing the appropriations for the present 


sues greatl 
9 a q 


year and the estimates for the next year for the support of the 
Army and Navy as shown by the official records: 


Expense of maintaining the military establishment of the United States. 


> r 


By the legislative, executive, and judicial a 
priation act: a si 


For salaries and ee War De 
ment, ex recor pension 


and vis- 
ion and Re Records Office. 


= anon and inh build: — prema 

y the sundry civil appro: n act: 
Armories and 5 

Constructing mili 


Expenses, 

Artillery School, Fortress 

Infantry and Cavalry School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans 


tary Prison, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Printing and binding, War iiaia — ony 


By the legislative act: 
For salaries and expenses of the Navy De- 


67, 765, 810. 33 63, 105, 615. 33 


So, gentlemen, Congress is taxing our people to the enormous 
sum of $63,105,615.22 for the support of the Army and Navy for 
the present year, a sum largely exceeding the entire ¢ost of 
the Government” thirty-three years ago, largely exceeding the 
cost of the Navy and Army at the close of the late war when the 
Navy and Army were placed fully on a peace footing. And the 
estimates made by the Navy and War Departments for the next 
year are $67,765,810.33, with aprospect that these enormous esti- 
mates will be ratified by Congress. And this, too, at a time of 
profound peace! The division of the appropriation bills among 
several committees has rendered this enormous growth of ex- 
3 for Army and Navy possible. If the Democratic party 

alters in arresting the growth of our expenditures for Navy 
Army and all else, the people, if they will maintain the honest 
and frugal Government of their fathers, must form an organiza- 
tionstrong enough to resist the present tendency toextravagance 
in our Government. 

Whatever may be the public judgement as to the conduct of 
our public affairs, the fact remains that at no period in our history 
hasthere been such profligate and lavish expenditure of the pub- 
lic money, drawn from the labor of our people by taxation, as at 
the present. It ought to be apparent to all men that while the 
question of tariff taxation and other strong and well-defined is- 
influence political contests, the living question is 

lendid ” government, supported by a great army 
and navy, under which the enormous corporate wealth and im- 
perial private estates which by law you are crea will take 
shelter shall take the place of the manhood, self-reliance, and 
courage of our people upon which this Republic has relied from 
the days of the Revolution down to the present hour. [warn you, 
gentlemen, that the people of this country, as long as they pos- 
sess the spirit of their fathers, will demand a plain, Sigel OV- 
ernment, *‘ void of pomp,” not bolstered up by brilliant * 
ments, great navies and armies, and wil! not approve of a policy 
which will burden them with taxes for the support of splendid 
agencies and armed forces never yet known in times of peace dur- 
ing all the past periodsofour history. I thank God that our peo- 
ple do not call for splendid institutions, expressive of arbitrary 
power, but still demand a frugal government, that will not un- 
necessarily tax its people in imitation of monarchical powers, but 
a government that, in the language of Jefferson, will not take 
from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” [Prolonged 
applause on the Democratic side.] 
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SPEECH 
HON. WILKINSON CALL, 
OF FLORIDA, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, June 20, 1892. 


The Senate having under consideration the resolution submitted by Mr. 
CALL, April 23, 1882, to raise a committee to inquire into the rail- 
ways of the United 

Mr. CALL said: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: The Supreme Court, in the case of Wabash 
ee vs. Illinois, say: 
inaState the highways of the State, The high’ 
— of 88 ot public institution and regulation. In modern toneate th 
true, government is inthe habit, eee eee . 
bodies created ss the — ying 
AET goods thereon as a 
for their outlay; but — su, Pn 
remains in the gri are 
Again, i is Olcott vs. the Supervisors, it is held that: 


ideg enone a railway is a public or private one ds in no meas- 
considered of any Importa constructed it or who owns it. It has never been 


of importance that the road was built by the of a pri- 
tion, Nö matter whois the agent, ag Dut by tha agency of 


PEOPLE DISSATISFIED. 


Mr. President, the question presented by the pending 1 1 5 
tion is one of the most important that can be considered 
Senate and by the country. The peopleare dissatisfied wi oe 
isting public policies. Profound discontent every com- 
monwealth, and deep in the hearts of the great body of the peo- 
ple is the 5 that something is fa 5 . in the body 
politic. New and untried public policies hitherto unthought of 
and contrary to all our previous theories of Government have 
found lodgment in inn public mind, and the number of their ad- 
vocates increase daily. The most conservative men realize this 
condition of 5 the restless unrest of publie opinion. 
In a Government professedly of the people political parties and 
public sefvants must be in sym e VE pte ea age ng 
progress of their opinion. 0 ties are sum- 
moned to-day to acontest in which the 2 e demand anew 
‘condition of affairs, and the established order, with all the influ- 
ence of organized wealth, corporate power, Government and 
official place are arrayed against them. 

FORCES WHICH DIREC? PUBLIC THOUGHT. 

Let us briefly examine this condition in the light of the great 
forces which control and direct the ssething and tumultuous 
waves of modern thought and sentiment. Thess forces are both 
religious and political 

The great testant churches and ministers—the Baptists 
and Methodisis—with their ministers in daily communication 
with the great masses of the people; teaching the precepts of 
our holy religion = the practice of virtue are exerting a pro- 
found influence on all public policies; the Episco and the 
Presbyterians, with all their branches, conservative and yet 2 
gressive, standing as the guides and ae of religion an 
virtue and the paths of a conservative public pony anos 
the rich and powerful; the Roman Catholie C with is 
ancient authority, the teacher and guide of a vast multitude of 
Lo, ter i us briefly look through their eyes upon the present 

tion of public thought and feeling. 


PROTESTANT OPINION OF PEOPLE'S DISCONTENT. 


The opinion of the great Protestant religious world is stated 
by a writer of force in these words: 

The noblest lives in every walk of life have entered a protest against time- 
honored wrongs and contitions, and thishas given hope to the sinking mil- 
lions of civilization’s exiles, and, like a man overboard, who sees the com- 
ing lifeboat, they cry, where a few years ago, 9 hope, they 


power over over the 
use, al 


orth the 5 


were dumb. 
Increased intelligence also is * the slave — vassal into a 
man who reasons and to act. eon the other side, intrenched 


monopoly and heartless greed, beholding the rising tide of discontent = 
understanding its » in many instances grow more arrogant 
wellas more vere and subtle in their persistent efforts 3 wait any - 
thing whic wards radical reform. isa tion 
The now is — the old. Humanity’s is toward a brighter day. 
‘The im; OE ino ee STOS ee eee the ages, 
thought lies across the Letina) betes intrenched power, mo- 
23SEC her garments in the vain hope of 
c the inevitable. 
THE POPE'S BNCYCLICAL. 


55 of the Roman Catholic Church, Leo XIII, 
letter of the 15th May, 1891, makes ‘this deliv- 


The supreme 
in his eacy 


erance to the hundred millions of people who receive with rey- 
encyclical 


erence his teachings. I read from his e the following 
significant words: 
It a So not surprising that the spirit of revolutionary change, which ae = 
long been IEE gan in the nations of the world, should ave 22 
yond politics and made its influence felt in the cognate field o n 
The elements of a conflict are unmistakable; the growth of in- 
discoveries lations 


y masses; the increased self- 
nationof the working tal seer M nae 
The momentous seriousness of th 
men” proposs mind with po paiana — 


oral deterioration. 
e of things Just now All 
Beige dian en discuss it; 


pare — and sovereign 
and there here is nothing which has a deeper 


increased ones 
than once condemned by the ——- is never- 

theless, un oS different form but with the same guil 
men. added t 


s * 2 * 
AS ieee of the working king population 1s the question ot 
all classes of the S 


the h. and nothing t high 
than that ft should be ighily and reasonahiy 


= 

Everyone mus oor his hand to the work which falls to his share, pay that 
once and imm. — be lest the evil which is 8 50 great may by de- 

lay become abso! beyond remedy. 

Here, then, Mr. Mr President, f is a consensus of opinion from the 
great re bodies of the world in re to the imminence 
of a great public danger from the condition of the working peo- 
ple of our own and other countries. 

HENRY GEORGE'S STATEMENT. 

I will add to that a statement made from the leader of that ad- 
vanced line of 8 which has already affected powerfully 
the public policies and economiesof our day. Tread from Henry 
George's reply to this encyclical letter of the Pope, as follows: 


must flame the doom of Babylon: Thou art weighed 
found wanting.” 


s o * * + > 


Let me again state the case that your encyclical N 

What 18 t condition of which, as you truly say, ne 
it k — e it is the poverty of to re at 
ts y of men wor! And what 
is the lowest of this phrase? It is that they lack bread—for in 
that one word we most concisely and strongly express the manifold ma- 
—.— satisfactions needed by humanity, the absence of which constitutes 

Now what is the prayer of Christendom—the universal pray the rayer 
that goes up daily —— ying hs? the name o ; that 


8 mother taught 
to er Father in heaven? Itis, “Give us this day our daily 


Di 
Yet ä up, daily and hourly, men lack bread. Is it not 
the business. So ony why? C 


„ request to 


moeck its ministers as Elias mocked the pro 1 
VVFVVVTVTVTVVVTV CA Mince eon shgan ard in an 
inn, oron a journey, or perhaps ust be a What 
answer can those ministers give? Either there is no God, or He is asleep, or 
else He does give men their bread, itis in some way intercepted 

Here is the answer, the only true lack bread, itis not that 
God has not inprovidingit. If men to labor are cursed 
with poverty, it is notthat the that God owes man has failed; 
that daily s He has 1 for the daily wants of His children is 


ce. It is, t. nie geen violating the benevolent in- 

tentions of their Creator, men 2 made land private B as pet and thus 

2 into the exclusive ownership of the few provisions that a bountiful 
ther has made for all.” 


To-day a wider. deeper, m beneficent revolution is brooding, not over 
one country, but over the world. God's truth impels it, 
than he has ever tefore given to man urge it on. It is no more in the power 
of 8 1 to stay it re it is pe Ee to sa the = 


ast Sunday F Ä 
NEEDS ks sanded IATE Gudatnd £ Saw ARG OAE cay ried aves’ the wines by a 
hundred choristers and heard a priest of that English branch of the church 
that three hundred years since was separated from your obedience 
to a gre: on that the at bottom a religio 

of moral ht: that the 


basis 
equal right to the use of the basis 
of all life, and that no human titles could set aside God's gift of the land to 


all men. 
And as the cross moved by and the choristers sang 
“Raise ye the Christian's war cry— 
The cross of Christ the Lord! 
men to whom ft was a new thing bowed their heads, and in hearts tong 
steeled the church as the handmaid of oppression, rose the 
“God it!" of the grandest and test of crusades. 


& 
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Servant of the servants of God! I call 
of your titles. In your hands more than 
power to say the word and make the sign that shall end an unnatural di- 
yes and marry again to religion all that is pure and high in social aspira- 


ou by the big nds and sweetest 
those of any living man lies the 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE APPROVE THEM. 


Mr. President, whatever we may think of these theories of 
Mr. George, whether right or wrong, almost singly and alone 
he has by his teachings organized the opinion and sentiment of 
working people into channels which have already shaken the 
faith of the people in the present order of things. 

These eloquent words find an approving judgment in the minds 
of millions of our countrymen. In homes where the presence of 
want is daily felt, where they know not to-day where the bread 
of to-morrow shall come from or the roof that will shelter them, 
where employment for labor issoughtin vain, with the millions 
of civilization’s exiles, with the multitude of the landless and the 
homeless, these eloquent words are a ray of light shedding jo 
and hope and comfort, where before was only grief, despond- 
ency, and even despair. What are the causes that have brought 
about the uietude of our people? 

Does it not me us, Mr. President, to consider what is the 
cause of this profound stirring of the depths of public opinion? 
Are we dead and asleep ourselves, that, following the old lines 
of party policy, we know not the great tumult that is stirring 
the hearts of the people? 

RAILWAY BONDED DEBTS. 

The census of 1890 states the bonded indebtedness of the rail- 
way corporations of the United States to be $4,776,267,225; that 
is to say a pores of taxation over the people of the United States 
has been given to these corporations in exchange for the public 
credit of European countries and of the United States. The bonds 
of Euro countries resting on their power to tax their own 
5 have been exchanged for a power to tax the people of the 

nited States for a large part of this enormous amount, one half 
of which represents nothing but the power to issue these bonds 
and tax the people to make them good. 

The effect of the excessive issue of bonds, carrying with them 
a 88 of taxation on the people, is illustrated by the condition 
of Hungary. A late writer says: Rates, os is the finest, richest, 
and most productive country in the world. Through the middle 
ages it was the granary of Europe, and to-day she feeds her neigh- 
bors. Hungary is the land of handsome women, famous warriors, 
and poets. Nature has lavished here all the attractions that she 
has sparingly bestowed on others. Butina few years the Roths- 
childs have drained Austria dry. Hungary has seen, thanks to 
their interventions, her national debt increased tenfold in less 
than twelve years. The Hungarian debt in 1873 was about 224,- 
000,000 florins; in 1885 it was 1,401,000,000 florins. To-day it ex- 
ceeds 1,600,000,000 florins.” Her soil is owned by foreigners, the 
Rothschilds and other t bankers, and the conditions of life 
to her people are suffering, degradation, and want. 

The American people with their practical good sense are bə- 
ginning to awake to the significance and meaning of the fact 
that a power of taxation the most extensive and prevading which 
the mind can conceive, a tax on all locomotion, on all productions 
and all consumption, on all labor and all working people, men, 
women and children; a power irresponsible and unlimited, vested 
in individuals as their private property over which the pub- 
lic has not as yet obtained any control; a power greater than 
that of government, largely owned by the subjects of foreign 
governments and in the hands of unprincipled men capable of 
controlling the government. Let us look at the public opinion 
which this condition has created from the point of view of the 
political parties of the country. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE’S STATEMENT OF RAILWAY POWER. 
I read from the Chicago Tribune one view of this subject, not 


for the purpose of criticising to any extent or in any degree the. 


distinguished gentleman who is spoken of there, and who I have 
no doubt is worthy of all the praise that has been bestowed upon 
him. The paper on the 12th day of the present month of Juns 
contains an editorial. as follows: 

When Mr. Chauncey Depew came to Chic four | ly ago it was as a can- 
didate for the Presidential nomination, with the New York delegates be- 
hind him. But he learned speedily that there was a fig doer in the West 
which was insurmountable, even if unjustifiable, mst making a railroad 
man President. The farmers of the prairies liked Mr. Depew personally, but 
they fancied they saw the Vanderbilts behind him, seeking to get hold of the 


Presidency and consolidate it with the New York Central. 
Mr. Depew yielded to the inevitable, though not without a pang. But 
while renoun: his dreams of the highest place in the country, he laid 


hands upon another which certainly ranks next to it, and which in some re- 
rh it is more enviable. Unable to be President himself, he became a Pres- 
ent-maker, a Republican Warwick. 

> ki * * * * * 


all that is necessary is to study the map of the northern of the Uni! 
States, from Boston to Cheyenne. The observer will find E New York some 


black lines indicat the Central, Hudson River, West r and 
other roads. He find in New land the Boston and AN the 
New York and New Haven en the controlling spirit of this great 
system favors the nomination of a paturnie. penon by convention, the 
delegates chosen from the districts through w these roads run are pretty 
likely to be influenced by that person. o pressure is exerted on the work- 
men in the railroad shops, en; rs, flremen, or laborers. They do as they 
please before and after election. But the subordinate officers, the local at- 
torneys, of Whom there are so many, the numerous local politicians who are 
so pleased to be on good terms with a great road, which can reward those 
who assist it, are all given to understand the 8 Which has been decided 
on. This vast sy of agents, working quie ay and systematically in great 
cities like New York and Boston and in the rural districts, has that enormous 
power which disciplined and harmonious intelligence can exert when it 
pleases, 5 dimcult to overestimate the power of such a machine to se- 
cure resu 
The study ofthe map should not end at Buffalo. Between there and Chi- 

cago are the Lake Shore, the Nickel-Plate, and the Mic Central. The 
“Big Four“ stretches down into Ohio and spreads out into Indiana and 
Illinois. West of Chicago the Northwestern men extends into Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, and South Dakota. The North- 
western is a Vanderbilt road. in every county, and sta- 
tion agents at every village andtown. After loo at the mileage of the 
road it is easier tosee why the six States mentioned above should have given 
Mr. Harrison, because Mr, Depew so desired it, 96 out of their 122 votes, 


This presents, if true, which I have no doubt it is, a statement 
of a power to control the Government and the people of the 
United States vested in one man sufficient to effect that purpose 
unless a great public opinion should be created in which the 

ople shall become satisfied that their liberties are not safe un- 

ess this power be excluded from the exercise of all political in- 
fluence in elections. 
FARMERS’ ALLIANCE AND PEOPLE'S PARTY ON RAILWAY POWER. 

I read again from another source, a political source. I read 
from the World newspaper of the 15th day of June an interview 
with a representative of the third party, a man of prominence 
and influence, who makes these statements for public considera- 
tion: 


It has its attorne 


Every day the organization in Minneapolis known as the Board of Trade 
has a mee of its executive committee and they fix the price of wheat for 
the follo’ day. This price is as inexorable its binding force as the 
often-quoted laws of the es and the Persians. Every farmer who sells 


his grain is bound hand and foot by this Board of Trade edict. Independent 
buyers of in who attempt to disre; the fixed price find themselves 
confron by the transportation companies, who throw im ents in the 
way to such an extent that it is almost im ‘ible to compete successfully. 
There are various ways adopted to throttle independent buyers, the principal 
one be a refusal to f h cars to move the in. The refusal is not 
open, but the excuse is made that there is an insufiiciency of unengaged cars, 
notwithstanding the fact that the railroad yards may be packed with empties. 
“There was a time when such brutal tyranny wo have led to civil strife. 
Our people are too law abiding to indulge in disorder. The polls must be 
their place of vindication. There are four great 5 com es 
that are the common enemy of the poo ìe—the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific, the Northwestern, and the waukee and St. Paul. There are 
other grasping, greedy railway corporations here, but these four are the prin- 
cipal offenders. They have extended their lines across Minnesotaandthetwo , 
Dakotas, and they have parceled out the territory by a compact that is as 
monstrous asadecree of some of theancienttyrants. Each of these corpora- 
tions is striving to pay dividends on watered capital. In order to prevent 
rate wars the ve celed out the country and decreed that producers 
who live within cert: limits must ship their grain by a ed road. 
The fixed price of grain is to prevent undue competition—undue according 
bain of the corporations. Thus it is that the farmers are held ina 
of steel. 


Mr. WALTHALL. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. CALL. Iam reading from an interview with Mr. Owen, 
the late Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s party candidate for 
governor of the State of Minnesota, who is said to be, and cer- 
tainly is, a man of prominence. 


CORPORATE POWER APPROPRIATES THE PEOPLE'S LABOR. 

We have, then, this question presented to the American people, 
an arraignment of the existing order of things from the religious 
standpoint, from the political standpoint, from the Republicans, 
the Democrats, and the third party 8 of this country, a con- 
sensus of opinion as to the fact of the depressed and deplorable 
condition of the great mass of the working people of the country 
and as to the tyranny and the greed and the absorbing power of 
the great monopolies of the country, createdand continued and 
supported by our public policies and by our legislation, This 

reat power which as exhibited in the editorial of the Chicago 

ribune, may be exercised to control the elections and the pub- 
lic policy of the country, to fill this body withits servants and its 
agents to control the Legislatures of the States, a power which has 
already absorbed the wealth and se tried oper through the forms 
of economic policies the greater part of the labor of the people of 
this country and acquired the ownership of their land to a vast 

xtent.- 
S DEMANDS POLITICAL POWER OVER THE PEOPLE. 

It is a power which demands that both the States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall become its tools and instru- 
ments. That, Mr. President, is a serious consideration. It is one 
to which we ought to give patient and careful attention. Itisa 
subject of greater importance tothe people of the United States 
than almost any other—the relations of the great railway cor- 
3 and their million of employés to the exercise of polit- 

cal power. The number of their employés estimated in the re- 
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port of the Interstate Commerce Commission of this year is 750,000 


par piney employed, without reference to those who are 
directly employed, constitute altogether more than a million 
persons. 


We discuss the taxes gathered under the tariff, the vast accu- 
mulations of fortune in individuals, and their transmission to 
their descendants by public 3 which in respect to their 
Practical results constitute the same system of enat which it 
was the boast of Thomas Jefferson had been abolished through 
his influence, while we leave untouched and uadisturbed a power 
which is rapidly changing our Government on the one hand into 
an aristocracy of money, exercising power through corrupt 
means, resident in foreign countries, without sympathy with our 
people, without pride in the traditions of our tory or the 
achievements of our free institutions, and on the other hand is 
converting our people into a race of paupers and agents of the 
foreigners who own this power of levying tribute and imposing 
taxes upon them without their consent. Compared with the 
wrongs and hardships which may be inflicted upon our people 
by the exercise of political power by great 1 and the 
evil influence on our institutions, the great and oppressive evils 
of unjust taxation through the tariff are of inferior importance. 

A syndicate or association of nonresident foreigners exercis- 
ing unlimited power of taxation over our people, directing the 
choice of our officers by the votes of our people, and the control 
of our nominations and elections carries with it all the evils of 
land monopoly, gold money monopoly, alien ownership of the 
soil, a corrupt and degenerate aristocracy, and a degraded and 
enfeebled people. Ifwe are not adequate to the duty of devising 
some remedy for it then our Government is a failure and our 
— 2 free institutions and equal and just laws a mockery and 
a delusion. 


HOW RAILWAY CORPORATIONS SEEK TO CONTROL THE PEOPLE OF FLORIDA. 


The resolution which I am now considering was introduced in 
reference to the attempt of two great railroad corporations in 
the State of Florida to control the election of a Senator of the 
United States and to place in this body a representative of these 
corporations to exercise the power of this great office in the in- 
terest of the foreigners who own these corporations, and to bear 
loyalty and allegiance to them and not to the people of the 
United States. 

This resolution, amongst other subjects, requires the commit- 


7 


tee to take evidence and report to the Senate whether any cor- 


porations have used their corporate powers to influence elections 
or to intimidate voters for the purpose of controlling the power 
of the Senate. 

I pro in these remarks in support of this resolution to 
bring to the notice of the Senate and of the people of the United 
States a flagrant attempt of the owners and managers of two 
es . in the State of Florida to take possession of 
the political power of that State and to place their representa- 
tives and agents in the executive, 1 and judicial offices 
of that State and in the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

THE NECESSITY FOR PUNITIVE LAWS, 


I propose to prove by this instance the necessity for the most 
severe punitive laws to prevent this vast power of great corpo- 
rations from controlling the Government. 

In December last I gave notice that if the conspiracy against 
the people of Florida should be continued in the elections of this 
year I would exert every effort in my power to have an inquiry 
made by the Senate, and the law enforced against them. 

The attack on the rights and liberties of the people of Florida 
which was commenced three years ago to defeat an election to 
the Senate has been boldly, openly, and flagrantly renewed in 
this the year for the election of a President and a Senator and 
members of Congress of the United States and of a judge of the 
supreme court of the State of Florida and other State officers. 

e Pensacola and Atlantic Reilroad Company, owned by the 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company and controlled in its 
political efforts by Mr. William D. Chipley, its vice-president, and 
the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company, directed 
in the exercise of its political power by Mr. John A. Henderson, its 
attorney, have used all the influence of their corporate franchises 
to obtain the control of the organization of the Democratic party 
in the State of Florida, and have succeeded, by suppressing the 
votes of the Democratic people in the counties of Duval and Polk 
and denying them representation in the State convention and by 

-procuring the appointment of delegates without the consent of 
a majority of the Democratic we in many counties, in nom- 
inating candidates, sending delegates to Chicago, and in adopt- 
ing a series of political resolutions. 

LETTER FROM A PROMINENT MAN. 


I read a letter from a distinguished young man, whose name I 


will not now give, in illustration and in support of the statements 
which I have here made: 


DEAR SIRs: I received your letter some days ago, but have been at work 
day and night in politics. + 


This letter proceeds: 


I haveno doubt that the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company 
peono and — ther with his friends, spent $10,000 in carrying the 

this 1 the most disgraceful frauds that have ever been known in 
city. The Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad employés were brough’ 
into Jacksonville from various parts of the State, some of whom had never 
resided here, and voted many times each. You will learn something of what 
was done from the Times-Union, but to fully explain would take more time 
than I have to write and youto read. 

Iam told reliably that parties opposed to you offered a reliable man in 
county $2,000 to get the four delegates from county, and Lam satisfied 
that there is an organized effort, backed up by strong financial support, 
made all over the State to capture the State convention and the next Le 
islature, and I am convin that the programme involves the election of 

to the governorship and to the United States Senate, and 
in my opinion, and others of your friends here, * unless you or Sena- 
tor CALL, or, better still, both of you, come at once to Florida and take a 
vigorous hand to prevent it the State delegation and Legislature will be 
bought and paid for, and controlled by our political enemies. We have not 
given up the fight here by any means, but the executive committee, or rather 
twenty-two out of twenty-four of the executive committee have declared, 
in agreement with the report of the committee on credentials appointed 
by the convention, that the convention itself was a fraudulent one and have 
called for another convention and primary elections which are to be held, 


the primary elections on the 1 and the convention the 2ist of May, and we 
are getting the signatures of Democratic voters as fast as possible to a written 
indorsement of the action of the committee, and as we had two-thirds of the 
qualified Democratic voters at the time of the primaries we fully e: t to get 
a considerable majority of the registered Democratic voters of the county 
upon our indorsement; but this, of course, ye pe much labor and expense, 
so much so, in fact, that I have been working since the night ot the primaries, 
and, in fact, for some time prior, in politics exclusively, and has worked 
quite as hard, and many others are very heartily engaged with us. Let me 
repeat, we are all emphatically of the opinion that it is absolutely necessary 
that you or Senator CALL, or very much better, both of you, should come 
to Florida at once, and that the interest of the Democratic party require your 
services here more than in Washington now, and more than ever before, 
saving only in 1876, in Florida, 

Mr. President, the statements in this letter, in substancs, are 
indorsed by the Democratic county executive committee of Duval 
County, and the names upon this indorsement published to the 
world by that committee are those of some of the most distin- 
pene citizens of the State of Florida and of the city of Jackson- 
ville. 

The persons who contrived and carried out this plan are not 
leaders in the Democratic party of Florida, and aside from their 
use of the corporate power of these railway companies and the 
land grants claimed by them they would have no influence, and 
their efforts would be of no importance. The Democratic party 
of the State is in no way responsible for it. 3 

If Florida had been a Republican party State the same cor- 
porate power would haye been used over the Republican party 
organization. The responsibility for this attempt through the 
Democratie party organization to control the political power of ~ 
the State rests altogether with the nonresident and foreign 
owners of these corporations and their resident political agents 
and managers. Ishall prove this so clearly that there will be 
no doubt as to the fact. 

DUVAL COUNTY DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE INDORSE THIS STATEMENT. 

The address of the Democratic county executive committee 
makes the following statements: ‘‘At the last generai election, 
eighteen months ago, with thorough organization anda great ef- 
fort tosave the county, Bloxham received 1,800 votes in the whole 
county and only 1,158 votes in the city, although he received 
many Republican votes, and Gen. Bullock only 1,583 votes in the 
county and 892 votes in the city; but the poll lists show that 1,745 
persons voted in the Democratic primaries April 14, 1892, in the 
city wards alone.” 

his address goes on to state that this convention of fraudulent 
delegates and railroad corporation delegates met in the aiy of 
Jacksonville and these facts were presented to them, but they 
discharged the committee on credentials, refused an inquiry into 
the facts, and by open acclamation of the people there present, 
of all kinds, all races, and all parties, nominated their dele- 

ates. 

= The Democratic county executive committee met on the 16th 
of April, and decided that any attempt toeffect a permanent or- 
ganization as a Democratie convention would be a farce and a 
fraud upon the Democratic party in Duval County. Mr. I. Wine- 
man, member of committee, stated that he had marghed 103 men 
in a solid line to the polls, and that there was no use in denying 
the charges of fraud. 

A motion was made in the convention by one of the members 
whose seat was contested, and the chairman, whose seat was also 
contested, put the motion and declared it carried, to discharge the 
committee and declare the convention permanently organized. 

In the vote all persons in the hall and galleries voted, and the 
chairman refu the demand of the uncontested delegates for 


a roll call and a division to ascertain the vote of the delegates 
present. b 
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to nominate candidates for county offi- 


The moetng proceeded 
cers and to select delegates to the State and Congressio: 
ventions. 

The county Democratic committee then met and recommended 
nominations by the direct vote of Democratic primaries by 
Democrats alone entitled to vote, and the registration of voters 
asa 5 to voting in the primaries. 

Col. H. W. Cockrell, a distinguished lawyer, in his opinion, 


con- 


says: 


The Democratic party can not survive the practices of the convention of 
Saturday, if being unrebuked, it shall grow into usage and establish the 
precedent 

DEMOCRATS OF DUVAL COUNTY REFUSED SEATS. 


At this primary election subsequently held under the direction 
of the county committee, the name and residence and history o 
ead voter were carefully noted, registered, and proved. T. 
teen hundred and nineteen Democrats voted out of less than 
1,200 who had a right to vote. The delegates elected by these 
1,319 Democrats appeared before the State convention with the 
proof that 1,319 out of the 1,800 registered Democratic voters of 
that county, with their residence sworn to, with their history as 
Democrats sworn to, had sent them as delegates and had repu- 
diated the corporation delegates of the former meeting, and by a 
vote of that body, with the delegates repudiated by the people 
sitting in it who had been admitted upon this state of facts, 
were refusod all participation in the proceedings of the conven- 
tion. The same persons who had ap in Enp groay corpo- 
ration contest in the Legislature of 1891 were the leaders and the 
prominent men of this State convention, still acting in the in- 
terest of these two corporations and attempting to control that 
organization. ; 

DEMOCRATS SUPPORT NOMINEES AND OPPOSE CORPORATION RULE. 

I have been requested by many of the people of the State of 
Florida to give public expression of my o inion as to the dut 
of Democrats in the premises and as to the methods by whic 
this convention was organized. I have no hesitation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, insaying from my place here that I think Democrats should 
support these nominees and maintain the organization of the 
party, just as I would say it is the duty of a Republican to main- 
tain his party, but to correct within the lines of his party organi- 
zation, whether it be Democratic or Republican, the tendency to 
submit to corporation control and to cultivate a public sentiment 
amongst the people which shall find expression in severe puni- 
tive legislation here and in the laws of the States to the extent 
of their several jurisdictions, which will hold responsible to the 
law, wherever the power of the United States or of the State 
shall extend, all persons who shall so misuse the franchises of a 
corporation, which the Supreme Court declared is a public insti- 
tution placed in private hands to serve a public purpose, and not 
to corruptly influence and control the people in the exercise of 
their sovereign political power. 

So, while ee EROR nominations, and supporting them, 
and recommending others to do so, I hold it my duty to the coun- 
try, a duty to the office I hold, and a duty to the Democratic 
party to protest against such practices and to ask an inquiry on 
the part of this body as to the laws which may be necessary to 

tect the people against the evil influences of corporate power 
elections. ; 
GREAT POWER OF RAILWAY CORPORATIONS. 


Mr. President, the great power of corporations to effect the 
control of the elections with free transportation to all their po- 
litical agents, with money secretly expended, with candidates 
secretly pledged in their interest, is shown in their action in 
the State of Florida. 

The unsuspecting Democrats of Duval County after the pri- 
maries awoke to the fact that in a population of less than thirty 
thousand persons of all races and ages enough Democrats over 
the age of twenty-one years to make a population of fifty thou- 
sand people were reported as voting in these p elections. 

They found on inquiry that the Florida Central and Peninsu- 
lar Railway corporation and their agents and employés had 
brought on their trains men from different parts of the State and 
voted them not once, but many times in succession, and not in 
one primary or polling place but in many of the polling places. 
They also state that the agents and employés of these corpora- 
tions were intimidated from the exercise of their free will as 
citizens, and that prominent railroad officials acted as spotters 
to blacklist those men in their service who voted against the 
corporations’ commands. 

I regard this action of protesting against the control and in- 
fluence of corporations, of their agents, and of their managers 
in the elections of this country as necessary, their power 
is great enough tocontrol the 1 to corrupt the judiciary, 
f the man will resist all temp- 


except where the native integrity o 


tation, and itis great enough to place their servants here in these 
legislative halls. 

t is the duty of every Democrat to put forth the most strenu- 
ous efforts to create in their own counties a pure Democratic 
organization to counteract, control, and defeat the ends sought 
to be obtained by the managers of the conyention lately assem- 
bled at Tampa under the name of a Democratic convention. 
This can be done by the election to the Legislature and to all 
county offices of pure and incorruptible men, zealous in the faith 
of Democracy and of the sovereignty of the people, and by the 
selection of their own county executive committees, to whom 
support and submission should be given in all their political and 
party matters. 

I shall vote for the candidates, however hostile to the Demo- 
cratic faith and unfriendly tothe sovereignty of the people as I 
believe the influences are which nominated them, because the 
shadow of the force bill and the race conflict still hangs over us, 
and while corporations have neither souls nor sympathy with 
right, and their servants and agents must carry out their will and 
vote under penalty of dismissal, the Democratic party and the 
people 8 have power to control both corporations 
and their dates. The disposition and power of the mana- 
gers of these corporations is shown in the case of Mr. Canty,a 
member of the last Legislature, a noble man and a true patriot, 
who stood fearlessly and faithfully by his people against the 
will of the managers and agents of the foreign owners of the 
Florida Central and Peninsular Railway corporation and has 
suffered after years of faithful service the penalty of losing his 
office and poverty for his family, inflicted by the agents of for- 
eigners because of his loyalty to the people of Florida and the 
Government of the United States. 

This and other like instances might well furnish conclusive 
reasons for serious discontent were it not that within the Demo- 
cratic party the sovereign people can command, direct, and con- 
trol both conventions and candidates. 

It is only through either one or the other of the two great 
parties until they shall have proved to the people of this coun- 
try that they are entirely unworthy of their confidence upon the 
lines of their own political faith, that we can hope for any relief 
and protection to the people. 

The personnel of the convention was, at least to a gontrolling 
extent, the result of an organized effort on their part, which has 
beencontinuously made for the past two years. 

The success of the agents of the foreign bond and stock hold- 
ers and land-grant claimants of these corporations in the or- 
ganization and management and control of this convention was 
complete and overwhelming. 


DEMOCRACY CAN NOT ALLOW CORPORATION CONTROL, 

I believe the ple of this country, of all political parties, 
will correct. within the lines of their own party organization, 
when it is pointed out to them, any attempt to control the action 
of their respective parties. 

Democracy does not mean the transfer of the political power of 
a State to the agents and representatives of a syndicate or 
ation of foreigners, limited in number and having no other con- 
nection or sympathy with the people than their ownership of 
corporate property, within the lim its of a State. 

I donot understand that either of the great parties of this 
country have become so pervaded with the servile spirit of sub- 
mission to wealth and poner that it is willing to barter away the 
people’s sovereign right to control their own elections for any 
advantages which may accrue to them through this great con- 
centrated corporate power. 


LAND GRANT INTERESTS OF THESE CORPORATIONS. 


Let us see if there is not something below the surface which 
has prompted these great organizations to make this persistent 
hee of years to capture the political power of the State of Flor- 


Let us look a little while at what Mr. claims for the Pensacola 
Atlantic Railroad Com: as 


the ie und ld, . — 
8 er an o 
and absolutely void and unla — 


ee ee e eee the above counties as given to me ina 

letter from the Acting Commissioner of Public Lands, Governor Stone, of 

latedate. The amount claimed from Pensacola to Chattahoochee, and from 

Waldo to Tampa, as appears in Governor Stone’s letter of May 24, which I 
will print, is as follows: = 
LAND FROM PENSCOLA TO LAKE CITY, FLA. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C. April 28, 1890. J 
SIR: F 26th instant, relative to lands 
or a ved to the State of . the grant made , 


listed 
the act of May 17, 1856 (11 Stat., 15), for the Pensaco! 
Com , I submit herewith a statement, by counties, showing approxi- 


mate y foment 5 listed. 
ery res: ully, 
e can! 4 W. M. STONE, 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Hon. WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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Lands listed, 
17, 


or 10 to the State of Florida on account of the act of May 
tas for the Pensacola od cero Railroad Company. 


Calhoun 55, 665.80 
Columbia, .. pn hee a 29, 077.39 || Madtisen 
—.— — 24, 149. 32 
ton 46, 707. 59 
Holmes 74.245. 00 
Jackson. 117, 776. 02 
Jefferson... — — 9, 902. 43 
Lafayette 5, 814. 28 
PT LF Se Pees — 14,006. 35 D EEN E 


The following table will show the land claimed by the Florida 
Central and Peninsular Railroad Company, represented by Mr. 
John A. Henderson in Florida, and Mr. S. I. Wailes in Was 
ton City: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
‘ashington, D. C., May 24, 1899. 


Sır: Referring to your request of this day relative to the quantity of land 
reserved in certain counties under the act of May 17, 1856, a grant ot 
lands to the State of Florida to aid in the construction of a rai 


Acres. Acres. 
138, 240 207, 360 
46, 080 120, 960 
1 % 8.4 
ty 
Hillsboro County.. 89, 240 104, 800 
nr a 37, 440 126, 720 


These figures represent in the the actual quantities covered by 
the withdrawal made for the benetit of said grant within the counties men. 
tioned, without deducting therefrom the lands excepted or in anywise lost 


to the 
ctfully, 


Hon. WILKINSON CALL, 
United States Senate. 


MAY 27, 1890. 


Sra: The area of the selections made as State of Florida prior to the 
acres. 


) * 
p 


(For Senator CALL.) 


It may be, then, that the effort of the managers of these two 
corporations to control the Democratic party organization b 
suppressing Democratic votes is not born of faith in its princi- 
ples nor from love of the people, but from personal interest and 
zeal in the service of foreigners. 

These are very grave statements and should not be made un- 
less facts abundantly prove and justify them. 

ARE THESE STATEMENTS TRUE OR FALSE—SOME PERSONS PROMINENT IN 
CORPORATION CONTEST OF 1591. 8 

Let us examine them and see if they are true or false. If true 
every Democrat who has the good of his country and family at 
heart will govern his poli conduct to the end that this con- 
dition of affairs shall not exist and that an adequate remedy shall 
be found within the piriy forit. Since my entrance into the 
Senate of the United States fourteen years ago, I have persist- 
ently endeavored to preventthe unlawful conversion of vast 
area of the public lands of the United States into the private 
8 of the men and agents of these foreign co ations, and 

retain and protect them for the use and owne p of our own 
le as free homes under the homestead laws of the United 
tates, free from tribute to be exacted by foreigners in the shape 
of purchase monn 
have repeatedly proved that no word or syllable of any law 
of the United States gave even a plausible pretenss or warrant 
for the claim of ownership of a great part of the land claimed. 

I have demanded that the claim of these foreigners shall be 
subjected to the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and that, like our own p e, they should be zompelled 
to submit to the laws and the decisions of our supreme judicial 
8 The nie A dee 2 our people in the ſorm 

urchass money © One of a very large part of the 
soil of the State by the foreign aren of these 5 by 
the action of the executive officers of the United States and of 
the State of Florida, acting entirely without the warrant of 
law, amounts to many millions of dollars, I think not less than 
$20,000,000, every cent of which has to be paid in the sweat and 
toil and suffering of the industrious poor laboring man and his 
family living in the State of Florida. Like the great Reading 


Railway coal combine, it means vast fortunes acquired by a few 
men by the aya | and death of many thousands of poor people 
9 of the or ry comforts of life. 
have regarded it, therefore, and do still regard it, not only 
as aduty to honesty and rightin the administration of the laws in 
the interest and for the benefit of the people, butas necessary for 
the comfort and prosperity of our poor 3 people, that — 55 
should be protected against this injury by such legislation, bot 
Federal and State, as would be 5 to this end. Two years 
ago these rations, through their recognized agents, Mr. 
William D. Chipley and Mr. John Henderson, both largely and 
personally interested, as I am informed, in these land grants, 
commenced an effort to organize the Democratic party for my 
defeat and for the confirmation of these claims to foreign owner- 
ship of the soil of Florida. 
he effort failed and I was reélected, notwithstanding large 

amounts of money were expended and free transportation granted 
to all who would vote against and op my election. News- 

apers were bought and others subsidized until there were but 

ew ne pers in the State that were not either directly or in- 
directly in the pay and intsrests of the foreign bondholders and 
stockholders of these great corporations. 

In December last I moved a resolution of inquiry in the Sen- 
ate into their proceedings, and gave notice that I should press 
it if the efforts of these corporations to govern and control the 
political power of the State should bs continued. Their an- 
swer has been a defiance, the complete and absolute control of 
the first Democratic convention. 

DISTINGUISHED DEMOCRATS REFUSED SEATS IN CONVENTION. 

The men who were prominent in the effort of the corporations 
to prevent election and to obtain the ownership of the soil 
of the State by their foreign owners are the persons who have 
directed the selection of a majority of the delegates who were 
seated in the convention and organized it and indicated its of- 
ficers and nominees. 

Let us see who they are. Hon. W. D. Chipley 
president of the Pensacola and. Atlantic Company 
owned by the Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company, and 
represents the persons interested in the fraudulent land grant 
claims under the act of Congress May 17, 1856, and was the prom- 
inent and active factor engaged in the effort of these corpora- 
tions to control and direct the convention and is chairman of the 


delegation to Chicago. i 
Hon. J. A. Henderson is the attorney of the Florida Central 


and Peninsular Railroad Company, and was the e of Mr. 
Chipley, and a prominent factor and nt in the effort of these 
corporations to control and direct the Legislature and people of 


Florida in the contest of 1891, and has appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of this body to prevent the use of this vast 
body of land by the people as their free homes. S 
Itis published in the reports of the commissioner of public lands, 
that Mr. Henderson, as the State agent for the selection of swamp 
and overflowed lands, is interested to the extent of many thou- 
sands of dollars in the confirmation of the title to the lands selected 
as swamp and overflowed lands, the title to which, to a great ex- 
or gg been denied by me under interpretations of the laws made 
by the Secretaries of the Interior. e Hon. C. L. Mitchell, 
eee of Florida, stated in his report for 188586 as fol- 
WS: 
above as sold 32,516.70 acres were sold to S. I. Wailes for 


Of lands 
$21,466.80 on his account as agent for the State at W. on adjus 
land claims under his contract with the trustees of October 16, 1878, and 29,- 
547.53 acres were sold to John A. Henderson for $20,580.21 on account as 


agent of the State in selecting swamp lands under his contract with the 
board of trustees of internal improvement fund. 

The Hon. John McKinne, Joseph B. Wall, Ziba King, Frederick 
Myers, and Mr. Farmer were prominent among the senators 
who ran off to Georgia for the purpose of securing success to this 
effort of the corporations to obtain political power over the peo- 

le of the State of Florida and to place the representation of the 
Sais and her people in this body in the control of these corpora- 
ons. 

The same pomon, using the same corporate powers, appear 
again in the leadership and control of the effort to convert the 
State Democratic convention into a railroad corporation conven- 
tion. Mr. James P. Taliaferro, chairman of the DemocraticState 
executive committee, is known in the State of Florida as one of 
the most active and persistent colleagues of Messrs. Chipley and 
Henderson in the corporation party and a leading factor in the 
capture, by the aid of the Florida Central and Peninsular and 
the Pensacola and Atlantic corporations, through a fictitious 
vote, and against the protest of 1,319 Democratic voters out of 
1,800, of the electoral power of the Democratic party of the city 
of ee and the county of Duval in the late convention 
at Tampa. \ 

In the county of Nassau two of the delegates, Messrs. Farmer 
and Baltzell, are understood to have generally been in the em- 
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ployment of the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad cor- 
poration; that is, to be under salary from the pains Se owners of 
the corporation when the Legislature is not in on, of which 
5 they are now members and Mr. Baltzell a candidate for re- 
election. 

Mr. Dial, another member of the delegation from Nassau 
County, was prominent and active in his efforts to control the 
last Legislature for the Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad 
corporation, and is now a candidate for the Legislature. 

In the county of Polk, with, I think, about 640 Democratic votes 
in 1890, protests were made by the Democrats against illegal vot- 
ing in 1 No. 3, which controlled the selection of delegates. 

e Hon. Frank Clark, a member of the Legislature, who was 
the mainstay and defense of the people in the corporation con- 
test in 1891, claiming to represent a majority of the Democrats 
of that county in their protest against the suppression of their 
votes and voice in the State convention and in the nomination 
of State candidates, appeared before the county committee; but 
their protest was unheeded and their demands denied. 

They called a mass meeting of the Democrats of Polk County, 
at which at least 250 leading Democrats from all parts of the 
county were present, which represented a majority of the Dem- 
ocrats of that county, of which the Hon. J. Wesley Bryant was a 
member, a man of the noblest traits of character and the most 
excellent abilities, than whom no State and no community has a 
citizen more worthy of public confidence and respect. 

This meeting sent Mr. Bryant and Mr. Clark and other men of 
high character as delegates to the State convention at Tampa. 
In Duval County, thirteen hundred and nineteen Democrats out 
of less than eighteen hundred, with their residence sworn to and 
their history as Democrats proved, repudiated the pretended del- 
egates of the railroad corporation meeting of April, and chose 

eir delegates to the State convention, as follows: 

J. N. C. Stockton, O. J. N. Summers, James E. Picket, H. W. 
Clark, S. L. Earle, M. J. Browne, R. H. Hopkins, C. B. Spencer, 
E. F. Gilbert, William Dempsey, J. M. Barrs, Cromwell Gibbons, 
A. W. Cockrell, T. T. Stockton, David Ogilvie, F. D. Hurlburt, 
William Wallace, J. R. Tyson, R. D. Knight, F. E. Bogue, J. D. 
Meade, W. A. Adams, F. M. Ironmonger, T. U. Fletcher, N. P. 
Leonard, E. E. Ellis, A. W. Barrs, W. Gatlin, George W. Roberts, 
Orren Travers, Asa Marvin, E. D. Williams, Max. Hirshman, 
M. G. Johnson, William Maccomber, B. H. Powell, George 
Green, B. Upton, and S. J. Melton. 

There is no superior body of citizens in any State to these; 
amongst them are names that will shine brightly in any assem- 
bly. They were all Democrats, and amongst them are such men 
as A. W. krell, one of the most distinguished lawyers in the 
Southern States, and a man of the highest sense of honor and 
public duty; and Murdoch Barrs, a lawyer of fine ability, a most 
active and zealous Democrat; and John N.C. Stockton, a business 
man of the most superior ability, ie 8 the confidence 
and esteem of the people, and B. H. Hopkins, the ending passen- 
ger agent of the South; and T. U. Fletcher, a lawyer of talent, and 
aman of high character,rapidly rising to prominence in the State; 
and Benjamin Upton, one of the most enterprising citizens of the 
State; and Thomas T. Stockton, general manager of the Times- 
Union newspaper, the leading d ily proso the State, and a lead- 
ing citizen of the State; and T. Telfair Stockton,a real-estate busi- 
ness man of high standing in the community; and Harry W. 
Clark and Amander Barrs, two business men who have no sups- 
riors in any community or State, and Owen J. Summers, a lawyer 
standing high in his profession and in the respost of the people 
of the State and a senator in the State Legislature; and John 
D. Meade and Moses Brown and Stephen J. Melton, one of our 
leading merchants and most highly respected citizens; and Mr. 
Tyson, a wholesale merchant of large means and respected 
throughout the State; and Cromwell Gibbons, a young lawyer 
of recognized ability and an earnest and zealous Democrat; and 
Mr. Frank Hurlburt, president of Duval County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance; and Raymond Knight, a leading wholesale merchant; and 
Mr. Frank Bogue, a member of the Legislature; and Frank 
Ironmonger, one-of the most highly respected young business 
men of the State; and other citizens of prominence and influ- 
ence. 

I mention the names ofall these delegates because they are men 
of acknowledged excellence and force of character and comprise 
some of the active and leading business men of Jacksonville and 
Duval County, which is one of the largest and wealthiest and 
most populous cities and counties of the State. 

These men, representing not a part but the entire Democratic 


vote of Duval County, were not allowed to represent their fellow- 

citizens, but were ignominiously and disrespectfully refused all 

. in the proceedings of this alleged Democratic con- 

vention. 

MAJORITY CREATED BY REFUSING DUVAL AND POLK COUNTY DEMOCRATS. 
The vote in the convention, with the Duval and Polk County 


railroad corporation delegates seated votin 
organization, was 237 for 
ocrats against, as appears from the test vote on the admission of 


in the temporary 
e corporations and 187 straight Dem- 


the corporations’ delegates to seats. Duval Sony had 20 votes 
selected by the m ementand influence of the Florida Central 
and Peninsular Company, and Polk County 13 votes, 
making33. These taken from the 237 and added to the 187 would 
have c ed the control of the convention. This number should 
be further reduced by ank off the names of W. D. Chipley and 
John Vaughn, two persons holding proxies, as Iam informed, from 
a county in which they did not live, and by taking off the names 
of Thomas P. Chaires and others from ayette County, who, I 
am informed, were not selected by a majority of the Democratic 
voters of that county, but only by a very small number of per- 
sons. Besides these, in every delegation there were delegates 
who were straight Democrats who would have voted with the 
211 if full and fair discussion had been allowed, and if the ques- 
tion had been placed before the Democratic people of the State 
not a single one of the 237 delegates voting for the exclusion of 
all the Democrats of Duval and Polk Counties and the control of 
the Democratic party by the officials of these corporations could 
have been chosen. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY OPPOSED TO CORPORATION RULE IN ELECTIONS. 


I venture to affirm that in the population of these counties, 
whether Democratic or Republican, there is scarcely to be found 
a dozen men who would sustain the action of these corporations, 
or who would have voted for delegates with the knowledge 
that they would be under their influence; but such is the secret 
power which they may exert that, unknown to the people, they 
may acquire possession of the great party organizations and of 
the legislative bodies of the country before the fact is even sus- 


cted. 
it this attempted exclusion from the Democratic party of a 
sufficient number to make a majority of railway corporation 
Democrats, and this proscription of all the men who supported 
me or sympathized with my efforts to protect the homes of the 
people on the public lands of the United States, the representa- 
tives of ee power in the convention solidly voted together 
for the exclusion of all but corporation men from the proceed- 
ings of the body. 

If the delegates had been seated as the people chose them; if 
all the delegates had voted as their Democratic constituents de- 
sired and expected, I affirm with absolute confidence that two- 
thirds of that body, if not four-fifths of it, would have been op- 
posea to corporation control and to all candidatesand all persons 

any way or to any extent sympathizing with or connected with 
any of its influences. 

In these two hundred and thirty-seven men there were doubt- 
less a large majority of good citizens and true Democrats who 
were not conscious that they were voting for the establishment 
of ee rule in the Democratic party, and that such 
methods and such pactices would not only cause the peop to 
abandon it, but that it will also open the way to another force 
bill and to a renewal of race conflict in the State; but its leaders 
well knew it, and madly and foolishly risked these consequences 
for their success in another contest like that they so stubbornly 
made in the Legislature of 1891, and for their own power, emolu- 
ment, and advantage. This is and always will the conse- 
quence of corporation rule in the councils of any party. Princi- 
ples will have no influence; the people’s good no consideration; 
the Republic's perpetuity no regard; but the interest of the cor- 
poration and the personal advantage and promotion of its owners 
and their agents will be its sole object. 

The Democratic party can not carry the load of this 3 
before the people, and it is to vindicate it and rescue it from 
this danger, and shag hy its organization, that it may be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, the defender of the people, 
that I feel solicitude and shall make the canvass of the State. 
My own position in the Senate for five years is secure, and I 
have no personal interest in the result greater than any other 
citizen. 

HONORTO THE PERSONS WHO OPPOSED THE PEOPLE IN THE ELECTION OF 1801, 

In every shape the conventionsought to do honor to those who 
had used every stratagem and device to defeat the will of the 
majority of the Democrats of the State in the Legislature of 1891 
and to show disrespect and cast dishonor upon those who had 
sought to carry out the will of a majority of oe poopie: 

The nomination of the Hon. John L. Crawford for secretary 
of state in no way proves the contrary. Neither does the nom- 
ination of the Hon. W. B. Lamar for attorney-general. So far 
as I am aware he was not in any way in sympathy with me or 
with my views in respect to the public lands or the efforts of my 
friends, but he had won he regard and respect of the people by 
his manly and independent course in irs y to become a party 
to the attempted usurpation of the powers of the Senats of the 
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United States at the command of these two rations, and the 
nomination of both of them was demanded he people. 
The controlling influence in the convention intended to de- 


ö re all Democrats who were not willing to submit to corpora- 


on rule of influence in the party and of official place. It wasa 
rescription bitter and extreme of the fifty-two members of the 
lature who voted for the will of a majority and an exalta- 
tion of the fugitives to Georgia and of the silent absentees from 
the house of representatives. In the excutive offices, except- 
ing only the attorney-general and the secretary of state, possibly 
the treasurer, and in the board of trustees, and the judge nomi- 
nated for the supreme judicial tribunal of the State the most ex- 
treme hostility will exist to all the public policies which I rec- 
0 as Democratic, and to all the principles which I regard 
as underlying the Democratic faith and the Democratic party. 
Nevertheless I shall vote for and support the candidates nomi- 
nated and recommend others to do so. 

I shall urge on all Democrats and citizens to support the nom- 
inees of this convention irrespective of their personal character- 
istics, their merits or demerits, because the convention which 
nominated them, however undemocratic and unlawful in the 
methods of its selection, however unfriendly to Democratic 
principles in the policies it adopted, contained a large number of 
representative Democrats, and isthe only even pretended Demo- 
cratic party organization in the State. 


A LEGISLATURE OF TRUE DEMOCRATS SHOULD BE ELECTED. 


While I shall do this, I feel that I have also a duty to the peo- 
ple and to principle, and to the Democratic party, and that is 
to endeavor so far as I may to secure a Democratic Legislature 
which will protect the homes of the people on the public lands, 
which will prevent sigh Se gucrnitnd from transferring them to for- 
eigners under pretense of having built public works, which shall 
preserve the people from the evils of 5 rule, which will 
vindicate and honor the fifty-two true Democrats who stood by 
the people in the contest of the railroad corporations in the Leg- 
islature of 1891. 

I shall do so because I believe it is by the Democratic party 
that the great reforms demanded by the people can best be ac- 
complished and that it is within the lines of the party that the 
contest must be made to keep its organization in touch and sym- 
pathy with the great heart of the people. 

I shall canvass the State, if my health and strength shall con- 
tinue, from Key West to Pensacola, for the national Democratic 
candidate wherever the poopie are willing to meet me in a series 
of appointments, recommending them to vote for the nominees 
and before the election to make an expression of their opinions 
and commands on the subject of the rule of the corporation and 
the unlawful disposal of the public lands and the protection of 
the homes of the people in such forms as will be obligatory on 
all the candidates. ; 

I shall insist and do now urge on all Democrats and all citi- 
zens, and especially on the members of the Farmers’ Alliance to 
join in an organization within the Democratic party in each 
county to select as candidates for the Legislature g and true 
men like the fifty-two friends of the ple, who in the Legisla- 
ture of 1891 stood by the Democratic faith and the soverei 
EN of the people and defeated the Florida Central and Penin- 
sular and the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad corporations in 
their attempt to elect a Senator of the United States. 

I shall especially urge that noone of the corporation men who 
abandoned the Democratic party and the State and fled gabriel bos 
nor of those who when required by the law and their oath of of- 
fice to elect a Senator of the United States by a majority vote, 
stood mute and endeavored, by refusing to perform their duty, to 
defeat the will of the people, shall be chosen to the Legislature. 

I shall insist that asa chief and all important means of pre- 
venting the use of money by corporations and their managers 
in the elections and then depriving the people of their right to 
choose their own officials, they shall instruct and pledge the 
men elected to the W and all other offices to observe 
the majority rule in all elections. 

I shall urge upon them that the two-thirds rule means that 
one corporation man shall be equal in power to three men of the 
people. That it is the rule of the minority, and the minority 
are always the corporations, and the rich men, and the gold 
money men. And the majority are the r and the working 
7 5 le. „That it means the purchase with money of all the 

igh places of the Government; that it means the enthronement 
of luxury and wealth and the degradation of the people to pov- 
erty and want. 

Tshall endeavor to persuade the Democratic party and the 
Farmers’ Alliance to assert their sovereign right to require of all 
candidates that they shall pledge themselves to obey the Demo- 
cratic people’s will and to make expression of that will in terms 
so precise and definite that no man can evade or violate it with- 
out punishment from the people whom he betrays. 


I shall insist before the people that we can not have a Demo- 
cratic ty constituted by the vice-president, attorneys, and 
agents of foreigners o railroad corporations in our State, 
and intimidating their employés by threatsof starvation of their 
families by refusing them employment and by dismissal from 
their service, nor by gifts of passes, transportation tickets, or of 
money or of special rates. 

At my appointments I shall allow opportunity, under proper 
limitations of courtesy and good behavior, and of time, for answer 
and reply by myself and friends, for the advocates of corporation 
rule in the Democratic party and for those who oppose my opin- 
ions or my public conduct. 

THE STATE CONVENTION, 

It is a subject of public interest and of grave concern to the 

pr le of the United States to observe the constituent elements, 

road corporation, Farmers’ Alliance, third party men, and 
Democrats, of the late convention at Tampa. Vice-President 
Chipley, of the Pensacola and Atlantic road Company, dele- 
gate by proxy for Walton County, and agent of the land grant of 

,000 acres to the mile of the lands of the people scattered over 
the State, and his associate, Mr. John Vaughn, candidate for the 
Legislature in Escambia County and delegate by proxy from 
Walton County, and silent absentee member of the 1 
of 1891 in the contest of the corporations against the le; 
Mr. John A. Henderson, attorney of the Florida Central and 
Peninsular Railroad Company and agent of the State for the 
swamp and overflowed lands; Mr. James P. Taliaferro, chair- 
man of the late and of the new executive committee represent- 
ing the fictitious vote of Duval County; Messrs. Farmer, tzell, 
and Dial, of Nassau County, railroad men; Mr. Henry Robinson, 
of Duval Count: „ mayor of Jacksonville, by appointment: Mr. 
Fred Myers, of Tallahassse, attorney for ranp and overflowed 
land grants, general attorney for the State capital business, sen- 
ator from Leon County, attorney of the governor in the late suit 
for the appointment of a senator by the decree of the supreme 
court of the State of Florida, and, I am informed, local attorney 
of the Florida Central and Peninsular corporation; Mr. Day, of 
Alachua County, depot agent of the Florida Central and Pen- 
insular Railroad Company; Mr. John Dell, of Alachua County, 

rominent on the corporation side in 1891 in the interest of the 

lorida Central and Peninsular corporation; Mr. Sidney L. Car- 
ter, railroad attorney, and one of the prominent corporation men 
in 1891; Mr. Burford, of Marion County, the able corporation 
leader in the contest against the Democratic péople in 1891; 
Messrs. Borden and Bevil, railroad corporation, Farmers’ Al- 
liance, third-party Democrats; Mr. Thomas P. Chaires, of Lafay- 
ette County, Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad corpora- 
tion, Democrat, and friend and adviser of State Senator Johnson; 
and Assemblyman and Farnters' Alliance Democrat, third- 
Jenkins, of Taylor County, and Mr. Bailey Tucker, of Orange 
County, Florida Central and Peninsular Railroad Company em- 
ployé; Hon. Mr. S. J. Sparkman, attorney for Florida Central 
and Peninsular Railroad Company and Plant Investment Com- 
pany, and Mr. Bascom Spent: to be appointed judge on the 
recommendation of Mr. J. A. Henderson, attorney for Florida 
Central and Peninsular Railroad Company; Mr. Buchanan, of 
De Sota, a railroad employé, constituted some of the elements 
of this assembly. 

Not less curious and interesting is the spectacle of a conven- 
tion of delegates procured with great effort, time, and expense 
by the railroad corporation for the control of the State and Fed- 
eral Government pretending to accept from the Alliance and the 
third party the St. Louis platform, and demanding that the Gov- 
ernment shall control the railroad corporations of the country. 

Here we have the facts in clear and undeniable proof. First, a 
convention largely composed of persons in the employment of 
railroad corporations. Second, a convention in which the ma- 
poy is created by refusing seats to the delegates sent by the 

mocrats of Duval and Polk Counties, and by delegates from 
Lafayette, Taylor, Holmes, and Walton, where it is known that 
nine-tenths of the Democrats of these counties are opposed to 
the action of their delegates and did not consent to their ap- 
pointment. Fourth, the nomination of candidates,with two and 
perhaps three exceptions, selected by corporation influences be- 
cause of their suppésed sympathy with and support of their in- 
terests. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN ON CORPORATION CONTROL. 

While the people stayed at home, engaged in honest labor, the 
agents of the corporations traveled free, their expenses paid with 
the money taxed from the people, and procured the selection of 
these delegates. Can a party permitsuch things unrebuked and 
continue to be the party of Thomas Jefferson or the party of Demo- 
crats, and of the 1 These thingsshould arouse the profound 
indignation of a e people in every State. 

The deliberate and audacious effort of the railway corpora- 
tions, their political managers and agents, to seize on the lib- 
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erty, right, and power of the sovereign p le, to convert their 
free homes into the private property of foreigners, compel them 
to pay tribute for them, and place the people in a condition of 
political slavery, shoul 
and determined action. 

The dangers to the ple of the State of Florida and to the 
people of the United States, and to the Democratic party from 
the exercise of political power by railroad corporations is great 
and imminent. 3 ; 

Abraham Lincoln, at the close of the war, gave this warning 
to our people: 

Isee in the near future a crisis fag tapes that unnerves me and causes 


me to tremble for the safety of vo country. 
As a result of the war rations have been enthroned, and an era of 
the pi 


and the Kepublic is de- 


ay at this moment more anxiety for the safety of my country than ever 
before, even in the midst of the war. God grant that my suspicions may 
prove groundless, 

Mr. CHANDLER. May I ask if the Senator is giving a quo- 
tation from President Lincoln? 

Mr. CALL. Yes, from President Lincoln. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator state whence he takes 
the quotation? 

Mr. CALL. I get this quotation from an address made by 
Prof. fone? 2 Rodes Buchanan, M. D., of Boston, which is pub- 
lished, and I presume it is correct. I get the quotation from the 
published article. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should like the Senator to put into his 
op ech, if he will, the description of the pamphlet from which 
the quotation is taken, so that inquiry may be made. 

Mr. CALL. I will state it now. It is a hlet the title of 
which is Spectator Library, No. 4 (repr: by permission 
from the Arenas for June and July, 1891), Revolutionary Meas- 
uresand Neglected Crimes. A discussion of the criminal ostenta- 
tion and extravagance of the present day with pro measures 
for the abolition of these evils. The pamphlet is by Prof. Joseph 
Rodes Buchanan, M. D. 

In 1786 Thomas Jefferson wrote to Washington “ It is an axiom 
of my mind that our liberty can never be safe but in the hands 
of the people themselves.” 

DESPOTISM OF MONEY AND GREED. 

Can our liberty remain in the hands of the people ina conven- 
tion created by denying representatives to 1,319 Democrats out 
of 1,800 and giving their tical power to afew delegates chosen 


by the agents of the foreign owners of a corporation 


0 pee the poopie a hts b arie in the 8 of a We of 
elegates com rely o rsons in the employment and 
y of foreigners and of their 1 and their officers 

ving interests at variance with those of the people themselves, 
and subject to be dismissed or retained in service at the will of 
the subjects of foreign states? 

These questions answer themselves. To require men to be 
silent and submit to them is to require them to be without honor 
or principle. There can be no free government if this condition 
of affairs shall continue. 

The power and rights of the ple will bs forever gone, and 
a despotism of money and greed more heartless and wicked than 
that of any monarch the world has ever seen will take the place 
of our free republic. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. 
The Democratic party, the child of the people, the representa- 
tive of the people’s sovereignty, the friend and defender of the 
rman and the laboring masses, a party organized to stand 
58 the masses and organized power, to check, limit, and re- 
strain its arbitrary and ar a use when it shall be controlled 
by the organized power of railway corporations owned by foreign- 
ers, who hold in their power the means of subsistence of more 
than a million of men who are now freemen but who will then 
become American slaves, and to whom this great Democratic 
weed has pledged both the rights of freemen, the control without 
timidation of their own su’ eand laws that will secure them 
a just compensation for their labor; the Democratic party will 
then have —— nothing but a name, its prestige and power 
will be forever gone. i 
I have no personal interest in this matter. Ihave five years 


in the Senate if my life and health shall be spared. Ishall de- 


vote them to the rescue of the ple and of the Democratic 
party from this great danger, I have no fear as to the re- 
sulf. Ihave confidence in the pook and in the 8 
ernment. I know well that when the facts are presen to 
them—when this secret conspiracy t the people and the 
Democratic is exposed to them they will be unanimous in 
their condemnation of it, and of all the persons . in it. 
I have confidence that when the laboring people o United 
States perceive that a great and powerful aristocracy has grown up 


move men of all parties to indignant: 


amongst us, wielding through the railway corporations a greater 
and more arbitrary power of taxation than both the Federal and 
State governments with the power of concentrating their 
efforts, and combining large bodies of men for one object, a power 
2 greasa as government j lose and that sole Powe is vested 
argely e subjects of foreign governments, they willspeedily ' 
devise a certain remedy for it. 5 j 
EFFECT OF RAILWAY INDEBTEDNESS AND TAXATION. 
The indebtedness of the people of the United States to the sub- 


jects of fo: countries is not unreasonably estimated to be more 
than $5,000,000,000, largely in railway securities which carry 
with them the practical control of the corporate franchises of the 


railway companies of the United States, with an unlimited and ir- 
responsible power to impose taxes on all the production, all the 
consumption,and all the transportation of the people. Thisisa 
power greater than the world has ever seen vested in afew private 
persons, many of them residents and subjects ol foreign countries, 
and sa ree every year with the growth and increase of our 
po n, à 

nder its exercise $1,000,000,000 are annually taxed from the 
people of the United States, which, with the ea of railway 
corporations from investments in other properties in the United 
States, will not improbably amount to $1,250,000,000 of annual 
taxation upon the people. 

Under its exercise the market value of this franchise to tax 
the people of the United States has increased in value until it 
has absorbed the greater part of the property of the people of 
the United States; and if it shall be unchecked by some limita- 
tion of law in a few years it will possess all the property values 
and place the great y of the people in a condition of absolute 
industrial slavery and poverty. 

The significant fact has been repeatedly stated in the Senate, 
and itseems to be based upon estimates reasonably certain, that 
if the entire wealth and 5 95 rty values, including everyt 
aber ay ps by the 62,000,000 of people in the United States, shoul 

divided into sixty-two parts and an inquiry made as to the 
ownership of these parts, forty-two parts, or $42,000,000,000 would 
be found to belong to one hundred and eighty thousand families, 
averaging five persons to the family, or about two-thirds of a 
million of persons, and nineteen parts to sixty-one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand men, women, and children, and that 
out of these nineteen parts, the sixty-one million and a third of 
American laboring men, women, and children must be fed, 
clothed, educated, and almost all the taxes, State and Federal, 
paid, and almost all the cost of maintaining the t lines of 
transportation and interest on this five billions of United States 
State, county, and municipal bonds, all of which must be paid 
out of taxes levied on the things consumed by the people, and 
therefore paid almost entirely out of the nineteen parts left to 
sixty-one millions and a third of the people, after deducting 
forty-two parts for one hundred and eighty thousand families, 

It is nota matter of surprise, when we consider these significant 
facts that two or three persons representing these great powers 
should be able while the people slept to capture the Democratic 
convention of a Democratic State and appropriate the name and 
prestige of the Democratic party, the party of the people, to 
themselves and their candidates and representatives. 

I place myself in my own State in the front of this great con- 
test of the people t the exercise of political power by cor- 
porations. If need be, I will alone raise the banner of a pure 
democracy—of government in the hands of the people alone. It 
must be made clear to the le that the methods pursued in 
these nominations will be fatal to the party and to the people 
unless panap opinion shall promptly and firmly condemn and 

rohibit them, and this may be done within the lines of the 

emocratic party by the election of a Democratic Legislature of 
true Democrats and the exclusion of all railroad agents, attor- 
neys, and employés, and persons in sympathy with them from 
Democratic candidacy, an T the exclusion of the agents, attor- 
neys, and representatives of the foreign owners of corporate fran- 
chises from the exercise of political power in any form or shape. 
I invite them to free and fairand courteous discussion before the 
people of my own State of the propositions I have made. 

UNITY OF DEMOCRACY NECESSARY TO DEFEAT FORCE BILL. 

I again reiterate that the unity of the Democratic party and 
organization is all-important to the protection of the le from 
the evils of a conflict of race and the force bill; but danger, 
so rashly provoked by the political managers of these two corpo- 
rations, can only be avoided by adhering to the great principle 
of the party that the people must rule and not corporations and 
their officials and ers, and for this reason I shall . 1780 
and recommend the support of the candidates nominated, While 
I shall with every power I endeavor to make it clear to 


the people that attempt of the of these co 
tions to seize the Democratic party da thelr conventions servant 
must be rebuked and prevented. A 


OWNERSHIP OF UNITED STATES BONDS. 

I holdin my hand a book published in 1887 by a disti hed 
professor of the University of Michigan and Cornell University 
‘who has given special attention to these subjects. I have not 
been able to get the figures of the census reports of the year 
1890, but I take from this book an analysis of territorial distri- 
bution of registered bonds held by private individuals. These 
bonds amounted in 1880 to $1,173,749,250. 


Of this sum $319,937,800 was held by the national banks as security for their 
circulation. y 


MURDER AND MANSLAUGHTER. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I call up the bill (H. R. 6791) to define 
the crimes of murder in the first and sscond degree and man- 
slaughter, and providing punishment therefor. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whoever * and with premeditated malice, 
or in the perpetration of, or in the attempt to perpetrate, rape, arson, 
robbery, or burglary, or by tering poison, or causing the same to be 
done, within any fort, arsenal, dockyard, 6, or in any other place or 
district of country under the exclusive j tion of the United States, or 
upon the h seas, or any arm of the sea, or in any river, haven, creek, 
or bay wit the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States and out of the 

ction of any partic State,kills any human being, is guilty of mur- 


gree po 

prisonment at hard labor during life, in the discretion of the jury, such dis- 
cretion to be expressed in their verdict. 

SEC. 2. That whoever within any of the places named, or upon or in any of 
the waters mentioned in the preceding section, purposely and maliciously, 
but without premeditation, kills any human being, guilty of murderin the 
second degree, and upon conviction thereof shall beimprisoned at hard labor > 
during lite, or for any period not less than ten years. 

SEC. 3. That whoever within any of the pisces or upon or in any of the 
waters mentioned in the first section unlaw: any killsany human with- 


* * * ò = = = 
Tus census authorities further excluded from their final analysis the sum 
of $180,926,700 of 6 per cents, As aresult of these ous deductions, there 
remains the sum of $44,990,400. 
These amounts are distributed as follows: 
The number of male holders was 42,262 and the amount held b 
them $327,185,500; the number of female holders was 29,325, hold- 
$90,353,350; the number of corporations holding was 1,527, 
and the amount held by them was $227,451,550. The total num- 
ber of holders in all in the United States was 73,114. 


> h t malice, expressor implied, either volunt u sudden heat, or invol- 
Now, let us look at the Territorial distribution of these bonds. untarily, butin the onot 8 Hen 5 = 
The New England States, exclusiveof corporations, at that date | and upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned at hard labor not less than i 


one nor more than twenty years. 
pe: 4. That section and section 5341 be, and the sams are hereby, re- 
pealed. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I yield such time to the gentleman from 
Ohio[Mr. EZ RA B. TAxLoR] as he may desire; and I respectfully 
ask the House to pees order, as is an important measure. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I presume some mem- 
bers of this House will be surprised when I say to them that hith- 
erto there has been no definition of the crime of murder under 
United States statutes, and no distinction between murder in the 
first and murder in the second degree. So that if a man is put upon 
trial for what is murder at common law, he must either be acquit- 
ted altogether or must suffer the extreme penalty of death. e 
result of this condition of the law has been that in many cases 
convictions have been extremely hard to obtain, the punishment 
of death appearing to be unjust under the peculiar circumstances. 
The Attorney-General has frequently called attention to this sub- 
ject, especially in his report for 1891. A bill defining murder in 
the first and second degrees was introduced into this House early 
in the session, and referred to the Judiciary Committee. After 
a full and most careful consideration of the whole matter the 
ae jat read was reported favorably as a substitute for theorig- 
in: £ 

In the consideration of this matter and the preparation of this 
bill by the committee the statutes of all the States have been 
carefully examined. No word of importance is used in the bill 
that has not received a well-known and well-fixed construction 
from the highest courts. The bill declares that if murder b 
proces malice is committed in certain ways defined its 

murder in the first degree; but where murder is committed 
without premeditation, though maliciously and purposely, it is 
defined as murder in the second degree. Itisalso provided, and 
in this respect there is a difference from the law of some of the 
States on this subject, that in the discretion of the jury murder 
even in the first degree may be punished by imprisonment at 
hard labor for life, instead of exacting in all cases the severest 
penalty—the death punishment. 

Mr. LANHAM. hat is the punishment for murder in the 
second degree as defined in this bill? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I will read the provision: 

That whoever within any of the places named, or upon or in any of the 


waters mentioned in the preceding section, purposely and maliciously, but 
without premeditation, kilis any human being 2 the 


held 870, 972, 050, or 17 per cent of the total amount held. Their 
percentage of the total population was 8. The amount of bonds 
which would be properly assigned to them under the percentage of 
1 5 0 would have been $33,403,108, instead of 870,972,050. 

e Middle States held $279,008,250, or 67 per cent, with a per- 
centage of 21 S centof the total population. The Southern 
States held $13,139,800, or 3 per cent of the total amount held, 
and the percentage of population was 37. The Western States 
held $54,418,750, or 13 per cent of the total amount held, and their 
percentage of total population was 34. 

ITS EFFECT ON THE MASS OF THE PEOPLE. 

Thus you perceive that under the system of multiplied taxa- 
tion, through the national debt and through railroad and mu- 
nicipal bonds, these Southern States, with 34 por cent of popula- 
tion, are paying to the holders of these bonds in other States not 
only the taxes which they should pay to the Government, but are 
paying to them lat per and interest upon these bonds out of 
their own separate and distinctive share of the property of the 
United States. 

You will see, therefore, Mr. President, that there is reason 
for the judgment which these distinguished e and minis- 
ters and the great body of religious and political opinion have 
formed in regard to the present condition of the people, and for 
the solicitude which they feel. If we are to apo t political 
power to bə exercised by this great organized wealth of the 
country, then, indeed, Mr. President, may we anticipate greater 
evils in the future than any of us have seen in the past. 

When you add together the national taxation for bonds, of 
which only 3 per cent is owned in the Southern States, and all 
of which passes immediately from the Treasury of the United 
States to the corporations of the Eastern and Middle States, and 
the State and local and municipal debt ageregating by the last 
census 86,803, 437,771, and consider that all this vast amount has 
to be paid out of nineteen parts of sixty-two parts, and that a 
power of compulsory payment in the form of State, municipal, 
and corporate taxation is conferred upon 180,000 families in the 
United States, and further that the power of making money 
scarce is also by our laws vested in these 180,000 families, we be- 
gin to realize the condition in which 61,000,000 of American 

ple are placed if we shall also permit them to exercise polit- 
ical power. 


To Define thé Crime of Murder, Provide Penalty Therefor, and 


That whoever within any of the places or upon orin any of the waters 
mentioned the first m unlawfully kills any human being without 
malice, express or implied, either volun upon sudden heat, or involun- 
tarily, but in the commission of an unia act, is guilty of manslaughter, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned at hard labor not less than 
one nor more than twenty years. 


The greatest departure in the bill from the law as it exists in 
some of the States is in the provision that at the discretion of 
the jury murder even in the first degree may be punished by 
imprisonment for life. A provision of this kind, although not 
universal throughout the Union, has existed in many of the States 
| for along time; and the report comes tome from such communi- 
ties that it has worked satisfactorily to the people, and that they 
would not change it on any consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not desire to occupy further time. This is 
an important bill, and I trust it will be favorably regarded by 
the House. My friend fam New York [Mr. Curtis] desires to i 
offer an amendment. I yield to him for that purpose, and for 
such brief remarks as he may s3e fit to make in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Howmuch time does the gentleman from > 
New York want? 


SPEECH 
GEN. NEWTON MARTIN CURTIS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, June 9, 1892. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
TheSPEAKER. The Clerk will report the order made yester- 


day. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Thursday, the 9th day of June, instant, after the reading of 
the Journal, be setapart forthe consideration of billsreported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in such order as they may be called See eae 
man of the committee, not to interfere with appropriation b 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas, chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee [Mr. CoLBERSON], is recognized. 
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I ORTIS: I ask that I may be allowed to proceed with- 
oat limit. 

Mr. CULBERSON,. I can not agree to give the gentleman 
unlimited time. 

Mr. CURTIS. If I be allowed to go on without limit, I will 


speak brisfly, and not being under pressure will not be obliged 
to speak rapidly, and thereby exhaust my voice. 

Mr. CULBERSON Ho much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to go over as briefly as possible the sali- 
ent points of the argument. I would rather not have my time 
limited. Iwill be governed by the sense of the House. I find 
any unwillingness to listen to what I wish to adduce in support 
of the principle which I ask the House to sanction, I will desist. 

Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman from New York will un- 
derstand that I a:n besieged on all sides with reference to bills 
here, and [ do trust that he will notupon aquestion of this sort— 
a mero question of ethics—take up the time of the House unrea- 
sonably. 

Mr.CURTIS. I will not. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I desire to say to my colleague on 
the committee [Mr. CODER EGON iat I had an understandin 
with the gentleman from New York that he should be brief, 
although he does not desire to be limited. 

The SPEAKER. The. amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute pro d by the gentleman from New York will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R.7197) to define the crimes of murder in the first and second de- 
gree, and manslaughter, and providing punishment thereof, and to abolish 
punishment of death. 


rape, arson, 
same to be 


uring life. 
SEC. 2. That whoever within any of the places named, or upon or in any of 
8 d malicious! 


is 

the second degree, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
a period of not more than twenty years. 

SEC. 3. at whoever within any of the places, or upon or in any of the 
waters mentioned in the first section, unlawfully kills any human being with- 
out malice, express or implied, either voluntarily upon sudden heat, or invol- 
untarily, butin the eo on ot anunlawful act, is ty of manslaughter, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be imprisoned at labor for a period 
of not more than ten years. 

SEC. 4. That any person convicted of an offense to Which the punishment 
of death is now specifically affixed by the laws of the United States shall be 
sentenced to imprisonment at hard labor for the term of his or her natural 
life, and any person convicted of an offense to which the punishment of death 
or such other punishment as the court in its discretion may direct, is affixed, 
the maximum punishment shall be imprisonment at hard labor for the term 


ot his or her natural life. 
SEC. 5. That the punishment of death ribed for the violation of any 
hereby abolished, and all laws and 


provision of the United States statutes 
parts of laws inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire first to acknowledge the 
courtesy of the Judiciary Committee, and particularly that of 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR], for consenting to 
have my bill offered as a substitute for the one reported by the 
committee. 

Lagree with my friend, the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee [Mr. CULBERSON], that House bill 6791 is an important 
measure. I also agree, in the main, with the views expressed by 
my friend from Ohio, who has soclearly explained the provisions 
of this bill, and the p need of enacting a measure to define 
3 785 of murder in the first and second degree, and man- 
slaughter. 

I call the special attention of the House to his language, that 

Hitherto there has been no definition of the crime of murder under United 
States statutes, and no distinction between murder in the first and murder 
in the second d So that if a man is put upon trial for What is murder 
at common law, he must either be acquitted altogether or must suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of death. The result of this condition ot the law has been 
that in many cases convictions have been extremely hard to obtain, the 
—— oo of death appearing to be unjust under the peculiar circum- 
8 

The simple statementof the fact that the criminal code of the 
United States has stood for more than an hundred years without 
revision or amendment should be enough to convince this House 
of the necessity for proceeding promptly to discharge a duty 
which all preceding Congresses have neglected, that of re- 
modeling the criminal code to make it conform to the spirit of 
the age in which we live. 

Sir William Blackstone, in his treatise on crimes and punish- 
ments, stated that the criminal codes of England and continental 
countries were crude and imperfect in comparison with their 
civil codes; and this criticism is doubtless as true to-day as when 
it was made, and will apply with peculiar force to the relative 
condition of the civil and criminal laws of the United States. 
While many countries in Europe have made successful efforts 


to remedy some of these defects, Congress has done nothing in 
that direction. Many States of the Union more than a century 
ago adopted wholesome provisions, which Congress now for the 
first time is taking into serious consideration. 

Fully approving those provisions of House bill 6791, defining 
the crime of murder in the first and second degree, and man- 
3 I do, nevertheless, most earnestly protest against that 
pat cious principle now for the first time sought to be intro- 

uced into the Federal statutes—that of authorizing juries, in 
their discretion, to affix the punishment of death or imprison- 
ment.for life as a penalty for murder in the first degree. And 
I oppose the retention®f the death penalty as a punishment for 
any crime. x 

OBJECTIONS TO JURIES AFFIXING PUNISHMENTS. 

I will first state my objections to that provision of the bill 
which confersupon juries the power to affix in their discretion 
one of two penalties as a punishment for the crime of murdor in 
the first degree. ‘ 

I am not one who would willingly take from juries any of the 
rights and powers derived from the common law, nor such as 
have, in the progress of human affairs, been conferred by wise 
statutes; but I am opposed to conferring additional. powers 
which are inconsistent with the fundamental principles consti- 
tuting trials by jury whereby the juror takes upon himself the 
duties of legislator and judge. The conferring on juries the 
powere contemplated by this bill will be detrimental to the pub- 

ie safety, and imperil the personal rights and liberties of every 
citizen charged with violating the laws. The rights and duties 
of legislators, judges and juries are distinct, and should be kept 
separate and independent. If allowed to mingle o7 overlap each 
other the great objects of civil government, which are to secure 
to every man his natural rights and the blessings of life to be 
enjoyed in safety and gre rer y will be endangered. 

Among ths earliest prohibitions in the Constitution is that 
against the enactment of ex post facto laws, following next after 
the declaration that ‘‘the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended unless when in cases of rebellion or in- 
vasion the public safety may require it,” which, with that sub- 
sequent provision that the trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
N shall be by jury, specifies the Constitutional pro- 
visions which secure to every citizen protection to life, liberty, 
and property. 

Vr post facto laws” are defined to be such as create or ag- 
gravate crime, or increase the punishment, or change the rules 
of evidence for the purpose of conviction.” Their chief element 
is that of uncertainty. Therefore, any statute which creates or 
defines a crime, and which may in the future be subject to dil- 
ferent interpretations, or its violators be punished by different 
peonio ossesses the very essence of uncertainty, and is in vio- 

ation of the spirit of the article of the Constitution referred to. 

The long controversy growing out of cases of libel, which led 
to the Fox act, in 1792, to remove doubts respecting the func- 
tions of juries in cases of libel,” settled a disputed question, since 
which intent, in cases of libel, like premeditation and malice in 
cases of homicide, is held to constitute an element to be consid- 
ered in determining guilt and the degree of crime, and comes 
within the jurisdiction of juries; since that time there has been 
little, if any, alteration in their jurisdiction in England. 

Burke correctly states the principle which should govern Jeg- 
islatures and juries, that ‘‘ juries ought to take the law from the 
bench only, but it is our business that they should hear nothing 
from the bench but what is agreeable to the principles of the 
constitution. The jury are to hear the judge, the judge is to 
hear the law, where it speaks lain, and where it does not he is 
to hear the legislature,” which should ‘‘fix the law in such a 
manner as to resemble, as it ought, the great author of all law, 
in whom there is no variableness nor shadow of turning.” 

Lord Bacon says: 

Certainty is so essential to a law as without it a law can not be just. It is 
88 0 — 2 that is the best law which gives least liberty to the arbitraze of 

And Burke condemns the principle of discretionary power in 

uries: 
2 A large and liberal construction in ascertaining off and a discre- 
tionary power in punishing them, is the idea of criminal equity, which is, in 
truth, a monster in jurisprudence. It signifies nothing whether a court for 
this purpose be a committee of council or a House of Commons or a House 
of Lords, the liberty of the subject will be equally subverted by it. 

My friend from Ohio [Mr. EzRA B. TAYLOR] says that— 


A provision of this kind, 4 r not universal throughout the Union, 
has existed in many of the States for a long time, and the report comes to 
me from such communities that it is satisfactory to the people, and that 
they would not change it on any consideration. 

An examination of the records as to the operations of this 
principle in the States where adopted will satisfy my friend, and 
the House, I doubt not, that the principle isa vicious one. That 
it has worked satisfactorily is maintained on the ground that 
verdicts, with findings for life imprisoment hüve been found 
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against persons tried for atrocious crimes, where verdicts of guilt 
could not have been obtained under provisions requiring the in- 
fliction of the death penalty. This argumentcondems the sever- 
ity of thelaw, the extreme penalty of which cańnot be enforced, 
except under circumstances of unusual excitement. Juries have 
been led to render verdicts reflecting the passions of the com- 
munity, and in cases where they have not awarded the severest 
penalty the mob have frequently resorted to violence, and in- 
Hicted it, whereas, had a milder penalty been the maximum of the 
law, the sentence inflicting it would have been acquiesced in. 
The miscarriage of justice and the failure to convict in capital 
cases, grow out of conditions similar to those stated by Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, which condemn the severity of the law rather 
than the conduct of those selected to vindicate it. 

The mercy of juries will often make them strain a point and bring in alar- 
ceny to be under the value of 12d, when it is really of much greater value; 
but this is a kind of pious perjury, and does not at all excuse our common 
law in this respect from ths imputation of severity, but rather strongly cen- 
fesses the charge. 

The tendency of this innovation is in the direction of mob law, 
and if adopted will direct verdicts on the same principles which 
rule in Judge Lynch’s court, organikan on the assumption that 
vigilance committees possess all the functions of government, 
legislative, judicial, and executive. 

'The criminal records of the States in which this principle is 
established show the greatest number of lynchings. In fact, 
the jurisdiction of Judge Lynch is confined almost entirely to 
States in which juries are authorized to determine guilt and fix 
the penalty. The workings of this principle have not bean sat- 
isfactory in the State of Minnesota at least, for in 1883 she re- 
pealed the statute authorizing it. 

If the jurisdiction of juries in criminal cases tried in United 
States courts is to be increased, as provided by this bill, to em- 
power them to affix punishment in their discretion, the next 
step, I conceive, in perfecting this system in the direction it 
1 will be that of selecting jurors by ballot at popular elec- 
tions. 


THE DEATH PENALTY UNDESIRABLE, AND NOT SUSTAINED BY DIVINE 
AUTHORITY. 


Mr. Speaker, the principle [ wish to have introduced into the 
Federal Statutes by House bill 7197, the total abolition of the 
punishment of death, is something more tlan a mere question 
of ethics, as stated by my friend from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
It is a practical question, and is entitled to be considered on its 
merits, If the introduction of this principle will tend to pro- 
mote good order in society, improve the istration of jus- 
tice, and lessen crime we should give it our assent. We should 
hesitate if it tends to demoralize society, to lessen restraints 
upon the vicious, weaken administration, or relinquishes any 
greet or actual deterrent from crime. It has its ethical side, 

ut I will not in this discussion use the arguments of the moral- 
ists who oppose capital punishment on the ground that it is un- 
authorized, unjust, and unchristian. 

The individual has the natural right to protect himself from 
assault and death, and all codes protect him in the proper exer- 
cise of the right of self-defense. So has the state the right to 
employ its forces in protecting the individual from violence, and 
society from the acts of the unbridled and vicious. The indi- 
vidual, at the moment of attack, may employ all means at hand 
to save his life until rescued; and the state, in defense of the in- 
dividual, its peace and tranquillity, can go as far in maintainin 
its authority as civilized nations, in the exercise of just and equ 
laws, have ever gone. While an individual may use every means 
for his protection when menaced and in imminent peril, he can not, 
under the fiction of self-defense, carry it to the destruction of his 
assailant when the assailant is disarmed and in keeping of the 


police. Nor can a state find judicious warrant for going be- 
yond the disarming and confining of adisorderly person. A sin- 
gle step beyond the line of safety is one step in the direction of 


that condition of society where brute force, not reason, rules. 

In advocating this principle we are apa Gita not to log 
islate against the laws of God and the criminal codes of civil- 
ized states, perfected by the wisdom of ages. We are treated 
to an enumeration of penalties prescribed in codes established 
in the infancy of the human race as worthy of perpetual obsery- 
ance by enlightened nations, and commanded to hold as binding 
upon us and all future generations of men, the laws enacted for 
a rude and barbarous people. This warning would be sufficient 
to deter if justified by truth. So table are the chief ad- 
vocates of the theory that the instructions given to Noah, or at 
least such as it suits their convenience to observe, are binding on 
mankind, and that no state can be well governed unless her laws 
are enacted in conformity with those instructions, that I prefer to 
oppose their opinions by the views of men whose learning will 
5 respectful consideration wherever their names are 
spoken. 

Wiang learned men have disput2d the correctness of the trans- 


lation of the sixth verse of the ninth chapter of Genesis, as it 
appears in the St. James version. Calmet, Osterwald, Wycliffe, 
and Scio have each rejected the words by man” in the sixth 
verse. These words do not appear in the Septaugint. They do 
not appear in the Vulgate which is considered by, many to be 
the best translation. It is important to know that this differ- 
ence of opinion exists among learned men respecting the mean- 
ing of the verse, which has been quoted as divine authority for 
the taking of human life for the shedding of man’s blood. 

The antediluvians subsisted on an exclusively vegetable diet. 
To Noah God said: 


And the fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the 
earth, and upon every fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
and upon all the fishes of the sea; into your hands are they delivered. 

Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you; even as the green 
herb have I given you all things. 

But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye no- eat. 


In authorizing Noah and his descendants to partake of meat, 
God coupled with it the declaration of the sacredness of life, that 
blood, its aban they should not eat. Some learned men have 
construed the sixth verse as a prohibition against cannibalism, 
and not a punishment for homicidal crime. 

With the references already made to the different opinion; en- 
tertained by learned men as to the meaning of the Noahic law, 
I conclude all reference to the warning of those who declare 
that the abolition of the death penalty is contrary to the law of 
God, by quoting the language of theologians whose learning and 
piety will, I trust, protect them from the assaults which the par- 
tially learned are ever ready to make on those not of their s2ct, 
training, or convictions. 

Richard Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, book 3, chapter 10: 


Finally, that albeit the end continue, as in that law of theft specified, and 
in oy gow part of those ancient judicials it doth; yet forasmuch as there isnot 
ina the same subject or matter remaining for which they were 
first instituted, even this is suMicient cause of change: and therefore laws, 
though both ordained of God himself, and the end for which they were or- 
dained continuing, may notwithstanding cease, if by alterations of persons 
or times they be found insufficient to attain unto that end. In which respect 
why may we not presume that God doeth even call for such change or al- 
teration as the very condition of things themselves doth make necessary? 


John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, book 4, chap- 
ter 20, sections 14, 15, 16: 


From the magistracy we next proceed to the laws, which are the strong 
nerves of civil polity, or, according to an appellation which Cicero has bor- 
rowed from Plato, the souls of states, without which m. tracy can not sub- 
sist, as on the other hand without magistrates laws areofnoforee. Noobser- 
vation therefore can be more correct than this, that the law is a silent mag- 


which many run into dangerous errors. For some deny that a State 
is well constituted which neglects the 

common laws of nations, Thed 
ion I leave to the examination of o 
evinced it to be false and foolish. Now, it is necessary to observe tha: 
mon distinction which distributes all the laws of God prom by 
into moral, ceremonial, and judicial: and these different 

to be distinctly examined, that we may ascertain what bel 
what does not. Nor let TA one be em 


The moral law, therefore, with which I shall begin, being comprised in 
* God with 


us to embrace men with sincere 
7 is the true and eternal rule of righteousness, pre- 
scribed to men of all ages and nations who wish to conform their lives to 
the will of God. For this is his eternal and immutable will, that he himself 
be worshiped by us all, and that we mutually love one another. The cere- 
monial law was the pupilage of the Jews with which it pleased the Lord to 
exercise that ple during a state resembl childh till that ‘fullness 
of the time” should come when he would fully manifest his wisdom to the 
world, and would exhibit the reality of those things which were then adum- 
brated in figures. The judicial law, given to them as a political constitu- 
tion, taught them certain rules of equity and justice by which they might 
5 uct themselves in a harmless and peaceable manner towards each 
other. 
As the ceremonies therefore might be violated without any abrogation or 
injury of piety, so the rg and duties of love remained of * erlag 
ob 1 notwithstanding e abolition of all these judicial o; ces. 


t com- 


Itt true, certainly all nations are left at liberty to enact such laws as 
they shall find to be respectively expedient for them; provided they be 
framed ac to t perpetual rule of love, so that, though they vary 


and limited to that end, there is no reason ite ak: 
owever they may differ from the Jewish law, or from 


sour who defend this law and regard it of p2rpetual obliga- 
tion, they who love to linger in the humid atmosphere of Mount 
Ararat, and fondly cling with blind devotion to the ceremon- 
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from centuries of slavery, must certainly have refused to trace 


with the i the course of that star which illumined the world, 
have avoided themanger, the ter’s shop, the fisherman's 
cottage; have stuffed their ears cobwebs of brutal preju- 


dice, that the lessons taught by the Sermon on the Mount 
might not enter their hearts; have veiled their eyes with ven- 
geance, that they might not see how He, in the extreme agony 
of His suffering for man, forgave His persecutors, again de- 
clared the law of reform, and took to His home the repentant 
thief. They may search in vain through the chronicles of the 
theocracy for the record of a single execution for murder under 
His administration of nearly thirty centuries. It is recorded 
that Levi, Absalom, and David, and other men of renown offended 
against this law, yet they died“ in battle or in bed.“ 

That this punishment has come down to us from the earliest 
period of time, that it has been sanctioned by the criminal codes 
of all races and nations of men, is no just reason for ifs contin- 
uance in the polity of a free and enlightened state. If age and 
universality are sound nts to be offered for the contin- 
uance of this ancient principle, so they are equally sound and 
conclusive against every effort for progress, against every dis- 
covery in science, arja e of the arts, the use of inventions, 
and theemploymentof the fruits of genius. Ageanduniversality 
have ever been the ready arguments of those who have stood in 
the way of p very invention, every discovery has been 
compelled to fight its way to recognition against ancient the- 
ories, through convictions maintained and protected by punish- 
ments, proscriptions, and abuse. 

Those whoclaim it to be our duty to continue the lawsof past ages 
are of thesame class of men Sir Thomas More spoke of as those 
t“ who thought it a mortal sin to be wiser than their grandfathers.” 
They have lived in every age, valiant defenders of established 
customs and laws. rea Si aang anit Galilei, and sent him 

seen 


to a dungeon “ guilty pote, tomi Boag revolve around the 
sun,” by an invention which to mortal eyes the handi- 
works of Him in whose name they resisted truth and seience. 
Their names have been 8 conczaled in the molding rec- 
ords of unused libraries is whispered to the student and 
mariner by the stars and planets as often as he observes their 
course. 


Morse pleaded with the stubborn defenders of physical laws, 
whose limits wise legislators pretended to definitely under- 
stand as not to include the possibility of transmitting intelligenee 
to distant places by lightning, and asked those whe satin this 
Chamber only a generation ago for a petty pittance to construct 
to a neigh city and put into practical operation an inven- 
tion which, notwithstand: the difficulty attending its intro- 
duction, in the short of the active period of a single life, 
has, like “ the wings of the morning,” carried blessings to the 
sid gene? peat of the earth. 

ents of science have discovered, but by slow de z 
thenaturallawsgoverning the physical universe. These additions 
tothe sum of human knowledge have enlarged the sphere and in- 
creased the sum of human Let legislatures seek to 


discover those laws which will best regulate the relations of man 
to man in so¢iety, the princi under}, the best system to 
regulate human concerns. To “know t lf,” to ‘know thy 
fellow-man,” to know the impulses which move the springs of ac- 


tion, will enable them to properly adjust the rewards and punish- 
ments now too little upon, ifat all understood. It will es- 
tablish a system which willsecure the object of govern- 
ment, the greatest good to the greatest number.” The inert 
legislator, the blind adherent to past. regulations, ought to ba 
warned by the fate of thatnation which closed its his in the 
single enactment that there should be no change in its laws. 
EINEFFICIENCY OF THE DEATH PENALTY. 

No one will maintain that our criminal laws are enacted on the 
le of giving the greatest protection to the well-dispozed 
e acts of the unbridled and vicious. The orderly are not 
secured that safety and protection to life and property which 
wise laws should afford. The vicious are held to no certain ac- 
count for their most atrocious acts. Our laws are not en- 
forced because the sentiments of our le rise in rebellion 
against the infliction of irredee malties. Let the 
criminal laws be revised so that certainty of punishment 
will take the place of severe penalties, now seldom awarded 
and next to ble to have inflicted, first, because of the 
reluctance of juries to convict, and, second, by the exercise 
of executive ted not on account of the inno- 
cence of the prisoner, but because a concentration of social and 
political influence is found to beastronger power to override and 
strike down the hand of justice than the simple plea of inno- 
cence, 

We are daily informed by the public journals that the most 
atrocious offenses are committed with impunity, and that homi- 
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ies instituted for sojourners in the wilderness, slowly emerging 


cidal crimes have increased out of all lpo rtion to the pne 
tion. While the population of the U; States within the last 
decade has increased about 20 per cent, the number of homi- 
cidal erimes has increased more than 400 per cent. During. 
these years the nation has been singular N free from great ca- 
lamities, war, pestilence, and famine, conditions that disrupt so- 
ciety and Paceline administration. Yet, in a period of un = 
leled financial prosperity, homicidal crimes have incre from 
1 in 35,000 in 1882 to 1 in 10,000 in 1891, as shown by statistics 
collected by the Tribune, which are approximately cor- 
rect and entitled to the fullest credit. They are accepted as 
the most complete to be obtained in this country. That the 
method by which they are collected and revised may be under- 
stood, I Eire entire the letter of the statistician of that office, de- 
tailing manner in which the work is done. These statistics 
show not only a rapid increase in homicidal crimes, but the 
more rapid decline in awarding and inflicting the prescribed 
punishments therefor. 
TER CHICAGO TRIBUNE, EDITORIAL Rooms, 
Chicago, March 6, 1892. 
DEAR Sim: Your favor mesting 
United States is at hand. May I prelude them with the statement 
dent, . are 8 2 — — aie 90 
cent of the accurate number, and that the hangings and iynchings . — 
Are 


stan! eom: 21 also add that these statistics up from 

the daily phic to the papers of this city and then 

su froma d aus the representative in every 
fi 


SPSPR Sree 
88383888888 


My general im: on is that the fewest murders in m to popu- 
ranpa OE a —— ERa M, 
sota, and 


W 

Ot the total number ot in ten years 518 have been in Northern 
F ot 426 in the North and 1,150 in the 
‘Trusting this may supply the information you desire, Iremain, 

Yours, very truly, 
GEO. P. UPTON, 
Associate Editor Tribune. 

Hon, N. M. CURTIS. 

In 1882, S per cant of those who committed homicidal crimes 
suffered the extreme penalty of the law, In 1891 only 2 percent 
suffered that penalty. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Do you mean to assert that all those 
who did not suffer the extreme penalty went un ? 

Mr. CURTIS. Ido not mean to say that the remainder 
went entirely unpunished, but there was ageneral failure to en- 
force the sanctions of the law. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Buf they got the punishment that 
you provide in your bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Not many of them; a very few. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to answer the questions of my 
friend, but as I am pressed for tims and compelled to state hur- 
riedly the different points inmy argument, I ask that gentlemen 
will withhold questions until Iam through, when I endeavor 
to answer such as Soay desire to propound. 

If capital punishment did in fact deter from crime, it might 
be continued as a measure of expediency; but when it affords no 
protection to society, and all its tendencies are todebase and de- 
moralize, what reason have we for continuing it in our criminal 
statutes? I do not claim, nor do the advocates of capital punish- 
ment claim, that penalties are in themselves sufficient to pre- 
vent crime, or that any punishment, however severe or certain 
in its infliction, will altogether banish crime. We all believe, 
I doubt not, that a t trial and the certain infliction of spe- 
cific penalties will do all that laws can accomplish for the sup- 
pression of crime. The character of a nation’s laws reflect the 
moral and social condition of its ple. Nor have the people 
of any nation risen higher than the spirit of the laws by which 
they have been long governed. “Laws should be a crystallization 
of the best sentiment of the people, and calculated to lead the 
nation toa higher plane of istration. 

Such ms have promoted civilization, and it is the only 
sure method by which to secure progress in the future. Pre- 


seribe mild penalties and provide for their certain enforcement, 
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which cannever be done unless the laws command the t 
und approval of the people in whose hands their administration 
lies. laws should commend themselves to and be suitable 
to the condition of a nation was understood and a pay ney? b 
Solon. When asked if he had pre the best code he coul 
‘have written for the Athenians, he answered: Not the best 
code I could have prepared, but the best code the Athenians are 
now able to bear.” 

The code of many States, particularly our criminal code, are 
not laws under the definition ‘‘A municipal law is a rule of ac- 
tion prescribed by the 715 wer in a State, comm 
What is right and prohibiting what is wrong.“ Nor under tho 
definition of that other learned Englishman, who in pertinent 
hale and answer gives us the constituent elements of a 

tate, and cays: 

And sovereign law, that State's collected will, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 

A criminal law whose sanctions are not enforced against 98 
per cent of those who violate its provisions, evidently lacks the 
éssential elements of a law, bocause it does not properly express 
the State's collected will.“ 

ABOLITION OF THE DEATH PENALTY JUSTIFIED BY EXPERIENCE. 

Nations which have had much that is common to ours, and 
governed by ve ha of laws producing beneficial results, may 
well be imitated, for experience is a safe teacher. ives 
us the results of every system of government which has been 
tried, and to those which were governed by cruel and sanguin- 
ary laws we are little indebted for lessons in the sciences, the 
arts, in jurisprudence, in patriotism. To Athens we owe most 
for theory and example, pertaining to the age of Pericles. At 
the close of his eventful career he declared that the circumstance 
in his whole life the most worthy of mention and remembrance 
was this: That he nevercaused asingle citizen to put on mourn- 


me Rome we owe most for that period when, under the opera- 
tion of the Porcian law, she did not for more than two centuries 
‘inflict the punishment of death on a single citizen. It was then 
she attained her greatest power and perfected that system of 
laws, the ins phe of which have been so incorporated into 
those of succeeding nations that to-day she sways by the silent 
influence of her laws many times more people than her triumph- 
ant eagles ever looked downuponas provinces or allies. Cicero, 
ee e re lawyer, spoke the sentiment prevailing in Rome’s 
st period: 


Far be from us the hment of death, its ministers, its instruments. 

ove them not only from actual operation on our bodies, but banish 

em from our eyes; our ears, and thoughts. For not only the execution, 

jut the apprehension, the existence, the very mention of these things is dis- 
graceful to a freeman, to a Roman citizen. 

The Empress Elizabeth, of Russia, in 1758, forbade the inflic- 
tion of the punishment of death dur her reign, and in 1768 
Empress Catherine II caused this prohibition for all offenses 
but that of treason to ba incorporated in her code of criminal 
laws. Blackstone, in commenting on acode of laws which de- 
clared one hundred and sixty offenses worthy of, instant death, 
referred to the laws of Russia in the following language: 

Was the vast territory of the Russians worse reguiated under the late Em- 
press Elizabe under her more jecessor? Is it now, 
under Catherine II, less civilized, less less secure? And yet we are 
assnred that neither of these illustrious princesses has, thr out their 
whole tration, inflicted the death penalty; and the latter has, upon 


the full persuasion of its being useless, nay, even pernicious, given orders 
for abolishing it entirely throughout her 9 dominions. 


Grand Duke Leopold, in 1786, abolished the death 


nalty in 
Tuscany. He referred to its operations in the follo 


terms: 


dered those of an atrocious nature very rare. 


We have it on the authority of Dr. Franklin that at this time 
in the adjoining state of Rome, protected by the deterrent in- 
fluence of the death penalty, always inflicted with great pomp 
and parade, there wero, in the city of Rome and vicinity, in the 
short space of three months, sixty murders. In 1790, capital 
punishment was restored in Tuscany for riotous disturbances, 
and in 1795 for four other crimes; but the punishments were sel- 
dom inflicted. And now, for more than sixty years, there have 
been no judicial executions in Tuscany. 

The punishment of death has been abolished in Belgium, in 
Roumania, in Portugal, in Holland, in Switzerland, except in 
two cantons, and in these so seldom inflicted that there has been 
but one execution in twenty years. 

In all the continental states of Europe, except Spain and 
France, great modifications have taken place in their criminal 
codes and penalties made milder. Those for which severe pen- 


alties had been previously ted have been considerably re- 


duced in number, so that the ction of the death penalty is 
now extremely rare. No evil effects have attended the remis- 
sion of severe penalties. On the contrary, the crimes for which 


death had been the punishment, have diminished on the substi- 
tution of milder penalties. 

Earnest efforts have been made to introduce this principle 
into the laws of England, but for a long time these efforts were 
attended with little suecess. Sir Thomas More, condemned 
capital punishment in his writings. He, however, ordered 
its infliction from the bench, 2 it when lord chancel- 
lor of Henry VIII, and died on the block a victim to a law he 
privately condemned but officially approved. 

Sir Edward Coke pathetically denounced capital punishment 
in his epilogue to the Third Institute: 


True it is that we have found by woeful experience that it is not frequent 
and often punishment that doth prevent Hke offenses; indeed justice is bet- 
ter which certainly prevents than that which harshly p 
than healing, andit Will see thiose 

see 
tted Which 


i things frequentl 
are the he 


ofthe punis 


ows, insomuch as if in a large field a man — see ary dn 
come 


make his heart bleed to pity and compassion. 

Lord Bacon condemned capital punishment, when he said: 

Let there be no rubrics of blood. 

Notwithstanding these amiable sentiments, Lord Bacon and 
Lord Coke, then ever sting e sat in the Parliament which 
passed the act making it a crime punishable with death To 
evoke an evil spirit or to consult with, covenant with, entertain, 
employ, feed, or reward any evil spirit, or to take up dead bodies 
from their graves to be used in any witchcraft, sorcery, or 
charm.” This bill passed in a Parliament in which sat the most 
learned and distinguished men of England; it was specially com- 
mended by a select committee of the House of „Which in- 
cluded among its members twelve 2 of the established 
church. Indeed, little improvement could have been expected 
in times when the soft hearts of these great legal luminaries be- 
came as steel, their sensibilities stifled in the rigorous, compas- 
sionless atmosphere of official station, 8 as it was, by these 

relates, Ministers of the gospel of Christ, who were ready to 

athe their hands in blood in the name of the God of all mercy,” 
that they might be able to thwart the machinations of the devil, 
operating through old women, cats, mice, and bees, to the dis- 
comfort of his majesty’s loyal subjects, 

With these pious prelates of England, Bacon and Coke, and 
many other learned men in Parliament, legislating against con- 
tracts with the devil, with Sir Matthew Hale and Chief Justice 
North on the bench pronouncing sentence of death against one 
old woman on expert evidence that she had bewitched and tor- 
mented children“ in the shape of a bee and a mouse,” and an- 
other on the testimony of a neighbor who had seen a cat jump 
into the cottage window of the accused, it may well be said that 
England was a poor field for practical reformers. Yet to-day, 
the retention of the death peat is supported by the arguments 
of men nurtured in a school of which these were the chief teach- 


ers. 
EFFORTS FOR AMELIORATION, AND BENEFICENT RESULTS. 


In 1770 Sir William Meredith moved for a committee to in- 
quire into the state of the criminal law, which proposed the re- 
peal of a fewacts which made certain offensss capital, but there 
was no parliamentary action. These efforts were meroiy educa- 
tional. England was being educated by the writings of Montes- 
quieu, Beccaria,and the commentaries of Sir William Black- 
stone. The effect of these works upon the judges was that of ex- 
tending pardon to many sentenced to execution, and the Popor 
tion executéd to those sentenced was less than before. 
action of the judges in the direction of leniency was encouraged 
by the remarkable speech in Parliament of Sir William Mere- 
dithin 1777. 

In 1785 was published Madan’s “Thoughts on Executive Jus- 
tice.” He laid down five propositions. 

First. Punishment, to be effective, should be certain. 

Second. That there were more crimes in England than in any 
other country. 

Third. The ap acy of crime in England is occasioned by 
the uncertainty of punishment. 

Fourth. The uncertainty of punishment in England is occa- 
sioned by the improper lenity of the judges and juries. 

Fifth. The laws of England are not severe. 

This was followed in 1786 by Observations upon Thoughts on 
Executive Justice,” by Sir Samuel Romilly, who from that time 
to his death stood as the champion of criminal-law reform in 
England. 

In 1819 Sir James Mackintosh moved for the appointment ofa 
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royal commission to inquire into the operations of the criminal 
laws. This commission collected a large amount of testimony, 
and reported in favor of modification and amelioration. Several 
years elapsed before favorable action was taken upon these recom- 
mendations. The commissions of 1834 and 1864 continued these 
investigations, which contributed materially to the modification 
und- improvement of the criminal laws of England. In handing 
in the last report, January 8, 1866, the following declaration was 
moved by Mr. William Ewart, M. P.: 

The nice? members of your Majesty's commission, are of opin- 
ion that capital punishment might, safely and with advantage to the com- 


munity, be at once abolished. 
STEPHEN LUSHINGTON, 
JOHN BRIGHT, 
CHARLES NEATE 
WILLIAM EWART. 

The effect of abolishing the penalty of death for offenses long 
capital by the laws of England, resulted uniformly in fewer com- 
mitments and a greater peo Golesi of convictions. These re- 
sults are not to be accredited toa general improvement in the 
character and morals of the peo 


ple, as is shown by tables taken 


fromthe Home Office Reports to Parliament for the years 1827 to 
1835 inclusive: 


First. Noncapital offenses, such as larcenies, etc: 
Hing with— 


Commitments rise from 46,833 to 51, 701, indicating an increase 
cf crime in that proportion. 


Second. Offenses for which the punishment of death continues to bein- 
flicted, viz., arson, murder, attempted murder, robbery, etc. : 


Co nmitments rise from 1,705 to 2,247 in spite of the deterrent 
effects of the death penalty. 


Third. Offenses for which the punishment of death was abolished in 1832-'33, 
viz., coining, forgery, horse stealing, sheep stealing, larcenies above £5 in 
dwelling, and house $ 


Three years ending with— 


Commitments falling from 4,622 to 4,292, a diminution in of- 


fenzes from which the penalty of death had been removed. 

It is also shown by returns to Parliament that in the three 
years ending 1835, in offenses for which capital punishment is 
1etained, there were forty-two convictions to every one hundred 
commitments, while for the same period those offenses which 
had ceased to be capital, for every one hundred commitments 
there were seventy-four convictions. 

The effortsof Sir Samuel Romilly in 1808, and following to the 
day of his death, ‘‘to abolish the penalty of death for stealing 
from a dwelling house to the amount of 40s.,” “for stealing 
privately in a shop to the amount of 5s.,” and for stealing upon 
a navigable river,” with other bills of like character, were met 
with the unyielding opposition of the Lords when these meas- 
ures finally reached the upper house. The character of the op- 

ition and the influence of those who led the attack on these 
ills can be well understood by the speech made by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon, in whose views all the judges concurred, in oppo- 
sition to the bill to abolish the punishment of death for stealing 
privately in a shop to the amount of 5s.,in which he said: 

If the present bill be carried into effect, then may your lordships expect to 
see the whole frame of our law invaded and broken in u The 

ublic of this country, I submit, ought, once for all, to know in what the pub- 

c criminal code of the country consists, that your lordships may not, time 
vig Simo Soa year after year, be distressed with such discussions as tho 

In thedebateon the bill to abolish ths death penalty for steal- 
ing from a dwelling house to the amount of 40 shillings, Lord 
Chief Justics Ellenborough declared: 

It the theft of 40s from adwelling house is not hable by deat! 
the property of 9 in e ee Will e left whol 9 
out protection. — 

Attention may here be called to the commercial spirit which 
led and overrode all other sentiments in those days, and is still 
prominent in Engtand, and io some extent in this country. 
The protection of life and personal property has been subordi- 
nated to that of trade and the extension of commerce. The 
shopkeeper’s haberdashery was considered worthy of eight times 
the protection to be given to the personal effects of an English- 
man stored in his house or castle. 
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The Home Office reports above cited, covering three years be- 
fore and three years after the abolition of the death penalty for 
these and similar offences, furnish actual proof that these learned 
lords were mistaken, and show that their adherence to princi- 
ples which outraged the best sentiments of humanity prevented 
that protection to property which later and juster laws have 


afforded. 

In every country in soit the abolition of the death penalty 
and the substitution of milder penalties for the punishment of 
crime has been followed by a diminution of such offenses and 
increased convictions in proper cases. 

The revision of the criminal laws of the several States in this 
country, which has been going on during the last century, has 

sen followed by like results as to homicides as well as minor 
crimes. Michigan led in 1847 with total abolition. In 1848 her 
life convicts constituted 2.71 per cent of her prison population. 
In 1884, as shown in the official reports, life convicts had de- 
creased to forty-three hundredthsof 1 per cantof her prison popu- 
lation. Rhode Island abolished the death penalty in 1852 and 
Wisconsin in 1853. Iowa abolished it in 1872, when her homi- 
cidal crimes averaged 1 in 800,000 of her population; after six 
years under this beneficentlaw her homicidal crimes averaged 
only 1 in 1,200,000 of her population. Then, ina general revision 
of her criminal laws, she gave to juries the right to affix the 
death poral, or imprisonment for life for murder; and since 
then she has had but two executions, but homicides have in- 
creased faster than her population, so that the wisdom of re- 
pealing her excellent law of 1872 is not ap nt. 

Maine had for many years practical abolition of the death 
penalty, although its provision was retained in her laws, which 
required a year to elapse between conviction and execution, and 
then to be ordered by the governor. The provision for execu- 
tion was not mandatory, and few executions were ordered. In 
1876 her Legislature abolished capital punishment. In 1883, 
moved to action by the maddened passion of a life convict who 
killed a keeper in prison, her Legislature restored the death 

nalty by a barely constitutional vote in each house. In 1887 

er Legislature again abolished the penalty of death with a two- 
thirds vote in one house and a three-fourths vote in the other. 

Medical men, those who have considered criminal anthropology 
and mental diseases, are almost unanimously for abolition, The 
medical societies are discussing the question of abolition to the 
end that death shall not be inflicted upon the irresponsible and 
diseased; that the just line of moral responsibility may be drawn 
between disease and deviltry. 

The Homeopathic Medical Society of the State of New York 
discussed the subject at its annual meeting, held in February, 
1891, and without a dissenting voice resolved— 

That a committee be appointed to urge upon our Legislature the abroga- 
tion of the death penalty, and the substitution of a method of punishment 
more logical, more reasonable, more humane, more thoroughly effective as 
> Sige eke more in harmony with the enlightened and progressive 

D o 

The Eclectic Medical Society of the State of New York had 
this subject under consideration of a committee for a year, and 
at its annual meeting held in Albany in March, 1892, agreed to 
the committee’s report, and resolved by an almost unanimous 
vote— 

That itis the recommendation of the Eclectic Medical Society of the State 
of New York that the Legislature of the State of New Vork pass an act 
abolishing capital punishment, substituting therefor lifeimprisonment, with 
such well-considered sat. as will forever prevent any actual murderer, 
once incarcerated, from regaining the liberty he deservedly forfeited by his 
own impulsive or fiendish act. And that a committee of three be appointed 
by the chair to bring this report and its accompanying resolution to the Leg- 
islature of the State. 

The Medical Society of the State of New York, at its annual 
meeting in January, 1891, referred the subject to a committee of 
three of its ex-presidents, of which committee Dr. A. Jacobi was 
chairman, to consider and report upon the subject at the next 
annual meeting of the society. This committee submitted an 
exhaustive report to the annual meeting in January, 1892, which 
has attracted wide attention in this country and Europe, closing 
with strong resolutions condemning thedeath penalty. This re- 
port was favorably received by the society, but on motion of 
those friendly to its conclusions it was referred for final action 
to the next annual meeting. Of its ultimate adoption by an over- 
whelming majority there can be no doubt. 


CRIMES TO WHICH THE DEATH PENALTY IS AFFIXED BY FEDERAL LAWS. 


Mr. psec men generally well-informed on most political 
topics ask why Congress, which has so little to do with criminal 
matters, and that in a limited field, should abolish the death 
penalty when denounced against the few offenses to which it 
is affixed, and those of a most atrocious character. My answer 
is that the criminal code of the United States justifies the se- 
vere language used by Mirabeau against the English people 
when, 1 of twenty executions taking place one morning in 
London, he declared “the English are the cruelest race I have 
ever seen or read of;” so our code is too cruel to be enforced, 


— 
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too cruel tostand. It prescribes the penalty of death for nearly 
seventy offenses, for not one of which can its infliction be sup- 
ported b; d reason, justice, or expediency. - 
I readfa letter from the Attorney-General of April 11, 1892, 
specifying sixteen sections of the code which provide the death 
nalty for those convicted in the civil courts of the United 
tates. 
š DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 11,1892. 
: hi ific off violati 
of which 1s punishable by death under the laws of the United States, I Te 


tfully ae mit the following list: 
tion „Revised Statutes. 1. Murder in district of country under ex- 
clasive jurisdiction of United States. 2. Murder upon 3 seas, or pas 
aun —— 3 5 ip dag pany a the hpa kaeT 3. bot — 
00 8 „ 8 , Wonn 5 ming, or shoo a 
tof of wick such 9 5 person “ikon, either on land or sea, within or 
thout the United States. 


Section 5345, Revised Statutes. Committing rape within any place, or upon 
waters, specified in section 5339, 

Revised Statutes. Owner destroying vessel at sea. 

Section 5366, Revised Statutes. Other persons destroying vessel at sea. 
Section 5368, Revised Statutes. Piracy under the law of nations. 

Section 5369, Revised Statutes. Seaman laying violent hands on his com- 


mander. 
Section 5370, Revised Statutes. Robbery upon the high seas, or open road- 
stead, or haven, basin, or bay, or in any river where the sea ebbs and flows, 


in or upon vessel. 
Section 58715 Revised Statutes. Robbery on shore by crew of piratical ves- 


sel. s 

Section 5372, Revised Statutes. Murder, etc., upon the h seas. 

Section 5373, Reyised Statutes. Committing murder or robbery, or any act 
of „ ley, pay the United States, or against citizen thereof, on the 
high seas, er color of any commission from any foreign prince or State, 
or on pretense of authority from any person. 

Section 5374, Revised Statutes. Piracy by subjects or citizens of a for- 


e state. 
on 6375, Revised Statutes. Piracy in confining or detaining negroes 
on board vessels, 
Section 5376, Revised Statutes. Piracy in landing, seizing, etċ., negroes 


on Say tore shore. 
S m „Revised Statutes. Arsonot anong house, within a fort, etc. 
Section 5387, Revised Statutes. Arson of vessel of war. 
Section 5832, Revised Statutes. Treason. 


Very respectfully, . 
a mi W. H. H. MILLER, Attorney- General. 
Hon. N. M. CURTIS 
House of Representatives. 


Ioffer a communication from the Judge-Advocate-General of 
the United States Navy, dated April 23, 1892, specifying twenty- 
two offenses for which naval courts-martial are empowered by 
law to award the punishment of death. Special attention is 
called to the closing paragraphs, in which it is stated that not- 
withstanding the retention on the statute-books of these san- 

uinary provisions the sentence of leath has not been pronounced 
3 a naval court-martial, nor an execution under the provisions 
of this authority, since October 23, 1849. 


Memorandum of crimes or offenses for which naval general courts-martial 
are empowered by law to award the punishment of death or such other 
laser pete as such court may adjudge, in cases of the conviction thereof, 

y the court, ot any person in the naval service of the United States. 


The law relating to the punishments which naval general courts-martial 
may judge upon the conviction of any person in the naval service is con- 
tained the Articles for the Government of the Navy of the United 
States,“ section 1624 of the Revised Statutes, 

The crimes or Offenses for which naval general courts-martial are empow- 
ered, upon the conviction of an offender, to adjudge the punishment of death 
or such other punishment as the court may adjudge are contained in Arti- 
cles 4, 5, bag 6 of said articles, as follows: 


es, or 8 to make, or unites with, any mutiny or 
tness to or present at any mutiny, does not 


„Third. Or strikes or assaults, or attempts or threatens to strike or 
assault, his superior oflicer while in the execution of the duties of his office; 
“Fourth. Or gives any intelligence to, or holds or entertains inter- 
course with, an enemy or rebel, without leave from the President, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the commander-in-chiéf of the fleet the commander of 
the squadron, or, in case of a vessel acting singly, from his commanding 


officer; 

“Fifth. Or receives any message or letter from an enemy or rebel, or, be- 
ing aware of the unlawful reception of such message or letter, falls to take the 
earliest . to inform his superior or commanding officer thereof: 

“Sixth. Or, in time of war, deserts or entices others to desert: 

“Seventh. Or, in time of war, deserts or betrays his trust, or entices or 
aids others to desert or betray their trust; 

“Eighth. Or sleeps upon his watch; 

“Ninth, Or leaves his station before being regularly relieved; 

“Tenth. Or intentionally or willfull ers any vessel of the Navy to be 
stranded, or run upon rocks or shoals, or improperly hazarded; or mali- 
ciously or willfully injures any vessel of the Navy, or any part of her tackle, 
armament, or equipment, whereby the safety of the vessel is hazarded or 
the lives of the crew id dr pe to danger; 

“Eleventh. Or unlawfully sets on or otherwise unlawfully destroys, 
— vf yanig property not at the time in possession of an enemy, pirate, or 


re * 

“Twelfth. Or strikes or attempts to strike the flag to an enemy or rebel, 
without proper authority, or, when engaged in battle, treacherously yields 
or pusillanimously cries for quarter; 

“Thirteenth. Or, in time of battle, displays cowardice, negligence, or dis- 
affection, 5 withdraws from or keeps out of danger to which he should ex- 
pose himself; 


XXIII— 28 


"Fourteenth. Or, in time of battle, deserts his duty or station, or entices 
others to do so; 

“Fifteenth. Or does not properly observe the orders of his commanding of- 
ficer and use his utmost exertionsto carry them into execution when ordered 
55 prepare for or joinin, ox When actually engaged in, battle, or while insight 
of anenemy; 

“Sixteenth. Or, beingincommand ofa fleet, squadron, or vessel acting sin- 
gly, neglects, when an engagement is probable or when an armed vessel of 
anenemy or rebelis in sight, to prepare and clear his ship or ships for action; 

“Seventeenth. Or does not, upon signal for battle, use utmost exertion 
to join in battle; 

“Eighteenth, Or fails to encourage, in his own person, his inferior officers 
and men to fight courageously; 

“Nineteenth. Or does not do his utmost to overtake and capture or destroy 
any vessel which it is his duty to encounter; 

“Twentieth. Or does notafford all practicable relief and assistance to ves- 
sels belon; to the United States or their allies when engaged in battle. 

HART, 5. persons who, in time of war or of rebellion against the su- 
preme authority of the United States, come or are found in the capacity of 
spies, or whobeng or deliver any seducing letter or message from an enemy 
or rebel. or endeavor to corrupt — 5 rson in the Navy to betray his trust, 
shall suffer death or such other pu ent as à court-martial may adjudge. 

“ART. 8. If any person belonging to any public vessel of the United States 
commits the crime of murder without the territorial jurisdiction thereof, he 
may be tried by court-martial and punished with death.” : 

It will be seen, upon examination of the articles above set forth, that naval 
general courts-martial are not empowered to inflict the death punishment, 
exceptin time of war, for any of the offenses designated In the twenty clauses, 
contained in the fourth article or for the crime mentioned in the fitth arti- 
cle, other than those stated in the first, second, third, and tenth clauses of 
the fourth article, and the crime of murder, contained in the sixth article. 

Article 50 of the Articles for the Government of the Navy provides that— 

No person shall be sentenced by a court-martial to suffer death, except 
by the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present, and in the cases 
where such punishment is 5 paged rovided in these articles. All other 
sentences may be determined by a majority of votes.” 

And it is also provided in article 53 of said articles that— 

No sentence of a general court-martial, extending to the loss of lifo, or 
to the dismissal of a commissioned or warrant officer, shall be carried into 
execution until confirmed by the President. All other sentences of a gen- 
eral court-martial may be carried into execution on confirmation of the 
commander of the fleet or officer ordering the court.“ 

And by article & it is further provided that— 

“Every oficer who is authorized to convene a general court-martial shall 
have power, on revision of its proceedings, to remit or mi te, but not to 
vay pers the sentence of any such court which he # authorized to approve 
and confirm.” 

With reference to the provision contained in article 53, above set forth, 
that no sentence of a general court-martial extending to the loss of life shall 
be carried into execution until confirmed by the President, it is 


proper to 
visions contained in articles 49 and 59 of the Articles for the Gov- 


cite the 
ernment of the Nery, as authorized by “An act for the government of the 
Navy of the United States,“ approved March 2, 1799 (Statutes at Large, vol- 
ume 1, 709), which read as follows: 
49. ê sentence of a court-martial for any capital offe: shall not be 
ut in execution until it be confirmed by the commander-in-chfef of the fleet. 


d it shall be the duty of the president of every court-martial to transmit 
to the commander-in-chief of the fleet and to the head of the Navy 3 
ment every sentence which shall be given, with a summary of the evidence 
and thereon, as soon as er be. 

“50. The commander-in-chief of the fleet, for the time being, shall have 
power to pardon and renait any sentence of death, in consequence of any of 
the aforementioned articles.” 

Article 41 and article 42 of the Articles for the Government of the Navy, em- 
bodied in “An act for the better government of the Navy of the United 
States," approved April 23, 1800 (Statutes at Large, volume 2, page 45), should 
in this connection be stated, and are as follows: 

“41, All sentences of courts-martial, which shall extend to the loss of life, 
shall require the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present, and no 
such sentence shall be carried into execution until confirmed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States; or, if the trial take place out of the United States, 
until it be confirmed by the commander of the fleet or squadron. All other 
sentences may be determined by a e of votes, and carried into exe- 
cution on confirmation of the commander of the fieet or officer ordering the 
court, except such as go to the dismission of a commissioned or warrant 
officer, which are first to be approved by the President of the United States. 

* 42. The President of the United States, or, when the trial takes place out 
of the United States, the commander of the fleet or squadron, shall possess 
full power to pardon any offense committed against these articles, after 
conviction, or to mitigate the 888 decreed by a court- martial. 

The law vesting the power the commander of a fieet or hs, regres in 
cases when the trial was had out of the United States, to carr, to execu- 
tion a sentence of a general court-martial extending to loss of life,concurred 
in by two-thirds of the members of the court present, remained in such com- 
mander until the adoption of the existing articles for the government of the 
Navy contained in section 1624 of the Revised Statutes, which articles are 
taken from An act for the better government of the Navy of the United 
States,” 8 2 17, 1862 (Statutes at Large, volume 12, page 600). See 
article 53 of said articles, which is set forth on page 3 of this memorandum. 

It af aerate from an examination of the records of this office, that the 
punishment of death has not been executed in the case of any person in the 
naval service of the United States in pursuance of the sentence of a naval 
general court- 1, since the 23d day of October, 1819. On the date last 
mentioned, two seamen, enlisted men in the Navy and members of the crew 
of the United States schooner Ewing, then in the harbor of San Francisco, 
Cal., and belo: to the Pacificsquadron, which was then in command of 

0 omas Ap Catesby Jones, United States Navy suffered the 
death penalty. The two seamen referred to, were tried before a naval gen- 
eral court-martial convened on board the United States sloop-of-war Warren, 
in the harbor of San Francisco, on October 10, 1849, under an order issued by 
Commodore Jones, the commander-in-chief of said squadron, upon charges 
(1) **Mutiny with intent to kill; (2) “ Desertion with an attempt tokill, and 
running away with a boat, the dts poche of the United States.” The court 
found th of the seamen aforesaid guilty of the charges preferred against 
them, and sentenced each gf them * to bs hung by the neck until dead.“ 

The sentences of the general court-martial in these cases navni goen ap- 
proved by Commodore Jones, the commander-in-chief of the were 
carried out accordingly by the execution of both of the men on rd vessels 
of the squadron in the harbor aforesaid on October ee 


. B. REMEY, 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, Judge-Advocate- General. 
OFFICE OF THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL, 
Washington, April 23, 1892. 
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I offer a letter from the Assistant Secretary of War 


dated Feb- 
ruary 25, 1892 spect ne twenty-five offenses for which a court- 
martial is authorized to prescribe the punishment of death: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 25, 1592. 


nor to state as f 5 
In article 98 of the Code 


1. It 
for the offense of 
uding provision of the 


2. It is expressly authorized to be adjudged at the discretion of the court, 
May article ti: Woehucikiog or assnulting = superior officer, or Yor AORN 
article 21: For or assa a superior o or for - 
his lawful command. 5 A 
By article 23: For failing to press or give information of mutiny. 
y article 23: su or give on of mutiny. 
By article 39: For sleeping on ivi or leaving post without authority, of 
a sentinel, 
By article 41: For occasio! 


PS, article 44: For disclosing a watchword to an unauthorized person or 
gi a false watchword. 

By article 45: For relieving the enemy with money, food, or ammunition, 
or harboring or 1 an enemy. 
in article 45: For holding correspondence with or giving intelligence to 

enemy. 

By article 47: For desertion in time of war.” 

By article 49: For abandoning the service by an officer, without authority, 
on a mere tender of res tion—in time of war. 
By article 51: Forad or persuading another to desert—in time of war. 
By article 56: For 3 olence to person bringing provisions or other 
etc., “in foreign 15 


necessaries into camp, 
By article 58: For murder, manslaughter, arson, robbery, larceny, etc., 
where the death penalty is req to be imposed by the local law—in time 


of war. 

In some of these articles the infliction of the death penalty is expressly 
limited to time of war, and in others, the e offense or class of offenses 
made punishable is of such a character that it could scarcely be committed 
except at such atime. There are thus substantially but four articles—the 
twenty-first, twenty-second, twenty-third, and thirty-ninth—for the offenses 
specified in which the death penalty may be adjud at 8 viz., in 
peace as well as war. As observed, however in throp's 
volume 1, 2 589, where the subject of this penalty is 
fenses pE pa in these four articles will, when committed in time of 
2 most rarely be 1 as to induce a court-martial to assign 

e extreme penalty.“ “the result is that this punishment is in our 
military law and practice reserved almost exclusively for the purposes of 
the administration of justice in time of war.““ 

As to military commissions, it may be added, these are tribunals unknown 
to the pre law. They are resorted to only in gime of war for the trial 
of cases not within the jurisdiction of courts-martial, and their power to 
adjudge the death sentence or other punishment, whera not controlled by 
statute, is derived solely from the laws and usages of war. As to the func- 
tion and power of punishment of these courts, as exercised during the late 
war, I would refer you to Winthrop's Military Law, volume 2, pages 57-82. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


L. A. GRANT, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 
on. N. M. CURTIS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


T submita list of executions by United States military authori- 
ties during the late war: 


H 


Mutiny --......- i 

Rape and theft. 

ate and attempted mur- 
PECs DA AAA EASA INE OAA 


In addition to the several sections which authorize the inflic- 
tion of the death penalty by the United States civil courts, mil- 
itary and nayal courts-martial, we have sections 4083 to 4130, in- 
clusiye, enacted in compliance with treaties entered into with the 
powers of Algiers, the Bar States, China, Japan, Madagas- 
car, Morocco, Muscat, Persia, Siam, Tripoli, Tunis, the Islands 
of the South Pacific and Indian Oceans, which are not dependen- 
cies of Christian nations, giving extraterritorial powers to United 
States ministers and consular officers, authorizing them to ad- 


minister justice at their several stations, and to Sy anedon 
citizens or those enrolled under the American flag e with 
crime, and to award imprisonment for life or the punishment of 


death. 

These consular courts consist of a United States Consul, and 
from one to four United States citizens he may ask to sit with 
him on the trial. The consul, however, awards the sentence, 
from which there is no appeal, except from the consular courts 
in China and Japan, which are appealable to the United States. 
district court of California. From other consular courts there is 
no appeal, except to the Executive for clemency. The Ross case, 
decided by the 9 Court, October term, 1890, sustains the 
constitutionality of these sections. This case was brought within 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United States after 
the prisoner had accepted a commutation of his sentence of death 
to a term of life imprisonment. When he was brought to the 
United States for incarceration in the Albany peniten he 
ap lied for a writ of habeas corpus, alleging that he was deprived. 

is liberty in violation of the Constitution; that he been 
st ey of hisliberty without a trial by jury. 

is decision sustaining the provisions of this law is most im- 
portant, as it shows that a citizenof the United States, or a per- 
son enrolled as a seaman under its flag, when ina heathen coun- 
try, can be deprived of his life or liberty without those forms of 
law teed to every citizen within the territory of the United 
States not actually in the military or naval service. When it is 
considered that these officers are appointed on account of their 
knowledge of commercial affairs, without regard to their knowl- 
edge of the principles of law, its practice, or the administration of 
justice, it must be regarded as a dangerous exercise of the con- 
stitutional right of Co: to commit the rights of American 
citizens, their lives and their liberties, to such officials, and 


without appeal. 
ADVOCATES OF ABOLITION. 

The advocates of this principle include the greatest names in 
European and American history. But to Beccaria, Sir William 
Meredith, Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James McIntosh, Basil Mon- 
tagu, Jeremy Bentham, Edward Livingston, and Robart Ran- 
toul, jr., whose writingsand active exertions have done so much 
to promote this reform, will be given the greatest credit when 
this principle shall have been adopted, as it surely will be, by 
the Christian nations of the earth. Hundreds of others de- 
serve to be mentioned with honor in this connection for their 
labors in enlightening and instructing their fellows. 

A bill containing this provision was introduced in Congress 
by Edward Livingston, a Senator from the State of Louisiana, 
on the 3d of March, 1831, in reference to which he said: 

It was his inte tted, to have devel the ciples 
of the bill, „55 ound — — 8 sty 8 rank Unser 


be fi 
present circumstances he would confine that it laid down 


vidi for thi t 
inciples applicable to the subject, r the cases of those 
pr: pro 


eral 

eoneral acts which ought to be under the powers vested in the 

eneral Government, in whatever part of the United States bog A may be 
committed, and those which may be committed in under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the United States; including, of course, the District of 
Columbia, that it accurately defined all offenses, provided as well for their 
prevention as their p hment. As these were entirely new he wished, 
when the document was put into the hands of Senators, they would pay par- 
ticular attention to its provisions as well as to one most important — 

le which es the whole, the total abolition of the ent ofdeath. 

o this he invited the Senators to give a most serious reflection that they 
5 be eee to meet the discussion which he should think it a duty to 
invite at the next session. 

While conservative influences have been able to retain the 
punishment of death for murder in most of the States, and in 
some forone othercrime, it has been abolished for other offenses; 
but there has been no legislation by Congress to improve the 
system of cur criminal laws. There has been a constant ef- 
fort in most of the States to escape the evil influences of asystem 
which, like the basilisk’s charm, has kept legislatures under its 
baneful influence; but a philosophical public has compelled from 
time to time the curtailing of its brutalizing tendencies. The 
pomp and de with which executions were once attended have 
been dispensed with to the great gain of society. Skillful and 
learned men have investigated the different methods of execu- 
tion, to find one whosa influence would be the least harmful and 
terrifying. 

the energies given to these investigations been properly 
expended in seeking for the best system of governing men, and 
the adoption of the principles which would best secure life and 
property without regard to the instruments of destruction, there 


would not at this time be found anyone to advocate the reten- 
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tion of the penalty of death. The abandonment of public exe- 
cutions lessened commitments, and there was a co! uent fall- 
FFC 
mg publiosen nt tthe death pe the 

failed to heed it, and sought to satisfy by introducing a more 
humane method of execution. The friends of abolition first 
moved to recommit the bill with instructions to reporta bill abol- 
ishing capital punishment. When that motion failed, they sup- 
rted the bill establishing the new electrocution law, and I be- 
ieve eeu there are few friends of abolition who would will- 

ingly see the rope substituted for the 3 method. 

0 ‘££ as far as possible to meet the views of the friends of 
abolition and still retain judicial execution, by which the death 
of criminals continues to multiply crimes, there was enacted a 

rovision not only for continuing private executions, but one to 
orbid the publication of the details of an execution. How vain the 
attempt. The criminal maudlinism of the age demanded to know 
all the horrible details connected with these brutal practices, 
rformed in the name of law and justice; and in the popular 
3 of the Legislature one of the first bills passed at the last 
session, by a vote of 103 to 2, was to strike out the provisions of 
a law prohibiting the publication of the details of an execu- 
on. 
The large number of executions which took place in the Army 


during the late war furnishes no evidence that the punishment: 


of death is essential for the enforcement of discipline, the 
maintenance of efficiency, or the safety of the army. ese ex- 
ecutions were, in a large proportion of cases, cted because 
the laws governing the army prescribed it specifically under cer- 
tain articles of war. Had there bean no such direction, no 
ri Seder that the death penalty was the one best calculated 
to bring the speediest and surest correction of disorder,it would 
not have been so 3 enforced. The Articles of War 
have, to my personal knowledge, often been consulted before 
preparing charges and specifications, and the charge of con- 

uct prejudicial to good order and military discipline” used in- 
stead of that naming the specific offense, the proof to 
sustain the specification might have supported a graver charge, 
and carried the sentence of death. 

‘I donot, as many may think, refer to officers lacking the proper 
military spirit or thoss qualities necessary to discipline, tocom- 
mand, and to lead, which together make the good, the success- 
ful soldier. The martial spiritis not cultivated by instruments 
of torture, nor the infliction of ignominious death. Think you, 
sir, that the recruit instruc to obey prompsy, the lawful 
orders of his ae aes officer: to defend his flag in the face 
of all danger, to despise death and fear only dishonor, that his 
manhood, his self-respect, will be increased and strengthened 
by being informed that his devotion, his valor, may have the same 
reward as the dastardly coward—a violent death? Will not the 
sublimity of the one be degraded to the ignominy of the other? 

The death penalty is not suitable for desertion. Men who de- 
sert their fag should not be deemed even worthy of dying in the 

resence of theircomrades. Ignominious toil, not death, should 

their punisnment. The spy, in military operations, has, I 
think, been improperly regarded as one upon whom death 
should be promptly, unhesitatingly inflicted. This view of his 
case has no stronger reason to support it than that of giving no 
1 in battle. The spy represents more than one personal - 

; he goes out under the orders of his commanding officer, 
urged and encouraged by promises of preferment and reward. 
His safe detention, the preservation of his life, may enable the 
commander to obtain valuable information respecting the enemy 
in whose service the spy is employed, but nothing can bs gained 
by his execution. To be retained in the hands of an enemy, 
and a to a degrading service, will be more odious than the in- 
fliction of death, for braye men challenge death in the pursuit 
of duty, ambition, or glory. 

In respect only, I am happy to say, I differ with the dis- 
sriguished soldier, the general-in-chief of our Army, as shown 
by his letter of March 16, 1892. It justifies the high opinion of 
the profession of arms expressed by Beccaria, who said, at a 
time when torture was practiced in some form by all nations, 
England only using that of pressure to extort a plea, that in 
the government of armies torture was notused. A strange phe- 
nomenon, that these men, familiar with blood and accustomed 
to slaughter, should teach humanity to the sons of 88 It 
indicates the combination of those rare qualities Which make 
the soldier, who, though called upon to perform the cruelest 
service required for the support of organized and legitimate gov- 
ernment, is, nevertheless, the tenderest, the gentlest, and most 
generous of men, and sooner learns the 5 and bet- 
ter understands the quality of human nature t men in any 


other profession or cal. $ 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1892. 


a 
My DEAR SIR: In reference to the bill introduced by you in the House 


March 14, 1892, entitled “A bill to define the crimes of murder in the first and 

1 0 in peering so 8 
easure ou o 

cordial concurrence in the general object to be accomplished by the 8 


Long experience in the military service and observation of the adminis- 
tration of rami pe tat nage Blo ooh my a@ con- 
tinually in con’ that the death penalty is in general unneces- 
sary, and also less effective in preventing crime than im t, for na 
reason that it is far less certain to be executed. I think all must admit, if Tt 
is true that the death penalty is unnecessary even less effective than 
some 5 mode of punishment, that fact is quite sufficient reason for abol- 

Man has no right to take the life of his fellow-man, except in self-defense 
and for the pro on of society. It is also, I believe, generally true that 


the more men have in the sacrifice of human life, as in battle, the 
more the from the cold-blooded execution of a fellow-man. The 
brave patriotic soldier offers his own life and that of his comrades freely 


in the cause of his country, and in the same cause he hesitates not to tate the 
lives of his enemies in open battle; but the moment the result is accom- 
lished he becomes the most humane of men in face of the question of tak- 
any more lives in cold blood. 
have observed that your bill poses no exceptions whatever to the abo- 
lition of the death penalty. Perhaps this has been based upon the belief, in 
hi $ is not necessary und cir. 


and even the safety of an army, in w. 


may be the sufficient deterren 
commission of such es. I do not think it would be wise to take from the 
8 s such punishmen: 
o finds ; 


t when 
necessary; but I do not kn oth in which, in — 
ment. the substitution of imprisonmen ent for life 1 in place of the death pen 
alty would not increase father than diminish the deterrent effect upon those 
disposed to commit crime. 
Yours, very truly, 

Gen. N. M.C M. C., 
55 8 
The Navy has had no execution since 1849. During these years 
our flag has been carried to every clime, our ships have swung 
at anchor in every port, our officers and seamen have been 
Sn Wer in contact with the people of the most cultivated and 
enlightened nations, and with the wildest savages, without im- 
bibing any of the brutal spirit which finds expression in torture 
and the infliction of death. The Navy has, in four years of war, 


J. M. SCHOFIELD, 
Major-General, United States Army. 


with conspicuous devotion and efficiency, not only maintained - 


all its past glory, but added new luster and honor by acts of per- 
sonal devotion and bravery, performed by men in all the grades 
from ordinary seamen to admirals commanding fleets, and stands 
second to the navy of no country in those qualities and attain- 
ments which give efficiency, maintain honor, and win victories. 
The Navy has for forty-five years been disciplined and governed 
on a higher pins than the articles prescribed by Congress pro- 
vide. Obsolete, useless, and barbarous laws—banish them from 


the code of those who, despite their lurking presence, have wholly 


neglected to enforce them. The aboliticn of flogging as an au- 
thorized punishment for offenses in the Army in 1339 and in the 
Navy in 1850, however much doubted at the time by conserva- 
tives, contributed much to increase the morale of both the Army 
and Navy. 

PRACTICAL OBJECTIONS TO THE DEATH PENALITY, 


Mr. Speaker, the subject before the House is one to which I 
have given many years of clos2 study and serious consideration, 
to which I have brought an experience gained in the field, in the 
administration of martial law, while serving in all grades from 
the command of a company to that of a department, administer- 
ing justice over a large territory at the close of hostilities, with- 
out the aid of civil law or its officers, as well as many years in 
civil life as a legislator and administrator in the enforcement of 
law, all of which has given me great opportunity to study men, 
their impulses, and their actions. I have known them in all 
classes, from prisoners to 8 I have never found among 
those blessed with sound minds in healthy bodies,” one abso- 
lutely incorrigible, not one in whom might not be found some 
virtue, which, with proper culture, would grow and enliven and 
improve his whole poing: Nor have I ever seen aman in whose 
character and qualitiesthere wasnoimprovementto besuggested. 

The severe penalties of our laws defeat the ends for which 
they are enacted. With a penalty which men of humane senti- 
ments can not inflict, and therefore are excused from jury duty, 
places the administration of our criminal laws in their de- 
termination, in the hands of the stoical and indifferent. Judges 
say that of men drawn on juries, from one-quarter to three-fourths 
of the number, generally the mostintelligent, areexcused because 
of conscientious scruples against the infliction of the death pen- 
alty, and as @ co: 
gaa to decide the important questions submitted to their 

etermination. A 

The object of the lawis defeated whenit gives toany manonhis 
own motion power to excuse himselffrom performing the highest 
and most important duty pertaining to the enforcement of the 
laws. Last fall, in the city of Denver, on the trial ofamancharged 
with the murder of a woman, in which trials convictions are ten 


uence the panel is composed of men least 


` 


— 
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times more certainly obtained than in those for the murder of 
men, of twelve hundred drawn, eleven hundred were excused 
because of their objections to the infliction of the penalty of 
death. Canning better knew the impulses of the human heart 
than his staid associates in Parliament when he assured them— 

It is vain to suppose that jurors will enforce laws which are repugnant to 
the best feelings of our nature. 

Sydney Smith gave the true standard by which to affix efficient 
punishment: 

The efficient maximum of punishment is not what the legislature chooses 
55 erase but what the great of the people think that maximum ought 


Legislators have disregarded the demands for a revision of our 
laws until we have been compelled to enlarge our penitentiaries to 
receive the dupes of greatcriminals, while the teachers, through 
the imperfection of our laws, and not by any means the inefficiency 
or neglect of the officers of justice, are enabled to escape its pen- 
alties. The defeatof the law in its proper enforcement against a 
single offense tends to its demoralization in every part. Take 
away irredeemable punishments, so that no man can, by stating 
his honest convictions or falsely 8 his sensibilities, ex- 
cuse himself from jury service. en this is done, and not till 
then, you may discard that absurd fiction adhered to in a free na- 
tion that has no classes, with all the tenacity of the Barons when 
the Crown and royalty oppressed the yeoman and the vassal. Re- 
move from our practice the absurd provision that the prisoner 
shall be first secured against thelenmity of the State; give hima 
sufficient number of challenges, to insure the exclusion from the 
jury of all who knew him and might be prejudiced by a knowl- 
edge of his past life, and fill your jury boxes with intelligent, 
fair-minded men, so that it shall not be, as within a short time, 
when an intelligent laborer was excused because he read a daily 
paper, and one who could not read and did not know the name of 
the mayor of his city, or the name of any man who had been its 
mayor, nor the name of the governor of his State, or of any man 
who had been its governor, was accepted to sit on a jury impan- 
eled to try a man charged with the crime of murder. 

Mr. Speaker, I have from no indifference to that important 
feature of criminal jurisprudence—the reformation of the crimi- 
nal—neglected to give that subject consideration in these re- 
marks. The criminal requires, for the general good and the 
soundest public policy, that suitable provision be made for his 
employment and reformation. But in Federal legislation, re- 
stricted to a narrow field, its consideration is not so important 
as in States in whose penitentiaries Federal prisoners are de- 
tained, excepting those in the jail in the District of Columbia. 
While thoroughly believing that prisoners should have the ben- 
efit of reformatory treatment and influences, I am not of the 
class of those who believe a prisoner’s life should bə one of ex- 
pensive luxury and slothful idleness. The jail of the District of 
Columbia, under Federal control, is, I feel justified in saying, 
entitled to be classed with the highestgrade of schools for crime 
and idleness. There prisoners are kept in cells without labor, 
living at an expense and in a manner in which no honest labor- 
ing man can support a wife and child on $9 oat wages. 

en these prisoners are discharged, they have lost all inclina- 
tion for honest labor, and generally seek to live atthe public ex- 
ense by stealing or robbery, knowing that the worst fate to 
befall them can be no harder than a return to jail, to fatten 
in restricted quarters at the public charge. As as all this 
is, it is not so bad and impolitic as having the laws of the 
country enacted by consulting the fears and terrifying appren- 
sions of prisoners, with a view of ascertaining what punishment 
will bring them the greatestsorrow. The good order of society 
the safety of the State is best 8 and secured by consult- 
ing the wise, the virtuous, and the prudent. A punishment to 
be deterrent should be exemplary, one which restrains, but 
does not destroy. Therefore the death penalty, horrifying to the 
. spectators, the friends, and the victim is of short duration, and 
soon forgotten; while imprisonment protects both by warning 
and example, as stated by Sir William Meredith: 

The end of all punishment is example; of the two modes of punishment I 
shall prefer that whichis most profitable in point of example. Allowing, 
then, the punishment of death its utmost force, it is only short and momen- 
tary: that of labor, permanent; andso much more re, is gained in him 
who is reserved for labor than in him who is put to death as there ere hours 
in the life of the one beyond the short moment of the other's death. 

The dread so many express of permitting the murderer tolive 
so long as the pardoning power is retained has little to justify 
it. The power to pardon is a provision in the organic law, and 
can only be reached by constitutional amendment. Those who 
fear its improper use should know that it is more ponorai exer- 
cised in capital States than it has been or is likely to be in non- 
capital States. I quite agree with those who desire to see it re- 
stricted, and I have the confident opinion that it will be when its 
promoting cause—capital punishment—for which and only on ac- 
count of which pardons were first instituted and have since come 
into general use to thwart and impede justice. 


laws, whose penalties shall be enforced with N 
we 


Have man’s explorations in the fields of science and philosophy, 
in his omens gaye of natural laws, the gospels, or revelation, 
yet discove a standard wherewith accurately to measure tlie 
value of a human life? It has been said that the riches of the 
worldare of less value than the salvation of a soul. Are we 
then, acting within the limits of the graat organic law, justified 
in prescribing a standard and directing its application, on the 
infallibility of human judgment, it to shorten ahuman life puts 
in jeopardy a human soul?” We are not justified in imitating 
even in our laws the acts of the vicious; the wise and virtuons 
will never do it. 

Ishall add, under the generous permission of the House, author- 
izing me to extend my remarks in the RECORD, an appendix, giv- 
ing the opinions of men on this subject whose judgment will 
command that respect we all give to the opinion of those whos3 
lives have been devoted to humanity, to civilization, to progress, 
to the establishing and maintaining of constitutional liberty. 

Lask the deliberate judgment of this House on this important 
principle, that they will without prejudice examine it from 
every side, and bring to its consideration the facts of history, the 
experience of States blessed with its beneficent provisions, that 
we may contribute to the urgent duty of bringing this nation to 
the side, at least, if not placing her in advance of those we some- 
times think less enlightened than our own. Let us enact just 
ainst 
those who violate them, and secure to the orderly an l dis- 
posed the opportunity ‘‘ to enjoy in safety and tranquillity their 
natural rights and the blessings of life.” 


APPENDIX. 


The following extracts are inserted at the request of several 
members who have expressed a desire to know the opinions of 
8 men on this subject whose works are not readily ac- 
cessible: 


God commandeth us that we should not kill; and if a man would under- 
stand killing by this commandment of God to be forbidden, after no larger 
wise than man’s constitution define killing to be lawful, then why may it not 
likewise by man's constitution be determined after what sort may be lawful? 
For whereas by the permission of God no man neither hath the power to 
kill, neither himself nor yet any other man, then if a law made by the con- 
sent of men, concerning slaughter of men, ought to be ofsuch strength, force, 
and virtue, that they Which- con to the commandment of God—have 
killed those whom this constitution of man commanded to be killed, be clean, 

uit and exempt out of the bonds and danger of God’s co ent; shall 
it not, then, by this reason follow that the power of God's commandments 
shall extend no further than man’s laws doth define and t? And so 
shall it come to that, in ike manner, man’s constitution in all things 
shall determine how far the observation of all God's commandments shall 
extend. Now you have heard the reasons why I think this punishment (of 


death) unla 
—Sir Thomas More, 1516. 


In subjects of this nature we are to consider, not what the individual is, 
nor what he may have done; we are to consider only what is right for public 
example and private 9 

Whether hanging ever did, or can, answer any good purpose, I doubt; but 
the cruel exhibition of every execution day is a proof that hanging carries 
no terror with it. And Iam confident that every new nary law oper- 
ates as an ee i genom to commit capital offenses; for it is not the mode 
but the certainty of punishment that creates terror. What men know they 
must endure they fear; what they think they can escape they despise. The 
multiplicity of our hanging laws Aen 1 two things, frequency ot con- 
demnation and frequent pardons, hope is the first and greatest spring 
of action, if it were so that out of twenty convicts one at Bear to be par- 
doned, the thief would say,. Why may not I be that one?” t since as our 
laws are actually administered not one in twenty is eXecuted, the thief acts 
on the chance of twenty to one in his favor, he acts on a fair and reasonable 
8 of indemnity; and I verily believe that the confident hope of 

de: ty is the cause of nineteen in twenty robberies that are committed. 

But if we look to the executions themselyes, what example do they give? 
The thief dies either hardened or penitent. We are not to consider such re- 
flections as occur to reasonable and good men, but such impressions as are 
made on the thoughtless, the desperate, and the wicked. ese men look on 
the hardened villain with envy and admiration. All that admiration and 
contempt of death with which heroes and martyrs inspire good men in a 
good cause, the abandoned villain feels in see a desperado like himself 
meet death with intrepidity. The penitent thief, on the other hand, often 
makes the sober villain think in this way: Himself oppressed with poverty 
and want he sees a man die with that penitence which promises pardon for 
his sins here and hap ss hereafter; straight he thinks that by rob- 
bery, forgery, or murder he can relieve all his wants, and if he be brought to 
justice the punishment will be short and trifling and the reward eternal. 

When a member of Parliament brings in a new hanging law, he begins 
with mentioning some injury that may be done to private property, for 
which a man is not yet Hable to be hanged; and then proposes the gallows 
as the specific and infallible means of cure and prevention. But the bill, in 

rogress of time, makes crimes capital that scarcely deserves whipping. 

‘or instance, the shoplifting act was to prevent bankers, and silversmiths, 
and other shops, where there are commonly goods of great value, from being 
robbed, but it goes so far as to make it death to lift anything off a counter 
with intent to steal. = 
Air William Meredith, in Parliament, 1777. 


But to these we may add, further, that the use of capital punishments ar- 
gues a want of capacity in the legislature. It is rather an expedient to get 
rid of certain inconveniences in society than an attempt to remedy them. It 


is easy enough, indeed, for the magistrate to extirpate mankind, but itis his 
business to amend them and make them happy. It is quackery in govern- 
rem- 


ment,” says Blackstone, to appl too frequently the same universal 
edy, the ultimum supplicum, ani t magistrate must be esteemed both a 
weak and a cruel surgeon who cuts off every limb, which through ignorance 
or indolence he will not attempt to cure.“ 

And as frequent capital punishment is an argument of the want of regular 
police, and a relic of barbarisnr in the constitution of any society, so its be- 
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ing obstinately continued in use among us tend to retain among the com- 
mon people those barbarous manners from which this kind of punishment 

took its rise, and to check the of that humanity of spirit 
which, happily for mankind, has of late been making such rapid advancesin 
our part of the world. Let, then, the spirit of our punishments md 
with the spirit of the times, in order that we may sooner attain that perfec- 
tion of unive: charity, which ought to be the governing principle of the 


human mind. 
—Rev. William Turner, 


Criminal jurisprudence has, within the last twenty years, become a very 
popular 9 throughout Europe, and the cultivation of it has been generally 
attended wi . sensible and very beneficial effects. In on as 
men have refi: and reasoned upor this important subject the absurd and 
barbarous notions of justice, whi revailed for have been exploded, 
and humane and rational in their stead. That 


and never to gratify the passions of individuals; 


country 
defects in those laws have not 


pi 
founds all ideas Kak hraga beara renders the laws objects, not of veneration 
and love, but of horror and aversi: 

Amore permanent and a more certain correction of those defects would be 
so greata national benefit as one would have thoughtevery good and refiect- 
ing citizen must ardently have wished for. At least one would have sup- 
posea that humanity, as well as patriotism, must have forbidden any en- 

ea vors to cloud the prospect of such a reformation, and much more, any 
efforts to lay restraint upon the sovereign in execu A tohis oath, 
justice in mercy, and toinforce that summum jus which, where the laws are 
such as constitute the criminal code of England, must ever prove summum 


injuria. 
is ungrateful task, however, has been lately undertaken, and an attempt 
has been made to restore the law to all its sanguinary rigor by the author of 
th laws. A work 
Valent and breathing 
es that I should have 
ery li age has 
brated only for the singularity of their opini d should ha thuretore 
rated only for the 0 opinions, and shou! ve therefore 
left it to aa into that oblivion to which such compositions seldom fail to 
be soon co: ed, had I not found that the warmth and the earnestness of 
the writer's style had gained him converts, and that some of the learned 
judges, to whom his word is addressed, had seemed inclined to try the ter- 


to our 
a spirit an etann the genius of 


rible experiment which he recommends. which produce such effects 
are not to be d as harmless, and it is the duty of every man who has 
to and to refute them. 


re of reason and who sees their f: 


eenas that those laws ought to be strictly executed, so that the certainty 
of punishment may operate to the 
these itions were true no man of common understanding could dispute 
the latter; for, if laws be perfect, they ought undoubtedly to be religiously 
observed; but if our laws, instead of excellent, should appear to be, as 
itis easy to demonstrate that they are, in many instances, unreasonably 
severe, and such as that the punishment bears no proportion to the crime, 
it must surely follow that the strict execution of them is neither expedient 
e vil, but is yet to hich 
pu ment is ane u yet necessary, whic 
are a greater evil. Whenever the legislature there 
at a punishment more severe than 
of it, it is the author ot unn 
chargeable with wanton cruelty and $ 
of proper attention to the subject, it is guilty of a very criminalnegiect. If 
these principles be gusi is 1 ature of Great Bri mustin one or other 
of these ways, be culpable, ess it be impossible to prevent theft by any 
punishment less severe than death. x 
The author of the “Tho: ts on Executive Justice“ seems to think that 
it is impossible, and that th 
undof necessity. But experience shows the erroneousness of this opinion, 
use in several European states, where the punishment of death is never 
inflicted but for the most a us these lesser offenses are very 
rare; while in England, where they are punished with death, we see them 
every day committed; and when, in the reign of Henry VIII, so m. crim- 
inals were executed that their numbers were computed to amount to two 
thousand every year, crimes seem to multiply with the number of execu- 
tions. So dreadful a list of capital erimes,“ says Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
after having lamented that they are so numerous, instead of diminishing, 
increases the number of offenders.” 

Nor is this a phenomenon very difficult to be accounted for; in proportion 
as these 9 are 5 the impression which they make upon the 
public is faint, the effect of the example is lost, and the blood of many citi- 
zens is spilt without any benefit to mankind, But this is not all; the fre- 
quent exhibition of these horrid scenes can not be indifferent; if goet Roe ae 
reform they must corrupt. The spectators of them become f: 
with bloodshed and learn to look upon the destruction of a fellow-creature 
with unfee' indifference. They think, as the laws teach them to think,- 
that the life of a fellow-citizen is of little value, and they imagine they see 
revenge sanctified by the legislature, for to What other motive can they as- 
cribe the infliction of the severest punishments for the slightest injuries? 
And where the moral character of a people is depraved crimes must be fre- 


quent and atrocious. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, 1786 

Since my arrival here in May, 1804, the punishment of death has not been 
inflicted by this court. Now, the population subject to our jurisdiction, 
either locally or personally, can not be estimated at less than 200,000 persons. 
Whether any evil co uence has yetarisen from so unusual—and in Brit- 
ish dominions unexampled—a circumstance as a disuse of capital punish- 
ment, for so longa period as seven years, among a ulation so considera- 
ble, is a question which you are entitled to ask, and to which I have the 
means of affording you a satisfactory answer. 


revent 
ore & 


The criminal records go back to the year 1754. From May, 1756, to May, 


severities are therefore to be justified on the 


1763, the capital convictions amounted to 141 and the executions were 47. 
The ann a of ms who suffered death was almost 7, and the 
annual average of capital crimes ascertained to have been perpetrated was 


nearly 20. 75 —— May, 1804, to May, 1811, there have been 109 capital convic- 
8. 


. proved to 

have been perpetrated 8 that period, is between 15 and uring this 

capital execution. But as the population of this 

has much more than doubled during the last fifty years, the annual 

9 of capital convictions during the last seven years ought to have 

been 40 in order to show the same proportion of criminality with that of 
the first seven years. 

‘The punishment of death is principally intended to prevent the more vio- 
lent and atrocious es. From May, 1797, there were 18 convictions for 
murder, of which I omit 2, as of a very particular kind. In that period 
there were 12 capital executions. From May, 1804, to May, 1811, there were 
6conyictions for murder, aming one which was considered by the jury 
as in substance acase of manslaughter with some aggravation. e mur- 
ders in the former period were, therefore, very nearly as three to one to 
those in the latter, in which no capital punishment was inflicted; then themur- 
ders of the last seven years will be 8, while those of the former seven years 
will be 16. small experiment has, therefore, been made aaora 
diminution of the security of the lives and properties of men. Two hund 
thousand men have been governed for seven years withouta bag, — punish- 
ment and without any increase of crimes. If any experience has been ac- 
quired it has been safely and innocently gained. 

Sir James Mackintosh, e to the grand jury of the 
island of Bombay, July 20, 1811. 


If the evil of the punishment exceed the evil of the offense, the legislator 
will have produced more suffering than he has prevented. He have pur- 
chased the exemption from one evil at the price of a greater evil. 

No person es in crime, but from the hope of impunity; if the pun- 
ishment consisted merely in depriving the offender of the spoil which he has 

ained, ae punishment were invariably inflicted, such crimes would no 

onger exist. 

The more the certainty can be increased, the more the severity may be di- 
minished. Punishment ought to be inflicted soon after the crime Is com- 
mitted; the impression upon the mind is weakened by the distance; and the 
distance of the punishment adds to its uncertainty by giving new chances of 


escape. 

Areal punishment which is not an apparent punishment is lost to the pub- 
lic; the great art consists in augmenting the apparent punishment without 
5 the real punishment. 

e punishment ought to be economical—that is, it ought to have only the 
degree of severity which is absolutely necessary for attaining its object. 
Everything which exceeds the necessity is not only so much superfiuous 
5 — ut produces a multitude of inconveniences that defeat the ends of 

ustice. 

The punishment ought to be remissible. Itis requisite that the suffering 
should not be absolutely irreparable, in casesin which it may happen to be 
discovered, that it was inflicted without lawful cause. So lo as proofs 
are susceptible of imperfection, so long as Ne may be deceitful, so 
long as men have no criterion for distinguishing truth from false- 
hood, one of the first securities which they reciprocally owe to each other, is 
not to admit, without absolute necessity, punishments absolutely irrepar- 
able. Have we not seen all the appearances of the crime heaped upon the 
head of the accused, where innocence has been proved when it was too late 
to do more than lament over the errors of a presumptuous precipitation? 
Feeble and short-sighted as we are, we judge as limited beings, and punish 
as if we were inf: le. 

The more we examine the punishment of death, the more we shall be in- 
duced to adopt the opinion of Beccaria. This subject is so well discussed in 
his work that there is scarcely any necessity for further inves tion. 

The infliction of this punishment originated in resentment, indulging it- 
selfin rigor; and in sloth, which, in the rapid destruction of offenders, found 
the great advantage of avoiding all thought. Death! always death! This re- 
quires neither the exertion of reason nor the subjugation of passion. 

T should astonish my readers if I were to expose to them the penal code of 
a nation celebrated for its humanity and its intelligence; we might there 
expect to find the er proportion between offenses and punishments; 
but, whatever may be our expectations, we should see this proportion contin- 
ually violated, and the punishment of death inflicted upon the most trifling 
offenses. The consequence is, that the sweetness of the national character 
being in contradiction to the laws, the manners triumph and the laws are 
eluded. They Spy. pardons, they shut their eyes u offenses, their 
ears to proofs; and the juries, to avoid an excess of severity, 8 fall 
iuto an excess ofindulgence. The result is a penal system which is incoherent 
and contradictory; which unites violence to feebleness, and, depending upon 
the humor of the judge, varies from circuit to circuit, being sanguinary in 
one part of the islandand merciful in another. 

If the legislator be desirous to inspire humanity amongst tha citizens let 
him set the example; let him show the utmost respect not only for the life 
of man, but for every circumstance by which the sensibility can ba influ- 
enced. San laws have a tendency to render men cruel, either by 
fear, by imitation, or by revenge. But laws dictated by mildness humanize 
the manners of a nation and the spirit of government. 

—Jeremy Bentham. 


Setting aside the palpable injustice and the certain inefficiency of the bill, 
are there not capital punishments sufficient in your statutes? there not 
blood enough upon your poa code, that more must be poured forth toas- 
cend to heaven and testify against you? How will you carry the bill into 


effect? 

But sup it pass; suppose one of these men, as I have seen then—mea- 
ger with araia. sullen wien despair, careless of a life which your iordships 
are perhaps about to value at something less than the price of a stocking- 
frame—suppose this man surrounded by the children for whom he is unable 
to procure bread at the hazard of his existence, about to be torn forever from 
a family which he lately supported in peaceful industry, and which it is not 
his fault that he can no longer so support. suppose this man, and there are ten 
thousand such from whom you may select your victims, dragged into court, 
to be tried for this new offenses, by this new law; still, there are two things 
wanting to convict and condemn him; and these are, in my opinion, Twelve 
Butchers for a Jury, and a Jeffries for a Judge. 

—Lord Byron, in his first speech in House of Lords, on bill 
to make the breaking of frame work a capital crime. 


Christianity says yon must abolish the punishment of death, or you must 
abolish your religion. You must destroy the New Testament, or the New 
Testament will 3 sanguinary laws; for, powerful as are the obliga- 
tions of all members of society to assist in the administration of justice 
they will among Christians be overpowered by tenderness for life. The mo: 
and religious sentiment of the community will nullify the law. Ignorance, 
knowing no law but force, will not be approved by intelligence, which knows 
no law but reason, Mohammed may approve cruelty, but it will not 
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be a) ved by Christianity. Our religion or our law must be altered; they From observing the impaired effect which the punishment of death re- 
Oni tat oxist together. Pou can not advance with the New Testament in | ceives, if AIDIA and enforced ny ewes minor offenses, and from observing 
one hand and a sanguinary code in the other. y the — 9 injury which the impunity of offenders and the uncertainty 
„375252077 8 C0 
Upon the practicable abolition of the punishment of death, totally and no can no p e inference that it will 
be much more beneficial to society as well as more conformable to justice, 

without reserve, my views coincide with the advocates of . 8 ot irag r j 


i } f ously enforced. And such being my sentiments, I do most heartily thank 
8 and France, of which latter k — — — — — that excellent and great man (Sir Samuel Romilly), by whom the present 
a 


measure has been introduced into Parliament, for the m he has hereby en- 


noting deavored to force on the country; 
try; and of that honorable and learned 
ment of these important facts, which I have no doubt will be listened to tioman I can not refrain f king i hich 1 


include Ireland) was 1,035. In France, in the same year, the number of per- character is Ican but express 
sons commi! for capital ofenses was 134. In 1895 in England, 1.203: in Toy share in thena rapia „ S 


France, 139. In 1827 the number was larger here than at other od, 
being 1,829; in France, 106. In 18%, in England, 1,165; in 1. In A —Lord Grenville, 
1829, d; 1,385; in France, 83. Your lordships will see the extremely It appears, then, that of the three grounds on which capital punishment 
2 small proportions of capital convictions in France, where the po; mis | for murder is defended two are en y untenable, while on the third, which 8 
so much larger, as com with those which have taken place land | is that on which only there is room for serious or 1 discussion, the 
and Wales only, and I hold that this fact alone is a sufficient any | balance is in favor of the advocates of cha Those to whom the 
Were wanting, of the greater severity, but at the same time of the greater | by which a conclusion opposed to the penal of life has thus been 


inefticiency of our criminal code to prevent the increase of crime. arrived at is unsatisfactory will, it is admit that the question has at 
—The Duke of Sussex. least D hers ig 1 1 . ot 
In the year preceding the alteration of that law (by repealing the punish- | reasoning which is supposed to elective may easily out and 
ment of death for privately stealing from the person) the convictions: com- | the precise bearing upon the general issue of any Heer Ww has been com- 
pared with the prosecutions, were in the proportion of 1 to15; and in the mitted readily perceived. Butif the — unsound let it be confuted. 
ear following tha passing of that act, they were inthe proportion of 10 to 15, | The subject is one of serious and terrible moment, and indifference or inac- 
ts Which, ins ot l proy that the crime has increased, galy Show the po “A to it — Aa pri of 1 — who ene any means of mfu- 
increased t . in brin; ome the crime ose who are pub: ustiſled that 
really Salle oF ie 2 ging the tem 8 murderers to the gallows will satisfy the most 
—Earl Grey. searc test of philosophical 


Let him who advocates the taking the life of an aggressor first show that Lord Hobart. 
all other means of safety are vain, then he will have advanced an - For my own part I do not doubt for a moment either the right of a com- 
ment in favor of taking life, which will not indeed be conclusive, but h | munity to inflict the punishment of death, or the expediency of 
will approach nearer toconclusiveness than any that has yet been adduced. T But when I turn from that abstract 


nd. — — and iene e feag 
The superior humanity and superior wisdom of the present age had given er how difficult it is for any j to 80 the case w. 
a merciful character to the punishments awarded;for some species of wt rm nuo Niner a ae — or t mitigating circum: 
> as it was too frequently found that the extreme severity of the laws, as ad- eee —— vidious —_ — Secretary 1 
ministered heretofore, operated more as a preventive to prosecutions than | Mercy crown, how ; à comments made by public, 


soon the object of general the theme of and 
AES yroyon tta to erime: — Chief Justice Denman. | bow narrow and how limited the examples given by Ks Landen and awful 
t: Resolved, That the efficacy of criminal laws depends less upon the sover- —— S * — — — — would be lost to — — nothing font An the peeservation 
ity of punishment than the certainty of infliction; and that laws which can | of innocent life, if the punishment of death were altogether abolished. 
not be carried into execution without shocking the fee of society and —Earl Russell, Prime Minister of England 
exciting symyathy for the offender are contrary to reason, inconsistent with H 8 
morality, Aen fete i to the interests of justice.” Ina that has been found to be inadequate to its end at all times, 
omas Barrett Lennard, Àl. P., seconded by Joseph and er all circumstances, there must be some radical error, to the dis- 
Hume, M. P., meeting at Exeter Hall, June 2, 1832. covery of which, as indispensable to any attempt at improvement, our first 


directed. im; 
Resolved, That the excessive severity of the law operates to the total im- s 
Gains 5 pront gatas soe ot Obes U ]VUV oe | Sige) nk EE GOAR EEEN E AE O R 
u y out a tem on ‘Ors 0 dir oat s 

rather than be accessory to judicial murder; while almost all the capital 3 og —— = . . 
punishments now on the statute book are innovations upon the temperate | rom time to time, cording te the increase of information, it is evident that 
and wholesome principles of the ancient common law Of the land. which had | whatis called hment at one time, may at another have pain- 
o been admired for its 8 and wisdom by the greatest aac ful in its and those punishments 

t 


E 
5 
3 
i 
: 


eee cocval with the noblest and best: principles of the end in one state of society, may at a later be altogether unsuitable. 
msti At tour code inflicts ents as are acknowledged by many 
Dante Connell, M. P., seconded by J. Sydney Taylor, | to he neither just nor expedient; and laws aro enforced that tend only to 

A. M., meeting at Exeter Hall, June 2, Tess, blunt the 5 5 — of humanity, they fail to reform the criminal or to 


It is most discreditable to any man intrasted with power, when the gov- | prevent the commission of crime. 
erned turn around upon their governors and say, yourlaws are socruelorso | Tne defects we have endeavored to point out may be summed up as fol- 


foolish that we can notand not act u them. lows: 
Wehave no right to shed a criminal's because he has shed the blood | First. The principle upon which all 8 systems of criminal law is 
of another man. We have no right in reason to do this, we haye no warrant | founded is not well understood or defined, and in point of fact is not an ul- 


from It is doubtless a great evil for a man to be murdered, but | timate principle. 
that, in reason, is no argument for inflicting death upon the murderer. Second. It is variable m its application from time to time, and under dif- 
Sara 82 tephra. f in the difficulty ding the administration of the la 
y - Ido not think the punishment of death is necessary to the security and t increases the 0 atten: t of the laws 
— well-being of society; and I believe its total abolition would not tend to in- and the repression of crime, in proportion to the advance of population, and 
crease those crimes which itis now supposed by manytoprevent. Thesecur- | the consequent complexity of human interests. 


ity and well-being of society donot depend upon the severity of punishments, It is not upon the cri alone that an improper effect is produced by 
2 — in theta ee barbar: Heeb oss Subject to the law; | the present ployer! every instance of p t uces a reaction upon 
and acts of cruelty under the law become examples of similar acts done con- | the minds of his associates, and upon e legisla at large, the co: nences of 


trary tolaw. The realsecurity for human life is found inareverence for it. | Which rarely present themselves to the legislator who makes the law, tothe 
if the law regardeditas inviolable. then the people would begin also soto re- | Judge who administers, or to the officer who executes it. 2 


gard it. A deep reverenee for human lite is worth more than a thousand ex- —Thomas Jevons. 
5 the prevention of murder, and is, in fact, the great security for The cipal objects of pi ant to fit the inj by ` 
uman life, unishment are 8 
The law of capital punishment, while pretending to support this reverence, 3 — ag en fi . mat ai y snk nee by preven one of its 


does, in fact, tend to destroy it. If the death penay as of any force in any | and others through the terror of example, 3 Rating — foe injury, 
curity against it, for it proclaims the fact that kings, parliament, judges and — 5 1 e e e eee enna 
2 may determine when and how men may be put to death by violence, and] This it assuredly does not, if instead of fear, it inspires rather 
larity with this idea can not strengthen the reverence for human life. | pity for him who suffers and horror 8 who inflicts it. 

To put men to death for crimes, civil or political, is to give f of weak- a by acriminal, whatever inferences may be attempted 
trength, Christian civiliza- ts bo ATA tron oe, Does wok NOIDEN ARUNA the tof death. 
' tion. If the United States could get rid of the ows it would not stand But all and nations have sanctioned capital t: and this ex- 
long here, One by one we Americanize”" our titutions; and I hope in | tended a ‘universal experience proves at once bo its and its neces- 
all that is good we may not be unwilling to follow you. sity. The history of mankind,” might I not answer with Beccaria, is an 
John Bright. immense sea of errors in which afew obscure truths are here and there ob- 
My noble friend [Lord Holland] who brought forward this bill, aptly ob- | served to float,” and, “the force of and of prescription vanishes, 
served that the yery gist of the is to accommodate the law of the to | when opposed totruth.™ On thecontrary, if I find some societies, 9 

‘4 the practice of our courts. And what is this but a compliment to those prin- | few in number, who even for a very short time have abstained from 
ciples of human nature, which, in spite of the 8 of our laws, and | punishment of death, I may refer to them with priety. It is the fate of 
and 3 operate in our ped truths, to gleam only like a flash of ligh t the dark clouds, 

which the universe.’ 


has even, b 
indirect means, anticipated a reform which must eventually take place, and Cease, then, friends of law and cease to believe that blood is nec- 
to that lenity which Parliament should sanction and legitimatize. essary to deter men or to diminish crimes. ne pn does not prove that 
It has always appeared to me that. although the prevention of crimes be | so much rigor produces ay salutary effect; pu utility, far from giving 
the grand object of all penal laws, yet, to some cases, capital punishment | it any sanction, sets herself against it, and itis equally reprobated by the 
e very nature of things, utterly inapplicable. I am con- | yoice of nature and of humanity. 


must, from 
vineg that, 1 7 ee tee and ane penalty se nig y 3 —FPastoret. 

e enactment m either nugatory, inasmuch as human nature will re- 5 
volt from the application; or, if carried into execution, it must alienate the . ͤ hear rime e pe ni until I have the infal 
affections, pervert the judgment, and blunt the sensibility of the le. It i Lafayette. 
must, in such cases, r excite in them a feeling of horror and of t 2 
FCC I am of on that M only to the executioner, 
moral sentiments, all those just inations between the 9 of | who is paid for putting men eath; if punishments are intended for the 
crime, Which nature and education and experience impress upon heart | benefit of society, they should be useful to society, 


of every rational being. ` —Montaigne. 


Gentlemen of the jury, there is, in what 
ail tino statesmen, have desired to elfaco tro 
all true statesmen, ha 

univ: n alaw that Beccaria had 


IPE epd called ~ Old sy Ae 


mee 8 book x of 
declared impious, and that 


frowdut agai declared a without any prosecution having been 
brought eee either A meee paag Dianei a ine that 2 weigh- 


t portion of the ple still o; oppressed misery 

— 541 ous to democracy, but davis is not less repelled telligent conserva- 

tives; a law of which Louis hillippe—whom I s never name without 

the 8 dus to age, to N and to a tomb in exile—a law of which 
hilippe said: 


Gy have detested it all oh life;” a law against which M. de Broglie has 
written, against which uizot has written; a law the N nog ot 
which the Chamber of Deputies demanded by acclamation twenty years 
ago, in the month of October, 1830, and that at the same iod the half sav 
Parliament of Otaheite banished from its codes; a law that the assem- 

of Frankfort abolished three years palit indoe that was maintained in the 


ally, ot which Tuscany will have na 
and of which itis timo that France s 
which the human conscience shrinks 
found; it is the death penalty. 
Well, gentlemen, it is that law that causes to-day this trial; it is our ad- 
8 Iam sorry for the honorable advocate-general, put I perceive it 


I will confess that for twenty 1 tho mght—and I who speak have so 


t, of which 
ould wish naught; that law before 
with an anxiety every day more pro- 


stated in pages th that I could r as noe = t. m; Son with M. Leon 
Fancher, who, in 1838, wrote ae us—I quote: “The 
scaffold no longer appears in pi meas angel at rare intervals, and as a 


spectacle that justice is R to Bien I tho op K Tsay, — . N 
otine, since we must call it by its name, was 
itself; that it felt itself rebuked, and had resolved t Shed Beas 
nounced the Place de Greve; the open sun, the ae Baten Br Was no longer 
cried in the streets, it was no longer ; it had 


brought itself to its examples as secretly as sie, away from tho 
light of aay ay t Jacques in a deserted ‘ore noone. It 
seemed to t it began to court concealment, I 5 it upon 


that 5 of shame. 

Well, gentlemen, I deceived myself. M. Leon Fancher deceived himself. 
It has recovered from thatfalse e. The guillotine feels that itisa social 
institution, as the nowadays. And, who knows? Perhaps it 


dreams, too, of its restorat 

Barrier Saint e is a fall from its Picton reper 3 we 
shall see it some day rea upon the Place ot eigen fiom pin Lg the 
midst of the multitudes, its of executioners, and 
of public criers, beneath even the OWS of the Hotel tev: e, from which 
1 7 5 . of February, the people had the insolence to assail and mu- 


Meanwhile it reasserts itself. Itis conscious that societ; peop inte needs 
for recuperation to return to its o traditions, wane itis an Sia tradition. It 


155 rotests a; — 5 those . es who are called Vico, 
Uangie — — Tw who are called Louis 
who are calied 20 ee who dare to think and to say that a 


noe to cut off heads is — of place ae a rte gous whose book is the Bible. 

By dint of encroachment w ood sense, u reason, upon free- 
acer ot tds, upon natural right, it hes come tot that they demand 
of us not only a material respect—for that is not contested, we owe it and we 


pay it—but moral respect for those ities that open a ery in our con- 
sciences, that blanche the rig of all who think of Pree at religion ab- 
hors abhorret a sanguine; for those penalties that dare to be 9 
xno that they may be blind: for those | the 

human blood to write the commandment: ou shalt not 3” for nies 


ity, and that make us doubt of God when they strike the innocent! No! 
No! Wehave not come tothat! No! 
eet ane since I am led to it, Toiy A I must say it to you, gentlemen ot the 
Mind Shar 4 will understand how deep must have been my emotion—the 
culprit in this matter, if there be a culprit, is not my son; itis I! 

The real culprit, I insist upon it, is I—I, who for twenty-five years have 
combated irreparable penalties in all their forms; billy of for aber Fae 
years have defended upon every occasion the inviola of 3 te 

That crime—the defense of the inviolability of human If ted 1 
long before my son, much more than my son. Feats AAAI, Mr. St Nr. Aavo 
cate General! I have committed it withall the gravating circumstances, 

premeditation. with tenacity, with recidiva: 
1 dels declare it, that remnant of sava; . — i that old and unintelli- 
gible W of talion, that law of blood for blood, I have combatted all 

all my life, gentlemen of the 1 1 and so long’: as there shall remain a 
in bosom I will combat efforts 
votes as a! tor, I declare it IM. ed 
ted to the Image of Christat the end of the court room above 
the tribunal} before that victim of the death penalty who is there, who 100ks 
upon us, and who hears us! 

swear it before that gibbet where, two thousand , for the oan. 
nal instruction of the eration, the human ine? ed wd the ia 

What my son wrote he wrote I repeat, because 
his infancy; because at the same time that he is Ee son in the flesh he is my 
son in the spirit, because he wishes to continue the traditions of his father. 
To continue the traditions of his father! That is a strange fault, and I won- 
der that for it there should be prosecution. 

b ere Iconfess that the accusation in the presence of which we are 


wil 
What! * law ma; icious, — AAA to kenrg 3 5 dan - 
gerous, d . may tend a people * 
at certain times may have horrible effects, and the 8 effects produced 
by that law we shall be forbidden to ize. And that would be called 85 
fail of respect to the law. And one must account for it before a tribunal of 
— And ye thn ayer * 80 epee Tie and = — — t. 188 5 
then, tis well. p tampias of justice, close ools; progress is 
— Ter cal 8 Mok ogul or Thibet; we are no lo: r 
nation. Yes, it wag bo eee done. Say that we are in As 
that there Ase ana once a coun: — 3 ts no mores | 
1 85 ave replaced i ty nome is no longer a monarchy, I 
admit, Sut that is certainly bl a republic. < 
1 let us apply the phraseology to the facts; let us bring it nearer to the 
3 


90 50 penalties that make us doubt 34 humanity when they strike the 


ates 


august and luminous sanctuary of justice that — piss 1 — 


monstrous! 
of ri ea free nation, and, 
vilege and a dus 


8 


th mld have been blood the 1 in history, 4 of the 
ere Wo ve one y page ess e 
date of Jan 28 would not have been. 

For who in face of public conscience, in the face of the civilized world, 
who would have dared to rebuild the scaffold for the king, for the man ot 
whom it could be said, it was he that overthrew it? 


lack 

selves a little beyond a controversable text; let us exalt ourselves to that 
— — 85 is the foundation of all legislation, to that tribunal in the heart of 

When Servan—who was advocate-general, nevertheless—when Servan 
red upon the criminal laws of his time this memorable brand, Our 
laws open all the issues for the accusation, and close nearly all for ac- 
cused;” when Voltaire thus characterized the 93125 of “Oh! do not 
speak to me of those jud ges, half monkeys and ” when Chateau- 
briand, in the pean her poh called the law of double vote a ‘foolish and ty 
law; when F ties, in all to 
If t what ee of censure, uttered this celebra cry, “If you pass 
rere! I or to pee a it;” when gern od ayy those 

when those great Philosophers, wW spirits, w. 
those men, illustrious and venerable, ke thus, what did ? Did they 
lack tempest for the local and w? It is possible. advocate- 
general says so; I am ignorant of the fact. But this I know—that 


were the religious echo of the law of laws, the universal conscience. K 

they offend justice, the 2 of their day. the transitory and fallible pogue 

— . but this 1 know, that they proclaimed the justice that 
“Took: you, Mr. Advocate-General, I say it without bitterness, defend 

not cause. Invainyourefforts; 5 an unequal 

— tof civilization, against a tened sentiment, t progress. 

You have against yi of the heart of man; mys have 


‘ou the innate resistance 
against on silt the o principles beneath whose influence 


makes to speed; the inviolability of human life, fraternity for the 
2 uae the dogma of amelioration that takes the place of the 
that arae the 05 —— fs religion, side V: mos 
80 p! y as woll as re onene Ə Vo 3 

on the other Jesus In vain your efforts; service that 
the scaffold 17... brary dare holds in hortor 
and re In yain your efforts, in vain efforts of the 7 ore of 
vee 1 unishment; and you see that Ido not contfound society with them. In 


Pp 

n the efforts of the poner of capital unishment; they can not —— 
with Innocence the old penal 

texts ae which has flowed so many ages the blood of human — — 
Siaughtered upon the 


scaffold. 
Victor Hugo, betore the court of assizes in Paris, June 10, 1851. 
Nature has given man a 82 use force, when it is 1 
fense and the preservation o rights, and this princi 3 
knowledged; briny mente ime t, and nature hersel hes engraven it on 


the heart. Most men willnaturaliy defend themselves and their ons; 
happy if they were as well instructed to keep within the just ts which 
nature has prescribed to a right Firman only through necessi 

If we from U into the — of human corruptions we shall nd that they 


the mil 
soon 2255 


grown common in some countries. In order to remedy this 

ey. they invented the punishment of breaking upon the wheel, the terror of 

which astop for awhile to this mischievous practice. But soon after 
rob es on the highway were become as common as ever. Vattel 


It is undoubtedly both the rightand ba Ao of society to punish every action 
which can disturb the public system of justice; it can even—if the offender 
has, by a relapse shown himself incorrigible, or or if 
to endanger the public safety—render him inca: 


his offense is of a nature 
ane of 


he extend farther than 


8 2 f iteris > woh its entry is gained? punishment 

the o! y c 2.0) Every 

2 goes beyond the t of necessity enters the jurisdiction of despotism 
revenge. 


—Oscar, Crown Prince of Sweden. 


The virtues are all parts of a circle; whatever is humane, is wise; what- 
ever is wise, is just; and whatever is wise, just and humane, will be found 
to be the true interest of States, whether criminals or foreign enemies be the 
W of oat legislation. 

e the attachment to death as a 1 for murder, in Seeing 
oe — enlightened on the subject of capital punishment, arises from a 
false in rer ofa in the Old tament. And 8 2 on that 
posed to impi tiat blood could be oniy expinieg by Dd, Dut Tam disposst 

ply a 

Eo believe, ee ee 
a ction than a law. 0 age o 0 
and depravit: y of men that murder in every age shall | Doreen murder. 

Laws which inflict death for murder are, in my opinion, as unchristian as 
those which justify or tolerate revenge; for the ob tion of Sor oe y 

n individuals, to mote tance, to for: 
the 1 of versal benevolence, is eq 


One would think that in a nation jealous of its libert: theke important 
truths would never be overlooked, and that the infliction of Coann, the 
pone that man exercises oyer man, would seldom Po acd 
necessity was doubtful. But on no in eam 
discovered more indolence and 


elevated above the commission of crimes which t ewe ee 
seribe, and they have too little personal interest in any system oh P. 
ments to be critically exact in res its severity. The degraded class 
of men. who are the victims the laws, are thrown at a distance which 
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obscures their sufferings and blunts the sensibilities of the legislator. 
Hence sangutnary p ents, contrived in despotic and barbarous ages, 
have been continued when the pro of freedom, science, and morals, 
render them unnecessary and mischievous. 

It being established that the only object of human punishment is the pre- 
vention of crimes, it necessarily follows that when a criminalis put to death 


p 
it is not to revenge the wrongs of society or of any individual; ‘it is not to 
call past time, and to undo what is already done,"’ but merely to prevent 


re 

the offender from ting the crime, and to deter others from its commis- 
sion by the terror of the punishment. If, therefore, these two objects can 
be attained by any penalty short of death, to take away life in such a case 
seems to be an unauthorized act of power. 

That the first of these may be accomplished by perpetual imprisonment, 
unless the unsettled state, the weakness, or 8 of a government pre- 
vent it, admits of little dispute. It is not only as effectual as death, but is 
attended with these advantages, that reparation may sometimes be made to 
the party injured—that punishment may follow quick upon the heels of the 
offense, without violating the sentiments of humanity or religion—and if, 
in a course of years, the offender becomes humbled and reformed, society, 
instead of losing, gains a citizen. 

These circumstances make it doubtful whether capital punishments are 
beneficial in any cases, except such as exclude the hopes of pardon. It is the 
universal opinion of the best writers on this subject. and many of them are 
among the most enlightened men of Europe, that the tion is soon 
accustomed to overlook or despise the degree of the penalty, and that the 
certainty of it is the only effectual restraint. They contend that capital 

hments are di to society, from the example of barbarity they 
ih, and that they multiply crimes instead of prevent: them. 

In 8 of this opinion they appeal to the experience of all ages. They 
affirm, it has been proved in many instances, tha Gigas - 

the 


t the increase of 

ment, though it may suddenly check, does not, in the end, d 

number of offenders. * * * The appeal to the experience of modern 
Europe, to the feeble operation of the increased sore a pe robbers 
and deserters in France, and to the situation of England, where, amidst a 
multitudeof sanguinary and atrocious laws, the number of crimes is greater 
than in any part of Europe. They cite the example of Russia, where the in- 
troduction of a milder system has promoted civilization, and been produc- 
tive of the happiest effects; and they applaud the bolder policy of Leopold, 
which has actually lessened the number of crimes in Tuscany, by the total 
abolition of all capital punishments. 

This instructive fact is not only. authenticated by discerning travelers, 
but it is announced by the celebrated edict of the grand duke, issued so lately 
as 1786. To these ‘ht be added the example of Sweden and Denmark; 
and indeed the more closely we examine the effects of the different criminal 
codes in Europe, the more proofs we shall find to contirm this great truth, 
thatthe source of all human bth se ge lies in the impunity of the criminal, 


not in the moderation of p 
— William Bradford, 17%. 


To prevent crimes is the noblest end and aim of criminal jurisprudence; 
to 88 them is one of the means necessary for the accomp! ent of this 
noble endand aim. The impunity of an offender SAE i him to repeat 
his offenses. The witnesses of his impunity are tempted to become his dis- 
ciples in guilt. These cons’ ons form the stro’ t—some view them 
as the sole—argument for the infliction of punishments by human laws. 

There are in punishments three qualities which render them fit prevent- 
atives of crime: The first is their moderation; the second is their speediness; 
the third is their certainty. 

We are told by some writers that the number of crimes is unquestionably 
diminished by the severity of puniskments. If we inspect the 5 part 
of the criminal codes, th unwieldy buik and their ensanguined hue will 
force us to acknowledge that this opinion may plead in its favor a very high 
songu and a very extensive reception. On accurate and unbiased exam- 
ination, however, it will appear to be an opinion unfounded and pernicious, 
inconsistent with the principles of our nature and by an co! uence 
with those of wise and good government. So far as any sentimentof generous 
at i ani is suffered by a merciless code to remain among the citizens, their 
abhorrence of crimes is, by the barbarous exhibitions of humanagony, sunk 
in their commiseration of criminals. 

These barbarous exhibitions are productive of another bad effect—a latent 
and gradual, but a powerful, because a natural aversion to the laws. Can 
laws which are a natural and a just object of aversion receive a cheerful 
obedience or secure a regular and uniform execution? The expectation is 
forbidden by some of the strongest principles of the human frame. Such 
laws, while they excite the com mof society for those who Buffer, rouse 
—.— 8 against those who are active in the steps preparatory to their 
8 ings. 

When, on the other hand, punishments are moderate and mild, every one 
wili, from a sense of interest and duty, take his 7 8 5 part in detecting, in 
n in Epe, and in passing sentence on crimes, The consequence 

1 be, that mals will seldom elude the vigilance or baffle the energy of 
public justice, True it is that on some emergencies excesses of a tem 
nature may receive a sudden check from orous penalties; but their con- 
tinuance and their frequency introduce and diffuse a hardened insensibility 
among the citizens; and this insensibility, in its turn, gives occasion or pre- 
tense to the farther extension and multiplication of those penalties. us 
one de of severity opens and smooths the way for another, till, at length, 
under thespecious appearance of necessary justice, a system of cruelty is es- 
tablished by law. Such a system is calculated to eradicate all the manly 
sentiments of the soul, and to substitute in their place dispositions of the 
most depraved and degrading kind. 

But the certainty of punishments is that quality which is of the greatest 
importance, in order to constitute them fit preventives of crimes. This 
8 its 5 most merciful as well as most powerful. When 
a dete es on the commission of crime he is not so much infiu- 
enced by the lenity of the punishment as by the expectation that, in some 
way or other, he may be fortunate enough to avold it. This is cularly 
the case with him when this expectation is cherished by examples or by ex- 
perience of impunity, 

It was the saying of Solon that he had e e his system of laws by the 
combined energy of justice and strength. By this expression he meant to 
denote that laws of themselves would be of very little service unless they 
were enforced by a faithful and an effectual execution of them. The strict 
execution of every criminal law is the dictate of humanity as well as of wis- 


dom, 
—Judge Wilson, charge to d jury, United States cir- 
cuit court, Easton, Md., November 7, 1791. 


Gladly would I cooperate with any society whose object should be to pro- 
mote the abolition of every form by which the life of man can be volunt 
taken by his fellow-creature, man. Ido heartily wish and pray for the suc- 
cess of your efforts to promote the abolition of capital punishment. 

ohn Quincy Adams. 


The subject of crime and puishment has for several years received much 
attention, both in Europe and America; and it is genera!ly admitted, that dis- 


Rey aco os improvements of great practical importance have been madein 
co’ 8 
A graye question has been started, whether it would be safe toabolish alto- 
pather the punishment of death. An increasing tenderness for human life 
one of the most decided characteristics of the civilization of the day. and 
should in every proper way be cherished: Whether it can, with safety to 
the community, be carried so far as to permit the punishment of death to be 
entirely dispensed with, is a question not yet decided by em x raphe ee and 
legislators. It may deserve your consideration, whether t interesting 
question can not be brought to the test of the sure teacher, experience. An 
ent, instituted and pursured for a sufficient length of time, ht 

settle it on the side of mercy. Such a decision Would be a matter of cordial 


congratulation. 

Should whine po fie ted ensue, it would probably reconcile the public mind 
to the continued ction of capital punishment as a necessary evil. Such 
acd: uence is highly to be desired, if the provisions of the law are finally 
to remain, in substance, what they are at 3 The pardo: power 
has been intrusted to the chief magistrate; but this power was not designed 
to be one of ma or repealing law. A state of which deprives the 
executive of the support of public sentiment, in the conscientious discharge 
of his most painful duty, is much to be deplored. 

—Governor Edward Everett. 


There is no power more flattering to ambition, because there is none ofa 
higher nature, than that of dispos at will of the lives of our fellow-crea- 
tures. Accordingly no power has been more frequently or more extensively 
assumed, exe and abused. When we review the past, history seems 
to be written in letters ot blood. Until within a very short period, the trade of 
government has been butchery in mases, varied by butchery in detail. The 
whole record is a catalogue of crimes, commi for the most part under 
legal forms, and the tense of public good. In church and state it is the 
same; this power was not given to rust unused. 

That such scenes are no eee be witnessed must be attributed to changes 
similar in 7 5 — and tendency to the total abolition of capital punish- 
ment. It is because the powers of governments and of thefew have been 
greatly abridged and restricted, and particularly the very power in ques- 
tion It is because the rights of the many, and of individuals have 
better ascertained and secured, and especially the right ot lite. It is because 
the standard of morality has been raised, the occurrence of the test 
crimes prevented, by restoring in some good di , the sanctity of human 
life, not so much in the letter of the law as in public opinion, which decides 
the spirit of the law. 

Let us complete this blessed reformation by panni onward in the same 
direction which experience has already sanctioned; but let us not vainly im- 
agine that the smallest portion of a power, unn, not clearly to be 
3 terrible in its most discreet and sparing use, but capable of shroud- 

ing the whole land in mo a single abuse, may be safely trusted 
any fallible government, when by 4 back but a cen or two we ma: 
see all christendom groaning under its abuse, the soil red with carnage, an 
anever ending cry of innocent blood going up to heayen from 5 
and tens of thousands of the wisest and the best, expiating under the h. 

of the executioner those virtues which tyrants hate and fear. 
—Robert Rantoul, jr. 
Fellow-citizens, your invitation to me to attend the 3 meetings 
of the national and of the New York State societies for the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment is duly received. Under circumstances which would t 
of my attendance, it would give me 8 sure to meet you and the 
many humane citizens who be in your city on that noble occasion. 


heart is with you. 
— Vice-President Richard M. Johnson. 


The penmoh and in truth the only plausible ground, from which advo- 
cates for cap tal punishment endeavor to derive a right to infilct them, is 
the authority of thesacred Scriptures. Butas thelaws of Moses were merely 
local in their operation, it is vain to attempt to justify capital punishment 
under their authority. 

— Elisha Williams. 


Time and reflection have confirmed the opinion cherished by me fop many 
years, that in our country at least no just cause exists for the infliction of 
death punishment, and that its abolishment will be hereafter looked upon 
ence of the moral character of nations, as they successively shall blot 
it from their criminal codes. 

— Vice-President Dallas, 


I have been about thirty years in the ministry, and I have never yet dis- 
covered that the founder of Christianity has delegated to man any right to 
take away the life of his fellow-man. 

— Fater Mathew. 


At the present day the infliction of D 7 . „ is mainly confined 
to murder; and itis on that account that the chief difficulty is presented 
against its abolition. It will not, however, take many words to show that 
if capital punishment is unsuitable as a remedy for other descriptions of . 
crime, it is, above all, the most unfit to be applied as a corrective in the case 
of homicide. 

— A. B. Sampson. 


I have considered the subject ital punishment) long, patiently, and 
carefully, on Bible principles, I have deliberately adopted the opinion 
that the death penalty ought to be abolished. 

—Rev. James Murphy, 


The difficulty oe promina 8 convictions is increasing; and it is con- 
fidently anticipa! that capi hments must cease in this country, if 
for no other reason, because they can not be carried into effect. 

raf. T. C. Upham. 


The cm Aner complexion of our criminal code has long been a subject 
of comp t. Itis certainly a matter of serious concern "that capital con- 
victions are so uent—so little attention paid toa due proportion of punish- 
ment—I have confidence in your wisdom and humanity. 

When a law is treated with manifest disrespect it should either be repealed 
or better means made use of to enforce it. 

The wisdom of substituting imprisonment instead of death has been ina 
great measure realized. : 

—Gorernor George Clinton, 


Allinstitutions of government are imperfect; subject to the law of im- 
provement. tism says, No, because they are old.” A different prin- 
ciple prevails in erica. - the inte of the people increases the 

wer of the government may be abridged. 

The high reputations of our prisons has become impaired by the complaints 
ofits inhumanity. In their ment moral uence instead of severe 
55 unishment should be Sayed. 

p should be tem ness. 

Every philanthropist c to the hope that the supremacy of the laws 
will be maintained without exacting the sacrifice of life. 

— Governor Seward, 
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The experience of mankind has fully proven that a bloody code ot 
Jaws has not been the most effectual to prevent 3 growing ob- 


tal punishment, and the tive refusal of jurors to convict 


3 to ca poe 
many ces warn us that some other remedy ought to be tried. 
— Cassius M. Clay. 


The state teaches men to kill. If you destroy the gallows you carry one 
of the strong outposts of the devil. 
—Theodore Parker. 


It affords me much pleasure to observe that my own views on capital pun 
ishment are of the theme of the best men of our nation. Ihaveinevery - 
bo agen of which I have been a member pressed the subject, and used every 

ort, N and privately, to redeem my country from this barbarous 

an 


sin. vocate I have never received afes for the tion of one 
capi ch: and without reward I have defended almost to the utter 
prostra’ of my health nine-tenths of the capital cases of my circuit. As 
aj I haye condemned a convict to death, only to besi the executive 


chamber, several hundred miles from the court, to obtain 
vanity prompts this statement. No disco ent, no scoff nor scorn, so 
20984 don shall turn me back. If there is a God in Justice, so also is there 
a percy. 


—Judge Benj. F. Porter, protessor of law, University of Alabama. 


SENATE CHAMBER, February 12, 1855. 
DEAR SIR: In mse to your uiry, I leave to say that I am ha 
in an opportunity 5 bear my Bee brat cantons capital punishment. Ay 
instincts were ever against it, and from the time when, while yet a student 
of law, I read the classical report to the Legislature of Louisiana by that 
illustrious jurist, Edward Livingston, I have been constantly glad to find 
Nothing xperience since 
and Pe inter ge repugnance with which 


pardon. No 


coun’ the taking of human life is not necessary to the protection of soci- 
ety, wile it reduces the period of reformation to a narrow, fleeting span. 
en , it can not come within the province of self-defense, and is 
us 0. 
It is sad to believe that much ot the Lay’ herr in favor of the gallows ma 
be traced to three discreditable sources: t, the spirit of vengeance, whic: 
surely does 9 belong to man; secondly, unworthy timidity, as if 


a powerfulct community would be in peril, if life were not sometimes 
n by the Government; thirdly, blind obedience to the traditions of 
another age. But rack, thumbscrew, wheel, iron crown, bed of steel, and 


every instrument of barbarous torture, now rejected with horror, were once 
upheld by the same spirit of vengeance, the same timidity, and the same 
tradition of another age. 

I trust that the time is at hand when Massachusetts, turning from the vin- 
dictive gallows, will provide a comprehensive system of punishment, which 
by just penalties and privations shall deter from guilt, and ive benevo- 
lence and care shall promote the reformation of its unhappy subjects. Then, 
and not till then, our beloved Commonwealth tate the Divine jus- 
tice, which “desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he may turn 
from his wickedness and live." 

Believe me, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The punishment of offenders is perhaps the gravest responsibility of ciy- 
ilized society, and in modern times the utmost attention of the sincerest 
thinkers observers has been bestowed upon the philosophy and the phe- 
nomena of crime. In order that the laws may be both just and humane, it 
is necessary that detection and papers shall be speedy and sure, and 
also that prevention and reform shall be secured in the largest measure. The 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


ong 
Already philosophers, jurists, and statesmen in large numbers, 


ve experience in human affairs, and clo with 


consult her truest safety D 
cur, whether as a private citizen, or in a Diag cay 
intelligence and assent to the policy by which it be A enaps e 

on A. Andrew, tothe Legislature of usetts, 1861. 

I object to capital punishment because I do not think its character satis- 
factory or its results . I regard it in the first place as an ineffi- 
cient punishment. I mean b; that it is a penalty uncertain of infliction, 
and yet certainty of p hment is a greater preventive of evil than 
80 ty of punishment. This is so universally acknowledged that it needs 
no discussion. Why is the penalty uncertain of infliction? Simply because 
the tribunal that tries all these is a human tribunal; and the laws of 
the Old Testament may be as severe and imperative as possible, but the buman 
heart is kinder than all such enactments and will be pi! in all capital 
cases—in all trials where a man’s life is in 


j 
participants in verdicts o guilty where death may result; 


veness clearness of conviction 
his own mind when he knows a man’s life is hanging 
on his word. Judges will not charge as — 5 would if they knew that the 
man was to receive a punishment which could be remitted if he was after- 


wards paovas innocent, 

Capital punishment is injurious to society because the example is bad. 
You propose by your laws to teach the sanctity of human life and yet you say 
to the people of this State that under certain circumstances their lives are 


not In other w you propose toeducate the public mind so that 
men will not kill by d that you will kill. In one sentence of your 
statute yuu demand that the criminal shall reverence the sanctity of human 


ee? it. You de: of him in 

‘bearance which in the cold blood of deliberation 

ou declare you will not grant; and so the awful lesson of killing is read 
your own statute book and you give it its utmost sanction. 

I feel that I may be pleading for the life of some innocent man in whose 

destruction the defeat of the amendment may make us icipate. I pray 

2 tlemen, it you have any doubts about the matter allow those doubts 


t you on the side of mercy. 
—Thomas B. Reed, in Maine Legislature, February 19, 1869, 
The fundamental truths underlying the opinions of the dis- 
tinguished men above quoted, were stated by Marquis Beccaria, 


of Milan, at atime when codes were promulgated by the edicts of 
princes, in many countries, instead of by acts of parliaments or 
congresses. He sent his philosophical treatise forth with prom- 
ises which have been realized in many countries, by the enact- 
ment of beneficent laws based upon the principles he advo- 
cated. Shall this nation, at an early day, enjoy the blessings 
which these principles have in their adoption, conferred upon 
others? I quote his words: 


If these truths should happily force their way to the thrones of princes, 
de it known to them that they come attended by the secret wishes of all man- 
kind. Tell the king who deigns them a gracious reception that his fame 
shall outlive the glory of conquerers, and that equitable posterity will exalt 
his peaceful ‘trophies above those of a Titus, an Antonius, or a Trajan 


Leonidas C. Houk. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOHN A. CALDWELL, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF RERRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 30, 1892, 


On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon. Leonidas C. Houk, latea 
Representative from the State of Tennessee, 


Mr. CALDWELL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the death of Judge Houk we have lost a 
true friend and wise counsellor, and our country an able, wise, 
and conscientious legislator—a 2 He was endowed with 
rare intellectual ability, which had been developed by patient 
and continuous toil. He early made himself familiar with the de- 
tails of government, which, with his great ability, droll, quaint 
humor, made him oneof the mostinteresting and ablest debaters 
in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to read as my tribute to our deceased 
friend the beautiful and eloquent tribute written by the editor of 
the Eagle, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and published in that paper Ma 
26,1891. This tribute is from the pen of one who differed wit 
our late friend politically, but who appreciated his high charac- 
ter, great abilities, and istinguish services to his country. 

LEONIDAS O. HOUK. 


The death of Leonidas C. Houk removes from the stage of affairs an interest- 

1 A from the circumstances under which it occurred, 

his decease occasion widespread sorrow fimong men ofall parties. To 
the political organization with which he had been for nearly forty years 
identified it is a well nigh irreparable loss. The Republican party in the 
South poremos nomore upright, 8 aggressive and effective leader 


— 


t urdy statesman who yesterday passed away at Knoxville, Tenn. 
thin the ranks of that party there were more members of similar charac- 
ter and caliber, its potency as an agency in ee and government would 
be immeasurably augmented. U ppily, e Houk type of Republicanism 
cf tig Cos with in the territory below m and Disons Hine. 

The Republicanism of Leonidas C. Houk was the Republicanism of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Hisaffection for and allegiance to his party were implanted 
and stimulated when the y was at its best. His enlistment in its mem- 
bership was the outcome of that love of liberty which has ever eated the 
atmosphere of his native 8 Nowhere has the light of devotion to hu- 
man freedom burned more luminously than in the mountains of East Ten- 
nessee. The rous Scotch settlers of that historic section carried with 
them the same detestation of slavery and reverence for the rights of man 

ed their ancestors e 


that the highlands beyond the sea. Amid 
surroundings that tried the hearts and souls of the people he was born and 
reared. The pages of American history recall no chain of events better cal- 
culated toillustrate the heroic traits of the masses than those which occurred 
befote and during the war in the neighborhood of hishome. The State of 
Andrew Jackson succumbed reluctantly to the insidious influexcesof treason 
and secession, but even after the die of disunion was cast the eastern part of 
the Commonwealth remained faithful to the flag. Its fidelity was one of the 
chief bulwarks against the triumph of rebellion. 

Of the host who wore the Federal blue none were more valiant than the 
Unionists of East Tennessee. They were situated in the very heart of the 
conflict, They were ed with a ferocity that was appa . The fugi- 
tive black, hunted by bloodhounds, was not the objectof more intense hatred 
than that cherished for them by their lowland adversaries. So far as they 
rned the articles of war were suspended. They were unable to 

the tice, under o con- 
ditions, of the martial calling. em capture meant death or torture. 
Yet they could nomore be crushed by their determined foes than the North- 
ern line could be broken by that famous c e of Pickett on the final da: 
of Gettysburg. They upheld with unway fidelity and sublime self- 
sacrifice the banner of the stars against all comers, They maintained it in 
the reflection of their b homes, defended it amid the groans of their 
stricken brethren, and carried it triumphantly through four years of unex- 
ampled hardship to the goal of victory. They were fighting men, these 
hardy mountaineers, they never learned what it was to be di vely 
and enduringly beaten. Their political convictions carriod them to the verge 
of fanaticism. They would cheerfully have died before they would have re- 
nounced the Republican faith. 

That aman mo in this iring community would be profoundly at- 
tached to his party a nat result of his environment. Judge Houk 
clung to his convictions with a tenacity that excited the admiration alike ot 
friends and foes. Whe e war, in which he valorously participated, was 
over, he into the tumultuous contentions of partisan controversy. 
His election tothe Lej ature, to the bench, and finally to Congress followed 
in rapid succession. Every trust to which he was called by the will of his 
fellow-citizens received his faithful attention. His career in Congress was 


diligence, tac 

i+ able Telations'with his coll 
mor of nature none of the fil t 
ions. Whatever contribution he made to the brigh 


mar 
most 


lic occupati: 
was the product of a character filled with the sunshine of manl; 
cordiality. His place at the national capital will not easily be filled. 

The Republican party, if it followed the example of Judge Houk and men 
of ‘similiar character, would cease to be a sectional y: The South is 


80 against that party because its Southern leadership is, in 
the ‘unworthy of confidence, t, or toleration. From the purposes 
cherish Lincoln and the standard erected by his trusted associates that 
I as wid asthe moon and the earth. Tobe a Repub- 
lican and FF.... tern E reece, So 
a of scallawags, Poe Go adventurers, Very differentis the 
test of manhood req by Repu m re the 
party name is not ous with . Theremen of all partiesdwell 
together in relations of mutual esteem and abi good faith. To the su- 

ouk contributed by zeal- 


perior quality of Republicanism in his State Judge 
ous — constant endeavor. His efforts ir that commendable direction were 
never more earnest than at national conventions. 

With splendid eloquence and wi scorn he exposed and denounced 
the wretched creatures who, while acting as delegates, make merchandise 
of their votes. The corruption of the Southern delegates at national Re- 

ublican conventions has a abuse ever since the second candi- 

of General Grant. To abate or suppress the evil was Judge Houk's 
laudable ambition and desire. While he never succeeded in eradicating the 


wrong, he did much to modify its effects. Politics in his State and in the 


pariure ourned y 
gave “Old pices? À to the nation, and conferred upon it in after years the 
striking ties of Andrew Johnson and Parson“ Brownlow. Sor- 
untimely and tragic death will extend beyond 

y lines, and even his bitterest partisan adversary 
ay a token of remembrance upon his grave. 


cal and 


row for phi 
not hesitate to 


The Antioption Deception and State Rights. 


SPEECH 
HON. AMOS J. CUMMINGS, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 6, 1892. 


Under suspension of the Mr. HATCH, having called up the bill (H. R. 
7845) defining “options” and “futures,” imposing special taxes on dealers 
and such dealers and persons engaged in selling certain 


prodypis to obtain license, and for other purposes— 
Mr. CUMMINGS said: 2 
Mr. SPEAKER: TOM REED's Congress gave six days’ discus- 
sion to the fores bill; a Democratic Congress refuses more than 


fifteen minutes on a side for the discussion of a bill more grossly 
unconstitutional than was even the force bill, [Applause.] It 
is fit, sir, that this bill should be put through not only swiftly 
but in the darkness. It ought to be passed at the dead hour of 
night—at midnight when churchyards yawn, and hell itself 
breathes out contagion to this world.” [Prolonged applause. 
Mx. Speaker, truck, traffic, and dicker greatly i 

man from other animals. Here is the point where civilization 
begins and savagery wanes. If man could not acquire by bargain 
and exchange, he would be the most rapacious of all animals— 
an untamed robber. The word trade embraces all that relates 
to the exchange of commodities. Trade has been a fruitful sub- 
ject of legislation. Some contend that it should be free. This 
was itsnormal condition. Others say thatit should be restricted 
by penal statutes intended to narrow and direct it, such as tariff 
laws when not enacted solely for revenue. Statutes have been 
enacted to fix the price of commodities. They made it a penal 
offense to ask more than a particular price for a pig or achicken. 

Similar to these was what is known as the statute of laborers 
in England. It was intended to back the runaway serfs 
and limit the rate of wages. These statutes differ from laws 
which fix the hours of a day’s labor. They relate merely to 
measurement, like what shall constitute a yard of cloth, a cord 
of wood, or a ton of coal. Like enacting fiat money, the other 
statutes pig idee to are powerless 5 p pare 

As trade TO; , new met of carrying it on haye 
been 8 9 — laces of exchange, and new ways 
of dealing have sprung up lastly options. er ace a legiti- 
mate outcome. ey facilitate business. Operations by them 
are as rapid as the turning of adicebox. Some say they are as 
much a matter of chance. This, however, is p a mistake. 
All ae 5 are pe 3 m e 8 ol wea is w 
possible. aling in options is a matter of judgment, excep 
where cornering markets is concerned. This can be prevented 
by rules of the exchanges. It is prevented when it becomes 
detrimental. The exchanges themselves are the best judges of 


what is injurious to trade, and are best qualified to apply the 
remedy- y 
perity depends upon it. 


Every commodity will assert its own value. Human require- 
ments are inexorable. The demand will meet the supply at the 
point of adjustment warranted by the conditions. You can not 
change this law of trade by legislation. Either this is true, or 
the law of supply and demand, heretofore considered inexorable, 
is gossamer. ere is no other way to determine the value of 
an article. If coal merely had to supply Newcastle the price 
would be low. As the market widens the demand increases 
and the price advances. Trading in options is an advantage to 
the producer. It enables him to select any point that the mar- 
ket affords to dispose of his crop. ‘The transaction is done ina 
moment. Hecan make it without leaving his fireside. Theas- 
sertion that this method of trade depresses prices is absurd. 
The vagary is dispelled the instant you reflect that it takes two 
to make a b in. The buyer is as keen as the seller,and the 
seller will become a buyer the moment he sees he is wrong. 

Option-dealing certainly stimulates trade. Anything that stim- 
ulates trade is far more likely to pas prices up than to put them 
down. When markets are dull the seller may suck his thumbs. 
In the language of Solomon, It is naught, it is naught, saith 
the buyer, but when he goeth his way he boasteth.” 

The report of the Committee on Agriculture on this bill makes 
the complaint that by means of options foreigners overload our 
markets with short sales. If this be true, so much the better. 
A market oversold is certainly short of the commodity dealt in. 
A day of reckoning must come, and with it comes the oppor- 
tunity of the producer. . It is the consumer and the daring speo- 
ulator who is out in his reckoning, who must then suffer. 

A stagnant market is like aseainadead calm. It forwards 
and returns no consignments. Like the sea, markets are sub- 
j to tempests. But must there bə no mere winds because 

urricanes may come? Must there be no ships because some 
are stranded? Must there be no dealings because there are 
fluctuations? Life and death are not more natural; yet who will 
contend that existence is a failure? Commerce is the partner 
of winds and waves. Itis subject to like vicissitudes and should 
be as free. All are governed by determinats laws, working out 
beneficial results. 

But suppose the dealing in options is as pernicious as the re- 
port of the Committee on Agriculture would have us believe. Sup- 
pose the pestilent bear, whom the committee seems to regard as 
the producer's enemy, is too much for the noble bull, his infer- 
ential friend. How is the bear to be driven off? The exchanges, 
where it is asserted the iniquity thrives, are incorporated by the 
States. They are authorized to make their own rules and by- 
laws. They regulate the conduct of their members, the char- 
acter of their contracts, and their methods of dealing. Is not 
all this strictly within the police power of the States, and is not 
that power, under our system, exclusive in the States and in- 


Then by what authority do you interfere with it? Allowing 
that the committee can justify itself in overstepping the rules of 
the House and usurping the power of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, how can it overstep State boundaries and us the 
police power of the States? How dare you meddle with rights 
absolutely under the guardianship of the States? Are they not 
competent to regulate their own affairs, and especially methods 
of traffic between their citizens? Is not this fundamental in our 
system? Their police power was reserved when the Constitu- 
tion was formed. It is organic—that power by which each State 
conforms and effectuatesits scheme of social and political ethics. 
Itembraces all that is meant by the words home rule.” It is 
older than our Government, and it is the vitality of the States. 
It is the one shrine whose permanent invasion will not be per- 
mitted. When you lay your hands upon it you pass the danger 
line between State and national jurisdiction. 

This bill is therefore a low attempt to circumvent the constitu- 
tion. It wipes out not only State boundaries, but it interferes 
with the private rights of citizens. If you can regulate the man- 


“violate? 


ner of ing private contracts in the States, what can you not 
do? States pass their own usury laws and all laws respecting 
contracts. ho gave you the power to rob them of-this right? 


Why doyouinterfere? Have they asked yourassistance? Have 
they become impotent? Can they not regulate their own affairs? 
Can they not govern their own citizens? The constitution gives 
Congress the power to regulate commerce among the States, 
but where doesit get the power to regulate private dicker within 
the States? The power of Congress to re te commerce among 
the States is like that superior power by every com- 
munity to preserve order. It will not interfere with the domes- 
tic ment cf families until some one becomes so unruly 
as to disturb the general peace. This can not be made to apply 
to a traffic made lawful by the States for the general welfare. 
True, Congress licenses dealers and taxes commodities, such as 


ey are constantly engaged in trade. Their pros- | whisky and tobacco, but it neither taxes nor interferes with 


bargains in them nor tries in any way to regulate the manner of 
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dealing: It makes a distinction between wholesale and retail 
dealers, but it never interferes with the terms of sale. The 
power to do so, if it exists, is wholly municipal and beyond the 
reach of Congress. 

The fugitive slave law had a cautiously expressed warrant for 
it in the Constitution. It was upheld by the national courts, but 
it trespassed upon the police power of the States. Some of the 
States would not endure it. We all know what came of it. For 
the Union to interfere with the local authority of the States is 
the one thing that the Anglo-Saxon race will not submit to. 
This has been demonstrated so often and at such sacrifices that 
it ought to be accepted asa truism. Tradition, law, and custom 
are all against it. It displaces the pivot of our national adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, in law and in reason fraud vitiates all » 
The essence of fraud is the lie it carriesin its bosom. Of all de- 
moralizing influences chicane in legislation is the most repre- 
hensible and the most degrading. This bill crept into place on 
the Calendar with a brazen lie upon its front. It is steeped in 
duplicity. It was first brought up under cover of a motion togo 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of bills raising revenue. The report ac- 
companying it says that its first object is to obtain revenue. 

Is there a member of this House, is there a human being any- 
where who does not know that this pretense is false, and not 
only false, but designedly false and grossly surreptitious? So 
false is it, sir, that this House ought to turn crimson that one of 
its committees should bring it in here for serious consideration. 
If the object is to raise revenue, why did the bill not come from 
the Ways and Means Committee? t has the Committee on 
Agriculture to do with the raising of revenue? The rules define 
its powers, and the raising of revenue is not among them. It 
impudently usurps this power in violation of the rules of the 
House and in the face of allits practice. If the bill is for reve- 
nue, how much and what for, and why do you seek to kill the 
business from which the revenue is to come? 

The report itself declares its own infamy. It says that its ob- 
ject is to raise revenue, yet in every section, paragraph, and 
line it shows that its real object is to destroy the business from 
which it is to be derived. It calles the business “immoral,” 
t vicious,” “ baneful,” “harmful,” and ‘‘unnatural,” and then 
has the hardihood to say that it will license it for a price, and 
that it believes that it will ‘‘insure a considerable amount of 
revenue.” Mr. S. er, if the committee is to be believed, a 
revenue thus derived ought to be used to erect and support an 
infirmary for imbecile and ire legislators. ] 

But, sir, the requirements of the measure are such that no hu- 
man being can be so daft as to believe that it will ever raise a 
cent of revenue. The trickery is confessed. How can any man 
further it and hold up his head? If made a law, the Constitution 
ought never to be named in this House except in derision. Sir, 
every member of this Congress who votes for this bill swallows 
down the lie that its main object is revenue, and swallows it 
whole; and when he has got that down he must deal with sub- 
terfuges in comparison with which downright dying seems harm- 
less. The bill reeks with shame and drips with false pretenses. 

So much for what is said to be the primary object of the bill. 
Let us look at its alleged secondary objects. I quote from the 
report of the committee: 


Second. To relieve the producer of the destructive competition to which 
he is now subj y the offering, upon the exchanges, of table quan- 
tities of flat or fictitious products by those who do not own and have not ac- 
qua the re to the future possession of the articles which they pretend 
to offer and se 

Third. To restore to the law of supply and demand that free action which 
has been destroyed by the practice of “short selling; which practice has, 
of recent years, become the one mode of determining the price of such agri- 
cultural staples as can be graded, while the ordinary methods of commerce 
are found to suffice for those which can not. By the practice of short sell- 

now so common upon the ex where not to exceed one-tenth 
of the grown is marketed, prices are determined for the entire product 
and often months in advance of the sowing of the seed (this is es ly 
true of the staple product of Southern plantations), thus despo: the 
farmer and planter of that voice in fixing the to be received for the 
product of labor and capital which is accorded to other producers. 

Fourth. That market quotations, now made by the limitless offers of flat 
products by the “short seller,“ regardless of the value of or the volume of 
actual product in existence, may again be determined by the offerings of 
real product by the owners thereof or by those who have acquired fromsuch 
owner the right to the . of the articles offered, and thereby 
5 . — to the amount actually existent the offerings of the staple products 

e farm. 


Look at it. How the ears of the ass are exposed. Havin 
averred that yonr object is to raise revenue, you propose to doit 
by licensing the very oping, yen describe and which you plainl 
mean to prevent. Analyze the bill. Take off the skin in whi 
it is wrapped, and see itsenormity revealed. It is really a penal 
statute, and the licenseisimposed by . It virtually 
puts licenses in the form of penalties. oever before heard of 


a penalty coming before the offense? Worse than this, whoever 
before heard of licensing an offense to secure the penalty for com- 


mitting it? Tetzel and his indulgences are nowhere in compari- 
son with such a proposition. 

Sir, was this committes trying to impose on itself or on the 
House, or on both, and on the whole world besides? 

If there are wrongs to be righted I am for righting them, but 
I want to know what they really are and how you seriously pro- 
pose to right them. You certainly can never do it by licensing 
them, nor can you cheat the world by pretending to do what you 
do not mean todo, You say you mean to inhibit the practice of 
dealing in options, and yet by your bill you affect to make it 
lawful. If exchanges are pernicious, and we have the power, I 
am as ready to strike them down as any one; but first let it be 
made to a r that they are pernicious and that we have the 

wer, This report does not show it, nor, in my opinion, can it 

shown. The bill simply disgraces legislation and makes stat- 
utes contemptible. And the report is the illegitimate parent of 
an illegitimate monstrosity Itdenounces “ dealings in phantom 
commodities,” as it calls them, and gravely proposes to license 
them in its bill. And to do this you eg over State bound- 
aries, cheat the Constitution, pervert legislation, and turn our 
whole system topsy-turvy. 

You say that the farmers ask for the passage of this bill. I 
do not believe it—not with their eyes open. I do not believe 
that any farmer asks for the of any law that carries a 
araon lie on its forehead and shelters low subterfuges in its 


y. 

But, sir, this report makesa strange distinction in designating 
the offenses of option dealing. All its malevolence seems to be 
aimed at the short seller. No censure is placed upon the long 
buyer. The short seller, who sells what he has not got and 
what he does not expect to deliver, seems to be an imp of dark- 
ness; the long buyer, who buys what he does not want and never 
expects to get, is presumably an angel of light. The plain infer- 
ancs is that the short seller depresses prices and the long buyer 
enhances them. If this is true, one lessens the price of bread 
and the other increases it. 

The great struggle of mankind in this world is to get bread. 
Yet this committee lashes the man who lowers the price of bread, 
and has no word of censure for the one who creates distress by 
mang it to famine prices. Sir, within half a century flour went 
to such a price in the city of New York that want broke loose, 
tore open the warehouses, and made thestreet knee-deep with it. 

The action of this committee is calculated to produce war be- 
tween the producer and the consumer—war founded upon self- 
interest, the keenest of all sources of resentment. Nothing can 
be more monstrous. Yet the intent of the committee is plain. 
It desires to raise the price of pork and grain, and of other pro- 
ducts. To accomplish its ends it would undoubtedly have ex- 
empted the long buyer from penalty if it were possible. It found 
it impossible, for if there were no short sellers there could be 
no lang buyers. 

Mr. Speaker, there are two strings to this bow. You can not 
upset the ‘conditions that surround trade by legislation. You 
can not make its benefits one-sided. There is not a trace of affec- 
tion in either the bill or the report for the consumer, the me- 
chanic, the artisan, the operative, or the laborer. The shabb: 
pretense that by raising the price of food and clothing you w 
enhance their prosperity pet ts intelligence. The wholestrug- 
gle of their lives is to obtain these things. Do you think you 
can convince them that itis for their interest to have them dear? 
Why, in some countries and cities there are municipal regula- 
tions forbidding bakers from anng more than a certain price for 
bread. They are deemed essential; otherwise labor would sack 
the bakeries. 

In time of famine, if the committee is right, short sellers would 
be ministering angels to the hungry—God’s greatest bounty. 
Manna from heavenalone would be more welcome. Letmeread 
an extract from a New York newspaper to show that there are 
other wants and other necessities aside from those of the pro- 
ducer. They seem to have been overlooked by the committee, 
but they force themselves upon my attention: 

The block which has the biggest population in the United States, and 
probably in the world, is bounded venues B and C, Second and Third 
streets. Itis the beget in ke district of the twelfth assembly, and 

1 citizens and 1,271 


hasa Ecce re ie of 2, aliens, over 3,500 in all. But the 
block bounded by Ridge and Pitt, Houston and Stanton streets has more 


0. 
Where Avenue O starts north from Houston street, which is the foundation 
for the lettered avenues on the east side, is the most . — settled uaa pars of 
New York. A ato Die pon ated as densely as this neighbor: would 
contain half a on people. The whole city, if asdensely populated, could 
be crowded into a 2 miles square. 
There are nine blocks here with a 8 of 24,000, and they are all 
x ock is as big as a cross-town brown- 
population here is at the rate of Halt a million to the square 
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Open your eyes, Here are 200,000 working men, women, and 
children “set be Ge space far less than an average farm in the 
West or South, ig ting for existence. They are in a ceaseless 
struggle for bread. They work night and day, notin the open 
country, with the breezes of Heaven fanning their sweating 
brows, but in stifling tenements and ill-ventilated manufacto- 
ries, where their shortened lives are ever in angor, They take 
your products at the prices. They must have them. If 
the producers raise the price of bread and meat upon them, that 
is their business. But why do you want to assist them in doing 
so? Why do you try to add to the misery of these poor people? 
Why does this committee, with the grasp of a miser, seem de- 
termined to force the life blood from them? a 
Sir, such legislation, if it could effect its purpose, would be 
simply izhuman. It would be diabolism. If you can take any 
measures tp raise the price of bread, meat, and clothing, you can 
lower it in the same way. Thank God, you can do neither. The 
Constitution debars you from intermed: Humanity itself 
for biſis it. If enacted into a law, no court in the land would up- 
hold for an instant. a 

Sir, the laws of trade are N than such puny attempts at 
legislation. Leave trade to itself and it will provide its own 
markets and work out its beneficent mission. 

Complaint is often made of overproduction. That this makes 
a glut in localities is undoubted; but if there were exchanges 

th facilities to supply the whole world, there would be more 
danger of a dearth than of overabundance. There is always 
famine on some part of the globe. Therefore there can bə no 
more encouraging sign for the producer and the trader, too, 
than that foreigners enter our markets and aid us in unloading 
them and supplying distant countries from our surplus. 

It may seem strange, but it is true, that the Southern States, 
just entering upon a new existence, are surcharged with re- 
sources and oppressed with abundance. The wealth of their 
mines and the productions of their soil are pleading for markets. 
They are inundated with blessings, while other countries are 
distressed. They are famishing, not for supplies, but for outlets. 

Exchanges alone can furnish these. If unhindered they will 
multiply as ponor gives them business and makes them 
profitable. To assert that they hinder production or injure the 
producer is idfotic. You lessen the field for the sale of agricul- 
tural . by striking at them. And what a blow you strike, 
not only at the exch but at individual rights, in the tenth 
section of your bill. a person, knowing where he can dispose 
of the commodities mentioned in the third section, shall contract 
to sell them to another and then complete his purchase and sale 
before he has paid $1,000 for a license and complied with the 
other provisions of the bill, which are next to impossible, he can 
under the tenth section, if it become a law, be made to pay afine 
of $20,000 and be imprisoned for ten years. 

Now, how will this work? Here it is in a nutshell. A farm- 
hand knows where hecan buy a barrel oF ieee just salted for $8. 
Possibly he has assisted in salting it. He meets a man who is 
willing to give $10 for it, and sells it to him. He then buys the 

rk from his employer and delivers it, netting $2 for himself. 

or this little transaction, under this bill, he is to be treated like 
a ea ly an. He may be imprisoned for ten years and be 
fined $20,000. He has sold what he did not have, but what he 
afterwards acquired. He has unwittingly been dealing in op- 
tions, and he must pay the penalty. 

How can any member of this House, under the lying pretense 
that it is for revenue, vote for such an infamy? 

Sir, the right to make a contract is fundamental: It is in- 
cluded in the inalienable rights enshrined in the Declaration of 
Independence, the right to pursue happiness, to woo prosperity, 
to make advancement, to acquire. It is the emancipation of 
youth when it becomes adult. The new right it has is the right 
of contract. The States are forbidden by the Constitution to 
make laws impairing the obligation of contracts. A man has the 
right to truck, traffic, and dicker according tohis own judgment 
and for his own profit. If it is criminal or injurious to public 
interests why not stop it by direct enactment instead of over- 
whelming it under the n of licensing it? 

There is a sort of gamble in every speculation, but shall there 
be no transactions because there are risks? Shall there bə no 
enterprises because there are failures? If you want to stop spec- 
ulation why not forbid the purchase of town lots or of pig iron 
for arise? Why not stop traffic altogether, except where a pro- 
ducer can get a price satisfactory to himself? Why not passa 
law that there be no sellers except producers, and no buyers ex- 
cept consumers? Why not forbid speculation entirely? This 
would seem to meet the difficulty over which you are worry- 
ing. Lou are either skating on thin ice or wading in deep water 
when you try to treat trade and dicker as an offense. Talk of 
„phantom products.” It will prove“ 3 legislation. 

Re evotes one whole chapter 


his Toilers of the Sea, Victor Hugo 


to hypocrisy. On reading it you would suppose that the genius 
of the great Frenchman had compassed the subject. But if he 
could have had this pretended revenue bill before him he would 
have either prolonged the chapter or added another on this spe- 
cial variety. Undoubtedly he would have designated it phan- 
tom-hypocrisy ” or “hypocrisy in phantoms.” 

Sir, it is meet that a statute that professes to tax phantoms 
should be a tissue of lies. 

I have heard that there are great lawyers in this House pre- 
parod, if op rtunity offers, to demonstrate the propriety and 

tness of phantom 5 I am not a lawyer, but I 
will 1 Haten to them, for I venture to say that since Deid- 
rich Knickerbocker’s account of creation nothing has been pro- 
duced so uniquely interesting as will be this wonderful wrestling 
with legislative phantoms. 

It is said that 20,000 of St. Anthony’s devils could dance a sara- 
band 58 the point of a cambric needle without incommoding 
each other. If these lawyerscan wriggle their way through the 
network devised by the framers of our Government to prevent 
this sort of mischief, and come out flourishing this bill whole 
and untorn, they can go through the dance with the devils and 
create no confusion. 

_Walking is said to be a succession of fallsand recoveries. All 
kinds of human progress is something like walking. But to try 
to make headway in government by measures like this is like 
giving an Apache a bottle of tangle-foot whisky to fit him fora 
race, 

Mr. Speaker, the report and the bill are indeed surprising; 
but far more surprising will be the vote taken in the House if 
the bill becomes alaw. The Confederacy fought four years be- 
cause it feared the invasion of State supremacy in affairs purely 
local. This was its main complaint. Yetitis claimed that this 
bill which tears down these barriers will get the vote of the de- 
funct Confederacy. If so, it should awake from their eternal 
sleep Stonewall Jackson, Albert Sidney Johnston, A. P. Hill, 
and other great generals, who lost their lives in defense of what 
they believed to be State supremacy in affairs purely local. It 
ought to send a tremor through the uncoffined bones of hundreds 
of thousands of Confederate soldiers. If this bill can march over 
State lines, they died for a phantom. So strong were they then 
for State rights that they would have broken up the Union to se- 
cure them. Verilya revolution has been effected. Now that the 
Union is secure you would wips out State rights altogether and 
make usa consolidated government under pretense of raising rev- 
enue. You might as well pass a law requiring each State Legis- 
lature to pay the Federal Government $1,000 for every law it 
enacts. It would not be more absurd. These exchanges are the 
offspring of the State Legislatures. If you can tax the offspring 
why not the parent? You are at war with the whole scheme of 
social, material, and political life. You are arresting progress 
and taking the back track on civilization. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it may be after all that I am mistaken. 
It may be that those who flout the Constitution as a bugbear 
are right. It may be that we have either outgrown it or out- 
lived it, and that our oaths to support it are but empty sound. 
But if we are to cut loose from it and range a shoreless ocean 
without a chart, let us at least do it with dignity and not by an 
act which would indicate that in our habit of foreswearing it 
we had become so addicted to falsehood that we can not abide 
without it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to the Houses for gracionsly per- 
mitting me to extend my remarks. 


Options and Futures. 


: SPEECH 
HON. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 7845) d “options ™ and “futures,” imposing spec: 
taxes on dealers therein, and requiring such dealers and persons engagi 
in selling certain products to obtain license, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WARNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Though the bill before us is voluminous, its 
essential features can be briefly stated. 

A SUMMARY OF THE BILL. 

1. “Options” are defined as contracts, the parties whereto 
acquire the right to deliver at a future time cotton, grain, pork, 
or other productions mentioned, without, however,entering into 
any obligation actually so to deliver them. 
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2. Futures“ are defined as contracts for the sale and delivery 
ata future time of any of the products mentioned, which at the 
time of the contract the seller does not own. 

3. Both options and futures are prohibited except to those who 
shall first pay an annual license of $1,000, and shall, in addi- 
tion, pay a tax upon each contract, proportioned to the quantit, 
involyed—5 cents per pound upon cotton, hops, pork, etc., an 
20 cents per bushel in case of grain. 

4, Contracts to which either the Government or the grower 
or producer of the article contracted for is a party, or for the 
delivery to a farmer or planter of supplies for him, are especially 


8 
5. Elaborate provisions are made for carrying the law into ef- 


ITS INCONSISTENCY. 
In the first place, sir, this billis characterized by the consist- 
ency which by the same clause should prohibit gambling hells 
and schoolhouses. The options“ referred to involve no obli- 
gation except to pay the stakes lost on a wager; the“ futures” 
referred to are, on the other hand, definite contracts for the ac- 
tual delivery of the 8 involved. A similar confusion of 
ideas is also suggested by its use of the term“ options.“ Such is 
not the term by which the gambling contracts in question are 
ordinarily known. By those familiar with them the latter are 
termed puts and calls” or 8 The term option,“ 
far from referring generally to gambling contracts, is the term 
used to express the expedient by which futures“ are in large 
measure relieved of speculative risks. Originally futures pro- 
vided for delivery upon a specified day. It was found, on the 
one hand, that this facilitated the operations of those who used 
them as a preparation for cornering the market, and, on the 
other hand, that the legitimate uses of contracts for future de- 
livery could generally be subserved, provided the one who ex- 
ted the delivery could be certain of receiving within some 
efinite month the product contracted for. In order, there- 
fore, to protect the seller against an attempt to corner against 
him for a single day the supply of the article in question at 
the particular place where he had to deliver it, there is now 
generally inserted in contracts for futures used by exchanges a 
clause providing that the delivery shall be at such time within 
a given month named as, upon a given number of days’ notice, the 
seller may choose to designate. The result is that the possibili- 
ties of cornering the market against sellers are thus greatly re- 
duced and the speculative feature of such contracts greatly di- 
minished. Such contracts for future delivery—now the ordinary 
one—are called ‘‘seller’s options“ for the month named. This 
means, not that the seller has any option as to whether he shall de- 
liver the articles sold, but that he is at liberty to choose the time 
within the month at which he shall tenderit. In the case where 
a more definite arrangement is necessary, special contracts are, 
of course, frequently made for delivery on a specified date; but 
they form no considerable factor of the total transactions, and are 
in fact but little used for purposes of speculation. 
FUTURES ARE LEGITIMATE. 

If this bill effected merely“ puts and calls,” which it includes 
under the misnomer of options,“ the question would simply be 
how much should be attempted by legislation. They are out- 
laws, and no one would defend them. 

But with futures“ it is different. They are the basis of the 
great mass of the legitimate business of the marketing and con- 
sumption of the products affected—especially of those involved 
in our great export trade. To interfere with ‘‘futures” will not 
merely hamper our manufactures, but place our country at a dis- 
advantage in disposing of its products, as compared with other 
countries of the world. 

Since this bill has been mooted,I have been surprised at the 
suggestion, which has been made by one after another of my 
colleagues as though it was an argument—‘ why, sir, all this 
bill wants to do is to prevent people selling what they do not 
own.” That is just the trouble, sir, and that is the reason why 
Tam oppoosa toit. For,unless I have wrongly read the story 
of the development of commercial and industrial progress, this 
development is characterized by greater and greater division of 
labor and risk, so thatif there is any one essential feature of 
conservative business as now conducted it is this, that by uni- 
versal arrangement for mutual benefit each individual makes 
his profit by assuming the risks with which he is best acquainted 
or which he can most easily control, and by guaranteeing his 
fellowmen against the risks with which they are less acquainted. 
For example, if a savage wishes to build a hut, he does it, or 
makes his wife do it, with the materials that he finds at hand. 
But when a civilized man wants a house, he has an architect to 
make him a plan and draws up specifications; then he sends it 
to contractors who send in their bids, the most favorable of 
which he accepts. At the time they bid not one of these con- 
tractors has a foot of timber, a single one of the brick, or a pound 


fect. 


of the nails from which he expects, in case his bid is accepted, 
to build the house. In other words, when a civilized man wants 
a house he buys a “future” in houses, deliverable at a date 
months or years ahead, from the man whose business or experi- 
ence makes the risk involved in selling such a future much less 
than to the one who wants a house, should he attempt to provide 
the material himself as it is needed. In other words, just as the 
owner buys, so the contractor sells a future“ in a house. This 
method of dealing is practically universal. Not merely the ar- 
ticles mentioned in this bill, but iron, copper, tin, cotton goods, 
butter, hops, freights, and exchange are regularly and com- 
monly contracted for long in advance by those who thus are en- 
abled to make definite provisions for the particular industry in 
which they are engaged. Lines of cloths are sold in the same 
way long before their manufacture. Building materials are thus 
contracted for before the timber is hewn or the clay dug. That 
the gentlemen who are pressing this bill have not heard of them 
and do not provide against them, if future contracts are inju- 
rious, simply shows how little they are acquainted with the uni- 
versal ten: 1 of civilized business. That they have selected 
the cases which are best known and most universally practiced 
simply shows to me, sir, that in their misinformation they have 
so drawn their bill as to apply it to the very cases in which, on ac- 
count of the market being universal and the information as to 
the supply and demand being most easily and promptly secured, 
the possible good to be done by such a bill, even upon their own 
assumption is the least, and the certain interference with legit- 
mate business the greatest possible. 
FUTURES IN COTTON. 

Take the case of cotton. It would be hard to devise any 
measure more effective than this bill to demoralize the whole 
business of cotton manufacturing in this country, and, not merel 
to reduce the price of cotton here, but to make it the football 
of a few capitalists. Ido not suppose, sir, that any of my friends 
here are ignorant of the way in which the great manufacturers 
procure their cotton. But this bill is apparently drawn on the 
assumption that they first goand buy their cotton and then weave 
it into cloth, and then take their cloth to see if they can find a 
market forit. It is needless to ay that such is not the practice. 
There are, of course, many details as to which manufacturers 
differ. But the general course is something like this. The 
manufacturer has become every year ons who devotes himself 
mo:e exclusively and successfully to the business of manufac- 
turing, his working capital in largs part being supplied and his 
goods in larger part marketed by his factors in commercial 
centers, who have control of the product of his mills. In pre- 
paring for his future business a manufacturer makes a contract 
with the city factor something like this: He contracts to deliver 
to the factor say 3,000,000 yards of a given kind of cotton cloth 
at the rate of 250,000 yards per month, the first delivery to 
be made, say four months from date and the last one in the 
fifteenth month after the contract, the factor advancing the 
manufacturer in turn at the rate, say of 5 cents per yard upon 
each yard to be delivered—advances to be made, say not more 
than three months in advance of deliveries—the factor in turn 
to have control, either of the whole product of the mill, or of 
that part of it to be disposed of in his city, and to market it 
at the best terms possible, not less favorable than a minimum 
fixed, and to receive in addition interest at a fixed rate upon 
the balance of current advances, and a commission of a certain 
per cent upon the proceeds of goods marketed. Such a con- 
tract having been entered into, the manufacturer has closed 
arrangements, both for marketing his goods and for working 
capital during the next fifteen months. There remain two fac- 
tors he has yet to consider. First, the actual manufacture, and 
second, the cost of the raw material, cotton, which he has to 
use. As to its manufacture, that is peculiarly the business with 
which he is best acquainted, and the risks of which he can, 
therefore, most safely take. As to the other, the supply of raw 
material, that is something against which he wishes to insure 
himself as far ahead as possible. He does this by going into the 
market and buying a contract for the future delivery to him, 
during the months when he expects to use it, of the amount of 
cotton he requires. He is obliged to pay down but a small mar- 
gin, and as fast as he shall need the cotton will receive it and 
pay for it with the advances already arranged for with his fac- 
tor, thus practically insuring himself against risk, and putting 
his business on the most conservative basis possible. 

If my friends should go to this manufacturer and attempt to 
explain to him that this law was intended to prevent specula- 
tion in the future price of cotton, he would most emphatically 
answer them: * y, gentlemen, that is just what this law 
would force me to undertake. I do not want to speculate in cot- 
ton. I want to insure my business upon every side possible and 
reduce its risks to the one part of it in which I am an expert. 
You propose, however, to prevent m- from making my contract 
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to furnish goods at long distances ahead in the future—the onl 
terms under which my business can be carried on-unless, inad- 
dition to the risk of manufacture, I am also willing either to tie 
up at once the amount of capital required to purchase my whole 
ek and to pay for storing and insuring it until I need it, or to 
run the risk of the price of cotton when I shall be ready to use 
it. Ican not stand this. I have not the capital, and I have no 
wish for such speculation.” ~ 75 
This, sir, is no fancy sketch. I hold in my hands the petition, 
which I now send to the Clerk’s desk to have read, not of specu- 
lators and gamblers, but of the largest cotton consumers on the 
American continent, the manufacturers, upon the prosperity 
of whose business and upon the facilities they enjoy for increas- 
ing their product and extending the market for their goods de- 
nds the prosperity, not merely of the workingmen of the 
orth and East, but of the plantersof the South and West, whose 
products they use. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
To the honorable the House of Representatives of the UVuited States: 
i orl te . inst N — of House of Re ta- 
Are bill No. 7845, tow before Your honorable BOY: taxing purchases and 
and hog products for future delivery, or any other bill 


posed to this legislation, if for no other reason, because it places 
restrictions upon legitimate transactions, as well as upon the the ula- 
tive tr ons on the ex and boards of e. It precludes the 
making of acontract for future delivery of the articles named by anyone 
tor any 9 adicense and supervision. 


c Mills, H Saltonstall, treasurer, Lawrence; Dwight 
Manufactur! mpany, J. Howard Nichols, treasurer, Chic- 
opee; Great Manufact Com: J. Howard Nichols, 


treasurer, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Stark. Mills, by Edmund Dwight, treasurer, 
LM. 1 97 . — 
turing Com ‘ht, treasurer, Waltham, 
Mass.; Mi mpany, by H. tockton, 
‘anufact: 


treasurer, Biddeford, Me.; Tremont an 


> 
fold by A. S. Corel, treasurer; Atlantic Co 5 
John ; ory Cotton Mills, by C. 

, treasurer; Chicopee Man Company, by J. 
H. Sawyer, treasurer; Newmarket Manufacturing 8 
by J. Sawyer, treasurer; Androscoggin Mills. by Geo. F. 
byan, treasurer; Columbian 5 8 by 
Geo. F. 3 treasurer; Otis Company, eo. F. Fabyan, 
treasurer; orndyke Company, er Olson, treasurer; 
Cordes Mills, Peder Olson, treasurer; Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, Charles G. Lovering, treasurer; Whittenton Manufac- 
* Company, Charles G. Lovering, treasurer; Boot Cot- 
ton , Eliot G. Clark, treasurer; Everett Mills, by Geo. S. 
Silsbee, treasurer; York Manufacturing Company, by Geo. 
S. Silsbee, treasurer; S Cotton Mills, by Wm. D. 


Wheelright, president, Springvale, Me. 

Mr. WARNER. To the exact extent to which the business of 
these manufacturers shall be incommoded, to that precise extent 
it will be thrown into the hands of those who are willing to use 
their captial, not merely for manufacturing, but in 3 be- 
tween the producer and the consumer and extorting aprofit from 
both, protected, as they would be, by this law against the compe- 
tition of the capital infinitely greater than theirown, which will 
continue to e a market for cotton goods and a demand for raw 
cotton so long as it is permitted to do so under the conservative 
conditions developed by the experience of these business men 
themselver. 

It is easy to see from the foregoing how demoralizing the en- 
actment of this bill would be to the cotton-manufacturers of our 
own country. And, since the conditions of cotton-manufactur- 
ing are similar throughout the world, the result would be to give 
foreign manufacturers a decided advantage over our own in this 
business, of which this country should be (and is fast becoming) 
the world's center. 

FUTURES IN EXPORT TRADE. 

The case, however, becomes a still more serious one when we 
consider the conditions under which almost our entire export 
trade in farm products is conducted, and how seriously it would 
be interfered with by any provision against futures. The stand- 
ard method by which a market for American produce is found 
abroad is through firm offers,” as follows: 

At the close of change at New York, or any other city in which 
he does business, the American export broker cables to his cor- 
respondents across the water—frequently hundreds in number— 
firm offers,” each of certain quantities of uce at a stated 
price. These offersare good if accepted wi a definite time— 

enerally twenty-four hours, or by noon here of the day follow- 
85 This involves taking the one business risk with which the 
American exporter is acquainted and which he can most safely 
assume—that of the market for the next twenty-four hours. He 
has carefully scanned all news that affects the supply and demand 
for the product in which he deals. His agents throughout the 
West and South have 1 him that very afternoon the 
very latest data they have been able to obtain, and he thereupon 
makes the offers through which he hopes to market American 


roduce. His foreign correspondent knows but little of the con- 
itions which may affect the price here and has neither the 
means nor the wish to keep track of them. He is, however, in- 


terested in pon flour to some contractor who wishes to close 
contracts wi e bakers of a great city, pork and beef to the 
purveyor of some great continental army, tobacco to the agents 
of a government monopoly; or he may have other subcorrespon- 
dents in little towns in the European states where he does busi- 
ness to whom he in turn makes offers. 

The net result is that on the following day the American ex- 
porter or export broker may receive acceptances of some of his 
offers. Upon receipt of these he immediately goes upon! change“ 
and pure to cover, his offers having n made at a rate 
which, though acceptable to the foreigner, has been sufficient to 
compensate him for the risk in thus waiting upon the market. 
The special advantage of this plan is that it enables the enter- 
posing business man with a comparatively small amount of cap- 

tal to secure in the most energetic ey a market for every 
American product in every quarter of the world where he sus- 
pects he may be able to sell it. If he were not allowed to do this 
and thus to close his sales before he shall have made his pur- 
chases the result would be either that he would be unable to offer 
American produce ina twentieth of the quarters in which he 
actually does do so, or that he would be compelled to buy in ad- 
vance perhaps twenty times as much as he could possibly expect 
to sell, and thus keep locked up at a ruinous expense for storage 
and interest twenty times as much property and capital as are 
now necessary to transact his business. This would mean just 
so much more expense to be paid by someone between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, and would have the same effect as an 
exorbitant railroad charge between the wheat fields and New 
York. And inasmuchas this is the method of business in which 
compete with ourselves the exporters of Russia and India and 
the Argentine, who would not affected by any law we can 
make, the result would be that to forbid à futures and 
thereby to stop the use of ‘‘firm offers” in our export trade 
would utterly cripple that trade as now carried on and give the 
exporters from rival wheat-producing countries an important 
advantage over our own in marketing their produce. The same 
is the case with every product enumerated in this bill, as well 
as with a score of others omitted from its provisions. 

FUTURES ATTRACT INVESTMENTS OF CAPITAL IN PRODUCE. 

There is another general consideration—the fact that the 
presentsystem of de g in futures attracts investment of capi- 
tal. For example, ifa New Yorker has paid in to him $10,000, 
for which he has no special investment ready, it is simply incon- 
ceivable how uneasy he is until he has found some place to put 
it. As a matter of fact, what he does is to call upon his firm of 
brokers, who are probably members of all the different ex- 
changes, and advise with them as to what is the best purchase, 
knowin, 8 well that he must take somewhat of a risk, 
but pio | ent—as is the fact—thatin the long run, storage, in- 
terest, and insurance oe are repaid to the man who is will- 
ing to incur them in handling produce. Taking the best advice 
he can get, he buys, let us say, a future in cotton mat next 
November—knowing that whenever he wants his money he can 
find an instant sale for what he has so purchased, and that his 
only risk, compensated by a greater probability of profit, is the 
fluctuation of prices between the time he buys and that at which 
he chooses to sell. The very next week, it may be, afriend asks 
him for a loanof$10,000 upon good collateral. He thereupon in- 
structs his broker to sell the future in which his money has been 
invested, and thereupon loans to his friend at a fixed rate of ſnter- 
est the funds thus released. In other words, the present system 
of dealing in futures has made the wheat, the cotton, and the 
pork of this country a natural and ayailable investment for the 
tremendous amount, in the aggregate, of floating capital that is 
waiting for more definite employment at our financial centers, 
The result of this is greatl increase the amount of capital 
always available for purchasing these products and thus keepin 
up their price. One of my colleagues nearly took my brea 
away lately by observing that this very condition of in- 
volved a greater number of people living off of the farmers. He 
might as well have said that when one grocer had the monopoly 
of the trade of a village that it was simply making another man 
live off all the villagers when another r came in to com- 
pete with him in supplying the people, and that the more competi- 
tion the worse it was for those whose service was thus being 
competed for. 

Ican understand how the millers of the Northwest and the 
pork-packers of the West and the local manufacturers of cotton 
in the South may be glad to favor this bill, or, indeed, any other 
measure that limits to themselyes and their resources the men 
and the capital that shall compete in marketing the farmer’s 

roducts. Until, however, I see some reason why it is safer for 


armers and planters to put themselves in the hands of a few in- 
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terested individuals rather than welcome capital whether from 
New York or Chicago or Boston or Paris or ort to move 
their produots and compete in marketing them, Ishall still believe 
that in this, as in every other direction, competition is not 
merely the life of business, but a gain to him who can take ad- 
vantage of it to choose between customers. If this is not so, then 
Republicanism is right, protection“ is the proper economic 
gospel, and pate government just what is needed in this 
country—for the best of reasons, that our citizens need a guar- 
dian. It would be quite as sensible to give a monopoly to a few 
money lenders on the ground that if you allow other bankers to 
do business there will be more to live off the borrowers, or to 
promote trusts on the ground that fewer capitalists are thus sup- 
ported by the consumer. - 
LEGITIMATE SALES MAY EXCEED TOTAL PRODUCT. 

Much has been made of the fact that the ag of sales re- 
ported is often a multiple of the total stock estimated to be in 
existence. Here again the meee inference is an entirely 
erroneous one. I have explained the process by which, in view 
of the facilities furnished, the vast amount of floating capital of 
our commercial centers is made available for investment in our 
produce, thus tending to raise its price and keepit steady. This 
is such as naturally to involve repeated transfers before its ma- 
turity of each future contract made, each transfer being an en- 
tirely legitimate transaction. Again, take the case of a cotton- 
planter in the South. I presume that it is not rare that he ob- 
tains creditfrom his local merchants upon a pledge of his cotton 
to be raised. The local merchant in turn ti ers the pledge 
he receives to the wholesaler at the seaboard city from whom he 
receives his supply. The latter obtains advances of capital from 
the cotton merchant there, who in turn receiving the ap e of 
the farmer’s cotton obtains thereon advancesfrom his New York 
or Live l principal, who, perhaps, has already marketed it 
with e e manufacturers many months ahead. Here are a half 
dozen transactions covering the same crop before one pound of 
it has been raised; each one of them legitimate, each one of them 


of such a nature as to be indefinitely repeated. ing into ac- 
count this course of dealing, and hat just descr , aris- 
ing from the method in which floating capital is utilized to 


produce investments, it is easy to see how the market for actua! 
cotton may be and is legitimately sold many times over. The 
one thing to remember, however, is that each of these sales in- 
volves, or has been involved in, a purchase by some one else, and 
that the capital and influence interested in the price of 
cotton is always as much more than that interested in depressing 
it as the total amount of the actual cotton in existence, and that 
this is so no matter how few or how many have been the trans- 
actions involved. 


FUTURES THE EFFECT OF A RISING MARKET, NOT THE CAUSE OF A FALL- 
ING ONE. 


The advocates of this bill have suggested the point that the 
volume of business in ‘‘ futures ” bears an inverse proportion to 
prices, i. e., that the er the trading in futures, the lower the 
prices, and vice versa. The contrary is the fact. The accom- 

ying tables show— _ 

(a) The total dealings in cotton futures for each of the ten years 
from 1881-82 to 1890-91, inclusive, at New York and New Orleans. 

(b) The amount of the total American crop for each of such 

years. - 

(e) The price of cotton at Liverpool on the Ist day of January at 
the end of each such years—that is, at the time when prios of 
spot cotton produced during the year previous would most 
affected (if it was influenced at all) by the prior dealings in 


futures through which it had already been marketed for months 
to come. 


2,124,900 | 34,802,900 | 5, 6:4 
1,712,800 | 37,619,900 | 6, 5:7 5 
8,989,400 | 33,768,000 | 5,713, 5:9 6 
8,263,000 | 29,725,900 | 5,708, 5:2 5 
7,018,700 | 82,401,200 | 6,575, 4:9 5 
11,642,500 | 39,722,300 | 6,505, 6:1 5 
8,709,800 | 37,634, 200 | 7,045, 5:3 575 
6,747,900 | 26, 932, 300 6,938. 3:9 915 
3,917,900 | 28,002,000 | 7.11, 3:8 555 
400 | 35,530,900 | 8,652, 4:1 475 


80, 457, 900 | 368, 191, 000 


The first matter to be noted is that the dealings in futures are 
not nearly so great as are generally believed. And in view of 
the extent to which the same cotton is repeatedly sold in advance 
of its production ina perfectly legitimate manner, as above noted, 


it is evident that fictitious transactions can form but a compara- 
tively small proportion of the total noted. 

The next is that the ratio of futures to the crop has decreased 
from 6:4 in 1881-82 to 4:1 in 1890-591; so that whatever the effect 
of futures, it is less now than when cotton-planters were most 
prosperous. 

The third and most obvious fact to be noted is that it was during 
the first three years of the decade, just at the time when the 
ratio of futures to the crop was the highest—ave: g 6 for 
the three years that cotton prices most steadily rose, from é 
January 1, 1883, to 6d. January 1, 1884; and that it was in the 
last three years of the d e, just when this ratio was the 
lowest, averaging less than 4 for the three years, that cotton 
prices most s ily fell—from 6,4d. to 4d. 

In short, the inevitable conclusion is just what is known to 
every broker, that the volume of futures dealt in is determined, 
not by sellers, but by buyers; that it is just when the market is 
rising and business prosperous that an increase of future sales is 
induced by the orders of sanguine purchasers, and just when the 
market is f. that future sales are lessened and limited by 
the fact that buyers have left the market. In other words, itis 
the course of the cotton market that affects dealings in futures 
and not vica versa, and the coincidences are of higher prices with 
increases in dealings in futures rather than the reverse. 


ALLEGED OBJECTS OF THE BILL. 
To obtain revenue. 


The alleged objects of the bill are, first, to obtain revenue.” 

Except so far as gambling hells might thereby be licensed this 
alleged object is a bare pretense; just as is the pretense that 
revenue is a tariff on steel rails, and perpetrated for the same 
purpose, to give a sham constitutionality to an unconstitutional 
attempt to interfere with private business. 

This bill has other ear marks of “protection.” The re 
the committee suggests that by interfering by law with the dis- 
tribution of farm products the “‘ unfettered operations of the law 
of supply and demand will be restored, which the committee be- 
lieve be sufficiently remunerative to restore in part the 

wer of the farmer and planter to purchase the products of 

orge, factory, and mill, and thus bring prosperity to the artisan, 
manufacturer, distributor, and transporter,” in which we recog- 
nize the same unctuous old humbug that proposed to tax every- 
body to make them rich, and has so long done good service for 
rotectionists not in the Democratic party. I shall not dignify 
y an argument against it the 1 of raising revenue by 
this bill, either by giving a Federal license to gambling or 
a prohibitory interference with the legitimate business of citi- 
zens. It is sufficiently humiliating to feel that this measure, 
rotien with McKinleyism and communism to boot, has been pre- 
sented to a Democratic House by a committee of which a major- 
ity profess to be Democrats. Nor will I suggest, sir, what ex- 
changes Democracy might make to got rid of such heresies; but I 
do regret most deeply that gentlemen whom we should have been 
able to trust have thus deserted to the Republican camp with- 
out giving us an opportunity to negotiate an exchange. 
To restore the operations of the law of supply and demand. 


Second. It is proposed to restore to the law of supply and 
demand that free action which has been destroyed by the prac- 
tice of short selling.” As a matter of fact, prices are now deter- 
mined inexorably and invariably by the law of supply and de- 
mand; and so far are transactions in futures from determining 
prices, it is just because they do not determine prices at the time 
when the product is wanted—the only time when the farmer is 
interested—that they are dealt in at all. As a matter of fact, 
except to the extent that a belief in an oversold market may 
bring a corner and thus temporarily and indirectly raise the 
price of the product dealt in, transactions in futures have no 
effect upon the market. I wish someof my friends could stand 
in the countingrooms of some of our great dealers in American 
produce, y those engaged in the export trade—which after 
all is the maker and breaker of prices. As the members of the 
firm sit in consultation with each other, there are handed them 
the currentreports of transactions upon ‘change and also the data, 
collected with no end of trouble and expense and hourly received 
from eve pars of the world, showing the factors of demand and 
supply. It is these and these alone upon which their calcula- 
tions are made. So far from future transactions being those 
which affect the actual price paid for grain at any time, they are 
scarcely noticed in e circulars published for the purpose of 


rt of 


giving information upon every factor that does actually affect 
the price. 

I have here what is probably the most widely circulated series, 
the Produce Exchange Report and the Miller’s Guide, from 
January 1 to April 16, inclusive, edited by one of the heaviest 
ork City, for the benefit alike of the trade and 

neyery single number of this the most 


firms in New 
their correspondents. 
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eareful calculations are made, based upon the various factors 
which may affect demand or supply, and no one reading them 
from one end to the other would for a moment t, any more 
than do the dealers in produce themselyes, that the speculative 
ventures of those who choose to deal in futures do have or can 
have the slightest effect upon the actual price of the product in 
question. And the peace: VO get to those who actually know 
and do the business involved in the distribution of our farm prod- 
ucts, the more you find that it seems incomprehensible to them 
that any one can be so misinformed as to believe so. The fac- 
tors of demand are those which are in the main entirely outside 
of the farmer’s control. The supply is in his hands. He can 
reduce the area that he plants or, after the crop is handled, he 
can withhold it from the market. Except by doing this he can 
not affect the price of his crop, and any attempt on his part todo 
this by legislation is sure to prove one of those chickens which, 
like curses, come straight home to roost. | 
To prevent short sales against foreign purchases. 

Third. “To prevent short sales madeby foreign merchants for 
the purpose of insuring them against loss on foreign pur- 
chases.” It is not even suggested—and if it were it would not 
be true—that the actual price of produce has ever been affected 
by any such transaction, the so-called insurance being absolutely 
no insurance or protection whatever to the man who indulgesin 
it, and the practice, so far as it is indulged in at all, being one 
which is equally available to effect such alleged insurance on 
purchases of American produce. 

SOME FEATURES OF THE COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

The report of the committee accompanying this bill is itself 
an indication of how gront is the misinformation upon which it 
is based. On page 2 the astounding statement is made that 
most members of the exchanges deal in puts and calls.“ It 
would be equally correct to say that most American citizens are 
inveterate gamblers. It may possibly be true that in some cities 
just as a considerable portion of the population may occasionally 
bet on cards, that a large proportion of those who deal in pro- 
duce may occasionally gamble in it. But the fact is directly 
otherwise as regards the great number of membersof exchanges 
throughout the United States, and especially so as regards those 
in New York City, where they are more numerous than at any 
other point. Taken as a whole, members of exchanges do not 
deal in puts and calls; ” and in most cities the fact of so dealing 
is a blot upon the businessstanding of the man who indulges in it. 

It should be needless long to dwell on the extent to which the 
cotton-planter is dependent on sales for future delivery. For 
the custom is so widespread as to be practically universal for 
the planters to be furnished with their supplies throughout the 
season on the credit of the cotton they are to raise, and to cut 
off this credit would mean widespread ruin. But it is said that 
this is averted by the special exception in this bill by which the 
farmer is permitted to sell his crop to be grown. But who will 
buy his crop unless he, the buyer, is permitted to resell or con- 
tract for its resale? If this bill should become a law its effect 
would be to limit the entire credit to be given by a merchant to 
a planting community to the small amount of his own capital 
that he could allow to remain locked up during just that part 
of the season when money is most scarce; whereas under the 
present system the capital of the world stands ready to help the 
new crop to be grown and marketed. 

And when the small quantity which any farmer requires “for 
food, forage, or seed” of any of the articles named is considered, 
it is seen how ridiculous is the pretended favor to the farmer in 
allowing him to contract for this in advance—even if it were 
practicable, as it is not, for Government to pry into any such 
contract and ascertain that he actually required it for food, for- 
age, or seed. 

It is suggested at page 6 that this bill would destroy the vicious 
and baneful power of the short seller to manufacture prices. 
Here again, the confusion is seen between the actual price at the 
time grain is delivered—which is the only thing that concerns 
the farmer—and what is practically the guarantee involved ina 
contract for future delivery. They have no connection whatever; 
and, as before explained, the only effect of an excessive use of 
futures is to offer inducements to corner“ and to raise the price 
of the actual product when it is ready for delivery;-which.price, 
without any aid from this bill, is in fact inexorably determined 
by the law of supply and demand. 

Another suggestion is that this bill will enable the cultivator 
to place his products in the hands of the consumer without sub- 
jecting them, as now, to an unnecessary charge—the toll of a 
party, the short seller, who performs no useful function. Here 
again is a strange confusion of ideas. One might as well say 
that the cost of passage from Europe hither was increased or de- 
creased by the extent of the bets among the ngers as to the 
time when the steamer would pass the Fire Island light. And 
to stop that kind of betting, which, as is well known, is preva- 


lent, in order to facilitate ocean passage, would be just as sensi- 
ble as an attempt to stop short selling in order to affect suppl 

aud demand. Short selling has no influence either u 2 
freights, storage, insurance, interest, or any of the other factors 
which, coming between the consumer and producer, affects the 
price fixed by demand and supply. Nor does it affect either de- 
mand or supply, except in the way of facilitating the demand, 
and thereby increasing the price at which the supply can be sold. 

Another suggestion is that by 8 | higher prices for the 
food and exports, the exportation of gold would cease in whole 
or in part. Personally, I have not the slightest objection to the 
sxpari of gold, provided we retain here in its stead what is equally 
valuable to us—what we can eat, drink, wear, or otherwise use 
for our comfortor necessity. If, however, gold is a fetich which 
we should retain in this country,then there can be no better means 
to doso than by facilitating our export trade, which is now carried 
on by the use of the “ firm offer“ system of contracts for future 
delivery. So far as this bilt was not ineffectual, its only effect 
would be to decrease the facilities for the disposal of American. 
products and thereby to decrease the price at which they would 
sell and the extent to which they would be substituted for gold 
in payment for our imports. 

THE LATE LOW PRICE OF GRAIN. 

Again, the Topor makes the astounding assertion that the re- 
serves of grain have become greatly reduced, if not wholly con- 
sumed, and that prices should have steadily increased but for sin- 
ister influences—among which the committee believe short sell- 
ing to be one of the most potent. It would be harà to conceive 
of an assertion more directly opposite to the facts. 

Take the case in regard to grain at the present time. The 
crop which our country raised last year was so enormous as to 
have completely swamped the demand and demoralize the price 
had it not been for the widespread failure of crops abroad. As 
soon as this was known, the demand from ab for our grain 
became so far in excess of any other of late years that it more 
than balanced our extraordinary crop, with the result that prices 
during the latter part of 1891 were higher than they had been 
for years. The result, however, was the natural one. The 
farmers of the Northwest were made to believe that they had 
the world at their command, and were urged to withhold their 
wheat from market, as many of them did. On the other hand, 
it was found that the dearth in Europe was not so widespread as 
at first reported, and that the forced privation, month after 
month, of millions of her citizens reduced the demand, which 
otherwise would have existed, for our grain. The result of both 
of these is that-to-day the demand for wheat from Europe has 
fallen to so low an ebb that freights are almost nominal; while 
the folly of the farmers, or those who attempted to corner the 
world’s market, is shown by the fact that at one Western center 
after another the receipts of last year’s wheat lately brought in 
from farms are reported as greater than for many months pre- 
vious—the disappointed farmers being now compelled, as a re- 
sult of their own folly, not merely to accept a much less price 
for their product than they could easily have sold it for at an 
earlier date, but to assist in glutting the demand upon which 
they must depend for their market. 

I am aware, sir, that these facts may be hard of realization to 
those who have been cajoled with the tales of European famine 
and the prospects of wealth to the farmer by attempting to con- 
trol the grain market. There is, however, one infallible fact. 
If the European demand for our grain is at any time excessive, 
the inevitable result is that there is a great demand for trans- 
port from this side to the other; and freights are high. Now, 
sir, in order to ba able to apply this test I have had collected 
and sent me the weskly freight circulars of the ship and freight 
brokers of New York, giving the current rates from November 
21, 1891, to April 23, 1892, inclusive. I find that for grain on the 
former date there wassuch ademand from Europe, and so greata 

uantity of the actual product called for to be shipped from here 
thither, that the rates of steam freights between New York and 
Liverpool were 53d. to 6d. per bushel. On November 28 the de- 
mand was so much less pressing that these rates had declined to 
54d. per bushel; on December they had declined to 5d. per bushel; 
by January 30 they had declined to 38d. per bushel; February 13 
to 2?d.; April 9 they had declined to 11d. per bushel, and for Lon- 
don were nominal—that is, so little was the demand for grain 
to be taken to Europe that ships for London were willing to take 
it in ballast fornothing—thus showing that it is unnecessary to 
look elsewhere than to the lessening foreign demand for our 
grain to account for the reduction in prices which have of late 
prevailed. 

THE LATE LOW PRICE OF COTTON. 

As to cotton, our experience has been somewhatsimilar. The 
freight rates for Liverpool on November 21 were three-six- 
teenths of a penny per pound and on April 23 three-thirty- 
seconds of a penny per pound, or only one-half thatof six months 
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revious, thus showing that the actual demand for our cotton in 
Parone had so fallen off that the shippimg ordinarily used to 
carry it was so idle on April 23, as compared with November 
last, that it was willing to accept cargoes at one-half the rate 
then charged. So far from short selling having had anything 
to do with this, it is notorious that the depression in the price of 
cotton has been the result of a most extraordinary overproduc- 

tion in our own country. 
I read from report No. 93 of the Department of Agriculture, 


dated March, 1892, page 73: a 5 
The commercial supply of cotton uced in t coun n 
1 on, was a little mone than 000 


E and Brazil, as reported by E 000. 
bales, of 0 pounds, in 18. over 10,000,000 in 1888, and over 12,000,000 in 1890, 
while the average 8 of Europe and the United States was 8,450,- 
000 for the six years from 1886 to 1891, an consumption of In- 
dia was 1,000,000 bales, a consumption of 9,430,100. It is seen that in- 
creasing consumption prevented a glut until the crop of 1890 was sent to 
market. 


Gives figures showing United States cotton product to have 
been in bales, 1888, 6,875,000; in 1889, 7,246,000 bales; in 1890, 
8,632,000 bales, and continues: 


This increased production was taken by the mills for a time, but it soon 
began to tell in e ment of stocks on the market, which increased nearly 
a half million b; the Liverpool price 1 penny (2 
pts from a crop of nearly 9, 


the estimated 


In other words, after the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has given year after year to the study of the reasons 
which have depressed the price of cotton, and accounted thor- 
oughly and fully for that depression, it does not consider the 
question of short selling even worth discussion, though it has 
been for years loudly mooted all over the country by the very 
gentlemen who are now pressing this bill. 

PRICES OF PRODUCE NOT SOLD FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

How utterly unfounded is the claim that the lower price of 
farm produce of late years is due to dealings in futures may be 
illustrated by noting the fluctuations in price of those two most im- 


portant articles of agricultural produce—wool and hides—which,’ 


not being sold for future delivery, are dependent upon what the 
supporters of this bill would call“ unfettered action of supply and 
demand.” It will be seen that the fluctuations in the prices of these 
have been most violent, and that the praen price is less when 
compared with the former price than gonaraliy the case with 
other farm products, whose price the promotersof this bill would 


have been ruined by sales for future delivery. I append here the 
annual average prices for wool and hides from 1870 to date. 


Average annual price of fine Ohio washed clothing fleece wool sincs and including 
i 1870. 


Again, while I did not agree with the gentlemen who now lay 
all evils to dealings in futures, when they endeavored to prove 
a couple of months since that late low prices ofall farm products 
and fa fact, all the depravity that now curses the world, was due 
to what they call the demonetization of silver; yet, it marba 
pertinent to suggest that if these gentlemen were right then 
they are dead in the wrong now, and that until their opinions 
can be warranted to stand somewhat longer the criticism of their 
own reflections they can scarcely be depended upon. I will not 
be so cruel as toremind all of our friends of their late arguments: 
but I can assure many of them that they were as destructive of 
their present position as is this one of the chairman [Mr. HATCH] 
of the very committee reporting this bill, who thus argued on 
March 24, in this very year of grace: 

Dating from 1873, when the demonetization of silver was consummated,came 
the steady, gradual, but sure depression in the average price of all farm prod- 
ucts and farm property. Statisticsand theplexusof facts unerringly prove 
he pe ae: export value of all such farm products has declined with the price 
of silver. 

vate my colleague from Georgia on the day before had as- 
sured us— 

It was 4 —.— hand and by thelr own act that silver was demonetized in 
1873, disjolnting the business of the country and bringing thousands of pro- 
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ducers and laborers to grief. This was done, too, when wheat was worth 
spe bushel. Cotton was worth 21 cents, and from that day to this cotton 
wheat have followed closely the decline and advance in silver bullion. 
1 we have the lowest silver and the lowest cotton in the history of the 
world. 
While the gentleman from Ohio[Mr. DUNGAN] about the same 
time asserted: 


Labor is worth less; wheat is worth less; meat is worth less; corn and còt- 
ton are worth less; land is worth less, because dollars have been worth more; 
made worth more by law. 

CONTRACTS ARE NOT “WRUNG” OUT. 

The very way in which the report of the committee misuses 
language in speaking of the contracts to which it refers indicates 
somewhat of the misinformation upon whichit is based. I have 
already referred to the evident 5 as to the mean- 
ing of options,“ and I now find on page 7 of the report a sug- 

estion—as a proof that contracts for future delivery are not bona 

de—that many of them are ‘wrung out.” The very way in 
which the word wrung” is spelled shows that the gentleman 
who wrote it did not know what he was talking about, and that 
he has in mind some squeezing or torturing process by which 
from an unwilling victim gambling profits were forced. Noth- 
ing could be further than this from the facts. 

e process of ringing out is not a substitute for actually ful- 
filling a contract, but simply an ex ent to avoid extra ex- 
pense and trouble in fulfilling it. The buyer or seller has no 
part in this ening out,” and it does not prevent him from 
receiving or excuse him from delivering the precise produce 
he has bought or sold. The “ringing out” is exclusively an 
arrangement by which brokers in providing for their numerous 
customers do so at the least expense to themsslves. For exam- 
ple, supposing that my friend from Missouri should to-day order 
me at New York to purchase him for shipment to Europe in 
November a boat load—or 8,000 bushels—of wheat at $1 per 
bushel, and supposing that two weeks afterward my friend from 
Georgia shoul truct me to sell for him at 98 cents per bushel 
a boat load of wheat deliverable at New York in November. 
Having placed both these contracts on change, it is not improb- 
able that before their maturity they may have both gotten into 
the hands of a single broker who, 8 he is obliged 
to receive from me a boat load of wheat in November and also 
deliver to me the same amount in the same month, notifies me 
of the fact and suggests that he is ready to receive the differ- 
ence in price, and to consider the contracts as rung out,” that 
is to say, that . they have made acircle, or ring, and met 
and canceledeachother. In other words, “ringing out” is simply 
an adjustment between brokers to save the cost of e e 
produce back and forth. The customer has nothing whatever 
to do with it. The man who bought the grain will receive it in 
November as he stipulated for. The man who sold the grain 
will have to deliver it as he stipulated for. The only difference 
is that instead of each broker, through whose hands the con- 
tracts have pad, being compelled to attend to both the re- 
ceipt and delivery of the grain, it has been arranged between 
them that there should bə but one receipt and delivery, and 
that—since these can be most easily attended to by the one who 
has both toreceive and deliver the same amount—that all others 
interested shall be excused from bothering themselves with it. 
The result is simply so much less trouble in handling grain and 
so much less of cost to come batween the producer and the con- 
sumer. There is nothing of gambling about it at all, and it is 
simply one of the methods by which business is facilitated. 

MR. LINDBLOM'S BUGABOO. 

On page 8 of the report is paraded a letter from a gentleman 
named Lindblom—mostappropriately dated April 1—in which he 
suggests as an alarming fact that the short seller is to-day fixin 
the price on the new crop of winter wheat at 8 cents per bushe 
less than the miller and exporter is willing to pay.” Here is 
another beautiful example of confusion in ideas. What Mr. 
Lindblom means is that there are certain people who believe 
that within a few months the price of wheat will be lower than 
at the date at which he writes. Tothe precise extent that this 
belief is backed by short selling it also proves that there are 
an equal number of gentlemen who believe that it will not be so 
lowered, and who have bought wheat in the hope that it will 
actually go higher. If this fact is to have any significance what- 
ever, Mr. Lindblom—or somebody who thinks his letter worth 

uoting—ought to explain what effect the opinions of these gen- 
tlem n will have upon the actual price of wheat at the time 
when their contracts mature, or how: uch opinions will in an 
way affect the supply and demand which will inexorably contro 
the price—to the discomfiture of one of them, no doubt, but 
whether to that of ths buyer or the seller no man can predict. 
The mistaken assumption here—the one which continuously vi- 
tiates the argument made in favor of this bill—is that the price 
of futures has anything to do with the pee of cotton, wheat, or 
other products represented. The one is the estimate made far 
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in advance of what the one who makes the contract believes 
most probable to be the case at the time when actual delivery is 
rovided for. The other is the price of the actual product at 

e time of that delivery as fixed by the law of supply and de- 
mand at that time. The former has no more influence upon the 
latter than do guesses or wagers upon any other event upon the 
event itself. 

Again, on the same page, a point is attempted to me made on 
the fact that there is a close sympathy between the price of act- 
ual cotton on any given Sarana the price on the same day of 
contracts then maturing. This is unquestionably true. It is not 
true, however, that this indicates any correspondence whatever 
between the price of actual cotton on that day and the price at 
which contracts for the corresponding month were sold six 
months previous. When you buy a contract during the month 
of its maturity you pay not the price at which that contract was 
made six months previous, but practically the price at which 
spot cotton is selling at the time you buy it. In other words, the 
price of spot cotton controls the price at which you can buy 
maturing contracts and the price at which somebody else bought 
eee contract six months before, has become absolutely imma- 
terial. 

THE PARTRIDGE AFFAIR. 

On pages 9 and 10 of the committee’s report are a series of 
newspaper quotations, intelligible enough to one who is familiar 
with the business, but utterly meaningless in the connection in 
which they are quoted by the committee, except to indicate the 
misinformation of the gentlemen who drew the report. It ap- 

that a Mr. Partridge was shrewd erg ese make a private 
study of the supply and demand for wheat all over the world, and 
that he came to the conclusion that the expectation of high prices 
had induced the owners to withhold from market such an ex- 
traordinary amountof wheat that, though there wasan apparent 
shortage, there was a real surplus in store above all probable 
events. If this was the case, it was absolutely certain that as 
this fact came to be discovered by others the price of wheat 
would go down. Mr. Partridge made heavy sales for dates far 
in the future upon the strength of his belief. It has proven to 
be true and he has made a large amount of money by his fore- 
sight. It is doubtless lamentable that so many foolish people, 
not satisfied with high prices for their wheat during the last 
winter, held it with the hope ot goreng still higher prices. It 
is perfectly certain that the result of this, whether Partridge 
had found it out or not, must have been to break the market when- 
ever the holders began to get discouraged or were compelled by 
necessity of realizing on their crop to marketatan unseasonable 
date the stock thus so long withheld. It is equally certain that 
the oa, Sos gentlemen, who did not take the trouble toacquaint 
themselves with the facts, but who, because wheat had gone up, 
cted it to keep on going up, and who were, therefore, ready 
to buy wheat of Mr, Partridge for dates far in advance and at 
prives fixed upon their sanguine expectations, have been large 
osers. But what that has to do with the price either that those 
who now have wheat will be able to receive for it or that those 
who raise wheat this year will be able to get for it when they 
shall have it ready for market is something that this committee 
ought to explain, or else omit from its report this exceedingly 
interesting account of an irrelevant transaction. 

The whole case is given away” by the quotation on pare 10 
from the Chicago Herald, in which it is stated that the milling 
and shipping demands were only about sufficient to absorb cur- 
rent offerings” at the prices ruling, even though such current 
offers were very scanty, and when it is added that Mr. Partridge 
himself found the amount of wheaf already from market to beso 
far in excess of the demand for it that he bought between 1,000,- 
000 and 2,000,000 of bushels on one day, 2,000,000 on another, and 
2,000,000 bushels on another. These facts simply show the terri- 
ble folly that the farmershad committed in 1 to corner 
the grain market and the inevitable result to them when the 
corner broke. So far from Mr. Partridge having injured them 
by developing the facts, he would have been their benefactor had 
he done so months earlier, For so long as high prices prevailed 
the consumption possible before the next crop was steadily less- 
ened, the surplus thus steadily increased, and the crash, when 
it did come, made certain to be greater. 

DISAPPOINTED BULLS. 

The gem of the whole discussion, however, is found in the in- 
5 8 wail of Mr. S. W. Hampton, late“ of Hampton, Reed 

Co., cotton factors, who explains how it was that everybody 
in this section went into a bull movement a few years ago in order 
to corner the cotton crop and squeeze manufacturers and con- 


sumers all over the world, with the ultimate result, had they 
been successful, of reducing the demand for cotton and bringing 
about the same crash that the Northwestern farmers in their 
folly haye brought about in wheat. À 

Mr. Hampton evidently sees nothing wrong in this, and details 


how he, his sisters, his cousins, and his aunts, and the preacher 
and the deacon, as well as the jockey and the e started 
in to make a good thing out of the rest of the world by bull - 
ing” cotton, and notes that the rest of the world seems to have 
gotten the best of this clique and that the latter was ruined, as 


it ought to have been. In itself this is instructive, just as are 
the Biblical stories of Cain and Noah. But why should this 
Government interfere, unless to facilitate the punishment of 


those who attempt thus to forestall a necessary of life? 
PLEADING THE BABY ACT. 


Iam aware, too, that there is another ground on which this legis- 
lation is asked, and which I state in the words used by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] in his advocacy of the 

The farmers of the South and West are beggingus to protect them against 
themselyes—against the en to engage in wind gambling, just as the 
constitutional drunkards and prohibitionists beg the lawmakers to tect 
them against the temptation to use . Ishall not vote for the bill with 
any hope that it will raise or lower the price of spot products bought or sold 
for actual delivery, 2 as just remarked, I will support it simply to try — 

ersal 5 


break up the present univ and well-o: mot sma 
farmers and poor people by alluring them “wind contracts“ 
with rich men about products that result nearly always in the 


I respectfully suggest that two things appear here—the utter 
hopelessness of attempting to treat as 8 those who thus 
abjectly beg to be protected from themselves, and the abyss of 
paternalism into which stand ready to fling themselves the late 
consistent advocates of State rights and local self-government. 
As to the Louisiana lotteries, the analogy fails. They exist only 
for the purpose of gambling, and their suppression involves a 
far different question from that of interference with legitimate 
business, simply because gamblers use its forms. 

SUCH LEGISLATION UNCONSTITUTIONAL AND DISCREDITED. 

More than this, sir, I believe that the bill under discussion if 
enacted into law would be utterly void because unconstitutional. 
By the fifth amendment in our Federal Constitution, the Fed- 
eral Government is forbidden to deprive a citizen of life, liberty, 
or property. without due process of law. As has been well said, 
the more thoroughly the Constitution of our Federal Govern- 
ment is examined, the more utterly it will be found not merely 
to lack any provision under which the power to interfere with 
liberty of contract, assumed by this bill, can be exercised, but 
to negative, by every inference to be drawn from its provisions, 
the possibility of sucha power having beencontemplated by our 
fathers who sought to establish, nota paternal despotism, but a 
free government. 

The proposed legislation, sir, is less excusable in view of the 
fact that it is not novel, but has been repeatedly tried and found 
a failure. As has been lately shown by Mr. Raymond, a law 
against short sales of stocks and securities was enacted in Eng- 
land in 1734, and, being held applicable to short sales of grain, 
was found a nuisance to business and re in 1862. In the 
State of New York a similar law declar dealings in futures 
unlawful was enacted in 1812. This proved an intolerable nuis- 
ance and was repealed in 1858. In 1841 the State of Pennsyl- 
vania tried the same experiment, and shortly after repealed the 
law. Georgia and Massachusetts have passed similar laws, but 
they have remained dead letters for years; while Illinois, for- 
bidding options, permits futures; and Ohio, though forbidding 
the latter,exempts from the law contracts made on change. 

As to the effect of such legislation, that of our attempt in 1864 
to prevent short sales of ae should serve as an example for 
this generation at least. The effect of it was precisely the re- 
verse of what was anticipated. The cornering of actual gold 
was so facilitated as to prove disastrous to business interests, and 
the act was hastily repealed fifteen days after its passage. 

ITS CERTAIN EFFECT. 

Should this bill become a law, and the capital ayailable for 
marketing and carrying till they are used the t annual cro 
of cotton and wheat be practically limited to that supplied by 
those who, after they are grown, are ready to buy and store them 
till they can be used or sold for actual use—the result would be 
to drive floating capital from current investments in the produce 
affected, and leave it to be marketed and carried mainly by those 
whose profits would depend on cornering it between the producer 
and consumer—lessening the price to the former—increasing the 
cost to the latter. This is not merely shown by the crucial ex- 
periment of 1864 just noted, but it isillustrated by late events in 
connection with this bill, of which from the myriad of instances, 
all to the same effect, these ara a few. 

Chicago. 

The Western Rural, one of the leading agricultural papers 

that favor the Hatch bill, stated in its issue of February 20, 1892: 
We will cite an incident which occurred February 9. Late in the after- 
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oon, just before closing, a dispatch from Washington to some man in the 
Ohi o Board of Trade announced that the House of Representatives had 


In the report of the Chicago produce market, given by the 
New York Times of April 12, 1892, as the final one of the causes 
for the decline of wheat prices the day before, it is noted that 
there was even a senseless rumor that the antioption bill had 


The Hatch bill passed the House June 6, 1892. The following 
are from the press market reports for that day: 


New York. 
Cotton.—When the news of the e by the House of the antioption bill 
reached the exchange the market was firm at about 5 points „but the 
news fell like a thunderclap and everybody rushed in to sell. es broke 


15 points. Later there was a slight y, but the close was easy at near the 
lowest of the day. 
+ 2 9 * * * = 

Grain gossip.—The ge by the House of the Hatch antioption bill was 
in the main responsible for the break in wheat, hel by a few free sellers. 
“The decline was five-eighths cent to 1} cent.—New arald. 

Cotton.—* * * There came a break under report that the antiop- 
‘tion bill had passed the House. It was that the action 
caused a loss to the holders of cotton of a million dollars in half an hour. 
The close was 4 to 6 points lower, the decline being in the next crop. 


è s s . s * * 

Grain.—Wheat futures were depressed by dull cable advices and the pas- 

‘sage of the antioption bill through the House, which led to sales to realize and 
the closing of speculative accounts.—New York Sun. 
New Orleans. 

Cotton.—The news of the passage of the Hatch antioption bill by the House 
created quite a in the cotton-future market. Prices were moving up- 
wards when the news of the age of the bill came, when futures dropped 
W points.—Associated Press 5 

From every city in the land came similar news, the result of 
the unwillingness of ol rete to continue investments in quar- 
ters whence the possibility of withdrawal by selling their con- 
tracts was proposed thus to be forbidden by law. No man can 
measure the demoralization in the system by which are marketed 
the vast aggregate of farm products in thiscountry which would 
follow the effective enforcement of a law against sales for future 
delivery, compelling the withdrawal from investment in produce 
of the vast floating capital now attracted by the facilities fur- 
nished. And the farmer and the planter would be the first to 
suffer from leaving their enormous crops to be carried from one 

ear’s end to another by the few who would be willing to tie op 
heir funds in property the facilities for disposing of which h 
been so curtailed. 

THIS BILL ENCOURAGES “ CORNERS,” OBSTRUOTS LEGITIMATE BUSINESS, AND 
LEAVES GAMBLING UNTOUCHED. 

Every great speculation in produce which has brought disas- 
ter either to the producer, the consumer, or the speculator has 
been made effective by the purchase and withholding from mar- 
ket of the actual produce involved. If this law forbade this and 
its enforcement could prevent thus forestalling the necessaries 
of life and industry, and demoralizing the business dependent 
upon their consumption, there might be some excuse for it. So 
far, however, is the bill before us incapable. of proses this 
effect that it does not even pretend to attempt it, but, leaving 
untouched every opportunity for this crime against civilization, 
proposes to discourage capital from produce investments so as to 
make more and more disastrous the“ cornering” of the ac- 
tual product. The effect, therefore, is to discourage legitimate 
business and to lessen the amount of capital available for carry- 
ing the world’s stock of produce, thereby facilita! speculation 
in it by those who shall actually attempt to fores t,with the 
inevitable result when the market breaks of a time of lower 
prices than any which could otherwise haye been caused. 

The law, however, would be utterly ineffective to prevent 
gambling in farm produce. For the whole world is to-day a 
single market, and purchases are made from Chicago, at London, 
at Berlin, at Calcutta, as easily as they are at Duluth or New 
York. Legitimate business must be carried on and legitimate 
investments are madealong well-defined limits of trade and within 

' 8 narrow limits of 8 The gambler is indif- 
ferent as to the market in which he deals. The result, there- 
fore, of the enactment into law of this bill would be to demoralize 
legitimate business in America. As to gambling, however, it 
would still be carried on by the same men in the same way, ex- 
cept that the nominal place of the fictitious sales and purchases 
would be London or Berlin instead of New York or Chicago—in 
the world's markets where the price of these products is fixed-— 
and whence prices in America would be affected (if at all) pre- 
cisely the same as though the fictitious sales were made here. 

CONCLUSION. 

I have indicated some of the certain effects of this bill if en- 
acted intolaw. There is, however, another thing which, indeed, 
is ostensibly one of its objects—to legalize gambling by Federal 
license. For it is not proposed to prohibit absolutely any of the 


gambling so stan condemned, Provided the license is taken 
out and the tax 25 ; Monte Carlo and the Louisiana lottery may 
be distanced and the youth of our country furnished, under Gov- 
ernment auspices, with the most magnificent facilities for gam- 
bling ever enjoyed by a reckless people. To be sure the per 
bushel and pound fee seems alittle excessive; but it is easy enough 
toso word the contracts as to make the ostensible one entered 
into and for which tax is to be paid only the basis for represent- 
ing any desirable multiple. 

Such is the law, if taken in good faith. But its real objectis 
plain—to abolish the dealings against which it is aimed. 

Its result if enacted into law would be effectually to demoralize 
the whole system by the growing perfection of which the con- 
sumer and producer of farm products have alike been benefited, 
and the cost of handling between themso greatly reduced of late 
years, and 55 strike a terrible blow at our export trade, 
upon which is so thoroughly dependent 8 of our 
farmers and planters. If this bill were enacted into law it could 
be effective only in the breaking down of legitimate business as 
now conducted, while prices would be lower and gambling be 
facilitated in every product affected. If we are guilty of such 
legislation as that pro d we shall therefore not merely have 
sold our birthright of democratic principles, but shall haye lost 
our pottage to boot. 


Hours of Labor. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. TARSNEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 1, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. . 8537) relating to the 
limitation of the hours of service of laborers and mechanics employed 
upon the public works of the United States and of the District of Columbia— 

Mr. TARSNEY said: ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER: For many 10 the question of reducing by 
public law the daily hours of toil of those engaged in hard, fa- 
tiguing, physical labor has attracted the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. Among the many industrial problems which have 
c nged the notice and thought of the age none have at- 
tracted more universal attention or deserved greater considera- 
tion than this, which involves the necessity for and practica- 
bility of legislation interfering with and restricting the rights 
of the citizen in relation to contracts for employment and look- 
ing thereby to an enforced shortening of the hours of daily toil. 

‘The principle embraced in such measure is not new nor with- 
out the sanction of precedent, As early a3 1868 the agitation of 
this question in this country had become so great and the de- 
mand for its embodiment into law so general that Congress en- 
acted the measure which I read: 


Beit enacted, etc., That eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for all la- 
borers, workmen, or mechanics now employed or who may be hereafter em- 
ployed by or on behalf ot the Government of the United States, and that all 
acts man parts of acts inconsistent with this act be, and the same are hereby 


That act was simply a naked declaration of the principle. It 
contained no provisions whatever for the enforcement of the 
rinciple. From the day of its enactment to the present there 
been scarcely a pretense of effort for its enforcement. For 
brief periods under the administrations of Presidents Grant and 
Cleveland there was some effort made to practicably carry out 
the object and intent of the law; but, Mr. Speaker, upon an in- 
vestigation had at this session of Congress by the Committee on 
Labor, officers of the Government in charge of its publie works 
and whese duty it is to employ and control the laborers and me- 
chanics engaged upon such works testify upon oath that there 
has been a practical disregard of the law; that scarce any pre- 
tense was made that the act was not e annulled, 

The Supreme Court of the United States in The United States 
vs. Martin (94 Otto, 400),construing the act of 1868, held that it 
did not prevent the Government from making agreements with 
its laborers and mechanicsby which their labor might be more 
or less than eight hours aday. Acting upon this interpretation 
of the law, which was beyond doubt the correct interpretation, 
the Department and Bureau officers of the Government made 
agreements to work more than eight hours in the day a condition 
for the obtaining of employment. ; 

Again, Mr. Speaker, 75 per cant of all Government work is 
done under contract, and the officers of the Government hold 
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that they have no authority in the matter of regulating the hours 
of labor of laborers and mechanics in the employ of contractors 
on Government work. Thus, by those two methods of evasion, 
the law has been practically annulled. There can be no question 
but that it was the intent of Congress by the act of June 25, 1868, 
to limit the daily hours of service of the laborers and mechanics, 
directly or indirectly in the employ of the Government, to eight 
hours in any one calendar day. If it ia the present policy of the 
Government to adhere to and maintain the principle of the act 
of 1868, then Congress should enact a measure that will command 
the observance of such principle. 

If it is not the present policy of the Government to adhere to 
such principle, if Congress intends to recede therefrom, then 
we should immediately repeal the act of 1868. Its enactment 
and maintenance upon the statuts books if it was not intended 
to beenforceable, or if it is not intended that it shall be enforced, 
was and is but a mockery of the millions of citizens who desire 
such a law. If it was intended to be enforcsable, and that it 
should be enforced, its evasion by the officers of the Govern- 
ment and the failure of Congress to prevent such evasion by 
popar amendments, are alike mockeries of the people. 

The measure now under consideration, it is thought, will s2- 
cure a practicalenforcementof the purpose and benefits intended 
to be secured by the act of 1868. It limits the service and em- 
ployment of all laborers and mechanics employed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of the District of Columbia, or by 
any contractor or subcontractor of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia, upon any of the public works of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, to eight hours in any one 
calendar day. It makes it unlawful for any officer of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, or of any contractor or sub- 
contractor whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or control 
the services of such laborers or mechanics, to require or permit 
such laborers or mechanics to work more than eight hours in 
any one calendar day, except in cases of extraordinary emer- 
gency. It makes a willful violation of its provisions a misde- 
meanor, and imposes suitable penalties for such violation. This 
measure differs essentially from the act of June 25, 1868, in three 

iculars. 

First, it extends in plain terms to laborers and mechanics in 
the employ of contractors and subcontractors on Government 
works, and: is not confined to the narrow scope of covering only 
those in the direct and immediate employment of the Govern- 
ment. 

Second, it makes it unlawful to allow or permit such laborers 
and mechanics to work more than eight hours in any one calendar 
day, and thus prohibits evasion in the manner the act of 1868 
was evaded, by such laborers and mechanics being coerced into 
agreement to work a longer number of hours, 

Third, it imposes proper penalties for its willful violation, 
and thus provision is made to secure its enforcement. 

it is to remedy defects in the law of 1868, and to meet the 
demands that have been made upon every Congress since 1868 
that that law shall be made self-supporting that this bill is now 
presented. 

Mr. Speaker, if there was a requirement for such an enact- 
ment in 1868, that requirement exists to-day with added force. 
If there was no requirement for such a law then it should not 
have been enacted. If the action of Congress was then deliber- 
ately taken; if in good faith Congress intended to embody the 
demands of the laboring classes of the country upon this question 
into law, then in good faith such law should have been made en- 
forceable and should have been enforced. If there was then no 
occasion for such a law or if there be no such occasion now it 
should be repealed. There is no middle ground. Either this 
measure should remain upon the statute books. and be now 
amended so that its complets enforcement will be secured, or in 
common honesty we should entirely repeal it. 

I do not believe that conditions have so changed, or that such 
new or added light has bean thrown upon the problem consid- 
ered as an original problem that would warrant us in repealing 
it. I believe that day by day and year by year since 186S the de- 
mands and the reasons for the demands for such alaw have grown, 
and that existing conditions imperatively require that the law 
should remain upon the statute books so amended as to secure 
its honest and practical enforcement. 

The officers of the Government charged with the duty of en- 
forcing the law, say that its enforcement is practicable. They 
tell us that the works of the Government can be carried on under 
the provisions of this measure as well as though no limitation 
existed upon the hours of employment. One eminent officer of 
the Government under oath and with the knowledge that comes 
from practical experience, declares his judgment that under an 
eight-hour system the labor product to the Government would 
be better than under the present system. The same eminentof- 
ficer, Commodore Folger, has not hesitated to say upon hisoath 


that he believes that if the provisions of this bill were made of 
universal application it would be a boon to mankind. 

With this evidence in its support, with the demand so univer- 
sal from the country for its enforcement, with the faith of Con- 
gress pledged for twenty-four years to the principle, we now ask 
that the American people shall not longer be mocked with a 
statute naked of any provisions to secure its enforcement. We 
do not urge this measure for the benefit alone of those engaged 
in the ih ak rata of the Government; the men whom it will 
directly affect are but few compared with the millions of labor- 
ers in the country. But it is that those millions may have the 
benefit of the moral influence of the example thus given by this 
the greatest and best Government upon the earth to influence 
the Legislatures of States and municipalities to extend the ap- 
plication of the principle throughout the scope of their jurisdic- 
tions, and thus make its application universal. 

Mr. Spepker, no gentleman has yetspoken upon this floor in 
opposition to the principle of this bill. Its opponents, while 
assuming friendship for an eight-hour measure, confined their 
opposition to assaults upon the very provisions that are essen- 
tial to make it a practical eight-hour measure. It is urged that 
the measure ought not to extend to laborers and mechanics in 
the employ of contractors and subcontractors with the Govern- 
ment, but should be limited to those in the direct employ of the 
Government. 

When it is considered that the substantial purpose of Federal 
legislation on this subject is, as I have already said, to lend the 
influence and example of this Government to the authorities of 
States and monpa having a broader scope of jurisdiction 
in which to make the principle applicable, and when it is further. 
considered that all the work of theGovernment in the construc- 
tion of its public buildings and 75 per cent of all other work of the 
Government, including river and harbor and fortification work, is 
now done by contract, and if it was the desire of officials to evade 
the law, every work, no matter how small, might be let to con- 
tractors, the law would be a dead letter when enacted. If we 
wish by the example of this Government to make the application 
of the principle universal, we must ourselves extend it to the 
limits of the scope of our jurisdiction. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, this measure is here opposed because of 
that provision which would make it unlawful to allow or permit 
a laborer or mechanic to work more than eight hours in any one 
calendar day, and not only by argument, but by an amendment to 
mene eat that provision is the very vitality of this measure as- 
saulted. : 

The pending amendment of the gentleman from maria 
8 DICKERSON] is to strike out that provision of the bill. It 

s contended by the gentleman from Kentucky and others, and 
with much energy, that the Government can not prohibit the 
citizen from making what contract he may please concerning his 
own personal service; that such provision is an unwarranted in- 
terference with the personal liberty and restriction upon the 
natural rights of the citizen. Whatever plausibility or force 
there might ba in this argument in another forum where such 
law was being enacted to affect contracts for service between in- 
dividual citizens and relating to private work, such argument 
is untenable and without force here and against this measure. 

The citizen has no natural right to demand any employment 
from the Government, and if he obtain such employment he 
must obtain it upon such terms as the Government may impose. 
The pernicious principle of paternalism in government is fast 
weaving itself into our legislative fabric, but it has not yet gone 
this far. As to its own work, the Government has a lawful right 
to say that laborers thereon shall be employed for only one hour 
in the day, as it may lawfully require that such laborer shall 
work any given number of hours. It can not compel the citizen 
to enter its employ, but it may prescribe the terms upon which 
he shall enter it, if at all. By no argument can sach provision 
be shown to be an unwarranted interference with the natural 
rights of the citizen, or an unauthorized restriction of his per- 
sonal liberty. 

Sir, this personal-liberty argument is not new or novel. It is 
a familiar weapon of the enemies of this just demand of labor. 
I have heard it used here on another occasion with mors per- 
suasiveness and force than it has been used to-day. Well do I 
remember that day in the Pifty-first Congress when the eloquence 
of genius, speaking with the tongue of that gifted son of Ohio 
5 Butterworth], with this same argument, carried us away 

rom our senses, from reason, from justice, and right, and in- 
duced the House to assassinats a measure kindred to this by the 
adoption of an amendment from which the one now pending is 
copied. If this Government be not paternal, tell me whet natural 
right has any of its citizen: to demand any employment from it; 
tell me, you Representatives of the people, what personal liberty 
of the citizen is invaded if he obtains no employment from the 
Government. Where is your logic? If the Government may 
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deny the citizen employment in toto, when by its grace it con- 
cedes him employment for eight hours in the day, must it then 
concede all he may demand? Governments exist by the surren- 
der or curtailment of the natural rights, the natural liberties of 


man. 

One might think from the arguments heard here to-day that 
we were not living in the light of the sun of the Christian civili- 
zation of the closing years of the nineteenth century. Give this 
argument the force here contended for, and upon what basis of 
legal authority rests the Christian’s Sabbath. One citizen may 
desire to labor each of the seven days of the week. Another 
may desire to employ his services for all of those days. It is the 
natural right of the one to thus work and of the other to em- 

loy. But the law prohibits such employment on one of these 

ays, and limits the right of the citizen to labor to six days in 
the week, and this is upheld upon the principle of public good. 
If the Government may limit the days acitizen may work during 
a week, where is the restriction upon its authority to limit the 
hours he may work during a day, if such limitation is demanded 
by the requirements of the public good? 

Mr. Speaker, if our industrial conditions are such as to demand 
the application of the principle of this measure, then this meas- 
ure as presented by the committee is essential tosecure such a: 
plication, and the effect of the adoption of the pending amend- 
ment would be to destroy the measure. Do existing conditions 
require that the hours of labor shall be shortened, and is legisla- 
tion to that end necessary? The basis of a measure like this, 
looking to the shortening of the daily hours of service of those 
engaged in fatiguing labor, should be the existence of conditions 
which would make such a law necessary, in order, first, to give 

needed opportunity for We recuperation; second, to afford 

such laborer opportunity for the enjoyment of the society of his 
family and for social and intellectual improvement; third, in an 
overcrowded or congested labor market, by expanding the oppor- 
tunities for obtaining employment, giving a more equitable dif- 
fusion to the wage product of such market. 

Mr. Speaker, the educational, social, and moral elevation of the 
industrial classes as well as the opportunities of such classes toob- 
tain employment being involved in the problem of this measure, 
the importance of the problem commands not only the interest 
and attention of such classes, but consideration by the best pro- 
fessional thought of the world. Its agitation in the centuries 
that have since mankind emerged from the semibar- 
barism of the feudal ages has resulted in shortening for the 
wage-worker his hours of daily toil by nearly one-half, and has 
to an immeasurable degree elevated the social, educational, and 
moral standard of such classes throughout the world, and no ar- 
gument is required to demonstrate that universal good has re- 
sulted therefrom. 

The conditions that have long made this acommanding question 
in European countries, and which have resulted in the almost 
universal organization of the industrial classes of those coun- 
tries into guilds and trade and labor unions, with the view of 
obtaining through the coercive force of such organizations that 
redress of grievances and amelioration of conditions which the 
citizens of this Republic should be taught to seek to obtain only 
by the force and under the sanction of public laws, have but re- 
cently developed in this country or assumed proportions de- 
manding legislative action. I believe that condition demanding 
such legislative action now exists. 

The change in the industrial conditions of this country during 
the past few years amount almost to revolution, and have been 
so rapid that those who recognize and e such changes 
scarcely realize the causes which have produced the same, and 
pune thought has scarce had time to crystallize upon measures 

or the redress or alleviation of the evils resulting therefrom. 
Believing that evolution in the law should keep pace with the 
evolution in the conditions upon which the law should operate, 
I invite the attention of the House to the changes in our indus- 
trial conditions in recent years. Go back with me to day, Rep- 
resentatives, to a period a little over thirty years ago. This 
country of ours was then new and practically undeveloped. 

The implements of industry were crude and little effective. 
Muscular power was, in the main, the force relied upon to move 
the industries of the country. By comparison labor was plenti- 
ful and laborers scarce. Whether in the mill, at the factory, 
or ny the farm, whoever sought, with willingness and capacity 
to labor, could find employment. Involuntary idleness was then 
unknown. Idleness per se was then a crime. The word “tramp” 
was then unread in our ! e, and no statute to punish alike 
under that designation the unfortunate deserying with the vic- 
iously criminal idlers had yet blackened the legislative records 
of any State in the Union. Slum,“ ‘‘sweating systems,“ con- 
tract labor,“ now familiar words and des tions mar and 
expressing existing social and indust conditions, had not 
then been impo. from Europe. The age of cheap and rapid 


transatlantic transportation had not yet come to annihilate time 
and distance, and place us at the gateways of exit for the over- 
crowded and discontented millions of the East. But 3 
so suddenly as to be scarcely perceived and as yet scarcely - 
ized, all these conditions have been radically changed. 

The civil war came and transferred hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens from the fields of labor to the field of arms, increas- 
ing temporarily the productive requirements while decreasing 
the productive energies of the country. Pricesand wages were 
thereby stimulated, and hundreds of thousands of European la- 
borers, induced by these conditions, left their native lands and 
came here to fill the vacuum in our labor field. The wagespaid 
by the country to its commonsoldiery, $16 a month, with rations 
and clothing, besides the bounties paid by municipalities, States, 
and the General Government, aggregating from $200 to $1,200, 
for an indefinite period of service, brought other hundreds of 
thousands of laborers from Europe to enter our armies: but the 
war closed in 1865, and although the productive requirements of 
the country were thereby greatly diminished, the millions of 
men who had been engaged in war were suddenly thrown back 
into the field of industrial competition. Nor did the tide of Eu- 
ropean labor immigration, begun and stimulated by the war, 
cease or diminish with the close of the war. New causes and 
inducements for its continuance were found or offered. 

During this period several corporations were chartered for the 
purpose of constructing our great transcontinental lines of rail- 
way. .To aid in such construction the Government granted to 
these corporations vast tracts of the undeveloped and unoccu- 
pied public domain. The corporations to which such grants 
were made, desiring to realize as soon as possible thereon, sent 
into every part of Europe their agents equipped with the most 
lurid descriptions of these lands and their productiveness, and 
offering the most alluring terms to those who could be induced 
to become purchasers or settlers thereon. The agentsof States 
and Territories having unoccupied lands followed throughout 
Europe in the wake of the agents of the railroads, offering like 
inducements to immigrants. Thus again were tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands of immigrants induced to cross the ocean, 
many of whom stopped in the industrial centers of the country, 
and 1 more, after reaching their promised land, finding that 
too able literary talent had been employed in writing the pros- 
pectuses, returned to the marts of labor and became competitors 
in the overcrowded fields of toil. 

Side by side and hand in hand with the facts and conditions 
recited during this period there has developer a still more 5 
tent agency to cause congestion in the market for labor. The 
past thirty years have witnessed a greater development of in- 
ventive genius and mechanical science in the production of labor- 
saving machinery than many centuries in other periods of the 
world’s history. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not contending here that the volume of 
labor has not also increased, nor that a considerable per cent of 
the increase of the industrial energy of the country has not been 
absorbed in new and increased industries, and by the develop- 
ment and extension of the agricultural, commercial, and mineral 
resources of the country, In the period stated there has be2n 
a wonderful growth, development, and expansion of all these 
labor-absorbing agencies, but the contention is that the increase 
of muscularand mechanicalforce has been so much greater than 
the inereased demand therefor, that it has already produced acute 
congestion in the markets for labor. That there is not sufficient 
remunerative employment in the country for all whoare willing 
to labor; that there is much enforced idleness, and that exist- 
ing conditions are producing and must produce among the labor- 
ing classes of the country a spirit of dangerous discontent. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I desire to ask the gentleman a 
question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARSNEY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You stated a while ago that the 
war created a vacuum which was filled up by immigration. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I think that will be unquestioned. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Now, there has not been a time 
for fifty years when so few emigrants came into this country as 
came in during the war. More emigrants came in last year than 
came in during the war. 

Mr. TARSNEY. I thank the gentleman from Ohio for his 
interruption. He has invited me to enter a field into which I 
had not intended to enter, because I desired to avoid a discus- 
sion of all partisan subjects while we were discussing this meas- 
ure. Therefore, when I said that the tide of European labor im- 
migration, begun and stimulated by the war, did not cease or 
diminish with the close of the war—and that new causes and in- 
ducements for its continuance were found and offered, I omitted 
one of the most potent causes of such immigration. That cause 
is the revenue system which the gentleman from Ohio has helped 
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tomake. That reyenue system, constructed in time of war to 
meet the exigencies of war, has been continued, and the great 
burdens imposed upon imports of foreign manutacture or pro- 
duction is maintained to encourage domestic production. 

The arguments urged by the gentleman from Ohio and his 
party associates for the maintenance of this 1 lee are that by 
shutting out or impeding the importation of foreign commodi- 
ties, the domestic producer of such commodities is enabled to 
ey. ee of his products at greater profit, which profit he shares 
with his employés by the payment of higher wages, that there- 
fore the main purpose in the maintenance of this policy is to 

rotect American laborers by securing to them higher wages. 
at such was the poltoy of the Government, and that such re- 
sults were obtained, has been everywhere and upon every oc- 
casion advertised to the world, and has resulted in greatly 
adding to our labor population by immigration from foreign 
countries. 

Not only has this been the result of such policy, but the bene- 
ficiaries of the system, instead of dividing their profits with their 
workmen as increased wages, have imported large numbers of 
foreign laborers under what is known as the ‘‘ contract-labor sys- 
tem.” 00 on the Democratic side.] 

Does the gentleman from Ohio think that the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people are blind to the current events of history? Does he 
think they do not know, and has the gentleman himself forgot- 
ten that legislation has been demanded making it a crime for the 
beneficiaries of thissystem to import laborers from Europe under 
that infamous contract-labor law? [Loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] k 

The beneficiaries of that system now prohibited by law from 
importing foreign labor, are employing large numbers of foreign 
immigrants under what is known as the ‘sweating system” to 
perform the work American laborers have been compelled to 
abandon or from which they have been locked out, because they 
would not submit to reductions of wages or would not or could 
not compete with such foreign laborers. 

Sir, the real results of the system have been not only to greatly 
increase the number of laborers in the American labor market, 
but under that system American labor has been practically 
expelled from the protected industries, and the spectacle has 
often been presented of the strong arm of the military power 
of the State being raised to keep away American laborers from 
American labor. k ud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DICKERSON. Then why doesnot the gentleman restrict 
the emigration of labor? 

Mr. TARSNEY. Iwant to say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, in answer to that, and to still further fortify my position 


and argument, that our industrial conditions have entirely 
changed; that he need only to reflect that 1 five years 
since States, Territories, railroad corporations, and industrial 


concerns had agents and solicitors abroad in every European la- 
bor center inviting and 9 immigration of foreign la- 
borers, while to-day the most cult problem with which the 
people of this country have to contend is how to prevent orcheck 
what has become undesirable immigration and an unwanted in- 
crease in the labor population. 

Mr. Speaker, it may well be contended that if in a given com- 
munity there be but sufficient labor to furnish remunerative 
employment for one thousand men, working a given number of 
hours each day—that if in such community there be fifteen hun- 
dred men with families dependent upon them for support; if one 
thousand of them be permitted to absorbthe whole of such labor 
and the remuneration therefor, the remaining five hundred 
must remain in enforced idleness, and they and their families 
must perish or be tego geer by the one thousand either as pau- 

rs or as criminals. this proposition be true, then as you en- 
2 the community until it embraces the whole country, main- 
taining the same relative relations of laborers to employment, 
you but augment the evils of the conditions by an enlargement 
ofthe area wherein such conditions exist. 

Men will live and must be supported while they live, whether 
they labor or remain idle, and the burden of the support of those 
who are idle, whether voluntary or involuntary, must be borne 
by those who labor. .True, the almshouse and prison are main- 
tained by taxation levied upon the wealth of the country owned 
by the employing classes, but this burden bornë by them in the 
first instance enters as an element into the fixing of the wages 
of their employés and is thus thrown back upon those who labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the American laborer, engaged in 
fatiguing, physical toil, and with the Snorgy ann industry with 
which he toils ought not to be required to labor more than eight 
hours in the day, in order that he may be afforded oppor tniii for 
physical recuperation, I believe his hours of labor should be 
shortened, that he may have opportunity for the enjoyment of 
the society of his family and for his social and intellectual im- 
provement; and I believe that our present industrial conditions 


demand that there shall be ashortening of the hours of labor, 
in order that the opportunities for obtaining employment may be 
expanded, and that a more general and a more equitable dif- 


fusion of the wage product of our labor market may be obtained. 
Believing this, I believe this measure ought to pass. 

I have heard the word demagogue used on the floor of this 
House to-day. I thank God that in the forty-seven years of my 
life that term has never been applied to me B If there 
are demagogues here, they are not the men who prefer that the 
law to redress grievances to work out great industrial reforms 
shali be made by the constitutional legislative bodies of the 
country, enforced by legal authorities of government, rather than 
by irresponsible org tions driven by the neglect of the con- 
stituted authorities to seek themselves for relief and obtain such 
reforms outside of the pale of the law. If there be demagogues 
here, they are those who promised the labor organizations when 
on the hustings to accede to their just demands, and when such 
demands are embodied in measures like this, claiming to be the 
friends of labor, here claiming to favor the reduction of the hours 
of labor, yet attempt to thrust the stiletto of the assassin into 
such measures in the form of the amendment now pending, and 
0 pe and renders the measure utterly useless. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make an appeal to the men on this side 
of the House. For twenty years I have taken the banner of my 
party in my hand and carried it among my fellow laborers (for, 
thank God, I have labored and know what labor is. It was at 
the forge I learned to labor) [applause], and I have gone out for 
twenty years past showing the workingmen of the land that the 
Democratic pry was thefriend, the protector, and the guardian 
of the laboring classes, as it was the friend of the weak and op- 
pressed of all classes. I do not want youto deprive me to-day of 
the right of exemplifying the truth of this statement which I 
have so often made. 

The laboring men of this country by the million demand the 
assage of this bill, and they look to the Democratic party for 
ts enactment. They expect no mockery in your action here to- 

day such as that by which they were mocked in 1868, therefore 
I ask you to deal TATY frankly, and honestly by this meas- 
ure. If you do not believe in its principle, then like brave 
men take the headsman’s ax in your hand and decapitate it. 
Move to strike outall after the enacting clause and you will have 
acted according to your convictions, but do not use the stiletto, 
that is not an American weapon. Do notassassinate it with this 
amendment. The laboring peopleof this country know whether 
this measure is for their benefit or not. They demand the pas- 
sage of this measure, believing that it will redound not only to 
their benefit, but to the benefit of all the ne le of the country, 
and in their belief the best thought of all classes of citizens of 
this country concur. 


Ephraim K, Wilson. 


REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 2, 1892, 
On the resolutions of respect to the memory of Hon. Ephraim K. Wilson, 
late a Senator of the United States from the State of Maryland. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In response to the request of the members of 
the House from the State of Maryland, I have the opportunity 
and the honor of taking some part in paying a deserved tribute 
of respect to the memory of an honored Senator and a distin- 
guished man, the late Bp raim K. Wilson, a United States Sen- 
ator from the State of Maryland. 

The only personal 8 tance I had with Senator Wilson be- 
gan and ended in the Hotel Hamilton, in this city, where we 
both boarded, and where he died, on the 24th of February, 1891, 
at the ripe old age of almost threescore years and ten. Of 
course I knew him as a Senator from Maryland and as a man of 
the highest character, but this embraces the only personal ac- 
quaintance that I had with him. 

I remember the shadow and the sorrow that came into that 
hotel when the serious illness of Senator Wilson was first known. 
Every heart was full of sympathy for him and his family. My 
wife was with his family very frequently during his illness, to 
5 any assistance that she could, aud was with them when 

e died. 
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The frequency of death never seems to soften the shock or di- 
minish the startling character of the announcement, especial! 
when it occurs under the roof which shelters us, or in the home 
in which we are living, and in this case the sad whisper went 
from room to room like a flash, and every heart in that hotel was 
touched as with a personal sorrow. Death comes so near under 
such circumstances that we realize how frail our hold is on this 
human life of ours. 

A man like Senator Wilson would naturally attract attention 
and be the subject of frequent comment in a public house where 
there were many other public men with their families and friends, 
and I venture the assertion that there was never heard in that 
hotel an unfavorable comment on Senator Wilson. His appear- 
ance, his manner, and his modesty gave him easy access to all 
who met him, and he needed no one to say that he was an honest, 
dignified gentleman, for that was written on his face and cor- 
3 by every act that he did and by every word that he 
uttered. I remember the discussions of his character and cour- 
age when he voted against the free-coinage bill, and the admi- 
ration expressed for his independence on all hands, and I then 
learned what sort of man he was, and I have since learned that 
he was always that kind of a man, that it had been his practice 
through life to do his duty honestly and conscientiously, no mat- 
ter what others thought or did. 

The address of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. PAGE], to 
which we have listened, emphasized by other speakers, is agreat 
tribute toa great man. No monument could be t higher, 
no memory could be burnished brighter. The panoramaof Sen- 
ator Wilson’s life which has been spread out before us in these 
addresses this afternoon will live longer than granite or marble 
or brass can possibly endure. The fame of a good man who dis- 
tinguished himself at the bar, qu the bench, in the House, in 
the Senate, in the church and in the home, in public and private 
life, ought to endure longer than shafts of granite or marble or 
brass. The world is better because of the life of such a man, 
These influences which he exerted, these examples which his 
life has furnished, will bear fruit in time and in eternity. There 
is a greatness in a well-rounded human life that overshadows 
all other earthly honors, no matter how brilliant. 

And itis well, Mr. Speaker, that in these days when we have 
so much crimination and recrimination, so much perfidy and in- 
famy, so much that is degrading and demoralizing, that we can 
turn to examples of purity and integrity in pos life, and de- 
clare to the world that such men are possible even in this day. 
In saying this, however, I do not mean to say that the number 
of such men is growing less. On the contrary, I believe that the 
public service was never purer than it is to-day, and the way to 
make public men pure is to encourage the dissemination of noble 
N and punish the wrongs of evildoers in public 
places. 

I am glad, Mr. Speaker, to have an opportunity of express 
my appreciation of the life and character of Senator Wilson. 
am proud of a country that produces such men. I honor a flag 
beneath whose folds a man can start at the bottom of life's rugg 
ladder and climb to the top. In European countries a man can 
never rise above the stratum of society in which he is born, but 
in this country the barefooted orphan can scale every obstacle 
and reach any eminence. As we have heard, Senator Wilson 
was a self-made man; starting in the world without fortune or 
influence he made great progress and gained great distinction. 
I admire his character as a lawyer; I admire his character as a 
judge; I admire his character asa member of Congress, but I ad- 
mire more than ali this his character as aman. I appreciate 
what hedid for the State in which he was born and in which he 
is buried; I appreciate what he did for the country on the bench 
and in the councils of the nation, but I appreciate more what he 
did for the home and the purity of private life. 

I wish we had more such men. e State of Maryland did a 
noble act in electing and in reélecting Senator Wilson, and I 
honor the people of that great State for selecting such a man for 
such a place. The recognition of such menfor public places will 
exert a healthful influence upon the young men of the country, 
and goa great way toward giving the people honest and trust- 
worthy public officials . 

Mr. Speaker, these tributes of respect seem strange in this 
Hall, where conflicts and controversies seem even now to echo 
from these walls. The silence of this hour seems so in contrast 
with the noisy scenes we witness here from day today thatI am 
almost shocked at this sublime stillness. But again and . 5 
Doath enters this Chamber and bears away his victim. e 
laws we make here can be amended or re ed, but the inexor- 
able law of death is incapable of change or modification. It be- 
lor gs toevery age and clime, enters alike the hovel and the pal- 
ace, knows no distinctions or exceptions, and we can only bow 
submission to its stern decrees. There is one way and only one 


way to meet this dreaded foe. In all the ages no other has been 
discovered. It is to be ready, because in such an hour as we 
think not the messenger cometh. Again and again he has en- 
tered this Hall during this session, and the lesson that rings out 
is that we should bə ready. In the midst of life we are in the 
midst of death. 

In the awful presence of death, earth and its honors, life and 
its emoluments, sink into utter insignificance. Time and eter- 
nity are the only rocks which seem uncovered in the presence of 
such a waye. The one thought that comes to me here and now, 
in the midst of these words of euology, is this: If Senator Wil- 
son could recross the shadowy river, and speak to us from his 
own lips, what would he say? Would he talk of tolls or tariffs; 
of trade or traffic; of currency or revenue? Or would he point 
to those great principles of moral courage and eternal justice, 
which are higher than men or measures, greater than states or 
nations, which belong to the presentas well as the future, which 
pertain to tho life that now is and the life thatis tocome? But 
we do not need even this. His whole lifespeaks to us. Thein- 
fluences which linger around his pathway are full of lessons. 
The church where he worshiped, the neighborhood where, he 
lived, his public and private career, all signify the wisdom of a 
well-spent life. 


The Protective Tariff—Shall it be Perpetuated ? 
SPEECH 
HON. DARIUS D. HARE, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 8, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 561) to amend paragraph 199, Schedule C. of the act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARE said. 

Mr. SPEAKER; I do not address the House in the hope of 
being able to add anything essentially new or material to the 
deluge of information, of facts, and theories that have been 
poured forth in this Chamber since the debate upon the general 
questicn now under consideration was begun. Neither do I pro- 

to transgress the customary practice by confining my re- 
marks to the particular measure now under consideration. 

But I recognize the fact, Mr. Speaker, that the subject of 
tariff taxation is not only the commanding quesiion of the day, 
but that it is a subject of such general, such almost universal 
interest as not merely to justify but demand an expression of 
individual judgment and sentiment on the part of the humblest 
as well as the most conspicuous representative of the people. 

For it is not alone in the deliberations of Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, that this question rises high above and overshadows 
and dwarfs all other questions, but in the discussions of the day 
upon the streets, in the workshops, on the farms, and in the 
daily intercourse of reflecting meneverywhere it assumes a de- 
gree of importance that can hardly be exaggerated. 

The reason, the cause indeed, of this universal and absorbing 
interest is not hard to discover nor difficult to understand when 
it is considered that the subject to which it relates is not only 
of vast magnitude and far-reaching consequence in itself, but 
that it concerns the welfare and touches the interests of the great 
body of the people, of all the people, indeed, more directly and 


-more nearly than they could be touched or affected by any other 


subject of ordinary legislation. 

It is not, Mr. Speaker, an abstract question upon which men 
may speculate, and agree or differ as the case may be, without 
harm or advantage to any public or private interest but an in- 
tense, living, burning question of the most pressing personal 
interest to all classes of our countrymen, and especially to that 
very large class of industrious, intelligent, law-abiding men con- 
stituting the vast body of our citiz ip, whose daily toil is not 
mace 0 the means of their own subsistence and prosperity, but upon 
which the prosperity, and even the subsistence, of all other classes 
must, of necessity, largely depend. 

Scattered widely over all portions of the States and Terri- 
tories that constitute this continental nation, many of them the 

ioneers and eyangels of a civilization that has penetrated the 
carkest corners of the land, converting the waste places into 
fruitful fields and smiling gardens, these men of brawn and 
brain, of might and majesty, are to-day inquiring as they have 
never sought to inquire before, what cankerworm it is thatis 
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them of the reward of 


eating out their substance, despoiling 
ven self-denial and toil, and mocking them in their sore dis- 
ress. i 5 
These, sir, are not the men whose paid agents and emissaries 


haunt the corridors and committee rooms of thisCapitol. They 
maintain no lobby here to advocate special legislation for their 
exclusive benefit, and all that they have ever asked at the hands 
of this body is that they may not be vexed or defrauded by legis- 
lation in the exclusive interest of some class of their fellow-citizens 
having no higher claim than themselves to the favor of the law 
or the bounty of the Government. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, nor would I venture at this 
time and in presence to enter upon any extended attempt to 
trace the history of our tariff legislation. If we had no other 
sources of information upon that subject the discussions to which 
we have listened in the course of these debates would have ren- 
dered it more or less familiar to all of us. 

The differences that separate us here to-day have divided 

ties ever since the Government was founded. And these dif- 
erences, I doubt not, will continue; for the time will, in all prob- 
ability, never come when a class will not be found ready and will- 
ing, aye, sir, even eager to thrive and prosper at the expense of 
some other class, to appropriate to their own use and profit the 
reward that belongs to the industry of others, and thereby to 
take from the mouth of labor a portion, at least, of the bread it 
has earned. And that disposition, Mr. Speaker, will continue 
to be resisted, so long as the instinct of justice, united to the 
spirit of liberty, shall continue to quicken the consciences and in- 
spire the hearts of men who know their rights and have the 
courage to maintain them. 2 

In this ‘irrepressible conflict” between the great body of the 
people who ask no favors and the representatives of a compara- 
tively small number of subsidized special interests, between the 
masses and the classes, the Democratic party, composed as it 
largely is of the common people, who constitute its bone and 
sinew, its strength and pride, naturally and necessarily espouses 
their cause. ith them it believes and holds that taxation, 
whatever form it may assume, is not a blessing, but a burden 
only to be imposed and borne for public and necessary purposes; 
that the lighter this burden is made and the more generally and 
equally it is distributed the better it is for the interests of all 
who toil in the fields, in the forests, in the mines, and in all the 
countless departments of industrial activity and enterprise that 
are not, and can not in the nature of a 5 become, the bene- 

‘ficiaries of any system of taxation devised for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of any one class at the expense of an- 
other. It regards the primary and only justifiable intent of tar- 

iff duties, as of all other forms of taxation, to be the creation of 
revenues for the legitimate pu: s of economical government, 
and it agrees that these should be ample for the efficient admin- 
istration of our public affairs, the prompt discharge of every 
just obligation, and the preservation of the faith of the Govern- 
ment toward its creditors and its pensioners. But it agrees to 
nothing more. 

In order, however, to meet these legitimate demands a very 
large revenue is required and must be forthcoming, the greater 
part of it, from customs duties. In the levy and distribution of 
these duties upon any plan the Democratic party has ever pro- 
posed a large measure of special benefit must, of necessity, re- 
sult to many of our manufacturing and other industries. But 
these resulting benefits, so long as they are wholly incidental 
and subordinate to the primary and only legal purpose of the 
tax, have never been regarded as obnoxious to the principle of 
a tariff “for revenue only.” 

Iam aware, Mr. Speaker, that in the Democratic as well asin 
the Republican party there are differences, honest differences, 
of opinion foncbing he proper application of the preg ri in- 
solved in this most important question of public policy. There 
are, doubtless, associated with usmany capable, sincere, thought- 
ful, and patriotic men who, looking to the abuses that have 
characterized the tariff systems of this and other countries, have 
imbibed such hatred of the crimes that have been committed 
ms the people in the name of protsction, that they would 
abolish tariff altogether and resort to direct taxation for the 
maintenance of the Government. But these men do not consti- 
tute the Democratic party, nor has it ever authorized them to 
speak in its name. As a party it has again and again defined 
its position upon this question; its foremost representatives have 
illustrated that position in the measures of legislation they have 
proposed, and by these measures, as well as by every argument 
they have employed to present and commend them, they have 

iven assurance? of the policy they would pursue and the legis- 

ation they would enact if it were in their power to remedy ths 


- evils of which the poopie haye so long and so P krik complained. 
Speaking for myself, as 


Mr. Speaker, and, believe, express- 


ing the sentiments of the majority in this House, I am a believer 
in the policy of tariff taxation as the best means of providing 
for a large part of the revenues necessary to carry on the opera- 
tions of the Government. I look upon it as the only practicable 
method by which every citizen can be required, or even per- 
mitted, to bear some portion, however small, of the burdens 
necessarily incident to government. And no citizen who enjoys 
the protection of the law, the opportunities and advantages of 
civilized society, and all the manifold blessings that flow from 
our free institutions ought to complain of being required to bear 
his just share of these necessary burdens. 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY NOT TO BE INJURED. 


No, Mr. Speaker, we are not proposing to destroy the business 
of the custom-houses, nor to abolish the system of indirect tax- 
ation. Neither would we, as our opponents charge, so adjust the 
system as to provide that duties should be levied only upon such 
articles as can not be, or are not, produced in this country. We 
have never sought, nor do we seek now, nor have we proposed 
in any of the measures we are supporting, to tear down or wan- 
tonly injure any established industry that may be say ene to 
have a meritorious claim upon the favor of the law. d yet, 
notwithstanding every assurance and every evidence to the con- 
trary, the most persistent efforts have been made by our political 
opponents to so construe the expression of our purpose to reform 
the tariff by mitigating, and, as far as possible, removing its bur- 
den, as to om to the Democratic pariy a malignant design to 
break down every barrier that may have been erected by past 
legislation for the defense of the various industrial enterprises 
in which the capital and labor of our people are interested; nor 
is it to be doubted that in the great contest now pending the 
changes will be rung upon this charge with even greater per- 
tistence than ever before. 2 


Surely, Mr. Speaker, by every canon of interpretation we 


ought to have the right to construe and define our own declara- 
tions touching this as well as every other measure of public pol- 
icy. If we have that right, then, in anticipation and refutation 
of the charge that the Democratic party is hostile to the inter- 
ests of American industry, we may point not only to the measures 
of legislation it has enacted when in power or proposed when out 
of power, but to the assurances given in its name by its represen- 
tatives here, and especially by the great statesman to whom its 
leadership has now for the third time been committed. It will 
hardly be denied that upon this vital question he stands at least 
abreast of his party. 

In his first annual message to Congress, in December, 1885, re- 
ferring to the tariff question and the then redundant revenue, 
President Cleveland said: 


The proposition with which we have to deal is the reduction of the revenue 
received by the Government, and indirectly paid by the people, from cus- 
toms duties. The question of free trade is not involved, nor is there now 
any occasion for the general discussion of the wisdom or expediency of a 
protective tariff system. 

Justice and fairness dictate that in any modification of our present laws 
relating to revenue, the industries and interests which have n encour- 
aged by such laws, and in which our citizens have large investments, should 
not be ruthlessly injured or destroyed. We should also deal with the subject 
in such a manner as to protect the interests of American labor, which is the 
eapital of our workingmen; its stability and propcr remuneration furnish 
the most justifiable pretext for a protective policy. 

Within these limitations a certain reduction should be made in our cus- 
toms revenue. The amount of such reduction being determined, the inquiry 
should follow.“ Where can it best be remitted and what articles can best be 
released from duty in the interest of our citizens?” I think the reduction 
should be made in the revenue derived from a tax upon the important nec- 
essaries of ite. We thus directly lessen the cost of living in every family of 
the land and release to the people in every humble home a larger measure of 
the rewards of frugal industry. 


Again in his annual message in December, 1886, he said: 


In readjusting the burdens of Federal taxation a sound public policy re- 
quires that such of our citizens as have built up large and important indus- 
tries, under present conditions, should not be suddenly, and to their Say, 
deprived of advant: to which they have adapted their business: but, i 
the pubiic good requ it. they should be content with such consideration 
as shall deal fairly and cautiously with their interests, while the just de- 
mand of the people for relief from needless taxation is honestly answered. 
A reasonable and timely submission to such a demand should certainly be 
possible without disastrous shock to any interest, and a cheerful concession 
sometimes averts abrupt and heedless action, often the outgrowth of im- 
patience and delayed justice 

Due regard should be also accorded in any proposed readjustment, to the 
interests of American labor, so far as they areinvolved. * è + 

The relation of the workingman to the revenue laws of the country, and 
the manner in which it pa bly influences the question of wages, should not 
be forgotten in the justifiable prominence given to the proper maintenance 
of the supply and protection of well-paid labor; and these considerations 
suggest such an arrangement of governmental revenues as shall reduce the 
expense of living. while it does not curtail the opportunity for work, nor re- 
duce the compensation of American labor, and unfavorably affect its condi- 
tion and the dignified place it holis in the estimation of our people. 


Again, in his memorable message of December, 1887, he said: 


Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved by dwelling 
on the themes of protection and free trade. This sa vors too much of bandy- 
ing epithets. It is acondition which confronts us, nota theory. Relieffrom 
the condition may involve a slight reduction in the advan which we 
award our home productions, but the entire withdrawal of such advantages 
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should not be contemplated. The question of free trade is 8 irrel- 
evant, and the persistent claim made in quarters that all efforts to 
relieve our le from unjust taxation are schemes of the so-called fr 

traders is mischievous and far removed from any consideration of the public 


In the light of these utterances by the foremost advocate of a 
tariff for revenue only, by the man who to-day appears to hold 
in larger measure the confidence and trust of his party, and of 
the American people than any other citizen, how contemptible 
becomes the pretense that the Democratic party under his gui- 
dance and leadership is intent upon EER a deadly blow at 
the interests of any class or of any individual. 

But, sir, the Democratic party does believe and insist that laws 
should not be framed in the special interest or for the exclusive 
benefit of any individual or of any industry to wo Pe any or 
detriment of any or all others. It does believe insist that 
the rae bart se for which taxes, either direct or indirect, may 
be lawfully levied must be a strictly public purpose; that moneys 
derived from taxation in any form, can only be lawfully applied 
to strictly public uses, and that the moment a tax is levied, os- 
tensibly for a public use but really for the purpose of aiding some 
private enterprise, that moment the taxing power is perverted 
and abused, the a, 85 of the citizen are invaded, and the con- 
tribution that may be wrung from him is not taxation but tribute. 

But with respect to benefits that may, and do necessarily in 
many cases, result to individuals from the operation of a system 
of taxation, the sole object of which is to provide revenues for 
necessary public purposes, we make no other claim than that 
these incidentally resulting benefits shall, as far as possible, be 
made to inure to the greater rather than the smaller number of 
the people, the aim of gee government being to afford to all 
its supporters the equal enjoyment of its benefactions, to the end 
that its blessings, as well as its burdens, may be equally shared 
and borne. 

It is no doubt impossible, Mr. Speaker, to devise or frame 
any system of tariff taxation that shall be absolutely fair and 
equal in its operation upon every class of our people. In the very 
nature of the case some will be favored by reason of the occupa- 
tions in which they are engaged, or by reason of their ability to 
dispense with the purchase and use of any considerable quantity 
of the article upon which the tax is levied. Others, by reason of 
their rig ead het may not only derive no benefit from the tax, 
and yet, by reason of the necessities of those dependent upon 
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It would also tend to favor that still larger but less reputable 
class, abounding everywhere, who neither toil nor spin, but are 
nevertheless able, by hook or by crook, to array themselves in 
purple and fine linen and to fare sumptuously every day, who 
enjoy to the utmost every advantage that can flow from well-or- 
dered government, and who in many cases add largely to the cost 
of its administration, but who could not be reached or compelled 
to contribute to its support by any system of direct taxation not 
forbidden by the Constitution itself. 

I do not profess, Mr. Speaker, to be familiar with all the ar- 
guments that may be adduced in favor of the single land-tax 
system as a subsitute for other methods of providing the neces- 
sary revenues for the support of the Government. ey may be 
numerous and plausible. Iam not undertaking now to discuss 
the merits of that system. I have only to suggest that it does 
not emanate from the landowners of the country, and will, in all 
probability, not commend itself to their favor. 

Neither do I believe that the rather remarkable scheme pro- 
posed by one of my oro Sees for getting rid of the tariff and 
all other revenue systems by assessing the entire expensesof the 
Government upon the dealers in liquors and tobacco would be 
found to be wholly free from criticism. That it would be class 
legislation will hardly be denied, and if that be its character, 
even my colleague could no more consistently give it his support 
than he could defend the present tariff system, which he de- 
nounces, or the bill for the free coinage of silver, which he op- 
poses y, if not chiefly, because he believes it to partake of 
that character. Then, too, upon the principle that taxation and 
representation should go hand in hand, and that those who bear 
the burden of government should be admitted to a very large 
participation in the control of its affairs, such a system, if it 
were otherwise practicable, might be found to be repugnant to 
the masses of the people. But perhaps the most conspicuous in- 
firmity of this proposed scheme is that, while it might operate 
most efficiently and admirably as a means for the suppression of 
the liquor traffic, as a revenue measure it would prove a griev- 
ous disappointment. If the first effect should be to paralyze the 
goose before she had laid even asingle golden egg, no other ob- 
jection need be stated. i 

A graduated income tax commends itself by reason of the ap- 
parent justness of the proposition that the public burdens ought 
to be cast as far as possible upon those~best able to bear them. 


them, may be compelled to purchase and consume large quanti- | But this system, too, has its infirmities, and they are many, and 
ties of the article upon which it is levied and the price of which | some of them serious. There would always be experienced the 


is thereby increased. 


difficulty of drawing the line. Even the foremost advocates on 


It is not that the framers of the law may intend any such dis- | this floor of such a tax might not be willing to have it ‘‘ gradu- 
crimination, but that it is inherent in the system itself, and nec- | ated” upon ascale that would affect incomes not ex 5, 
essarily follows its n no matter what care may be taken | a year, whereas the judgment of the country would probably be 


to avoid or prevent it. It does not result from the fact that the 
exaction is intended to be or is greater in the case of one man or 


that in order to render it at all efficient as a revenue measure 
the line ought to be drawn away below that figure. At what- 


class of men than of another, but from the fact that, by reason of | ever minimum limit the scale might be set it is to be feared that, 


his situation and employment one man may be able to mitigate 
the burden by setting off against it some element of incidental 
benefit; whereas the situation and employment of his neighbor 
may be such that as to him the burden is not relieved by any 
form of compensation. In the one case the favored party, even 
though he pay a larger share than his neighbor, may neverthe- 
less derive a profit, and possibly a fortune, from the same tax 
9 75 is consuming the substance of his less fortunate fellow-cit- 


n. 

At the first blush a tax that produced such results might be 
thought to be not only unequal, but grossly unjust. Neverthe- 
less, if the case of the one be not thereby rendered worss than 
it would otherwise have been, if no part of the earnings of the 
one be taken to swell the profits of the other, and no avenue to 
prosperity and wealth be closed that might otherwise have re- 
mained open, there can be but slight ground for criticism on 
the score of injustice. Besides, sir, every system of taxation 
that has ever been contrived or suggested has also its peculiar 
vices and infirmities. 

OTHER PROPOSED SYSTEMS—THE SINGLE TAX, ETC. 

The man who by a lifetime of industry and economy has suc- 
ceeded in providing for his old age ahome that he may call his own, 
and, with equal reason, the man whose surplus earnings are rep- 
resented by his farm, would have just cause to complain of a 
system (which nevertheless has its ad vocates here and elsewhere) 
by which the entire burden of taxation would be cast upon the 
owners of real estate. Such a system might not exactly“ pro- 
tect” any special class of people, but it can not be denied that 
it would have the equally obnoxious effect of exempting from all 
share in the pee burden that very large class who, even under 
the existing law, find it more profitable to invest their surplus 
earnings as well as their accumulated wealth in such securi- 
ties as bear fewer burdens and yield larger returns than are or- 
dinarily derived from investments in real estate. 


except in the cases of the helpless recipients of fixed salaries, 
the shrinkage of the average income would be immediate and 
alarming. 

But personally, Mr. Speaker, I am not to be understood as op- 
posed to a judiciously graded income tax. The meritorious fea- 
tures of such a tax are many and its oppressive features compar- 
atively few. It is, without doubt, worthy of the most attentive 
consideration; but, whatever may be said in its favor, as a means 
of providing even a considerable part of the necessary public 
revenue, it must always be regarded as subordinate, a mere ad- 
junct tosomething more far reaching and comprehensive. 

THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE. 


There remains then only a choice between the system of direct 
taxes upon real and personal property, in fores throughout the 
States, and a tariff based upon ons or the other of the theories 
upon which the two great political parties antagonize each other. 

e former is not to be thought of inconnection with the subject 
of revenues for the support of the General Government. Even 
if there were no constitutional obstacles in the way, the strain 
upon that system for State, county and municipal purposes, is as 
great as it will bear. 

I venture the opinion, Mr. Speaker, that if by direct taxes 

-upon their property, to ke paid directly to an appointed tax- 
gatherer, the people were made to appreciate the extent of their 
contributions to the support of the Government, there would be 
danger that the Government itself might be overthrown. And 
yet by that method they would pay no more than was actually 
required for 8 purposes, whereas under the protec- 
tive system of indirect taxation now in force it is estimated that 
the amount actually paid is four times as great as the amount 
actually required. In other words, in order to have $1 reach 
the public Treasury it is necessary to pay $3 to the beneficiaries 
of the protective tariff system, whose interest it is to prevent 
the importation of whatever might be sold in competition with 
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their products. In so do: they not only establish for them- 
selves a monopoly of the markets of the country, but deprive the 

of all income from one of its main sources of revenue 
and compel their countrymen to purchase their products at 
whatever prices they are thus enabled to dictate, 

But this, Mr. Speaker, to the extentof creating or permitting 
rey fou is not a necessary incident of the system of indirect 
taxation. On the contrary, it results from a groas perversion 
and abuse of that system, an abuse that it is within the province 
and power of Congress to correct. And when this abuse shall 
have been corrected, when this excrescence shall have been 
shorn away, taxes collected at the custom-houses will continue 
to be, as they have ever been, the chief source of Federal reve- 
nue. Not only so, but when this system shall have been thus 
relieved of its obnoxious features, when it shall have been di- 
vested of the elements of fraud and favoritism that have been 
made to characterize and brutalize its present form; when it 
shall have been restored to its proper functions as an agency of 
the Government the objections that are now urged against it 
with such cogency and force will disappear. No complaint will 
be heard, and no cry will come up from any part of the country 

t the burdens and exactions of the system when it is 
stripped of the discriminating features that have rendered it 
odious. 


And this, sir, is the object at which we aim, this the consum- 
mation of the hope we entertain, this the response we would 
make to what we believe to be the foremost demand of the con- 
stituencies we represent. 

THE PROTECTIVE IDEA. 

I can well understand, Mr. Speaker, how it came to pass that 
in the early legislation upon this subject the protective 88 
was engrafted apon our system of tariff taxation, and I woul 
encounter no difficulty whatever in reconciling the attitude in 
which we stand, as advocates of a tariff for revenue, with the 
fullest appreciation and most unreserved concession of the logic 
that not only justified, but even required the founders of the 
Government to resort to this method of encouraging the estab- 
lishment here of such manufacturing and other industries as 
were necessary to conserve the independence of the new-born 
nation. The course they pursued, although many of them were 
wise enough to forecast the deplorable results to which it might 
lead, was not onl eee ee but may be conceded to have been 
commendable. Indeed, it could hardly have been avoided. It 
was dictated by the necessities of the situation that confronted 
them, and in incorporating it into the measures they framed 
they were simply reco; ng and responding to these necessi- 
ties, and not to the selfish demands of any special interest. 

Attention has been called in the course of these debates to the 
fact that in many parts of the country communities are willing 
to tax themselves for the pu of holding out pecuniary in- 
ducements for the location and settlement in their midst of en- 
terprises that may tend to the increase of wealth and population 
by the opportunities thus afforded for the employment of labor. 

Instances of this sort have been cited not merely as illustra- 
tions, but in vindication of the protective policy. Iwill not say, 
Mr. S er, that the comparison is wholly inapt, but, sir, I be- 
lieve I hazard nothing in saying that for eve such venture 
that has succeeded by reason of the enterprise of its promoters 
or of its adaptation to its location and surroundings, a score of 
instances could be cited where, notwithstanding the most active 
sympathy on most generous assistance, the experiment has 
resulted in failure. 

So long as thecontributions continued to pour in the hot-house 
character of the industry was not perceived, but the moment: 
these were withheld, the moment the helping hand was with- 
drawn, the“ plant“ withered, the boom it had created collapsed, 
the bubble burst, and the sad truth stood revealed that the en- 
terprise that was to bring untold wealth to the community had 
been itself subsisting upon the bounty of the people. 

This, sir, has been the history of a large majority of the 
schemes that have been put forth by ambitious communities to 
draw to themselves the current of wealth and population by the. 
establishment through artificial stimulating aponde of a class 
of "home industries“ to which they had no adaptation and for 


which the outside world had no need. It has been the rule, in- 


deed, to which the exceptions are more notable than numerous. 
And it not only furnishes an illustration of the truth of the adage 
that a man can not lift himself by the straps of his boots, but it 
illustrates most forcibly the fallacies of the theory of protection 
when that theory is invoked for the establishment here of a class 
of industries that are essentially alien to our country; fore 

not only to its climate and soil, but wanting in adaptation to the 
resources and genius of our people; a class of industries that can 
only be sustained at all by contributions wrung from their reluc- 
tant but helpless victims through the agency of a system of taxa- 


tion by means of which the prices of the inferior products of 
these alien industries are purposely increased by law. 

But suppose, sir, that in acase of this character success, in- 
stead of failure, should crown the enterprise? What lan 
could fitly characterize the ingratitude of the beneficiary who, 
instead of acknowledging his obligation to his fellow-citizens, 
through whose contributions he had been enriched, and seeking 
to relieve them of the burden at the earliest possible date, should, 
on the contrary, seek to conceal the fact that their aid was no 
longer necessary? What words could be found, or coined, in 
which to denounce the baseness of the recipient of such gifts 
who would employ the wealth and influence he had pe a, 
through their agency toso control in his interest the lawmaking 
power of the community as to enable him to demand as a right 
the bounty he had been glad to accept as a favor, and thereby 
fasten himself and his interests as a perpetual incubus upon the 
wealth-producing energies of his fellow-men? Such a spirit, Mr. 
Speaker, manifested in any single instance, would excite against 
the individual or corporation in whom it was observed not 
merely a sense of indignation at its injustice, but a feeling of 
utter detestation. 

But, sir, the fact remains that the beneficiary of such a tax 
never voluntarily requested its repeal or any abatement of its 
exactions. 

Neither is it to be expected that those who for thirty years have 
reveled in the favors of the highest protective tariff ever known 
to the laws of any civilized nation, who by reason of these favors 
have waxed fat and grown great and powerful, and who have 
proved themselves able so to extend the tentacles of their influ- 
ence as to control in their interest the lawmaking power, will 
ever come voluntarily to these Chambers and ask for the repeal 
or reduction of a single duty the retention of which may inure 
to their benefit. ' 

The distinguished author of the present tariff law delights to 
cite the fact that upon many articles, including certain classes 
of wire nails, the duty is greater than the selling price of the do- 
mestic product. He refers to it as conclusive evidence of the 
fallacy of the proposition that the consumer pays the tax. He 
never deems it necessary to explain that the duty is so high as 
to exclude all importations of these classes of products; hence 
that no revenue reaches the Treasury from that source, and that 
if the duties were ten times as greet the practical effect would 
be the same. They would simply be prohibitory in either case; 
but for him to so state would ret the value and destroy the 
force of the illustration. Hence he seeks to convey the impres- 
sion that the foreign producer of wire nails pays an import duty 
of 2 cents per pound and then sells his goods in competition wit. 
the domestic product at 1? cents per pound. 

The law that bears his name would afford many similar illus- 
trations, the rate of duty being higher than the entire cost of the 
domestic article, inclu materials and labor, and a fair profit 
besides, notwithstanding the false pretense put forth by his 182 
in its late deliverance at Minneapolis in declaring its belief that 
“duties should be equal to the difference between wages at home 
and abroad.” 

But suppose the duty on wire nails to be 20 cents instead of 2 
cents per pound, does anyone suppose that the manufacturers 
would come here demanding a reduction? They might be will- 
ing to consent to a reduction to some rate that would still be pro- 
hibitory, by way of compromise and for the sake of obtaining con- 
cessions to some other beneficiary of the system, but under any 
other circumstances I would as soon expect the sugar-planters of 
Louisiana to demand a repeal of the bounty on raw sugar, or the 
stockholders of the American Sugar Refining Company, com- 
monly known as the sugar trust, to petition for the repeal of the 
duty on the refined article. 

But no one anticipates such a demand from either source. It 
would be contrary not only to the experience of all time and the 
testimony of all history, but would be proving the rule by an ex- 
ception so startling as to excite suspicion of the sanity of the 
priy by whom it was proposed. And if such suspicion should 
cad toan inquest the chances are a hundred to one that the 
supposed beneficiary would be found either to have acquired a 
larger interest in piring some struggling companta of the 
benefit of the duty than in having it retained for his own profit, 
or that, as to him, the tax was no longer either necessary or 
profitable, . 

The rule, however, is so invariable that exceptions are not re- 
quired to demonstrate it. Power and irs t seek always to 
enlarge themselves. They grow and fatten by the exactions 
upon which they feed. No matter what political principles they 
may profess, or under what moral pretensions their mercenar 
1 are concealed, they may be relied upon to muster 
their forces in re ning every assault that may be made upon 
the citadel in which their selfish interests are intrenched. 
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That citadel, Mr. Speaker, is the protective tariff system, with 
its vast ramification and network of bounties, subsidies, and re- 
sulting trusts. It had its origin, as I have suggested, in the 
necessities incident to the establishment of our national inde- 

mdence. The motives of those who engrafted it upon the leg- 

tion of the early Congresses were patriotic and praiseworthy. 
Their design was not to create a fayored class, but to promote 
the common welfare of the whole people. They knew, however, 
and did not attempt to disguise or conceal the fact, that, in its 
practical operation, such a system would tend to create distinc- 
tions and discriminations, and they were wise enough to foresee 
the abuses to which it might lead. Hence they took care to 
lace upon it such limitations as to rates of duty, and to surround 
it with such other restrictions as in this day would subject them 
to whatever opprobrium may be implied in the charge of being 
free traders. Neither did they regard it as anything more than 
an expedient, nor contemplate its perpetual, or even long, con- 
tinuance. 

In his justly famous report on manufactures, submitted to Con- 
gress in ember, 1791, Mr. Hamilton said: 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must al- 


ways N as of questionable policy; because a presumption would 
arise that there were natural and inherent impediments to success. 


So, in his speech sarong the compromise tariff act of 1833, 
wherein provision was made for the gradual reduction of duties 
and the elimination of the distinctively protective features of 
the then existing tariff within ltl of nine years, Henr: 
Clay, who was then the foremost advocate of the protective pol- 
icy, said: 

Iam anxious to find out some principle of mutual accommodation to sat- 
isfy, as far as possible, both parties, to increase the stability of our legisla- 
tion, and, at some distant day—but not too distant, when we take into view 
the magnitude of the interests which are involved—to bring down the rate 


of duties to that revenue standard for which our opponents have so long 
contended. 


Again in the same speech he said: 


The theory of protection supposes, too, that after a certain time the pro- 
tected arts will have acquired such strength and perfection as will enable 
them subsequently, unaided, to stand up against foreign competition. 


In the light of the legislation of the last twenty-five years one 
is led involuntarily to exclaim ‘‘ How long, O Lord, how long?” 
The compromise act which Mr. Clay, as a protectionist, was 
then advocating, provided for a gradual reduction of all duties 
to a rate not exceeding 20 per cent ad valorem, by June 30, 1842. 

Let no one, however, understand that the beneficiaries of the 
tariff of 1824 28 which, although known as the tariff of abomi- 
nations,” would shrink into nificance alongside the tariff of 
1890, were asking for the reductions he was then proposing. On 
the contrary, the reluctant assent given in their name y Mr. 
Clay, was wrung from them by their fears that the storm of pub- 
lic wrath then prevailing might otherwise immediately swee 
away the barriers behind which their privileges were intrenched. 
And so they were willing to temporize and await their oppor- 
tunity to recover whatever they were then agreeing to concede; 
and having again obtained control of the Government, in 1840, 
they proceeded to formulate the measure which became a lawin 
1842. Butalthough thatact was intended toand did restore many 
of the odious features of the former protective policy, these were, 
as far as possible, kept out of sight, and the argument for its 
enactment was that under the act of 1833 there would be a de- 
ficit in the revenue. It was put forward as a reyenue measure, 
and in supporting it Mr. Clay said: 

Iam not advocating the revival of a high protective tariff. Iam for abid- 
ing by the principles of the compromise act. I am for doing what no man of 
a fair and candid mind has ever yet denied, giving to the country a revenue 
which may provide for the economical wants of the Government and at the 
same time give an incidental protection to our home industry. 

But, sir, the true character of that legislation soon came to be 
understood, and the election of 1844 brought early opportunity 
to the people to pass judgment upon it as well as upon Mr. Clay, 
just as the election of 1890 brought early 5 to the peo- 
ple to pass judgment upon the McKinley bill. 

If the pet dogma of the protectionists, that a protective tariff 
ought never to be revised except by its friends, prevailed in 
1844 the chances are that the tariff of 1842 would have remained 
undisturbed or would haye been revised upon the principle 
adopted by the framers of the McKinley bill, and which was so 
apy described and illustrated by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

It must bə admitted that from a strictly protective standpoint 
this principle is not without merit. It is not only simple inchar- 
acter but ready of application. It consists in nothing more than 
an invitation to each class of beneficiaries in the scheme of spo- 
liation to insert in the bill the share of plunder with which they 
will severally be content, and its result has been, as we are as- 


sured, to build up a“ vastand harmonious system,” all the parts 
of which are so interlaced and blended and so dependent upon 
each other, that not one maybe removed or touched without en- 
dangering all the rest, and thereby affecting the integrity of the 
entire system. 

But this great principle had not then beenevolved, and so the 
revenue tariff of 1846 came into being. 

THE EFFECT OF A TARIFF FOR REVENUE. 

From the almost uniform current of testimony, by friend and 
foe alike, to the beneficent operation of that act I will not stop to 
make citations. They have been freely made by others in the 
course of this discussion and are familiar to members of the 
House and to the country. Under its salutary influence manu- 
factures prospered; commerce, being comparatively free, be- 
came widely extended, and the agricultural industries, haying 
unlimited access to the markets of the world, flourished and de- 
veloped to an extent that enabled them to share equally with 
other industries the rapidly augmenting wealth of the country. 

So content indeed were all parties and all classes with the reve- 
nue system then in operation that not only did the tariff ques- 
tion ppear as an issue in the Presidential election of 1856, 
but one of the principal measures of the first Republican Con- 
gress in 1857 was an act to still further reduce the duties, mak- 
ing them lower than they had been at any timesince 1812. And 
although, at that very time a temporary financial panic was 
sweeping over the land, it does not appear to have occurred to 
any of the eminent statesmen of that day to attempt to trace any 
connection between the panic and the tarif. The only sense in 
which the one could be said to have, even remotely, resulted 
from the other is that the panic of that year was caused by an 
imprudent and even reckless spirit of speculation engendered b 
years of unexampled prosperity, for which prosperity the tari 
may be said to have beer largely responsible. 

Sir, doss anyone doubt that a system which had proved so 
beneficent, so fruitful of prosperity to all forms of industrial en- 
terprise, would have continued to prevail but for the overwhelm- 
ing necessity that compelled the Government, when the war 
came, to provide the means for its own preservation. I under- 
take to say that no political party and no representative of any 
special interest would have had the hardihood to even suggest 
a change in the direction of increased duties. 

Not only was the war tariff enacted as a revenue measure, 
but every successive increase in tariff duties during the war was 
advocated, and its necessity explained, solely upon the plea of the 
dire extremity that confronted the Government. It was the 
argumentum ad hominem, and in order to overcome the hesitation 
of the people’s representatives and allay their fears of the very 
result that afterwards followed, assurances were given in every 
form that the measures so pro d were designed to be only 
temporary, and were to cease with the necessity that alone could 
be held to justify them. 

I do not doubt, Mr. Speaker, that these assurances were given 
in good faith. But, unfortunately, there was at that time, as 
there always is, a class of designing men who saw in the meas- 
ures thus sanctioned by Congress for the preservation of the 
nation’s life a means of obtaining an undue and unfair advan- 
tage over their fellow-men. They saw in the war, with all its 
sacrifices, hardships, and perils, oniy a vast opportunity to acquire 
wealth for themselves. And they were willing to gamble on the 
result. If the war should prove a failure — 5 would lose the 
stake for which they played, but, having avoided its dangers, 
they would still save their lives. If it should not fail, they 
would be able, upon the foundation thus laid in the necessities 
of their country, to rear a superstructure of wealth and influ- 
ence that would enable them to regard with complacency what- 
ever consequences might result to the masses of their country- 
men, And so, upon the specious and persuasive plea of a tem- 
porary butimperious necessity the war tariff, with its long train of 
exactions, discriminations, and abuses, came into being. 

The war was not a failure. In its result it realized the utmost 
hopes of those who bore its burdens and shareditsdangers. But 
it also realized the wildest dreams of the men whose interest in 
the triumph of our armies was wholly or chiefly of a mercenary 
character. 

These were the men who now came to thefront. The burdens 
of war taxation were to be lifted. These were manifold in their 
character and far-reaching in their scope and operation. Some 
of them bore with peculiar weight upon the wealthier classes, 
while others, notably the tariff, discriminated chiefly against 
those in modestcircumstancesand the poor. Obviously, by every 
principle of justice, the latter class ought to have been the first 
to be relieved. But not so. The tiger had tasted blood. His 
appetite had been whetted for more. These were to be his vic- 

, and, without being conscious of the fact, they had been 
already ensnared, bound, and rendered helpless. 
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So, in sei sats of reducing taxation we saw the income tax 
repealed. e tax on bank drafts and checks, the tax on rail- 
road and telegraph companies and other corporations, the tax 
upon professional occupations and other excise taxes, all disap- 
pear in their order; but, notwithstanding the solemn promises 
and assurances of its sponsors, the war tariff has continued, to 
maintain its cruel grasp upon the wealth-prođucing industries of 
thecountry until thishour. Insteadof being liftedor lightened, 
its burdens have been greatly augmented, and its perpetual 
maintenance has become the corner stone of the temple of Re- 
publican faith and doctrine. 


EFFECT OF PROTECTION ON DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


In justification of a system that has brought the icuitural 
interests of the country to the verge of ruin, the Republican part, 
points with pride“ to the vast increase in the aggregate wealt 
of the country, and exultingly attributes this evidence of growth 
and development to the beneficent effects of its protective policy. 
We are told, in unctuous phrase, that the aggregate value of the 
real and oa property of the country, as disclosed by the 
census of 1890, amounts to nearly $63,000,000,000, an average of 
about $1,000 to every man, woman, and child; but when we ask 
what share of this vast wealth is owned by the farmers, the 
tradesmen, the wage-earners, or by those who preach or teach, 
or by that greatarmy of men and women e ed in daily toil, 
whose occupations are such as to preclude even the pretense that 
any system of protective taxation could be of the least possible 
benefit to them, even the census is silent. i 

The statement publicly made, and often repeated, that one- 
half the total wealth of the country is owned by about 25,000 men 
has, I believe, hitherto gone unchallenged, and, if true, it is a fact 
pregnant with evilomen. Think of itfor a moment; out of a 
population of 63,000,000 people, all equally entitled to the pro- 
tection and favor of the law, less than one twenty-fifth part of 
1 per cent own 50 per cent of the value of the entire property. 
Argument, or appeal to statistics, ought not to be required to 
demonstrate that there must be something radically wrong, some- 
thing at war with the general welfare, inasystem that produces 
such results, or under which they could be ible. ‘ 

The Democratic party holds that the proteetive-tariff policy 
of the Governnient for the last twenty-five years, in connection 
with other 1 tion of like gang ag is directly chargeable 
with this condition of affairs; that by its system of bounties and 
preferences and of burdens and restrictions it has opened wide 
the door of opportunity for the few who have been the objects of 
its favor, to accummulate vast fortunes, and has closed every 
avenue by which the many who have borne its burdens might 
otherwise have ho to pursue their various occupations with 
the prospect of izing their just proportion of the general and 
natural increase of wealth in a growing and prosperous country 
such as ours. 

Let us see, Mr. Speaker, whether this be not so. I have the 
honor to represent a constituency largely engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and it is with reference to the effect of a high- 
protective tariff upon that important industry that I wish tocall 
attention, very briefly, to the significant disclosures of the cen- 
sus. 

ITS EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE. 


In 1850 the total wealth of the country, the value of ail the 
real and personal property, was, in round numbers, about $7,000,- 
000,000. Of this aggregate more than half belonged to the farm- 
ers, the value of farms, farm animals, and farm machinery and 
cyt pana being, according to the census of that year, 83,967, 


From 1850 to 1860, during ten years of the lowest tariff taxes 
ever known, while the total wealth of the country increased a 
little more than 100 per cent, being, according to the census of 
the latter year, about $16,000,000,000, the value of these same 
classes of agricultural propert also increased over 100 per cent, 
amounting in 1860 to $7,980,493,063. 

. ensuing ten years, while the total wealth of the 
country increased from $16,000,000,000 to a little over $30,000,000,- 
000, or about 90 cent, the value of agricultural property increased 
from $7,980,493,063 to $11,124,958,747, or about 40 per cent. 


AIDED BY KINDRED FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 


The protective tariff was beginning to show its deadly influ- 
ence on this great interest, but its effects could not be accurately 
estimated because of the fact that this decade embraced the war 
period, and prices were maintained ata high rate, partly in con- 
sequence of the demands created by the war, but chiefly by rea- 
son of the abundance of money then in circulation. It was a cur- 
rency, however, that had been pur y discredited by the ve 


law authorizing its creation, in making it a legal tender for 


prepone except tariff taxesand interest on the public debt; for 
t would appear that even in the most critical hour of our coun- 
try’s history, when brave men were everywhere casting aside 
the pursuits and employments of civil life, sacrificing not merely 
their pecuniary interests but laying their lives upon its altar, 
Other men, possibly more sagacious, were taking care of their 
own selfish interests. Those who loaned their money to the Gov- 
ernment took advantage of its extremity to insure the payment 
of the interest on their loans in coin, anc, to provide the means 
for complying with their demands, it was necessary that tariff 
duties should be made payable in coin. 

We have since seen that these same provident patriots in- 
tended that not alone the interest due them should be paid in 
coin but the principal also; and they intended further that such 
coin should be, not of silver and gold, of which the country had 
none for its soldiers and sailors, or for the sturdy men who 

lanted and reaped during thoss perilous years, but of gold alone. 

ence, in their order, came the act of 1869 “to strengthen the 
public credit,” adding over 8600, 000, 000 to the public debt by mak- 
ing both principal and interest payable in coin, and, still later 
on, the act demonetizing silver. 

Whatever doubts may be entertained, Mr. Speaker, however 
opinions may differ as to the policy or propriety of now restor- 
ing silver to free coinage upon the existing ratio, in view of the 
changes in relative commercial value of the two metals conse- 
quent upon the act of 1873, and of any equities or interests that 
have since intervened, there can be but one opinion touching 
the act itself. It was the financial crime of the century. Not 
until recently have even its authors dared to avow itor to speak 
in its defense, and it surely can find no apologists among men 
professing to be Democrats. 

No, Mr. Speaker, if that act has redounded to the good of the 
people, if it has lightened a single burden, if it has added a dol- 

r to the value of any farm, let the glory be given to the Re- 
pope ty, for to them it belongs. But if its sole effect has 

n to add to the wealth of those who were already rich, by in- 
creasing the purchasing power of their wealth; if it has added 
to the burdens of the poor by contracting the volume of money, 
thereby diminishing wages, ules 4 the value of farm propon 
and the prices of farm products, and rendering it more di cult 
to pay existing debts, if it has brought poverty and distress in- 
stead of p rity and happiness to sit by the fireside of those 
who must toil in order that they may live, then let that party 
bear the odium and meet the responsibility. 

But, not to digress too far in referring to these financial meas- 
ures, which appear to be cognate not only with each other but 
with the protective-tariff system, let me return to the compari- 
sons I was making, 

I have shown that from 1850 to 1860, under the benign influence 
of a revenue tariff, the total wealth of the country was not only 
increased over 100 p cent, but that the value of farm property 
kept equal pace with the general prosperity, increasing also over 
100 per cent, and that from 1860 to 1870, while the aggregate in- 


‘crease in national wealth was 90 per cent, the value of agricul- 


tural property increased but 40 per cent, amounting in 1870 toa 
little more than $11,000,000,000. 

How was it during the years from 1870 to 1880? During those 
ten years of profound peace, while the manufacturing and other 
industries enjoying the advantages of the protective system then 
in full operation were able to quadruple their aggregate wealth, 
and the total wealth of the country increased from $30,000,000,- 
000 to over $43,600,000,000, or more than 45 per cent, the value 
of farms, farm animals, machinery, and implements only increased 
about 9per cent, amounting in 1880 to $12,104,001,538. The poison 
was evidently doing its deadly work. 

But how has it been during the last census period? In Bulle- 
tin No. 104 of the Eleventh Census, issued August 18, 1891, the 
total value of the real and personal property of the country in 
1890 is estimated at %62,610,000,000, an increase over 1880 of 
$19,000,000,000, or about 44 per cent; but for some reason the 
statistics relating to the value of farm property are not yet ob- 
tainable. 

In order to enable me to bring these comparisons as nearly to 
date as possible I took the pains, some time since, to request of 
the Superintendent of the Census a statement covering this in- 
formation, and received in reply the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
Washington, April 21, 1892. 
My DEAR SIR: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of April 18, requesting a statement in relation to the assessed valuation and 
the tate true valuation for 1890 of the agricultural property of the 
country. 


In reply you are informed that the values of farm animals and farm im- 
tements and machinery have not yet been tabulated, nor have those of the 
‘arming lands themselves. Some considerable time muststill elapse before 

these statistics will become available. Some estimates have been made on 
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this subject by the Agricultural Department, but the Census Office does not 
wish to give out these figures. 
Very respectfully, 
ROBERT P, PORTER, 
Superintendent of Census. 


Hon. D. D. HARE, 
House of Representatives. 


But, Mr. Speaker, while we may not be able as yet to obtain 
these statistics from the census, the information that comes to 
us from all parts of the country in regard to the diminished 
value of farms and all classes of agricultural property is of a 
character to 1 7 8 tha fear that, instead of a proportionate in- 
crease, there has been an actual shrinkage in the agricultural 
wealth of the country during the last ten years. 

How is this constant and most alarming decline in the pros- 
perity of this chief industry to be accounted for? Itcan not be 
traced to natural causes. No blight has swept over the land. 
Neither is it to be charged to habits of extravagance and fast 
living on the part of farmers and their families, as some would 
have us believe, who tell us that farmers should work more and 
complain less. 

Sir, the only reasonable cause is to be found in the operation 
of unequal laws; of laws which in their nature and effect, if not 
in their intent and purpose, have tended to foster other indus- 
tries at the expense of agriculture; of asystem in the advantages 
and benefits of which the farmer can have no just or compensa- 
tory share, but the burdens of which, as to him, are not, and 
can not be relieved by any provision that may be pretended to 
have been made for his benefit. 

The ridiculous pretense that by prohibitory duties on the prod- 
ucts of agriculture protection has created a home market,” of 
which the American farmer is given a monopoly, becomes not 
only ludicrous but contemptible in the face of the fact that in all 
the staple products of the farm, such as wheat, corn, cotton, beef, 
and pork, the annual surplus, after fully supplying the demands 
of the home market, at prices but little more and often less than 
sufficient to pay the cost of production and transportation, con- 
stitutes three-fourths of the entire export trade of the country. 

It is this annual excess, Mr. Speaker, that represents the net 
profit of agricultural industry. If it could be marketed at fair 
prices that industry would not languish, but would again take 
its pro r place in the foremost rank. But it can not be prof- 
itably aosd ofin our own country, and no possible exercise 
of the power of taxation can create a market for it here. As 
was suggested in the minority report upon the McKinley bill 


These surplus products must find.a market somewhere outside of the 
United States, and there are people all over the civilized world who can not 
uce them for themselves, and who are willing to take them from us at 
‘air prices in exchange for articles which they can produce, and who would 
do so if our Government would only permit its own citizens to make the ex- 
change without taxing or fining them for bringing the foreign commodit 
home. We want the ucts and they want ours, and the trade, instead 
of being injurious to either, would be highly beneficial to both. But the 
can not pay us in cash for all they want, nor can we pay them in cash for all 
we want, and therefore, from the very necessity of the case, if we trade atall 
the transaction must be in the nature of barter—not an actual exchange of 
one product for another, but sales and purchases between the countries to 
about the same extent, so that the proceeds of their sales to us will pay for 
the whole or — part of what they buy from us. This is the character 
of all internati trade, for no nation in the world could possibly pay for 
all its imports in money. 

When our own market is fully supplied with any given article the production 
of that article must cease, or be ed on at a loss, unless a market for it 
can be found somewhere else; and this is the great difficulty in the way of 
many of our most important industries at the present time. 


It is especially, Mr. Speaker, the difficulty in the way of agri- 
culture. The farmer has already, and has always had, a mo- 
nopoly of the home market, and this without the intervention 
of protective duties. What he requires and must have is a 
market for what he produces in excess of the demands of the 
home market; and this he can only find, but could readily find, 
beyond the limits of our own country, if the restrictions that 
now hinder him were removed. Not merely, nor even largely, 
in the countries of Central and South America and in the West 
India Islands does this market exist, but all over the civilized 
world, and especially in Great Britain and in the countries of 
Continental Europe. 

But gentlemen say, what is there now to hinder the sale of 
these surplus products in foreign markets? 

There are two principal hindrances. First, the inability of 
the foreign purchaser to pay in cash; second, the disposition of 
foreign governments to retaliate for our prohibitory laws by 
placing restrictions upon the admission of our goods into their 
countries. 

If our tariff system were arranged solely or even chiefly with a 
view to obtaining revenue for the support of the Government, no 
matter how high the rates of duty necessary for that purpose 
might be, this unfriendly disposition would not be manifest; for 
the justice of a tariff for necessary revenue would be everywhere 


conéeded. But when the avowed purpose of the tax is not to 
provide but to prevent revenue, and to discriminate against the 
products of the leading countries of the Old World, the spiritof 
resentment and of retaliation is at once aroused, and trade with 
those countries will be limited to the absolute necessities of their 
people. This disposition was notably manifest in the co 88 
of the chambers of commerce of the principal colonies and de- 
pendencies of Great Britain but recently assembled in London. 

And let no one suppose, Mr. Speaker, that we are so absolutely 
independent that we can afford to look with composure upon an 
action of the character foreshadowed by the congress to whic 
I have referred. We are no doubt as well able to care for our- 
selves and supply the wants of our own people as any nation in 
the world, but we are not bayond the power of other nations to 
do us infinite harm. To accomplish this it would be only nec- 
essary for them to adopt as to us the policy we have chosen to 
adopt as to them. The law of an eye for an eye” may find but 
little sanction in the New Testament, but it has nevertheless 
continued to meet with the uniform recognition of mankind in 
their individual and national relations with each other. We 
impose a duty of 25 cents a bushel on foreign wheat, for the al- 
leged “benefit of the farmer.” Let Great Britain, France, and 
Germany impose a like duty on American wheat and all the reci- 
procity treaties that have been or ever will be negotiated with 
the agricultural countries of the western world would not avail 
a moment to check the tide of disaster that would speedily over- 
whelm the wheat-producers of the United States. 

Even as it is, the effect of the 8 policy has been to 
confine our foreign trade within the narrowest limits, to drive 
our foreign commerce from the seas, and to obstruct the avenues 
to every market but our own boasted home market,” already 
gorged to repletion, and in which competition has within recent 
years so cut down prices that the cost of production and trans- 
portation could not be realized for the grain that the fertile 
fields of the West produced in such lavish abundance. 

There is nothing illogical in all this, Mr. Speaker, and nothing 
that ought to excite surprise. On the contrary, it is but the 
natural, necessary, and inevitable result of the protective-tariff 
system; a system so arranged and adjusted as to compel the 
farmer to pay tribute to every industry except his own, to pur- 
chase every article in use upon his farm, every item of material 
that enters into the construction of his buildings, every article 
of clothing for the comfort of his family, at prices augmented by 
this artificial means; and to sell his own surplus products in a 
“home market” glutted with like products, or in the free-trade 
markets of Europe. Surely we are justified in saying that for 
him, as for all who are not the special objects of its favor, the 
protective system is a mockery, and every pretense that he has 
any share in its benefits is a delusion and a fraud. 

THE FARMERS’ SHARE. 


I do not forget, Mr. Speaker, that in the general round-up of 
increased duties effected by the McKinley bill the farmer was 
not wholly ignored. Whether any representative of strictly 
agricultural industry was invited to write in the bill the rates of 
duty upon the staple products of the farm that would, in his 
judgment, b2 compensatory for all the multiplied petty larcenies 
the measure was intended to legalize, I do not know. I am in- 
clined to think that the officers and agents of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association were about the only representatives of the 
farmer whose opinions were sought or regarded by the contriv- 
ers of that colossal scheme of plunder. A 

But whether so or not, the farmer was not forgotten. He was 
„taken in” on the ground floor, and, willing or unwilling, 
was made to appear in the rôle of a particeps criminis. For by 
the same act that largely increased the duties on table and pocket 
cutlery, glassware, linen goods, cotton, woolen, and worsted 
goods, on many forms of structural iron and steel, and more than 
doubled the duty on tin plate, thereby adding to the cost of liv- 
ing in every humble home, the rates of duty were also advanced 
on wheat to 25 cents ber bushel,on corn and oats to 15 cents per 
bushel, on potatoes to 25 cents per bushel, on beef, mutton, pork, 
and lard, to 2 cents per pound, on bacon and hams to 5 cents per 
1 and on hay to $4per ton. Dried apples were taken from the 

ree list and subjected to a duty of 2 cents per pound, eggs were 
made dutiable at5 cents a dozen, fresh milk at 5 cents a gallon, cab- 
bage at 3 cents a head, and even imported straw must now pay & 
duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. In order to render the schedule 
complete a duty of 25 cents per shock ought to have been im- 
posed upon corn fodder, although it may be doubtful whether 
the selling price of that useful but name article of provender 
would thereby have been increased a single penny. 

But then the same may be said of every other item in the list. 
Of nearly all these articles we produce annually a large surplus. 
Importations of grain are in nearly every case made by farmers 
themselves for seed, and of live animals for the improvement of 
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eases the farmer is made to 


domestic stock, and thus in many 
pay the duty that protection has levied for his alleged benefit. 
THE TARIFF ON WOOL. 
Of all the products of the farm weol alone, of which we do not 
produce a supply equal to the demands of our own people; might 


with some ap Ə of sound logic be deemed capable of pro- 
tection. And Iam free to say, Mr. Speaker, that if the wool- 
growers of the country were so situated as to be able to avail 
themselves of its advantages, they might, under a protective 
tariff, increase their natural profit nearly or quite by the amount 
of the duty. But in their case the ordinary and logical opera- 
tion of the law is defeated by two circumstances which they find 
it impossible to control. 

In the first place, by reason of the fact that they are two mil- 
lions in number, scattered throughout all portions of the coun- 
try. they can never effect a combination that might enable them 
to fix the prices of their product; whereas, in the second place, 
the consumers of this product, being comparatively few in num- 
bers can and do combine and fix the price to suit themselves. 
The fact that by reason of the duty they are compelled to pay 
higher prices for the foreign wool, which they must have, may 
or may not constitute a pretext for buying domestic wool at the 
lowest point to which the price can be driven; but, whatever be 
the cause, the fact remains that under the highest protective 
duty, maintained throughout a long period of years, the industry 
of sheep husbandry has declined, the prices of wool have been 
lowered, and the number of sheep in the States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River has s ily dwindled, until even in the State of 
Ohio the value of the annual wool clip amounts to but about 3 
per cent of the total value of the farm products of that State. 

So even to the wool-grower the protective tariff would appear 
to have proved not merely a disappointment but a curse. But in 
order that he might have the supposed benefit of the increased 
duty on wool provided in the McKinley bill it was necessary to 
concede to the manufacturer of woolen goods an equivalent com- 
ee duty on such gooas; upon the te ope PAS false as it 

proved to be, that he would be compelled to pay higher 
prices for wool. Under the operation of this compensatory duty 
the wool-grower has not only been whipsawed but the masses of 
the poanie who own no sheep have been left to the tender mer- 
cies of the real beneficiary, the manufacturer of woolen goods. 

Meantime, under the fostering care of this same harmonious 
system,” the shoddy industry has grown and flourished until the 
product of its mills annually displaces the wool product of nearly 
thirty million sheep. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, so far as the interests of the farmer are 
concerned, we are justified in denouncing Republican protection 
as a fraud. Nevertheless it is the avowed, contro , perma- 
nent policy of that party; rather than surrender any feature of 
which pona it would, as declared in its platform four years ago, 
wipe sky forms of internal revenue, even including the tax 
onw. a 

The conntry, Mr. Speaker, has not yet witnessed the worst 
effects of this protective system if it continue to prevail. 
Admonished by the lessons of two years ago, and restrained by 


their fears of the hag ent to come in November next, the 
beneficiaries of the McKinley law have been upon their good be- 
havior. Aided by famine abroad and abundance at home they 


have been able, in some measure, to disguise and delay the fatal 
consequences which that law portends. But, sir, with labor 
complaining of promises broken, of reduced instead of increased 
wages, with extensive strikes against such reductions now pend- 
ing in the most highly protected industries, with money soabun- 
dant at the centers of trade as to produce congestion, and so 
scarce throughout many parts of the country as to cause abso- 
lute distress, with the great agricultural industries everywhere 
languishing and the tendency to centralization of wealth con- 
stantly growing, and with a belief well nigh universal that these 
conditions are due, in a large measure, to the protective-tariff 
system, it would seem to be the part of wisdom and sound policy 
for the advocates of that system to meet its opponents in a spirit 
of fairness, to make such reasonable concessions as will mitigate 
in some degree the evils complained of, and inso doing prevent 
the absolute overthrow of a system which, but for its character 
as a revenue measure, can not be defended, as its foremost cham- 
pion, whose name it bears, has himself publicly declared. 

But if every effort to relieve this system of its odious features 
is to be resisted upon the plea that if its beneficiaries fail to 
“h together” they all hang separately,” we, sir, who 


would be willing to meet them in a spirit of mutual concession, 
can only say Let the dance go on” until the people shall have 
learned even more fully than they now know that taxation can 
not create wealth, and that every device for taking money out 
of the pocket of one man and transferring it to the pocket of an- 
other is nothing but a form of legalized larceny. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


FRANK P. COBURN, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 9, 1892, 


On the bill (EL R. 561) to amend paragraph 199, Schedule C, of the act of Octo- 
ber 1. 1890, entitled An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. COBURN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The supreme question occupying the public 
mind is tariff taxation. It is a business question, and in that way 
every business man and 3 must view it. Asa moral and 
social question striking at the very foundation of free popular 
government it appeals to every honest man and patriot as one of 


the greatest ible gravity. It dwarfs the personality of pub- 
lic men and lifts itself above the surroundings of. political in- 
trigue and i ip, and it has so aroused the people’s sense 


of justice and a proper exercise of the power of taxation, that a 
final and just settlement is the least that will satisfy the country, 
and is the only way by which it can ba removed from the arena 
of popular discussion. 

A tariff is a tax levied upon an imported article. It may be 
levied for two purposes. It may be for the purpose of raising 
revenue to support the administration of government, or for 
what is called protection to a certain industry. The first is 
legitimate and proper, the last is unwise and unjust in every re- 
spect. The power of government to levy and collect taxes is a vital 
necessity. 5 could exist for aday without it. But, 
because there is no other power of government so easily and so 
often abused, it needs the closest scrutiny on the part of the 
taxpayer and must be guarded by the strictest regulations. Every 
Se is interested in social order and the protection of life, 

berty, and the possession of the fruits of his labor. For that 
reason governments have been organized and established. To 
make such governments effective and to enable them to accom- 
plish their purposes, the power of raising revenue by means of 
taxation has been vested in each. When this is clear to the 
mind the following governing principles of all just taxation are 
easily grasped. 

First, the tax must be levied and collected by the Government. 
Second, it must be levied, collected into the public A 
and paid therefrom for a public purpose. And third, each tax- 
payer's share should be in proportion to his means. Though we 
may never hope through human efforts to obtain perfect tax 
laws yet if-we place ourselves firmly upon these EN kak les we 
pi ave such laws as nearly just and wise as the best 
and skill of man can make them. 

When protective tariff taxation is tested by the above princi- 
ples it is found to violate them all. It vests the power of taxa- 
tion in private corporations and individuals; it collects the tax 
into private pockets, from whence it is paid at private will and 
for private benefit and pleasure; and it does not collect in just 

roportion to the means of every taxpayer. This test is sufficient. 
ot another word need be said, no other indictment need be 
drawn to condemn it utterly. 

By placing the duty on the imported article, its price and that 
of the corresponding domestic product is increased. It is mani- 
festly unjust to the consumer to unduly increase by legislative 
enactment the price of that which is to him the comforts and 
the necessities of life. It would be unjust to do so beyond the 
actual needs of government for revenue, for all taxation is but a 
peno of the fruits of the taxpayer’s labor, which would add to 

is comfort and well-being if government could be dispensed 
with and therefore no revenue needed. But, when it is done for 
the profit and aggrandizement of another private individual, it 
becomes the grossest injustice and the tax laws which permit it 
legalize robbery. The advocates of the system deny that it does 
increase prices. Even the ablest of them deny that a protective 
tariff isatax upon the American people. The distinguished 
gentleman, whose name will ever be inseparably associated with 
the present tariff law, in addressing an assembly of the chosen 
representatives of the party which espouses the cause of protec- 
tion assured the country that under that system all taxes were 
collected from foreigners. 

It seems absurd that any intelligent man should harbor such 
a notion for a moment. If the proposition be true then the vexed 
| ay of raising revenue for governmental needs is solved. 

Treasury by the imposition of duties can levy tribute upon 
every people who are so rash as to enter into commercial rela- 


ought 
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tions with us, The only question of moment to our people in the 
matter will be that the revenue collected shall be pushed to the 
est limit. Thus we can build our navy to su bi entra 
maintain it at such a point of excellence as to enable it to 


an 
sink the combined navies of all other nations of earth. We can 
erect in each important town a spacious public building, and, if 
it were not impudent on the part of the Government to enter 
into the special domain of those benevolent gentlemen who have 
amassed vast fortunes out of the hard earnings of the people, 
we might erect and fill with choice selections from the world of 
literature library buildings where the masses might enrich their 
minds and find occasional relief from the cares and burdens of life. 

One of the things which must condemn, in the popular mind, 
the TE of protection is the easy and impudent vsyo which 
its advocates assume the ignorance and credulity of the Ameri- 
can-people. Does anyone suppose that the simplest taxpayer 
does not know that the tax laws of this country are powerless 
outside of its jurisdiction and that its jurisdiction is confined to 
its territorial limits? The annual revenue derived from custom 
duties amounts to about $200,000,000. Do the advocates of pro- 
tection imagine that the plain people of this country are so sim- 
ple that they can be made to believe that foreign countries pay 
this vast sum for the privilege of trading with us? If they do, 
then credulity has reached its highest development. 

The primary object of a protective tariff is toraise prices. Its 
advocates contend that it is to establish an industry. But why 
invoke the tariff? If the industry is a profitable one to pur- 
sue the people will undertake it of their own accord. But an 
industry that must be established and maintained by tariff laws 
is not naturally profitable, and because, if its product is one in 
daily use, the people can obtain it at less. price from some one 
other than the domestic producer. It can be made profitable by 
increasing the price that the people must pay for the imported 
article, and that protection does. It is nonsense to say that the 
foreigner pays the duty, for if he does the domestic consumer 
gets it at the old price, with which the domestic producer could 
not compete. It is a question of what price the consumer pays. 

A simple illustration will demonstrate the confusion and un- 
soundness of protectionist reasoning. Free of duty a pair of 
imported shoes of given quality cost the consumer $2. <A do- 
mestic manufacturer of shoes of like quality comes before the 
Committee on Ways and Means and demands that a duty of 50 
cents per pair be placed upon imported shoes, for his protection 
incidently, but chiefly that he may pay high wages to labor and 
better prices in the home market for farm products. He de- 
clares that under the competition, without the duty, he must 
discontinue business or become a bankrupt. Ifthe consumer re- 
monstrates and says that the duty will increase the price he 
must pay for shoes, the domestic manufacturer turns a men- 
tal back somersault and complacently assures him that it will do 
no such thing, that no part of the duty will be added to the 
pre of the shoes, because the foreigner will pay it out of his 

ocket. 
5 Now, what follows if the manufacturer's statement is true? 
ae if no part of the duty is added to the price of the im- 
ported shoes, the consumer gets them at the old price and the 
manufacturer meets the same competition. Ifthe duty does not 
increase the price of the domestic shoes the manufacturer sells 
them at the old price and is not benefited in the least. His returns 
from his business are the same and, therefore, how does he pay 
the higher wages to labor and the higher prices for farm prs - 
ucts that he promised to do if the duty was 3 We have 
that which frequently occurs in protectionist logic, viz., a com- 
cn of two of their arguments results in the destruction of 
t 


No one need go outside of protectionist reasoning and legisla- 
tion to find convincing proofs that the tariff is a tax, and to cre- 
ate a strong impression in his own mind that those advocates of 
the system who understand it know it to be so. We hear them 
say much of a scientifically e f tariff; of the duties upon 
finished products being arranged in proper relation to those 
upon raw materials. hat do they mean? That there is a sys- 
tem of compensatory duties running through all tariff sched- 
ules. For instance, the duty on pig iron is partly compensatory 
for the duties levied upon iron ore, coal, and the other protected 
ingredients entering into its manufacture, and the remainder 
is for protection pure and simple. So it is in the woolen sched- 
ule. e specific duty per pound upon imported woolen goods 
is the compensation the domestic manufacturer is given because 
of the increased price which protection is said to make him pay 
for the wool he consumes. the tariff is not a tax and does not 
increase the price of protected articles, why the system of com- 
8 duties placed in our tariff laws by protectionists and 

efended by them? If compensatory duties are not a tax how 
do they compensate? 

Every one remembers the tax laid upon domestic manufac- 
tures during the civil war. For one year the revenue from that 


source amountea to $127,000,000. It will also be remembered 


that as a com tion for this tax the protective tariff was in- 
creased. This legislation was at the hands of protectionists. 
But now, while so vigorously that the 


SAA are asseyeratin 

tariff is nota tax, they explain, if it is not, how the domestic 

manufacturer was compensated by an increased protection for 

the $127,000,000 revenue collected on his wares in one year? 
Let us investigate protective tariff legislation a little further 

on this line. Section 8 of the McKinley law provides 


That all lumber, timber, hemp, manilla, wire und iron and steel rods, 
bars, spikes, nails, plates, tees, angles, beams and bolts, and copper and com- 
position metal which may be necessary for the construction and ee aati 
of vessels built in the United States for foreign account and ownership, or- 

be 


for the purpose of being employed in the foreign trade, inciuding 
tween Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States, after the passage of 
this act, may be imported in bond and pon proof that such materials have 
been used for such purpose no duties s be paid thereon. + * è 

In plain terms the articles mentioned in section 8, if used in 
the coastruction and equipment of certain vessels, are admitted 
free of duty. But way? To encourage shipbuilding. 

How encourage that industry? By permitting the shipbuilder 
to get the articles enumerated cheaper than he could if the duty 
was imposed, But all of these materials used in building ships 
can be made in this country, and if the tariff does not increase 
prices, sold as cheaply as elsewhere. What is any sensible man 
to conclude? The simple and plain fact, that the protectionist 
contends for one thing in his argument but admits its unsound- 
ness in his law. Upon its face, as plain as language can make 
it, his law says that the protective tariff is a tax and does in- 
crease prices. ' 

Section 25, of the tariff act of 1890, provides— » 

That where imported materials on which duties haye been paid are used 
in the manufacture of articles manufactured in the United States there shall 
be allowed on the exportation of such articles a drawback equal in amount 
to the duties paid on the materials used, less 1 per cent of such duties, 

If the domestic manufacturer exports his product, and the ma- 
terials therein were imported upon which duties were paid, such 
duties are refunded to him, less 1 percent of their amount. Such 
is the law of the protectionist, and still he protests that the tariff 
is in no way a tax. If the foreigner pays the duty, why not let 
it remain in the public Treasury, and not make a grant of it to 
a man who did not pay it? In the light of protectionist argu- 
ment it is a foolish and unjust provision of law, and ought never 
to have been enacted. Its framers and defenders assured the 
people that its p was to enlarge the ability of the domestic 
manufacturer to sell his wares in foreign markets by giving him 
as cheap materials as his foreign competitor. Again their law 
confoundstheirargument. Though they persist in asserting that 
the tariff does not increase the price of materials to the domestic 
manufacturer, when they seek by their law to reduce the price 
they remove the duty. It is written in their law that the tariff 
is a burden to the consumer; that it is tribute levied on the 
people for private benefit. Mental legerdemain and acrobatics 
will avail nothing against the truth as they have announced it 
in solemn legislative enactments. 

The burden of the tax falls within our own borders and upon 
our own people. Those who follow the pursuit of agriculture 
are affected most grievously. And here is found another de- 
monstration of the low estimate put by protectionists upon the 
intelligence of the American pow Duties have been placed 
upon farm products and the farmer gravely assured that they 

d to his profits, nay stand between him and a lost occupation 
and a desolate farm. It is those articles which our people will 
import, if they can do so profitably, and the corresponding do- 
mestic articles that are increased in price by tariff taxation. The 

eat Serle of the farm, which can be produced in grand pro- 

usion and with which we can supply the world, can be no more 
increased in price by a tariff-tax law than we can stay the flight 
of time or control the tides of the sea. Still so incomprehensi- 
e is protection logic that it contends for the opposite 
result, 


The protectionist insists that the tariff tax protects the prod- 
uct of domestic manufacture by not increasing prices, and pro- 
tects the produce of the farm by increasing prices. By keeping 
out competition upon one article the price is lowered, but sf 
doing identically the same thing with another the priceis 
Although we can not agree with our friend the protectionist in 
his premises or conclusion, yet we can not avoid admiring the 
colossal impudence with which he juggles with the facts and the 
rules of logic. Possibly if he could once comprehend that the 
farmers of this country refuse to be befogged by false assump- 
tions or to decide grave economic problems on party lines he 
would revise his estimate of their intelligence and have greater 
respect for right, reason, and honest argument. 

Here let us consider the article wool in its relation to protec- 
tive taxation. It is one of the articles which profectionists as- 
sert is increased in price by the duty. They are most vocifer- 
ous in that assertion, and every gentleman who in this debate 
has opposed the abolition of the duty on wool has ascended 
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the mount of propnaoy and warned the country that free wool 
with which to clothe the people in warm, honest, and cheap 
clothing means the sir a the farmers of America. Now, 
it is very easy to follow this argument of protectionists to its 
conclusion, granting it bə sound. This country is an importer 
and not an exporter of wool and woolens. Therefore, the wool 
raised and imported is consumed by our own people. 

Then it follows that the increase in price is alike on the im- 
ported and the domestic wool, and is paid in the first instance by 
the domestic manufacturer who buys the wool. He must save 
himself by adding to the price at which he sells his fabric to the 
American consumer, and finally it comes, as it always does, out 
of the toil and frugality of the man or woman who must have 
woolen garments to be decently clad and protected from the 
cold. Itis a tribute levied upon the clothing of the people; and 
it means that the poor man and his family must do with less and 
poorer garments, and the protectionist may be assured that the 
cold seems to bite more viciously because the sufferer knows 
that by his discomfort this great Government is increasing the 
profits of some favored individual. 

Assuming for the sake of the e that the duty is added to 
the price of wool, the result in the State of Wisconsin or any 
other State isa mere matter of computation. It must be re- 
membered that in the year 1867 there was enacted a tariff on 
woolsand woolens the most satisfactory from a protection stand- 
point that this country has ever known. In 1868, a year later, 
the number of sheep in Wisconsin was 1,880,758. 1890 the 
number was 817,125, a loss of 1,063,633sheep. From 1880 to 1890 
the decline in the wool product was 1,921,771 pounds. In 1890 
the population of the State was 1,686,880. Robert Bleakie, an 
extensive woolen manufacturer, stated in a communication to 
Senator Carlisle that the weight of scoured wool in a suit of 
woolen clothes for a man or a dress for a woman is 72 ounces. 
That would equal 6} pounds of wool in the grease. Estimating the 
consumption of wool in Wisconsin atasuit or a dress for each in- 
habitant, the total consumption for 1890 would be 6} times the 
number of the population, or 11,386,440 pounds. 

If the duty was added to the price of this wool, as is contended 
by the protectionist, the total increase paid by the people of 
Wisconsin on the wool they consumed in 1890 was $1,252,508.40. 
The amount of wool produced in the State in 1890 was 5,094,720 
pounds. The increase upon this amount because of the duty 
would have been $560,419.20. But the State had to go outside 
its borders and purchase 6,291,720 pounds to fill out its total con- 
sumption. That amount of wool would have been increased in 

rice to the people by the duty in the sum of $692,089.20. If the 
8 on the State’s production is considered a gain, and it 
is taken from the increase on that purchased outside, which was 
surely a loss, we find the State lost $132,670 because of the duty 
on the wool consumed by the people in 1890. 

But it is as plain as any proposition can be that the increase 
on its total consumption was all aloss, Therefore, in order that 
the wool-growers of Wisconsin, an inconsiderable number of her 
population, might get a bonus of $560,419.20, the price of wool 
to the people was increased in the vast sum of $1,252,508.40. If 
the people could have purchased their wool free of duty and the 
wool-growers had been paid the $560,419.20 bounty directly from 
the public Treasury there would have been a saving of $692-, 
089.20. What difference could there have been between a bounty 
paid out of taxes collected by the Government and the bounty 
gotten by the duty on wool? If no man can justify the former, how 
can we justify the latter? 

The loss of $1,252,508.40 was equal to $1.53 on every sheep in 
the State, and to $3.70 for every family numbering five persons. 
It was within $69,320.25 of the total receipts of the State from 
taxation in the year 1890, less the general educational fund, and 
$373,620.20 greater than the general educational fund for that 

ear. That the wool-grower may have a bounty the protection- 

t, according to his own argument, requires the people of Wis- 
consin to pay in increased prices on the wool they consume $373,- 
620.20 more than they orpona for the education of their children. 

The loss of the State under ahigh tariff on wool may be summed 
up as follows: One million sixty-three thousand six hundred 
and thirty-three sheep lost since 1868. These sheep, at 6 pounds 
per fleece, would have produced in 1890 6,381,798 pounds of wool, 
which can be counted as a loss; and finally, in 1890, $1,252,508.40 
were lost because of the duty which was added, as protectionists 
assure us, to the price of the wool consumed by the people dur- 
ing that year. Here is a plain statement of the case of protec- 
tion of wool in the State of Wisconsin, founded upon the con- 
tention that the duty is added to the price of wool. The friends 
of free wool can rest their case at this point with perfect con- 
fidence that the people will commend their action. 

We are now brought to the consideration of the most import- 
ant phase of the question of protective taxation. Itis one which 
is always shunned by the advocates of the system, and should 
be a point for the combined attack of all its opponents. Provi- 


dence has blessed this people with the fairest land under the 
shining sun. That we might enjoy its fruits in the largest de- 
gree our fathers established and bequeathed to us the best and 
purest government known to the history of the world. The bed- 
rock upon which it is founded is the intelligence and virtue of 
the people. So long as that virtue and intelligence remain un- 
impaired and finds an honest and pure expression at the ballot 
box every friend of popular government may rest assured. The 
American people have no foe they need fear but the one who 
seeks to corrupt the virtue and honor of the voter. That foe is 
now abroad in the land. Its baneful influence has been felt in 
past elections and is being exploited in legislative enactments. 

It is the party which stands for protective tariff taxation. It 
will go to the people of Wisconsin in the coming campaign with 
a bribe in its hands. It will point to the fact that it placed the 
wool duties upon the statute book and that it demands, their con- 
tinuance. It will assure the wool-grower thatthe duty is added 
to the price of his product, and therefore ask his vote to aid in 
keeping it in control of the administration of the Government. 
The amount of the bribe offered, based ppon that assurance, will 
be $560,419.20, and its cost to the people will be $1,252,508.40. 
The grower is vested with the power to collect it by taxing the 
consumer of the State 11 cents on every pound of wool he pro- 
duces. Was there ever a more subtle scheme devised for rais- 
ing a campaign corrupting fund? Could there be a more in- 
sidious attack upon the virtue and integrity of the voter? 

Men are taught that it is right for government to make the 
toil and industry of the people tributary toafew. That, if one 
man can not by honest effort and frugal management make his 
business a paying and prosperous one, it is his right that all 
other industrious and prudent men shall be taxed for his benefit. 
Nay, more than that, where the profits of a business are ample 
those engaged in it have learned that there is a party which, if 
they present in a proper way their desire to plunder the public, 
will grant their wish and let them dictate the amount of tribute 
they may levy, the extent to which they may tax the honest labor 
of the country. Men are taught to make a business of their po- 
litical privileges. 

The higher the import tax collected on a certain article the 
greater the extent to which they can exploit the people. They 
constantly struggle against a reduction of the bounty they enjoy 
and do not hesitate to use their power over the suffragesof their 
employés or to expend of their wealth vast sums in corrupting 
the ballot that such men and measures may succeed as will con- 
tinue it. They denounce any man who attempts to thwart them 
and regain for the people the lost right of possession of all the 
fruits of their labor and remodel the tax laws of the country in 
accordance with the Government’s need for revenue as a traitor 
and an enemy of American industry. The fatal effect of their 
teachings’ manifests itself in many ways. Our tariff tax laws 
are saturated with privilege, and our statute book is disgraced 
with legislation which grants direct bounties from the public 
Treasury to private individuals. 

A great portion of our people, smarting under the wrong in- 
flicted by an unjust tax system, are striking blindly about them 
for relief. Instead of bending all of their energies to breaking 
up the partnership of the Government with those private enter- 
prises which tax their earnings with merciless regularity and 
persistence, they are demanding that all anchors be cut loose, 
all landmarks.discarded, and the Government pushed out into 
the dangerous sea of paternalism. It shall be the business of 
Government to have the ownership and conduct of all agencies 
of epee ging and it shall establish amonetary system which 
will lead the people to become a great nation of borrowers and 
thereby encourage improvident and extravagant habits. 

These people have lost sight for a time of that cardinal prin- 
ciple, which is of the very essence of freedom, that ths duties of 
government begin and end with the protection of the rights of 
person and property; that all any man has a right to ask of so- 
ciety is freedom of speech, freedom of action, and an unmolested 
possession of the results of his labor, and all that government 
can safely dois to protect him in these rights. Still it is not 
strange. For thirty years the protectionist has taught that the 
Government is all-powerful; that it is paternal in its nature and 
functions; that it can direct the energies of the citizen in the 
affairs of his private life better than he can hope to do, and that 
it is = province to control the distribution of wealth among the 
people. 

As under that distribution the proportion of wealth owned by 
our farmers grows less and the struggle of the laboring man for 
a fair division of the product of his labor becomes more urgent 
and determined, it is not to be wondered, as much as it is to be 
deplored, that they demand that Government should exceed its 
rightful functions and arrogate to itself powers with which it 


will surely subvert in time to come the liberties of the people. 
at the door of every American citizen is 
Unjust, dishonest, and unconstitu- 


The plain duty lying 
the reform of our tax laws. 
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tional taxation is the greatest evil of the time, and its chief cita- 
del is in our tariff system. Currency reforms will avail nothing 
while the robber continues to plunder the people from the cradle 
to the grave, and ballot reform can be but a weak protection to 
an honest and upright suffrage while we continue to place in the 
hands or Mg enemy the most efficient weapons with which to war 
against it. 

The power of the Government to tax must be confined to its 
need of revenue, and the industries of the country be placed upon 
a legitimate and respectable basis, where they must depend for 
success upon industry, economy, and skillful and prudent man- 
agement, and not an ability, given by tax laws, to plunder the 
people of the land. This must be done with moderation and ab- 
solute justice. Where benefits are taken away burdens should 
be removed. If the duty on one article is lowered or removed, 
justice and fairness demand that cor ding reductions be 
made on those materials which enterinto its manufacture. This 
can be done only by a systematic, comprehensive revision of the 
whole system by 1 The people are demanding their 
own, no more and no less. They would not strike a blow in the 
spirit of vengeance or retaliation and would not do an injustice to 
a single industry. But they do demand a thorough revision of 
our tariff laws and a gradual reduction of duties to a revenue 
basis, and that demand must be heeded. 


The Record of the House. 
REMARKS 
HON. BENJAMIN F. SHIVELY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 5, 1892. 
ae House having under consideration the sundry civil appropriation 

Mr. SHIVELY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The vote on the pending conference report will 
close the record of expenditures for the first session of the Fifty- 
second Congress. This list of expenditures discloses the mass 
of liabilities which came to this House as an inheritance from 
the legislation of the Fifty-first Congress. First, there is a class 
of expenditures created by acts of that Congress 8 ap- 
propriations are made in advance continuing through aseries of 

ears. Of such is the subsidy for ocean mails, amounting to 
390,290, and the sugar bounty of $10,000,000. Second, judgments 
of courts on claims referred by the last Congress and presented 
tothis for payment. Of this class are the Indian depredation 
claims, to the amount of $487,252. Third, liabilities created di- 
rectly by acts of thelast Congress. Among these are $48,000,000 
additional for pensions and $2,048,350 for the salaries of 1,705 ad- 
ditional officers and clerks. These are but samples of the lia- 
- bilities coming over from the last Congress, which, exclusive of 
expenditures for new battle ships and 1 buildings author- 
ized by that Congress, but appropriated for by this, amount to 
$79,527 602.62. is is a sum one-fifth larger than the entire 
net ordin: expenses of the General Government for the year 
1860. Gentlemen across the aisle find a complete answer' to 
their charge of extravagance against this House in the legisla- 
tion for which they themselves invite the approbation of the 
le. 
Pethe expenditures of the present session of Congress, including 
all the foregoing liabilities, amount to $507,701,380. The ex- 
penditures for the second session of the last Congress, when there 
was no river and harbor bill, were $541,230,672. After includ- 
ing all . for the payment of liabilities created by 
the last Congress, the expenditures of the present session are 
$34,000,000 less than the expenditures of the last session. Ex- 
clusive of the appropriations for the payment of liabilities con- 
tracted by new legislation in the last Congress, the expenditures 
by the present session are $114,000,000 less than the expenditures 
oh the last session. In addition to this sum, allowance should be 
made for the appropriation by this Congress for the construction 
of battle ships, public buildings, and other public works author- 
ized but not appropriated for by the last Congress, and which 
constitute a tof the totalexpenditures of this session to which 
I have called attention. Also in this total expenditure is the 
increase ofappropriations rendered necessary by the growth and 
extension of the postal service. These facts contribute to show 
the faithful husbandry and judicious pa oe of the public 
funds by this House inso far as within its conttol. 
The sundry civil bill of the last session of Congress carried 
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$38,395,363. The sundry civil bill of this session, and to which 
the pending conference report relates, carries $27,837,228, or a 
decrease from the last session of $10,508,137. The Army bill of 
the last session carried $24,613,529. The Army bill for this ses- 
sion carries $25,308,499, or a decrease of $385,020. The diplo- 
matic and consular bill of the last session carried $1,656,925. 
The same bill at thts session carries $1,604,945, or a decrease of 
$52,380. The District of Columbia bill carried at the last ses- 
sion $5,597,125. The same bill carries at this session $5,323,414, 
or a decrease of $273,711. The legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary bill of the last session carried $22,027,674. The same bill 
at this session carries $21,899,252, or a decrease of $138,424. The 
fortifications bill of the lastsession carried $3,774,803. The same 
bill at this session carries $2,734,276, or a decrease of $1,040,527. 
The Indian bill at the last session carried $16,386,284. The 
same bill at this session carries $7,664,047, or a decrease of 
$8,722,237. The naval bill at the last session carried $31,541,654. 
The same bill at this session carries $23,543,385, or a decrease 
of $7,998,269. The miscellaneous appropriations at the last ses- 
sion were $19,498,531. The same Pape ede aig at this session 
are $3,153,000, or a decrease of $16,315,531. The river and har- 
bor pill of the first session of the last Congre appropriated 
$25,136,295. The river and harbor bill of this session appro: 
priates $21,153,618, or a decrease of $3,938,677. The only in- 
creases are in the Post-Office and pension bills,and slightincreases 
in the agricultural and Military Academy bills. t it also be 
noted thet these general appropriation bills as they originally 
d this House carried $18,725,681 less than when they came 
k to us from the Senate; that the increases by the Senate 
were reduced $12,937,613 by the House, and that as they became 
laws they carried $22,095,724 less than the estimates submitted 
to us by the Administration. 

The total expenditures of the Fiftieth Congress were $817,- 
963,859.80. The total expenditures of the Fifty-first Congress 
were $1,035,920.20, or an increase over the prior Congress of 
$217,723,061.40. With two or three justifiable exceptions, this 
increase of $217,723,061 represented new and original schemes of 
pd ray tel It opened up new objects for the dissipation of the 
Federal revenues. Ithatched anew brood of appetites, each grow- 
ing with what it feeds on, and each feeding on the taxes of the 
people. It quickened into life a new mob of private, local, and 
special interests, many of which made a truce with fate and em- 
balmed themselves in continuing appropriations over which this 
House has had no control. These interests are fortified by a 
Senate and Executive whose principles made them preferred 
creditors at the public treasury, and whose power protects them 
in their new privileges. But, despite the clamor at the other end 
of the Capitol, and the importunities of Executive Departments, 
this House has reduced expenditures and distinctly accentuated 
the issue of economy as against extravagance in the administra- 
tion of the Government. 

The difference, Mr. Speaker, between the two great political 

ties on the question of the propor objects, scope, and lim- 
itations of Federal expenditure is organic and elementary. It 
grows out of two diréctly conflicting ideas of government, 
each honestly entertained and courageously proclaimed. It is 
a matter of mental habit, of instinct, of education. A part 
that believes and proclaims that foreigners are pa our tari 
taxes naturally deems it a virtue to devise new schemes for the 
distribution of these alien gratuities among ourown people. A 

arty that believes and teaches that all taxes going into the 
ederal Treasury are coined from the sweat of our own people 
recognizes it as a solemn duty to vigilantly scrutinize and care- 
fully guard public expenditures. A party that holds that taxa- 
tion is a producing forces, and an agent of industrial prosperity, 
is easily reconciled to disbursements calling for the largest ex- 
ercise of the taxing power. A party that holds that taxation in 
whatever form and by whatever name is a draft on the earnings, 
the profits, and the resources of the citizen, feels enjoined to ex- 
nd the fruits of taxation with the frugality that minimizes its 
urdens. A party that views the Federal Government as a sort 
of good-natured cow which all Americans may milk and no 
Americans need feed experiences a sense of personal philan- 
thropy in the off-hand recklessness of its vicarious liberality in 
expending the Federal revenues. A party which views the Fed- 
eral Government as the agent of the citizen for certain purposes, 
proiucing nothing itself and subsisting solely on the contribu- 
tions of the citizen, feels under bond to disburse the Federal rev- 
enues only for the execution of the specific purposes for which 
such government was ordained. A party that sees in govern- 
ment a perennial alien-fed fountain of wealth, the function of 
which is to furnish sustenance to the citizen, cheerfully wel- 
comes a billion-dollar Congress as a triumph of enlarged genius 
and sublimated statesmanship. A party that sees in the Govern- 
ment the repository of delegated powers, all concessions from the 
people, a political entity utterly n of pecuniary supply ex- 
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cept as gathered at last from the labor of the people, deprecates 
and condemns a billion-dollar Congress as the herald of im- 
poyerishment and the precursor of decay. The dogmas of the 
one party tend as ce ly to reckless prodigality as the princi- 
ples of the other tend to careful supervision and judicious econ- 


omy. 
On the issue raised by this fundamental difference between 
the parties, this House, amid peculiarly hostile environments 
and adverse influences, has vindicated the settled traditions and 
historic spirit of the American Democracy. It has trod the 
course of prudence between the parsimony that dwarfs and the 
ro that debauches. It has not ignored the lessons of 
kison that many nations have been ruined by extravagance, 
not one by economy. It has equipped its party for an appeal 
back to the people for that supremacy in the Executive and both 
legislative branches of the Government, by which may be made 
certain those more organic reforms in national expenditure 
which an adverse Senate and Executive now render impossible. 
It can well submit its record in confidence to that common sense of 
the people which at last triumphs over the rhetoric of the inter- 
ested empiric and the maxims of the thrifty politician. It has 
exemplified the principles and observed the temper of the old lead- 
ers of the Democracy which led the brilliant Blaine to say, in his 
book entitled ‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress,” that! during the long 
period of their domination they guarded the Treasury against 
every form of corruption and every attempt at extravagance.” 


THE TARIFF POLICY OF THIS HOUSE. 

It is the function of practical statesmanship to act with refer- 
ence to actual and not hypothetical conditions. When this House 
0 last December the ink was scarcely dry on the tariff 
act of 1890. The revulsion of public sentiment against that and 
other legislation, which gave the Democrats over 140 majority 
in this House, left the Senate still Republican and of course did 
not reach the President. The Democrats were in control of but 
one of the three agencies necessary in perfecting legislation. 
The President, in his annual m at the opening of this Con- 
gress, defended the act of 1890 against the verdict of the people 
at the polls. It was perfectly apparent that no general tariff bill 
would receive favorable consideration in the Senate or by the 
President. It will bs remembered that the minority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means in the Fifty-first Congress wisely de- 
cided to submit no minority bill with their report. nsi- 
bility and power should go together. There are times when it 
is idle folly to assume the one without possession of the other. 
That course rightly cays the issue against the act of 1890 where 
it properly belonged. But the American people had the right 
re Se eve, in view of the decisive verdict at the pora that the 
Senate would join in correcting at least some of the palpable 
blunders in the act of 1890. Wise eee and good politics 
suggested that as against a general tariff bill a series of practi- 
oak measures correcting distinct abuses of the Federal taxing 

wer be sent to the Senate. Iffavorably considered and enacted 

to law, so much the better for the people; if not favorably con- 
sidered, the issue would only be s ned and emphasized 
against 3 that resists the popular will. This policy had 
the practically unanimous indorsement of the tariff- reform sen- 
timent ol the country, and after careful consideration was adopted. 

THE WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS BILL. 

In pursuance of its tariff policy this House & bill re- 
ducing the duty on manufactures of wool from specific and ad 
valorem rates, equivalent to an average of 99 percent, to an av- 
erage of less than 35 per cent ad valorem. It reduced the duty 
on woolen hats, blankets, and flannels for undcrwear from the 
present rate, eguivalent to 82 per cent ad valorem, to 25 per 
cent, Only on the highest priced woolen goods did the bill leaye 
the rate of duty over 35 per cent. It also 8 for the re- 
gol of the duty on wool fixed by the act of 1890, and under which 

uty wool has reached the lowest price within the memory of 
the oldest sheep sane rin the 8 

The best authority on the subjectshows that Port Philip fleece 
and Ohio medium approach the nearest being of the same qual- 
ity of any foreign and domestic wools. Yet in spite of our igh 
tatiff on wool the statistics covering the period from 1866 to the 
223 time show that the price of Port Philip fleece iu the 

mdon market and the price of Ohio medium the Boston 
market have been 1 the same. The Boston price for 
Ohio medium for March, 1866, was 50 cents, while the London 

rice of Port Philip fleece at the same time was 52 cents. The 
ton price of Ohio medium for Feb 1875, was 49 cents, 
while the price of Port Philip fleece in London for the same 
month was 49cents. The Boston price of Ohio medium for Feb- 
ruary, 1880, was 54 cents, while the London price of Port Philip 
fleece was 46 cents. The Boston price of Ohio medium for Feb- 
ruary, 1885, was 33 cents, while the London price of Port Philip 
fleece was 38 cents. The Boston price of Ohio medium for Feb- 


ruary, 1890, and the London price for Port Philip fleece for the 
same month were each 37 cents. Thesame substantial similarity 
of prices appear for each month throughout these twenty-six 
years. Both Ohiomedium and Port Philip fleece as here quoted 
are washed wools. It is perfectly . that if the duty on 
Ohio medium protected the price, this wool should have brought 
all these years from 20 to 25 cents a pound more in the Boston 
market than Port Philip fleece in the London market. Both 
the statistics showing this similarity of coin prices and the au- 
thority showing the AOP OIAR similarity of these wools in 
quality were furnished to the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of this House by Mr. S. N. D. North, the Re- 
publican expert on wool and manufactures of wool, in charge of 
the statistics on this subject in the Census Bureau. 

It is clear that the tariff on wool does not protect the wool- 
grower; that, in the language of Mr. North, “ the foreign wools 
imported do not represent an equal number of pounds of domes- 
tic wool displaced, but increase the market for domestic wool;” 
that the grade of foreign wools imported into the United States 
no more compete with our domestic wools than sugar competes 
with the grapes with which it is mixed in the manufacture of 
wine; that, on the con the use of the one is essential to the 
largest use of the other; t to exclude the one or increase by 
a tariff its price is to limit the use, lessen the demand, and de- 
press the prices of the other, and induce resort to the use of 
shoddy in the place of it. 

The census of 1890 shows that the manufacture of shoddy in 
the United States had increased 88 per cent since 1880, and that 
in the year 1890 61,626,261 pounds of shoddy was used in the 
woolen factories of the country. Each pound of this shoddy is 
equal to 3 pounds of wool in the grease or 1 pound of scoured 
wool. On the basis of the wool clip per sheep for the year 1890 
this 61,626,261 pounds of shoddy was equal to the fleece of 29,- 
605,168 sheep. the meantime we find that in the census year 
1890 there were in the country 271 idle woolen factories. The 
number of sheep in the States east of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers, according to the Bureau of Statistics, decreased 
from 37,685,000 in 1868 to. 18,476,000 in 1890, while the number 
of sheep in . free-wool country in the world has 
steadily increased. o tariff act of 1890 gave a boom to Ameri- 
can shoddy and enlarged the use of adulterants, while under it 
ms rice of wool has gone to the lowest point within one hun- 

ears. 

A Republican member of the Committee on Ways and Means 
unconsciously emphasized the wisdom of the lins of attack on 
the tariff adopted by this House when in debate he warned all 
the protected interests of the country to come to the rescue of 
the duty on wool, which he characterized as the “keystone of 
the whole structure of protection.” This policy unmasked the 
conspiracy by which a duty on wool is flung into the tariff sched- 
ule, not for revenue, not to protect the woolgrower, but for the 
political purpose of humbug; the American farmer into vot- 
ing for a general tariff system that protects him on nothing he 
has to sell and taxes himon 5 he must buy. The duty 
on wool is the worthless sop thrown to the farmer to swindle him 
into voting for a long series of other duties which are pressing 
agriculture to the deadline of bankruptcy. 

It requires but a moment's reflection to see that legislation 
that prevents the untrammeled assembling and mixing of the 
raw materials of manufacture represses the price of raw mate- 
rials and increases the cost of the finished product to the loss of 
everybody and the gain of nobody. Thisis the malevolent func- 
tion of the duty on wool. The wool and woolen-goods bill, as it 
passed this House, had the express approval of some of the - 
est woolgrowers in the Uni States. It was defended on : 
floor by two of the largest manufacturers of woolen goods in the 
country. If enacted into law it means a larger investment of 
American capital, larger a ae Bean of American labor, larger 
demand for American wools, eend less importation of koalas 
goods, and a wider and more varied American manufacture of 
woolen fabrics. It means less shoddy. It means cheaper, more 
durable, more comfortable, and more healthful clothing for the 
American people. If enacted into law it carries more of relief, 
comfort, and prosperity to American homes than any act of Con- 
gress in a quarter of a century. 


THE TIN-PLATE BILL, 


This House has passed a bill reducing the duty on tin plate, 
terne plate, and taggers’ tin to 1 cent per pound, and on and after 
October 1, 1894, renfitting these articles to the free list. The 
very words of paragraph 143 of the act of 1890, which increased 
the duty on tin and terne plates to 2.2 cents per pound, were 
written by W. C. Cronnemeyer, a manufacturer of galvanized 
sheet iron, of Demmler, Pa. The history of the operations 
within the past two years of the men who procured the increase 
of duty in that act shows conclusively that it was not their pur- 
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to manufacture tin and terne te in the United States. 
procured a high duty on tin plate to enable them to com- 


The: 


American le to pay high prices for their granite ware 
Lae substitute for k tehen 1 They procured the high 
on terne plate to enable them to their galvanized 


dut 
roong iron at higher prices as a substitute for terne plate 


and character of this duty is 


N pose 
ew r ur 
zi the artment, which hold 


shown by the rulings of reasury De 
that sheet iron, or what are called black plates, which haye been 
hot rolled, pickled, annealed, and cold rolled in Wales, and then 
brought to this country and dipped in imported tin, in an im- 

orted tinning pot, by an imported workman, are“ tin plate pro- 
agoa in the Gaitea tates.” The iron or steel billet need not 
be American, the tin need not be American, the lead need not 
be American, and even the black plates need not be American. 
It has been conclusively shown by personal investigation in the 
so-called tin-plate factories that the 5,240,830 pounds of Ameri- 
can tin and terne plate reported to the Treasury 8 
the nine months ending March 31, 1892, is 8 k plates 
simply coated with tin or tin and lead in this country. The 
importations of black plates for the same nine mon were 
5,418,552 pounds, while the importations of the same plates for 
the entire fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, before the erican 
tin-plate era, were only 2,298 pounds. 

e contention at the other end of the Capitol that the in- 
crease in the importations of black plates under the act of 1800 
is only apparent, and is due to a different classification of this 
form of sheet iron and not to the fact that they are imported to 
be dipped in tin, carries its own answer. The importation of 
black plates for the three months ending September 30, 1891, was 
786,603 pounds, while the importation of the same plates for 
the three months ending March 31, 1892, was 3,657,708 pounds. 
Both these importations occurred under the same law and the 
same classification. The difference in amount is due to the fact 
that more black plates were required to make the 3,004,087 

unds of so-called American tin and terne plate reported to the 

vernment for the quarter ending March 31, 1892, than were 
required to make the 826,922 pounds reported for the quarter 
8 September 30, 1801. e 8,000,000 pounds of American 
tin and terne plate reported for the quarter ending June 30, 1892, 
is of precisely the same character. It is the product of an alien 
industry simply coated in this 3 If every pound of the 
680,000,000 ponas of tin and terne plate ann consumed in 
the United States were made in the same way, the industry would 
net less than one-half million dollars to American labor, every 
dollar of which would cost American tin and terne plate consum- 
ing industries not less than from $25 to $30. 

April 12, 1892, the National Galvanized Iron Association and 
American graniteware men held a meeting in Pittsburg. The 
American Tin-Plate Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting in 
the same city on the same day. The public press announced that 
overtures were made for a consolidation. On June 2, the same 
associations met in the same city and perfected a consolidation, 
with Mr. John Jarrett as secretary of the combination. Noone 
is deceived. The tin-plate feature of the organization is mo 
political, mythical, and .elusive. The graniteware and gal- 
yanized rooting iron trust constitute the whole o tion for 
real manufacturing and profit-getting purposes. nsolidation 
was easy, however ludicrously solemn may have been the for- 
malities. No business man finds it difficult to pool his interests 
with himself. 

The present Administration is supervising the new tin-plate 
industry. It furnishes printed blanks to the manufacturers on 
-which to make their returns and pays the expense out of the 
public Treasury. It furnishes a special agent to travel over the 
country and write up glowing accounts of the progress of the in- 
dustry, and pays him out of the public Treasury. It publishes 
these essays and reports from time to time, and pays for all out 
of the public Treasury. It liberally advertises a long list of 
firms, a few of which dip imported black plates, but many of 
which are paying no attention whatever to the new dipping in- 
dustrx, and generously pays the bills out of the public Treasury. 
Added to all this, the act of 1890 permits these manufacturers 
charge the American people $180 for an amount of tin plate for 
which no other people in the world pay more than $100. 

Now, what is the real value of the official information so in- 
dustriously collected and carefully circulated by the Adminis- 
tration? The elements themselves seem to be maliciously con- 


spiring to fix the value of official documents and the status of 
e American tin-plate industry at the same time. The Coates 
& Co.’s tin-plate factory of Baltimore, officially reported by the 
Administration with an investment of $150,000, has been total 
destroyed by fire at a loss of $50,000, well insured. The Neid- 
ringhaus Tin-Plate Works of St. Louis, officially reported with 
an investment of $100,000, have been destroyed by 


re at a loss 


of $15,000, properly insured. The N. & G. Taylor Company's 
tin-plate works in Philadelphia, officially reported with a pres- 
ent and prospective investment of $400,009, have been destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $2,500. The Anderson Tin-Plate Works of 
Anderson, Ind., officially reported and advertised with an in- 
vestment of $20,000, have been closed out by the sheriff for less 
than $300. The Keystone Tin-Plate Factory of Philadelphia, 
officially reported and patronized, has bzen closed and offered 
for sale. s McKinley Tin-Plate Company of Pittsburg, offi- 
cially reported and patronized, has dissolved and retired from 
business by vote of the stockholders. Such is the fatality that 
seems to lie in wait for this officially reported, advertised, pa- 
tronized, and generously estimated“ industry. 

But as the mortality of our original American tin-plate estab- 
lishments increases the product of the new industry also increases. 
Welsh tin-plate manufacturers have established in and near Phil- 
adelphia tinning attachments to their Welsh tin-plate factories. 
They have sent over tinning pots and Welsh workmen to oper- 
ate them. 5 the same pots, the same tin, the same plates, 
and the same labor as if the tinning were done on the other side. 
By this scheme ee tee in, under a duty of $1.65, 100 pounds 
of black plates, which have been wrought through the various 
processes of manufacture in their Welsh mills, run them through 
their tinning pots, and sell them to the American 11 e 
under a protection of $2.20. As the same cost atte the 
tinning on this side as on the other the 55 cents difference be- 
tween the duty on the black plates and the duty on tin plates 
goes as a clear subsidy into the pocket of the Welsh manufac- 
turers, with as much more as Americans are credulous enough 
to og the score of patriotism and devotion to home industry. 
The Welsh laborer gets the wages, the Welsh manufacturer 
across the sea gets the profit and subsidy, the Administration 
gets the increased statistics, and the American people get to 
pay $15,000,000 additional per year for their tin and terne plate. 

In the debate on the tin-plate bill it was conclusively shown 
that the rage on tin and terne plate in the act of 1890 increases 
the cost to the 6,000 tin and terne plate consuming shops, fac- 
tories, and canneries of the country at least $15,000,000 addi- 
tional each year for their raw material; that the increase of the 
duty by that act reduced the pay roll of eight American can fac- 

es alone $42,789 for the first four months of 1892 a; compared 
with the cor ding four months of 1891; that it has thrown 
American labor out of employment, reduced American wages, 
and compelled the shifting of American capital from industries 
built up by years of patient toil into other enterprises; that it 
has thwarted the development of the American fruit, vegetable, 
fish, and meat-canning industries, and arrested the growth and 
menaced the existence of our American export canned-goods 
trade, which for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, reached 
$68,445,906, or over three times the value, minus the duty, of all 
the tin and terne plate consumed in the country that year. 

A study of the world’s uction of tin plats and the course 
of that article in the market discloses the infinite folly of a pol- 
icy that seeks to substitute the tricks of polities and necromancy 
of legislation for independent, self-reliant business enterprise. 
The London Board of Trade returns show that the shipments of 
tin plate from Wales to all the world for the first four months of 
this year were 477,366 boxes in excess of the shipments for the 
corresponding four months of 1890. New markets for tin plate 
are opened up in the fruit regionsof the Mediterranean and in the 
oil fieldsof Russia. Newshipments are made to Australia, South 
Africa, the East Indies, and to the South and Central American 
States. The ordinances of nature, more potent than acts of Con- 
gress, require mankind, when the food supply is closed at one 
point, to seek it at another. Every box of tin plate sent to those 
countries is so much wrapper for the preservation and transpor- 
tation of fruits, vegetables, meats, and oil, which, in the course 
of trade, will 97 in the world's markets in competition with 
the products of our own farms, 3 and mines. In spite of 
all the intricate complications of modern commerce, the man who 
makes the bebe generally procures his food at last from the 
man who uses the wrapper. Thirty years ago not a cargo of 
wheat had crossed the equator from the fields of the southern 
to the markets of the northern hemisphere. By the assistance 
of our policy of restriction and obstruction of trade the products 
of the fields of India, Australia, and the Argentine Republic are 
to-day steadily crowding American breadstuffs from the break- 
fast tables of Western Europe. The increased duty on tin plate 
in the act of 1890 is doing for our export canned- goods trade what 
our general policy of restriction has done for our general agri- 
cultural export trade. The tin-plate bill passed by this House 
is a measure to repeal privileges. It is a bill to restore rights. 
It is a bill to correct that wanton perversion of the Federal tax- 
ing power thatsacrificad real productive American industries to 
what at the time was a conjectural adventure, and is to-day a 
mere expensive tinning attachment to an alien industry. 
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THE COTTON-TIE BILL. 


This House passed a bill ‘‘to admit free of duty bagging for 
cotton, machinery for manufacturing bagging, cotton ties, and 
cotton gins.” Cotton is one of our largest agricultural staples. 
It constitutes the chief item of our export trade. It is on the 
free list. Cotton, like wheat, being the product of an export 
industry, can not be protected by tariff duties. Not long since 
the bagging trust advanced the price of bagging to the cotton- 

lanter over 100 per cent. Such arbitrary increase of price 
ly handicaps the American planter in the export market, 
where his competitors are subject to no such exactions. It is 
inequitable that the cotton-raiser should be compelled period- 
ically to pay trust prices on his bagging and ties while selling 
his crop at prices fixed by the cotton supply of the whole world. 
The equity that allows the Standard Oil Company a rebate on 
tin plate, thus making tin plate to that great exporter of petro- 
leum practically free, should not be denied to the exporters of 
cotton simply because they purchase their bagging and ties in 
the home rather than in a foreign market. The cotton industry 
is at present undergoing the severest depression in thirty years. 
The duties which the bill removes yield practically no revenue. 
They should be remitted as an act of ta: justice to a large in- 
dustry which bears many of the burdens 1 
from the nature of the industry and the tariff system, receiving 
no compensating benefits. 


THE SILVER-LEAD ORE BILL. 


By the act of 1890 a duty of lt cents per pound was placed on 
the lead contents of silver-lead ore. Mexican silver-lead ore is 
what is known as a flux ore. It is necessary in the reduction of 
American dry ores. The prosperity of American dry-ore min- 
ing depends much on the supp! y of proper fluxing ores. The 
Mexican ores, containing as they do a large per cent of lead, 
are their own flux. The duty on lead bullion, the lead contents 
of silver-lead ores reduced, is 2 cents per pound. The duty on 
the Mexican lead ore, and the difference in the cost of transpor- 
tation between ths ores and the lead contents after smelting, 
make it cheaper to smelt the Mexican oresin Mexico and ship 
the pig or bar lead into the United States than to transport the 
ores and smelt them in the United States. That legislation has 
induced an exodus of $5,000,000 American capital to Mexico, 
where it has been invested in smelters which are reducing from 
1,000 to 1,200 tons of ore por day. The lead product is shipped 

to the United States. e American lead miners thus Ate 
even greater competition in the lead market than before. The 
American dry-ore miner is subjected to increased charges for a 
fiux to reduce his ores. Mexican labor isemployed to smelt the 
ores that would otherwise be smelted in the United States by 
American labor. The Mexican Government, after accepting the 
advantages of our folly, reciprocated by advancing the duties 
against our meat products and breadstuffs. Such are the results 
of placing a duty on silver-lead ores by the act of 1890, instigated 
by a little syndicate of speculators in N wet-ore mines. 
This House a bill restoring to the free list this article so 
essential to the prosperity of large American industries. 


THE BINDING-TWINE BILL. 

When the tariff bill was pending in the Fifty-first Congress 
the Senate adopted an amendment placing binding-twins on the 
free list. It was notorious that the price of binding-twine had 
been arbitrarily dominated by the National Cordage Trust. 
That House, in pursuance of its policy toward powerful and well 
organized interests, placed this article back in the dutiable 
schedule and the Senate receded from its position. It is shown 
by documentary evidence before the Committee on Ways and 
Means in this House that the great majority of the American 
binding-twine factories are to-day members of the National 
Cordage Trust. Manilla, jute, sun, and sisal grass, from which 
binding-twine is made, are already on the free list. This House 
passed a bill placing binding-twine on the free list. Tofree list 
this article is to enable the American farmers to buy the 50,000 
tons of binding-twine which they use each year at competitive 
instead of combination prices. It would leave them to buy their 
twine under the same market conditions that control the pric> of 
the wheat they sell. 

THE CLOTHING BILL. 

The present tariff law permits American citizens on returning 
from foreign countries to bring with them free of duty almost 
unlimited quantities of wearing apparel, so long as such articles 
are for their own personal use. This House passed a bill limit- 
ing suth admissions to 8100. That bill is equitable without ref- 
erence to a protective or revenue tariff. If the tariff isforreve- 
nue, no citizen should be exempt from it. If the tariff is for pro- 
tection, no citizen should dodge its virtues or ignore its vices. 
No citizen should repeal for himself by travel the tax which the 


Government exacts from the humble patron of the village store. 
It is estimated that 100,000 Americans go to Europe each year. 


tariff taxation, while,. 


It is claimed that the wearing apparel and personal effects which 
they purchase abroad and br into the United States fres of 
duty amount to many million dollars’ worth annually. Let each 
citizen pay his stipend of revenue into the Federal Treasury. 
Men who can afford to travel should be reconciled to being fined 
by the Government, when men who can not afford to travel must 
submit to being fined whether they want to or not. Tax col- 
lecting may be prejudicial to travel, but no more so than it is to 
staying at home. 
THE POLICY VINDICATED. 

The free wool and free lead ore bills are aimed against that 
wasteful feature of our tariff system which by subjecting raw ma- 
terials to high duties increases the cost of production, enhances 
the price of the finished product, narrows consumption, and cir- 
cumscribes trade. The cotton-tie and binding-twine bills look 
to the remission of duties, which, while yielding no revenue to 
the public treasury, are used to facilitate the organization of 
trusts which arbitrarily advance prices without reference to the 
cost of production. Theschedule of reduced duties proposed on 
woolen goods contemplates the raising of necessary revenue by 
low rates on finished products as against the crippling process 
of high rates on raw material. The tin-plate bill, in addition to 
admitting free of duty articles that are essential raw material to 
important American industries, repudiates that new vice of leg- 
islation that sacrifices present active and growing industri s to 
prospective ventures and speculative enterprises. The clothing 
bill seeks to remedy a defect that defrauds the revenues and per- 
mits invidious distinctions between the opulent and th les; fa- 
vored citizen. Each bill is directed to some distinct ab~s2 of 
the taxing power. Each, if enacted into law, would carry a 
specific measure of relief to the people. 

A Republican member of the Soitto on Ways and Means 
in a recent magazine article, says that these bills if enacted 
into law would not only repeal the McKinley tariff of 189). but 
utterly destroy the last vestige of our prot:ctive policy.” Thus 
the policy of this House has directed the contention to the 
principle instead of involving the question in a paltry contro- 
versy over conflicting schedules. It has taken every opponent 
of tariff reform out of the shelter of the combination. It has 
left him without the excuse to his constituents that he would 
have responded to the popular will as expressed at the polls and 
voted for particular measures of relief if unmixed with the num- 
berless details of a general bill. By this course the House hes 
kept the issue clear and sharp against the act of 1899. It has 
confronted the other branch of Congress with a series of bills 
ample in number and variety to prove to the American people 
that power in all the departments of government is necessary to 
reformation. It has left to the Democracy of the nation the 
strongest case on which to appeal for a reaffirmation of the ver- 
dict of 1890 and the return of a tariff-reform administration 
complete in all its branches when a general, comprehensive, and 
scientific revision of the whole tariff system may be entered on 
with confidences and pursued with success. 


LABOR LEGISLATION, 

This House hasoriginat2d and passed an eight-hour bill which 
gives the first substantial and effective recognition by the Federal 
Government to the eight-hour movement. 

It has passed a bill to compel railway companies engaged in 
interstate commerce to scopi a system of coupling appliances to 
safeguard the lives and limbs of their employés. 

It has pug a bill equalizing the privileges and advantages 
of labor laws among the employés of the various departments of 
the Government. 

It has pass:d a joint resolution authorizing and instructing 
the Commissioner of Labor to investigate the conditions oì labor 
in the slums of cities of 200,000 or more population, and app o- 
priating $20,000 to prosecute such investigation. 

It has enacted a provision of law which places the seal of Fed- 
eral condemnation on the Pinkerton armed detective system. 

PENSION LEGISLATION. 

The House has passed a bill granting a pension of $12 per 
month to the army nurses of the late war. 

It has passed a bill establishing an intermediate grade of pon- 
ion between the $50 and $72 per month rate. 

It has passed a bill extending ths provisions of the act of June 
27, 1890, to Confederate soldiers who subsequently served in and 
wers honorably discharged from the Army or Navy of the 
United States. 

It has passed a bill providing that informalities in the execu- 
tion of an e for pension may be corrected without com- 
pelling the claimant to file a new application. 

It has passed a bill amending an invidious rule of evidence and 
providing that, other things being equal, the testimony of apri- 
vate soldier shall bə entitled to the same weight in determining 
pension cases as that of a commissioned officer. 
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It has passed a bill giving to all claimants or their attorneys 
the right to 8 inspect the evidence and all papers in 
their claims. 


MISCELLANEOUS BILLS, 


This House has pesosa a bill restoring to the public domain 
54,000,000 acres of land unearned by railway companies to whom 
granted by reason of their failure tocomply with the conditions 
of the grant. 

It has passed a bill to facilitate the progress, economize the 
expense, and improve the character of the architecture of the 
public buildings of the United States. 

It has passed a bill granting American registry tocertain steam- 
cya enlarging the area of ocean commerce under the Amer- 

can flag. 

It has passed bills giving statehood to the Territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona, and a measure of local self-government to 
the Territory of Utah. 

It has a bill to protect from loss innocent holders of na- 
tional-bank notes which have been fraudulently signed and put 
in circulation. ; 

RESULTS OF ITS WORK. 


The foregoing bills are examples of the measures which, to- 
gether with those providing for the current needs of the Gov- 
ernment, have received the attention and sanction of this House. 
To the advantage of the eountry and the credit of itself its rec- 
ord differs widely in the character of its legislation from that of 
the last House. It has not fastened new and needless burdens 
on the people. It has not increased taxation, and acts to 
enrich and fortify privilege and monopoly. Unlike the last 
House, it has not passed a force bill, which, in the name of free 
elections, would man the polls in peaceful, self-governing com- 
munities with partisan mercenaries from distant parts of the 
country, authorize domiciliary visits by petty partisan emis- 
saries clothed with authority to determine the qualifications 
of voters, empower partisan election supervisors appointed for 
life by partisan influences for partisan purposes with practically 
unlimited authority over the registration, casting, counting, and 
custody of the ballots, drag the Federal judiciary into the con- 
flicts of partisan politics, revive the sectional distrust and strife 
which by the attrition of years have given way to mutual re- 
epee confidenes, and good will, transform the whole machinery 
of the Federal Government into a partisan agency to perpetuate 
the rule of the dominant party, pay the eee n expenses of 
the party that happens to b> in power out of the Federal Treas- 
ury, place the right of the voter to say who shall tax him at the 
mercy of election returning boards, and then tax him to perpet- 
uate the system by which his voice is stifled and his taxes in- 
creased, and at last subvert every feature of popular government 
and substituts for the untrammeled expression and registration 
of the public will the perfunctory findings of the partisan min- 
ions of executive power. 


ITS METHODS OF PROCEDURE. 


Nor, Mr. Speaker, has this House imitated the methods of its 
signally discredited predecessor. It has been given to none of 
that lust for the innovation that can destroy, but does not re- 
form. Itlays no claim to that blundering haste which in the 
last Congress on the most important measure of the session 
caused the President to sign a different bill from that passed by 
the two Houses. It has exhibited none of that peculiar rage to 
do business by which the last House passed a bill abolishing the 
State of Texas and incorporating the old Lone Star dominion in 
the Territory of Oklahoma. It hasaffected none of that boasted 
parliamentary 8 which, in the last House, abolished 
the jurisdiction of the United States Supreme Court and rele- 
gated the honored members of that august tribunal to their sal- 
aries, stewed terrapin, and champagne. There has been dis- 
played none of that peculiar, short-cut, physical aptitude for 
public affairs which compelled the leaders of the last House to 
appeal for unanimous consent to resolutions recalling from 
- the President bills which their time, labor, and mind-saving 
methods had filled with ludicrous and fatal blunders. Unlikein 
the last House thers has been no expulsion of a Representative 
from his seat on this floor on the determination of a party caucus 
and without consideration of or reference to the merits of the 
case. In brief, this House has pursued the methods under which 
careful consideration and reasonable debate are accorded to pub- 
lic measures as against those of its predecessor which flung open 
_the doors of the public Treasury, re Ba a brood of private inter- 
ests on the public revenues, then challenged the approval of pub- 
lic opinion, and received the most decisive and unqualified con- 
demnation. 
DILIGENCE IN THE WORK OF THE HOUSE. 


The last House at its long session sent the army appropriation 


bill to the Senate March 31; this House sent the same bill to 
the Senate March 21. The last House sent the diplomatic and 
consular bill to the Senate May 3; this House s2nt the same bill 
to the Senate May 3. The last House sent the deficiency bill to 
the Senate A t8; this Hous sent the same bill to the Senate 
June 27. The last House sent the Indian bill to the Senate June 
18; this House sent the same bill to the Senate March 1. The 
last House sent the pension appropriation bill to the Senate 
March 21; this House sent the same bill to the Senate March 7. 
The last House sent the Post-Office bill to the Senate June 24; 
this House sent the same bill to the Senate June 4. The last 
House sent the river and harbor bill to the Senate May 28; this 
House sent the same bill to the Senate May 9. The last House 
sent the sundry civil bill to the Senate Juns 17; this House sent 
the same bill to the Senate May 27. The last House adjourned 
its long session September 30; this House will adjourn at 11 
o'clock to-night, August 5. These facts indicate something of 
the energy and diligence of this House in disposing of the work 
before it. 
NO PARLIAMENTARY JUGGLERY. 

The presiding officer of this House has performed the difficult 
duties of his high position with signal ability, courtesy, dignity, 
and impartiality. There has been none of thet insolent p:ojec- 
tion of the power of the Chair into the parliamentary contasts 
on this floor so common in the last House. The power of the or- 
ganization of the House has been exerted only to the orderly 
and expeditious execution of the public business. With a cour- 
age and justice which no extraneous force or influence could 
shake, the parliamentary rights of all the members have been 
scrupulously preserved. Nocabal has been permitted tostrangle 
. of important public measures. The individual 
representative has been given an opportunity to take his posi- 
tion and record his vote, answerable only to the constituents 
whoss commission he bears. There has been impressed on the 
Hous? and the country the wholesome and reassuring example 
ofimpartial Spoakership. Both what the House has done and its 
method of doing it are pledges to the reténfranchisement of the 

lain people of the land in their rightful influence on the admin- 
tration of the affairs of government. 


APPENDIX A. 


The following appropriations made at this session of Congress, or charged 
under permanent appropriations, are pursuant to requirements of laws 
passed during the last Congress: 


A TTTCTT—T—T—V—T—X—V—T—T—V—T—V—T—T—T—V—T——————— $390, 200. 00 
For Indian depredation claims—ꝛnꝛ seenen 478, 252. 62 
For collecting sugar bounty 2... he ae Sa 230, 890. 00 
For increase of judicial salaries ia 000, 00 
For additional clerks under new pension law 695, 420. 00 
For mint at Philadelphia. 620, 500. 00 
For sions (estimated) 48, 000, 000. 00 
For diplomatic and consular officers’ salaries. ....... 25, 000. 00 
For redemption national-bank notes 9, 500, 000. 00 
For expenses Treasury notes.. 125, 000. 00 
For refund direct tax 225, 000. 00 


For repayment to importers 


For debentures or drawbacks - 

For bounty on sugar ~~- 10,000, 000. 00 
For snag boats, Ohio River 25, 000. 00 
For colle for culture and mechanic art 833, 000. 


For the World’s Fair 


APPENDIX B. 


Statement of appropriations by the Fifty-first Congress and at the first session 
V approp the W rA ere * y 


First session Fifty second Congress. 


Object. — 
Passed House. Passed Senate. Law. 

— S $1,753, 600.00 | $1,781,300.00 | 81, 789, 100.00 
y 25, 064,618.75 | 24. 187,681.79 | 24, 206, 471.79 
1,489, 925. 00 1, 723, 455. 00 1,710, 715,00 
tri 5,332, 934. 15 6, 085, 744. 15 5,769. 544, 15 
4,521, 678. 00 7, 595, 935. 00 $, 232, 935. 00 
CCT 6, 022, 638. 75 7, 250, 276, 62 7, 262, 016. 02 

Legislative, executive, and 3 
gnait —— = 20, 842, 446.75 | 21, 338. 768. 75 21, 030, 752. 75 
Military Academy 429, 996. 11 404, 776. 11 435, 296. 11 
C 22, 160,535.53 | 23, 116,685.53 | 24, 136, 035, 53 
Pensions 4123. 749, 368. 35 | a123, 787, 368. 35 | @123, 779, 388. 35 
Post-Office d 71, 988, 688.99 22, 481, 698.99 | 22, 20, 698. 99 
River and harbo: 19, 973,945.00 | 25, 786,853.00 | 25, 136, 295. 00 
Sundry civil... €29, 422, 679.38 | €34, 990. 851. 38 431, 100, 341. 38 
Deficiencies A. 11, 232,740.50 | 14, 566,260.22 | 13,295, 541. 64 
DEMO a a SR: / 7, 010, 905. 27 
tal regular 07, 754.89 | 363,132, 118. 95 
Permanent appropriations 131, 324, 131. 70 
Grand total | 535253 | ENE nee 494 456, 248, 65 
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Second session Fifty-first Congress. 


cued. Passed House.|Passed Senate Law. 

Agricultural 82.814, 858.50 $8, 008, 153. 50 028,153.50 
. — 24,830,589. 19 24, 629, 029. 19 22 613 520.19 
lomatic and consular....| 1840, 425.00 1, 908, 825.00 1,050, 925. 00 
5.300, 576.17 8.300, 825.17 5.507, 125.17 
4.478, 803. 00 . 646, 303.00 | 3, 774, 803. 00 
12.772. 415.73 15,184, 791.88 16, 388, 284. 86 
21, 839,436.55 | 22, 000, 808. 25 22, 027, 674. 75 
402,004.64 407, 084. 64 402,034.64 
31,111,654. 78 31,551,854. 78 _ 31, 541, 654.78 
135, 099, 785. 00 5 135,214, 785. 00 5 184, 580, 383. 34 
77,365, 212.61 | 77,897, 222.61 | 77,907, 22. 61 
F735, 280, 650.6 F410, 148,727 73 F 38, 588,552.78 

101 Ges 00 | Cider 8 
2 ͤ VT EEA $19, 408, 581. 10 
Total regular 42 3880, 160,811.54 | 418,737, 053. 29 
Permanent appropriations...}_................|------.--..------ 122, 486, £08. 00 


3, 210, 495.50 | 88, 200, 495.50 | 88, 232, 995. 50 
y 24, 226, 899. 82 511,400. 82 2. 308, 499. 82 
Diplomatic and consular... 1. 478,245.00 |  1,713,845.00 | 1, 604, 045.00 
District of Columbia 4.987 580. 27 5. 606,884.27 5, 323, 414. 27 
rtifi 2'412, 376.00 | 2 980, 276.00.| 2.784, 276.00 
e 7.487, 200. 44 F., 200, 441. 668 7.684, 017.84 
ee ee e 21, 683,752.05 | 22,052, 412,97 | 2, 899, 252. 97 
300,605.18 434, 827. 33 428, 917. 83 

. 23, 476, 778.00 24, 315, 385.00 | 23, 513, 885.00 
0142, 499, 898.00 | c154, 461, 682.00 154, 411, 082. 00 

78, 586,832.92 | 81,013,926.73 | 80, 331, 876.78 

21, 346,975.00 | 21.374, 368.00 | 21, 153, 618. 00 

925, 222; 982.27 957, 437, 458.70 27,837; 228. 93 

6,706, 789.22 1588, 450, 228.90 | _ 8, 211, 261. 18 

222 Ae NUTS A RSE AA, K3, 153, 000.00 

— me 033.07 | 396, 140,831.90 | 385, 837, 500. 57 

el Resided pees ey 121, 863; 880. 00 

507, 701, 880. 57 


a Includes 825,321,907. 35 pension deficiency for 1890. 

b Includes #29,338.508.94 34 pension deficiency for 1891. 

o Includes 87,674,332 — 7525 deficiency for 1802. 

Inctudes all e. the postal service payable from the postal rev- 
enues and out of O Treasury. 

e Includes 81,802, 059. 16 for pay and reer lin CARNE oe amounts of which 
Were undetermined when the a priatio 


5 Includes 8978, 188.74 for pay bounty — 4 thes ‘amounts of which were 
undetermined when the appropriation was made. 
1 amounts for pay and bounty “claims. 
These amounts for deficiencies are exclusive of deficiencies for pensions. 


r rnis given under notes a, b, and c. 
amount does not include $500, 000 estimated under indefinite item to 
claims of Pacitic railroads, „proposed by the Senate. 
9755 This amount includes $15,727, ‘or refund of direct tax. 
«Estimated. Includes $2,653,000 for World's Fair. 


2 APPENDIX C. 


CLEVELAND'S ADMINISTRATION, 


4 Ù Reduction of the interest-bearing debt of the United States during the period from 
March 1, 1835, to March 1, 1889, and premiums paid. 


1 
$ Four and 
one-half per Total. 
cent bonds. 
', 157, 800. 00 074, 850. 00 
419, 251.77 | 361, 264, 642. 05 
MWe Saree E Sul dens de Setebione ll 23, 189, 792. 05 
HARRISON'S ADMINISTRATION, 
Reduction of the interest-bearing debt of the United States since March 1, 1889, 
Ñ and premiums paid. 
Four and one- 
Four per cent. half per cent. Total 
S $121, 615, 950. 00 | $137, 477, vee 8250 650. 00 
t za 152, 958, 818.83 | 143, 358, 112. 200, S16 001. o0 
555 37, 223, 281. 20 
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APPENDIX D. 


in Boston of Ohio medium wool and a les in a of 
Phillip fleece in n currency, 1866 to 2380 Hoch washed 


London quotations from Windeler & Co. American prices from W & 
Avery, Boston.] 


n 


Hdd. Onto | Port 
poni Phillip 
fleece 


). (gold) (gold). 


Cents. | Cents. | Cents. Conta, | Cents. 

1866 ...| Mar . 65 50 52 1879 -% 40 
June. - 00 40 44 . 3¹ 45 

Sept 67 40 48 .38 40 

Der -60 44 45 43 43 

1867 ...| Mar -53 30 41880 -54 40 
June 55 40 44 -60 .49 

Sept -| 40 -34 -43 48 -43 

Dee 40 34 42 48 4 
1868...) Mar 43 31 42 4 44 
June -48 . Bt 42 || 1881.. -49 -40 

Sept - „45 31 80 4 „4 

Dee 48 86 40 41 41 

1869 .. Mar -50 -38 36 40 4 
June. -50 . 32 40 2 

Sept. 48 5 341882 40 43 

Dec. 4 40 Hu 45 4 

1870...) Feb 40 .39 36 45 44 
May.. 47 41 360 4 4 

July.. 45 89 34 .45 -43 

Sept 4 42 . 82 || 1883.. 43 43 

Deer 48 43 3 44 43 

1871. Feb .. 40 41 35 4 „41 
May. 52 47 2 40 Al 

July.. 60 -53 .43 40 42 

Oct.. -62 „55 461884 40 4⁰ 

Dec 2 57 48 . 88 39 

1872 ...| Feb 2 65 „54 31 . 3⁰ 
pix 80 -70 47 34 40 

July.. -70 61 50 „34 39 

Sept .€0 .53 53 1885 -33 : 38 

Dee 00 -53 55 3 37 

1873 ...| Feb - 68 - 60 50 81 30 
May. 53 45 82 .35 . 2 

July. 4 41 53 35 .B 

Oct... -53 40 551880 30 . 22 

Dec .. -53 48 51 -33 20 

1874 ...| Feb „54 48 51 2 ot 
May. 56 -50 50 * * 

June 53 -48 52 8 5 

Aug „54 40 53 1887 .38 „4 

Dec 5⁴ 48 . 52 * „H 

1875 ...| Feb 50 40 40 87 2 
May 82 45 5⁰ - 36 -30 

June. -49 42 48 I Ded. 80 31 

Aug. 50 44 461888 35 31 

Dee -50 -4 47 31 31 

1876 ...| Feb .. 52 40 5 33 2 
May. 40 44 2 31 .33 

June. 85 31 37 Hu «34 

Aug.. 40 36 40 18891. -38 . 33 

Dec .. 40 .37 45 37 ot 

1977. Feb 43 „41 42 -39 36 
May 40 7 -39 37 -38 

June. „44 42 „ Ie. R 37 40 

Aug 44 43 421890 37 37 

Dec.. „44 43 43 30 31 

1878 ...| Mar.. -45 44 43 * 2 
May. 43 43 42 * Bt 

July.. 30 80 44 37 82 

Sept +37 87 421891 sl 

Dec 37 87 40 r 


S. N. D. NORTH, 
Special Agent Eleventh Census. 


+The prices reduced to a Fol rm eree basis pees r upon the value ot cur- 
zene at the dates indica’ 88 e port of the Chief of 
creat of Statistics of the asury 5 for the fiscal year end- 
ne June 30, 1879. 


APPENDIX E. 


Prices of ORo Hat medium, and coarse washed 88 wool in the mar- 
kets of New York and Philadel; a (1894-189 1). 


(Currency prices from 1862to 1878. Mauger & Avery’s annual wool circular.) 


January. 


Year ae G i z ; 5 
213% 9 3 3 
A Ses he Les i A $ 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Ots. | Ots. | Ote. | Ots. | Ots. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cte. 
18%.. 68 53 40 70 46 31 5⁵ 40 30 60 40 30 
1825 .. 60 43 32 60 42 33 50 41 82 50 42 36 
1826... 55 43 38 52 46 41 37 30 26 43 37 32 
1827 26 z 28 45 31 80 37 3¹ 25 43 22 2 
1828.. 42 30 25 H 36 23 48 38 33 48 40 R 
1829 .. 54 45 35 45 35 32 46 36 2 37 3 27 
1 —.— 40 35 j 30 50 38 2 60 50 40 70 60 48 
1 5 70 60 48 70 eo 50 75 65 50 70 60 50 
da E 55 4 oo 52 42 50 42 30 50 40 30 


Lear. 


Coarse. 
Medium. 


Coarse. 


Fine. 


2 


Ans SSS Vine. 
EEB SAEE SUA EE ASS TAS S ASS SSS BSS AA SBESEASS BSB 88 


ae AS Ar BS KR SSB | Medium 


weeesarensnseneseessesesensas 


RYSRBSSLARRERERSSSASHSRSAASAASSSMSESASeeAH 


_ BEESSRESSEASRE SE AeISASSSRIRSASHSSSRSSARSSA BASSAS 
SBRBBEBERASS MESH AARSERSBSSSAISAHANE RAKSHA NERESEuERREReRESES 


HRUSHY BURARSHESSRSSSRASSMSSIRENSSUSSRBSES NERS SRLS ESEESE 


BEBSBBRESESRESRELSSSSSSSSRSssea 


Bill. 


SeUsEnAsaseUseneseesausaarae | Pine 


— 


BSLBRBRSSSSERSRSLLSESEESESALRSLES 


eo 
— 


Mar. 4 
— — Apr. 6 


Pe 
Post-Office 
River and harbor 
Sundry civil 


p y 29 
May 6|July 16|Jan..27 
July July 24| Dec. 17 


Closed August 5, 1886. 


5 Closed March 3, 1887. d Closed 


Closed October 1 
March 3, 


9, 1888, 
1889. 


APPENDIX F. 


Statement of the Pon sey EOD MA steel plates imported and entered for 
consumption in the Un States during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1889, 
1890, 1891, and during each of the three quarters ending September 30, 1891, De- 
cember 31, 1891, and March 3, 1892, respectively, and the rate of duty thereon, 
and of American production of tin and terne plates as reported to the Treas- 
ury Department for thé quarters ending September 30, 1891, December 31, 1891, 

and March 31, 1892, respectively. 


72 225 
32 55 8887 La 
585725 548 Amount 
52 goage joined 
2383 3385 Tne 
2283822 * plate re- 
2582 883888 4 |poreato 
Rato of 782 885 88 2 easury 
* FREY BEE CE ment as 
BA gagat S28 | produced 
Au$ 238 87255 in the 
883285 5 22 United 
238888888888 States. 
23888 FER = 3 
28888 88888 
Cte. lb. 
PE 
1.75 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
APPENDIX G. 


(Extract from report of the Tin Plate Consumers’ Association of the United 
States, issued December 10, 1891.) 


It is a matter of business that since the McKinley bill was passed we have 
had to pay over $10,000,000 more for the tin plates we use in our factories and 
workshops, and that the present duty will add every year over $15,000,000 to 
the cost of our raw material. It is a matter of business, and not of politics. 
that up to the present moment not one sheet of coke tins, which constitutes 
over half onr entire requirements, has yet been put on the market by the 
American manufacturers, and that the present output of all kinds does not 
constitute 1 per cent of the entire consumption of tin plate in America. 
Again, it isa matter of business that the smaillots produced have only been 
obtainable at considerably above what the same quality can im- 
ported at, even under the increased duty. We consider, and all will 
with us, that the whole question is a most serious one to our interests and 
the interests of the entire country, and open to the closest scrutiny and care- 


ful business watchfulness. 
APPENDIX H. 
Legislation at present session. 

Pills triton wend sano oe san nso nhc we henner eacnrenracnenees - 9,713 
House public bills passed 195 
House private bills — 205 
Senate House 131 
Total bills which have become laws -..-.. 2-2... 2-2- 22-22 -.se-eee eee eee 436 


APPENDIX I 


Feb. 22 June 12 June 30| J 14 
Feb. 26 Mar. 31 May 10) shoe 13 
May une 


Jan. 31 8 21 July 14 16 
Mar. 1 Aug. 8| Aug. 10 Sept. 20 July 28 
Jan. 2 Jan. 8|Apr. 22 Aug. 6 Mar. 3 Apr. §/{Jnly 14 
Feb. 9 Apr. 1 June 4 Aug. 18 Feb. 1 June 15 July 15 July 25 
Mar. 2 June 18 July 24| Aug. 10 Pep. 18 Feb. 28| Mar. I Apr. 6| July 13 
Feb. 8 Apr. 28 esas Bes il | Feb 13| Feb. 27 June 6/ June 29 July 16 
Jan. 25 Apr. 100 May 9 June 20 Jan. 31 Feb. 4/ Feb. 12 Mar, 15| July 14 
Feb. 12 Apr. 15 May 26| June 20 Jan. 23 Feb. 11} Apr. 18 May 17| July 19 
Feb, 8 . 21| May 9 June 20 Dec. 6 Feb. 5 7 June 29 July 13 
Feb. 20 June 10 June 21 June zd Feb. 2 Mar. June 1 June 22 July 1 

May 28 Aug. 16 Sept. . 9| May 20 July 13 
Feb. 22 June 17 July n Feb. 9 Feb. 26) May 27 July 14) Aug. 5 
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Appropriations of the Fifty-second Congress. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. DAVID B. HENDERSON, 


OF IOWA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the sundry civil bill— 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I submit first, for the information of the Housa 
a statement of the regular annual appropriations for the fiscal 


propriations for the same year, as estimated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the regular Book of Estimates for 1893. 

To this I add reappropriations and indefinite appropriations 
and contracts authorized in appropriation acts at this session, 
and also for increase of compensation to members of the Life- 
Saving Service. While these three amounts, aggregating #41,- 
737,121, are not specifically . 8 riated for, the sum of 8305, 
000 is an appropriation; $41,212,121 will be contracted for, and 
the future income of the Government is anticipated. Ves, mort- 
gaged to that amount; and for the $220,000 a deficiency will 
have to be appropriated for at the next session. 

I submit first the following table to show the total amount of 
the appropriations at this session, amounting to the sum of $507,- 
701,380.57, and with contracts, etc., added, to $549,438,501.57. To 
this might also properly bə added at least $18,090,000 for defi- 
ciencies which will have to be appropriated hereafter to meet 
the defaults of this Congress, making in all not less than $567,- 
438,501.57 that this Congress has appropriated and mortgaged the 


year ending June 30, 1893, together with permanent annual ap- | finances of the Government to meet: 


Chronological history of appropriation bills, first session of the Fifty-second Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1892-98. 


session, 
"93, 
Amount, 
1892. . 1892. 1802. 

Agricultural. zune 2 88,210, 405. 50 June 8| 83,210, 495. 83, 247, 995. 50 June 29 232, 995. 50 
5 SITS Mar. 5 24,197,899. 82 Mar. 21 | 24, 226, 899. 24,511,499. 82 Apr. 27 308, 499, 8 
Diplomatic and consular - Mar. 28| 1, 509, 545. 00 May 3| 1,478, 245. 1,710, 045. 00 June 7 001,045. 00 
District ot Columbia .... Mar. 1 4, 987, 585. 27 Mar. 3| 4, 7, 580. 27 Apr. 4| 5, 733, 600. 27 Apr. 8 323, 414.27 
Fortiflcation May 3 2. 412. 378. 00 June 15 2.412, 378. 00 July 8| 2.946, 76. 00 July 15 TA, 278. 00 
— Feb. 13| 7,404, 219. 4 Mar. 1| 7, 437,269.44) Mar. 17 7, 941, 227. 8 Apr. 6 664, 047. 84 
lative, ete May 28 21,683, 752. 05 June 6| 21, 683. 752. 05 June 27 | 22, 034, 772. 97| June 29 890, 252,97 
Jau. 25 465, 795. 18 Feb. 12 396, 665, 18 Mar. 11 434, 827. . 15 428, 917. 33 
Navy Mar. 10 23,725,773. 12 18 23,476, 773. 00 Apr. 27 24, 223, 773. 00, 17 543, 385. 00 
Pension... Mar. 4/134, 825, 066. 3 134, 825, 036. 00, June 13 |146, 737, 350. 00, June 29 737, 350, 00 
Post-Oficed . Apr. 16 78, 216, 067. 92 June 4| 78, 585, 832. 92) June 22 80,807, 312. 51| June 331,876. 73 
River and harbor .-.............] . Apr. 9 21, 290,975.00 May 9| 21, 346,975.00, May 13| 22,527, 118. 00 May 21, 153, 618, 00 
Sundry civil.. Mar. 24 25, 157, 787. 27 May 27 25, 222, £82. ae 6| 36, 797, 798. 837, 228. 93 
TOs o pookida istaa 349, 238, 307. l 366, 798, 907. 39 
Ft — 203, 000. 17 428, 664. 10 
5 160, 000, 07 
P 479, 641.70 
K 2 952, 630. 1, 016, 630 1, 090, 436. 11 May 13| 1. 228, 636.11 
Deficiency, 8 eto 7, 088, 332. 688, 332. 00 June 9| 7, 688, 32. 0 7, 688, 382. 00 June 14 | 47, 688, 332. 00 

Deficiency,1892and prior years 4, 871, 385. 819, 231. 6, 223, 908. 5 i 


Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1893 


Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 189688 
Total estimated revenues for fiscal year 188633. 


a Includes 8889, 758. 50 for the Weather Bureau heretofore appropriated for under the War Department in sundry civil act. 
One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1893 at 


$403,939.46), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 


Includes special appropriations for ratifying agreements, together with ®,991,450 payment to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians; in all 


$8,617,740.75. 
d Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Tre 
No estimate is included in the “annual estimates for the publie service“ 


pended ” in that fiscal year, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is 
J No general river and harbor appro 

was made by joint resolution approved 

included in the sundry civil act, making in all for 1892, $2,95. 


asury. 

950,064 550. for rivers and harbors for 1893. ‘‘The amount that can be profitably ex- 
lation act was passed for 1892, but an appropriation of #1,C00,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi River 
arch 3, 1891, and e amounting to $1,951,200 for the improvement of certain harbors and rivers were 


(Book of Estimates, 1893, pages 202-208.) 


amount is approximated to a small amount. It can not fall below this amount. 
This amount includes $7,674,332 for pensions for the fiscal year 1892; but for the fiscal year 1891 the sum of $8,834,079 was unexpended in that year and 


covered back into the Treasury. 


The Secretary of the Interior asked that $7,674,332 be reappropriated for 1892, but this the House of Representatives re- 


to do. 
This includes $910,000 for the Census Office for fiscal year 1833 and it has properly no place here, but should be on the sundry civil bill. This isequally 
Eu of $178,252.62 for Indian depredation claims which have been allowed since appropriations for year 1892 were made. 


This amount, and no part of it, is included in the figures included in the to 


EXHIBIT A. 


Reappropriations and indefinite appropriations. 


For increase of water supply in the District of Columbia (District ot 
Columbia bill) 


„„ ES D Ge ES RM TENG BASS 3100, 000 

To prevent epidemie diseases (sundry civil bill) about - 140,000 
Salaries diplomatic and consular officers (diplomatic bill) jes 

Salaries, retired judges (legislative bill. 40,000 

Ct ee —— er OS ar 20 305, 000 


Of $507,701, 380.57. 


EXHIBIT B. 


Contracts authorized on appropriation acts at this session, to fulAll which ap- 
propriations will have to be mads hereafter. 


For rivers and harbors 


For fortifications... ...._. 
For Livrary of Congress Bilang 920 
or rary o ugress Bu 640, 
For sewer, trict of Columbia.. 135, 000 
— a en Ne See . . ———— BAS oy, 41, 212, 121 
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I desire next to call the attention of the House to certain fea- 
tures of these several acts. 2 
z THE AGRICULTURAL AOT 
shows an increase of $819,368.75 over the average of the two acts 
porso by the last Congress, on account of the transfer of the 
eather Bureau to the Agricultural Department in the fiscal 
ear 1892. This transfer was made in the interests of agriculture 
y the last Republican Congress. 
THE ARMY ACT 
shows a reduction of $101,500.67 below the average of the last 
two years, which is almostaccounted for by the abolition of con- 
tract surgeons and a reduction of the Pay Corps, as recom- 
mended by Secretary Proctor, a member of President Harri- 
son’s Cabinet. 
THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR ACT 
shows a reduction of $79,825, under the average of the last two 
acts. Butlet it be remembered that the act for 1891 carried 
$74,150, made up of special items incident to the great interna- 
tional American conference—a conference that has alread 
greatly strengthened our trade relations with our sister Ameri- 
can states and will add millions to the income of the food and 
manufacturing producers of the United States. 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AOT 
shows a reduction, under the average of the last two acts, of 
$314,920.39, or $214,920.39, if indefinite appropriations for the 
water department are charged in the last act, In the previous 
two acts $1,052,200 was ap 9 . for paving streets, while 
the last act gives only $270,000. Here the streets and pressing 
interests of the great capital city of the nation are sacrificed to 
what seems tothe Dsmocratic majority as a political need, and all 
this with plenty of revenue to the credit of thecity and with an 
overwhelming, if not a unanimous, sentiment, in the city of 
Washington in favor of making these much-needed improve- 
ments. 
THE FORTIFICATIONS ACT 
shows a reduction of $1,012,658.50, but the present act also au- 
thorizes contracts for ordinary work amounting to $1,176,600, 
for which no money is appropriated and which more than offsets 
the apparent—only apparent—reduction. 
THE INDIAN ACT 
Of the amount appropriated by the Indian bills by the last 
Congress for the fiscal years 1891 and 1892 $9,185,000 was to carry 
out agreements with various Indian tribes, entered into DANDY 
under legislation enacted prior to that Congress and únder whic 
there was relinquished to the Government nearly 8,000,000 acres 
of land for settlement, and which by sale haye brought or will 
bring into the Treasury more than $12,000,000. Deducting the 
$9,185,009 appropriated for this object by the two Indian appropri- 
ation acts of the last Congress their average for the two years is 
reduced to $7,231,650.44, or $432,397.40 less than is appropriated 
by the Indian bill passed by this Congress for the fiscal geer 
1893 and which carries nothing for any new agresments looking 
to the relinquishment of lands. This legislation of the last Re- 
ublican Congress will not only prove a good investment to the 
eee but a great blessing to the home-seekers of our 
country. 
THE LEGISLATIVE ACT 
is $868,500.22 more than the act passed at the first session of the 
last Congress and $128,421.78 less than the act passed at the sec- 
ond session. In this session’s act there is a reduction of $100,000 
alone made in the collection of internal revenue in pursuance of 
the recommendation of Hon. John W. Mason, the Republican 
Commissioner. The balance of the reduction is more than ac- 
counted for by differences in cost of the next short session and 
the present long session of Congress. 
THE MILITARY ACADEMY ACT 
is $10,236.96 greater than the average of the last two acts, and, 
as reported to the House, was 20 per cent greater than the last 


act. 
THE NAVAL ACT 


is only $592,650.53 less than the act passed at the first session of 
the last Congress, and is $7,998,269.78 less than the last act; but 
let it be remembered that it appropriates $7,147,000 less for the 
new naval ships than was given at the last session. The last 
Con, saw a great necessity, a pressing duty, and discharged 
it faithfully. 
THE PENSION ACT 


is increased over the last $11,522,565, and our Democratic friends 
are entirely correct when they charge this increase wholly upon 
Republican legislation. No other political party . have 

e such provision for the defenders of the Union. Nor would 
this increase be but for the Republican Senate. 


The regular pension act for 1892 gave 


$135, 214, 785 
Deficiencies for 1892 674. 


75674, 332 


And yet this House only ws ul pena for 1893 the sum of 
$134,825,066, . ess than the appropriations for 
1892, and this with the absolute knowledge before the House 
that there is a large daily increase in the issue of pension certifi- 


cates. But let us look further. The estimate for pensions 
for the year 1893 is $147,064,550; amount in House bill, $134,- 
825,066, bels $12,239,484 less than the estimates. The Senate 


saved the pensioners and added $11,962,284 to the House bill. 
This Democratic House passed the pension bill absolutely know- 
ing that $11,962,284 more was needed than it gave. So that even 

nsion appropriations, it seems, must be cut in order to make 
t appear that the Democratic House is economical. 


THE POST-OFFICE ACT 


- 


appropriates $5,264,915.93 more than the average of the last 
two acts, and even exceeds the estimates submitted to Congress 
in the sum of $8,476.73. It appro riates the sum of $196,614.22 
for special mail facilities in the South. The estimate for pen- 
sions, as we have just seen, was cut by the House $12,239,484. 
While the estimates are exceeded in the Post-Office bill to give 
special mail facilities to the South, I do not say that the appro- 

riation is not needed, and I am far from objecting to it because 
Southern necessities contribute so much to the result; but in the 
face of the lectures on economy from Southern statesmen and 
leaders in the last Congress, and in this these facts are worthy 
of note, and especially their painful silence when such increases 
are made. This becomes more apparent and startling when we 
consider 

THE RIVER AND HARBOR ACT. 


It specifically appropriates $21,153,618, and authorizes con- 
tracts to be made for $31,760,521 more, or a total of $52,914,139, 
or more by $16,446,065 than the aggregate of appropriations and 
contracts authorized in the last act, 

In the last Congress the House cut the committse's bill over 
$1,000,000. In this Congress the House increased the commit- 
tee’s bill over 860,000, and, as reported from the committes to 
the House, it was $300,000 larger in this Congress than as re- 
ported from the committee in the last, exclusive of this year's 
contracts, amounting to $26,000,000. The bill as it left the Re, 
publican House had not a dollar in contracts, but straight-out- 
open appropriations. 

Let us glance at the distribution, and you will each keep in 
mind the territory and the population in each quarter where the 
money is distributed: 


Total obligations in the bill $52, 914, 139 
Direct appropriations..-...........-.-..-.-.----.-- 21, 153, 618 
Additional contract sss 31, 760, 521 


Of the total the Southern States get $28,141,912 and the North- 
ern States get $24,772,227. ; 

Of the sum directly appropriated the South gets $10,850,392 and 
the North gets $10,302,926. 

Of the authorized contracts the South gets $17,291,220 and the 
North gets $14,469,301. - 

But I call your attention to another very significant fact. 

In the official Book of Estimates transmitted to Congress at the 
beginning of this session by the Secretary of the Treasury, no 
formal estimate whatever, as such, is given for rivers and har- 
bors, and it is 5 declared in a note preceding the list of 
projected future improvements recommended only by the Chief 
of Engineers, that the statement is not furnished as a part of 
the annual estimates for the public service, * * * but is in- 
sorted as a convenientand cust mary summary of items taken from 
the annual report of the Chief of Engineers for the fiscal year 
1891, showing under the provisions of the act approved March 2, 
1867, ‘the amount that can be profitably expended in the next 
fiscal year’ on each of the works mentioned.” The aggregate of 
these items is $57,814,950, and not one cent of this amount is 
counted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the sum total of the 
estimates for the fiscal year 1893, thus emphasizing the fact that 
the Administration, whencə the estimates of governmental ex- 
prodiret should proc:ed, has not suggested and has not made 

imself responsible for the spp SL a ioe of one cent of the money 
granted by your fifty-two mi 
session. 

Really as we contemplate these facts is it not a matter desery- 
ing of serious consideration that “a change” in the watch dogs” 
might be wisely made, especially when the ery of ‘a bankrupt 
Trecsury” is heard most frequently from the quarters of the coun- 
try that is most benefited by these never equaled appropriations 
ca obligations that were not even estimated for by the present 

executive. 


lion river and hartor bill of this 


THE SUNDRY CIVIL ACT 


3 81, 901,053.29 less than the bill of the first session of 
e last Congress, and $9,573,135.06 less than the bill of the see, 
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ond session, but the latter act carried $8,875,212.42 for public 
buildings, while the act of this session carries but $1,906,000, and 
needed works must stand still in order to show a lower sundry 
civil appropriation. But again, the sum of $910,000, which is 
appropriated for 1893 for the work of the Census Office, was taken 
from the sundry civil bill, where it properly belongs, and was 
added to the deficiency bill, evidently for the double purpose of 
cutting down the sundry civil and make the deficiencies of the 
ast Cong ress appear greater than they were. 

Again, sixty public building bills, carrying over $10,000,000, 
have been favorably reported by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and are on the Calendar. The committee 
recommending them—a Democratic committee says they are 
needed for the accommodation of the people, but not one was 

d at this session. This $10,000, is made to wait until 
after the Presidential and Congressional elections, and then at 
the next session they will doubtless have their day in court and 
a largely increased sundry civil bill will be es at the next 
session. Besides all this the sundry civil bill will have to be 
largely increased at the next session to meet river and harbor 
contracts authorized at this session, and amounting to $31,760,521. 


THE DEFICIENCY ACTS 


amount at this session to $15,885,593.18, but deducting for pen- 
sions to only $8,211,261.18. Deduct the Census Office appropria- 
tion for 1893, $910,000, and for Indian depredations, $478,252.62, 
and it leaves only 86, 823, 008.56. Now, take into consideration 
the sum of $8,834,079 covered back into the Treasury from the 
pension appropriations of the last Congress and it will be seen 
that only such deficiencies as can not be anticipated have come 
over to this Congress. And further, if the unexpended balance 
of $8,834,079 for pensions had been reappropriated for 1892, as 
recommended by the Secretaries of the Interior and of the Treas- 
ury, and as has been done before, and as you, gentlemen, have done 
in other cases at this session where it suited your purpose, there 
would not have been a dollar’s deficiency needed for pensions. 
Come now to the first session of the last Congress and we find 
that your preceding Democratic Congress bequeathed to us de- 
ficiencies amounting to $38,617,448.96, of which sum $25,321.907.35 
was for pensions. Nearly $39,000,000 deficiencies was the legacy 
that you left for the Fifty-first (Republican) Congress to provide 
for, in order that you might point to your lower cn ls MORE 
and cry out to the people, See the work of the billion-dollar 
Congress,” nearly forty millions of which you had leftus to carry, 
and which belonged to you. 8 


PERMANENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


One word on this subject here: In 1891 there is N to the 
Fifty-first Congress for 1891, $23,500,000 for redemption of na- 
tional-bank notes, $16,000,000 for 1892, and only $9,500,000 for 1893. 
Here you seek an advantage of $30,000,000, but I will show here- 
after that no part of this should be ccasidered as a part of the 
permanent appropriations. 


HOUSE BILLS COMPARED. 


But let us strip the appropriation bills of the permanent and 
indefinite appropriations that can not be anticipated and test 
the 8 of economy by looking at the bills as they passed 
the House during the last five years. In other words, we will 
look at the ordinary appropriations for running the Government, 
and before the bills have even reached the Senate: 


Amount of regular annual appropriations and deficiencies as passed by the Houss 
1889, Fiftieth Congress, first session --- $234, 949, 925, 31 
Fiftie 025, 077. 42 


1890, th Congress, second session.. ss „025, 077. 

1891, Fifty-first Congress, first session.. — BAI, 847, 212, 87 
1892, Fifty-first Co: ‘ess, Second session . 388, 078, 500. 96 
1803, Fifty-second Congress, first session 383, 733, 083. 67 


It will be seen that the appropriations by the House only for 
this, the first session of the Fifty-second Congress, exceed thé 
appropriations of the first session of the last Congress to the ex- 
tent of $21,885,820.80, and this, too, with $11,962,284 deliberately 
left off for pensions which the House knew must be added by the 
Senate. we add this high-handed and deliberate omission, 
the difference is $33,848,104.80 in favor of the first session of tire 
Fifty-first Congress. Where, I ask, has the ‘‘ watch dog” of the 
T been? Where was the Roderick Dhu of economy dur- 
ing this session? We have had many blasts upon his bugle horn, 
but all to this result. At last he must have learned that his 
country is growing and that misrepresenting the last Congress 
will not stop its growth. 


APPROPRIATIONS FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


The chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations 
. HOLMAN] on June 30, 1892, submitted to Congress the fol- 
owing statement of the appropriations by the Fifty-first Con- 


` gress. 


` 


Appropriations Fifly-first Congress. 
Fifty-first Congress. 


Law, 1891-92, Law. 1890-01, 
md session.) first session. 


Wr 81, 799, 100, 00 
C ˙ ˙ AAA me ee 24, 208, 471. 79 
Diplomatic and consular 1,710, 815, 00 
District of Columbia 5, 769, 544. 15 
Fortifications. ........ 4, 232, 085. 00 
Indian 7, 262, 016. 02 
lative, eto. 21, 030, 752. 75 
Military Academy 435, 206. 11 
A 524, 136, 035. 53 
Post-Office _...... 72, 226, 608. 99 
Sar ö4:uuns 431, 100, 841. 28 
Total 193, 910, 005. 72 
Pension ......- 98, 457, 461. 00 
River and harbor... 25, 186, 295. 00 
ü e o cecal a cpumcnhunn sIueivedeurhbowcyts 738, 617, 448. 96 
TTT 399, 245, 833.45 | 356, 121, 211. 08 
Miscellaneous .icecdcccscceseccsacrenccasece h19, 498, 581. 10 17, 010, 905, 27 
Total regular annual ap tiation ....| 418,743, 864.55 152, 116. 95 
Permanent annual appropria foe — — wise 15 808. 00 1181257 181.70 
Grand total roguiar and permanent an- 
nual appropriations.....-......-....... 404, 456, 248. 00 


ther with 
octaw and Chickasaw nations of ; inall, 


a Includes special Appropriations for ratifying agreemen 


82,991,450 payment to 


7 . 
Y Includes $1,000,000 ap; ated by joint resolution September 29, 1890, for 
nickel ore or nickel matte for naval purposes. 
c Inclndes $985,000 estimated e: tures under indefinite appropriation 


for pay and bounty claims. : 

d Includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditure under indefinite appropriation 
for pay and bounty 

No ‘al river and harbor act was passed for 1892, 

J Includes $29,335,598.34 for pensions for fiscal year 1891 = 


under an indefinite appropriation. 

Includes $1,000,000 for peon farm mortgage and other statistics, 
$1,364,000 for aid to cultural co opges, $1,200,000 for the Rock Creek Park, 
and $598,085.81 for additional clerical force in Pension and other offices. 

k This is the amount et pray Sgro to Congress by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as estimated to necessary under permanent specific and 
permanent indefinite a pation, except that to the amount thus sub- 
mitted for 1801, $101,623, ere is added expenditures under 8 ap- 

3 made by the last Congress subsequent to said estimate, as 

‘ollows: 

Salaries, diplomatic and consular service, #27,756.79; org page national- 
bank notes, 23.55, 208.50; mses of notes, $215,362.00; coinage of 
silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39; and Bg ihren to 
importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $1,915,285, 28; 
in all, 829, 005,678.70. ‘The estimate for 1893 as stated above includes $48,632,000, 
to meet the requirements of the sinking fund for that year. 


The foregoing is not a correct statement of the appropria- 
tions of the Fifty-first Congress, as I will demonstrate, 

We are charged in the permanent annual appropriations” 
with $23, 553, 298. 50 e to the redemption oF national-bank 
notes. [am amazed that anyone should include that among the 
appropriations of the Fifty-first ongresa It has no place there. 
Let us see. In J uly, 1890, there had accumulated in the Treas- 
ury the sum of $5 207,085.75 under the national-bank act, for 
the redemption of outstanding national-bank notes. It was 
clearly a trust fund. 

But its accumulation was contracting the currency—a condition 
that the Fifty-first Congress sought in every propor way to avoid. 
Hence came, in that Congress, the great“ silver act,” so called, 
of July 14, 1890, which, among other things, provided that the 
national-bank redemption fund should be turned into the general 
fund of the Government, and the Government, thus equipped with 
the said fund, should redeem the notes as presented for redemp- 
tion, be responsible for the outstanding ones, and might use the 
rest of the fund for the general good. 

Under this act the Administration in 1891 redeemed $23,553,- 
298.50 of the outstanding notes and applied every remaining dol- 
lar, of the $54,000,000 to reducing the public debt, so that interest 
was stopped, the debt reduced, and fifty-four millions of idle 
money moved promptly into the channels of trade. Was this in 
any true sense an 55 Clearly not. It was simply in 
effect applying a trust fund to the use for which it was intended. 
You might almost as well charge the Fifty-first Congress with 
the entire $54,000,000 released by the act of July 14, 1890. Sup- 
pose I owe Judge HOLMAN $100, and Governor DINGLEY has the 
cash, received from me, to pay the note when presented, and he 
so pays it. Is that an appropriation of Governor DINGLEY’s 
funds? Is it an appropriation at all? Clearly not. Governor 
DINGLEY discharges a trust. 

The Government does the same. It practically involves asim- 
ple matter of 8 I feel that any fair-minded man will 
admit that the $23,553,298.50 should be deducted from the total 
in the statement of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN]. 

But I must insist upon still another deduction which is clearly 
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due. He gives the amount of the ‘ 
priations” for 1891-92 at $122,486, 60 . the a 
mates of the Secretary of the 
were knownat the end of the fiscal year 1892, and 
a detailed statement from the Secretary: 


Recapitulation of expenditures made Jrom 23 and indafintle appropria 


tions, fiscal year 1892. 


State Department: 
Salaries, 


diplomatic officers, while receiving 
instructions and in trans: 
Salaries, consular oflicers, while receiving in- 
structions, and in transit 
Pay of consular officers for serv 
ican vessels and seamen.. Es 
3 penalties or charge: 


Treasury Department: 
Interest on the public debt . . . . $21, 030, 485. 91 
Interest on bonds issued to Pa- 
cific railroads......--.....-.,-. 2. 347, 680.32 


Sinking fund, Union Pacific Rallroad 
Sinking fund, Central Pacific Railroad 
Contingent e nses, national currency (re- 
imbursable), asurer's Office.............. 
Coinage of silver bullion, act July 14, 1890. 
Expenses of Treasury notes, act July 14, 
Storage and handl of silver bullion. 
Parting and refining bullion 
Redemption of stamps (internal revenue) 
Allowance or drawback (internal revenue) 
Refunding taxes illegally collected (internal 
TOO rola wate nseeetdeneet aea SFORA 
Refunding moneys erroneously received and 
covered (internal revenue) 
bya ea of taxes on distilled spirits de- 


Bounty on sugar 
Collecting the revenue from cus- 
r ( ey 504, 662. 91 
Collecting the revenue from 
toms, for 1891 and prior 8 141, 613. 14 
— ͤ ——2—ẽ 
Repayment to importers excess of deposits 
(Ca oe) EET ERP np lect a Rin 
Debentures or drawbacks, bounties or allow- 
ances (customs) 
Debentures and other charges (customs) 
Unclaimed merc (customs) _- 
Re moneys erroneously recei 
covered (customs). -~ 22 5-2-5 c cece 
Refunding . — and charges erroneously 
3 TTT—T—TT—T—T—T— 
is of seized and sold (customs). 
. ——.— ting to fur industries and na- 
r a ere weeaeneee 
Services to American vessels (customs). 
Expenses of Smithsonian Institution 
Trust-fund interest for support of free schools 
in South Carolina 
ofre; 
S: shi: service 
e ie tal Feroe {including 8 
or office o: upervising Surgeon- 
General) 


8 Steamboat-Inspection Service (in- 
— $10,136.77 for the office of the Super- 
tor-General) ..........-....-... 


Refunding to magne 
SOONG GL AUG oa ee 


War De ent 


and equipping the militia 
rtation of the Army and its supplies, 
e railroads 


ce mai les, proce BOR 


ers’ Home, ponens fund. 
Soldiers’ Home, 
Operating 8 care of canals and othe 


en 
Bounty under act ot erer Na 25 180 


» ERReBER BBS 


H 8 8888885 845 
a 2 8 888 PEE 


rmanent annual appro- 
amount of the esti- 
ropriations 


Treasury. These app 


ere present 


844, 409. 40 


50, 503, 978. 84 
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35 of expenditures, etc.—Continued. 


War 1 
Bounty to volunteers, their widows, and legal 
a age Sans Sac hae a eeepc ae A #218, 620. 66 
Bounty to Fifteenth and Sixteenth Missouri — * 
Cavalry Volunteers 600. 00 
Three months’ T 300. 00 
cope eo of rations to prisoners of war 
bel States and soldiers on furlough ... 26, 002. 75 
Extra ra pay to officers and men who served in 
the Mexican war (Army) ))) 1, 000. 00 
$2, 939,237. 16 
Navy Departmen 
ay of the NAST. deposit fund 113, 422. 92 
material, proceeds of sales.. — 50, 787. 86 
Sales ofsmallarms 3 z 137.70 
ae z 2,745. 86 
LAB ar TEES A EEAS 88, 608. 20 
Extra pay to officers and men who served in 
the Mexican war (Navy) 1,525. 50 
Payment and small-stores fund 347, 937.03 
8 ese award 595. 30 
demnity for lost clot! 7, 280. 27 
lief of sufferers by wreck 
C Sn A 8, 478. 13 
Relief ofsufferers by wreck of States 
steamer HO . 156.00 
619, 672.77 
5 b. indi via ls fı ying public 
ts by viduals for surve; pu 
p E ee eee 89, 123. 04 
ent for lands erroneously sold 50, 583. 86 
emnity for swamp lands fant nat by in- 1 7 0 
5 and improvement ot Hot Springs, ty Gos 
Fees on certain Indian allotmentss 8, 626. 80 
Colleges for agricultureand the mechanic arts 1, 017, 000. 00 
Five, three, and two per cent funds of the net 
of sales of public lands in the States 93, 261.80 
Revenues, Yellowstone National Park. 478.00 
= eye Institution for Instruction of the 
Miscellaneous aes ee — tribes 3 
Indian moneys, proceeds of labor 
3, 155, 104. 00 
Post-Office Departmen 
Deficiency ration „ kor — i 
postal revenues 5 „489. 
— 5.789, 883. 02 
Sip res of Justice: 
Fees for supervisors of elections 79, 503. 49 
Judicial: 
45, 953. 80 
7,500.00 
53, 453. 80 
Total expenditures from permanent and in- 
definite appropriations, exclusive of sink- 
Winnt ĩð ͤ Uae eS ET 63, 135, 229, 13 
Sinking fund, 3 813,254,883 national 
bank notes redeemed 37, 574, 179. 98 
National bank noise 5 not included 
E d nT aea POORNE 2, 977, 888. 00 
Total, including sinking fund and na- 
cional bank notes 103, 687, 247. 11 


The 11 888 it will be seen, is 8103,687, 247.11, including the sum 


of $2,977 which had been applied in 1 892 to redemption of 
national-bank notes and not in uded in the 8 fund. De- 
ducting from the expenditures the $2,977,838, applied to the re- 
demption of the bank notes, and we find that the gentleman from 
Indiana has given the rmanent annual appropriations for 1892 
too high by $21,777,398.89. This is a demonstration, as I give 
the actual expenditures and not the estimates of a year before. 
But yet again: Of the appropriations for pensions for 1891 the 
sum of 88, “ites Se was covered back into the Treasury and not 


expended sum should be deducted. 

Now, let us apply these deductions to the statement of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and we have the 
following: 

Appropriations Fifty-first 22 
22277 PSR ae Sg SO HLH 
Less reduction In permiancut A prop atio 


Less pension fund covered bac! 
54, 164, 876, 39 


Total appropriations of Fifty-first Congress 981, 522, 044. 81 


Without including contracts and reappropriations this makes 
elle above of this session of the Fifty-second Congress 
58.17 above the average of the Pifty-first Congress. 


And the pension fund covered back 


2. 387, 377.50 
Total appropriations first session Fifty-first Congress.. 462, 068, 871.15 


Again, without charging in the contracts, ete., of this session, 
and wedomonstrate that tho appropriationsof the firstsession of 
the Fifty-second Congress exceed thoss of the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congress in the sum of $45,632,509.42. 
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Seco ngress 738, 033. 67 
First session Fifty-first Congress 841, 847, 212. 87 
* 


e ͤ . inten 21, 885, 820. 80 
Include pensions estimated for and purposely omitted: 
First session Fifty-second ‘Congress 375, 695, 317. 67 
First session Fifty-first Congress B41, 847, 212. 87 
ne a ong adnnnnvatacessecnakare 83, 848, 104. 80 
Appropriations first session Fifty-second Congress, without 
Po SS EE T 507, 701, 380. 57 
Appropriations, average, first session Fifty-first Congress... . 400, 701, 022. 40 
Excess first session Fifty-second Congress s.. 6,740, 358. 17 
Appropriations, contracts, etc., firstsessiond Fifty-secon Con- 
ee ee ee ee 564, 339, 251. 57 
Average appropriations with contracts, amounting to 811 
779, added, first session Fifty-first Congress - 496, 426,911.90 
Excess first session Fifty-second Congress .............-. , 912, 339. 67 
Appropriations, contracts, etc., first session Fifty-second Con- PSIE 
Appropriations first session Fifty-first Congress. 462,068, 871. 15 
Excess first session Fifty-second Congress 102, 270, 380. 42 
Appropriations first session Pifty-second Congress without 
contracts, etc --- 507,701, 380. 57 
Appropriations first session Fifty-first Congress 462, 068, 871, 15 
Excess first session Fifty-second Congress 45, 632, 509. 42 


THE USITED STATES SENATE. 

In many ways the House seeks to shift responsibility upon the 
Senate because the latter has a Republican majority, and it is 
notorious that in appropriation committees of the House, and 
even in the open House, when outrageous cuts and reductions are 
objected to, the swift answer comes, ‘‘ Oh, it can be increased in 
the Senate;” and when increased in the Senate, often on the re- 

uest of members of the House—yes, and often of committees of 
the House—the increases are fiercely assailed as evidence of Re- 
publican extray ce. : 

On this subject I quote from a speech made in the Senate May 
13, 1892, by Senator GORMAN, a recognized Democratic leader. 
Mr. GORMAN said: 

Mr. President, the anxious desire of the framers of this bill to reduce expen- 
ditures of the Government I understand and am in full 5 with, if it 
can be done without detriment to the public service. But, Mr. President, it 
is no new thing for the Senate to amend a 8 bills. It is the com- 
bined wisdom of the Senate and House o resentatives which has made 
possible the results in shipbuilding to which I have alluded. 

The able Senator is right. It is not only the right but the 
duty of the Senate to impress its judgment upon the appropria- 
tion bills coming from the House. And it is often most fortunate 
for the country that it has that power under the Constitution. 

But while referring to the Senate I feel it to be y auy to 
refer to a delicate statement from the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. DOCKERY], printed in the RECORD when the conference re- 

rt on the legislative bill was under discussion in this House. 

e aim was to show the extravaganc> of the Senate, but more 
particularly to call out the fact that thirty-six rooms were fitted 
up, at Government expense, in the Maltby Building and used as 
private offices by the Senators. 

No effort is made to show that these thirty-six rooms and many 
more in that building were not being used forcommittee rooms and 
other purposes of Congress, where the rights of the two Houses 
are equal. These facts were brought out for some purpose, 
while it was carefully avoided to state who—what Senators— 
were using them. I can see here carefully presented data for 
stump speeches. I therefore feel it to bə my duty to state that 
thirty-one of these thirty-six rooms are used by Democratic 
Senators and five by Republican Senators. I say this in no 
spirit of criticism, but all the facts should go together. 

Mr. Speaker, the work of this and former Congresses dem- 
onstrate that our country is growing, and appropriations must 
grow to keep up with the national development. I am opposed 
to extravagance in family, State, or nation. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations when its chairmen were 
Hon. Samuel J. Randall, Hon. J. G. Cannon, and Hon. WILLIAM 
S. HOLMAN. Allof these gentlemen were sharp guardians of 
the public funds. To guard the Treasury has been the special 
work of them all, 55 the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN], and yet under his watchful, yes, merciless care, we 
have at last a “‘ billion-dollar Congress.” 

But after all, what the people want is: 

First. Good money, serving the rich and poor alike. 

Second. A sufficient supply to perform the work of the nation 
in the relations of the people to each other and with other na- 
tions. 2 

Third. Appropriations sufficient to meet the wants of the peo- 
ple, carry on all proper and needed public improvements, to keep 
an Army and Navy sufficient to protect our national honor an 
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national interest, and also to do justice, even to liberality tothe 
men and their families who gave life and health for the nation’s 
efense. 

Fourth. They want the money, thus appropriated, honestly 
expended for the 10 for which appropriated. 

These four tests will be safe guides for our fiscal policy. 

On this theme let me refer to the utterances of a few distin- 
guished Democrats. In this House on September 18, 1838, Hon. 
James N. Burnes, of Missouri,a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations said: 

It is not the amount of appropriations that creates anxiety in the mindsof 
the people, but it is the integrity and wisdom with which such appro 


tions are disbursed and the honest value received therefor which give them 
confidence and contentment. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, in the House, January 28, 1892, said: 


+ + + Itis a fact that $29,000,000 more have been expended annually dur- 
ing the past six years than were expended in a like preceding period, and 
that raises, in the first place, the question whether the expenditure was pr. 
erly made, for all public money that is expended is notimproperly expended. 


Mr. BLOUNT, in the House, January 29, 1892, said: 


* * * The gentleman from Indiana . HOLMAN] has seen fit to make a 
comparative statement of the increase of expenditures in those appropria: 
tions made by committees other than the Committee on A priations; or, 
in other words, in those bills outside of those under the te control 
priations and reported from that committee. 


9 later, or in 1891, it had increased to the enormous sum of 159.518 miles. 
wish to show that theannual rtation on railroads was 103,521,229 miles 
in 1881, while in 1891 it had inc to 228,719,900 miles, or more than double 
within the ten Iwish to call the attention of the House to the fur- 
ther fact that the cost per annum in 1881 was $11,613,000 for this service, and 
in 1891, owing to the increase in mileage, this expenditure reached 825. 
083,000, or more than double, and under the operation of law. 

Is it possible, then, Mr. Speaker, when our mail transportation has more 
than doubled in ten years, that the gentleman from Indiana will have it go 
abroad throughout this country that the increased cost is a matter of ex- 
travagance, when it but indicates the multiplication of population, the exten- 
sion of our business in every direction, and the increase of mail facilities 
exacted by the public demands? 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend will remember that I made no special reference to 
the Post-Office Department. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to say that the gentleman made, as a part of his show- 
ing of increased expenditures outside of the Committee on Appropriations, 
the increase in the postal ice. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman will observe that I said nothing about the 
Post-Office Department whatever. 

Mr. HEARD. But the gentleman made no exception in favor of that De- 


riment. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I 3 that tabular statement though. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I do not care whether he published the table or not. The 
gentleman sought to have the House infer that the e ee nad in- 
creased enormously outside of the bills reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations. I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the increase of appropriations in the postal service grew out of the prosper- 
ity of the Republic. [Applause.] 


Mr. GORMAN, in the Senate, May 13, 1892: 


gress, President 
President dur 
ninth Co ere Was 
propriated $12,990,000, 
tration for the new Navy 775,360. D the last pay gar President 
Harrison's Administration, there was ppro, ted $27,727,000, m. 

ether $50,817,360 appro ted during the Administrations of Presidents 

hur, Clevelan „and n. 
* * * + 7 2 * * 

The expenditure of 500,000,000 per annum, Mr. President, is an immense 
amount of money, and yet it is within the amount which is to be appropri- 
ated by this Congre: hese expenditures have powi from year to year, 
and economy and careful appropriation must be the order of the day from 
now henceforward, or an increase of taxation must follow. These expendi- 
tures have grown steadily; but probably most of them have grown necessa- 


rily. The great amount which is to be paid on account of pensions has been 
swollen beyond the intention of any man in It is there; it isfixed. 
75 of no way by which it can be d now. The same is true of 
other e 


tures which have gone on png ag Son year to year as the 
business of the country increases. I know, Mr. ent, however, of no 
great item which can be reduced by this Congress. 
I know that there have been great expectations of a alone decrease in 
appropriations of fifty or one hundred millions of dollars. My 5 
and the senior Democratic member of the Committee on 898 0 
hae COCKRELL], shortly after the adjournment of the last 9 up- 
ished astatement in the pane press man hy Brg the laws which had al- 
ready been enacted fixed the expenditures for t year at about $480,000,00 
without regard to the deficiencies which were to coms and which have come. 
So when the country is startled with the proposition that we are now to ap- 
propriate $500,000,000, the answer, and the perfect answer, is, that the laws 
which have been heretofore make that an absolute necessity or else 
bt} must stop the great works of the Government and paralyze these indus- 
Tries. 


ns 


* * * + s > 0 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator please tell me what he means by the 
laws in force? Have there been laws passed in this Congress or in any pre- 
ceding 4 gig which require that we should collect from the people of the 
3 „000,000 this year to L ag, Rac greet ey 

Mr. GORMAN. I mean to say, Mr. President, that there is no power on earth, 
as the Government is now constituted, to enable the Democratic ty tore- 
duce the appropriation of $150,000,000 or more for ons; thereis no power 
in the party to which he and I belong to reduce fixed expenditures of the 
Government, the interest on lp eg debt, etc.; there is no power on earth 
to reduce the expenditure for offices; there is no power to uce taxation, 
and you can not diminish expenditures. 
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* * * * + * * 


Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator desire to be understood that there are 
the statute books, laws of the land, provisions of law which re- 
quire, 5 to keep the public faith, the annual expenditure of 8480, 000,000 
or 5500, 000,000 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes, practically that. If we are to continue to run the 
Government and provide for the officers and the machinery which are al- 
ready fixed by law, I do say that; unless you arrest all improvements of 
rivers and harbors, and suspend the construction of the Navy. 

* s * * * 


* * 
Mr. President, it will not do to higgle here about so at a matter. We 
may here and there reduce down some little appropriation. We can, and I 
do my full part, in refusing to make ahs chee for new works. 
The better plan is to tell the country the tru 


Mr. GORMAN, in the Senate May 18, 1892: 
I said in reply to a question by the distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. GEORGE}, who is not now in his seat, that these tures have been 
wing. Yes, they haye grown naturally. He asked the question whether 
8 were legitimate, and Fanswered. offhand, *‘ Yes, in the The ex- 
ponas of the Government are in ; they have steadily increased; and 
read the tables showing the rate of increase. When we had an Executive 
in accord with the party to which I belong, about four years ago, the Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mr. HALE] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. SON] rose 
in their places to present a summary of what we had accomplished during 
that Administration, and twitted the Democratic party and the Democratic 
Administration with having spent $95,000,000 more than the preceding Ad- 
ministration of President Garfield and President Arthur. 

It became my duty, because of the sickness and afterwards death of the 
distinguished tor from Kentucky [Mr. Beck], who was the leader of this 
side on the Appropriations Committee, to answer those Senators, and I did 

then for the honorable Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS], who was then 
a member of that Administration, precisely what I do now without fear or 
favor. I said, yes, it was an honest Administration, but the country was 
growing; that the pensions had been increased; that the Mice service 
Was extending; that the enone over which the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin then presided had largely increased, and justly increased its 
ex tures; and instead of indicting that party because they had spent this 
money, I said it was spent honestly, and spent well, and spent in the interest 
of the people of the country. I told the truth then when we had an Admin- 
istration of our own. Ican not afford to do less than to tell the truth now 
about these great matters, no matter who is in power. 
DEMOCRATIC DEFENSE. 

In the last campaign your charge, gentlemen of the Democracy, 
was extravagant appropriations. Now, that you have refuted 
your own charges against us you reluctantly confess and seek to 
ayoid by pleading the baby act.” I can think of no fitter term. 
You claim that our laws forced these large appropriations. This 
is absolutely true as to the pension appropriations. You never 
were and never will be responsible for laws requiring an increase 
in pension appropriations. Butwhen you name pension legisla- 
tion your story is ended. You can not goon and pm our 
charge, and I eIy yon to name one law enacted bya Republican 
Congress that s for increased appropriations that you dare 
attack or that you ever have specifically attacked. 

And now, let me put 

A FEW QUESTIONS TO DEMOCRATS, 

First. Do you say that our pension laws are unreasonable, un- 
just, or unpatriotic, or that the Government is not able to pay 
the pensions that they call for? ` $ 

Second. Was there any law enacted by a Republican Congress 
or any other, that required this Congress to appropriate and 
authorize contracts for rivers and harbors amounting to over 
$52,000,000? Tf so, point it out; the country is waiting for your 
answer. 

Third. Did any Republican law call upon you to turn the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD into a Democratic machine for grinding 
out Henry George's book printing it at Government expense, 
for the Democratic campaign; and do you know that this book 
now enjoys the franking privilege as much as an agricultural 
report or Secretary Rusk’s book on The Diseases of the Horse? 
Do you know that the Government will have to carry these doc- 
uments, Democratic documents, free, costing thousands of dol- 
lars? Did any Republican law call for that ‘‘ Democratic job”? 
Speak out. The country is listening for your answer. 

SOUTHERN WAR CLAIMS, 

Fourth. Twenty-seven years after the close of the late civil war 
the remarkable spectacle is presented of the Private Calendar of 
the House of Representatives being loaded down with bills favor- 
ably reported from the Committee on War Claims, while several 
bills are on the Union Calender reported from that committee 
the first being a bill looking to the payment of claims for use and 
occupation of church and school buildings and grounds during 
the lats reballion by the Government all through the Southern 
States. 

It is impossible to give the exact figures of the amounts in- 
volved in these claims, but after a careful examination of the 
subject by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BELKNAP] he 
as erts that the amount involved in bills favorably reported and 
on the Union and Private Calendars exceeds $100,000,000, while 
the amount unreported, including bills for the refund of the cot- 
ton tax (amounting to $50,000,000) exceeds the sum of 8500, 000, 000. 
Of tho 9,727 bills introduced in the House during the present ses- 
sion over 2,000 are war claims, of which number 878 have been 
favo ably reported, and but for the active hostility of the Repub- 
lican members of the House a very considerable number of these 


would have been passed. The Republican party has given a 


chance to the loyal men of the South to present their claims, and 

it is the judgment of Ses ees officers of the Treasury and 

War Departments that al proper claims of this class have been 
aid and that nine-tenths of the cases pending have been rejected 
eretofore on account of disloyalty. 

Does Republican legislation call for the introduction and favor- 
able report on old war and other stale claims until the Calendar 
groans with them and millions of dollars will be needed to satisfy 
them? Are these claims introduced just for fun? What will be 
done with them if the calamity of a Democratic President, a 
Democratic House, and a Democratic Senate at once exist, with 
a surplus inthe Treasury? The country would like information, 
gentlemen. In this session it was Republican opposition chiefly 
that headed off this never-tiring, ever-pushing hungry raid upon 
the public purse. 

Fifth. And yet again: Was it Republican laws that induced 
you to 2 your old campaign, harmless, but very expensive 
game of running investigating committees? ~ 

Here is the list for this session: 

1. Investigation of Pension Office. 

2. Investigation of the Yellowstone Park. 

3. Investigation of United States marshals and clerks at Bos- 
ton. 
4. Investigation of the Keystone and Spring Garden banks, 
Philadelphia. 

5. Investigation of the Maverick Bank of Boston. 

6. Investigation of the Census Bureau. 

7. Investigation of the Baltimore post-office. 

8. Investigation of the sweating system. 

9. Investigation of the Ellis Island immigration station. 

10. Investigation of the Homestead affair. 

11. Investigation of the coal combine. 

12. Investigation of the House of Representatives as to drunk- 
enness. = 

In not one of these investigations has final action been taken 
by the House, and practically nothing thus far has been devel- 
oped, unless it be in the investigation of our own House. The 
whole investigating business was a farce; but a great source of 
needless expense. It was a Democratic policy that sustained 
this expensive farce. 

Sixth. Dida Lol gama statute require you to increase sa!- 
aries? By one bill you increase to the amount of $220,800 per 
annum. And besides this you have increased the salaries of 
several employés of this House. Increase of salaries is one of 
the crimes that you lay at Republican doors, and yet you gen- 
tlemen have in this Congress, that started out with banners fly- 
ang tor economy, found cases that justified increasing salaries. 

r. Speaker, the defense is not good. It was the pork bar- 
rel” that caused it, with an honest growth of the country and 
Democratic methods that will come to the surface, and not the 
laws of the Fifty-first Congress. 

. WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 

The country is asking you that question. Here you were with 
your 139 majority over all opposition, with more than a clean 
two-thirds majority, and what have you done? Name one great 
act passed by you—just one. Have you shown your hand on 

THE TARIFF? 
Not at all. With all your pretensions you have done nothing. 
No great system of tariff reform or revenue reform was per- 
fected and presented to the country. In the presence of the 
tariff of the last Congress, an act crowned with blessings, you 
stood powerless to act. It will not do to refer to your“ popgun 
tariif bills,” as the Democratic gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
PIERCE] denounced them on the floor of this House July 13, 
or “single-shot” bills, as he called them in the RECORD next 
morning. Your petty nibbling and trifling with the question 


for ang gee purposes will not protect you from the charge 
either of incompetency or hypocrisy. If you answer that you 
could pot ass å general tariff bill because you had not the Sen- 
ate an 


ite House, that answer will apply with equal force to 
your “‘ popgun tariff bills.” By your nibbling at a corner only of 
the structure of protection you tacitly say that you can not im- 
prove upon the great tariff act of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Have you kept your promises on 
; THE MONEY QUESTION? 

Why, your army broke to pieces at the first fire. Your fine- 
looking, promising legions of the last campaign took to the 
brush when e began. Here again you have done ab- 
solutely nothing. Your platform is made to deceive. The head 
of your ticket has the support of the gold mines of Wall street 
and the tail of your ticket bas the popport of the silver mines of 
the far West. With such a ticket and such a platform and the 
House of Representatives in full retreat from the question, do 
you point with pride to your position on the money question? 

You will not say much on 

THE PENSION QUESTION. 
You haye pensioned a few army nurses, and established arate 
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below $72 per month, which will finally result in reduc the 
kegs paid ont annually to the severely injured class, and that 
is your peonon record. In the last Congress you piema the spor 
diem to try and kill the great measure, full of blessings, that 
we enacted in spite of your opposition. You professed to favor 
a more extreme measure than we urged and , but 
anxiety for the old soldiers has had a sound s 
session, with your boasted two-thirds majority, and to cap 
climax you cut the regular pension appropriation bill down $12,- 
000,000 w the estimates, so that but for a Republican Senate 
= soldiers would not get money on the pensions now allowed 
m. 
Have you tried to protect 
THE BALLOT BOX? 
Not a step have you taken in that direction. Onthecontrary, 
ou fly into a rage, more than Quixotic, when the sub is men- 
eal: And 3 are using the Government money to 
print the election bill of the last Congress, and sending it South 
with the false cry that a bill seeking only to save life and pre- 
vent fraud at Federal elections is a force bill.” 
You can, however, point to a few vile 
CUTS IN APPROPRIATIONS. 

You have cut down the pay of a few hard-worked clerks and 
taken the places away from a few others. 

You have cut down the force in some of the auditing offices of 
the Government to hinder and delay the adjustment of old sol- 
diers’ claims. 

You have severely cut the public land interests so that the 
home-seeker will have to wait. 

tments. 


You have cut the health de 

You have cut the educational interests, denying free text-books 
to the children of the poor. This cut, however, was arrested by 
a Republican Senate. 

You have done all in your power to cut down the obstructions 
in the pathway of the Mormon church, 

And further, you have successfully cut a clean pathway, for 
the sections represented by the majority here, to the public erib. 
The food in the crib is doubtless needed, and I fayor no section- 
alism in appropriations; but come out like honest men and swallow 
the lies of the last campaign before gon cary, — in the luxuries 
of this, the real billion-dollar ” pork-barrel Congress. 

I recommend that the term on-dollar Congress” and the 
“ Holman retrenchment and reform” resolution be framed to- 
gether and preserved in the sacred archives of the Democratic 


party. 


A BANKRUPT TREASURY. 

We have heard a goodly amount of talk about a bankrupt 
Treasury, and I confess that no treasury can stand everything 
and if we have much more of the ‘‘retrenchment and reform” 

of this Congress we may have to issue bonds. 

not, I think, even in sight yet. 
to July 31, 1892, shows: 


But that time is 
The last public-debt statement 


. $22, 613, 814, 27 
4.251. O14 85 
. 27,050, 288. 38 
153, 915, 115, 31 


This balance to meet liabilities, and the Treasury Department 
5 $13,000,000 receipts over expenditures for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, and it would seem that there was little cause for 


ORDINARY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

But let us not deceive ourselves by the amount of the appro- 
priations. They do not represent the ord expenditures of 
the Government. I will here present to the House an accurate 
statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures for the last 
two years. It will be seen from these figures that the ordinar. 
expenditures for the last two yearsaggregated but$700,396,015.32; 
so that this Government is running at an expense, for ordi- 
nary current matters, of $350,198,007.66 per annum, The other 
pb gente and indeed many of our ordinary ones now, result from 

e war, 


Ordinary recetpls and expenditures of the Government for the flacal years ending 
June 30, 1891 and 1802. 


RECEIPTS. — 


1892. 


$219, 522, 205.23 | $177, 883, 034, 01 
— p02. 0i 1 255.19 


746, 567, 911.56 


EXPENDITURES. 


015, 32 

. E E T EE TS T ETA an 46, 171, 896, 24 

Excess of revenues for i8UUUnBnO3ꝛ̃̃ , 932, 133. 67 
PURCHASES AND REDEMPTIONS OF UNITED STATES BONDS. 

To show what this Administration has been doing I submit the 


following table, and submit further to the candid mind that a 
party that reduces the revenues reduces the public debt, puts 
restraints on outside interference with labor and agriculture, 
and keeps no more money on hand than is needed for prudent 
Government management, and that has not lost a dollar, is de- 
serving of continued confidence. 


Purchases and redemptions of United States bonds, 


-- $338, 074, 850.00 

361, 264, 642. 05 

394, 007, 180. 43 

82, 832, 538. 38 

- 259, 093, 650. 00 

296, 316, 931, 20 

— 851, 689, 424,71 

55, 352, 493. 51 

Reduetion in annual interest charge on United States bonds 

since March 1, 1889: 

Amount of interest March 1, 1899. .....-.,.---.---en-eee-eeeee- 34, 578, 459. 80 

Amount of interest July 1, 182 22.22.2222. ---20e -= 22, 893, 883, 20 

% ⁰˙”˙n; ] res nnn ˙ —. 3 11, 684, 576. 60 


MONEY CIRCULATION, ETC, 


For the information of the House, I also submit the following 
official statement from the Treasury Department. 


Statement showing the amounts o, and silver coins and certificates, United 


gold 
States notes and national-bank notes in circulation August 1, 1892, 


EERTE 
8333 
gs38 


Sp 
iB 2 & 
s9 5 


— 
— 


Population ot the United States August 1, 1892, estimated at 65,638,000; ci 
culation per capita, $24.41. — 


Comparative statement showing the changes in circulation during July, 1392. 


8410, 447, 300 


„„S. nnn 232, 
AGES Ss . 346, 937 |....-...-..--- 900, 419 
3 136, 861, 829 5 
Prys 327,336, 823 456, 020 
Treasury antes, set July 
1 98,051,657 | 101,756, 301 3, 704, 044 
United States notes | 311,814,860 | 311,82, 2 87, 438 
Currency certificates, 
act June 8, 1872 .... 29, 830, G00 26,720,000} 3, 110, 0% 
~ ----| 107,306,957 | 166,505,935; 711,02 -< 
F 1, 603, 073, 338 1, 01, 949, 225 7, 070, 519 
pe T TTP 1,124,018 
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Comparative statement of changes in eee, and bullionin Treasury during July, 


8170, 682,622 | $10,058,690 
357, 384,878 


Subsidiary silver 

Treas’ notes, act J 14, 224,714 14,155,000) nN... 
14. 6 3.600, 414 3, 800, 89 ERS 149, 455 

United States notes 4, 34. 828, 738 8 


5, 931, 778 —— 


743, 894, 185 10, 107, 788 


Net decrease, $3, 670, 170. 
Gold certificate, held in $17,738, 500; increase since July 1, 1802, $2,374,910. 
Silver certificates Bed In cash: 42 18: decrease since July 1, 1892, $261,- 


Currency certificates held in cash, $980,000; increase since July 1, 1892, $490,- 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 

Division of Loans and Currency. 

Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to t faithfully, fear- 
lessly, and truthfully the business situation and the work of this 
PODER TES Ss ST Be OROIN Aao HNA TORY ADORTI DA- ABYOIOA fo 
it here. 

By the action of the Administration, by the record of Congress, 
by latforms, and by the character of our respective nomi- 
nat e issues are fairly joined for the coming campaign. 

As I view it, the Democratic candidate has been brave only 
in opposing the great and sacred interests of his country. He 
entertains views that are false to the great indus- 
„„ patrio 6 
tramp’ upon most sac’ 0 people. 
He hus beef tried and discarded the nation. j 

Our candidate has also been and found true toour dignity 
as a nation in all our foreign relations. Every citizen is prouder 
than ever of the national colors. He has been the ardent friend 
of good money, and true to both our money metals. He has at 
once been the firm guardian and champion of labor. He has 
been kind to, thoughtful of, and true to the soldiers, their wid- 
ows and children. Not a single veto of a soldier's bill, private 
or public, mars his clean and able Administration. He has been 
true to the old soldiers—he being himself one—tried in the fiery 
tenting anion rd, past and presen believing 

g essly on our record, t, 
in our country, and desiring its best and highest interests, we 
will soon return to our homes and try the issues before theg reat, 
wise tribunal of the people. 


Duty on Tin Plate, ete. 


some particular import for the benefit of some home man 5 
well be questioned as being merely colorable, and therefore not warran’ 
by constitutional principles." Judge Cooley, in Constitutional Limitations. 


SPEECH 
HON. O. M. HALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 15, 1892, K 
On the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin plate, terne plate, and tag- 
gers’ tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of section | of an act entitled “An act 
to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HALL said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Of the eight gentlemen who constituted the 
~ Republican majority of the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the last Congress six wera lawyers, one a newspaper editor, and 
one a dealer in general merchandise, 

To them was committed the task of a thorough revision of 
the tariff laws, to the end that the work done should be so com- 
erri comprehensive, and enduring thatthe business and indus- 

interestsof the country might never thereafter be disturbed 
by any ‘‘ tinkering with the tariff.“ The finished product of their 
labors was to be like the pyramids, monumental and eternal. 


A tariff designed to protect a single industry requires on the 
part of its authors an accurate knowledge not merely of all the 
details of that one industry, but of its connection with and re- 
lation to all the other industries of the nation. For so e ree 
ent are they, so e e and complicated are their relations, 
so much is the finis product of the one the raw material or the 
creative force of others, to such an extent is each a consumer as 
well as a producer, that unless the utmost care and the greatest 
wisdom is exercised in an attempt to artificially help one, serious 
or irreparable injury may be inflicted upon some or all others. 

But when the protection to be given is not confined to a single 
industry, but extends over and includes nearly all the varied and 
multitudinous orem of a great people, who can com 
hend the amount of labor involved, the immensity of the techni- 
eal knowledge, the vastness of the accurate detail informatiqn 
required, and the almost superhuman wisdom in order. 
to prepare a “opiate, comprehensive, and logical protective 
tariff?” It isan attempt by Congressional enactment to regulate, 
adjust, and apportion the ratio of profits the intricate, 
complicated, and interdependent business pursuits of sixty-five 

—— 2 people, scattered over the 3,000,000 square miles of a 
continent. 

Yet we are told that this magnificent and collossal work has 
been done, and so well done that the walls of protection are at 
last a completed and ie pig, Fag pine less 

a 
, 
t to the onor industry 


experience or personal information, was better 
5 '! Groat lake 


sense were t 
ducers, nor traders. It does not 1 an: 
theslightestconnection, or the least i ty wi emethods, 
process, or conditions of one of the innumerabie industries they 
sought to protect. They were merely six lawyers, a country 
editor, and a village merchant—only this and nothing more. 

They rest from their labors, but their works do follow them.” 
Some of these gentlemen have fallen by the wayside, and thorns 
have sprung up and choked them; others, it is said, still linger. 
But the whole group will scarcely command a e ee space 
in the history of the nineteenth century; and if remembered at 
all, will, like the bearded Goths who sacked the Eternal City, be 
remembered. only for the devastation they have wrought. 

Such were the workmen! 

LET US SEE HOW THEY WOKKED. 

It appears that they summoned orallowed to come before them 
the men whom they wished to t, and practically allowed 
each to fix the amount of pro on he was to receive. This was 
an easy way of doing a difficult thing. It required no labor, no 
investigation, no computations, no thought. A phonograph to 
estions offered by those who expected to profit 


receive the sugg 
thereby, and a typewriter to engross them into a bill, was all that 


was necessary. The work was mechanical, not mental. 
The 1,400 pages of the volume of *‘ hearings ” before that com- 
mittee disclose the manner in which the McKinley law was man- 


ufactured. The distinguished gentleman from West V 

7 WILSON] has already alluded to this phase of the subject. 

beg leave to grace these crude remarks of mine with a liberal 
extract from his eloquent speech of April 7, 1892: 

HOW TARIFFS ARE MADE. X 

series of extravagant eulogies 

nounces it to be “consistent, comprehensive, and comp) — i with all t . 

I s — pit 


tects of the $ law. friend from -B 
friend from New York (Mr Far each for diet ioango ths same 
ant illusion. the committee reported 


dence to 

I turn to the very schedule of the law now under consideration and I find 
that Mr. pice sney he ee House the conference report * 
tember 27, 1890, sald of it: This schedule has the hearty approval of the Na- 
tional Wool-Growers’ tion, and of the several State associations 


hout the country.“ 

the next sentence he says, “And, Mr. Speaker, that is entirely true also 

of the tobacco schedule,” although he omits to say who had approved this 
, constituting so 
litical and pecu- 


latter. As to the great and comprehensive metal schedule, 

large a part of the tariff and contributing so much of its 

niary strength, I read in the report made by Mr. James Swank, secretary 
of the American Iron and Steel Association, made to the president of that 
association, that during the long period in which this measure (the Me- 
Kinley bill) received the consideration of Congress the views of this asso- 
ciation co g ine proper framing of the metal schedule of the mew 
tariff were frequently solicited and were promptly given;“ and as he adds 
that the schedule as adopted is the most harmonious and completely 


tective of all the metal schedules" in our n, We aye not left 
in doubt that the views so *promptiy ” given were prompiiy accepted, 


thro’ 
In 
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So much for the origin of three important schedules. Let us pursue this 


invi on a little further. to page 290 of the hea: before the 
Ai — of Ways and Means of the ast Uo 


, I find that Mr. William 
tman, president of the National Association of Wool Manufacture: 
said he “had framed two 


clauses” Di the taxes on women’s ani 


children’s and these clauses turn up as Mr. Whitman framed 
them as sections 374 and 375 of the McKinley act, with a blank in the provis 
filled doubtless to the same gen 5 m. (Laughter? 


according eman's suggestio: 
At page 281 of the hearings Mr. Isaac N. Heidelberger, in behalf of the 
o 


“incorporated and 
sections aj 


han: 
in at page 92 of the hearings e Hand omy ead demands of the tin-plate 
ered by the trusted counselor of my 
though thousands and tens of 


ill. 
Mr, 


b 
Side.] 

Mr. WILSON of UEAN go try Ihope the gentleman will not break up this 
recital. In a few minutes I will yield to him, At page 79 of these hearings, 
Mr. Charles S. Landers, represen the makers of table cutlery, presented 
the corrections and amendments which they wished to the Senate clause, and 
at 5 167 of the act his memorandum appears in the ve words in 
which he wroteit. (Laughter and geen on the Democratic side. } 

On page 65 of the hearings Mr. W. F. Rockwell known the demands 
of the makers of pocket cutlery, and these demands literally rea) in para- 
graph 165 of the bill. [Applause on the Democratic side. ‘ow, I under- 
stand for tho first time in my life how a ‘consistent, l 5 sopis pro- 
tective framed, ‘‘ with the pained S DREE cab ee yand justly related.” 
[Renewedapplause.] Our friends upon the otherside merely leave the blanks 
on the co ttee table and look at the ceiling or stroll around the Capitol 
while the parties who desire to tax the people come and fill in the blanks ac- 
cording to the suggestions or their own greed of selfishness. APATIE 

And that is the method of constructinga “ comprehensive and logical bill.” 

How much trouble my friend from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] co avoid if 
instead of toiling over appropriation bills he would only put the blanks 
on his committee table and invite the government ofiicials to come and write 
in the salaries they desire to receive. 6 Vet it is just as rigai 

ust as safe and per, Just as defensible to make up an appropriation bill 
allowing to write in their own salaries as it is to make up a tariff 
bill by allo parties to write in their own bounties. 

But, the gentleman from West Virginia trod only in the sub- 
urbs of this history. 

Had he examined page 474 of the volume of hearings, he 
would have found that the combined fire-brick manufacturers 
demanded a specific instead of an ad valorem duty upon fire 
brick; and in section 93 of the law he will find that the commit- 
the acquiesced in the demand, thereby increasing the duty fully 
75 per cent over the former rate. 

the same page of the book, the same manufacturers de- 
manded on gas retorts an increase from 45 per cant ad valorem 
to $3 specific, and in section 102 of the law this is granted. 

On page 466 John Moses, of Trenton, on behalf of the potter- 
ies, demanded a revision of the pottery schedule, and in sections 
99, 100, 101 the committee succumbed to the demand, 

Here is one of the oldest of our protected industries. One 
which for one hundred years has never been one hour unpro- 
tected. It commenced in 1789 with a 10 per cent duty, which dur- 
ing the war was increased to 40 per cent, in 1883 to 55 and 60 per 
cent, and now, by the joint a ete of the McKinley tariff and 
the administrative customs bill, has been advanced, according to 
Senator ALLISON, to 65 and 70 per cent. This demonstrates 
that in the judgment of its beneficiaries the time will never come 
when a protected industry can stand alone; that the longer it 
is protected the more protection it demands; that the use of 
stimulants begets an appetite for increased stimulants. 

Some of our industries have grown old and gray-haired under 
the protection which was originally designed only to foster their 
infancy. In all our history not one of them has ever acknowl- 
edged that it has attained its manhood; not one has ever volun- 
tarily relinquished an atom of the protection it has enjoyed; not 
one has admitted that it could at last stand alone unsupported 
by 8 props and subsidies; not one ceases or hesitates 
to demand increased protection. So enervating and self-de- 
structive is our boasted ‘‘American system,” that its favored 
beneficiaries reel and stagger under its intoxicating influence, 
clamoring like the drunkard in the gutter for more of that of 
which it has already had too much. The unvarying experience 
of one hundred years teaches that protection once begun isnever 
ending, and that the duty levied as a temporary encouragement 
becomes in fact an everincreasing and eternal tax. 

On page 429 of ‘* Hearings” the window-glass manufacturers 
demanded an entirely new provision in the law, and in section 
118 of the law the demand is conceded. 

On page 149 the gold-bsaters demanded an increase of 50 cents 
per package on gold leaf, and in section 107 the committee did 
as directed. 

On page 55 the lead-producers demanded a tax of 14 cents por 
pound upon lead contained in silver ores, and in section 199 they 
got it. 

On page 838 the Merrick Thread Company demanded a re- 
arrangement of their particular schedule, and in section 342 of 
the law it is done. 
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Thus on and on it runs through 1,400 pages, e the char- 
acter of the information obtained and the san E at y berlet a- 
tion adopted, and demonstrating conclusively that the eight w 
men who incubated the McKinley law were not intellectually re- 
sponsible for the contents of the egg they hatched. 

Nor could it well have been otherwise. The task was not 
merely beyond their capacity, but it was beyond the powers of 
the greatest statesmen. I question not the fairness of their in- 
tent, nor their honesty of 7 sign The trouble was in the vast- 
ness of the job. It was the labor of giants intrusted to the hands 
of pigmies—altogether too massive and complicated for six law- 
yers, a village merchant, and a country editor. 

The work was handicapped, too, and was to be done under cir- 
cumstances of delicacy and embarrassment. Great obligations 
had been incurred by the Republican party in its last . 
Much fat“ had been fried out of the manufacturers. The 
blocks of five” system was expensive; a half million dollars, 
paya a distinguished Republican Senator, was used to secure 
2,300 majority in Indiana alone, so popular was its candidate at 
home! ese obligations had to bə met; the outstanding paper 
of the Republican party was to be taken care of and not allowed 
to go to protest. 

Thus itcomesthat the McKinley law stands as an aggregation 
of the combined selfishness and insatiable rapacity of the mil- 
lionaires of America. A thing of shreds and patches it is; yet 
running through and basting it together is the one central and 
never-deviating pu of enriching the already rich. 

The tin-plate tax illustrates this. Cronemyer, Niedringhaus, 
and their associates were manufacturers of galvanized sheet-iron 
and granite ware, with which tin plate came into competition. 
Therefore, they demanded an increase of the tax, and the com- 
mittee obeyed. When it had done this it discovered that it was 
treading upon the toes of other large interests which consumed tin 
plate in their export trade. To placate them recourse was had 
to the rebate provision; and the same law which taxed tin plate 
for the profit of the galvanized-iron combine refunded 99 per cent 
of that tax to the Armours and the Standard Oil Company. Now, 
here you have the logic of the McKinley law! A tax for the 
profit of one trust, and a rebate of that tax for the relief of another 
trust! 

A few months ago a remarkable meeting was held in Pitts- 
burg. Hardware, a protectionist trade journal, says: 

Two important meetings were held in Pittsburg recently, when the board 
of directors of the American Tin Plate Association held a session, as did also 
the board of directors of the Galvanized Iron Association. The two meet- 
5 were held separately, and afterwards the directors of both concerns 
held a joint discussion. + è After the mee adjourned the directors 
of each concern entered into an agreement that will finally lead to the com- 
plete federation of the associations. 

And the Tin and Terne, the organ of the tin-plate taxers, said: 


The National Association of Galvanized Sheet-Iron Manufacturers met 
the same day at the Monongahela House, Pittsburg. There were present 
Thomas K. Nied: haus, St. Louis; W. H. Whitely, Philadelphia; S. A. 
Sague, Cleveland; W. C. Cronemeyer, Demmler; P. H. Laufman, Apollo; 
W.H. KEE, Wheeling, and Messrs. Reeves of Akron and Batelle of 

ua, 0. 
© meeting agreed upon a revised list. 
And the Iron Age, another protectionist trade journal, said; 


The National Association of Galvanized Sheet-Iron Manufacturers has 
adopted a new price-list, * * * which we print below. 

The advance in most cases was 1 cent per pound, nearly equal 
to McKinley’s increase in the tin-plate tax. 

I do not doubt that we can manufacture tin plate in this coun- 
try. The process is simple, as I understand it; and if we give to 
our home producers the power and the opportunity of compell- 
ing our people to pay for tin plate more than it is worth in any 
other market, doubtless in time much will be manufactured here, 
The point I wish to emphasize, however, is that the tin-plate tax 
was raised by McKinley in order to protect the sheet-iron and 
not the tin-plate industry. 

The eight wise men placed raw sugar upon the free list. An 
excellent thing todo. But to the sugar-refiners they left as much 
protection as ever, in order that out of the increased consumption 
of sugar the sugar trust might realize increased dividends. 

In every schedule of this wonderfully constructed law great 
care has been taken not to annoy or te Hes the capitalists of the 
country by the duties imposed. 


WEARING APPAREL, 


This solicitude for the rich man’s comfort is unmistakably em- 
phasized in that provision of the McKinley law which allows 
such persons to import fres of duty whatever wearing apparel 
and other articles of personal use and adornment they may pur- 
chase abroad and bring back with them into this country. Un- 
der the decision of the Supreme Court and the ruling of the 
Treasury 5 the quantity and value of such goods is 
limited only by the owner's taste and his ability to purchase 
them. 

While the law compels every American of limited means to 
pay his full measure of tribute to the beneficiaries of a protect- 
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ive tariff, it specially exempts from such taxation the wealthier 
citizen whose tastes incline and whose means and leisure allow 
him to journey abroad and in the cheaper foreign markets 
supply himself with the innumerable and indescribable articles 
which are 5 in the elastic catalogue of wearing 
apparel and other personal effects.” 
ou and I, sir, and the plain common people whom we rep- 
resent, whose life labors are merely astruggle for existence, and 
to whom the pleasures of a foreign tour are a dream rather than 
a hope, pay upon every outer and under garment, upon our hats, 
shoes, socks, and neckties, the complicated and bewildering du- 
ties which McKinley’s law imposes for the profit of the domestic 
manufacturers of such articles. If we wear imported goods we 
pay the full amount of the tariff; if we wear domestic goods, we 
ay just so much of that tariff as the home manufacturer deems 
it prugent to tax us with. 
ut the man of wealth, because he is wealthy and can with- 
out embarrassment make that journey over the seas which we 
can not afford to make, escapes scotfree. To him the law gives 
the privilege of purchasing in a free-trade market and at free- 
trade prices, and, of bringing his purchases with him into this 
country untouched by the tariff. To him that hath, the law 
ives until he shall have great abundance; but from him that 
hath not, the law taketh away even that which he hath.” Inother 
words, so cunningly constructed is this provision of the law that 
by it the men who are most able to pay these taxes are for that 
reason exempt from their payment. 

Nearly one hundred thousand American tourists visit Europe 
each year. By far the greater port of these are persons of large 
incomes. The European tour has become one of the“ fads” of 
society. Men and women of fashion cease to be fashionable if 
they fail to spend the season” abroad. The extravagance and 
almost reckless prodigality of the American tourist have ren- 
dered him an object of wonder and amusement and profit in every 
city in Europe. 

All this has developed in our wealthier classes a mania for im- 
itating the customs and fashions and aping the follies of the Old 
World. It seems to bə un-American to clad in American- 
made clothing. London tailors and Parisian modistes both set 
the styles and furnish the wardrobes of the rich American. The 
elaborate receptions, balls, weddings, and other entertainments 
at which our fashionable world seeks to amuse and admire itself 
are resplendent with imported costumes, precious stones, jewelry 
etc., brought back by their wearers as the accumulated, untaxed 
profits of a foreign tour. 

Very few of the thousands who cross the Atlantic return to 
our shores without being fully equip in age mate apparel. 
Profit as well as fashion induces this. The clothing of men, 
women, and children is, by reason of our high and severe tariff 
laws, very much cheaper in Europe than in the United States. 
To import such goods in the ordinary course of trade would in- 
crease their cost to the consumer by the amount of the tariff tax 
paid upon them. The American consumer who remains at home 
pays this tax. By packing the goods in his trunk and bringing 
them in as baggage the American tourist escapes the tax alto- 

ether. 2 
f It is doubtless true that many wealthy Americans saye much 
more than the cost of the trip by going abroad and purchasing 
there their supply of wearing apparel and other personal goods. 

In proof of these facts let me read an extract which I clip from 
the special London correspondence of the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
of April 3, 1892: 

The well-dressed man of London continues to set the fashion for the male 
sex the world over, In fact, he has ower done this, although at one time 
the Parisian dandy had many imitators the United States. London is a 
paradise for men who desire to dress well at small expense, It is possible to 
get me oe ne ah nl the best tailors for just half the sum charged in 

From the London Art Fashion Journal of March 1, 1892, I read 
an extract from the testimony of the president of the Master 
Tailors’ Association before the labor commission: 


A great many Americans come into this country to buy their clothes, do 
they not? 


es. 

That is a very increas trade. is it not? 

Well, I think the effect of the McKinley tariff will be to make more come 
over for their clothes. 

And there is really a large business both for men’s and women's clothing 
for American consumption? 

Yes; the best class of trade. 

About this American trade, is it considerable? 

It is very considerable. 

How many ns do you suppose come over here and take home clothes 
in the course of a year? 

Ican hardly wah but I have no doubt that eve mtleman who comes 
over from the United States will take from £50.to (8250 to $1,009) worth 
of clothes back with him. 


From the West End Gazette, London, I clip: 


A at number of the principal master tailors in the States declaim loudly 
9 those American gentlemen who visit England and have their clothes 
made here. They denounce the quality, the style, and the fit of English cloth- 
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ing, but still the customers come here to be clothed, whilst we never hear of 
Englishmen going to America to be clothed. These are facts. * * * Toan 
outsider the cause of the at evil which the American tailoring trade suf- 
fers from is the excessively high poo of materials caused by an absurd pro- 
tective system. The 1 tailors and the ready-made trades have been 
fostered by it; yet still they cry, “ More protection, heighten the tariff, restrict 
the amount of goods introduced without taxation.” American tailors will 
have to suffer and to complain and to cry out still more until their eyes are 
OPONA to the true remedy. We shall hay age it, for the loss or pred reduc- 
tion in the amount of the American tr: will be a considerable injury to 
our business; but we firmly believe the American people will at no great dis- 
tance of time ene their minds toa few plain truths and not be made the 
willing tools of unscrupulous interested capitalists. 


Thus we see that a tariff designed to protect American indus- 
tries in fact fosters the competing industries of England. 

From the London Tailor and Record of Fashion for September, 
1891, I clip the following: 

The fact of the matter is that the McKinley tariff has considerably en- 
hanced the price of clothes in America, and they are buying somewhat more 
freely in oe A suit of clothes which can bs made for £5 5e. or £6 6s. 
(#25.50 to $30.50) in the West End, by the best firms, and which at that price 
permit a fair amount of profit, in Boston costs £13 ($63.30). 

The board of general appraisers as late as March 5, 1892, gave 
the following construction of the existing law: 

In determining what apparel is necessary and appropriate for one's 
journey,” and especially for one’s present comfort and convenience,” re- 
gard must of course be had to the social status, condition in life, and tinan- 
cial resources of the person in question, including the reasonable customs 
as to dress of the social circle in which such person ordinarily moves. 


Under this construction of the law, the correctness of which 
is not here gainsaid, it is evident that the wealthier the person 
is, the greater in quantity and value is the amount of goods 
which he can import free of duty. In other words, his exemp- 
tion from taxation increases in proportion to his ability to pay 
the taxes. : 

So evident was the grows favoritism and unfairness of this ex- 
emption clause in the law, that early in the session I introduced 
a bill limiting to $100 in value the quantity of wearing apparel 
and personal effects which an American traveler, returning from 
abroad, could bring with him into this country free of duty. 

It will be noticed that this limitation does not apply to wear- 
ing apparel, etc., brought into the United States by visiting 
foreigners or immigrants, nor to the apparel which Americans 
carry with them on leaying our shores. It applies only to the 
goods which an American citizen purchases ASST and brings 
back with him upon his return. 

The introduction of this bill was followed much to my surprise 
by a petition from 25,009 merchant tailors of the United States 
praying for the enactment of substantially the same measure. 

That bill was a remedial, a corrective measure only. It would 
not afford any relief to you or to.me or to any other taxpayer. 
It was purely a protective measure—strictly in line with the 
professed objects of that theory. It protected from foreign com- 

tition the American tailors, dressmakers, milliners, jewelers, 

at, trunk, shirt,and shoe makers, and all others by whose handi- 
work men, women, and children are clothed and adorned. It 
assumed that by reason of the wage difference between this 
country and England and France all these persons would be com- 
lled to close their shops, go out of business, and resort to 
arming unless strengthened by the stimulating tonic of aprotec- 
tive tariff. 

The same arguments which have been so strenuously and suc- 
cessfully urged in behalf of everyone of the industries protected 
by the fourteen schedules of McKinley's law, certainly applied 
with equal force to the industries protected by this bill. Carne- 
gie’s American tailor, if he has one, is entitled to just as much 
prot:ction in his shopwerk as is Carnegie himself. No argu- 
ment can justify a tariff which favors the one and turns its back 
upon the other. 

Strange indeed that McKinley and his colaborers in their 
anxiety to help Carnegie should have so mysteriously overlooked 
and forgotten Carnegie's tailor! 

For more than one hundred years these neglected and unpro- 
tected industries, existing in every city of the land, constantly 
increasing, giving employment to thousands of men, women, and 
children, have been struggling against the unrestricted compe- 
tition of the pauper labor of Paris and London. Not for one hour 
in all those years have our tariff manipulators seen fit to aid taem 
with a penny’s worth of protection. Why, as protectionists, 
should we refuse to these palsied industries in their tremulous 
old age the fostering care we denied to them in their infancy? 

My bill, too, was thoroughly American. Mark you that! It 
was American with a big A,“ and patriotic with a large-sized 
“P.” It sought to destroy the Anglomania bacteria and bacilli 
which are so rapidly undermining the feeble constitutions of our 
rich young men and maidens. It was a blow at the dudes and 
dudines ‘‘don’t yer know.” It eliminated from our boasted 
‘American system” that peculiar provision so cleverly adapted 
to un-Americanize the rich American. 

Yet this bill, for the protection of American industries, peti- 
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tioned for by 25,000 American working men, defensible only upon 


the theory of protection, and u that theory as defensible as 
any tariff measure ever enacted, is met with the deliberate and 
unwave opposition of every protectionist upon this floor. 
From the e of its introduction to the hour of its final 
under a suspension of the rules, every art, every me of de- 
lay known to the fillibuster was resorted to to prevent its con- 
eration. Cromwell's great parliamentary imitator was in 
command. The party which had given millions to Carnegie 
was unwilling to toss a penny to Carnegie’s tailor. ` 
But it was not as a protective nor asa revenue measure that I 
introduced this bill. I believed that like the electric search- 
light it would expose tothe world the unfairness and gross fa- 
voritism of the McKinley law, that in the opposition which it 
would meet here and in the suppression which it will doubtless 
receive elsewhere, the American people will find corroborating 
that our tariff legislation is framed and exists solely for 
the profit and convenience of the millionaires. i 
The best way to secure the repeal of a bad law is to rigidly en- 
force it. The best way to expose its badness is to make its pro- 
visions applicable to those who through ignorance or selfishness 


18 e the law. 

his bill, if by chance it becomes a statute, will compel the 
customs officers to ransack every trunk, bandbox, and gripsack 
which an American tourist brings back with him. It vividly 
impress upon him and his family the p se and the injustice 
of our tariff laws. No longer a . protected from 
protection by exemption, they will, in the delays, annoyances 


and expense of the customs-house realize, perhaps, that after 
all this ted American system of ours is but the refinement of 
highway robbery. i 


WE SHALL MAKE PROTECTION ODIOUS BY MAKING ITS BURDENS EQUAL. 

I seek to do this. When Carnegie and others of his clan 
come home from their foreign recreations to view the battle- 
field at Homestead, I want to see the tax-gatherer tap him 
upon the shoulder, and in the name of protection and for the 


benefit of his American tailor say, Andy, come down.” 


ALUMINUM. 

The chemists have long known of the existence in nature of 
the silver-white metal, aluminum. It is very light, pliable, 
and strong in tensile power—as light as wood and stronger than 
steel. It will not corode nor tarnish. The possibilities of its 
future exceed the powers of the human imagination. What Watt 
may have ted or Morse dreamed of when they gas their 
discoveries to the world, could scarcely equal the hope and 

romise contained in the rapidly decreasing cost of aluminum. 

k of it! As light as wood, stronger than steel. How in- 

finite are the purposes to which it is adapted—how universal the 
uses to which it can be applied! 

What a revolution in mechanical construction, in building, in 
transportation, may we not hope for from this simple and almost 
unknown metal! Until recently the process of its manufacture 
was very expensive, it was produced only in small quan- 
tities, at high cost, and was but little used. Less than ten 
years ago it sold for $1 per ounce. Ihave seen it stated that it 
can now be produced for less than $1 per pound. Inch by inch 
the chemist and mechanic are grasping the secret of its produc- 
tion, new processes are cheapening its cost, new discoveries are 
simplifying and improving the process, so that to-day we stand 
almost Be! the threshold of the age of aluminum. 

Already are the inventors experimenting with it, and capital 
awaits the hour when it will become as cheap as Carnegie's steel 
or Sawyer’s lumber. 

God has given us this marvelous metal. He has disciosed it 
to us at the time when we were ready and qualified to use it. 
But the pundits of protection antagonize the gift, and hamper 
and delay its use and clog the wheels of inventive progress by 
taxing it 15 cents per pound. 

It is said that in the Black Hills and in the mountains of the 
far West slumber untold stores of pure tin; that it lies near the 
surface, and can be easier mined and extracted than the tin in 


Cornwall or the Straits. These riches fall under the eyes of the, 


tariff tinkerers and straightway they tax tin 4 cents per pound 


sg Sal ton. 
t do these tariff rates mean? Simply this, theygive to the 
producers of these metals the power and the opportunity of com- 
pong the American consumer to pay 15 cents per pound for 

aluminum and 4 cents for his tin more than anybody else 
anywhere else pays for the same metal. 

ere is some more of the logic of protection. Whenever any- 
thing new in nature is discovered here, whenever by chemical 
or mechanical invention new processes or methods are devised 
by which that which has been unknown or inaccessible is brought 
ready to the hand of man for his use, the tariff steps in and for- 
bids or hampers its use by taxing it. 

Doubtless if old Ponce De Leon, resurrected, should revisit 


this continent and actually discover the fountains of perpetual 
youth he would find McKinley hard after him with a protective 
tax in order to render rejuvenation more expensive to ericans 
than to any one else. 

FREE TRADE. 

I have never knownan honest and intelligent advocate of pro- 
tection who was not at the same time an ultimate free trader, 
who did not regard a protective tariff as a temporary measure 
only, designed to foster the industry it assumed to protect, and 
one to be entirely abandoned as soon as the industry became 
self-sup g. Thisis what President Garfield meant when he 
said: I am for a protection which leads to free trade.” Abso- 
lutefree trade, without qualification or limitation, is the prophecy 
and ina prontas of protection. 

But McKinleyism is something beyond protection. Its high 
duties are imposed for the sole purpose 7 checking imports in 
order that home producers ma ve a monopoly of the home 
market. It carries the“ America for Americans ” idea to the ex- 
treme of isolation. It is commercial knownothingism—an im- 
pediment to trade, an act of partial nonintercourse with foreign- 
ers. It was not based upon the theory that we could not compete 
with them in our own markets, but that we should not compete 
with them if we could. To the letter it carried out that plank of 
the Republican platform of 1888 which proposed to uce the 
surplus revenue ‘‘ by such a revision of the tariff laws as would 
tend to check imports of such articles as are produced by our 


people.” 

No attempt was made by the eight wise men who framed the 
McKinley law to so adjust its rates as to cover a difference in 
wages between this and other countries. They made no effort 
to ascertain whether any such difference existed. Their report 
shows that whenever they found a large im tion of any ar- 
ticle they increased the tax upon it in order to check its impor- 
tation. Tat was the theory upon which the duties were raised; 
that was the only reason they gave for raising them. 

Note now the difference between the platform of 1888 and the 
platiorm of 1892 adopted by the Minneapolis convention. In 


1892 it says: 

That upon all imports into competition with the products of Amer- 
ican labor there should be levied duties equal to the difference between wages 
abroad and at home. e 


So great, so rapid has been the descent from McKinley to For- 
aker that in less than two years the party which passed the Mc- 
Kinley law fails to indorse, approve, or even mention that meas- 
ure inits national platform; it altogether ignores it; it even re- 
pudiates the platform of 1888, and in its place substitutes a tariff 
plank taken almost bodily from the Democratic platform of 1884. 

In the e of the distinguished and most interesting 
member of this House [Mr. REED] let: me add, substituting the 
word Republican“ where he used Democratic:” 

I do not speak of this in any reproachful way, but simply as a reminder in 


order that the coun’ Fw 
facto: on the part of the Republican party. I hail every advance 
of the can party with very great satisfaction, because I am a sincere 


believer in the doctrine that in order to have an army take a new march the 
Tear guard must be got up. 

At last the rear guard has got up, and Napoleon himself comes 
straggling in with the tattered and battered remnants of the 


rd. For in his at Carnegie Hall, New York, on June 

22. 1802, Mr, McKinley said: : 
The eee reine mk n ag a — — —— — — bo 
placed on oreign goods enough ‘erence in wages 
paid in the United States 1 paid in E Whenever Europe will 


give to her workmen the same wages that we 
move our ti s and meet her in 
the survival of the fittest. 

What a spectacle for the gods to chuckle over! McKinle 
preaching the gospel of absolute free trade, and cheek by jow. 
with Henry George! Both opposed to a tariff for revenue only, 
and each in favor of abolishing all tariffs, the one immediately, 
and the other a little later on.” 

But in spite of this evidence of an awakening conscience and 
proar caution on the part of the Republican party the McKin- 

ey law still remains. 
ou gentlemen on the Republican side are honestin the new 

tarif creed formulated at ETETE why not now at this ses- 
sion readjust the rates of the McKinley law so that they will 
merely cover the wage difference between this and other coun- 
tries? I assure you, gentlemen, that from thisside of the House 
you will meet with most enthusiastic coöperation in such a work. 

Take steel rails, for instance. You now tax them $13.44 per 
ton. Your Commissioner of Labor has shown from statistics 
furnished by the manufacturers themselves that the labor cost 
is only about 28 cents per ton more here than in England. Will 
you join with us in knocking off $13.16 from the present tax? 

Porter’s census shows that the cost of all the labor in a ton of 
bituminous coal averages only 72 cents. Younow tax it 75 cents 
per ton. If we concede that wages in Europe are 50 per cent 


ve to ours, then we will re- 
the neutral markets of the world, and it will be 
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less than here, will you join with us in making a 50 per cent 
reduction in the coal tax? 
STONEWARE, 

common earthenware, stoneware, is 25 per cent 
ad valorem. For many years I have been connected with one of 
the largest stoneware factories in the West. Every surplus dol- 
ler I have is invested in that industry. Labor is by far the prin- 
cipal cost in the pakiga stoneware. The potter at his wheel 
is a skilled workman. work is such as requires a long ap- 
3 great expertness, and good judgment. He is paid 

y the piece, and his pay is graduated according to the size of 
the ware he makes. A 6-gallon jug or jar ror greater skill 
and therefore costs more than a 4-gallon. My interest in the 
business, and also in the tariff question, led me a few months 
ago to investigate the wage problem as it existed in an industry 
with which I am very tamil iar. In doing this I took the schedule 
of prices we were paying in our shop, and I also procured from 
the secretary of the Stoneware Throwers’ Society (a labor or- 
ganization) of Rutherglen, England, a list of the prices paid 
there. Á 


The tariff u 


From these two lists side by side it appears that the wages 
id for ‘‘ throwing” or turning 100 pots in England and at 
Wing, Minn., are as follows: 


And so itruns through a long list of different sizes and kinds, 


everywhere with the same com ive difference, and showing 
conclusively that the labor cost in the making of common brown 
stoneware, the jugs, crocks, and jars of commerce, is nearly 50 
per cent greater in England than in Minnesota. 

In accord with the long-established custom of the business, 
the potters are paid by the day;“ that is, a potter's day,” 
n of a fixed number of gallons of a certain kind or 
size of ware. The average turner will do five potter's days’” 
work in one calendar day, and if an expert, he can do six. 

Out of the price he receives the turner in our shops pays for 
the power which runs his wheel, i. e., for steam,” 25 cents per 
calendar day, and also pays his assistant ‘‘ball-boy” from 50 
cents to $1 per day, according to the sizes of the work upon which 
he is engaged. The English thrower also pays for his power and 
his assistant. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the potter at his wheel” is in 
the highest and best sense a skilled laborer. He commences on 
the smaller sizes of ware, and as he becomes more skillful he ad- 
vances to the larger sizes. Consequently the skill of the work- 
man is indicated by the size of the pots he turns, and the larger 
the size the greater is his earnings. 

I went to our pay roll, and taking the amounts actually paid 
to workmen for fourteen consecutive weeks, ascertained the av- 
erage weekly wage paid in different classes of work. I found 
that after paying for steam“ and ball-boy” the average net 
weekly eai gs at Red Wing were as follows: In3-gallon work, 
$14.74; in 4-gallon work, $16.16; in 5-gallon work, $18; in 6-gal- 
lon work, $25.62. My information as to the net weekly wages 
earned by good throwers in the English potteries is that they 
rarely exceed $15 per week. 

So if you compare weekly wages the American is far better 
paid, but if you compare B po debates the Englishman is better 
paid. It costs more to make one jug in England than in Minne- 
sota, but the Minnesota turner makes more jugs in a week than 
the Englishman, 

This is true in the stoneware industry. I believe it to be true 
in most of our industries. The American is a more intelligent, 
more industrious, more skillful, steadier workman than his En- 
guon competitor. He does more work and he earns more money 

a day or a week; but the labor cost of the completed article 
is greater abroad than here because the labor there is less effi- 
cient. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add the corroborative evi- 
dence of Hon. William M. Evarts, Secretary of State under 
President Hayes, who said in 1879: 


The average American workman performs from one and one half to twice 
as much work in a given time as the average European workman. * + + 
Within the last fifteen years we have demonstrated our ability, by the bril- 
liant development of our own resources, to exclude by competition foreign 
manufactures to a large extent from our shores. 


1 7 James G. Blaine, while Secretary of State in 1881, also 
Said: 
Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of age ferme and American opera- 


tives are more than equalized the ater ciency of the latter and 
their longer hours of Inbar. * ~~ 


FLOUR. 

The manufacture of flour is one of the largest and most pros- 
perous industries in the United States. During the past year 
we have not only made all the flour consumed here, but we have 
shipped abroad nearly 15,000,000 barrels, valued at $75,000,000. 
This we sold in competition with the flour of Scotland, land, 
Germany, and Hungary, in their own markets. It was the 

roduct of American labor, of unprotected labor. So far as 

reight is concerned, it is cheaper to transport from Minneapolis 

to London 270 pounds of wheat than it is to so transport the 200 
pounds of flour made out of that wheat. From reliable data 
which I have in my possession it appears that in April last the 
freight difference against flour was 20 cents per barrel. In the 
summer months when the lakes and canals are open this differ- 
ence would be still greater. 

Now, if by reason of the higher cost of labor in this country 
we can not compete with other countries in manufacturing, why 
is it that the foreign miller does not import American wheat, 
grind it into flour, and drive our millers out of his own market? 

Yet year by year in a rapidly increasing ratio we are grinding 
our wheat here and sending the manufactured flour instead of 
wheat to the Old World, 

True, we have a paper tariff of 25 per cent upon flour. But it 
affords no protection, because we e the cheapest flour in the 
world. Noone can compete with us. If the Scotch, English, or 
Hungarian millers can not keep us out of their markets, they 
certainly can not meet us in ours. 

The English capitalist finds in these American mills greater 
remuneration than in his own. Hissyndicatespurchase and run 
them. Hehasdiscovered thatthe high-priced, unprotected labor 
of America is in fact cheaper than the pauper labor of Europe. 

Our American millers, in spite of their tariff-taxed machinery, 
taxed fuel, taxed cooperage, taxed bagging, and taxed transpor- 
tation, in spite of the higher weekly wages paid here, are to-day 
competing in every mart of the world with the world’s poorest 

aid labor. Pillsbury’s Best,“ an absolute free-trade product, 

as made its triumpant march around the globe, and is a com- 
mon commodity in ports and markets where the American flag, 
owing to your self-destructive tariff system, is no longer seen. 

Intelligent labor is the cheapest labor in the world; it is con- 
stantly devising for itself new methods and new appliances for 
economizing its own labor; it is forever teaching itself to do 
things quicker and to do them better. You can not find the 
American workman at his bench anywhere without finding by 
his side some little tool or contrivance of his own invention for 
doing his work easier.“ 

It is a slander upon the men who do these things—an insult to 
their intelligence to tell them that they can not compete with 
the stolid European who toils as did his fathers before him, never 
advancing and never improving in his methods of work. 

The only way tariff legislation can improve the condition of 
American workingmen is to give them a greater market and re- 
store to them the untaxed purchasing power of the wages they 
earn. A tax upon the things which wages buys is in effect a tax 
upon wages. 

I am certain I voice the sentiment of every Democrat in this 
House when I assure you, gentlemen of the Republican side, that 
we are ready now, at this session, to join with you iu revising the 
McKinley duties, so that they will merely cover the honestly as- 
certained difference in wages abroad and at home. 

Give us but the slighest assurance, the least hope that those 
branches of the Government which are under your control will 
codperate with us, and we will stay here until November comes 
reyising and reducing the McKinley taxes, upon the principle 
enunciated in the Minneapolis platform. For we well know that 
when this is done there will be very little of your protective tar- 
iff left. The actual difference in wages abroad and at home is 
so trivial that a revision upon that ee will make a greater 
reduction than Morrison proposed or MILLS hoped for, a reduc- 
tion so great and radical that in order to meet the expenses of 
the Government we shall have to increase the rates soas to have 
a tariff for revenue only. 

As Senator SHERMAN said in 1887: 

It is therefore simply an absurdity to talk now about free trade; and to 
talk about a protective tariff is unnecessary, because the wit of men could 
not possibly frame a tariff that would produce #140,000,000 in gold without 
amply protecting our domestic industries. 

Such a tariff would be complete, comprehensive, and logical. 
There would be no necessity or desire to “ tinker” it for years 
tocome. It would not unsettle business. It would take the 
tariff question out of politics. It was all we asked for in 1884. 
We seek nothing more now. 

In words you have caught up with us—you have appro riated 


our ’84 tariff plank; but you are not honest. You would use it 
like the platform to a railway car, simply to getin on: and when 
ou get in, you will turn round and fin 
Please don’t stand on the platform.” 


lacarded upon the door, 
ou have not the slight- 
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est intention of reducing the tariff. You have riveted this Mc- 


Kinley law upon the people and not one rivet will be loosened 
until you are hurled from power. 

Sooner or later this Chinese wall, which keeps others out and 
shuts us in, must come down. Behind its rugged and insur- 
mountable height industries may exist which, like the entombed 
prisoners of the Bastile, can not endure the shock of instanta- 
neous freedom. If such there be, slowly, tenderly, safely we 
8 to lead them forth to a self-reliant and robust future. 

ur mission is to save and strengthen, not to destroy. No one 
shall be hurt by the falling of a stone, nor frightened or startled 
by the sound of a blow. The timid shall gain assurance and the 
weak shall grow strong. But the wall must come down. We 
shall not blow it up nor topple it over; but brick by brick and 
stone by stone we will take it down, injuring no one in its fall, 
bu g none inits débris, letting in the sunlight and the air, 
giving to each of our dwarfed and imprisoned industries the 
strength which God gives to the oak, and relieving all from the 
benumbing influence of artificial stimulation. 

Remember that the higher we build this wall the more dan- 
gerous it will become. If we are wise we will take it down 
gradually, deliberately, cautiously. If we fail to do this, then 
some time when patience is exhausted and suffering culminates 
in madness, with the cyclone’s power and the earthquake's might, 
in the wild frenzy of a people's wrath, it will go down, as Babel's 
tower fell, leaving of our boasted industries only a heap of monu- 
mental rubbish. : 


Duty on Silver-Lead Ore, ete. 


Come weal or come woe, we will not lower our flag. We will go forward 
until a political revolution shall be worked out, the principles of Jef- 
ferson and Jackson shall rule in the administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment.—Samuel J. Tilden. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 8, 1892, 
99, „0 — 
SR ergy Serene ee at 
imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WEADOCK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill before the House is intended to correct 
one of the many errors in what is commonly known as the Mc- 
Kinley act, and forms one of the series of measures reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

It does not so closely concern the people who honored me by 
choosing me as their representative as other measures upon the 
same general subject, the tariff do, and therefore I shall speak 
to other matters rather than those now under consideration. 

There is little left unsaid on the question of the tariff, but in 
these days when the papari are filled with the lamentable details 
of the first pitched battle between American workmen and the 
allied forces, Protection and Pinkertons,” at Homestead, Pa., 
a newer and keener desire is felt for the speedy enactment of just 
measures, which, if they do not prevent such deplorable conse- 
quences, will lessen the chances of their recurrence. 

That difficulty has occured bətween one of the chief beneficia- 
ries of the tariff, a manufacturer of steel rails, and the workmen 
engaged in that industry. There is no article which has received 
so much attention from protectionists as 

STEEL 


and the manufacturers thereof. In 1855 we produced only 15,262 
net tons of steel. In 1882 we produced 1,945,095 net tons and in 
1890 we produced 4,466,926 tons, and this t increase was due 
to new and cheaper processes which had been discovered in other 
countries as well as in our own; and in no country has mechan- 
ical ingenuity done so much to revolutionize manufactures as in 
the United States. 
STEEL RAILS. 


In 1867 we produced 2,550 tons; in 1882 the amount had grown 
to 1,460,920 tons, and in 1890 the amount was 2,036,654 tons. They 
had grown cheaper, too, as they did in England where the 
no protection. In 1890 they cost $25.77 per ton. All the labor 
in producing a ton of rails cost $11.59, and the tariff under the 
McKinley bill is $13. Yet this is the industry in which the 
workmen strike against a reduction of wages. This is the in- 
dustry whose owners call in armed mercenaries from another 
State to protect, and which has afforded the means to its owner 
to hire private armies as well as maintain palatial houses in New 


York, Pittsburg, and England, and a castle in Scotland, at the 
same time. 8 

Difficulties may arise between workmen and employers in all 
industries and under any economic condition, but the point I 
wish to make plain is that a high protective tariff upon manu- 
factures of steel has not insured remunerative and satisfactory 
wages to the workmen engaged in it, and that result was what 
its advocates promised and its prophets predicted. 

The question of revenue to defray the proper expenses of Gov- 
ernment is the most important one that can engage the atten- 
tion of statesmen, as it is the one which more nearly concerns 
the maintenance of our institutions and the welfare of the people. 

The revenue derived from taxes on liquors and tobacco no 
party proposes to disturb. The remainder is made up by indi- 
rect taxation. It will likely be continued, for although an in- 
come tax commendsitself to the judgment of many, the offensive 
way in which it was lately levied and collected dia not dispose 
the people to regard itfavorably. If such a tax, levied upon in- 
comes of $3,000 and upwards, was provided for, to be collected by 
responsible officersand by methods not obnoxious to the liberties 
of the citizen, it would receive my support. 

The question, however, with which we have to deal is howto 
raise the revenue necessary to pay 5 salaries of post- 
masters, and, in short, all the expenditures necessary in an eco- 
nomical and honest administration of our governmental functions. 

The complaint has been made by our Republican friends that 
we present no comprehensive measure of tariff reform, but in- 
stead make an attack in detail upon their measure, and that this 
argues our unfitness to deal with this great question. 

Let me remind them that the tariff act of 1883, passed by a Re- 
publican Congress and President, was a reduction of only about 
5 per cent, when the Tariff Commission appointed by President 
Arthur recommended a reduction of 25 percent. The Morrison 
bill was a general? bill, providing for a horizontal reduction 
of 20 per cent, but the House refused to even consider the bill. 
So that general“ bill failed. 

That result was brought about by a small minority of Eastern 
Democrats, led by the able Samuel J. Randall, voting and work- 
ing with the Republican minority. 

There is no division in the majority in this Congress on the 
question of tariff reform! 

The Mills bill of 1888 was a general“ bill, but after it had 
passed this House it was ‘‘ pigeonholed” in the Republican Sen- 
ate. The Senate then stood, as it now stands, between the pro- 
tected classes and the will of the majority of our people. 

The judgment of the American people was pronounced in 1890 
upon the McKinley bill, and the Fifty-second Congress was 
charged with the duty of affording them relief from its exactions, 
of exposing the fallacy of its pseudo reciprocity and endeavoring 
to make it less burdensome, thougb, owing to the Senate being 
still Xi the control of the Republicans, they could not effect its 
repeal. 

The party that raised the tax on woolen clothing, which the 
consumer paid, in order that the American citizen should not 
wear a cheap coat,” and took the tax off raw sugar, which the 
importer paid into the Treasury of the United States, in order to 
make that commodity cheap, thereby contradicting all their 
theory of protection, now deprecates an ‘ attack in detail” upon 
that Janus-faced measure. 

By dealing with specific articles they are considered on their 
merits. There is no logrolling-combination, nor can a vicious 
oat be excused by a good provision which is connected 
with it. 

For instance, Republicans from my State voted in this House 
for the rebate in salt duties, because they must vote for that in 
order to carry the bill. - 

REBATES. 

One of the ways in which the tariff act of 1890 was unjust to 
the people, especially the farmers and small consumers, was its 
provisions relating to rebates on salt. Under that provision the 
small consumer pays a much higher price than the exporter of 
meats, who practically gets a premium for using foreign instead 
of American salt. 

The act levied a duty of 12 cents par 100 pounds on salt in 8, 
sacks, barrels, or packages, and 8 cents per 100 pounds in bulk. 

Provided, That imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken by 
vessels licensed to engage in the fisheries, and in curing fish on the shores of 
the navigable waters of the United States, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon proof that the salt has 
been used for either of the purposes stated in the proviso, the duties on the 
same shall be remitted: Provi Surther, That exporters of meats, whether 
packed or smoked, which have been cured in the United States with imported 
Salt, shall, upon satisfactory f, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe, that such meats have been cured with im- 
ported salt, have refunded to them from the Treasury the duties pes onthe 
Salt so used in curing such exported meats in amounts not less t 8100. 

This provision was extended by construction, as is shown by 
an item in the Washington Star, April 5, 1892: 


Acting Secretary Spaulding has authorized an allowance of drawback on 
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refined butter manufactured in New York for export from imported butter 
or butter and grease and imported salt. 15 


The farmers and dairymen will certainly remember the care 
with which they are “protected ” by such a law. 

In 1888 the Michigan Salt Association publicly guaranteed the 
quality of Michigan salt to be equal to any salt in the world, 
either for salting pork, beef, or butter, and offered to deposit 
$10,000 t a like sum put up by any other organization or 
individual in the world to enter into a series of tests, with com- 
petent judges to be ed upon, to determine the superiority or 
otherwise of the high grade of Michigan salt over all other salts, 
either as to flavor or ‘‘ staying qualities.” Neither the Chicago 
packers or any other individual, corporation, or firm in America 
or Europe has eyer offered to meet this challenge, and the very 
year it was offered Chicago packers took 64,954 tons of Michigan 
salt. A very large portion of the imported salt was consumed 
on the Atlantic coast, which is chiefly supplied with foreign salt 
by reason of the difference in transportation being in favor of 
the foreign product. 

It has been repeatedly shown that the cost of salt per capita 
for the people of the United States is only 12 cents annually, that 
American salt is now selling at the same price at which English 
salt is quoted in the 8 market, and the Michigan prod- 
uct last year only netted the manufacturers 55 cents a barrel of 
280 pounds of fine salt, including a 20-cent package, in fact, the 
cheapest commodity of universal domestic consumption in the 
world. The packers of products for foreign export have now 
free salt, the cost in Liverpool being the same as that of Amer- 
ican product in manufacturers’ hands. 

Having called the attention of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to this matter, the salt rebate, I received the following letter: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1892. 

Sin: Referring to your letter of the 12th instant, I transmit herewith a 

copy of the Department's circular No. 118, of November 15, 1890, wherein you 


find, on 22-26, the regulations for the ascertainment of refunds on 
salt used in cating meat. 
0 * * * a 


* * 
The maximum amount of salt allowed for cured meat is fixed at 20 pounds 
salt ai 100 pounds dry-salted meat and 40 pounds salt per 100 pounds of 


pickle-cured meats. 

No limitation is prescribed in the case of salt used for curing fish so long 
as the quantity declared under oath by the parties claiming the rebate does 
not a) to the collector to be excessive. 

O. L. SPAULDING, 


e Acting Secretary. 
Hon. THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, 
United States House of Representatives. 
On the 18th of February last I had the honor to offer a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, and the resolution and the reply thereto 


follow: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 1, 1892. 
SIR: The Department is in receipt of a 2 ot the following resolution 
‘ebruary 17, 1892, viz: 


for other es,’ 
In 8 with the request contained in said resolution the following 
statement is respectfully submitted: 


The quantity and value of salt imported into the United States during the 
fifteen months ending December 31, 1891, were: 
e 
Foreign salt ex porte. 
CCT 


The above includes importations made during the first five days of October, 
1890, which could not be readily separated. 

The returns of imports for the month of Jantiary last have not been re- 
ceived from all ports of the United States, and therefore the information for 
that month is not yet available. 

The portion of said imported salt used in curing meat for export can not 
be determined exactly without an entire reéxamination of the accounts of 
various customs districts, but may be closely approximated at 92,201,260 


Verne amount ot duty paid and refunded on the salt so used was $92,201.26. 
Respectfully, yours, 
O. L. SPAULDING, 
Acting Secretary. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

This was followed on March 8 by the introduction of my bill to 
repeal the rebate on salt, which was referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and has not yet been reported. 

Those who are so eager to prosas the American farmer should 
give him at least an equal chance with the foreigner, and the 
exporter to the foreign market. 

TIN PLATE, 

The most signal failure under the McKinley act has been the 

effort to deceive the people in regard to tin plate. Plants” 


heralded as the investment of millions of capital have unfortu- 
nately burned from time to time, the greatest one in the country 
having been destroyed recently, and the loss was—$15,000. None 
knew this better than the former Representative from St. Louis, 
Mr. Niedringhaus, who filled his warehouses with imported tin 

late before the act went into effect. He was recently upon the 

oor of the House and announced that his company was makin 
300 boxes of tin plate a week. The gentleman from New Yor 
[Mr. BUNTING] offered him an order for 5,000 boxes, $25,000, 
which was promptly declined, with the statement that he only 
manufactured for his own use.” 

There is a canning factory in my district, using in 189991 
about 250,000 cans. nder the McKinley act the cost of 2-pound 
cans was increased $7 per thousand, and of 3-pound cans was 
increased $12.50 per thousand, making for that one factory an 
increased cost to the consumers of the product of $2,437.50, notone 
cent of which went into the Federal Treasury! 

There was abundant justification for the Shively bill reducing 
the duty on tin plate, but that bill has been so recently and so ably 
discussed in this Hall, especially by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BUNTING], that [only make a passing reference to it. 

FREE WOOL. 

The most important and comprehensive of the relief measures 
adopted by this House was the bill to place wool on the fres list 
and reduce the compensatory duties on woolen goods. 

When the bill was before the House we were told by the advo- 
cates of protection that the tariff on wool was the eystone of 
the system, that the passage of that bill meant a reduction to the 
farmer in the price of his wool, ete. 

Yet, with the McKinley tariff in force more than eighteen 
months, wool was lower than ever before. 

The State of Texas has more sheep than any other State in the 
Union, and we found every one of her Representatives in this body 
voting to put wool on the fres list. 

We found at the same time our Republican friends who were 
representing sections interested in the manufacture of woolen 
goods voting to maintain the tax, in order, as they claimed, to 
make wool dear. The buyers of wool endeavoring to raise its 
price! The sellers of wool endeavoring to lower the price! 

No one question can interest the people of Michigan more 
than the cost of woolen goods. It reaches especially the people 
who labor for their living, within or without, in town or in the 
9 They want honest goods, at reasonable prices, made 
of wool, and durable, not made of shoddy, and therefore “cheap 
and nasty.” 

The wages of the laborer and the price of the farmer's prod- 
ucts have not been increased by legislation. But the value of 
both in the amount they will purchase will be enhanced by re- 
ducing the tariff tax on what they have to buy. 

In order to show just what details“ the Springer bill deals 
with, I shall print in an appendix that bill, with the paragraphs 
of the McKinley bill referred to therein, a statement showing 
the rate of taxation under the present law, and a census table 
showing the growth of the production of shoddy under a tariff 
for“ protection to the American farmer.” 

APPENDIX. 


Mr. SPRINGER introduced the following bill: 

A bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties on 
woolen goods. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That on and after 
the Ist day of January, 1893, the following articles, when im- 
ported, shall be exempt from duty, namely: All wools, hair of 
the camel, goat, spent. and other like animals, and all wool and 
hair on the skin, noils, top waste, slubbing waste, roving wasta, 
ring waste, peaks waste, card waste, bur waste, rags, and flocks, 
including all waste or rags composed wholly or in t of wool. 

Sec, 2. That on and after the Ist day of January, 1893, the arti- 
cles enumerated, described, and provided for in the paragraphs 
hereinafter named of An act to reduce the revenue arid equal- 
ize duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved October 
1, 1890, shall, when import2d, be subjected to the duties herein- 
after provided, and no others; that is to say: : 

Upon the articles enumerated in paragraphs 391 of said act, 
the duties shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. 


391. On woolen and worsted yarns made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not more 
than 30 cents per pound, the duty per pound skall be two and one-half times 
the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, 
and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 30 cents 
and not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three 
times the duty im by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first 
class, and in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and on2-half times the 
duty im by this act on a pound of unwashed woo! of the first class, and 
in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem." 


Upon the articles enumerated in paragraph 392, the duty shall 
be 40 per cent ad valorem. 


. 
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* 392. On woolen or worsted cloths, shawis, knit fabrics, and all fabrics made 


es, and all manufactures of every description 


t, al 


or © ès iy] provided for in this act, valued at 8 more 
than 30 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times y 
im t act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 30 and not 
more 40 cents und, the duty per pound shall be three and one- 


half times the duty sites by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the 


first class, and in addi 
shall be four times the duty im 
and in 


tion 
-Upon the articles enumerateđ in agraph 393, the duties 
therein at a) rcent ad valorem shall bs reduced to 25 per cent 
duties fixed at 35 per cent ad valorem shall be 
woes cent ad valorem, and the duties fixed at 40 per 
cent ad fn pe shall be reduced to 35 per cent ad valorem; and 
no duties per pound or per square yard s bə imposed upon the 
articles enumerated in said paragraph. 


5 the duty per pound shall be three times ng duty im: 
ona 

3 upon the above-named articles 35 
blankets and hats of wool composed nany or 
the ree goat, alpac: animal. val 


part of 
Oak 855 hair of the camel, 5 or other animals, valued at above 
50 cents per pound shall be c rye AEEA ENE as women's and 
children's dress goods, coat lining, Italian of similar char- 
acter and description provided by this act.” ; 


Upon the articlesenumerated in paragraph 394, the duties shall 
be 35 per cent ad valorem. 


“394. On women’s and children’s dress 


coat Italian cloths, 
— s of similar character or d 


linings, 
on of which the warp consists 
l, with the remainder of 3 


4ounces per sq 151 0 That o shall 
by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and 
in addi thereto 50 per cent ad valorem.” 
Upon the articles enumerated in paragraphs 395 and 398, the 
duties shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 


“395, yr women’s and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloth, 
or 8 e ee wholly or 


and mot speciai provided farina qth E Tonea An eer square 
in addition thereto 50 per cent ad valorem: Provided, t on all 
re the duty per 


oods weighing over 4 ounces yard ty pound 
shall be four — — the duty ‘imposed by und of unwashed 
Ee ee DEFE SINI SEEN on thereto 50 per cent ad valorem. 


act on a 
bel „bin. braids, 
trimmings iaces and 


gallons, fringes, gimps, cords, cords anc tassels, dress 


duty im} 


for 

the f ing which are elastic or nonelastic, made 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals is a component material 
the teen shall be 60 cents per pound, and in addition thereto 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Upon the articles enumerated in paragraphs 396 and 397, the 
duties shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. 


396. On clothing, ready made, and articles of wearing apparel ot every de- 
ption, made up or manufactnred wholly or in t speciall 
vided for in this act, felts not woven, and not 


act, and plushes and o! pile fabrics, all the foregoing, composed whi 
or in part of wool, worsted, the heir of the camel, goat, paca, or other ani- 
~ mals the duty per four and one-half times the duty im 
— 3 8 unwashed wool of the first class, and in tion 
cen 
“307. 883 dolmans, j ulsters, or other outside gar- 
ments for ladies children’s apparel of similar poeta or 


wool, worsted, the 

e up of or manufactured 
theduty per pound shall be four and one-half times the auy 

by act on a po of unwashed wool of the first-class, and in 

thereto 60 per cent ad valorem. 


n the articles enumerated in paragraphs 399, down to and in- 
g paragraph 408, the duties shall be 30 per cent ad valorem. 


d all carpets or carpeting of like 
8 or description, and oriental, Berlin, and other similar rugs, 60 

8 and in addition thereto 40 per cént ad valorem. 
‘ton, and Tournay Ter or description 2 or plain, and all 
of like character or d @ cents per square 


ts or 
Seer on thereto 40 
401. Brussels See ties eerie 
cents per square yard. and in 


402. Velvet sivet and tapestry velvet carpets, ured or plain, printed on 


warp or otherwise, and in addition t character descrip. 
F thereto 40 per cent ad 


403. Tapestry Brussels c: S plain, and allcarpetsor carpet- 
Suara? like chatecter:or tion, . on the warp or otherwise, 28 
cents per square yard, and in audition, thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 


1 


Saxony, 


of like 
thereto 


* 404. che pps bape aran TTT 
wget he ard, and in addition t N 283 
“405. Wool Dutch and two-piy, carpets, E and 


addition thereto 40 cent ad valorem. 
“406. Druggets and printed, colo: or otherwise, 22 cen 
square y: and in addition to 40 per cent ad valorem. Wein carpeting, 
5 or plain, 11 cents per square yard, and in addition eto 40 per cent 
orem. 
“407. Carpets and carpe of wool, flax, or 8 or composed in tof 
kat not specially provided for in this act, 50 cent ad valorem. = 
408. Mats, rugs, screens, — hassocks, sides, artsquares, and other 


porti holl; in ot and 
specially pro carpet oF tn this act shall be subjected to the rate ot duty herein 
im da cax pets oF carperings of like character or description. 

And all imported articles enumerated, described, and proving 
for insaid paragraphs, respectively, which may be in public store 
or in warehouse on the said Ist day of January, 1893, shall be 
subjected to the same duties when withdrawn for consumption, 
and no others, as if said articles had been imported on or after 
said Ist day of J ; and only the ad valorem duties as herein 
provided thereafter be levied, collected, and paid upon the 
articles N in said paragraphs. 

SEC. 3. JVC said act 
“390. Wools and hair of the camel, goa 8 ... ng pig Sow 
advanced in any manner’ age ate hair which ha 
advanced in — 3 bey 
provided for in this act, shall be 
5 upon manufactures of wool not 
and likewise 13 nen shoadies, etted or carded waste, or 
other waste product, ne) OENAR which is composed wholly or in pari 
of wool, and which has prora or advanced beyond its 
original condition as waste by the use of machinery or the ap- 
lication of labor, or of both, shall, on and after the said Ist day of 


anuary, 1893, be subject to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 
The ollowing comparison, taken from one of the t daily 
papers of the West, the St. Louis Republic, shows the 8 


age of reduction made by this bill from the McKinley taxes: 


391. Nope aragian jaiet tgp thee 3 . 
the hair ot the camel. e other animals, valued at not more 
C the duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. (McKin- 

ey tax, per cen’ 
Valued at more than 30 cents and not more than 40 — — per porns the 
duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. (McKinley tax, x seh ye b. 

Valued at more than 40 cents per pound, the duty shalt 35 per cent ad 

valorem. (M y tax, 103 per cent.) 

85 CONE eee shawls, knit fabrics, s pedei riae ea 

machines or frames, and all ome ese every 
made E worsted, thi 1 
. provided — in this act, valued at not mare 
than 90 centa per pound the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. (M. 
a per ce: 
alued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty 
be 40 per cent ad valorem. Leg pay Bry fa rome ) 

Valued at above 40 cents pound, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valo- 
rem. (McKinley tax, 146.99 per cent.) 

393. On blankets, foe of — — and flannels wie 3 n wholly 
or in part of wool, the hair of the camel, goa! 8 ther animals, val- 
ued at not more than 30 cents per one, the shall be 25 per cent ad 
valorem. (McKinley = 81.94 per cent.) 

Valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents per pound; valued at 
more than 40 cents and not more than 50 cents per pound; upon allthe above- 

F ey tax. 


93.62 
. OCTO pees eS etre bel of wool, the hair 
of the camel, goat, Boas cen cane on valores more than 59 cents 


le; 


cent — . Mariia 


Similar character tion pro- 
vide D; te (nat 18. eel a per cond nd FADE AOGE en Guat: 
ity; M ey tax, 111 per cent.) 

On women's and children's dress paa e coat linings, Italian cloths. 

and s of character or description or dae the W. consists 
h the remainder of the 

fabric composed wholly or in part of wool, 5 . — the hair of the camel, 
ding 15 cents per square 


Vai at above 15 cents per square 35 per cent ad N 

Provide on all such goods we over 4 ounces uare yard 
the 22 shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. — fo: ST por cent.) 

395. On .:.. Deore apaeng clo 
bunting, and or character ne ee wholly or 
8 woo. worsted, the hair alpaca, or other ani- 

and not 1 duty shall be 40 per cent 

ad valorem. tax, 110.33 per cent. 


( iey 
Provided, That on all such goods weighing over 4 ounces 
the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valore tas tr per cent) 
396. A JC 
eup or manufactured wholly or in 


vided for in this act, felts not woven and mae S prt Provided for for holly specially pro: 
act, and plushes and other pile fabrics; all mr 
or in of wool, worsted, the hair "of the ai alpaca, 0 or pnd 
— the duty shall be 45 per cent ad valorem. Kinley tax, 84.72 per 
897, On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside garments 
for ladies’ and children's a 1 and ri goons of similar descri 
for like com wholly vere of wool, 
the camel, goat, al or other e up or 
or in ay the duty shall be 45 per — pe valorem. (McKinley tax, 
= cen 
ae webbings, 9 . ae bindings, braids, 
Senrviderine head nets, buttons or barrel DAEAR OET hor forma, 
. nets, buttons, or 8 but or . — of other forms, 
for tassels or ornaments, wrought by hand or by machinery, of 
the foregoing which are sinstiog: or nonelastic, made of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel. goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, the 
hair of the TIE CREDN BOORDE OE AOE SN panne 
the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 


t 
per cent.) 
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or plain, and all ts or carpeting of like 


401, Brussels ts, 
character or p paa eii 3 percent ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 82.36 per 


cent.) ` ‘ 

402. Velvet and ta „velvet carpets, fi or plain, printed on the 
warp or otherwise, Tad all Ci ts or carpe of like character or descrip- 
tion, 30 per cent ad valorem. (Mckinley tax, 82.25 per cent.) ‘ 

403, Tay Brussels carpets, or plain, and all or carpet- 
ing of like character or Neca tng e on the warp or rwise, 30 per 
cent ad yalorum. (McKinley tax, 41.42 percent.) 

404. Treble three-ply and all-chain Venetian carpets, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. (McKinley tax, 64.77 per cent.) 

405. Wool, Dutch, and two-ply ingrain carpets, 30 per cent ad yalorem. (Me- 
Kinley tax. 65.10 per cent.) 


406. Druggets and r g ted, colored, or otherwise, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. “Ack iniey tax, i per cent.) t 


F'elt carpeting, figured or 30 cent ad valorem. 

407. Carpets and Srrpating of Wook Dak. or cotton, or composed in part of 
either, not 1 provided for in this act, 30 per cent ad valorem. (Me- 
Kinley tax, 50 per cent.) 


No one who reads this comparison can fail to see that the re- 
ductions in woolen goods of all classes proposed by the Demo- 
crats are made to relieye the ponpe of all taxation except for 
the necessary revenues of the Government. When a tax of 
$1.75 on the dollar of value in wofsteds, knit goods, etc., is cut 
down 81.35, a reduction of more than three-fourths of the Mo- 
Kinley rate of taxation, it is evident that the Democrats are no 
longer proposing compromises with the principles of monopoly. 

e extent of shoddy manufactures is shown in Census Bulle- 
tin No. 169, dated March 8, 1892, by the following: 


The manufacture of shoddy, 1890-1359, 


_Labor and wages. 


a 
73 
T 
8 
3 
2 
(e) R 
1890 
Maryland J 1880 01 cis 
Massvchusetts = 3 espn 
New Hampshire... a > 17.80 
New Jerser 75 — f . f 
New York ........- ree 7 2 
1890 3 756, 530 
—. 3860 | | B80, 000 
Pennsylvania — j 1 18 005 
1890 10 750 
Rhode Island 1550 F 2 5 —— 
0. . 
Vermont ------4 1880 2 18. 650 
All other States. . 1880 e5 79, 333 


— — 


p — 


Products. 


Shoddy and 
mungo. 


ES Y ReaD PES Dee T N DNR amen WEIS] Wir deen 2.500 
79.220 308, 715 ae 3.85255 
—— rate i 3 2 
11,683 | 1.78 i 86,816 | 911,703 | 111,848 |. 111, 848 
(cc Beaten e Meath 49" 600 
43,755 | 20 650 18 300,613 1,252,000 515,640 880) 640 
2000 |e. ae ooo 137, 500 
77,351 12,80 38 342112 8618,60 471,478 
8 321, 220 407, 590 
82) 700 | 28.258 15 1, 100. 480 | 4,600,000 1, 377,500 
40.000 tr A aaeh EEES pie 700, 000 
34,852 | 22, 00 6| 1,082,114 | 8,007,875 | 1,191,378 1, 458, 485 

DENE ie aA rh e ee ee eee en e 

014 1711; 000 |" 2747771 1, 350, 792 
137, 195, 045 

56, 000 

107, 343 


Four idle modas milis not included in this table were reported as follows: Massachusetts, 1; New York, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Rhode Island, 1; 


with a total capital of $26,500, and machinery consisting of 6 cards. 
b Includes hired ey, to the value of $415,913, 
cSee group ot other States, 1890, at end of table. 
d No establishment reported in 1890. 
e Includes States in w. 


In addition to the 470 sets of cards stated in the f. oing table as operated 
in shoddy mills, machinery was reported for the shoddy industry as follows: 
2 combing machines, 3,170 spindles, and 22 looms, 

But little more than half the product of these 93 mills reporting in 1890 

“was shoddy, the remainder being yarns and goods of various kinds worked 
up ont of the raw material they produced. The difference between the 
uantity of shoddy produced for sale in these 93 mills . pi and 
quantity consumed in the wool manufacture (61,626,261 po ) indicates 

e amount of. shoddy manufactured for their own consumption by milis 
whose chief product was some description of woolen goods. 


Fortification Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 5 
HON. JOSEPH H. O NEIL. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 19, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 8533) making appropriations for fortifications and other 
works of mae for the armament thereof, for the procurement of heavy 
ordnance for and service, and for other purposes. 


Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At this time, in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion, I do not proj to take the time of the House to ask them 
to nonconcur with the Senate on the fortifications bill; yet there 
is one item in the bill which it does seem to me should be dis- 
Seren to,and did time permit, I should certainly ask the House 
80 to do. 


there were less than 3 establishments, in order that the 
These establishments were located as follows: California, 1; Maine, 2; Vermont, 1; W: 


operations of individual establishments may not be disclosed. 
isconsin, 1. x 


The bill, as reported by theCommittee on Appropriations, con- 
tained an item of $300,000 for the construction of steel mortars, 
to be built at the Government arsenal at Watervleit, thus en- 
tirely 8 competition by private concerns, and at the 
same time making a radical change in the policy of the War De- 
peers in the style of mortar. When the bill was before the 

ouse I moved to amend the item so as to provide for the con- 
struction of twenty cast-iron mortars with steel hoops, and ten 
steel mortars, the cost of which were not to exceed the amount 
carried in the bill. 

The House adopted the amendment and the bill was sent to the 
Senate, and when it came back to us it was found that the Senate 
had stricken out the provision the cast-iron steel-hooped mortars, 
and again adopted the change in construction suggested by the 
Ordnance Department, and the bill as it came to us provided 
that steel mortars only should be built. 

The House nonconcurred in the Senate amendments, but on 
this particular item the House conferees felt obliged to yield, 
and so this bill provides for steel mortars only. 

Now, sir, if steel mortars are the best, and the cast-iron steel- 
hooped mortars are useless, then, of course, no man in this House 
could conscientiously oppose the change. Representing in parta 
city for the protection of which these mortars are designed, 
surely I am interested in securing the best. 

But I know no way of finding out which is best except by the 
tests of armament properly made; the Government ought not to 
be asked to change its whole policy at the whim of an officer of 
the Government; the Department should know its ground be- 


| fore it revolutionizes the arms of the Department, and this has 


not as yet been done. 
The cast-iron mortar with steel koops cost the Government 
about $8,500. The steel mortar $13,5 The cast-iron mortar 


x 
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is built by private parties. The steel mortar is to be built at 
the Government at Watervliet, which cost the Government mil- 
lions of dollars, which is in charge of a regular army officer, 
whose is not computed in the cost of the gun, whose main- 
tenance is not included in the cost of the gun, with the soldiers 
and guards and servants, whose pay and maintenance is not in- 
cluded in the cost of the gun, leaving out altogether the first 
item spoken of, the interest on this enormous plant; but without 
taking those items into account, and they should be, the steel 
costs 85,000 more at least for each gun made than it costs 

or the cast-iron steel-hooped ones. ‘ 

This great difference in the cost of a single gun should surely 
have some remarkable advantages over the gun it succeeds to 
warrant this enormous increase in expenditure; and it is because 
Ibelieve it does not possess these advantages that I desire to place 
before the House some testimony from these ordnance officers 
themselves, so that at the next session, when this great question 
of coast defenses is before the House, they may have before 
them the facts in relation to these guns. 

The manufacture of these guns is but a part of a grand system 
of coast defenses, and it is*intended eventually to have con- 
structed 824 of these mortar gan: Seventy-three have been 
contracted for by a previous Congress, all of which are to be 
cast iron hooped with steel, and no man yet has been found to 
stand in his place in either House and declare that the guns con- 
tracted for and delivered under that contract were not good 
ones. 

One all-steel gun has been compiored but not tested. This 
leaves 750 mortars still to be provided for if this great work is 
to be continued, and on that subject there can hy no doubt, for 
555 whole country is interested in a proper system of coast de- 

enses. 

It is true that the Ordnance Department is opposed to the 
manufacture of cast-iron guns, and I confess it requires great 
temerity on my part to dare oppose their wishes or what 
they consider, and perhaps very justly, their vastly superior 
knowledge, but it does seem that Congress, which appropriates 
the money for these improvements, should have some other rea- 
son given for a radical change than the cavalier statement of a 
regular army officer, that the Ordnance Department knows more 
about these questions than do civilians, for while that may be, 
the facts presented should bear itout; they do not in this instance. 

At the present rate of construction, as this bill has been agreed 
to, it will take two hundred and fifty years to make the seven 
hundred and fifty mortars which the Ordnance Department in- 
sist are necessary. It was stated by Gen. HAWLEY that it took 
at least four months to make a steel mortar, and that means two 
and a half centuries, before the expiration of which time most of 
us here will haye lost all interest in coast defenses. 

What is the objection to the cast-iron mortar in the Ordinance 
Department? hat do they propose to do with the mortars 
already built and already contracted for? They have indorsed 
them in the past. Let us look at a little of the testimony. 

The following letter, written by the then Secre in Decem- 
ber, 1890, shows that at that time the head of the War Depart- 
ment believed in these guns and wanted more of them: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, December 29, 1890. 

SIR: Referring to the items of a priations in the fortification bill as it 
passed the House, it will be observed that no provision has been made for con- 
tin’ the manufacture of breech-loading rified seacoast mo: cast iron, 
hooped with steel, of 12 inches caliber, for which an estimate of „000 was 
submitted in the annual estimates. (See Book of Estimates, present ses- 
sion, page 174.) 

The De ent has at present contracts for the manufacture of only 
seventy-t of these mortars, and which will be completed in about three 
anda half 2 being manufactured under the provisions of the act 
of Pe eT 22, 1888, and forty-three under the provisions of the act of Au- 
gus 


I therefore deem it most important that a further mck apoio should be 
made at this session for a further supply 0 
large number of them be uired for coast defense and their manufac- 


ture comes well within the ca) ty of several of the private establishments 
of the country. 


I would therefore respectfully recommend that a sum of not less than $250,- 
000 be embodied for this purpose in the fortifications bill now pending in your 


REDFIELD PROCTO: 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. H. L. DAWES, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Fortification Bill, ; 
United States Senate. 


These guns were considered good then; are they worthless 
now? But the Ordnance Department has changed its mind, and 
now wishes to use steel. 

It has been admitted that cast-iron steel-hooped guns have been 
tested up to 400 rounds with absolutely good results; it is ad- 
mitted by the Department that they are a good and still 


further admitted they have not as yet tested a steel mortar. 
Now, in the testimony taken before the Fortification Committee 
in 1890, Capt. Smith, one of the best experts on ordnance mat- 


ters in the country, testified, in 1 of these cast-iron mor- 
tars, that when a piece of metal is strained and the strain does 
not pass the elastic limit of the material, experience shows that 
the strain may be repeated almost indefinitely.” And again, he 
says it is not denied that cast iron can be made reliable within 
its proper working limit.“ This is from a man who has been 
most pronounced against the use of cast iron and condemns its 


use. 

One would think to hear the testimony and by reading the de- 
bates that a steel gun once made could t used indefinitely, but 
this same Capt. Smith testified as to the number of times a steel 
gun had been fired: 

8 SmirH. We have completed at Watervliet one inch and a 10-inch 
(steel gun). 

Mr. McComas. Have you tested them? 

Capt. SMITH. We have tested the 8-inch gun. 

Mr, HENDERSON. What is the life of an finch? 

Capt. SMITH. We have fired it three hundred rounds. 

So that this House is compelled to yield tothe Senate and give 
an appropriation for guns that have n tested and the life of 
which is three hundred rounds, and have no appropriation for 

uns which have been also tested and which have been fired 
7 — hundred rounds and are as good now as before a shot was 
red. 

Capt. Smith also testifies that it was the custom with steel guns 
in the French service after they had been fired three hundred 
rounds to take them apart and build up again, for I believe it is 
not claimed of a steel gun that they are of much value except 
when they are built-up guns, the same as our guns are made at 
the shops here, the Washington navy-yard. 

There must be some reason why these changes are made, for 
hardly a year passes that some new radical change is not pro- 

d by the Departments. Some people are wicked enough to 
say that if these officials did not make some recommendations the 
people would begin to think they were a useless incumbrance. 

The people are not fond of the Army at any time, that is, the 
regular Army. They remember that during the war of the re- 
bellion that most of the victories were achieved in opposition to 
the plans and the advice of the regular Army officers; indeed 
there are those wicked enough to suggest that were their coun- 
sels followed the war would not be over yet; so I suppose, as an 
excuse for their existence and for the preservation of the very 
exclusive and ‘aristocratic class amongst us, we must submit to 
their recommending something new every year, no matter how 
much additional expense it incurs on the Government. Indeed 
it may be that the more radical the change and the greater the 
expense, the more these officials will be enhanced in the eyes of 
some people. But it is an outrage and an imposition for them 
to pretend that all the knowledge on iron and steel is concen- 
trated in the heads of the elegant and polished gentlemen who 
have graduated from West Point. 

Let us look at the question of these guns fora moment. The 
cast-iron guns can be made by private parties; not so the steel 
guns. No man favors more earnestly than I do the construction of 
a Government plant for the manufacture of guns and the appro- 
priation of money enough and no more to keep that plant run- 
ning and inorder. This insures to the Government fair prices 
for work that should whenever possible be done by private con- 
cerns, But Iam unalterably op to the building of immense 
shops for the construction of the guns needed and the shut- 
ting out of private competition. Yet it would appear that that 
is exactly what is being sought by the army officers. Nowhere 
else to-day can steel guns be built but by the Government. There 
ere three places in the country where cast-iron guns can be made, 
thus insuring competition. 

The change in the policy from cast iron to steel wipes out this 
industry and gives the Government the monopoly, and in view 
of the experience and the testimony I protest against the wip- 
ing out of these cast-iron eee ORAM on the flimsy 
statement that they are dangerous, because over in Italy, 3,000 
miles away, one of them burst at the breech. Let me beseech 
the gentlemen of the Ordnance Department not to be afraid, for 
the story smacks too much of the hydrophobia stories, which 
always happen a long ways off; and then if these mortars should 
continue to burst in I , the pieces can not fly as far as this 
country. 2 

Are they to stop when they have steel adopted? Oh, no! 
They would be in exactly the same fix then as now. They must 
get up something new as an excuse for their drawing their life 
salaries from the Government, so when they have steel adopted 
they will then agitate the adoption of nickel-steel. Indeed, it 
has already been begun, for since the test of nickel-steel armor 
plates were so eminently successful, the Navy Departmént has 
already begun the construction of a nickel-steel gun, which they 
inform the world will be very much better than theall-steel gun. 
So here you have the evoluting process. The cast-iron steel- 
hooped mortar has been fired more times than it is claimed the 
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Ute of 1 40 steel gun warrants without being taken apart and built 
up again. 

hen you have the steel mortar, costing when everything is 
taken into account, such as interest on the plant, salary of the 
elegant regular army officers, pay of soldiers, ete., not less than 
twice as much as the cast-iron mortars. Then, for something new 
must be done to let the world know we are living, we will have the 


nickel-steel mortar costing very much more t even the steel 
mortar. 

Never mind the expense, the people pay for it, notus; let us have 
something new seems to be the motto of the departments of the 
Government. 

One would naturally suppose that there was nothing to this 
question of guns, but the question as to what kind of gun should 
be built, but bless your hearts there is a great deal behind it. 
It carries with it the whole question of the manufacture of iron 
and steel. The Government does not make the steel, it buys 
it. Where? Why there is only one place they can buy or have 
boughtit. In Pennsylvania. Wipe out these cast-iron gun found- 
ries, two of which are in New England, and you will have eradi- 
cated almost the last vestige of what was once a great industry. 
Stop making cast-iron mortars, and all the steel can then be 
bought of the Midvale Company and Carnegie. When you have 
wiped outthe cast-iron gun factories, then wipe out the steel, 
buy only nickel steel, and give to Mr. Carnegie the monoply of 
that industry. 

This is only a fair illustration of the ability to wipe out small 
industries all over the country and create these enormous re- 
gations of capital in congested centers unhealthy alike to the 
pony and its industries,and which ought not be acquiesced in 

us. 

With our great se oni of territory our every endeavor should 
be tospread out, to diversify our industries, for only by such meth- 
ods we attain true and continuous prosperity. And yet this 
action by Congress is surely a blow at such a policy. It means 
greater congestion ofindustry. Itmeans that the South with its 
wealth of iron can not come into competition with Pennsylvania, 
because no Bessemer ores with which to make steel are found in the 
South. It means that another blow is struck at all the iron indus- 
tries of the Eastern and Southern section from Maine to Alabama, 
and notice served on them that they can not hope to compete with 
the Pennsylvania steel king. : 

I have no hesitation in declaring that if I believed that these 
cast-iron steel-hooped mortars were worthless, I would be the 
last man to vote one dollar for them. The fact that what was 
lauded in Congress only a few years ago as one of the best gun 
plants in the world, was located in my district, would not induce 
me to vote money for a worthless object. ButIhave given some 
attention to the question and studied the claims set up by the 
advocates of steel over cast iron. The steel advocates have found 
a ready opening in the press for the expression of their theories. 
They have created an unfounded prejudice against mortars tested 
and found to be good mortars which the Department declares 
to-day are good guns. They have declared through their rep- 
resentatives that a steel mortar will carry a projectile 6 miles, 
while a cast-iron mortar only carries it 5 miles; but they neglect 
to state two things; first, that a cast-iron mortar of the same 
length as the steel will carry as far as the steel, and also that it 
is as much a question of efficiency as of carrying a long distance, 
and it is admitted that beyond 3 miles the aim can not be very 
accurate. 

Here is what Gen. Flagler stated before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations in relation to these mortars: 

When the armament of the coast was necessary, I. think all the Ordnance 
Department and the Engineers’ Department were agreed that one of the 
most important elements of defense was the mortar; that it was not only 
one of the most important parts, but it was the cheapest; that for the same 
amount of money we could rovide more defense with mortars than in any 
other way. The Ordnance 8 was very anxious to push the con- 
struction of the mortars. At that time we were not prepa: to make an 
all-steel mortar. This cast-iron steel hoo mortar was made and tested, 
and found to be satisfactory. Therefore the estimates were made for those 
seventy-three that have been provided for inappropriations. Last year the 


ce Department put in another estimate for another lot of cast-iron 
steel-hooped mortars. : 


In the debate on the presentbillin the Senate on July 16, Gen. 
HAWLEY said: 
On the question of comparative endurance, or what is called 
the life of the gun, no accurate statement can yet be made.” So 
that the most violent opponent of cast-iron mortars is not ready 
to state that a steel mortar will last longer than a cast-iron one. 
But you are told seriously that one exploded in Italy, only 3,000 
miles away, and they are dangerous. Now, sir, I have given a 
few reasons why the Government should continue the manufac- 
ture of these cast-iron steel-hooped mortars. Of course nothing 
can be done this session, and it is for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the House to a few facts, so that when the matter 
comes up next session the members may look into the matter 
themselves, examine the testimony and vote for the best. 
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I believe firmly that the cast-iron mortar, steel hooped, pro- 


duces as good results as is claimed for tin-steel mortars. That, 
to use the words of Capt. Smith, ‘‘ When a piece of metal is 
strained and the strain does not pass the elastic limit of pounds, 
experience shows that the strain may be repeated almost indefi- 
nitely.” We have the practical proof in the fact that one of the 
cast-iron mortars has been fired over four hundred times with- 
out injuriously affecting it, while we are told that the life of a 
steel gun is about three hundred rounds. We know that the 
cost of a cast-iron mortar is $8,500, and that the cost of a steel 
mortar is not less than $13,500, not taking into account a large 
number of expensive items. 

We know that at the present rate of ap it bps for steel 
guns with an ability according to the pounds of these steel mor- 
tars that one can bs turned out every four months, that it will 
take two centuries and a half to complete the number of guns 
estimated by the War Department as necessary for our coast 
defenses. i . 

We know that this change of policy wipes out important plants 
whose value in time of war would bs incalculable. ; 

Weknow that thischangein policy foreshadows another change 
from all steel to nickel steel. 

We know that the effect of the change will be to give added 
favors and increased business to Carnegie and the other steel 
kings of Pennsylvania, and that insomuch as it does that it is in 
effect a discrimination against the rest of the country. 

It is therefore to be hoped that the members will look carefully 
into the question so that when the next fortification bill is pre- 
sented to the House, and time is given for discussion, the mem- 
bers will not be compelled to take the statements of the Ordnance 
Department without investigation, for I believe the cast-iron 
steel-hooped mortar to be much more economical and fully as 
effective as the steel. 


Duty on Silver-Lead Ore. 


_ SPEECH 
HON. HENRY BACON, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 8, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 561) to amend para- 
graph 199, Schedule C, of the act of October 1, 1890, entitled “An act to reduce 
the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes — 

Mr. BACON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When in the Fiftieth Congress we were en- 
gaged in the general discussion of the pro amendments to the 
tariff, submitted by the Ways and Means Committee to this House, 
a gentleman, then and now foremost among the Republican Repre- 
sentatives, and whose friendship I then enjoyed, and still felici- 
tate myself upon retaining, said that the logical outcome of a 
republican form of 1 was that each citizen should bo 
left to sell what he had to sell in the market that would producs 
to him the 9 rice, and buy what he had to buy in the 
market where he could get the latter at the lowest price, and 
that absolute freedom of trade was the logical sequence, in the 
abstract, of republican institutions. . 

But that happy condition, he added, could only be reached, in 
his opinion, when the universal brotherhood of man should be 
dae pet and after Elysium had been attained. That the in- 
evitable results of our environment were such that the imposi- 
tion of duties upon imports was necessary, first, to raise money 
to pay the expenses of our Government, and, second, to protect 
us against the competition of older and more thickly settled 
countries whose commercial policy instead of being fraternal 
was antagonistic to our interests. Up to the point where he 
gave some other reason for the necessity of laying duties on im- 
ports than that of providing for the expenditures of the Goy- 
ernment we agreed, but at that point we divided. 

As a believer in the true doctrines of the Democratic party I 
concede that duties onimported commodities must be levied to 
the end that the expenses of the Government, economically ad- 
ministered, may be provided for. I have gone, in my thinking, 
somewhat farther than some of my associates: upon this side of 
the House. I believe that the system of internal-revenue taxa- 
tion was justified only by the emergencies of the war; that it 
should as speedily as possibly cease, and it should be wiped out 
as soon as we can raise by import duties sufficient means to meet 
the expenditures of the Government, including therein what re- 
mains of expenditures resulting from the war, although such a 
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rarily increase the amount required to be 
uties. 
m of internal-revenue taxation accustoming 
the pd as it does, to the personal presence at their homes 


course would tem 


of officers of the General Government, and adding pei asec 
to the number and power of such officials, is undemocratic, 
tends to centralize power in the General Government, and toag- 
gravate the evils resulting from such centralization. While I 
am a firm believer in the Democratic doctrine that this Govern- 
ment has no right to raise $1 of taxes except for the purpose of 
meeting its legitimate expenses, and any taxation that has not 
for its purpose, solely and only the raising of revenue, is uncon- 
stitutional and vicious, still I thatas the result ofsuch 
taxation there must be and does come incidental protection to the 
manufacturing interests of the country. 

With that condition of things I am content, for the reason that 
the profit which may come to any individual citizen of the coun- 
try as the result of legislation, the purpose of which is a correct 
public purpose, simply ameliorates the condition of some portion 
of the citizens of this country, and affords no just cause of com- 
plaint to any other citizen. It can not be just cause of complaint 
to any other citizen that his neighbor gains what benefit he may 
by the exercise of his in nce and energy under and in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the country passed to meet the public 
necessities. 

To so much of the pee of my friend as held that tariff 
taxes could properly an 8 be levied for the purpose of 
protecting any class of citizens of this country, and without re- 
eee to the necessity of producing, or actual product, of revenue, 

of course could not and did not accede. Not only does such 

legislation tend universally to defeat its own purpose, but its 
purpose is, in my judgment, illegitimate and unconstitutional. If 
the purpose which leads to the enactment of any law be an il- 
legitimate and unconstitutional one there can be nothing but 
evil come out of it. $ 

Most, if not all, the difficulties which have arisen in regulating 
the rates of import duties and the selection of articles upon which 
they shall be imposed, would disappear if we applied or could 
apply to the propositions for the imposition of such duties the 
constitutional rule of im taxes for the purpose of raising 
needed revenue, leaving all other considerations to care for them- 
selves. It would only be requisite then that we should ascertain 
what amount of money we need; whether any particular article 
would produce revenue; at what rate it would produce the neces- 
sary revenus most certainly, and with least disturbance to the 
business for which that article was imported, and whether the 
imposition of such rate would unreasonably enhance the price 
of any article. £ 

Unfortunately, the legislation placed upon the statute books 
of the United States, known as protective tariff legislation, and 
especially the McKinley bill, have added other elements which 
we must take into consideration in altering the duties now im- 
posed upon any given article. Both capital and labor have been 
tempted to engage in occupations to an extent and in a manner 
which would not have been undertaken but for such legislation. 
In modifying the rates of duty therefor, justice to the 2228 
who have thus e in occupations affected by such legisla- 
tion, requires that with to each ticular change the 
present condition of the industries to be affected, and the results 
to the whole country must be taken into consideration and modify 
the otherwise simple rules by which the rate of import duties 

ht be determined. 

he division of responsibility and power in the different 
branches of the Government, with the House of Representatives 
strongly Democratic and the Senate and Executive firmly Re- 
publican, adds another difficulty to the return at this time to 
proper methods of determining the questions as to what articles 
Fhail be subjected to import duties and at what rate these duties 
shall be placed. z 

As legislators desiring to dosome practical thing for the good 
of the country, and limited by the necessity of the ac- 

uiescence of the Republican Senate and the Republican Pres- 

ent, before any proposed legislation could afford relief to the 
over ened people, the Democratic majority of this House 
wisely and properly determined to take up separate items in the 
tariff schedules and propose, and so far as they could enact, such 
changes in existing tariff rates as could be clearly shown would 
relieve and benefit at once the industries most immediately af- 
fected and the mass of the people of the country, and as would 
8 wrongs and abuses, the existence of which was not dis- 
putable. 

If the majority of this House had desired solely to enter apn 
a debate relating to the general principles to be applied to 
tariffs and import duties, a general bill would have atforded a 
wider scope and a better opportunity for the exercise of the ora- 
torical powers of its members. But if we are seeking to accom- 


plish the correction of imperfections in the tariff, and of diminish- 

ing the burdens of the people, the method to accomplish that is* 
to select for change such separate items of the tariff as can be 

clearly demonstrated are do injury to the vast body of the 

people, and affording noactual t to any portion of the com- 

munity, or to so a portion as to make it preposterous that 

a general law should remain for their benefit and for the afilic- 

tion of all others. 

The criticism of this method of proposing reforms of the tariff 
has resulted from the common well-nigh universal confusion in 
the minds of our people of the functions of amember of this House 
in his official capacity, with those of the same man as a member 
of the Democratic party. As a legislator he should devote him- 
self to an effort to legislate. His commission here and in this 
place is not to TAPS PITOS promulgate doctrines,or shape 
party policy. It is ly to endeavor to take the principles of 
his party ss his gulde; and to enact such legislation as will, as 
nearly as the conditions under which he is placed make possible, 
give to the country the benefits which would flow from the uni- 
versal application of these principles. 

When this House shall haye presented to the Senate such 
moderate amendments to the McKinley tariff as incontestably 
do no more than correct abuses which are undeniable, and re- 
move from the people burdens which are useless, and when, 
as I 5 that body will do, the Senate refuses to correct a 
single abuse or to remove a single burden, the duty of the Dem- 
ocratic majority as legislators will be fulfilled. And of neces- 
sity the country will be informed that the Republican pur 
is to support and sustain the McKinley bill with its prohibitive 
duties, its undenied abuses, and its useless burdens, intact and 
uncorrected in even its conceded blunders. 

Had a general tariff bill been passed, framed according to 
Democratic doctrines, the Senate might readily have concealed 
the issue of principle in the discussion of the mass of details. 
By thus performing their duty to endeavor to secure practical 

f for the people, this side of the House has in no way en- 
croached upon the functions of the national convention. 

As members of that body the members of this House who as 
legislators confined themselves to the practical work of legisla- 
tion were at liberty to and did, in no small part, aid in putting 
into the platform thp doctrine which alone expresses the true 
3 theory of taxation, authorized to be imposed by 

ngress. 

The bill now under discussion before the House proposes to so 
amend the existing tariff law as to relieve from duty a single 
class of ores denominated as silver ores containing lead, or as 
argentiferous lead ores, and to tax lead ore upon its lead con- 
tents only. The assertion which I make with regard to the ex- 
isting tariff rate isthat it benefits no one, thatitis positively in- 
jurious to the entire American people, and affords protection 
only to the coon eager of Mexico, assuming for the sake of the 
argument that the labor in Mexico is cheaper than labor en- 
gaged in similar occupation in this country. 

assume that fact I am not ing to open up here, 
and at this time, the interminable discussion as to the measure 
of the cost of labor, but I make the assumption for that reason 
only, being firmly convinced that the labor, the per diem cost of 
which is less in Mexico than in America, is nevertheless dearer 
than the American labor because the productivenes of the latter 
is proportionately much greater than its price is greater than that 
of the Mexican. 

That the House may clearly appreciate the effect intended to 
be produced by the amendment proposed by this bill, I will oc- 
cupy a few moments in a statement of the history of the import 
duties im upon lead bullion and lead ores under various 
tariffs which have been enacted by Congress. Under the tariff 
act of 1846 lead bullion was taxed 20 per cent ad valorem, and so 
continued until the act of 1857, when it was taxed 15 per cent. 
This e e until 155 ae tee 3 when the aae Brae 
changed cent per pound, an e subsequent acts o t 

ear was 5 l cents. It so continued until the act of 

une, 1864, when the rate was increased to 2 cents per pound, 
and has remained fixed at that amount under all subsequent re- 
visions of the tariff, including the McKinley act. 

No import duty was imposed upon lead ores and dross until the 
tariff act of 1862, when ths rate was imposed upon those Lee 1 5 
of 1 cent per pound, and socontinued until the act of June, 1864, 
when it was increased to 1} cents per Baty and so remained 
until the McKinley act. By the Me ey act a change was 
made by introducing into the schedule language which imposed 
a duty of 14 cents per pound upon the lead contents of silver ore, 
and the rate of 14 cents upon lead ore was left u It 
will be observed that the rate of 2 bonta per und upon lead bul- 
lion was imposed by the same act as e the rate upon lead ore 
14 cents per pound. 

The explanation of this change is afforded by the fact that when 
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those rates wére fixed silver and gold ores, as at the present 
time the case, paid no tax, and that the lead ore, as it was then 
known, meant ores containing lead only, and the average con- 
tents of which did not fall below 75 per cent in weight ofpure 
metal. This fact is matter of history, and that it was acce ted 
by Congress in fixing the rate is obvious, because otherwise Con- 
gress would have imposed a greater rate upon the raw material 
than upon the finished product. The only reasonable intention 
that Congress could have had was to have imposed upon the pure 
metal a rate of taxation equivalent to that imposed upon the 


crude mass. : 

Under the tariffs prior to the McKinley act, and as the result 
of the metallurgical processes which have enabled the owners 
of silver mines to extract lead from silver ores and separate the 
two metals, a controversy arose as to whether any import duty 
was imposed upon ores containing both lead and silver, and as 
to what proportion of the metals in those ores subjected the ore 
to the duty of 14 cents per pound imposed npon lead ores. This 
controversy turned upon the decisions of the question whether 
a given ore was a lead ore or a silver ore. 

It was claimed that all ores containing in weight more lead 
than silver were liable to pay the duty imposed upon lead ores of 
1 cents per pound. It was decided, however, by the Secreta 
of the Treasury in January, 1880, that where the value of the sil- 
ver contained in any ore imported was in excess of the value of any 
other metal contained therein, that the ore was entitled to entry 
free of duty. This decision was followed by another decision of 
ve Secretary in 1883, which, as it relates to both ore and bullion, 

insert: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1383. 

Srr: In 8 to your letter of the 20th instant, you are informed that im- 
ported nat silver, so-called ores of which silver is the element of chief 
value, are exempt from duty under the provision of the “ free list” for silver 
ore. If, however, they are found to contain lead as the element of chief 
value, t would be dutiable at 1} cents per pona as lead ore. 

Base on fo! of silver and lead is fied under the tariff acts in 
accordance with the preponderance in weight of the constituent parts. If 
silver is found to pre erate the bullion would be exempt from duty as 
“silver bullion,” but if lead preponderates it would be dutiable, as lead in 
pigs, bars, etc., at 2 cents per pound. 

Very respectfully, 
H. F. FRENCH, Acting Secretary. 


2 
The question was again raised and decided by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in A t, 1885, in which decision, after re- 
ferring to the letter of the Secretary just quoted, the then Act- 
ing Secretary, Mr. Fairchild, added: 


It will be seen that the classification of such ores de n the ques- 
tion as to which metal is the component of chief value—that is to say. if 
silver is chief value the ore is free from as silver ore, but if lead is 
chief value it is liable to duty at the rate of 1} cents per pound under the 


provisions for lead ore. 

The question was again raised and decided by the Treasury 
Department in January, 1886, following the decisions already 
given. In May, 1888, a resolution was passed by the Senate of 
the United States calling apon the Secretary for information 
relating to this subject, and the answer of the Secretary thereto 
was transmitted to the Senate on the 2lst day of May in that 

ear. The letter of the Secretary was printed, and is known as 
nats Executive Document No. 171, Fiftieth Congress, first 
session. The Secretary says, in answer to that resolution: 


In reply to such resolution, I transmit herewith copies of decisions ren- 
dered by this Department under dates of January 14, 1880, and January 25, 
1886, respectively, which are to the effect that ores containing precious and 
base metals, such as silver and lead, silver and iron, etc., are to be classified 
under the tariff acts in accordance with the rance in value of the 
metals contained therein—that is to say, i ver predominates in value 
they shall be classified under the provisſon of the statute as ores of silver; 
but if, however, lead should predominate in value they shall be classified as 
lead ores, the rule, it is understood, being based upon 


idea that the 
dered it comm: y the ore of that metal. 


The Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate, to which the reso- 
lution of inquiry had been referred, reported to the Senate, by 
Mr. Senator Edmunds, its chairman, on the 5thday of July, 1888. 
The following extract from that report shows how the learned 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary disposed of this ques- 
tion of classification: 

In the case of ores of this 


character, although they contain more lead in 


used 
respect to nicke 
Cc intended to make a dist 


pre 

pas or silver, and were known in com- 

merce as such, and not as lead ores. committee is of opinion, therefore, 

7 — the class of ores herein mentioned are not dutiable under existing 
aws. 


After the accession of Mr. Secretary Windom to the Treasury 
Department, the question was again raised and elaborately dis- 
cussed, and Mr. Windom adhered to the decisions of his pre- 
decessors and the opinion of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. It will thus be seen from this statement that from 1880 
F McKinley bill the decisions 
of the Treasury Department had been uniform upon this ques- 
tion of classification, and had been so often repeated as to create 
anatural and justifiable confidence in the permanency of therule. 
In relianee upon the laws thus established the business of smelt- 
ing silver ores con lead had become a separate industry 
and had grown to Tory ge dimensions. The production of 
lead from the ores in these smelting works has grown from 
20,159 tons in 1873 to 170,000 tons, in round numbers, in 1891. 

The total expenditures in this business, exclusive of the cost, 
of sep tot, gente by the Census Bureau to have been in the 
year 1889 $11,457,367.25. The number of persons employed, ex- 
clusive of the office force, is, upon the same authority, 6,081. 
These statistics, however, are exclusive of the expenditures and 
labor in the State of California and include only the expendi- 
tures and laborjat{the smel works, using a mixture of dry and 
lead-producing silver ores. The number of such works in op- 
eration in the United States in 1890 was stated to be twenty-four, 
exclusive of individual works operated by mine-owners at the 
mines, The capital involved is very large. The exact figures, 
however, are not at hand. This enormous industry has grown 
up in this country under the operation of the law as it stood 
prios to the passage of the McKinley bill. That act introduced 

y legislation an import duty upon the lead contents of silver 
ore and was intended to overthrow the consistent and long- con- 
tinued rule of the Treasury ii AP as applied to these ores 
and under which this industry grown up. 

The bill now under discussion proposes to restore the law to 
the conditions in which it wasduring the years which have seen 
the successful progress of this ceca? i 4 

The exact effect upon the industry of the McKinley bill will be 
appreciated from a brief statement of the method of business 
necessarily pursued by thesmelters, The lead ores of this country 
may be divided into two general classes; first, ores of which galena 
is the type, containing no valuable element other than lead; 
second, ores containing a 2 in valve of lead, and a much 
largor percentage of precious metals principally, if not entirely, 
silver. 

The amount of lead produced in 1889 from the galena or sim- 
ilar ores is 48,099 tons, and that produced from desilverized lead 
128,740. The galena ores are produced in sections of the coun- 
try eastof the Rocky Mountains,while the argentiferous lead ores 
are produced either in the Rocky Mountain regions or brougth 
from Mexico. The products of the two classes of ores do not 
come in com tition, because the argentiferous lead ores are uni- 
versally smelted as a means to the reduction of other silver ores 
which are too refractory to be smelted without a flux. 

The silver ores of this country are divided into two general 
classes, milling oresand smelting ores. The milling ores con- 
tain silver so nearly pure that the precious metal can be extracted 
by mechanical means and without the necessity of fl The 
product of silver by the process of smelting is in value one-half 
or more of the entire production of the country. The smelti 
ores contain silver, in combination with other materials, in su 
condition that it is essential to the extraction of the precious 
metals that the ore should be smelted. The smelting ores-di- 
vide themselves seus into two classes; one known as the dry 
ore, and the other known as a fluxing ore. The dry ore is sore- 
fractory as to commercially be unavailable unless mixed with a 
certain per cent of the fiuxingore. The fluxing ores contain, to- 
gether with the silver, such a mixture of lead, copper, or other 
similar metal that they not only can be smelted themselves but 
they ean be used to mix with the dry ore soas to render that 


ore commercially valuable. the fluxing ores are sil- 
arts tageof at 


ver ores con a 

In condueting the business of the smelting works it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the mixture put into the smelter should 
contain a certain percen of the flux ores commingled with 
the dry ore, in order that the whole mass may be smelted and 
the lead and silver both extracted from the resulting mixture. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the fluxing ore is not entirely or 
even principally valuable for the metal to be extracted from it, 
but it is the instrument used by the smelter to render commer- 
cially valuable the dryore. It is an implement of his trade with- 
out which his business can not go on, and precisely as the use 
of it is made expensive the value of the dry ore to the miner and 
mine-owner is diminished. 

The gentlemen engaged in this business, not being owners of 
mines themselves, are of course carrying it on for a profit, and 
can only reach that profit by charging against the product what- 
ever expense they are put to in producingit. Legislation, there- 


fore, which enhances the cost to the smelter of the fluxing ore, 
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necessarily diminishes the value of the dry ore to the mine-owner 
and the rate of wages which he can afford to pay to the miner. 
The fluxing ore is the ore upon which, by the McKinley bill, is 
placed an 1 th duty, and which is restored to the free list by 
8 ill. s F 3 

is being the condition of this business it is important to con- 
sider what proportion of the silver ores of the country are dry 
ores, and what proportion are fluxing ores. It appears from the 
statistics given to Congress, and gathered by the experts and 
statisticians of the Treasury Department, that of the entire prod- 
uct of fluxing ores in this country, 80 per cent . by 
es ie Aen mines, mostly located in Colorada, Utah, Montana, 
and Idaho, leaving only 20 per cent of these ores to be produced 
by all the rest of the silver mines of the . The number 
oe mines of dry silver ore is stated to be between five and six thou- 
sand. It is obvious that the disproportion between the labor em- 
ployed in the dry silver mines and that employed in the fluxing 
ore mines must be enormous. 

Itis also an ascertained fact that very many mines which, when 
they are opened, produce fluxing ores, as the operations of the 
mine carry it Seeper into the earth, produce only refractory or 
dry ores. This change in the character of the ore is an estab- 
lished fact with regard to many if not most of the silver mines of 
the country which have been opened and worked for a considera- 
ble time, and is a plain indication that similar results may be 
expected from the prosecution of the work in the mines now 
producing fluxing ores. The supply of fluxing ores from Amer- 
ican mines has ceased to be adequate for the demands of the busi- 
ness. This rests not only upon the statement of the smelters 
themselves as made by their representatives to committees in 
Congress, but it is made absolu certain by the fact that even 
with the Mexican fluxing ore co in without payment of duty, 
the owners of fluxing ore were demanding and receiving for it 
more than its actual value. s 

The price of all silver ores at the smelting works has always 
been fixed by actual assay, ascertaining the value of the metallic 
contents of the ore as shipped. The amount paid was an agreed 

rice for the lead and silver contents as thus ascertained, less 
reight and smelting charges. This reasonable and proper ar- 
rangement which gave to the miner and mine-owner the full 
value of his product has, however, owing to the scarcity of flux- 
ing ores undergone a change so that the owner of the fluxing ore 
now receives the value of his ore without paying any or at most 
a nominal smelting charge, and as was inevitable the smelting 
charge to the dry-ore miner has as steadily increased as the 
smelting charge to the flux-ore mine owner has decreased. In 
other words, without any interference such as the McKinley act 
made, and in obedience to natural law, the flux-ore owner has 
been enabled to diminish the value of the product of the dry-ore 
mines, and the capacity of the owners thereof to pay for labor in 
extracting the ore. In support of this statement I submit the 
following affidavit: 


John Williams, be duly sworn according to law, deposes and says: That 
I am 49 years of age, and that I am manager of the Arkansas Valley Smelt- 
t 


8 2 
ducers of Leadville for the entire output of the company's mine, the treat- 


Company at a treat- 
from 5 per cent to 10 
per cent is now charged $9 treatment for meeting, and in January, 1890, the 
Same ore was contracted for by the Arkansas Valley Smelting Company at 
a smelting treatment charge of 8&7 ton. 

Under acontract with the Nisi Prius Company, another of the largest 
Leadville ucers, forthe entire output of the mines, which me sit on April 
20, 1892, the Arkansas Valley Smelting Company charged asmelting treatment 
of #1 all ores containing less t 5 per cent lead and $9.50 treat- 
ment on ores containing 5 to 10 per cent lead. e product from these mines 
Company in Jan- 

was 


nary, 1 per ton 
as against $11 in 1892, and $7 per ton t 89.50 in 1802. 
dated January, 1 and now in force between the Ar- 
0 =< 125 Small Hopon eee Mtt g 
mpany (a very large producer), the er asme charge 
of $9.25 cents per ton, and by a contract dated July 15. „between the same 
parties, the smelting reper to treat the same ore for $8.25 per ton. 
Under a contract dated May 22, 1890, between the Arkansas Valley Smelt- 
ing Company, and the Compromise Mining Company and the Durant Mining 
Company, both of Aspen, Colo., and among the largest producers in that 
camp, the smelt: company to treat the ores containing less than 5 
r cent lead for i per ton, and for ores con from Sto 10 per cent lead. 
perton. Under another contract with the same recently entered 
into, and now in force, the smelting company charge for treating ores con- 
less than 5 per cent lead, $9.50 per ton, and for these ores containing 


from 5 to 10 cent lead, $8.50 per ton. 

The forego: instances, re ting a large tonnage and not in any way 
exceptional prove that the c for treating ores con little or no 
lead has very ly since 1890, viz, from $1.50 to $2.50 per ton, 
thereby deprecia 


the value of these ores, whereas the value of lead flux- 
ing ores has been constantly increasing 


in consequence of their scarcity, un- 
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til in 1891 the charge of treatment of these ores was r than in 1893, 
and uly in 1892 since the closing down of the es in the Coeur 
d'Alene district 


in Idaho, so that the treatment charge in 1892 upon lead ore 
of the Maid and Henriett, the largest 
tween r cent and 30 per cent I 


oducer in Leadville, conta: be- 
was et aged r ton, the same ore 
paying the smelting company in January, 1590, 88. 


per ton treatment 


JOHN WILLIAMS. 
Witness: 
GEO. T. PAGE. 


All changes made before signing. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this lith Saros June, 1892, 
IL. S.] 7 JUDD STEWART, Notary Public. 


Of course if the tax imposed by the McKinley bill is to remain, 
its immediate and necessary effect is to take from the large num- 
ter of owners of mines of dry ore and the still larger number of 
workers in such mines an increasing proportion of the value of 
their ores and their labor, and present it to the relatively small 
number of the owners of mines produeing fluxing ore, and equally, 
of course, they will share no part of this additional and unfair 
profit with the persons actually working the mines. This is no 
matter of prophesy. A large proportion of the fluxing ores now 
produced come from the mines of the Cœur d’Alene section. 

Those mines, notwithstanding this increased profit, have been 
resolutely shut by their owners in the faces of the miners em- 
ployed therein rather than to permit them to share in the addi- 
tional profit. This condition of things has continued now for 
more than a year, and the strife has reached the point where the 
Government of the United States has been compelled to send its 
troops to assist the mine owners in their refusal to share with 
the miners the profits which the legislation of the Government 
of the United States proposes to afford to them. 

The fluxing silver ores of the United States are not to exceed 
25 per cent of the entire product of the silver mines, and from 
the best statistics that can be gathered it requires on the aver- 
age at least 1 ton of fluxing ore to every 2 tons of dry ore in or- 
der to successfully smeltsilverore. It is obvious, therefore, that 

any legislation which enhances the cost of the fluxing ores at the 
smelting works simply diminishes to the same amount the value 
of the dry ores at the same smelter. 

I have gone over thus in detail the conditions affecting the 
business of smelting in this country, and the elements that enter 
into it in the condition in which it was before the passage of the 
McKinley bill; and it seems to me that the facts as thus disclosed 
demonstrate that this particular article is not the proper sub- 
ject for the imposition of an import duty, for the reason that 

th the capital and the labor now engaged in the smelting busi- 
ness, and in the business of mining dry silver ores, are to be seri- 
ously injured by the application of this tax, and that the only 
possible result of the continuance of this duty is to drive out of 
the United States a considerable portion of the smelting business, 
and to deprive the railroads and transportation companies of a 
considerable amount of profitable business. 

It does appear from what occurred, when the McKinley bill 
was under discussion in committee, that it was then prophesied 
to the committee that no good result would come from the im- 
position of this duty to the residents of the United States, but 
that the immediate and certain result would be to increase the 
prosperity of Mexico at the expense of the United States. The 
events thus prophesied have occurred. Since the passage of the 
McKinley bill there have been invested in Mexico in the erec- 
tion of smelting works, American capital exceeding the sum of 
$5,000,000. The reason why this has been done is entirely obvi- 
ous from very simple computation. The average lead contents 
of a ton of Mexican silver ore containing lead is about 500 pounds. 
Upon that tax, whether the ore crosses the border on the cars 
or is landed at some port, is $7.50. 

The freight rate upon a ton of ore to New York City is $11. 
The taxon the lead contents (500 pounds) would be $7.50, making 


the cost at that port $18.50for a ton of material out of which the 


smelter would realize only 450 pounds of pig lead, there being a 
loss of 50 pounds inthe smelting. Four hundred and fifty pounds 
of pig lead can bs shipped from Mexico to New York fora freight 
charge of $1.80, and the tax upon the pig lead would be $9, so 
that the same 450 pounds imported as pig lead costs at the port 
of New York $10.80. 

In other words, the duty as now adjusted precludes the impor- 
tation of silver ores containing lead and makes certain the im- 
portation of pig lead smelted in Mexico by Mexican labor. That, 
as the result of such conditions, there should be a large increase 
in the importation of pig lead is to be expected, and, in fact, has 
occurred. The importation of pis lead from Mexico in J une, 
1890, was practically nothing. By June, 1891, it had arisen to 
2863 tons per month, and by June, 1892, it had arisen to 1,500 
tons monthly. The smelting works in Mexico already estab- 
lished since the ge of the McKinley bill haye recently be- 
gun to run to full capacity, and the capacity of those works is 
stated to be from thirty to forty thousand tons per year. 
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Itis to be observed that from 1862 until the present time, and 
under all forms of tariff, 2 cents per pound is the highest import 
duty which anyone has imposed or suggested should be imposed 
upon pig lead. In order to equalize and make the rate on pig lead 

equate as compared with the rate imposed upon lead ore, the 
duty per pound upon pig lead should be from4to6cents. Lead ore 
containing on the average from only a third to a half of metallic 
lead pays on its lead contents from 3 cents to 44 cents per pound 
at the present rate. In other words, the duty upon lead ore is 
$30 per ton, and as it takes from 2 to 3 tons of lead ore to make 
1 ton of pig lead, the duty upon the lead while in the ore is from 
$60 to $90 per ton, and when out of the ore is $40 per ton, or 2 
cents per pound. 

When to that is added the additional cost in freight of the 
transportation of the ore, over that of the pig lead, itis obvious 
that any “scientific tariff“ would require a rate of duty upon the 
pig lead not less than above stated. The proposition contained 

this bill to put the duty upon the lead contents, and not upon 
the bulk of the lead ore, relieves somewhat this inequality and 
corrects apalpable blunder in the existing schedule. The market 
price of lead—the duty paid—has not averaged above $4.50 for 
some years past. No relief, therefore, which did not look to the 
imposition of a duty of more than 100per cent ad valorem upon 
the pig lead would correct this injustice. 

The attention of the House has been called to the fact that 
notwithstanding the imposition of the present rate of duty the 
amount of silver-fluxing ore increased in the year 1891 over the 
importation in the year 1890. This fact is undeniable, and un- 
explained forms the basis of some argument. An examination 
of the figures, however, shows that the importation of this ore 

racti ceased in the year 1891, except at a single point at 

Paso, Tex., where there was imported in 1890 68,452 tons, and 

in 1891 103,408 tons. Of that importation in 1890 the Kansas 

City Smelting and Refining Company imported 38,698 tons, and 
in 1891 the same company imported 85,613 tons. 

That increased importation by this company is ee by 
the fact of the necessity of that smelting company aa of its in- 
ability to supply itself with fluxing ore from the United States, 
and it is a well known fact that the persons interested in that 
company have established at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, asmelter, 
and have purchased and are the owners of mines and of a rail- 
road from their mines to the main line and are preparing to use 
their plant in Mexico to its full capacity. The ownership of the 
mines and of the railroad has rendered it ible for them to 
continue the shipment of Mexican ores to their Kansas City smelt- 
ing works in competition with their business rivals, who do not 
haye such facilities, but with the completion of their smelting 
works, and the advantage given to the importer of pig lead over 
the unfortunate smelter who brings in the fluxing ore, their im- 
portation will follow the same course as that of others and cease. 

The statement contained in the report of the minority of the 
Committee on Ways and Means upon this bill that the average 
lead content of the Mexican ores is only 17 per cent, and that 
hence they have not the value as fluxing ores claimed for them, is 
misleading, dry silver ore which comes in free has, un- 
der the circumstances above detailed, formed aconsiderable part 
of the importation of ore at El Paso, and as a necessary conse- 
quence has reduced the per cent of lead in the whole mass of 
ores imported. 

It is also to be noted that the minority base their argument 
upon the statement of a Mr. Meyer, who they allege testified 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty-first Con- 
gram that 20 per cent of lead was necessary to flux a ton of ore. 

ithout stopping to call in question the accuracy with which 
they have repeated the statement of Mr. Meyer, the attention of 
the House is called to the fact that by Census Bulletin No. 80 the 
n of lead required to flux a ton of ore is stated to be 

rom 11 to 11.5 per cent. 

Such, Mr, Speaker, are the facts relating to this particular ob- 
ject of taxation, and to the business for which it is used and 
which will be effected by this rate of duty. It is too obvious 
from the facts as thus explained to admit of controversy that 
this is another of the cases in which protection fails to protect. 
There are two certain business consequences resulting to the 
miners from the continuance of this tax: 

First, the value of the production of the dry silver mines of the 
United States will be diminished exactly in proporunn to the 
enhanced price of the fluxing ore, and that erence will be 
taken outof the wages of the miner. 

Second. The business of smelting will be transferred in great 
part to Mexico, and the employment of the miners engaged in 
the mines producing fluxing ores, as well as in those ucing 
dry ores, will be rendered less steady, and necessarily less re- 
munerative. Equally certain is it that the large amount of la- 
bor, as well as the capital invested in the railroads carrying from 
Mexico to the smelters the Mexican ores, will be deprived of that 
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business and of the profits resulting therefrom. If this House is 
to legislate for the benefit of Mexico, and to induce the transfer 
of business heretofore done in the United States to thatcountry, 
and to enhance the steadiness and certainty of employment of 
labor there, this rate of duty should be continued. But if what 
we should seek to accomplish, as our Republican friends insist, 
is to discriminate in favor of our own country and inst other 
countries, then this import duty should be at once abolished. 

This crude material, useful to us for a means of carrying on 
other business and giving employment to a large amount of la- 
bor and capital, is not the proper subject of an import duty 
to raise revenue, for the obvious reason that instead of raising 
revenue it is certain to diminish revenue and simply to prohibit 
traffic. The results which haye come from its imposition dem- 
onstrate that the rate of duty as now established helps nobody 
in this country, disturbs and renders unprofitable business now 
established in our midst, and is so unequal and unskillfully ar- 
ranged as to discriminate against ourselyes and against a raw 
material and in favor of a finished product. 

The duty upon this commodity also fully illustrates either the 
folly or the unfairness of the Republican doctrine of protection 
as assisting labor. All American labor, our Republican friends 
insist, must be protected by import duties against the competi- 
tion with the pauper labor of foreign countries. But, as we have 
shown above, the immediate effect of this duty is to leave the 
majority of the silver-miners engaged in mining dry silver ores 
in active competition with the peon labor of Mexico, and to ex- 
tend protection only to the smaller number of miners engaged 
in mining the argentiferous lead ores, the cost of that protec- 
tion being in the main taken out of the miners operating the dry 
silver mines. If all American labor is to be protected will our 
Republican friends explain why they leave the first class of 
minors without protection and protect only another and a smaller 
class? 


The Tariff—Cost of Protective Tariff Taxation. 
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HON. ALLEN R. BUSHNELL, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 18, 1892. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin 
plate, terne plate, and taggers’ tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of section | of 
an act entitled “An act to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes 

Mr. BUSHNELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The one great living issue before the Ameri- 
can people of to-day is the tariff question. Before that Issue all 
others sink into insignificance. 

Under our tariff laws, within the last thirty yearsover one-half 
of all the vast wealth of this country has been piled up in the hands 
of less than twenty-five thousand individuals. The United States 
of America by the census of 1890 has, in round numbers, 63,000,600 
of population, and $63,000,000,000 worth of property. Less than 
one twenty-five hundredth part of that population owns over 
one-half of all that vast wealth, and they have accumulated it 
for the most part within the last thirty years. 

In 1860 we had thirty-one and one-half millions of population 
and $16,000,000,000 worth of property. Our miilionaires of that 
day could bə counted on the fingers of one hand. Since then, 
our property has increased in amount 847, 000, 000, 000, and less 
than twenty-five thousand individuals have got almost three- 
fourths of that increase. Labor is the only source of wealth. In 
5 origin wealth comes, and comes only from labor. 

e laborers and producers of this country then, within the 
last thirty years, have increased the nation’s wealth by $47,000,- 
000,000; and within that same time almost three-fourths of it has 
been monopolized and gotten away from those who produced it 
and accumulated in the hands of one twenty-five hundredth part 
of our population. 

What nation of the world parallels, or ever has paralleled, that 
result, in the direction of enriching the few at the expense of 
the many? The people earned and produced these vast accumu- 
lations of monopolistic wealth. By and through the most stu- 
pendous jobbery and corruption, profligacy and extravagance, 
they have been given over to be plundered and robbed of their 
8 earnings, through the manipulation and administration of 
our laws. 


HOW HAS THIS BEEN DONE? 
I propose to show that it has been done mainly through the 


operation of our tariff taxation laws, and thatthe remedy is their 
revision and modification on the basis of equal and exact jus- 


tice to all, ial privileges to none.” 
Our Republican politic are accustomed to tell us and the 
peonio, that the tariff is a dry, difficult, and abstruse question, 
to understand, uninteresting, and unprofitable; and that by 
the McKinley act they have fixed up the tariff business about 
right, and it had better be let alone. 
shall try to show that its main peepee are plain, simple, 
and easily understood; how it works; and that the McKinley 
act, now our tariff law, passed by the Fifty-first Congress, is but 
a more perfectly organized system for the scientific plundering 
and robbing of the masses of the people, the producers and labor- 
ers of our country. 
WHAT IS TARIFF TAXATION? 

The tariff was invented some centuries ago as a method of in- 
direct taxation. Its first object was to raise money for govern- 
ment purposes. It is a rate of duty levied upon articles im- 

rted from foreign countries. It is simply a tax or duty imposed 

act of which we are required to pay for the privi- 
lege of buying certain things we need outside of the United 
States. Of course we will not buy any article outside of the 
United States if we can get it cheaper inside. Therefore as to 
articles of home manufacture, tariff taxation is a tax imposed, 
which makes us pay for the privilege of buying, or prevents us 
from buying things we need, in other countries, when but for 
such tax, we could buy them there cheaper than we canat home. 
In other words, it is a tax which compels us to 7 things at 
home at higher prices, when without it we could get them 
abroad at lower prices. 

Now, it makes no difference whether we ourselves go outside 
of the United States and buy what we can get there cheaper, 
and pay the tax or duty on it, for the privilege of doing so, as 
we cross the line coming back, or our merchant of whom we buy, 
does so for us. It all amounts to the same thing. If our mer- 
chant orders our goods for us from abroad, he pays the tax or 
duty on them at the custom-house in New York, or at such other 

lace as they enter the United States, and we pay it back to 
Bim, as a part of the price of the goods, when we get them from 


im. 

And it makes no difference how many hands they pass through 
from the importer, the first buyer abroad, before they reach us. 
Each sui purchaser pays that tariff tax or import duty as 
a part of the price of the goods. Each previous purchaser gets 
that tax back from the succeeding purchaser to whom he sells, 
until finally the last purchaser, the one who buys and uses up the 
goods, the consumer, pays it all. 

No matter whether the consumer knows it, or anything issaid 
aboutit when he buys the goods; unless they are sold at a loss 
the consumer pays the tariff tax or duty on them whenever he 
buys imported goods. : 

During all the centuries this species of taxation has been in 
yogue nobody ever disputed this proposition, I think, until quite 
recently some unscrupulous politicians have undertaken to den 
it. They say boldly a tariff is not a tax. The honest and well- 
informed among them, however, will admit that they only mean 
this: that under some circumstances a tariff is nota tax. And 
this is true. 

It is clear, that whatever is produced and sold in this country 
cheaper than it is elsewhere, will not be imported into this coun- 
try tosell. We will not order that kind of goods from abroad. 
It is only on imported goods that a tariff tax is levied., There- 
fore, alaw imposing a tariff or duty on articles which we can 
buy cheaper here than we can abroad, and which will therefore 
not be imported into this country, will be not only no tax at all, 
bas an absolutely dead letter. It will do nobody any harm or 

‘ood. 
2 I have said that the original Al alti of a tariff tax was toraise 
a revenue to pay governmental expenses. When levied on arti- 
cles not produced in this country, such as tea, coffee, spices, and 
the like, it does that, pure and simple, and nothing more. 

But when it is levied on articles manufactured in this country, 
which we can buy abroad cheaper than we can in the United 
States, then it enables our home manufacturers to make us pay 
them, nearly or quite as much for their like articles of manu- 
facture, if they be articles that we must have, as we can buy them 
for abroad, with that tariff tax added. In other words, our home 
manufacturer of such tariff-taxed articles, may collect that tax 
from us, when we buy that article of him. In such case the Gov- 
ernment does not get a cent of revenue, and we are taxed for the 
benefit of that home manufacturer. 

Protection against foreign competition is thus given to our 
home manufacturers. We must pay a tax for the privilege of 
buying their kinds of goods abroad. They can therefore sell us 
ond goods at higher prices, and make out of us increased 
profits. 

This is what is meant by a protective“ tariff. It is simply a 


way of enabling manufacturers to compel us to them a bonus 
for carrying on their business in this country. oy. 


EXAMPLE OF HOW IT WORKS, 


Here is a familiar illustration of how it works, Suppose @ 
Philadelphia man manufactures all the hats made in thiscountry, 
and makes a hat at a cost of labor and material that enableshim 
to sell it for 81 and make a fair profit. A Frenchman in Paris 
makes precisely the same kind of ahat at thesame cost, and sells 
it at the same price. If I-buy a hat from the Philadelphia man 
he gets the profit. If I order a hat from the Frenchman he gets 
the profit and I pay the freight to bring my hat home. The 
Philadelphia man now has the advantage of that freight over 
the Frenchman in selling; hats to us here,in thishome market. 
But that Frenchman buys our shiploads of pork which we have 
more of than we can use or sell at home, and he trades us his 
hats for our surplus pari at a better price than we can get forit 
athome. Ourporkshipsare coming back empty, and the freight 
on the Frenchman’s hats is practically W We naturally 
i a good many hats of that Frenchman. 

This does not suit the Philadelphia man. He wants to make 
bigger profits, and wants himself to sell all the hats that are sold 
in this country. How shall he doit? Suppose he can make us 
pay something for the privilege of buying that Frenchman’s hat, 
and so make us pay for it more than it is worth, if we buy it. 

But it will never do to propose that directly. We, the peo- 
per vote and rule this country, and ‘‘ we” will never stand it. 

ut he contrives a plan to do that very thing indirectly. 

He goes to Uncle Sam, and says 
is trading here and selling his hats in my-home market, where I 
pay taxes and he does not, and he is ing money out of this 
country, and I want protection. Now, you need revenue. Su 
pore you make a law that for every hat that Frenchman se 

to this country he shall pay you $1. That will put money in 
your Treasury and protect my home market.” 

Uncle Sam says, ‘‘ Well, you are a sharp fellow. That looks 
likea good scheme. I will doit.” And forthwith alaw is made 
that sach one of that Frenchman’s hats shall pay a tariff duty of 
$1 when it is brought into the United States. 

Now, whatis the situation? If I buy that Frenchman’s hat 
now I must pay $2 for it; $1 to the Frenchman in Paris and $1 
to Uncle Sam at his custom-house. How about the Philadel- 
pe man selling us his hats now? Will he continue to sell us 

hats at $1 each? Not much. We must have hats, and his 
hats are just as good as the Frenchman's which now cost us $2. 
Now, the Philadelphia man can charge us $2 each for his hats, 
and $1 of that is increased profits which he is able to make us 
pay him by reason of that $1 tariff tax on the Frenchman's hats. 

ow, if the Philadelphia man wants to sell about all the hats 
sold in this country, he has a margin of $1 extra profits upon 
which to undersell the Frenchman. Suppose he puts the price 
of his hats at $1.90 each, just 10 cents under what we must pay 
for the Frenchman’s hat, the tariff then protects him t 
the competition of that Frenchman in selling me a hat, at a cost 
to me of 90 cents if I buy the Philadelphia man’s hat, and ata 
cost to me of $1 if I buy the Frenchman’s hat; and if I bu the 
Frenchman’s hat, Uncle Sam gets $1 taxes of my money, Dut if 
i buy the Philadelphia man's hat, he gets 90 cents increased 
profits of my money, and Uncle Sam gets nothing. 

If under these circumstances, six men out of seven will prefer 
to buy the Philadelphia man’s hat while only one in seven will 
buy the Frenchman's hat, then while the Government is collecting 
$1 into its Treasury by tariff taxation on these French hats, it 
enables the Philadelphia man to make out of the ple of this 
country extra or increased profits to the amount of six times 90 
cents, or $5.40, 

If the rate of protective tariff taxation is fixed so high that we 
can not afford to buy any of that tariff-taxed article abroad, then 
we-will not import any of that article into this country; and this 
kind of a protective tariff is what makes a prohibitory“ tariff. 

If a protective tariff isso low as to permit us still to buy abroad 
some of the articles upon which it is levied, then the Government 
will get revenue on what we do buy abroad, and the protected 
manufacturer at home may get from us increased profits on his 
protected manufactures which we buy of him. 

A prohibitory tariff on articles of home manufacture, stops us 
absolutely from buying those articles abroad. It puts nothing 
into the but it enables our home manufacturers to sell 
us those articles of their make, at prices regulated only by com- 
petition vag ee 

Experience shown us that under a protective tariff those 
manufacturers are liable to form trusts and combines or consoli- 
dated corporations among themselves, and put up the prices on 
their protected goods as high as the market will bear. That is, 
oar agree among themselves what prices they shall all sell 
us their goods at, and then those prices we are compelled to pay 
them or do worse. 


y good uncle, that Frenchman 
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ITS OPERATION. 

The operation of protective-tariff taxation, then, is this: 

A prohibitive tariff gives to our home manufacturers of the 
goods on which it is levied a monopoly of, or the exclusive right 
tosell, those goodsin this country at their own prices. 

If not so high as to be prohibitory, a protective tariff enables 
our home manufacturers of such Epoa as it is levied upon, to 
sell us their like goods at increased profits in proportion as the 
tariff on that kind of goods is high or low. It restrains foreign 
competition, and to that extent gives them a monopoly of our 
home market for that kind of goods, to increase their profits. 

All real protective tariff operates as a grant of special privi- 
lege or a monopoly, to the home manufacturers of the articles 
upon which it is levied. Its declared purpose is to restrain, or 
entirely keep out, foreign competition as to that kind of goods. 
Its object is, and can only be, to enable our home manufacturers 
to make bigger profits on their protected goods which they sell 
to us. 


HOW 25,00 INDIVIDUALS CAME TO OWN HALF OF ALL THE PROPERTY IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 


How much has tariff taxation cost this country during the last 
thirty years? 

An answer to this question clearly requires us to find out the 
answers to two other questions. 

1. What amountof tariff taxes or ‘‘ customs revenue ” or duties 
on imported articles, which all mean the same thing, has been 
collected during those thirty years and gone into the United 
States Treasury? 

2. What has been the amount of increased profits which the 
protected home manufacturers have been able to collectfrom us 
on their protected goods which they have sold us during that 
time, and which has gone into their capacious kets? 

These two sums then added together will be the total cost of 
our tariff taxation for that thirty years. 

The amount of tariff taxes or ‘‘ customs revenue” collected 
into the United States Treasury during that time is found in the 
last Statistical Abstract of the United States No. 14, prepared 
by the Bureau of Statisties, page 14. By adding up the column 
back to 1862 we find the amount to be $5,175,972,313.83. Over five 
billion dollars of tariff taxes actually received into the United 
States Treasury during that period. 

To find out the whole cost to this country of that tariff taxa- 
tion we must now add to this sum the increased profits which 
our protected home manufacturers have made out of us, through 
being thereby enabled to sell us their protected goods at higher 
prices. Let me again explain how it is that a protective tariff 
enables home manufacturers to make increased profits. 

By law we make our importing merchants, who buy their goods 
of foreign manufacturers, pay these tariff taxes on them for the 

rivilege of edge ed those goods into this country to sell to us. 
en they sell those goods to us here, they must charge us their 
original cost with this tariff tax added toit; otherwise they will 
lose money. This enables our home manufacturers to sell their 
goods of the same kind to us, at nearly or quite an equally high 
price. The tariff tax on imported goods, thus protects our home 


manufacturers against our people being permitted to pa goods 
abroad uneapa an the price at which they wish to sell us at 
home their like goods, and enables them to compel us to pay 


them increased profits on their goods, just in proportion to the 
amount of tariff on that kind of goods. 

That is just what the home manufacturers want this protection 
for. This helps them toward monopolizing our home market. 
Without this, protection is nothing to them. 

How much are these increased profits so paid by the people of 
this country to monopolist home manufacturers, by reason of 
this tariff taxation? Experts and statisticians tellus that for 
2 dollar paid and going into the Government Treasury by 
tariff taxationwe have paid from $3 to $5 increased profits to these 
protected home manufacturers. 

Taking the middle estimate, $4, as correct, and four times 
$5,175,972,313.83 equals $20,703,889,255.32; and these two sums 
added together give us the stupendous amount of $25,879,861,- 
. billion dollars, as the total cost to the 
people of this country of tariff taxation during the last thirty 
years. 

Take the higher estimate, $5, increased profits to the home 
manufacturers for each dollar collected into the Treasury by the 
protective tariff we have had, which estimate many well-informed 
people believe is too low, and it gives us $31,055,833,882.98 as the 
total cost of tariff taxation to this country during the last thirty 
years; an amount surprisingly hear to one-half of the present 
value of all the property in this country, which is $63,000,000,- 
000, as kiven by Census Superintendent Porter in his Philadel- 
paa speech May 30 last, and one-half of which one twenty-five- 

undredth part of our ulation now own. 

And even this is not the, whole burden of Federal taxation 
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which has rested upon our people; 84,777, 874,912.96 of internal 
revenue and other taxes have been collected into the Treasury 
since June 30, 1866, after the close of the war. 

Add this to the total cost of tariff taxation for the last thirty 
years, and we have $35,833,708,795.94 as the cost of Federal tax- 
ation within that period. 


COST TO A SINGLE COUNTY OF PROTECTIVE TARIFF TAXATION. 


Who has paid these tariff taxes? Let no community, no citi- 
zen who has lived as well and consumed as much as the aver- 
age individual in the United States, including 8,000,000 negroes 
down South, poor whites and paupers in our cities and in the 
country, imagine that they have escaped payment of afull share 
of these taxes. They have paid it by littles and generally with- 
out knowing it, but it has been paid and by them, just as surely 
as they have paid other taxes to their town and city treasurers. 

Let us make a practical application and inquire as to how much 
tariff taxation cost a single county, say Dane County, Wis., last 
year, and make it exactly. 

Statistical Abstract No. 14, on page 14, shows the amount of 
tariff taxes actually collected last year to have been $219,522,- 
205.23. Divide that by 62,622,250, the total population of the 
United States by the census of 1890, and we find the amount of 
that tax per capita, or for each individual of that i popalauon, is 
$3.34. For each 1,000 of population it was $3,340. For each 10,000 
of population it was 833,400. For the 59,578 inhabitants, Which 
is the population of Dane County, it was $198,990.52. And that 
amount of tariff taxes was collected into the United States Treas- 
ury last year from the people of Dane County, and was paid by 
them last year, just as surely as it is certain that they lived as 
well and consumed as much as the average inhabitants of all sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Maopo that $198,990.52 by 4 and add in the multiplicand, and 
we have $994,972.60 as the total cost of tariff taxation to Dane 
County last year, including the amount paid by them of increased 
profits to the protected manufacturers, on the basis of only $4 in- 
creased profits to them for each $1 collected into the United States 
Treasury. 

Multiply 83.34 by the number of inhabitants of any town, city, 
county, or State, and we shall get the amountof these tariff taxes 
paid by them that went into the United States Treasury last 
year. Multiply that product by 4 and add in the multiplicand, 
and you will have the total cost of tariff taxation to that com- 
munity last year, if they pay an ayerage amount of these taxes 
with all the people of the United States, and the experts and sta- 
tisticians are correct as to the amount of incre: profits paid 
to the protected manufacturers, for each dollar of tariff taxes 
collected into the United States Treasury. 

I have N how the protective-tariff principle works 
when prohibitory and as applied to the manufacture of hats. It 
works the same way as to all the about four thousand articles 
of home manufactures which it protects; and without this there 
is and can be, no such thing as a protective tariff. 

It is clear that a protective tariff, while it is collecting taxes 
for the Government, enables home manufacturers to collect in- 
creased profits from the . in some proportion, and it is 
probable that the proportion of 5 to 1 is about correct. 

And if correct, the conclusion is inevitable that the total cost 
to this country of tariff taxation during the last thirty years has 
not been less than the sum of $31,055,833,882.98. 

Is it any wonder that twenty-five thousand individuals now 
own one-half of all the property in this country? Who will ques- 
tion the necessity of relief to this people from such burdens as 
these, or even the half of such burdens? 

Of course, the present possession of one-half of all the wealth 
of this country by twenty-five thousand individuals is not to be 
wholly attributed to protective-tariff taxation. They or their 
ancestors had some of that wealth thirty years ago to begin with. 
Some of it has been acquired by other means; and some increased 
pors exacted by aid of the protective tariff have been spent in 

ving and for luxuries; but the living expenses and luxuries of 
those few twenty-five thousand, large as they sometimes are, do 
not on the whole make much impression on their enormous in- 
comes. They go right along increasing their vast accumula- 
tions; and the chief means by which they do it is the increased 
profits which they are enabled to collect from the people of this 
country, by reason of protective-tariff taxation. 

CORROBORATIVE PROOFS. 

Strong corroborative proof that the accumulation of these vast 
amounts of monopolistic wealth in the hands of afew, is mostly to 
be attributed to protective-tariff taxation, is further found in the 
following facts: 

Census Superintendent Porter, in his memorial day address 


at Philadelphia in May last, tells us that in 1860 the total capital 
invested in manufactures in this country was about 81,000, 000,000, 
and that in 1890 it was about $4,500,000,000, an increase of 350 
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per cent; that the value of the manufactured products in 1860 
was less than $2,000,000,000 per year, and that in 1890 it was $8,- 
500,000,000, an increase of 425 per cent. 

In 1860 the value of the manufactured product was double the 
whole 5 ter invested in manufacturing, and in 1890 it was nearly 
so. Doubtless the exact figures, which have not yet been fully 
compiled for 1890, would make it quite so. 

By the census of 1880 (see Compendium, page 928), the total 
capitalinvested in manufactures was 82,790, 272,608, and the value 
of the manufactured products per year was $5,369,579, 191. The 
value of the products was over 190 par cent of the total capital 
invested. 

It may bs said that the cost of labor and material in manufac- 
turing is great, and that these should ba deducted to ascertain 
the real profits of manufacturers. But deduct thess from the 
total value of the manufactured products, as given in the cen- 
sus of 1880, cost of labor, $947,953,795, and cost of material, $3,396,- 
823,549; total, $4,344,777,344; and it leaves 81,024, 801, 847 as the 
net profits of ths manufacturers of the United States for the 
beng 1879, the year whose products are given in the census of 


This is 365 per cent net profits per year upon that $2,790,272,- 
606 capital then investedin manufacturing. And1879 was doubt- 
less an average of the last thirty years. 

Thess yearly net profits of $1,024,801,847, which have un- 
doubtedly been largely increased since 1879, multiplied by the 
last thirty years will come very near to making up the $31,500, 
000,000, one-half ofall the property of this country, which twenty- 
five thousand individuals now own. 

Did these protected gentlemen need to make bigger profits 
out of the people of this country? 


DIVIDENDS OF MANUFACTURERS. 


The dividends paid by New England manufacturing companies 
for twelve years, 1871 to 1882 inclusive, show the immense profits 
of manufacturers. Lappend a table of them (Appendix No.1) taken 
from the American Almanac for 1884, page 24, 8 by Ains- 
worth R. 5 Republican Librarian of Congress. They 
range from 3 up to 75 per cent, and 8140. Some companies, owing 
toaccidents, bad management 3 freezing outsmallstock- 
holders, or other causes, dec no dividends for some years. 
But the big, steady dividends of the well-managed companies, 
and the extra dividends shown in the foot-notes, indicate the 
great profits of the business. 

And it is well known, too, that these dividends are often made 
on watered stock, like the United States Cutlery Company,which 
was formed by the consolidation of four cutlery factories. They 
came before the McKinley committee of the last Congress and 
said their combined capital and investment was $400,000. They 
wanted higher tariff protection against foraign cheap-labor com- 
petition, and said they would have to shut up shop if they did 
not get it. They, like all the other manufacturers, got what 
they wanted. Now, they are out with a prospectus proposing 
to sell their plant, in which they put their capital stock at$1,600,- 
000, and show that for over three years their net profits have 
been largely in excess” of 8 per cent dividends on $800,000 
preferred stock, and the amount available for dividends in 1891 
was $131,500.” The profits of 1892, including new works now in 
operation, they say may be fairly estimated to be not less than 
sufficient to pay 8 per cent on the preferred stock and 15 per 
cent on the common stock.” And these statements are the re- 
port of ‘‘chartered accountants” made from an examination of 


their books. = 
WHO PAYS THESE PROFITS? 


Who pays these enormous monopoly profits? There isnobody 
but the people of the United States to pay them. It is out of 
them, and nobody else, that the bonus to manufacturers, exacted 
by a protective tariff, comes, and it can come from nobody else. 

That the people of the United States d these net profits, 
amounting to over a billion dollars, for the year 1879, is proven 
toa demonstration by the fact that these protected manufac- 
turers sold practically all of their goods manufactured that year 
in this country. Of all the upwards of five billion dollars’ worth 
of goods whic. 5 in 1879, they only exported 
about 2 per cent of them to other countries. 

Here are the exact figures: 


Leaving the amount they sold to our people 85, 252, 563, 462 


All this $5,252,563,462 worth of their protected manufactures 
hades 3 to our people here at home, and they paid the profits 
on them. 

The exports from the United States of the manufacturers’ por 
ucts have been in about the same proportion for many years back. 


I append a table tappona No. 2) taken from the United States 
Statistical Abstract No. 14, page 190, showing them exactly. 

Nobody can deny these figures. 

They show that the net profits of the protected monopolists 
have been made every year out of the people of this country. 
When their yearly products were eight and a half billion dollars 
their exports were less than 2 per cent of that product, and the 
proportion of their net profits paid by anybody else than the peo- 
ple of the United States Omal not possibly have amounted to 
one-half of 1 pər cent. 

And so the people of this country have been paying these pro- 
tected manufacturers over a billion dollars net profitevery year 
and that was not enough, and they got that amount increase 
by the McKinley act. 

MANUFACTURERS’ PROFITS FIGURED ON LESS THAN ONE-HALF THE PER 
CENT OF THEIR PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

Let us figure the cost of the protective tariff to the people of 
this country in another way. 

We have seen that by the census of 1880 the amount of manufac- 
tured products of 1879sold our people by the manufacturers, after 
deducting all their exports was 85,252,563, 462. 

The average rate of all our tariff or duty on dutiable imports 
wus then 44.87 per cent. (See Statistical Abstract 14, page 18.) 
What per cent of profits did this enable those protected manu- 
facturers to make outof us on that over five billion dollars’ worth 
of their protected manufactures, which we bought of them that 
year? 

We understand how it is that a protective tariff enables the 
protected manufacturers to make increased profits on their goods 
which they sell to us. They can at once add that tariff, or a large 
per cent of it, to the price of their protected manufactures. Sup- 
pose that they increased their . one-half of the 44.87 per 
cent of tariff protection, which the law gave them the peviege 
of collecting out of us, or say only 20 per cent, that would make 
$1,050,512,692.40 of the people's earnings that those manufactur- 
ing monopolists got out of us in 1879, by reason of the protective 
tariff laws; and that protective tariff was put on to enable them 
to do that. 

How was it by the census of 1870? ; 

ane Compendium of the Tenth Census, page 929, tells us that 
the— 


Total value of manufacturers’ produets for the 
OED ISOD WOR =. $4, 232, 325, 442 

The part of them exported was (Statistical Ab- 
90) 68, 279, 764 


stract 14, page 1 
Leaving the amount sold to our own people 4, 164, 045, 678 


The average rate of tariff on dutiable imports was then 47.08 
per cent (Statistical Abstract 14, page 17). Suppose we figure 
the increased profits which the protected monopolist manufac- 
turers were enabled to collect out of us for that year, by reason 
of this protective-tariff taxation, at only 20 per cent, leaving 
them a margin of over 27 per cent protection on which to keep 
away foreign competition, and it makes their increased profits 
which we paid them for the year 1869, the sum of $832,809,135.60. 

And the net profits of those manufacturers in that over four 
billion dollars’ worth of their products of 1869 which they sold 
in this country, figured as we figured them for 1879, make a still 
larger sum. 


The capital they then had invested in manufac- 
SGOT WAGs. ety anesthe esd anges ease ae 
The total manufactured products of 1869 were 
The total of wages paid by them 
PPT 8775, 584, 343 
Value of materials 2, 488, 427, 242 3, 264, 011, 585 


Which deducted, leaves the manufacturers’ net 
profits for the year 1869 the sum o $968, 313, 857 


This is 45.7 per cent net profit on the capital invested; and to 
ascertain it the total labor cost and cost of all materials is first 
deducted. 

Thess figures can not be disputed. Both computations show 
that the net profits of the protected manufacturers actually 4 
by the people of this country for that year were nearly a billion 
Ai dollars. We have seen that those net profits were $1,024,- 
801,847 for the year 1879. They have been increasing since then, 
and have undoubtedly averaged considerably over a billion of 
dollars a year for the last thirty years. ö 
AMOUNT OF MANUFACTURERS’ NET PROFITS PAID BY DANE COUNTY, WIS. 

The protected manufacturers’ net profits on their $5,369,579,- 
191 worth of gocds, practically all of which they sold our peo- 

le and so all of which net profits we paid them, were $1,024,- 

1,847, as we have seen by the census of 1880. How much was 
that per capita for each of the inhabitants of the United States? 


—— — —ͤ—— ö ͥ——t eee eee 


$2, 118, 208, 769 
4, 232, 325, 442 
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was $1,568; in Connectvut it was $1,368} in Rhode Island, $1,519; 


We then had less than 51,000,000 of ulation. That makes 
a little over $20 each for all our inhabitants that we paid the 
manufacturers in net profits that year. Itwas $1,064,660 for the 
53,233 inhabitants of Pane County in 1880. Itis over a million 
dollars for each successive year; and it closely corresponds with 
and corroborates my estimate of the total cost of tariff taxation 
to the people of Dane County last year, which was $994,972.60 on 
the basis of $4, paid in increased profits to the protected manu- 
facturers, for each $1 collected into. the Government Treasury 
by protective tariff taxation. 

FARMING PROFITS. 

What have been the profits of the farming business during 
those thirty years? Agriculture is the great original wealth- 
producing occupation the world over. Compared with it, all 
others count little. Were it not for the farmers we would all 
starve, and the manufacturers would have nobody to sell to; no- 
bedy out of whom to make profits. 

The Compendium of the Census of 1880, pages 684-5, shows the 
capital then invested in the farming business in this country to 
have been as follows: a 
Invested in fr m —“ 
Invested in farming implements and machinery - 
Invested in live stock nenin a 


$10, 197, 096, 776 
406, 520, 055 
1, 500, 384, 707 


12, 104, 001, 538 


Value of all farm productions (sold, consumed, 
Funn encase ae ese 
Only two items of farming expense account 

are given. They are: 

Cost of building and repairing fences, 

9 enone pa ASE EAE $77, 763, 473 

Cost of fertilizers purchased, 1879__. 28, 586, 397 


$2, 212, 540, 927 


106, 349, 870 


Value of net farm products as far as given 2, 106, 191, 057 


No cost of labor to raise these products is given, or other ex- 
penses for material. These items were carefully ascertained 
and deducted from the total value of the manufacturer's prod- 
ucts to get at their exact net profits. The farmers must esti- 
mate these expenses in their business for themselves. If we call 
them 10 per cent (and everybody knows the labor cost of raising 
crops is much greater), it took over half the net value of all their 
farm products for the year 1879 to pay the $1,024,801,847 net 
profits which the protective tariff enabled the manufacturers to 
exact in bonuses paid to them for that year. The rest was kindly 
left to the farmers to live on, pay their other taxes, and raise 
more crops to keep on dividing with the protected monopolist 
manufacturers. The latter are too wise not to leave the farmer 
goose sufficient to keep fat enough to lay more golden eggs for 
them. 

LOCATION OF MANUFACTURES AND WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Where are the great protected manufacturing establishments 
of the United States located, and where is the great mass of their 
vast wealth? 

The manufacturers’ products of 1879 were worth 85, 369, 579, 191 
Of these New England produced $1, 106, 158, 303 


New York produced - , 080, 696, 596 
New Jersey produced 254, 380, 
Pennsylvania produced 744, 818, 445 
Ohio produced „298, 390 
3, 534, 351, 970 


Leaving manufactures produced in all the rest 
of the United States in 1879 $1, 835, 227, 221 
(See Compendium of Census of 1880, page 928.) 

In other words, the little New Fhgland States and these four 
other Northeastern States, in 1879 made nearly twice as many 
manufactured products as all the rest of the States and Territo- 
ries put together. And to the protected monopolist manufac- 
turers in those States, have gone the same proportion of the enor- 
mous profits the people have so long paid and are now paying 
as the cost to them, of protective-tariff taxation. 

In these manufacturing States the protected few, as arule, are 
the ones who have the wealth. The masses of the people there 
help to pay them these great profits, just as do the massesof the 
people in the other States. 

WEALTH PER CAPITA IN MANUFACTURING AND FARMING STATES, 

The wealth per individual in the great manufacturing States 
as compared with the agricultural States,is still further cor- 
roborative proof of the means through which the property of 
this country has been so largely piled up in the hands of the 


few. 
In 1889 the average wealth of each person in Massachusetts 
XXIII— 32 
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New York, $1,499; New Jersey, $1,267; and in Pennsylvania, 


$1,25 

The average wealth of each person in Alabama in 1889 was $299; 
in Mississippi, $286; in South Carolina, $297; in North Carotina, 
$319; in Arkansas, $307, and in the South generally about $400. 

The Western and Northwestern States averaged about $700 to 
$800 to each person. Some of them are getting quite largely into 
protected manufacturing. But there, as in the East, while it 
makes millionaires of the few, the many are becoming impover- 
ished, or at the best only just about holding their own. 

The great regions of mining and agriculture combined, Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Slope and the mountain States, seem to have 
thriven wonderfully, notwithstanding the high protective tariff. 
Enormous as has been the cost of tariff taxation to them in com- 
mon with the rest of us, their capacity for paying it has been 
greater. I append a table (Appendix No. 3) showing the valua- 
tion of the property of each State and Territory, and the average 
amount ‘‘psr capita” for each person by the censuses of 1880, 
1870, 1860, and 1850. This table is taken from Spofford’s Ameri- 
can Almanac for 1889, page 21. He has published nons later. 

If any have heretofore doubted the cause of this vast concen- 
tration of property into the hands of the few; let them examine 
and study this table and observe the steady and increasing flow 
of wealth into the manufacturing States since 1860 and be con- 
vinced. If any still doubt let them compare the even and gen- 
eral increase in wealth in all the States from 1850 to 1860 with 
its concentrated flow into the manufacturing centers after that 
time. Examine especially the columns showing the average 
wealth of each individual in the several States, headed Per 
capita.” These are most easily compared. 

The census of 1890 is not yet sufficiently completed to furnish 
these figures for that year. Census Bulletin No. 192, issued June 
4, 1892, on page 4, undertakes to give the comparative total and 
per capita wealth of the several States in 1 That bulletin, 
as a rule, considerably decreases the wealth of the manufactur- 
ing States and increases that of the icultural States, as com- 
pared with the census of 1880. What business that bulletin has 
to co doctor or change the census of 1880, is not therein stated or 
referred to, and I do not know. Spofford’s Almanac is correct, 
a3 shown by the census of 1880, volume 7, page 13. 

This bulletin, however, gives the assessed valuation of all our 
property in 1880, which prorybody knows is much less than its real 
value, and the average of assessed wealth per capitain the United 
States, and in each State for that year. These figures agree with 
all our other evidence that an undue mass of the wealth of the 
country is concentrated in the great manufacturing centers. 

The average assessed valuation per capitain all the United 
States in 1890, is given at $394.04. 

In the North Atlantic States, which are the New England 
peaks and New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, it is 

In the South Atlantic States, which are the coast States from 
Delaware to Florida, inclusive, it is only $241. 

In the North Central States, which are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, it is only $336.37. 

In the South Central States, which are Kentucky, Tennessee 
8 Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, it is only 

215.59. 

By that bulletin the wealth of the great manufacturing centers 
in the Northeast is so great as to raise the average assessed valu- 
ation pee capita of that whole region 55 per cent above the average 
wealth per capita of all the inhabitants of the United States, 
81 per cent above that of the inhabitants of the North Central 
States, and 267 per cent above the average wealth of the inhab- 
itants of the South Atlantic and South Central States. 

HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF IS WHAT IS THE MATTER. 

All these proofs point to the same one and inevitable conclu- 
sion, viz: That the high protective tariff which has been the 
steady and constant policy of the Republican party ever since 
1862, has been chiefly instrumental in piling up one-half of all 
the property of this country in the hands of twenty-five thou- 
sand individuals since that time. 

The asserticn by the New York Tribune, that it has made a 
count of the millionaires in the United States, and finds there 
are only 4,047 of them, has little bearing. Nobody ever supposed 
the number of millionaires was 25,000. If it were, the large 
number of them worth from two, three, five,and so on up to 
hundreds of millions would leave very little property in the 
country for the three-fourths, one-half, and one-fourth million- 
aire men, or anybody else. : 

Thecalculation of Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, of New York, pub- 
lished in the Forum, by which he arrives at the conclusion that 
24,600 persons own one-half of all the property in the United 
States, and says, This estimate is very far below the actual 
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truth,” has never yet been attempted to be disproven by any- 


thing worthy the pretense of being facts and figures. 

But if that conclusion could be completely disproven that 

would in no wise affect the fact that the yearly net profits of the 
rotected manufacturers made out of our people in 1879 were 
1,024, 801,847, and in 1869 $968,313,857, as shown by the figures 
of the census reports of 1880 and 1870, and that the average net 
profits of those same protected manufacturers made out of our 
ple for the last thirty years has undoubtedly been over a bil- 
Hon of dollars every year. If that has not made them quite all 
millionaires yet it is not the fault of the people who have surely 
paid them those enormous profits. Or if they have given some 
of their surplus millions to their children, or divided up some 
of them with their agents and attorneys in office, or out of of- 
fice, and made them millionaires too, all thus becoming million- 
aires, are none the less made so out of the fruits of the robber 
harvest of tariff protection wrested from the laborers and pro- 
ducers of this country. It is idle toassume, as does the Tribune 
in its list of millionaires, that the banker or capitalist who has 
put his money into manufacturing as the most profitable invest- 
ment he could find is not to be counted as ma money in a 

protected industry. 
THE GREAT FARMER WHALE SHOULD NOT FOOL WITH TUBS THROWN TO 

HIM WHILE THE MONOPOLISTS GET HIS BLUBBER. 

Most of the other causes of complaint put forward by agitators 
against our present financial ills and evil tendencies, existed be- 
fore as well as since 1862. The great and far-reaching change 
has been in our high protective-tariff policy. Great effort has 
constantly been made and is yet being made, to distract the at- 
tention of the people from the real cause of their financial troubles 
and distress. Some of these efforts are honest and well meant. 
Others of them are but tubs cunningly thrown to the great farmer 
whale, -to distract his attention and fool him, to enable the mo- 
nopolists to get his blubber. 

here is and has been more or less just cause of complaint 
against the demonetization of silver, high rates of interest, 
scarcity of money, cost of railroad transportation, adulteration 
of food products, and reduction of prices of farm produce through 
speculation in options and futures; but these, and all other causes 
combined, are of little weight as com d with the stupendous 
robberies of the protective-tariff policy that has been enforced 
during that y years, and was made more protective by the 
McKinley act 


IF TRUE THAT PRICES HAVE NOT INCREASED UNDER THE M'KINLEY ACT, 
WHAT OF IT?—REASONS WHY THEY SHOULD NOT. 


But we are told by the Republicans that the increased protec- 
tion given the manufacturers by the McKinley act has not in- 
creased the prices of their protected manufactures. Sup 
this is true, for the pur of the argument. What did they 

et that higher protection for? There was no earthly reason 
foe it, except to enable them to put up their prices; and if they 
have not increased their prices, why have they not done so? 

There may be sufficientreason. When the McKinley bill passed 
the Senate, Senator SHERMAN admonished the manufacturers 
whose protection was thereby increased, that they should not make 
use of lt to form trusts and combines among themselves and put 
up their prices on what they sold our people, but that they should 

to competing like good fellows among themselves and keep 
their prices down; and, if they did not do so, he would be as ready 
to vote for the repeal of the law which gave them that higher pro- 
tection, as he was then to vote for it. And the people of this 
country, too, by the sweeping Democratic victories of 1890, served 
notice on these protected monopolists that their robber privileges 
were in danger, and that they were to be fooled with, cajoled, 
and deceived no longer. 

If you catch a burglar who has just blown open your safe and 
is reaching for your valuables, will you let go the drop you have 
on him and lower your shotgun, because he has not yet taken 

our money, and protests that his industry is a purely benevo- 
Tent one, prosecuted wholly for your benefit? 
And besides, ever since March 3, 1891, an investigation has been 
ing on by a committee appointed under a resolution of the 
Republican Senate, which amounts to being done by the monopo- 
lists themselves, to find out whether the McKinley act has raised 
the price of the necessaries of life. 
hat could this be for except to get facts to usa in this fall’s 
Presidential campaign? And what facts, except those favorable 
to themselves, will the monopolists take care shall be obtained? 
They are not fools. Under these circumstances, what sane man 
could e t anything else than that the report of such commit- 
tee ek show that the day of greatly increased prices under 
the increased protection given by the McKinley act, had been 
voluntarily postponed by its beneficiaries until after this fall's 
election; or, that if the privileged ones sooner began to collect 
their increased profits granted them by that act, it would be 
mostly done on articles not the staple necessaries of life. 


Let the people vote this fall to approve the protective robbery, 
run arrogant and audacious, of the McKinley act, and we shall 
see how soon protective prices under it will bə increased up to 
the full limitof the increased protection given byit. The manu- 
facturers did not go to all the trouble and expense they to 
get that increased protection for nothing. They meant business. 

But I insist that on the whole their prices on articles as to 
which the act gave them increased protection, are higher now 
than they would bə without the McKinley act. If they are not, 
and they can not make them higher, then from their own stand- 
point the McKinley act is a dead failure. 


FALSE PRETENSES OF BENEFITS FROM THE M’KINLEY ACT. 


Credit is claimed to the McKinley act for increased exports, 
occasioned by our bigcropsof last year and shortcropsand famine 
in Russia and in India. Much is said about our increased ex- 
ports and imports, 

The United States Treasury statement for June, 1892, shows 
the following facts as to our imports and exports for the last two 
years: 

Imports for year ending June 30, 1891 


$844, 916, 196 worth. 
Imports for year ending June 30, 1892 


827, 391, 284 worth. 
17, 524, 912 


884, 480, 810 worth. 
1, 030, 335, 626 worth. 


143, 519, 324 


But the increase in our exports of breadstuffs alone last year 
was $173,706,945 over the year before. The total increase of our 
domestic exports was only $143,519,324. So that, while our ex- 

sorts of breadstuffs so increased last year, our other exports 
argely decreased. 

When we look to find wherein that decrease was, we find that 
our exports of cotton decreased $32,265,157, and provisions $1,606,- 
085, and the only chance we find for increased exports of our 
$8,500,000,000 worth of manufacturers’ products made last year, 
is under the head ol all other articles,” in which there was an 
increase of exports to the amount of only $6,126,834; and under 
that head the increase is not as great as the average increase for 
some years before the McKinley act took effect. } 

What does this prove? It proves that the claim made that 
the McKinley act increased our foreign commerce is a false 
prone. nder it our imports have decreased; and outside of 

readstuffs our exports have decreased $39,509,766 on some arti- 
cles, and increased only $11,534,315 on all others. The Treasury 
statement does not show that for the last year our exports of 
manufactured products have increased to the value of one single 
cent; and it does show that if our exports of those products have in- 
creased at all, it can not be to the amount of more than $6,126,834 
worth out of the vast $8,500,000,000 worth of manufacturers prod- 
ucts, which is about one fourteenth t of 1 per centof them. 

This Treasury statement shows that the increase of our ex- 

rts under the head in which manufacturers’ products must 

included, for three years before were as follows: 1891, $12,- 
220,272; 1890, $23,063,569; 1889, $15,752,612. Itis very safe tosay 
that the McKinley act has not materially increased our exports 
of manufacturers’ products or anything else. 


HOW A HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF AFFECTS THE FARMERS. 


But the Republicans tell us that prices have gone down for 
some years, and that everything is cheaper than it used to be. 
That is generally true as to merchandise and almost universally 
true as to farms. It ought to be sofisto merchandise. It ought 
not to be so as to farms. 

The invention of labor- saving devices and machinery, improved 
methods, cheaper and quicker means of communication and trans- 
portation, increased human kill, progress, and development, an 
older and better improved country—all these ought to make cheap- 
er the articles of merchandise constituting our necessaries of life. 
But these same causes ought to make our improved farms more 
valuable. They tend tothe general increase of property. 

But whatever be the cause of reduction in price of the neces- 
saries of life, and increase of property, the masses of the people 
of this country are entitled toa fair proporNon of the benefits 
of the consequent reduction in the cost of living and increase of 
property; and the lion's share of those benefits, which all belong 
of right, to sixty-thre2 millions of people, ought not to be mon- 
opolized by twenty-five thousand individuals, 

Farms have gonedown in price one-half within the last fifteen 
yom. Local causes have made the depreciation less in some 

ocalities; and in the neighborhood of 5 „Cities and vil- 
lages, farming lands have increased in value. some sections 
farms have been abandoned and turned out tocommons. The 
general rule of reduction in value one-half will hold good. 


Exports for year ending June 30, 1891 
Exports for year ending June 30, 1892 
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Why is this? Profitable markets abroad for our surplus farm 
prođucts have been destroyed or injured, by our high protective- 
tariff policy. People in Europe who haye surplus manufactures 
to sell, will not pay our farmers as much for their surplus prod- 
ucts in money, as they would if they could trade their manufac- 
tures for them. They will nat y buy what they need, from 
other countries where they can sell or trade their surplus man- 
ufactures for them to the bestadvantage. From countries where 
they must pay cash for all they get and can sell little or nothing, 
they will only buy when they can not help it, in times of short 
crops, famine, or other distress, and then they will buy only 
what they must have to relieve their necessities. 

What Europe bought of us last year out of our abundant cro 
of breadstuffs, for relief against her short crops and famine, an 
thus increased our exports of breadstuffs while our other ex- 
ports decreased, will convince no intelligent man of beneficent 
effects from the higher protective-tariff taxation imposed by the 
McKinley act. 

Where has the one-half reduction in value of the farmsof our 
farmers gone to? They have lost one-half of the property they 
once had intheir farms. Whohas gotitfrom them? Evidently 
the lost half has gone to those whose property has been increased 
by that which caused the loss to the farmers; and they are the 
protected manufacturers who have been, and are now, piling up 
their billions of increased profits, made out of our people by 
reason of high protective-tariff taxation. 

Our high protective tariff prevents our farmers from buying 
where they have to sell their surplus, and where the price of that 
surplusisfixed. For that reason they can not get as much for that 
surplus as they could otherwise. Their farms are thereby made 
less profitable. Whatever makes a farm less profitable makes it 
less valuable. This is how our farms have lost their former value. 

Here are two little tables showing the relative increase of the 
capital invested in, and the products of, the manufac busi- 
ness and the farming;business in this country, for the years shown 
by the census reports from 1850 up to 1880, as far as returned: 


Manufactures. 
1880. 1870. | 1860. 1850 
- ee ee —e— 
Capital .......-...... 272, 606 118, 208, 769 81, 009,855,715 | $583, 245, 351 
Value of products 5, 389, 579, 191 7 255 825, 442 fee 861, 676 | 1,019, 106, 616 


Census Suverintendent Porter’s estimates for ‘census of 1890 are: Capital 
invested in manufactures, 84,500, 000, 000. Products, 58. 500,000. 000. These are 
both probably too low. 


Farming. 


Capital: 
Value of farms. 810, 197, 096, 776 |29, 262, 802, 861 645, 045, 007 271, 575, 426 
Value of imple- 
ments and ma- 
ee 406,520,055 | 336,878,429 | 246,118,141 151, 587, 688 
Live stock 1,500, 384,707 1, 525, 276, 457 | 1,089, 329, 915 544, 180, 516 
Total capital. . 12, 104, 001, 588 |11, 124, 958, 747 | 7,980, 493, 063 | 3,967, 343, 580 
Value ofail produc: 538, 658 Noreturns..| No returns. 


No census compilation for 1890 is yet made. 

Observe these facts shown by these tables. From 1850 to 1860 
the increase of capital and products of the manufacturers and of 
the capital of the farmers, was atabout the same ratio. All 
through they lacked a little of doubling, except that the farms 
of the farmers did double in value, and $101,894,155 more. 

This was a period of low tariff. Farms increased in value over 
100 per cent during that ten years; manufacturers’ capital and 
products increased less than 100 per cent. 

From 1860 to 1870 the manufacturers’ capital and products 
more than, doubled. The farmers’ capital increased less than 
one-half. After 1862 this was a period of high protective tariff. 
The manufacturers’ capital increased over 110 per cent, and 
their product over 120 per cent. The farmers’ capital increased 
jess than 50 per cent. 

From 1870 to 1880 the manufacturers’ capital increased over 30 
per cent, and their products over 25 per cent. The capital of 
the farmers increased about 9 per cent, and their products de- 
creased about 10 per cent. 2 

The manufacturers’ products increased about a billion dollars, 
while the farmers’ products decreased $234,997,731. 

These values are given in greenbacks in 1870, and in gold in 
1880, which makes the increase appear less than it actually was. 
But that affected the value of the manufacturers’ property and 
that of the farmers’ property alike, and so makes the values 
given show a true comparison. 


HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF CAUSED THE DIFFERENCE, 


What has caused this change in the rates of increase as between 
farmers’ and manufacturers’ property and produe since 1860? 
From 1850 to 1860 the increase was equal. Since 1860 that of the 
manufacturers has been immensely the fastest. 

The war can not account for this difference, because the dif- 
ference of increase in favor of the manufacturers has gone 
right along ever since the war. The demonetization of silver 
can not account for this difference, because that affected the sup- 
ply and value of money alone, and its effect on other property 
was alike on all property. It depreciated the value of the manu- 
faeturers’ property just the same as it did that of the farmer. 

That difference in the rates of increase between the property 
of the manufacturers and the farmers must be attributed to our 
high protective-tarifflaws. They will account for it and noth- 
ing else will. 


CHANGE OF CONDITIONS OUGHT TO CHANGE TARIFF POLICY AND PRAC- 
TICE. 


We are told by the advocates of high protective tariff that 
Benjamin Franklin and Washington and Jefferson and other 
wise worthies of the early days of the Republic, favored a pro- 
tective tariff. We were then few in numbers, in a new country, 
a three months’ voyage distant from the manufacturing centers 
of Europe, and with few or no manufacturing establishments in 
this country. War with any powerful maritime nation might 
cut us off from obtaining manufactured supplies of the necessa- 
ries of life and munitions of war, and our means of national de- 
fense might be thus greatly curtailed. 

Under that state of facts it was the part of wisdom to foster 
and encourage the establishment of home manufactures by pay- 
ing them a bonus for establishing and carrying on their busi- 
ness among us. That bonus could be most easily paid by the 
enactment of a protective-tariff tax, which would at the same 
time yield some revenue to the Government. 

Agriculture, then almost our only productive occupation, could 
well afford to pay a reasonable premium on the establishment of 
manufactories. But what was then and under those circum- 
stances wisely given voluntarily as reasonable protection and 
encouragement to infant manufacturing industries, becomes rob- 
bery when extorted from declining and hard-up agriculture by 
a few bloated monopolist manufacturers who have already got 
over half of all the wealth of the country and demand the right 
to keep on absorbing it at an increased rate. 

But the rates of tariff taxation which those old worthies im- 
posed, were mildness itself as compared with the rates of tariff 
taxes we have been paying for the last thirty years; and our 
highest rates were not paid during the late war. 

The following table, compiled from Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States, No. 6 and No. 14, shows the average ad valorem 
rates of duty, given decimaliy, actually collected for the years 
mentioned. 1 use No. 6 for years before 1802, because they are 
not given in No. 14. They are the rates on“ free and dutiable” 
2 down to 1820, inclusive, because nothing else is given, 
and after that on ‘‘dutiable” imports: 


Average ad valorem rates of duty collected on imports since 1791. 


d 7. 
Year. bl Year. ble. 
ble. 

Per ct. Per ct. 
840 20. 37 46. 67 
32.20 48. 63 
-| 24.00 47.22 
25.73 47.08 
35.13 43. 95 
32.57 941. 35 
31.45 38.07 
~~} 26. 86 38.53 
— 124.97 40. 62 
24.73 44.74 
25. 85 42. 80 
25. 44 42. 75 
25.96 44. 87 
25. 93 43.48 
25. 61 43, 20 
26. 82 42. 66 
26.05 42. 45 
22.45 41, 61 
-| 22. 44 45, 86 
19.56 45,55 
19. 67 47.10 
18. 84 45, 63 
-| 36.19 45.13 
32, 62 44, 41 
36. 69 46.28 

47.56 

48. 33 


Observe, these are the rates of duty actually.collected for the 
given years, the per cent being calculated on the value of the 
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articles imported. The rates given are no index of the average 
ad valorem duties imposed by law on all dutiable articles, some 
of which duties are prohibitory and others of which are restrict- 
ive in different degrees. Levied, however, as they have been 
since 1862, with the steady purpose of increasing the profits of 
the manufacturers, these rates are some indication of what those 
profits have been. The higher the duty the larger those profits 
as a general rule. Of course peculiar circumstances make some 
exceptions. 

Up to the war of 1812 the average rate of duties collected was 
about 17 per cent. The lowest was 11.54 per centand the highest 
23.40 per cent. Sincs 1862 the lowest average rate has been 
32.62 per cent and the highest 48.63 per cent. The average rate 
from 1862 to the close of the war was 38.26 per cent. Since then 
there has only been one year in which the rate was as low, and 
only two years when it was below 40 per cent. 

In 1850 and 1860 the manufacturers had less than one-seventh 
as much capital invested in manufacturing as the farmers had 
invested in farming, and their products yearly were about double 
their capital invested. How much the products of the farmers 
were for those years we have no means of ascertaining. 

In 1870 the manufacturers had increased to about one-fifth as 
much capital invested in their business as the farmers had in 
theirs. Their products were still twice as much yearly as their 
capital invested, while the products of the farmers for this, the 
first year for which we can ascertain them, were less than one- 
fifth part of their capital invested. 

In 1880 the manufacturers had increased to nearly one-fourth 
as much capital invested in their business as the farmers had in 
theirs. Their JOa poe were again about double their 
capital invested, and those of the farmers but little over one- 
sixth part of their capital invested. 

So far as we yet know or can ascertain from the census of 1890 
the manufacturers’ business has become no less profitable since 
1880, and the farmers’ business no more so. 

Is this the condition of the industries of this country in the 
days of Franklin and Washington and Jefferson, or of Jackson? 
The same high protective-tariff policy to foster and encourage 
the establishment of manufacturing industries then, when none 
existed in this country, now, under these changed conditions, is 
the supremest folly in all who consent to it, except the protected 
fellows themselves. As well might you bestow the same charity 
upon the plethoric, overfed London alderman, as you do upon the 
gaunt, famine-stricken peasants of Russia or India. 

FALSE PRETENSE THAT THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF ONLY MAKES UP FOR EU- 
ROPEAN CHEAP LABOR. 

The false pretense of the Republican national platform, that 
‘the increased protective tariff bonus given the manufacturers b: 
the McKinley act was intended only to make up to them the dif- 
ference between the cost of the higher prices they pay for labor 
in manufacturing and the cheaper labor hired by the European 
manufacturers, is almost too clear to merit notice. 

What has been the per cent of the total cost of the labor they 
have hired in manufacturing their vast products since 1850, as 
shove y the census reports? Here it is: 

In 1850, 23,4; per cent. In 1860, 20; per cent. In 1870, 185 per 
cent. In 1880, 17,4 per cent. 

If the protective tariff they have had were limited even to the 
whole ofthe labor cost of manufacturing their products, there 
has not been a year since the war when it would not have been 
cut down from ons-half to nearly two-thirds. 

And as affecting the question of wages, what is the meaning 
of this regularly decreasing per cent of the cost of labor in man- 
ufacturing, from 2350 per cent in the low protective tariff times 
of 1850, to 17,4 per cent under the high protective tariff times of 
1880? ; 


PROFLIGATE EXPENDITURES SINCE THE WAR. 

The profligate expenditure of the people's money to get an 

excuse for keeping up high tariffs since the close of the war, 
alone ought to retire the Republican party from power. 


The statistical abstracts show that since June 
30, 1866, the revenues collected into the Treas- 
ury of the United States have been $9, 648, 486, 773. 78 
Since the war there has been paid out: 

On the public debt $1, 803, 877, 920. 08 

Inintereston the publicdebt 2, 312, 421, 086. 34 

For pensions erie ER A eae 1, 269, 878, 094. 44 


——— 35, 386, 177, 100.86 
Leaves expended for ordinary Government 
purposes since the close of the war by 4, 262, 309, 672. 82 


And this is exclusive of the total amounts paid on the public 
debt, and for interest on the public debt, and for pensions. 

The total amount received and expended by this Government, 
from the beginning up to 1862, which for the purposes of this 
computation we will regard as the beginning of the war, was 


$1,846,411,679.60. And this was for all purposes, war debts, in= 
terest, pensions to soldiers, and everything else. 


Since the war, twenty-six years of Government 


BBVA GOB CCC ( reer A a a, $9, 648, 486, 773. 78 
Before the war, seventy-three years of Govern- 
TTT E A 


1, $46, 411, 679. 60 


Leaves expenses of last twenty-six years 
prose than those of seventy-three years 
e 


tore the war y 7, 802, 075, 094. 18 


There is nobody but the propie of this country to pay these 
vast revenues, and every dollar of them comes out of the people. 

The revenues of the Government for 1890 were $403,080,982.63. 
This is $1,104,331.45 for each day of the three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year, Sundays included. A million dollars 
gold coin weighs 3,685.8 pounds. Thus the equivalent of over 
2 tons of gold coin each day is collected into the United States 
Treasury; over two two-horse wagon loads of gold coin each day 
of the year. 

A million dollars in silver coin weighs 58,629.9 pounds. Hence 
the equivalent of 32 tons of silver coin, over thirty-two two- 
horse wagon loads of silver coin, of the money of the people 
every day of the year, Sundays included, pours into the Treas- 
ury of this Government; andit is at the rate of over one and one- 
third two-horse wagon loads of it pouring into that Treasury 
aid hour of the day and every hour of the night the year 
round, 

And, as we have seen, while the money of the people is ex- 
acted from them at that rate, in taxes going directly to the 
Government, our high protective tariff system enables the priv- 
ileged monopolists to extort increased profits from the people 
on their protected manufactures, at a rate two and a half times 
greater, or over a billion of dollars per year. 

Reckless and profligate expenditure—anything to make more 
tariff taxes necessary—seems to have been the rule. Loot the 
Treasury; pay out the people’s money, for ane purpose or ne 
purpose; sink it in the sea; annihilate it; anything to get rid of 
it; abolish the internal-revenue taxes, which afford no protec- 
tion to monopolists, and so get anexcuse for levying more high 
protective-tariff taxes, becauss every dollar so collected enables 
the manufacturers to collect from the people into their pockets 
from $3 to $5 in increased profits on their protected manufac- 
tures. Money in the Treasury, thrown away and so replaced, is 
immensely profitable to them. 

APPROPRIATIONS OF PRESENT CONGRESS MADE NECESSARY BY LAWS OP 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR CONGRESS. 

But it is said that the appropriations passed by this Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives have been nearly as large as 
those of the billion-dollar Congress. And that is true; but why 
is it true? It is true because the laws passed by the Fifty-first 
Congress made them necessarily so. That Congress was not so 
much to blame for appropriating a billion of dollars, as it was for 
making more billion-dollar Congresses necessary. 

When this Democratic House came here last fall, we found 
that the Fifty-first Congress had by its tyrannical, audacious, 
almost revolutionary methods largely anticipated the ap ropri- 
ations of this year by passing laws for more pensions, 88810 river 
and harbor improvements, publie buildings, and other expensive 
enterprises e to make great appropriations to comply 
with their laws. When early in the session we began trying to 
economize, they called us a cheese -paring“ House, a nickel“ 
House of Representatives, and said we were trying to starve the 
Government. 

Having made appropriations to meet the reasonable regure 
ments of the laws placed upon our statute books by the Fifty- 
first Congress, and the conditions which we inherited from them, 
they now accuse us of equal extravagance with themselves, 
While in some respects I think we might have been more eco- 
nomical than we have been, yet, for the most part, as law-abiding 
lawmakers, with a Republican minority in this House, ready as 
it has been, on every occasion, to vote for any and every appropri- 
ation for any conceivabls thing, and a Republican Senate refus- 
ing to help us economize, and amending all our bills by increased 
appropriations, it was hardly reasonable to expect that we should 
have done better. 

WOOL BILL.—REPUBLICAN LIES ABOUT IT.—WHY WE FAVOR FREE WOOL 
_AND REDUCTION OF TARIFF TAX ON WOOLEN GOODS. 

Our two million wool-growers, scattered throughout the coun- 
try as they are, can not combine to keep up the prices of wool in 
the United. States. Our comparatively few woolen manufac- 
turers, who are the only purchasers of that wool, can and do 
combine to keep down the price of wool. 

To make the finer grades of cloth, the wool manufacturers 
must have some of the finer grades of wool, which, if possible to 
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grow, to mix withour nativewools. If they have to pay a high 
iff on the wool which they must import to compete with for- 
eign manufacturers, they must get it back in some way; and to 
do that they combine, and keep down the price of home-grown 
wool. They can not afford to pay what it is really worth for the 
home wn wool that goes into their products, when the tariff 
compels them to pay 11 cents a pound more than it is worth for 
the foreign wool that they must have to make that product. 
And so we have had falling prices for wool and a decline of sheep 
3 in the United States under our high protective tariff 
on wool. 

Here is a table giving the number of head of sheep we have 
had in this country east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers 
for years since 1860, the number being given under the year, in 
the United States and in the States named. The figures are 
taken from a statement made by S. G. Brock, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of fhe Treasury Department, on January 21, 
-1892, found in the committee’s report (No. 501) on the wool bill 
of the present House (H. R. 6007), pages 31, 32. 


Number of sheep in the United States east of the Mississippi and Missouri Ricers, 
and in the States named, 6 


g 


868. 


228 


22 


991,175 
1, 271, 743 


8 

85 
S eee 
5 


How is that for tariff ee tosheephusbandry? In 1860, 
at the end of a period of the lowest tariff for many years in this 
country, with a population of 31,443,321 inhabitants, we had 19,- 
261,714 sheep in this portion of the United States. Thedemand 
for wool caused by the war carried the number up to 37,864,600 
in 1868, the highest number everreached. Underour high pro- 
tective tariff on wool since then, the number has steadily de- 
creased, until in 1891, with a population of 63,000,000 and a cor- 
responding increase of other kinds of property, we have now 
nearly 1,000,000 less sheep in these States than we had in 1860. 

There is some Republican talk about an increase of the num- 
ber of sheep in this country since October 6, 1890, when the Mc- 
Kinley act increasing the protective tariff on wool and woolen 
manufactures took effect. These statistics do not indicate any 
such increase, and any statement to the effect that there has 
been such an increase may well be doubted, unless fully authen- 
ticated. But if under the false and delusive promises held out 
of better prices for wool under the additional tariff protection 
attempted to be given it by the McKinley act, it should appear 
that since that act took effect there has n some increase in 
the number of sheep, that would be no proof of the beneficent 
effects of that act upon sheep husbandry; but, rather, that some 
of our farmers have been deceived, to their injury, by those 


false promises. 

Here is another table showing the prices of Ohio fine, medium, 
and coarse-washed fleece clothing wool, in the markets of New 
York and Philadelphia, for the years named since 1824, giving 
the highest and lowest prices: 

Prices of Ohio fine, medium, and coarse-washed clothi 
kets of New York and Philadelphia (1824-1891). 


[Currency prices from 1862 to 1878. Mauger & Avery’s annual wool circular.) 
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bə grown in this country, it has not yet been found profitable to | Prices of Ohio fine, medium, and coarse-washed fleece clothing wool, etc.—Cont'd 


Medium. 
Coarse. 
Medium. 
Coarse. 


3 
Q 
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2 2 
3 5 
8 |È 
Cte. ‘8. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 3 
42 35 46 40 22 43 37 1 
30 235 33 23 235 35 30 32 
30 26 43 36 30 45 37 
40 31 45 38 32 40 36 35 
35 30 38 33 28 38 2 30 
40 30 47 40 31 46 40 40 
38 30 43 37 30 38 32 30 
30 23 40 36 30 40 35 36 
40 33 45 37 30 45 37 40 
40 33 50 44 36 47 42 40 
38 34 42 36 33 45 88 42 
56 50 62| 56| 50| & 53 50 
5| 47| 42] 57 52 46) 45 37 36 
40 35 32 43 35 32 50 40 41 
50 38 35 57 45 38 55 42 55 
58 50 42 60 56 45 56 50 30 
1858. 40 33 27 42) 35 80 43| 37 30 41 
60 52 45) 80 48| 387 56| 40 35 50 
60 50 42 52 45 40 55 50 40 45 
425 20 3| 4] 37 32|. 38 80 22 48 
862. 48 50 50 46 45 43 48 47 45 60 60 
--| ©| 68} 7 80 85 80 75 70 | 83 80 
80 78 76 78 77 72 100} 100 90 | 103 95 1 
--} 102| 100 96 80 80 75 75 73 65 75 75 
A 70 65 50 65 60 48 70 67 60 63 60 
--| 68 53 50 60 55 50 55 49 45 48 45 
--| 48| 43| 38 50 48 45 46| 45 43 48 48 
--| 50 50 48 50 50 48 48 48 47 48 48 
=} 48 46 44 48 47 46 46 45 43 48 48 
4 46 43 50 52 47 62 60 55 63 62 
La) 7 72 66 80 80 76 72 70 6 66 60 
-| 70) 68 65 56| 53 48 50| 48 44 54 53 
1874. 58 5 47 56 56 47 53 53 46 54 5¹ 
1875. 55 56 47 Bt 52 46 52 49 463| 48 50 
1876..| 48 52 42 46 49 40 38 35 31 45 40 
1877..| 46 43 36 45 40 33 50 H 37 48 44 
1878..| 44 45 38 40 43 35 36 36 2 35 37 
1879..| 34 35 32 34 34 31 37 38 au 41 43 
1880.. 50 55 48 55 60 52 46 48 42 46 48 
1881..| 47 49 43 40 tt 37 2 H 36 43 46 
1882..| 44 48 47 42 45 3 42 45 34 42 45 
1883..| 40 43 33 44 44 37 39 41 33 39 40 
1884..| 40 40 34 38 38 a4 35 34 30 35 34 
185.34 33 29 32 32 28 32 31 28 33 35 
1886..| 35 36 32 33 3¹ 30 33 33 29 35 38 
187.33 38 33 33 37 33 34 38 35 32 36 
188.31 35 33 31 3⁴ 83 29 33 31 31 a4 
1889. 34 38| 33 3 37 31 35| 39 32| 33 37 
1880..| 33 37 29 33 36 29 33 37 29 33 37 
1891._| 33 37 31 32 37 31 31 35 29 31 35 


The comparatively steady high price of wool from 1824 up to 
1860, indicates the reason for the large number of sheep in this 
country at the latter date in proportion to our population, The 
steady decrease in the price of wool since the stimulus of the war 
demand for it was over, indicates the reason for the great de- 
crease in the number of sheep in this country from that time up 
to the present. 

Under the high protective-tariff tax we have had on wool and 
woolen goods since the war, the price of wool has gone down to 
not much over half what it was in 1860. About half the sheep 
we had in 1868 have been killed off. These States have now 
nearly a million less sheep than they had in 1860. And these are 
the results under the attempts we haye had to foster and encourage 
sheep husbandry by a high protective tariff on wool and woolens. 

Under this state of facts we think it wise to try a remedy that 
the high-tariff doctors who have been managing this case say 
they think will killthe patient. Thatremedy worked toacharm 
when Huskisson tried it in England in 1824, in’a precisely simi- 
lar case, as I shall show later on. Thatremedyisfree wool. It 
ean not do worse. We are sure it will do some good. 

The McKinley act put up the tariff on manufactured woolen 
goods to an ave of 91.76 per cent. Before that the rate was 
67.15 per cent. was an increase of 34.61 psr cent. These 
are the figures of the Treasury Department, made pending the 
consideration of that bill in the Fifty-first Congress based upon 
the actual importations of the 1 85 ending June 30, 1889. 

The wool bill passed by this Democratic House pro s to re- 
vise the whole wool schedule, by reducing the tariff on manu- 
factured woolens to an average of about 35 per cent, and putting 
wool on the free list. By the estimates of the Treasury Depart- 
ment the smallest reduction on manufactured articles is 20 per 
cent, and the greatest reduction is over 135 per cent ad valorem. 
(See py pes of the committee, pages 1 to 4.) 

The Ly one te seem never to get tired of lying about 
this bill. They it the ‘free-wool bill.“ Most of them 
squarely assert that it does nothing else but propose to put wool 
on the free list. Few of them ever hiat at the fact that it pro- 
pozes any reduction of the tariff on manufactured woolens; and 


many of them, pretending to be reputable papers, plumply de- 
clare that it does not. 

The Republican minority of the committee print their views 
with the report o? the majority, and on page 84 give the esti- 
mates of the effects of the law proposed by this bill, and on the 
next page print a table made by Mr. Brock, chief of the Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics, as their authority. That table shows 
that the duties on wool and woolens collected under the present 
law for the year 1891 were $41,409,720.26; that the estimated duty 
under the proposed law will be $16,575,262.36, a reduction of 
$24,834,457.90, of which 36,758,795.14 is on free wool, and $18,- 
075.662.76 on the manufactured woolens. 

But how many of these Republican papers, on finding out their 
error, if “error ” only it be, will correct it? Willany of them 
cease to call this Democratic bill a free-wool bill,” and noth- 

ing else? 
TARIFF TAXATION WORKS DIFFERENTLY UNDER DIFFERENT CIRCUMSTANCES 


It is plain that a tariff tax will not and can not work the same 
way under different circumstances. We have seen that when 
imposed upon articles not produced in this country, it is a sim- 
ple tax, and nothing more; and that when imposed upon articles 
which we can produce cheaper than other countries, and of 
which we have a eh ay for export, it is a dead letter. The 
latter fact exposes the false pretence of assu to protect 
our farmers by the tariff imposed on their wheat, corn, beef, 
pork, and other products, by the McKinley act. The trifling pro- 
tection afforded them by that act against importations of farm 
products from Canada, which has in all together less population 
than the State of Pennsylvania, and the price of whose farm 
products, as well as ours, is fixed by the price in Liverpool, 
where we and they have to compete with the like products of all 
the world, and to which place their surplus of these 1 
as well as ours, is mostly exported, is unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. It can hardly deceive any one who is not anxious to 
be deceived. 

A high protective tariff on wool fails to keep up the price of 
wool to our wool-growers, because they must sell it to the 
woolen manufacturers in this country, who can and do combine 
to keep down the price, and they must do so to get back the high 
tariff which they have to payon imported wool. Besides, cheap 
shoddy substitutes for wool in the manufacture of cloths are 
found and used to take the place of wool. 

And further, our ppi Valley farmers can not now grow 
wool as cheaply as it can be done on the cheaper lands of the 

lains and in Australasia and South America. This is shown 
the fact that the wool product of these localities has increased 
within a e few years from an insignificant amount 
to one-half of the world’s supply of wool. This is an immaterial 
fact under the tariff-protectionist theory, and would only be a 
reason why the rest of us should pay the farmers a bigger pro- 
tective-tariff bonus to enable them to keep on growing fine wool 
at adisadvantage. 

But the other facts, that our wool-growers must sell all their 
wool to the woolen manufacturers, who can and do combine to 
keep down its price, and as to shoddy substitutes for wool, fur- 
nish sufficient reasons even under the protectionist theory why 
wool should be put upon the free list. 

It would be very extraordinary, too, if the protectionist theory 
did not appear to work well under some circumstances, even in 
the present adyanced condition of this country. The manufac- 
ture of wire nails may be an instance. The £iving of a reason- 
able bonus for the establishment of a new industry in this coun- 
try, all the necessary materials and elements for the successful 
oe of which we possess in abundance, may not be a very 

scheme sometimes, especially if, as in case of the manufac- 
ture of wire nails, the machinery for it is not expensive, so that 
combines to keep up prices of the product are not probable. 

So, too, there may be some instances where the price of labor, 
il reer skilled labor, has advanced under a protective-tariff 
policy; 1975 the question as to what is the general rule is the 
true test. 

It is well known that free-trade England is the only country 
of Europe where wages have advanced in recent years. Herein 
this country, except as to skilled labor, I think it will be gener- 

-ally conceded that under our recent high protective-tariff policy 
wages have tended downward. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY STICKS TO HIGH PROTECTIVE TARIFF FOR THE PAY, 


Dr. Sangrado had a case of apoplexy. Ble and hot water 
cured the patient. Forthwith. e wrote a 8 treatise in 


which he maintained that bleeding and hot water were specific 
remedies for all human diseases, and put this theory into actual 
practice with all his patients. But except as to those who hap- 
med to have apoplexy they all died. Eut he kept on practic- 
according to that theory, because if he did not, nobody would 
buy his book, and he would lose the profits on its sale. 
Our Republican high-protective-tariff doctors find a single in- 
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stance where their remedy AREE to have worked well, and 
often that is a coincidence and tariff not proven to have been 
the cause, and then they argue therefrom that a high tariff ought 
to be levied to protect every species of home manufactures; and 
they natal accordingly, and, kill or cure, they keep righton so 
practicing. 

Nothing can destroy or explain away the facts as to the enor- 
mous net profits annually of the manufacturers, the stupendous 
increase of their business and property; the small net profits of 
the farmers, and the great decline in their business and property, 
and that the protected few and their hangers-on, assistants, agents 
and attorneys, are getting into their hands the great bulk of all 
the wealth of the country; and that the masses of the people, 
the producars and laborers, are getting into great straits and 
danger of financial ruin; but those Republican doctors keep right 
on with their high-protective-tariff nostrums because if they 
donot their skill will be discredited, and their employers will stop 


Ua: THE ISSUE THIS FALL. 


There can be no mistake about the issue before the American 
ple this fall and of the tremendous importance of the correct 
etermination of that issue to the people of this country. We 
all know the history of the high protective tariff we have had in 
force since 1862. It was adopted as a war measure, when every 
resources of taxation was drawn upon to carry on the war. The 
manufacturers were heavily taxed upon the products of their 
factories, and to enable them to pay those taxes they asked for 
and obtained higher tariff protection inst foreign competi- 
tion. The promise was distinctly made that as soon as the neces- 
sity for them had passed away, these taxes should be reduced. 
en the war was over the manufacturers demanded a reduc- 
tion of those taxes on their products in fulfillment of that promise. 
They got the internal-revenue taxes upon their manufactured 
p ucts reduced, and finally repealed. But the protective-tar- 
ff taxes, levied for the express purpose of increasing their 
prons on what they sold us, to enable them to pay those same 
ternal-reyenue taxes so repealed, were left in force. The re- 
sult has been that those increased profits have been going into 
the pockets of those gees: manufacturers ever since, and 
have stayed there; and not ony that, but those manufacturers 
have got several hitches up higher of that protetive-tariff tax, 
the last one of which was by the McKinley act. 

They have always been pe ‘willing and anxious that 
every shall be put on the free list except the kind of manu- 
factures that they make, because a protective tariff can not help 
them to make increased profits on soyining else; and also be- 
cause putting other thi on the free list apparently furnished 
a reason for higher tariff on their kinds of goods to raise enough 
revenue. For the latter reason also they have always been will- 

to repeal internal-revenue taxes, even those on whisky and 
tobacco. 

And so a large portion of the enormous war taxation of this 
country has gone right along ever since the war, and some of it 
been largely increased, not for the necessities of the Government, 
but for the express purpose of enriching the protected manufac- 
turers at the expense of all the rest of the people of this country. 

Why have the people submitted to this great wrong and kept 
in pated the wrongdoers? Because it has been done indirectly, 
under cover of laws supposed to be just,and they have been mis- 
led and deceived by the swinging of the bloody shirt, the cry of 
rebel brigadiers in the saddle, Southern outrages against the 
negroes; and the passions and prejudices of the war have been 
kept alive, and their attention thus diverted from the stupendous 
wrongs being perpetrated against them. Our lawmakers them- 
selves have been mostly ignorant of, or have not fully realized, 
what was being done; and those not so were largely in the in- 
terest of the protected manufacturers. 


CLEVELAND'S TARIFF MESSAGE MADE THIS SAME ISSUE IN 183. 


It was not until the message to Congress of Grover Cleveland, 
then President, of December 6, 1887, that the issue of reduction 
of protective-tariff taxation was squarely made. The national 
Democraticconvention of 1888, which renominated him, declared 
in favor of such reduction. 

The Presidential campaign of 1888 was one of education on the 
tariff question. The Democratic position was plain. They were 
in favor of a reduction of protective-tariff taxation. Thatof the 
Republicans was ambiguous and uncertain; but in the light of 
former Republican platforms and expressions of their leaders 
many of the people voted. 

When this issue was made the protected monopolists took 
alarm. Their special privileges were indanger, and they poured 
out money from their vast hoards like water, to help their special 
champions the Republican side. 

Money elected the Republican candidate for President, and the 
same money returned here a Congress with a shall Republican 
majority. 
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A Democratic Administration, honest, economical, and patri- 


otic, true to the best interests of the le, leaving a large sur- 
plus in the Treasury, stepped out and the Republican President 
stepped in, and the present Republican Administration was or- 


ganized. 
HOW THE MONOPOLISTS WON IN 1883. 


Who doubts that the present Republican Administration was 
elected in 1888 by votes bought with the money of monopolists? 
Who doubts that there was a matic listing of the floaters, 
the purchasable vote, in the doubtful States, under rules laid 
pann by the Republican campaign managers for their purchase 
and delivery? 

Everybody knows how James P. Foster, president of the Re- 
1 League of the United States, in his famous letter of 

ay 25, 1888, complained of the “craven parsimony” of the 
highly protected Pennsylvania manufacturers about contribut- 
ing money “towards the maintenance of the ascendancy of the 
Republican party,” and wanted to put them under the fire and 
fry all the fat out of them;” how TT. QUAY. chairman of the 
Republican national campaign committee, adopted the sugges- 
tion and did “‘fry the fat” out of the protected manufacturers 
generally; how Hon. John Wanamaker, now the Postmaster- 
General, contributed largely himself and got others to contrib- 
ute, and had a ‘‘manufacturers’ bureau” established as a part 
of the Republican campaign machinery of 1888. He said he 
did not know what was going to be done with every dollar of 
these contributions, and he “did not want to know.” 

Everybody knows about Col. W. W. Dudley's famous blocks- 
of-five” letter of instructions of October 4, 1888, to Indiana. He 
was treasurer of the Republican national campaign committee 
at headquarters in New York. In that letter he gave assur- 
ances of the aid and assistance to manage the “ floaters 
and doubtful voters” in Indiana, and laid down five rules for the 
management of the campaign, the fourth of which was: 

Divide the floaters into blocks of five, and put a trusted man with neces- 
sary funds in charge of these five, and make responsible that none get 
away, and that all vote our ticket. 

Who questions that money of the monopolists, placed where 
it would do the most good, determined the appointment of the 
Postmaster-General of the present Administration? Who 
doubts that protected monopoly dictated the McKinley bill and 
violated the rules and precedents, the safeguards of a century of 
Congresses, to pe it. í 

The present Republican party managers, the present Repub- 
lican party President of these United States, now their candidate 
for reélection, and his Administration, are all of them responsible 
for the stupendous protective-tariff robbery perpetuated and 
made greater by the McKinley act. 

THF PRESENT ADMINISTRATION AND THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS, FALSE TO 
THE GREAT TRUST IN THEM REPOSED BY THE PEOPLE. 

By the enactment of that law that President, and the Repub- 
lican majority of the Fifty-first ees gers betrayed the great 
trust reposed in them by the people of this country whose votes 
elected them, The doctrine of increased tariff protection, in- 
creased profits to American manufacturers, is not to be found in 
the Republican national platform of 1888. 

Who can point to a single leader, orator, or writer among the 
Republicans, prominent or obscure, who preached that doctrine 
four years ago? Who among them did not then concede that 
the tariff was generally too high, and that itought to be reduced? 
But they said “the Democrats are free traders; they want to 
abolish all protection to American industries, and turn the coun- 
try over to all the perils of competition with cheap Euro 
labor, and if you reélect Grover Cleveland they will do it.” They 
said: It is true the tariff ought to be revised, but it should be 
done in the house of its frien Put us in power and we will 
revise it in the way it ought to be done, and relieve the country 
of all its present unnecessary burdens of Federal taxation.” 

You know we had a big surplus then, and it was puzzling us 
to know what to do with it. e were collecting too much taxes. 
The Republican national platform of 1868 had declared: ‘It is 
due to the labor of the nation that taxation should be equalized 
and reduced as rapidly as the national faith will permit.” And 

in in 1884, their platform declared: The Republican party 
pledges itself to correct the inequalities of the tariff and re- 
duce the surplus.” i 

The great Republican leaders, Garfield and Grant and Ar- 
thur, and Senators Morrill and SHERMAN and ALLISON, Sec- 
retary McCulloch, and the Republican tariff commission of 1882, 
were all in favor of a reduction of tariff duties, the latter recom- 
mending an average reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent. 

And yet in the face of all this they passed the McKinley bill, 
largely raising the tariff on dutiable imports, and giving to our 
ose acer manufacturers higher protection, a chance to 
make bigger profits than they had ever had before. Who tha‘ 
voted with the Republicans in 1888, expected from them if suc- 
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cessful, such a revision of our tariff laws as that? Only the pro- 
tected monopolists could have looked for it, and loyalty to them 
was treason to the people. > = 

The Democrats, having a majority in this House, attempted to 
reduce tariff taxation by various measures in s2veral Congresses, 
and passed the Mills bill in the Fiftieth Congress; but they have 
never had control of the Presidency and of the Senate and of this 
House at one and the same time since 1862, and without that the 
enactment of any law by them is impossible. 

The Republicans did have control of the Presidency, the Sen- 
ate, and of this House during the Fifty-first Congress, because 
the people gave it to them by the election of 1888; and the use 
they made of it was to increase protectivé-tariff taxation by the 
M ey act. They said that was what they meant to do, and 
that was what they did do. 

The majority report of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-first Congress on the McKinley bill, states that there has 
been an increase of foreign imports into this country, and on 
page 2 says that by that bill they have sought to propose legis- 

ation, to provide with certainty against that increasing com- 
tition from other countries.” On the next e they say: 
‘The aim has been to im duties on such foreign products as 
compete with our own, whether of the soil or the shop, and to 
enlarge the free list wherever this can be done without injury 
to any American industry.” 

P means and can mean nothing else than, that wherever 

our protected manufacturers want to make bigger pepas than 
they are making on their goods which they are selling to our 
people, and foreign competition prevents their doing so, such 
oreign competition is to be curtailed or shut out, by a higher 
tariff tax put on that kind of peat and that wherever the free 
list can be increased without lessening the profits which these 
protected: manufacturers are making out of our people, that is 
tobe done. The increased profits which these manufacturers 
were getting out of the people were not big enough, and so by 
that law they made them larger. 

And this t 99 called redeeming the pledges they had made to 
the people in the Republican national platform of 1888. Who 
does not see in it, the purpose of enabling those protected manu- 
facturers out of whom mey tried the fat“ to carry that elec- 
tion, to collect their money back out of the people, a great many 
times over? 

REED'S REVOLUTIONARY RULES DICTATED BY MONOPOLISTS, TO PERPET- 
UATE MINORITY. POWER. 

To pass that McKinley bill and the force bill, this House of 

that Fi 


ty-first Congress, overturned the rules and all the prece- 
dents of a century of Congresses, all the Congresses of the 


nited 
States we ever had, except the Fifty-first, by the adoption of a 
rule which gaye the Speaker power to count, announce, and de- 
termine the presence of a quorum, whether there was present 
and voting a quorum or not. The wrong in it, and which was 
done under it, may be summed up ina single proposition, viz: 
That through it, less than a majority of that Congress could, 
and often did, usurp thé prerogative of a majority, by compelling 
the opposition to vest in them the power to laws. 

Never before or since has it been permitted that less than a 
clear majority of this House should force the swag Se through 
it of any measure. In the Fifty-first Congress the Republican 
majority was so small that often, through absentees from sick- 
ness or other causes, they had no majority at all, but were 
actually a minority of the House. To enable that minority 
then to do, what only a majority could ever previously do, 
they adopted this rule, by which they compelled the Demo- 
crats to help them to make up a quorum, that is,a majority of 
the House, by empowering the Speaker to count as present and 
doing business, those who did not vote; and then they, a minor- 
ity of the House, buta majority of that quorum so obtained, pro- 
ceeded to legislate. 

Whether the count to make up that quorum, and that deter- 
mination as to whether there was a quorum present and doing 
business were right, depended upon the integrity of ons man, 
the Speaker. 

To secure the passage of such rule the Speaker of the last 
House enforced that rule before its adoption. And thus it was 
that the rulings of the most eminent Speakers of the House, Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats, who had ruled upon the question, 
were di arded, and a minority of this House enabled to do 
what never before was done here, nor since has been done, ex- 
cept by a majority. 

The rule of constitutional legislation ought to be, and always 
before had been, that existing laws shall continue in force un- 
less there isa clear majority that want them changed. The 

roper carrying on of the Government isa never-ending contest 
tween conservatism on the one hand, and radicalism on the 
other. Conservatism says, leave things as they are; radicalism 
says, let us havea change. As at law, a plaintiff must have a 
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preponderance of the evidence in his favor to compel a change 
of property from the defendant's hands to his, and as in seit 

there must be an overbalancing right in favor of the complain- 
ant to set the court in motion to grant him relief; so in political 
affairs, the people are entitled to all the rights and benefits and 
privileges which they have under existing laws, until a clear 
majority of their representatives in this House vote to have 
those laws changed. Nothing lessthan this is true Democracy. 

All this means only, that the vis inerti@ of the existing status 
ought to prevail, until there is more reason for changing it than 
there is pr leaving things as they are. 

The kind of laws enacted by the only Congress that ever de- 
rted from thisrule, argues much in its favor. Ifin the inseru- 
ble wisdom of Almighty God, it should become necessary, it 

might be poetical justice to apply to the repeal, modification, or 
amendment of these laws, the same rule as that by which they 
were made; but beyond that I think the rule of all the other Con- 
gresses is safest and best. 

But we are told that the rule of the Fifty-first et) Pe em- 

owering the Speaker to count a quorum, and the validity of the 

lowe passed through this House by so doing, have been upheld 
by the Supreme Court. That is true, and nothing else was to 
be expected; but the court expressly say that they do not pass 
upon ‘‘the advantages or disadvantages, the wisdom or folly ” of 
the rule. It was only within the broad powers given to this 
House by the Constitution. The power to make good rules and 
laws, necessarily carries with it the power to make bad ones; but 
as has been said, “ to take advantage of the letter of the Consti- 
tution, to parpesrete an odious injustice, was as false to the Con- 
stitution itself as itis to every principle of decency and honor 
known among men.” 

In the face of all this, the audacious gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] has the supreme audacity to tell us that this House 

‘to-day is acting in absolute defiance of the Constitution of the 
United States” because it adopts and enforces in this respect, 
the rules of all the Congresses we have ever had except the 
Fifty-first. 

THE FORCE BILL, AND WHAT IT WAS, 

Could robbery of the people's rights be intensified by a worse 
and more villainous robbery than the McKinley act? It was 
attempted by the force bill, : 

The Me ey bill became a law. By its higher protective 
tariff taxation, increased profits to the protected manufacturers 
were placed at their disposal. Under it billions of dollars more 
were to be wrested from the earners and producers, and piled up in 
the coffers of the privileged monopolists to swell the other Pil⸗ 
lions that have gone there before them. 

By the force bill, it was intended to bind and fasten upon the 
people the chains of that high protective tariff taxation which 
was so increased by the McKinley act, beyond the power of any 
majority soon to break. 

at was that force bill? “Underneath its mass of words are 
found provisions which, if it had become a law, would have au- 
thorized the appointment of Federal officials to have taken charge 
of and superv this fall, the registration of voters, and the poll- 
ing, counting, and returning of the votes cast at the election o? 
ee e in every distriet in the United States; and two Re- 
ublican officials appointed by the present Administration, could 
ave had the power to 7 91 55 an unlimited number of special 
supervisors and deputy United States marshals in each polling 

recinct, to assist ese duties; among which was making a 

ouse-to-house canvass, under pay from the General Government 
at the rate of $5 per day each for eight days. 

It was estimated that it would take about $10,000,000 at each 
election to carry out the provisions of this bill. With that amount 
of the public moneys of the people to pay out of the Treasury of 
the United States, which they might practically use to hire and 
send Republican electioneering agents through such election pre- 
tincts as they chose, and a candidate managing the campaign for 
his election, as he did that to secure his nomination, the Repub- 
lican campaign committee this fall would not need to *‘ fry” much 
“fat” out of the protected manufacturers, or invest much money 
in the purchase of “floaters” in “blocks of five,” to secure the 
election of the Administration candidate. The new two-dollar 
bills used in Indiana, might be increased to a five-dollar bill each 
day for eight days; and a Federal official under that pay could b> 

ely counted on for a delivery of the goods. A change of afew 
votes in each voting precinct of a Congressional district or State, 
carries that State or district, if it is at all close. 

Samuel J. Tilden truly said that with our army of Federal 
Officials, and the patronage at the disposal of the President, it 


required in this country, a two-thirds majority desiring it, to 
effect a change of Administration. With this force bill in oper- 
ation, three-fourths of the voters of this country might desire a 
0 e of our national Administration, and yet be unable to ob- 
tain it against the provisions of that bill, and the millions out of 
the public Treasury that could be used under it. 


All the energies of the Fifty-first Congress seem to have been 
directed towards the attainment of two great objects: 
First. The giving ofincreased profits to our manufacturers, by 


the enactment of higher protective-tariff laws. 

Second. To perpetuate such laws, by fortifying themselves in 
power against an anticipated majority of the people opposed to 

em. 

With an audacity never before paralleled in the history of our 
country, this House of that Congress violated the rules and 
4 . of a century of our Congresses, to pass the McKinle 

ill in the accomplishment of their first great object. Wit 
equal audacity they violated the same rules and precedents in 

assing the force bill, to accomplish their second great 8 

he McKinley bill passed the Senate, was approved by Presi- 
dent Harrison, and made the law. Happy the force bill was 
defeated in the Senate, by the action of a few patriotic Republi- 
can Senators who regarded the welfare of their country higher 
than the dictates of pari at the behests of monopoly. 

By like methods t ouse of the Fifty-first Congress passed 
other bills less revolutionary than the force bill, to fortify the 
minority against the rule of the majority, which passed the Re- 
publican Senate and were approved by the President. They 
were bills for the admission of the sparsely settled Territories 
of Idaho and Wy yoniteg as States. Both of them together have 
less population than a single Congressional district in the older 
States; but they were Republican in politics, and by their ad- 
mission four Senators were added to the Republican side to help 
out the meager Republican majority in that House of Congress. 

The infamous McKinley act is aimed at the pockets of the 
people. It is robbery legalized and intensified. The atrocious 
force bill was aimed at the sacred liberties of the people; the 
heritage to this Republic of a thousand pa of heroic struggle 
by our race, against the oppressions of the many by the few. 

The McKinley act, by its chains of high and higher protective- 
tariff taxation, binds fast to the chariot wheels of plutocratic 
monopolists, all the laboring and producing masses of the peo- 
ple. The force bill cunningly sought to perpetuate that bond- 
age, by destroying the freedom and purity of elections through 
pretense of Federal supervision by United States special super- 
visors and deputy marshals, hired and paid large wagesout of 
the public Treasury. 

Both of these measures are championed and defended by the 
Republican candidate for President, and the platform on which 
he stands. 

REVOLUTIONARY TAXATION IN 1776, AND IN FRANCE, 


Our fathers revolted against unjust and oppressive taxation 
by Great Britain. They declared that such taxation was slave 
to them. But the full extent of that taxation when they adopte 
the immortal Declaration of Independence was 3 pence a pound on- 
tea, and stamps on paper. Edmund Burke, in his great speech 
on the right to tax America, said: No man ever doubted the 
commodity of tea would bear the imposition of 3 pence.” ‘ Would 
20 shillings have ruined Mr. Hampden’s fortune? No; but the 
payment of half 20 shillings on the principle it was demanded, 
would have made him a slave.” 

But it is no such small amounts as these that is involved in 
the contest now before the American people, for their decision 
at the ballot box next November, without any necessity for re- 
sort to war and bloodshed. It is a question of one-half of all 
the earnings of the laboring and producing masses of the people 
in perpetuity; a rate of taxation scarcely, if at all, less onerous 
than that which precipitated the French Revolution, and deluged 
France in the blood of the oppressors of the common people. 

Of the condition of France just before that “reign of terror,” 
we are told by the historian Alison, in his History of Europe, 
volume 1, page 163, ‘‘On the one side were a hundred and fifty 
thousand privileged individuals; on the other, the whole body 
of the French people.” Double our seventy-five thousand who 
own half of all the property of this country, on the one side, and 
all the people of France on the other. £ 

And ot the burdens imposed upon agricultural labor he tells us, 
on page 169 of thesame volume that, as calculated by a very com 
tent observer, If the proprietor cultivated his own land, his 
share (per acre) was only £1 4s. 3d., while that of the king was 
£1 18s. 4d.,” the produce of the whole acre being £3 2s. 7d. 

In the estimates I have made of the net profits of the manu- 
facturers each year, as compared with the annual products of all 
the farms, the omission from the expense account of the latter, 
of the items of the cost of labor and material to raise the crops, 
would doubtless cover the difference of Ts. Id. appearing in their 
favor, as compared with the condition of the French farmer just 
before the French Revolution. > 


HIGH TAXATION IN ENGLAND. 
Mr. Chairman, in further contrast to the high protective-tariff 


rates of taxes of the McKinley act, I desire to call attention to 
the high protective British home taxation in those days when 
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Sidney Smith fulminated against those laws and said, that un- 
der the odious taxation laws of England they had— 


Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, or covers the back, 
or is under the foot; * + + taxes on the raw material, „ è 

taxes on the sauce which pampers man's appetite, and the drug which rz- 
stores him to health; on the ermine which decorates the judge, and the rope 
which hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice; 
on the brass nails of the coffin, and the ribands of the bride—at bed or 


u his chintz bed, which has paid expires. is 
A —— are handed down to posterity on taxed marble; and he is gathered 


The great Sidney Smith said these taxes in England were the 
‘tt consequences of being too fond of glory.” And as the acme of 
high taxation there, levied to pay the cost of England’s many 
long and bloody wars for supremacy and conquest, these rates of 
taxation are cited: 7 per cent on the dying nglishman’s medi- 
cine, 15 per cent on the spoon he took it in, and 22 per cent on 
the bed on which he died. 

That same Englishman, to enjoy the luxury of dying in these 
United States of America to-day, if he took quinine could have 
his medicine free; but if he needed castor oil it would have to be 
taxed 125 per cent. The spoon he took it from, whatever it was 
made of, would be taxed 45 per cent, and the chintz bed (cotton 
prints) on which he died would be taxed 73 per cent, and if he 
wanted to die on a woolen bed that would be taxed 914 per cent 

How do those high rates of taxation, once paid by the rich 
Englishman, against which he so loudly complained, and which he 
finally got repealed, compare with the rates of protective-tariff 
taxation paid by the American workingman under the McKin- 
ley act? Let him who would be informed read Appendix No. 4, 
which is a circular recently received by me from a reliable source. 

And these rates of 20, 30, 40, 50, 55 per cent, 75 per cent, 80 per 
cent, 112 per cent, on common necessaries of life, might truth- 
fully be made much larger on certain other specific articles. 

The other appendices, Nos. 5 to 8, inclusive, contain further 
examples of our present tariff taxation, rates for rich and poor 
contrasted, and reasons why protective tariff taxation does not 
raise wages. 

And these McKinley-act rates of protective-tariff taxation, are 
not levied to pay the cost of war, or any other extraordinary ex- 
pendite, but simply and purely to enable the protected manu- 

acturers to collect from the people increased prona on their 
3 goods they force them to buy. Only this and nothing 
else. 

I desire at this point to call attention also to an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Edward Atkinson, in which he shows that it was not 
true, as is often said, that Great Britain gave up her ee 
system and adopted substantially free trade because of her great 
wealth and commanding position in manufactures and commerce, 
acquired by that protection, but that the very reverse is true; 
that her high protective tariff brought pauperism and bank- 
ruptcy, and eventually ruin to the manufacturing interests them- 
selve3, because of its interference with the natural laws of trade. 

He tells us that in 1824 Huskisson got wool put on the free list to 
the great benefit of both wool-growerand manufacturer. The 
price of domestic wool advanced,“ and the manufacturer could 
reduce his prices, because he could now buy and import free of 
tax and sort and mix his wool inthe most effective manner.” 

But the general protective system was longer adhered to. Its 
resulting evils culminated in the years just before 1842. Mr. 
Atkinson says: 


When presenting his first measure of the tariff reform Sir Robert Peel re- 
marked, after stat the deficit and the financial difficulties to be met: 
“You will bear in mind that this is no casual and occasional difficulty. 
You will bear in mind that there are indications among all the upper classes 
of society of increased comfort and enjoyment, of increased prosperity and 
wealth, and that concurrently with these indications there exists a ‘hty 
evil, which has been 8 for the last seven years and which you are 
tution of tha great mass of the working peuple,” Whe remedy wes sought in 

ution o great mass of the wor e was sought 
a redistribution of the burden of taxation. 15 


This is a picture of the condition that drove England to tariff 
reform. How much of this description will apply to the United 
States to-day? Scarcely a word need be changed except toinsert 
the word “monopolist” in place of the word ‘‘upper.” 


LESS TARIFF TAXES COLLECTED INTO THE TREASURY IS NO PROOF OF RE- 


DUCED COST OF PROTECTIVE-TARIFF TAXATION, 


We are told by the defenders of the McKinley act, that the fact 
that under it the amount of duties or tariff collected last year 
was only $2.62 per capita of all the 8 of the United States, 
is evidence of reduced cost of tariff taxation. It is evidence, if 
the estimates shall prove correct, that the amountof tariff taxes 
actually collected into the Treasury last year was less than in 
some years heretofore, and that is all. 

But how about the increased profits collected from the ple 
by the protected manufacturers, on the goods they sold us? 


That McKinley act was framed for the express purpose of in- 
creasing those profits, by keeping out foreign competition. 
Before that act was passed, those profits were from $3 to $5 to the 
manufacturers for every $1 collected into the Treasury by tariff 
taxation. That act, framed at.the dictation of the manufactur- 
ers themselves with the expre purpose of increasing those 
profits still more, did not make the mistake of reducing them. 

The McKinley act is largely prohibitory, and as to that kind - 
of a protective tariff we have seen that it turns the people over 
to the tender mercies of prices fixed by competition among our 
own protected manufacturers, and does not put a cent of revenue 
8 Beat Treasury. Thisis the worst kind of protective-tariff 
robbery. 

Thechances are that the McKinley act puts $10 into the pockets 
of the manufacturers for every $1 it puts into the Treasury. 
For an honest man to talk about the amount of tariff duties now 
collected into the Government Treasury as showing the present 
cost to the consumers of this country of tariff taxation under 
that act, is an absurdity. The millennium for the protected mo- 
nopolists, their agents and 7 8 ke is now here, and has been 
here for thirty years. The McKinley act is that millennium in- 
tensified. Of course all of the present millennium class are well 
satisfied with the situation. They have got 1555 what they 
wanted; just what they launched out their millions for to the 
Republican campaign fund in 1888. 


FRUITS OF HIGH PROTECTIVE-TARIFF LAWS. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them,” is as true of laws as of 
ea What have been the fruits of our high protective-tariff 

aws? 

Reduction of wages, strikes, lockouts, labor riots; suspension 
of work in mills and factories to keep down overproduction, and 
keep up prices; workmen out of employment; enforced idleness 
of men willing to work; myriads of La en vagabonds; one- 
half of all the property produced by 63,000,000 of people owned 
by 25,000 of them; farms and farm products decreasing in value; 
protected industries doubling up, the unprotected doubling down; 
the wealth of the few increasing at a tremendous pace, and that 
of the many decreasing or ata standstill; rolling in every luxury 
that money can buy, idleness with every desire, whim, appetite, 
and passion gratified, to the few; work and want, or the bare 
necessaries of life supplied, and getting little or nothing ahead, 
for the many; these are some of the fruits that our high pro- 
tective-tariff laws have borne. 


THE PROTECTED MILLIONAIRES THEMSELVES, CANNOT AFFORD TO PERPETU- 
ATE THIS TARIFF ROBBERY. 


Isay to the protected millionaires, it is time for you to calla 
halt on this plundering of the masses of the people. Safety to 
your present possessions demands it. You can not afford to 
continue this h protective-tariff robbery longer. You may 
fool the people for a time: you have fooled the people for a long 
time, but you can not fool them always, The day of reckoning 
will come. 

Unrequited toil is slavery to the laborer. What is the differ- 
ence between driving the slave to his labor under the lash, and 
depriving him of the fruits of his labor by force or fraud after 
he has earned them, through your direct or indirect manipu 
lation of the laws? 

Money, wealth, is not the chief object of life. Wrongfully ob- 
tained, the power it gives is not worth having. It will surely 
prove a curse rather than a blessing. It may enable its pos- 
sessor to disgrace the American name by aping the vices and 
style of decaying hereditary aristocracy 8 monarchism; but 
with only his honest earnings and acquisitions that same man 
might do well his part as à citizen of this great Republic, in the 
simplicity and true nobility of democratic manhood, by helping 
to preserve intact the sacred rights of every individual under our 
form of government, as it was founded and established by cur 
fathers, and by them given tous to maintain and defend in our 
day, as they did in theirs. 

say to you, plutocratic dictators of the McKinley act and of 
the force bill, and of the rotten borough Senators and Represent- 
atives from Idaho and Wyoming, dictators of the chief measures 
and policy of the Fifty-first Congress and of the present Admin- 
istration, and of the leaders and controllers of the present Repub- 
lican party, you are standing on dangerous ground. If you find 
purchasable or otherwise willing tools, ready made to your hands, 
to perpetuate your power and the wrongs you are perpetrati 
against the people, you can not afford to use them. Give h 
to the admonition of James A. Garfield when he advised ‘a 
rational and considerate adjustment of the tariff.” The reac- 
tion which he sought to avoid is 1 The high and 
higher protective-tariff taxation of the McKinley act must be 
reduced. Let the reduction begin now, and let it be done with- 
out sudden shock to business interests. 

A robber tariff can not permanently increase the prosperity 
and happiness of the protected manufacturer, the wages of his 


{ > 
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employés, or the price of products. Itis God’s immutable law 


that wrong shall not pay. The reactionary curse is inevitable. 
It will come sometime, somewhere, and insome way: and then the 
ery of mountains fall on us, and rocks hide us from the wrath 
that is, and is to come,” may be unavailing. 
UNITED WE STAND, DIVIDED WE FALL 

Friends of the common people, it isno time now to.stickle over 
or quarrel about free trade, a tariff for revenue only, reasonable 
protection, or protection to the amount of thedifference between 


the price of labor in this country and Europe. The 2 
of the laboring and producing masses of the people is in per 
and nearly destroyed; its life-blood is fast ebbing; liberty itself 


is in danger; to the extent of one-half of all their vast earnings 
each year, the people are slaves to the monopolists. The quick- 
est possible remedy is needed, and that remedy is reduction of 
rotective tariff taxation. We of the opposition to the present 
igh and increased protective tariff of the McKinley act all 
agree as to that remedy. 

The Republican doctors of the Fifty-first Congress recognized 
the bad condition of the patient and applied the remedy of more 
bleeding, a faster flow of blood. We all agree that the true 
remedy is to stop the flow of the life-giving current, cease the 
blood-letting. en we are in an attitude to make it possible 
for us to the process of reduction of tariff taxation, it 
will then be time enough to begin to quarrel about how fast, 
or to what extent that reduction shall go. There is no hope of 
beginning that reduction except through the triumph of the De- 
mocracy. To ee secure the united action of all the ele- 
ments of opposition to the plutocratic powers that now dominate 
this nation through the present Republican party and its Ad- 
ministration, it is enough that Democratic triumph will secure 
that needed relief, and nothing else will. 

The necessary revenues of the Government, under our Con- 
stitution, can hardly be raised without giving bonuses of pro- 
tection, as far as the people can bə reasonably asked to grant 
them. Given willingly by the people, such protection is legiti- 
mate. Taken by stealth, or by force or fraud, and to the extent 
of one-half the yearly earnings of the people, it is wholesale 
and unmitigated robbery. 

THE REMEDY. 

Tao plan remedy now demanded by every consideration of 
the needs of thë people is: 

First. Reduce protective tariff taxation. 

Second. Reduce protective tariff taxation. 

Third. Reduce ce tariff taxation. 

Qos else will, and all else will not, bring the needed re- 
ef. ; 

We can and will stand all tariff taxation necessary to run our 
Government, but when millionaires are so rapidly multiplyin 
among our protected manufacturers, and they are able to sen 
their goods, as they do, to the homes of the cheap labor foreign 
manufacturers, and sell them there at less prices than they sell 
them to us here at home, are they not getting too much protec- 
tion? That protection is simply abonus which we pay them for 
omg oe. on their manufacturing among us. We were before 

0 


the inley act paying them an average of 42 per cent protec- 
tion. Did 8 that increased to 60 per cent protection, 
which the McKinley act gives them? Were they losing money? 


Would they have to stop business it they did not get it? 
THE SUGAR FRAUD. 
The reduction of tariff taxation under the McKinley act is 
$61,000,000. Of that about $56,000,000 is on sugar and molasses. 
It transfers to the dutiable list about 33,500,000 before on the free 


list. This leaves but a small margin for further reduction on 
anything else. : 

Our home s producers, who produce only one-tenth of the 
sugar used in this country, and the sugar-trust refiners, are the 


0 yono heretofore benefited by the tariff on sugar. By the 

McKinley act, the sugar-growers are given a bounty of II cents 

a pound on all the sugar they produce grading from 80? to 90° 

polariscope test, and 2 cents a pound for all above 90; and all 

sugar below No. 16, Dutch standard, is admitted into this coun- 

"y free of duty. A duty of one-half cent a pound is retained on 
sugar above No. 16. 

What does this mean? It means the low grades of sugar, such 
as the sugar trust wants for refining, and little or none of which 
is used by our people, free to the sugar trust, and taxed sugar to 
the masses of the people. That one-half cent a pound on the 
3,000,000,000 Pos of sugar used yearly in the United States 
amounts to 815,000, 000 every year paid by the people in increased 
profits to the sugar trust or consolidated sugar corporations; 
enough to enable them to control the market and keep up prices 
to all the consumers one-half centa pound higher than they would 
be without it; and are they not likely to do so? 

The bounty to the sugar-growers amounts to some $8,000.000 a 


K 


year. Why should they have that bounty for raising sugar, any 
more than the growers of corn, wheat, or osts should have a 
oy for raising those crops? Is sugar more necessary than 
read? 
GIVE, GIVE, GIVE. 

The McKinley act largely increases the tariff bonus of protec- 
tion, which we have long been paying to the manufacturers of 
iron, steel, woolen and cotton goods, tin, crockery, glass, and 
almosteverything else of the necessaries of life, heretofore taxed 
by tariff duties. À 

Henry W. Oliver, a leading manufacturer of Pittsburg, says 
that in the McKinley bill “the rates adopted were those pro- 

d by the manufacturers.” They got what they wanted; that 

a law to enable them to make increased profits out of the 


e. 

High prot2ctive tariffs—that in 1889 cost the five counties of 
my Congressional district nearly two and aquarter millions of 
dollars, and the State of Wisconsin $23,000,000; and under which, 
within the last thirty years thirty-one and one-half billions of 
doliars, one-half of all the vast wealth of this country, have been 
wrested from its producers and piled up in the coffers of less 
than 25,000 individuals—were not high enough. The Repub- 
lican Congress under the dictation of its leaders and monopolist 
masters, by the McKinley act increased the tariffs on dutiable 
imports on the average about one-third. Under the false pre- 
tense of giving usfree sugar they take from the Treasury many 
millions annually and give them to the sugar trust, which has 
long been paying 40 and 50 percent dividends yearly to its many 
times millionaire members, i 

With thirty-one and a half billion dollars of the sixty billions 
of all the wealth of this country already in the hands of less than 
25,000 individuals, and most of it manipulated out of the hands 
of its producers within the last thirty years, is it not about time 
that we to look after and protect the interests of the 
other 63,000,000 of our population? 

Were not these protected monopolists piling up profits out of 
the people fast enough before? 

WILL YOU APPROVE OF THE M’KINLEY ACT? 

That McKinley act is now on trial here before this House. 
My Republican friends, how will you vote? Will yon vote to 
pass the pending bill, and begin to give the people a little relief 
against this excessive tariff taxation? * 

How will the people vote this fall upon the great issue of tariff 
reform, when they come to pass upon it atthe polls in November 
next? Will they vote that they approve of this kind of legisla- 
ge and yant more of it, or that they disapprove of it, and want 
a change? 

We read that the monster god, Saturn, devoured his own chil- 
dren. We do not read that they voted themselves victims to 
his insatiable and horrible appetite. 

Have not the leagued and protected monopolists, trusts, com- 
bines, and consolidated corporations, been devouring the people 
of our country long enough? Shall their concentrated billions 
of money, and their skilled and able hired agents and attorneys, 
with the consent of, the voters of this great Republic, mislead, 
buy, or corrupt the people and their public servants longer? 
Will the people vote themselves continued victims to their 


2 
| ravenous greed? 


DUTY OF THE PATRIOT. 


Our lines of battle this fall are not drawn in New York, Indi- 
ana, Connecticut, and New Jersey alone, but theystretch across 
the continent, and the conflict rests on true democracy, gov- 
ernment for the best good of the masses of the people; not on 
spoils and plunder, but on good government, just and righteous 

ws 


The war of 1861 grew out of that 
kind—human slavery—which made mas Jefferson tremble 
for his country, when he reflected that God is just. Through 
the ove providence of God, who shapes the destinies of 
nations and of men, every loyal shot fired in that war sent its 
bullet straight at the heart of human slavery; and that system 
of oppression, a curse alike to theslave and the slayeholder, went 
down in the contest. : 

Is it any the less robbery to wrongfully deprive white men of 
their earnings than it was to do the same thing by black men? 

The time has come when all true patriots should ccnsider well 
the prophetic words of Abraham Lincoln, uttered to the Mis- 
souri and Kansas delegations in 1865, the triumph of the Union 
being then assured, when he said: 


It has been a trying hour for the Republic, but I see in the future a crisis 
arising which unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety of my 
country. As a result of the war corporations have been enthroned, and an 
era of corruption in high places follow; and then the money power of 
the country will prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of the 
poo le, until all wealth gu in a few hands, and the Republic may 

estroyed. I feel at this e more anxiety for the safety of my country 
than ever before, even in the midst of the war. God grant that my fears 
may prove groundless. 


gront wrong against man- 
0 
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What intelligent citizen is there among us who can not see 
that our country is drifting toward this rock on which republics 
have split in the history of the world? Is not our Government 
in the control of the money power, its agents, attorneys, and 
servants? All wealth is not arrayed st the people. Fair- 
minded and patriotic millionaires are with them, but the plun- 
derers of the people are in control. 

Gen. Gresham, the eminent, pure, and patriotic United States 
judge of the seventh circuit, now residing in Chicago, when re- 
cently asked to be the Farmers’ Alliance candidate for the Presi- 
dency refused, but writing in ropy said: With the exception 
of your subtreasury scheme, which to me is visionary and im- 
practicable, there is no difference between us, unless it be that 
many entertain a stronger hope than I do that we are to escape 
a bloody revolution, before this plutocracy of wealth surrenders.” 

These are not the words of an alarmist, but the cool and de- 
liberate judgment of a wise jurist and a brave soldier. Will the 
plutocrats heed them? Will the people heed them? Eternal 
vigilance. eternal vigilance, ETERNAL VIGILANCE is the price of 
liberty! It took four years of the woes of war to purify our national 
atmosphere of the taints of black slavery. The victory of the 
Union was not won to transfer the yoke, in whole or in part, to 
white necks. The battle againstsuch permanent transfer isnow 
on. It is one of ballots. A plutocracy is the worst of all task- 
masters. They néver get enough, but the more they get the 
more they want. The battle of November 4, 1890, was but one 
of a series that must be fought and won before the final victory 
can be attained. 

The supreme struggle comes November 8, 1892, when pyr 
voter of the laboring and producing masses of Sho pooplo ill 
vote in favor of his own freedom or slavery. U. ted mone 
will be used, as it has been, to corrupt the people and their publie 
servants, but the triumph of the principles of true Democracy in 
1890, gives a gratifying assurance that the people of these United 
States are yet capable of governing themselves; and that gov- 
5 of the few, by the few, and for the few, shall be over- 
thrown. 

Standing steadfastly for the common good, the prosperity, and 
happiness, and good fellowship of all the inhabitants of these 

aUnited States, all our loved land, let us go forward in the grand 
purpose of restoring the control of our Government to the prin- 
ciples of true Democracy, liberty, equality, and eternal right, 
upon which it was so wisely planted in the days of 1776. 

Then shall we, in our day, have done our full duty as citizens 
of our grand country, in assisting to achieve for it the high des- 
tiny had in view for America, by the glorious fathersof Re- 
public, and in the discharge of the sacred trust in us opona i 
them, who in blood and suffering founded and established, an 

ave to us this free government of ours, for us to protectand de- 

end, and hand down unimpaired to our children, and all tne com- 
ing generations. Let us have full faith and confidence in the in- 
telligence and patriotism of the American people of to-day. 

Our hope and trust is, that under God, out of the depths of the 
plutocratic corruption, extravagance, and profligacy which now 
characterize the Republican party’s control of our national affairs, 
shall come that pure and economical Democratic Government, 
which safely secures to every laborer the fruits of his own la- 
bor; which governs best when it governs least; modeled upon 
the divine plan, which leaves free to act the individual, and 
holds him responsible for his own actions; whose grand aim and 
constant guiding star shall be, the best good of the masses of 
the people, and of our whole country. 


APPENDIX No. 1. 
Dividends of New England manufacturing companies for twelve years, 1871-1882. 
[From J. G. Martin's Stock Fluctuations, Boston, 1871-1882.] 


Capital 


Manufacturing compa- ilw la 
mies N EEE 
„500, 00 — . — . 44 
1,800 000 n Ee SRS oes a 
900, 000 "R 2 
3,000, 000 8 jis | 14] 9| 9] 8 10 10 10 11 
1,000, 000 x e 
-| 1, 090, 000 6/6 3| 8 
1, 000, 000 e 
600, 000 0 0 0 
51. 000, 000 e 
1,000, 000 9366 8 10 
-| 1,000, 000 36389 
1, 200, 000 8 9 7 10 10 10 
800, 000 6656667 
700, 000 0 %% | 11 12 
Boston Duckck kk 350, 000 6771888 
Cabot 600, 000 0 7 5 1010 10 
1.000, 000 77171810 2 
1.500, 000 5 967100 
350,000 e010 
1,500, 000 olololol 0 
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Capital 
Manufacturing compa- = 2 fis |g 472 
len Wien & EISE EEE 28 
Douglas Ax Mfg. Co......| 8400, 000 ___. 3 5127 
o 1,200,000 | 5 5 909% 9% 810 
r 800,000 30 303326 808 
Fairbanks Mfg. Co By Fs SEN We Pe! EN Neel ah Cal Cos eck PSN E Bt 
2 ace 1,000, 000 | 0 | 8 8 3 9 0 5 788 
Great Falls 1.500.000 9 {10 30963 
Hamilton Cotton 1| 1,800,000 | 64| 9 8|7|3|6|3|3| 7|8|8 
Hamilton Woolen. -| 1,000,000 | 15 |20 15 10 |10 |10 |10 |10 [10 | 410 |10 | 6 
Hill 1,000,000 | 11 16 10 703036660 
600, 000 |.20 18 14 12 38775 
1,000,000 | © 11 7 6066 888 
| 1, 200, 000 | 20 20 20 |15 1210 20 
So 0 
1.809.000 6, 6 6. 6,885 
2, 000, 000 8740 870 850 845 #20 
300, 000 | 40 (20 |20 | 18 10 8 | 6 32 6 
900,000 | 12 |12 12 | 12 |12 12 102/10 105 
1,470,000 8 306 60 8 8 
— 2,000,000 | 0 7 8480/78/27 
-| 1,800, 000 | 10 38166868 
2, 600, 000 | 18 45/8710 07 
750, 000 | 17 9 |10 id |11 |19 | 20 [12 11 
1,000, 000 | 16 864688 
1.800.000 0 93165 6/8/8 
-| 600,000 | 8 39323566 
-| _ 800,000 | 10 10 58888 {10 
2,500,000 | 16 16 }20 |13 |14 | 22 ho | 5 
1,200,000 | 5 2 |11 f10 10 io 12 15 14 
600,000 | 9 9 5124/57/88 
290.000 8 9 950 
1,280.00 | 10 7|3|3|8|8| 8] 8 10 
Thorndik 8 450,000 | 6 887778485 
Tremont and Suffolk. 1,200,000 0 5 8 8 8166 69 0. 
Union of Fall Rirer. . 750,000 . . . % 
Wakefield Rattan 1, 000.000 . . 8% 50 [10 
W. 1.650.000 5 |10 9 6 80 45 
Vork 900,000 | 20 |35 |18 | 11 |9 |8 |4 110 10 | 9 


1Dividend in liquidation. The New Manchester Mills organized in 1875. 
2 Besides 30 per cent extra dividend February, 1877. 
Besides 20 per cent extra dividend A) 1879. 
‘Besides 33% per cent extra dividend July, 1880. 
Besides 50 per cent extra dividend November, 1880. 
Besides 50 per cent extra dividend September 5, 1881. 
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Values of domestic merchandise, grouped according to sources 3 ex- 
ported rom the United States during the years therein stated. 


Exports of domestic merchan- 
Years} dise other than manufactures. 
end- 


Exports ot do- | Total exports 
mestic manu- of domestic 


ing | Agricultural. | Total. (a) f merchandise. 

Jine |z 
Per y Per 
Value. cent. Value. Conk 
860 8258, 560, 972) 81. 13:8275, 896, 531 331 222.42 100. 00 
1870 361, 188, 483) 79. 35 386, 928, 228 858.2 100. 00 
1875. 130, 300, 570 76. 95| 466, 568, 824 559, 237, 100, 00 
1876. | 456, 113, 515) 76. 67 493, 280, 107 594, 917, 715 100.00 
1877. . 459, 734, 148) 72, 63) 499, 047, 632, 980, 854| 100. 00 
1878... 536, 192, 873| T. 07 571, 942, 695, 749, 100, 00 
1879. __| 546,476,703) 78. 12 582, 523, 699, 538,742) 100. 00 
1880. . 685, 961,091) 83.25) 721, 090, 823, 946, 100. 00 
1881. 730, 304, 82. 63| 769, 692, 883, 925, 100. 00 
1882. ..| 552,219, 819) 75. 31| 598, 445, 733, 239, 782 100,00 
1883___| 619, 269, 449 77.00) 669, 995, 804, 223, 100. 00 
1884. ..| 536, 315, 318) 73. 98 588, 591, ` T24, 964,852) 100. 00 
1885. 530, 172, 72. 90 579, 4 5 720, 682, 946} 100. 00 
188.484, 954, 72. 82 529, 422, . 665, 964, 520 100. 00 
1887. 523, 078. 74. 41| 568, 287, . 703, 022, 100. 00 
1888. 500, 840, 73, 28| 553, 562, . 683, 862, 104) 100. 00 
1889___| 532,141, 22.87 501, 607, 1 A 730, 282, 100, 00 
1890. 629, 820, 74.51) 694, 191, 452 845, 293, 828 100. 00 
1891. 642, 751, 344) 73. 69 = 80.63 270, 283| 100. 00 
a ts of mining, forest, fishery, and miscellaneous industries are in- 

ein the totals. $ 
APPENDIX NO. 3. 
\ Faluation of property by States, 1850-1890. 
(Including both real and personal.] 
1880. 1870. 1860. 1850. 
Estimated |, $| Estimated |,,4| Estimated |,, ud 
true = 23 tru 2 2. 
valuation. Ag 


791| 356; 
691| 323) 219, 256, 472 
7 303 140 207,874,613) 547 


1.524144 444,274, 114) 865 
BOO: TE: S e 3 
80.8 777) 45, 249, 181| 412 
873, 618| 963, 4,684,947 547 
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084,560,005 


*Included West Virginia in 1850 and 1860. 
+ Assessed valuation for taxation purposes. 


APPENDIX No. 4. 
THE TWO SIDES OF THE M'KINLEY TARIFF. 
UNCLE SAM’S NATIONAL STORE. 


Rich man's bargain counter, Poor man’s (no) bargain counter. 
Cotton velvet, advanced in price 100 


per cent. 
Cotton linings, advanced 285 per cent, 
Black alpaca, advanced 66 per cént. 
sp pe seal sacques, advanced 120 
r cen 
oolens, advanced 40 per cent. 
Cotton laces, advan 50 per cent. 
Cotton corduroy, advanced 114 per 
cent. 
Window glass, tariff-taxed 87 per cent. 
Common blankets, tariff-taxed 166 
per cent. 


eerscha free. 
2 a . nails, tariff-taxed 58 per 


Ivory, free. 
Hothouse plants, free. 


The American workingman returns at night from his toil clad in a woolen 

suit taxed 55 ape cent, stockings and undershirt taxed 75 per cent, a cotton 
taxed r cent, a woolen hat taxed 75 per cent, and perchance a pair 
ter taxed 40 cent. 

in his hand his er pail taxed 45 per cent, and greets his wife 
smile as she looks at him through a window e aon 80 
er cent. 

After scraping his boots on a scraper taxed 45 per cent, he wipes them on 
a mat of bagging taxed 10 per cent, he lifts the door latch taxed 43 per cent, 
steps in on a carpet taxed 68 per cent, and gives a kiss to his wife in a woolen 
dress taxed 70 per cent. She has a needle, taxed rb ae cent, in her hand with 
which she has been mending with thread, taxed 40 per cent, an alpaca um- 
brella taxed 50 per cent. 

Itis a small brick house which they have bought with their hard e 
of a building association. The bricks were taxed 20 per cent, the lumber 
taxed 16 per cent, and the t 54 per cent. The wall-paper, taxed 45 per 
cent, makes the room b ter with its plain furniture, taxed 35 per cent. 
He hangs his pail on a stee. pi taxed Spr cent; and proceeds to get ready 
for his su He washes with castile soap, taxed 20 per cent, in 
a tin k 45 per cent. He then goes to the looking-glass, taxed 45 
per cent, and fixes his ħair with a brush and comb, taxed 30 per cent. 

He is now ready for his supper, which his wife has cooked on a stove taxed 
45 per cent, with pots and kettles taxed 53 per cent. The table is spread with 


shirt 

of 1 — in 
e carries 

with a cheery 

per cent, from which she has drawn aside the curtains taxed 


the commonest crockery taxed 56 per cent, and he drinks his water out of a 
cheap glass tumbler taxed 45 per cent. The little sugar that he puts in his 
tea is taxed 80per cent, and he stirs it with a spoon taxed 45 percent. His 
meal is a frugal one, because hard times have cut his — — down, and he is 
Saving every cent to pay the next installment due on his house. 

With an appetite worthy of an ampler meal he takes up his knife and fork, 
taxed 45 per cent, and be; to eat a piece of salt fish taxed 25 per cent. He 
oe on vinegar taxed 36 percent. Upon his boiled potatoes taxed 40 per cent 

è sprinkles salt taxed 80 1775 cent, and eats a small pickle taxed 35 per cent. 
He ends his meal with pudding of rice taxed 112 per cent. 


„Options and Futures.“ 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY P. CHEATHAM, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 28, 1892, 
„R. 7845) defining “options” and “futures,” imposing special 


such dealers and persons engaged 
cense. and for 6ther purposes. 


On the bill 
taxes on dealers therein, and req 

in selling certain products to obtain 

Mr. CHEATHAM said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On behalf of the farming class of our people in 
the United States, and especially the poor cotton farmer of the 
South, I rise to say a kind word in support of the bill now under 
consideration, and I do this, Mr. Speaker cheerfully, believing 
as I do that no man upon this floor will ever have an opportu- 
nity to espouse a more righteous and just cause than this—the 
cause of an appreciative and deserving people, whose interest 
toa pront extent has been neglected in many ways. 

While the depressions of the farmer are grom and many, lam 
ready to admit that there are burdens and unjust burdens, no 
doubt, upon every vocation in life; but any fair-minded man who 
is the least conversant with the condition of the man who gets 
his living by terming, knows and must confess that there is no 
comparison between the suffering condition of farming and that 
of any other business in the United States, especially when the 
sorry crops and low prices of the last few years are taken into 
consideration. 

This can be clearly demonstrated from the fact that their 
home comforts are more or less embarrassed and their lands de- 
1 While almost every other business has flourished and 

eveloped; and the very fact that 95 has not prospered as 
other business,is beyond any doubt attributable to the unfair 
and fraudulent methods by which the farmers’ products are 
bought and sold in the markets of the United States. If the 
farming and agricultural classas of our citizens bear their share 
of the burdens of the revenue which is required to run the 
American Government as cheerfully and as willingly as any 
other taxpaying class, as they certainly do, Congress should for 
that, if not for other good and constitutional reasons, enact a 
strong and positive law forbidding and putting an end to any 
but honest and pure methods of selling and buying the farm 
products of qur country, and thereby foster and stimulate the 

icultural interest of our land, which is the staff of life to any 
civilized country. For the last eight or ten years, by reason 
of shameful market discriminations and undue impediments 
thrown in the way by the people who ought to be the farmers’ 
best friends, farm produce has gone down below zero, so to speak, 
which naturally leaves our Southern and all agricultural sections 
in acalamitous and almost a starving condition. I speak more 
especially for the cotton farmer, since I am more familiar with 
that class of farming. 

If after the unhappy and restless suspense in which the farmer 
is ee during the time of growing and cultivating his crops, 
although confronted in many cases by unfavorable seasons, losing 
half or destroying the entire crop by wind and hail storms or 
some other d trous visitor, he could get a fair and honest 
deal and could receive fair compensation for his labor, at the 
hands of those whose business it is to buy his farm products, he 
would be better satisfied and encouraged tomake larger and bet- 
ter crops for markets; but as it seems to be now, he is met at the 
markets of our country with prices disgracefully and unreasona- 
bly low, made entirely to suit the speculator by what is called 
future selling” or short sales, which is an agreement to sell 
and deliver by a person who is not the owner of the article at 
the time, or has not acquired by previous purchase the right to 
the future possession of the article from the owner. I believe 
the relief and remedy for the farmer can be found in the now 
pending bill, which protects the following-named farm articles, 
viz: Cotton, hops, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grass-seed, flax- 
seed, pork, lard, bacon, as well as other edible products of swine, 
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from the destructive competition to which the farmers are sub- 
jected by the offering upon the exchanges of almost limitless 
quantities of fictitious products, by those who do not own nor 
have they the right to the future possession of the articles they 
pretend to thrust upon the markets and to sell. 

This unfair competition has been allowed to go on until it has 
reached a point that there are very few spot sales of cotton 
upon the great market of the city of New York. As a proof of 
8 fact [ will read what Mr. Jacob D. Goldman says upon the 
subject: 


New York is no spot market whatever. I do not 9 that there are 
20,000 bales consigned to that market for actual sale. e only cotton that 
is handled there is bought up by future dealers and stored for the purpose 
of using it as their interests may appear from time to time, and to whip the 
market one way or the other, either deliver it against sales or withdraw it, 
as on may uire. There have been times that the same s has 
been carried in New York for two or three successive seasons, cularly 
the lower grades of cotton, in order to scare off buyers from options 
when tendered, which is virtually unsalable from the factor’s table, as very 
few mills can use it except to make ropes or the very commonest grades of 
cotton goods. 
The volume of future business. compared with spots, can be best answ ered 
Ls referring to question No. 1: There is no spot business whatever in New 
‘ork, while the future business will probably amount to 30,000,000 or 35,000,- 
000 bales, buying and se annually. 
tion in the past few years has been very disastrous to 


to 20 per cent more than it should naturally have dec. „even in the face 
of these two large crops. is an argument easily sustained by the fact 
that no planter of any size who has raised and does plant cotton can do so 


at such prices and come out near even. 
the passage of the antioption bill could only benefit the cotton 
ters, as the present system of doing business is not based on honest 


plan 
principles, giving the seller all the rtunities and the buyer none. 

In ihe New York future market Mladling cotton is the base, but if you 
buy, you must take anything they want to give you at the contract ice. 
The mills.can not buy future cotton because they deliver so many grades 
which are worthless for manufac! urposes. IL have known as many as 

es supplied on one contract. t we complain of here in St. Louis 
is very We have written to the New Yoak deal but it has 
had no eff A mill would sacrifice its contract sooner than e much of 


the cotton offered. 

Ithink the of an antioption bill would benefit the planters and 
bona fide handlers, for the following reasons: The South is b h on cot 
ton whether she hasit or not. She does not know how much is raised 


on 
cinglands. Hence, the South 


Yr | and the South invariably gets on the wrong side. New York, on 


rr ati 
in futures, and that 


would certainly efit to the country at large. e manner in which 
dnd York futures are y gives no strength to the spot mar- 
e 


I will read also what Mr. TAYLOR says upon the subject: 


Isu anyone would say that New York is not a spot-cotton mar- 
ere is no comparison whatever between a future bi ess, largely in 
in the millions, and a Spor business of merely nominal proportions. As to 
a third question, I think speculation in futures has adisastrous effect on the 
one-half cent lower in New York than actual cotton. I think the of 
an antioption law would be at least a safe experiment, thus ailowing theo 
rule of supply and demand to control prices piaco of speculation. Only 
one bale of cotton in 10,000 is actually bought and sold for delivery. Itisa 
well-known fact that in New York asarule the character of the cotton is 
such that spinners do not want it. It is held there asa kind of menace to 
buyers of futures, and delivery of worthless stuff is thereby threatened to 
force settlements. A spinner cannot go into the New York market and buy 
cotton for future delivery such as he would want or expect to receive, hence 
the price of cotton, such as manufacturers would want to use, is one-half 
cent per pound higher to-day than future contracts. 


The intention of this measure is also torestore and protect the 
law of supply and demand and invest it with that free action 
which has for some time been taken away by the practice of 
“shortselling.” By this practice of ‘‘shortselling,” now so com- 
mon upon the exchanges, prices are determined for the entire 
product, and in many cases months in advance of the sowin, 
of the seed of the farm. This is certainly one of the troubles wi 
our Southern farmer; for this debars the farmer and planter of 
that voice and right in fixing the price to be received for the 
product of his labor and capital which is accorded to other pro- 
ducers. This bill does much to prevent overloading the mar- 
kets of our country with fictitious products simply for the pur- 

of establishing low prices on farm products. Allow me 
to read the following from the report of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, which fully sets forth the objects of the bill: 

To prevent the overloading of domestic markets and the breaking down 
ofpeioes of farm products by short sales“ made by fore: merchants for 
the purpose of insuring them against possible loss on the purchases of In- 
dian, Peypuan. South American, Australian, and Russian produce, 3 
the erican farmer and planter are made underwriters of the commerce 
risks of the European, by whom no bonus or premium is paid for assuming 
insurance risks that destroy much of the value of our products. 

That by restoring the functions of the law of supply and demand, now in- 
operative by reason of the limitless offers of the “short seller,” a measure 
of rélief will be given and prosperity partially restored to that great class 
constituting more than 40 nee cent of our population who inhabit the farms, 
and whose lacking prosperity, your committee believe, is due, in no incon- 
siderable part, to the practice of short selling“ whereby the prices of the 


products of the farm have been determ ined and fixed, during recent years, 
at an unremunerative level. = 


To restore to the producer an honest market and such prices as will fop- 
low the unfettered ration of the law of supply and demand, which the 
committee believe will be sufficiently remunerative to restore, in part, the 
power of the farmer and planter to purchase the product of forge, factory, 
and mill, and thus bring prosperity to the artisan, manufacturer, distribu- 
tor, and transporter. 

The first section of the bill now reported defines options, I which are 
more commonly known as “puts and calls,” “privileges,” and “curb trad- 

„ and while not 8 as regular by any board of trade or ex- 
change have been Opany ealt in upon the premises of most exchanges and 
by a great majority of the members of such exc. yet no successful 

ort has ever been made, and but rarely attempted, by any exc e to 
discipline its members for such trading, the exc es conten! them- 


ree with a refusal to enforce such contracts by the machinery of the ex- 
ange. — 
That the exch have looked without disfavor m such transactions 


as are defined in the first section of the bill is manifest from the fact that 
while the protests filed with this committee have not failed to denounce the 
methods and practices of the “bucket shops,” yet but one such protest 
against the proposed legislation offers a word in reprobation of the practice, 
pot erp among the dealers upon the exchanges, of trading in puts and 
c g 


The reason forthe failure to denounce “ puts and calls while denouncing 
“bucket shops“ may be found in the fact that most members of the exchan- 
ges deal in puts and calls.“ while the “bucket shops attract a very large 
and profitable business that with the bucket shops su , would go 
to the brokers operating upon the exchanges, and yet the representatives of 
the exchanges co before this committee have not hesitated to state that 
deal: in puts and calls are gambling transactions pure and simple. 
Since, however, it has become apparent that in 9 to the almost uni- 
versal demand of the people for legislation which shall restrict the power of 
the short seller“ to manufacture prices, your committee would report 
some bill having that object in view for the consideration of the House of 


Representatives, an effort has been made during the pendency of such bill to 
prevent the members of the Chicago Board of Trade from dealing in puts 
and calls,” yet so powerless for good is that body that in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean of March 27, 1892, it is stated that: 

“The Board of Trade has been trying tostop “curb ti With only fair 
success. Their greatest o tion comes from Pardridge. He to stop 
almost a week ago, but brokers have continued to trade. Yesterday he 


informed the directors that he did not care a snap for them and would do as 
he pleased, and had his brokers sell wheat down in the open board one-half 
cent after the regular closed.” 

As the closing “curb” price has much to do in determining the o; 


peni 
price of the product the next day, and often absolutely fixes it, your opening 
tee believe thods of dealing 


at the 2 being unable to — ctor me 
and practices that all admit to be evil and te ag ling devices and, yet, de- 
termine the prices the farmer shall receive for his products, that it is the 
duty of the Federal Government, so far as constitutional and practicable, in 
le taxes for revenue, to protect the greatest of the industrial classes 
from the wrong inflicted by this unnatural mode of determining 

The second section of the bill defines “futures” as being a contract for 
the sale and future delivery of one of the articles enumerated in the third 
section made by a party who is not the owner thereof, and had not acq 
the right from the owner to the future ion of the article contracted 
to be sold and delivered. In other words, the makers of futures con- 
tracts, as defined in this section, are what are known as short sellers,” be- 
ing men who constantly contract to sell and deliver what they neither own 
nor have ay zigas to the 5 of at a future time, and in order to 
comply specifically with their contracts de upon their ability to make 
a future purchase of the article which they have agreed to deliver. 

There is abundant evidence that the outstanding contracts of such short 
sellers” at all times exceed many fold the amount of product available for 
delivery, and it is very generally reported and accepted that the short 
sales ot the one dealer who defies the directors of the 8 
have, for months at a time, exceeded 20,000,000 bushels of wheat, 


eq 
ply of theentirecountry. This one statement shows how impossible it would 
to comply with such contracts had compliance ever been contemplated. 

While on defines what shall be deemed a futures“ sale, the pro- 
visions of the act are not applicable to contracts with Federal, State, or 
municipal authorities, nor to contracts made any farmer or planter for 
the future delivery of the products of his land, either wn 3 nor 
to any contract to furnish any farmer or planter with any of the articles 
named in the bill which he may require for food, forage, or seed. 

This section of the bill makes it clear that the farmer and planter are left 
at entire liberty to contract for the sale and future delivery of the product 
of their field, as is the merchant to contract with the farmer and planter to 
furnish and deliver at any future time any article which the farmer or 
planter may require. 

While this section of the bill is intended to vide the basis for the taxa- 
tion of all “short sales of farm products, and thus protect the producer and 
legitimate dealer against and destructive competition by the vendors 
of phantom commodities, there is nothing, and there is intended to be noth- 
ing, which will in any wise 8 traffic in actual products, either in pos- 
session or tọ which the contracting party has uired the right of future 

ion; but itis intended that t section shall, and your committee 
lieve it will, in connection with other sections of the bill, suppress the 
vicious practice of short selling.“ 

Section 3 names the articles to which the bill applies. 

Section 4 defines what shall constitute a dealer in options and “futures; 
stipulates that such dealers shall pay an annual license fee of $1,000 and also 
pay a tax of 5 cents on each pound of cotton, hops, pork, lard, bacon, and 
other edible product of swine and 20 cents a bushel on each bushel of the 
other articles named in section 3 ot the bill which are the subject of any Aa 
tions” or futures contract which such dealer, as vendor or assignor, sh: 
make, transfer, or assign, either in his own behalf or on behalf of others. 

Section 5 requires every dealer in “options” or futures“ to apply, in 
form and manner prescribed, to the collector of internal revenue for a license 
to transact such business and to pay an annual license fee of $1,000, as well 
as to execute a bond in the sum of $40,000, to insure the paymen: 


ments of the act. It also 8 that, notwithstanding the possession of 
a license by such dealer, the 
of a dealer in options or futures“ while any tax on contracts pre- 
viously made or transferred or assigned shall remain due and unpaid. 
Section 6 provides that the collector of internal revenue shall keep a reg- 
ister subject to public inspection, in which shall be recorded all applications 
for license under this act, and a statement as to whether a license was is- 
sued thereon. 

Section 7 provides that all “options ” and “futures” contracts and agree- 
ments (ang all transfers and assignments thereof) shall be in writing and 
ed in duplicate, and state the time at which they expire or mature. 

ection 8 requires that every dealer in options or futures shall keep a 


do those required 
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book in which shall be recorded the date of each options or futures“ 


contract made by such dealer, the names of the parties thereto, whether they 
pene as vendor or vendee, the kind and amount of the articles agreed to be 
d, and the contract time of delivery, and, when a transfer or an assign- 
ment of any such contract shall baye been made, the name of the assignee 
or, that this book shall at all times be subject to inspection 

by the officials of the Internal Revenue Department. 

Section 9 requires dealers in options to make weekly reports to the col- 
lector of internal revenue, settihg forth the facts and items required to be 
recorded in the book mentioned in section 8, and thereupon pay to such col- 
lector the taxes, as provided in section 4, upon the articles embraced in the 
“options” and futures" contracts made, transferred, or assigned by such 
dealer during the preceding week and included in the report required by this 
section. 


This section also provides that the collector shall enter in a register, o; 
to public inspection, all the facts set forth in the reports made by dealers 
in options and “futures,” and that such collector shall, at the tration 
ot each month, make a report to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
showing the number of such contracts that had not then expired or matured, 
and the kind and amount of the articles embraced in such contracts, as well 
as the amount of taxes levied thereon, and that a copy of this report should 
be retained in the office of such collector and be open to public inspection. 

Section 10 provides thatany person who shall dealin options or futures“ 
without being licensed so to or record or make 


powers of the local government either for the tion, taxation, or su 
pression of the cin “options” and“ futures within State, Territorial, 
or municipal limits. 

Section 12 


requires the party intending, as owner or as having 8 
ht to the future possession of any of the articles enumerated section 
3, to make, transfer, or assign contracts for the sale and subsequent deliv- 
ery of any of such articles to apply to the collector of internal revenue fora 
lice: ch business and pay an annual license fee of 8; where- 


t further requires the lice 
of all such transactions, in manner and form similar 
m dealers in options! and futures; and providing 
also that, in case of failure to keep book or make any record, return, or 
report by this section required, or f: + when so required, to submit such 


tures" contracts; and 
lector a weekly re’ 


book or record to the ins ion of the officials of the Internal-Revenue De- 
partment, the 80 shall be subject to a fine of not less than 8100 
nor more than Ñ 

Section 13, taken in connection with section 2, wherein are defined “ fu- 


tures,” or the illegitimate contracts of the “short seller,“ and section 12, 
wherein are defin itimate contracts for futuredelivery, made by owners 
or by those who have by purchase acquired the right to the future posses- 
sion of the articles contracted to be sold and 3 a Dae ep 
practical method, not burdensome to the legitimate of dete: g 
the character of outstanding contracts for future delivery, in relation to 
which question may arise as to their ty, and whether they are such 
as to be subject to the tax upon articles embraced in futures“ contracts, 
as provided in section 4. 
enever the making of any contract for the sale and future delivery of 
ported asa eauired, or its hali como to the knowledge of the collector of in- 
as req orits come e know! of the collector o - 
ternal roon ot Aega have egg aini to ponore — 57 oe bn 0 
of making. , OF ass any con ‘or the sale and subse- 
quent delivery of any of such articles that the party ma transfe: 4 
or assigning thereof was not the owner of, or not then entitled to the future 
possession of the article or articles contracted to be sold and delivered, it 
shall be the duty of such collector to demand from such vendor or assignor 
proof of such ownership or right to the future possession of such property 
under and by virtue of a contract with its owner, where itis then stored, and 
such party shall also show the amount of the articles of the kind embraced 
in such contract of which the party is then the owner of or entitled to the 
future possession of and the quantity thereof called for by contracts made, 
or assigned by such pariy ana thenouts and uncanceled, 
mad the form and manner prescribed. 


in sec- 


necessary to its enforcement and the collection of the taxes im- 

posed, as they may cr & draw the line between legitimate and illegitimate 

Moat Y, and while thus adding to the efficiency of theact 
asarevenuemeasure will 


subjected and which they believe, and which ps 3 de- 


80 the bill as to insure a considerable revenue, 5 com- 
mittee has s' y kept in view the object of affording every facility to 
and at the same time decrease the number of such sellersas offer for 


only contracts which they expect to adjust by the settlement of differ- 
ences. 


In behalf of the people I N on this floor, and of the 
great bulk of the people of the South, Mr. Speaker, who are 
mainly engaged in agriculture, I a peal to this House to enact 
into law the wise provisions of this bill, which will do justice to 
all and injustice to none; and which will enable the s farmer 
to realize on his products what he should honestly receive for 
his time and labor. 


* McKinley Wages. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 26, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 561) toamend paragraph 199, Schedule C, of the act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Ihave no intention of wearying the House 
with a eee of the details which have been so effectively 
marshaled by my colleagues on this side of the House. Butin 
view of the plea of our opponente that their contention is in be- 
half of the e-earners their employ, I do think it proper 
to ask that their present professions ba judged by the bitter ex- 
perience of their former ones to which American workmen have 

n treated. 

It can not be too well remembered that the great object of the 
McKinley bill, as stated by the gentlemen who procured it to 
be enacted into law, was to enable them to raise the wages of 
their laborers. During the twenty months, however, that ithas 
been in beneficent operation the museum men haye sought in 
vain for workingmen in protected“ industries whose wages 
have been r 

On the other hand, there have been reported the following 
among other cases of wage reductions and lockouts—in every 
case in an industry which is subsidized by our tariff for the 
benefit of the laboring man.” 

I call special attention to the fact that the data below are not 
intended to include either all those of labor troubles within the 
time covered that have been called to my notice, or even all 
those in protected industries; but that they include only the at- 
tacks on labor by tariff-subsidized industries during that time. 

OCTOBER, 1390, 

October 9, 1890.—If from 700 to 1,000 Cuban cigar-makers go on strike to-day 
in New York City for an advance of & per thousand it be because after 
the passage of the McKinley bill the manufacturers expected the men to 
make the same e of cigars from poor tobacco they had been making 
from first-class leaves, which, if the men had agreed to do it, would have 
been equal to a reduction of w: 4 

October 16, 1890.—The Richland and Nelson miners, at Dayton, Tenn., to 
the number of 1,200 are on a strike against a reduction in wages. 

October 16, 1890.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
Etna coal mines, Tennessee, as there is a strike there against the reduction 
in prina, The place is crowded with unemployed. 

tober 21, 1890.—Report from ae Says the cappers at Polk's 
conina Sory are on a strike because of a reduction from Il to 8 cents per 

2 5 oe Polk says the reduction was necessitated by the McKinley 
uty on , 

October 21, 1890.—The members of the Leather-Workers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, Knights of Labor, are on strike at the morocco factory of McDer- 
mott & Howard, Schenck street and Park avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., as their 
wages had been reduced from $12 to 89 per week, and more work was ex- 
pected of them than before the reduction took pi . 

October 24, 1890.—J. Zinger, 28 Fourth avenue, New York City, reduced the 
wages of his cigarmakers last Tuesday. The men struck and their wages 
were restored 8 
are Leora ae ie N 5 2 will 88 po idle. in 

ams Ne s roo; 455 é ompany, Kent avenue, 

Brooklyn, NY has already Glecharae over 200 men. : 

October 28, 1890.—The silk-ribbon weavers at Boss Levy's shop, New York 
City, had their wages reduced last week about 10 per cent. The reduction 
has now been taken off again, as the men threatened to strike. 

NOVEMBER, 1890. 

Labia gee! 8, nateni eee. brat gion Electric Com- 
pany at Lynn, Mass., e against a reduction of wages. 

November 8, 1890.—Spoolers in Merrimac Mills, Lowell, Mass., had their 

reduced ve cent; wages of drawing-in girls were also reduced. 
‘ovember 10, 1800.—The Swiss Embroiderers’ Union has ordered a strike at 
the shop of Helfenstein & Co., Union Hill, Jersey City, where a reduction of 


wagon was announced. A 
ovember 15, 1890.—The cotton-weavers at Lonsdale, R. I., have received 
notice of acut-down. They were goveing Sai cents on a 50-yard-long cut, but 
they axe to run a fine grade of goods wi hos additional in the length, 
will receive but 8 cents a cut. The Valley Falls and Ash 
have been reduced about as much. 
ovember 18, 1890.—Textile workers should not go to Lowell, Mass., where 


ton weavers’ 


the wages of the mill hands have been reduced. 

November 1890.—Spinners in Clark's O. N. T. mills at Newark, N. J., 
and Kearny, N. J., have had their wages reduced gradually, and since the 
McKinley bill p: instead of the promised advances there has been a fur- 
ther reduction o; rcent. They now threaten to strike and throw out 450. 

November 20, 1890.—T wo thousand girls employed in the mmg depart- 

teen hat f connected with the Fur Hat Manufac- 


ments of the eigh 
turers’ Associat in Danbury, Conn., were locked out 8 Some 
of the factories shut down entirely, while the remainder continued work in 
their departments. 

November 24, 1890.—The vest-makers of J. Rosenbaum, No, 118 Avenue D, 
New York City, are on a strike against a reduction of wages. 

November 24, 1890.—Baum & Neuhamer, No. 874 East Houston street, New 


York City, have reduced the magoa of their 120 suspender-makers, who are 
5 ted by their union 


ber 29, 190.— en in Munro's Seaside Library office, New 
York City, struck against a reduction of wages. 
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DECEMBER, 1890. 
tishing, who refused to submit to a reduction W She ADETE 
of Wenn EC 4, 1890.—A committee of 5 eymen shoemakers has been ap- 
ne Minnesota Shoe Com in St. 


cop to omnis upon the members o 
tl and endeavor to Perstade them to retain the pieco system ystem o 
proposal to pay them Rie roa would mean a reduction of wages. 
A refusat to compromise, it is said, means a strike in which 600 hands will 
8 4, 1890.—At Brooklyn. N. X., over 2,000 cigarmakers have been 
idle a month. make from 85 to $10 a week. 
December 4, 1890.—A report from Shamokin, pe states that the Hickory 
— and Hickory Swamp collieries, operated by W. L. Scott & Co., have 
spring. The H these 


ded operations until ungarians d upon 
collieries ries for Support are re’ to their native land in large numbers. 
Nearly five hundred within the 


remain abroad until spr’ 
iat Tew w days 
December 4, 1890.—The Safe Harbor Ro! Mill, in Lancaster, Pa., has 
shut down for an indefinite period. About 175 hands are thrown out ot work. 
December 11, 1890.—There be a general strike of the 5,000 
workers throughout the United States, as the association of the 33 
of gag has announced a reduction of wages amounting to 


40 
December d 14, 1890,—Silk weavers at Trenton, N. J., in mills of 
of Flair neice Duggan, struck 7 — a reduction of from 10 to 25 
Der: — . — 9 
N. mae tt rri ahas of d 


been in 


December 18, 1890.—The cigarmakers of Harry Hart, No. 23 Warren street, 
New York STE are on strike t a reduction of at ih to 30 

Decembe: 1890.—A reduction of of cent has 

— 55 to the -ribbon weavers at N. 


J.. making the average wages now of about $7 
December 23, 1890.—The wages of Huffer Con 8 3 No. 207 
Bowery, New York City, were reduced 15 per cent yesterday, and mia are 


now on A 
December 29, 1890.—The plush-cap makers of A. Weissberg, Ni 
Broadway, New York City, are st against a reduction of * * Sere 
JANUARY, 1821. 
January 1, 1891.—Lackawannalron and Coal Company, Scranton, Pa.; an 
average wage reduction of 20 cents a day. 
January 1, 1891—Homestead Steel Works, Carnegie, Phipps & Co.; reduc- 


tion of 10 per cent by agreement. 
Bp A 1891.—Pullman Palace Car Company's Works; new scale, making 
wage reduction of about 10 per cent, brought forward. 
a January 1, 1891.—Otis Iron and and Steel 1 Company, Cleveland, Ohio; wage re- 


duction of 30 cent. 

January 1, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are 2 to stay away 
from the Clements and Beech mines at Catawba, W. as the men are on 
short time, and the average pay is #1.18 p day. 

January 3, 1891.—Goldsmith & 2 5 — urger, New York City, discharged 
their r claiming dull trad 

January 4, 1891.—Twenty-one weavers in Hargrave's mill, Fall River, 
Mass., struck against weaving long cuts (55 yards) for 18} cents. (Average 


wages of 87. ‘er 
Janu 6, 1891.—At Emil Neu's United States . Vork 
makers went out on strike because their wages had been re- 


Sted 48 ¢ 
duced. 


January 8, 1891.—The Frick Coke Company, in Scottdale, Pa., has given 
notice that it will shut down 1,100 more coke ovens tely next week, 
which will throw about twelve hundred men out of e No cause 
18 glven for the shutdown. There are now 4,000 idle coke ovens in that —— 

anuary 6, 1891.—The a of the Illinois Steel Works in Chicago, excep 
the blast furnaces, shut down Wednesday night, One thousand five hooded 
men were thrown out of employment. 

January 15, 1891.—Four hundred men have been laid off at the Scranton 
Steel Mills at Scranton, Pa., o , it is said, to the dullness of the steel trade. 

January 15, 1891.—The Scottd: e Rolling Mills and Pipe Works and the 
Charlotte furnace at Scottdale, Pa., have shut down ind tely. One thou- 
sand men are thrown out of employment. 

January ib, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away 
from Mor Mo., as there has been a lockout at that place. 

January eae 1.—A bout thirty members of the Custom kers’ Union 
went on strike yesterday at the shop of Boss pose tee No. 96 Ridge street, 
New York 7 because their wages had been red 

$91.—The passementerie 3 of. 15 L. idan or tees No75 Spring 

bag New York City , are on strike ‘Preparing for a g Orin 38 
1, ‘or a uction of 
‘association, Tn The unions are 


e lasters are 
by thi e Shoe Matatae 


furnances, all 
suance of an arrangement reached two —— ago. 
thrown out of work. 

January 22, 1891.—Four hundred men employed by the Leavenworth Coal 
Mining Company, and twenty employed by the Home Company at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., are on strike against a reduction in wages from 4} to 4 cents a 
bushel. ‘The miners are idle. 

January — — 1891.—A dispatch from Ashland, Pa., says that orders have been 


issued fro Coal and Iron uarters to S work at the 
North Ashland, 14. Monte r, M and Otto eolleries. 3 ong they will 
remain idle is not known. Se’ men will be thrown out of em- 


ploym 

J ee 22, 1891.—The employés of the Cambria Iron Company, according 
to a dispatch from Pittsburg, have been notified of a reduction of 10 per cent 
in vse wages, beginning February 1. This will affect 5,000 men from work- 
ers to miners, 


January 22, 1801.—The Me arigas of the glass works at 8 Pa., 
have reduced their wor oree. Dull markets are assigned as the cause. 
Jan 22, 1891.—The window-glass works in Zanesville, Ohio, 8 


Fan 23, 1891.—Furniture-workers’ Union, No. 8, New York City, won a 
strike last week in a shop where the hours had been increased toten. This 
Week the boss reduced the wages. The men areon strike ag 

J 8 1891.—The Eagle Hill colliers at St. Clair, Pa 1 by the 


and Iron Company, have been shut down for an finite period. 
About five hundred men are thrown out of employmen 
pins 29, 1891.—One thousand employés of the Gothichem Iron Com 


in Be ehem, Pn. have been informed of a reduction of wages of 0 per 
9 Depression in the trade is attributed as the cause. 


January 31, 1891.—The wages of FFF 
314 Bowery, New York City, having been reduced, the men went on a strike 
yesterday, resolving not to resume work unless the reduction be withdrawn. 


FEBRUARY, 181. 


February 1, 1891—Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., reduction 
of from 8 to 10 per cent. 

February 2, 1391.—Brooks Iron — — . Birdsboro, Pa., closed and four 
hundred and fifty men 88 out of work because they refused to accept a 
. — SM and Rea; Works, Akr Ohi 

.—Buckeye Mower per Wor ‘on, o: wage 
reduction of from 30 to 60 per cent. 

February 2, 1891.—The oe Iron Company, Allentown, Pa.; a wage re- 
ao of 10 2 cent ee: 


The cigar makers of Klee & Son, New York City, went 
have been reduced. 


on strike SA Soe sa 
Fe makers have ihe shops 


3, 1891 5 


wages whic 7, 1891.—Jacksonville U 
2 reduction, followed by a — — 
bruary 7. 1891.— At Sarr aper mines, near Evansville, Ind., a wage reduc- 
tion was followed by a sti 
February 9, 1891. Pag e ny coal mines, Duquoin, II., wages were reduced 
from 69 to 60 cents per 
February 10, 151 Sixteen thousand coke-workers of Pennsylvania strike 
VV 
0 — er e 0. 3, at ena a. * 
5 tor es indefinite e throwing six hundred men and boys out 
mpl 


February 12 125 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay awa’ 
from GAOn Nes hed O., as the miners are working half time only. The place 
TOET 12, 1891 T} —The 8 — the eee woh panies Steel and Iron Com- 


ttstown, Pa., were uddiers refused to accept a re- 

cotion toms #4 CO D 8 ton. bez 2 to ork ton f bad e com- 

pany laa _ grant it and closed works. About seven hundred men 
were employ: 

1891.—Sturtevant Blower Works, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; wage reduction 


of from 10 to 30 per cent. 
1891.—Pottstown Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa.; wage reduction of about 


2 21, 1891. 1 — Olne 


kmen asserted 
— the — of allow- 


Febi 26, 1891.—Notice to trades and workingmen generally: You are 
requested to stay away from Beatrice, Nebr., and especially starch-workers. 
The hands e nd weigh one pound packages at 5 


tory 
pay. ers are o t up and weigh o 
cents per hundred. Thechief — 1a On 21.757 
By order of Beatrice Assembly, No. 1867. 
secre 


und packages 
for fourteen hours. 
y N. D. Hubbard, master 


workman; F. E. Wasson, tary. e 
1 1891.—Furnace men are gia to stay away from the 
Valley and Grafton furnaces, Leetonia, Ohio, as there is a strike 
msta 10 per cent reduction. Crowds of idle men here. 
‘ebruary 26, 1891.—The furriers of A. Herzig, Sons & Co., New York City, 
are on a strike against a reduction of wages. 


MARCH, 1891. 


March 2, 1891.—The lasters at Ryan's shoe sho: and Sixth streets, 
Broo! N. Y., are on a strike Agape nes pe bi 
3, — | Mine Workers’ committee at Pittsburg met opera- 


tors of and re 5 the latter's offer of 10 cent reduction. 
5, 1891.—The Spm tpt at Ashland, Pa., shut down for 
an indefinite od. will affect 300 men 


‘sod 
pany; 2,500 men idle, owing to their re- 
9 appears to have been a reduction, 
March t reductions at the Glendon Iron Works, near 
‘aston, PA, has troughs some of the men dows to 00 ceula's day nod OLLA 


to 83 week. 
green 7, 1891.—The girls working at Mrs. Susan Billor's cigarette factory, 
No. 1732 First avenue, pew York City, went on strike because their wages 


were reduced 81. eee aap 000. 
March 7, 1891. makers of D. Marx, No. 56 Monroe street, New 
went on a strike because their wages have been reduced. The 
osed to all union men. 
h 9, 1891.—About thirty members of the Journeymen Tailors’ Protec- 
tive and Benevolent Union are on a strike at Bryant & Ondrack’s ladies“ 
— shop, No. 314 Fifth avenue, New York City, on account of a reduction 


March 10, 1891.—The cigar-makers of Rosenthal & Co., No. 398 Broome 
wr eee EOI Bal eed EEES 


in a reduction of wages." 

h 12, 1891.—Kni mills at Little Falls, N. Y., 
in MacKinnen’s mill and 
has heretofore been mentioned. Th ay cu 
iecework. It may be stated approximately,’ Poi our 
correspo: t em 8 one year mg ped 
earn but 213 0 or © 813.50 =< t pa same 8 of work. This proportion will apply 
pretty generally thro duties on knit goods were largely 


March 12, 1891.—Over 500 weavers at the Wanskuck Mill, at Providence, R. 
IL, went on strike because of a reduction in wages. 

‘March 12, 1891.—The Glasgow Iron Company, of Pottstown, Pa., have ted 

a notice of reduction of wages in the puddle department, beginning h 

16, from $3.75 to $3.50 per ton, and of a reduction of 7 per cent in the plate mill. 

rch 12, 1891.—The Scranton Steel Mill has given notice to its 750 em- 

P March of a reduction of wages to take effect on 1 

43 1891.—Crane Iron Works laborers, at Catasauqua, Pa., are down 


$1 per day. 

March 12, 1891.— The cigar-makers at Lichtenstein & Sons, New York — 
have been ordered to strike because the 8 was given to tenement- 
house workérs at that are $1.50 and . / lower than they were before. 

March 16, 1891.—Potts Bros. Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa. Wages of pud- 
dlers reduced about 7 per cent. 
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March 16, 1891.—Lehigh Iron Company, Allentown, Pa. A reduction in 

W. of 10 cent was made. 

arch 16, 1891.—The Norwalk Woolen Mills, Winnipauk, Conn. The weavers 
struck because had been required to take up new work under conditions 
which caused a uction reported to be about $ per week. 

March 19, 1891.—Puddlers employed by the Glasgow Iron Company and the 
Pottstown Iron Company, in Pottstown, Pa., have accepted a reduction in 
wages from 83.75 to $3.50. z 

ch 19, 1891.—The Bear Ridge, Beechwood, and Reliance collieries, at 
St. Clair, Pa., operated by the Reading Company. ded for an indefinite 
adds 2,000 men and 


od. The North will shut down soon. 
ys tothe number of idle miners. 
March 19, 1891.— Work at the coal mines of Rondville, Hocking County, 
Ohio, has been s nded for several weeks. The miners are in a destitute 


condition and the families of many of them are suffering for the necessities 


of life. 
March 19, 1891.—Workingmen are warned against going to Blocton, Ala. 
300 idle men in town. Those employed work but three days a 


—.— anal th barely mak h to keep bod dsoul th d 
week, an en barely make enough to ke y an together. - 
half-time only. 


ers are receiving 4 cents per hour and work 

March 21, 1891, —Silk at Warehouse Point, Conn. Wages of winders 
and doublers reduced from $1.37 to rt 5 on 

March 26, 1891.—One hundred and t y ribbon-weavers in the Pioneer Silk 
Mill ob Baye N. J., went on strike on Monday against a reduction of 50 
per cen wages. 

March 28, 1891.—On the 19th instant about 250 of the men employed in pud- 
dling mills of the Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works 3 at Kich- 
monia went on a strike on account of a reduction of wages from 


r 
March . 1891.—The 25 5 Iron Company, in Allentown, Pa., has reduced 
the I cen 


of its empioyés 10 per t 
* e employés of the Chesapeake Nail Works and the Cen- 
— Iron Works, in H burg, Pa., are on a strike because of a reduction 
ages. 

March 26, 1891.—The 1,000 is and men employed by Armstrong Bros. & 
—.— ‘ep des manufacturers at Pittsburg, Pa., were locked out by the last 

eek. 

March 28, 1891.—The weavers in the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
about 400in number, were notified that hereafter pee Bnd be obliged to 
submit to a reduction of 12 per cent on the wages heretofore paid and to run 
four looms on the work instead of three as had previously been the custom. 
A strike resulted. 

March 28, 1891.—The Lochiel Iron Works, at Harrisburg, Pa., have shut 
. it is supposed - because of a difference on the wages ques- 


APRIL, 1991. : 
April 1, 1891.—The Reading Iron Companya 2,000 employés were told on 
March 27 that a reduction of wages would be mad ee. 


be e. 
A 2, 1891.—The wages of the employés of the Reading 
Reading. Pa., were reduced from 845) 


A : 
Plymouth, Pa., have ded work. 
5 Apri 2 sist." a ‘brick EOE 5 N. J., ar 
unce uction of wages o! m cen e reason assign 
is a f: off in the demand for brick. 85 
Mill, in New 


April 9, 1891.— About 40 employés of the New Haven Rolling 
strike on Monday owing to a reduction of 10 per cent 


x 1 Conn., went on a 
5, 1891.— Three hundred shirt-makers are locked out by their bosses 
in New York City. 
April 16, 1891.—Indianapolis boiler-makers were victorious against a pro- 
reduction from 28 cents to 25 cents an hour for flange men. 
April 23, 1891.—The weavers of Silberburg & Co., Paterson, N. J., are strik- 


img t a reduction of 
23, 1891.—About forty ribbon weavers in Franck & oy, poole silk mill, 
J., struck on Monday areduction of 75 cents per cut. 
two weeks. 
tin and 


mine has 5 
A 891.—For many weeks now the makers of sanitary pottery ware 
In the ration factories in Trenton, N. J., have been on a strike. Pie trouble 
arose through a covert attempt on the part of the employers to reduce the 
wages by posting a new price list. The wages of sanitary-ware pressers 
were reduced 22 per cent. 
MAY, 1801. 


oe 1891.—The Hopedale weavers have had their prices reduced 2} cents 
a 


7,1891.—The employés of the Jacksonville (Ill) Underwear Company 
struck against a reduction of babes 
May 7, sea eps hatmakers oi Melburn, Mass., have had their wages cut 


25 per cen 
May 7, 1891.—The engravers and chasers employed by the Middleton Plate 
Glass Com have had their wages cut 15 per cent. 

May 7, 1891.—The skilled silk weavers of Paterson, N. J., who formerly 
earned from 8% to 835 per week, complain that they average from $10 to #12 


at Foner 
y 7, 1891.—Willimantic (Conn.) spoolers have had their wages cut 81.50 


per week. 

May 7, 1891.—F'rom the formation of the trust in straw goods the workers 
of that trade are ting a general reduction of throughout the 
country and the of many union men, as a black list has m pre- 

by the managers of the trust. 

May 7, 1891,—The cigar-makers of New York and Baltimore went on strike 


3 a reduction. 
y 7, 1891.—The leather-finishers of Solomon's Newark (N. J.) factory re- 
volted at a 14 per cent reduction. 
April 7, 1891.—The morocco-workers, of Lynn, Mass., struck against a 20 per 
centreduction. 
oer 7, 1891.—The spinners of Lowell, Mass., have had their wagescut3 cents 
undred. 


per 

gro AE 1891.—The coal miners of Illinois have had their wages reduced from 
69 to 60 cents per ton. 

May 7, 1891.—The employés of the Crane Iron Company at Catasauqua, Pa., 
have their wages reduced 10 per cent. 

May 8, 1891.—A strike in the silk factory of Levy & Bros., Paterson, N. J., 
has been caused by an attempt to reduce wages. 

May 12, 1891.—The silk ribbon weavers at S. Weil's shop, on Wooster street, 
New York, have struck against a reduction 7 aras 

May 13, 1891.—The harnessmakers and saddl ers of Dallas, Tex., are on 
strike against a reduction of wages. 

May 14, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
Glen Mary, Scott County, Tenn., as there is a ockout at that place. e Op- 
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erators offered a reduction of 7 cents per ton, and when the miners refused 
to accept, the mines were closed on the ist of A’ 

May 14, 1891.—The Brooks Iron Company, of Birdsboro, Berks County, Pa., 
has notified the employés of its nail factory that their wages will be reduced 
16 per cent on the 15th instant. 

14, 1891.—The journal of the Knights of Labor says: Notwithstand- 
ing e fact that the manufacturers (of sanitary ware at nton, N. J.), even 
before the passage of the present tariff bill, and while singly and in 
competition with each other, were mak adequate profits and needed no 
further protection; notwithstanding the fact that by the present tariff bill 
duties are so heavy that fore’ com tion is impossible; notwithstand- 

the fact that by the formation of a trust they can and do enact a scale of 
which must of necessity be paid for their wares, as the people haveno 
redress and are at the mercy of the members of the trust, no sooner has the 
new tariff bill been signed by the President than the trust arbitrarily issues 
its decree reducing the wages of its workmen 26 to 32 per cent on the 
before paid for their labor. * + è Thecontest with the Trenton trust has 
been ended. The workmen consented to a reduction of wages to the 
extent of 7 per cent. 

May 21, 1891.—It is thought there will be as strike among the miners 
in Fulton County, nl. The men at the D ermline mines went out yester- 
day because of a reduction of 10 per cent. 

May 21, 1891.—The Howard Match Company, of Boston, will discharge 100 
men and run on three-quarter time after June 1. 

May 23, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are hereby warned to keep away 
from all parts of the State of Wyoming. The coal mines along the Union 
Pacific Railroad are closed down, and at this date it is not known when they 
will a again. Only half time has been worked during the past twelve 
mon 


May 28, 1891.—Nearly all the factories in Key West are closed. 
Four thousand c: kers are out of employment. 

May 28, 1891.—The employés in Fire Commissioner Ennis’s shoe factory, 
Brooklyn, have been reduced 2 cents on a pair of shoes all around, and the 
Euclid Association, Knights of Labor shoemakers, have been appealed to to 
take the matter in hand. - 

JUNE, 1891. 

June 4, 1891.—Leather-workers are uested to stay away from Little 

Falls, N. Y., as there is a strike at that p against a 10 per cent reduction 


in wages. 

June 11, 1831.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from 

Vicksburg, Miss., as there is trouble at that place, the men being engaged in 

a fight with the coer io esa which combined to reduce wages 
abor. 


crush out 
June 15, 1891.—The manufacturers of cigar boxes contemplate a combine 
in order to reduce the wages of their workmen. 

June 18, 1891.—Mechanics, miners, and laborers are requested to stay away 
from Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. There are al number of idle men in the 
town at present. Aneffortis being made by the operators (coal and iron 
ore) to reduce prices. = 

June 22, 1891.—The silk weavers of the Butler Silk Manufacturing Com- 

y, of Paterson, N. J., are on strike because their wages have been re- 


u 

June 25, 1891.—Fall River's 22,000 textile workers are threatened with a 10 
per cent reduction. A 

June 26, 1891.—The Great Anaconda Mi Com (copper) has shut 
down for months. There are crowds of idle ers in this camp who can not 
secure em; fe 

June 30, 1891.—Twenty boys are on strike at Lorillard’s tobacco factory, 
New York City, causing 75 men to stop work also. The boys refused to su 
mit to a reduction of 


heco Manufacturing Com W. of weavers reduced 4 per cent. 
5 Knitting Mills, Little Fai Is, N Xis 
Y cen 

e Mills, Lowell, Mass.; Wages of mule spinners reduced 3 cents 


The iron-mining companies of the Northwest have reduced wages 10 per 
cent or more; many thousand men tare, Erne pane deprived of work. 

Southern Steel Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.: age uction of 10 per 
cent for all employés who were receiving more than $i per day. 

Emma Blast , Cleveland, Ohio, wage reduction of 10 per cent. 

A general 25 per cent reduction of wages was to at the Nail Works 
at Bellefonte, „and it was announced that the works would start up on 
next day. The works had been partially shut down for some time. 

We find in the Iron an account of the recentreduction of wages at 
Carnegie’s — ga} Thomson Steel Works. The melters receive 65 cents per 
100 tons ins of 61.06; the vessel repairers, 26 cents instead of 37; the ladle- 
men in the blooming mill, §9 cents instead of $1.19. The w: in the other 
pon anrora “have been reduced in the same proportion,” That the men 
submitted to such a cut down without a sti le is significant. The past 
has taught them that resistance to Carnegie in the economic field meant dis- 
aster to themin the formof starvation and frequently imprisonment oreven 


death. 
Adelaide Silk Mill, ANentown, Pa.: Ribbon weavers’ wages reduced. 
2 JULY, 1591. 


July 2, 1891.—Cloakmakers are requested to 8 from Cleveland, 
hio, as the cl ers there are on astrike against a reduction in prices. 
July 4, 1891.—The cigarmakers of L. Stark, Seventy-second street, New 

York City, are on strike against a reduction of wages #1 per thousand. 
July 8; 1891.—Four Brooklyn (N. Y.) sweaters have locked out their chil- 

dren’s jacket workers. 

July 8, 1891.— About five hundred families of tenement-house workers in 
the employment of cigar manufacturers Silberthau & Co., Rosenthal & Co., 
Landauer & Kaiser, Hark & Co., and A. Schwarkap, all of the east side, New 
York City, are on strike against a reduction of $1 per 1,000. 

July 9, 1891. -miners are warned to stay away from Hanna, 
Union Pacific Coal Company has successfully accomplished two 
here suring the t three months and is now attempting the third. 

July 9, 1891.—Six hundred men and boys in the Broad Top (Pa.) coal re- 
gions are becoming discontented because starvation stares them in the face 
on account of the t months’ shut-down. 

July 9, 1891.—Twenty-six tailors with Jacobs Brothers, New York City, 
strike t reduction of wages. Tailors say they work fifteen hours a 
day for & a week. 

uly 9, 1891.—All but one of the flint and window glass factories in Findlay, 

Ohio, have shut down for the summer. Over 2,000 employés will get a two 

months’ vacation. = 

July 9, 1891.—The Penn Iron Works, at Lancaster, Pa., have suspended for 
ten weeks. They give employment to 30 hands. 

July 9, 1891.—The Hun ton Manufacturing Company, at Huntington, 
Pa., which is controlled by the Iron Car EquipmentCompany, of New Vork, 
has indefinitely suspended operations, thro 350 men out of employment. 


Teductions 
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July 16, 1891.—The consolidated mine in the Collinsville coal district, Mis- 
souri, has closed, 8 about 400 miners out of employment. 

July 16, 1891.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
Rich Mo. A reduction of 1} cents per ton in prices has been threatened 


by the rit aad 
July 16, 1891.—Workingmen are requested to stay away from Anaconda, 
Mont., as all works are shut down and business is at a standstill. 

July 16, 1891.—The Cooke Locomotive Works, in Paterson, N. J.. employ- 
ing 1,000 men, will close down in a few days, owing to dullness in the busi- 


ness. 

July 22, 1891—The framers of Boss Dehler, Williamsburg, N. V., are on 
strike. He has broken his contract with the Framers’ Union by reducing 
wages from 42 cents to 38 cents per hour, andrefusing to make weekly pay- 


July 23, 1891.—The proposed reduction in the pay of the Monongahela River 
miners from 3} to 3 cents 
and the shut down of the works between August 1 and 15, 

July 23, 1891.— Ts and mine laborers are requested to mp, Nadas from 
Linton, Ind. There is trouble. at that point. The Island Coal Company has 
shut down and men are unable to find employment. 

July 27, 1891.—The tailors of Herzbaum & Moscowitz, New York City, are 
on strike a it a reduction of wages. 

July 28, 1891.—Last week five boss tailors reduced the wages of their work- 
ing girls, who were locked out when they declared that they would not ac- 
cept a reduction of wa; 

uly 30, 1891.—Stark 1 Co., Seventy-second street, New York City, have 
reduced the wages of their workmen, and the men are now on strike. 

July 30, 1891.—It is announced that the trouble, so faras the Southern lowa 
coal fields are concerned, is far from settlement. * * * If the miners can 
maintain their present stand without the interference of outside labor they 
can gain their point, otherwise they will suffer a reduction in the price of 


mining and other hardship. 
AUGUST, 1801. 


August 1, 1891.—The w: of the Le and Wilkesbarre Coal Company 
miners in Pennsylvania, reduced m #1.68 to $1.25 per day, the men 
struck and drove back the Hungarians who had been inveigied by the com- 

to do scab work. 

August 4, 1891.—The silk weavers of Hand & Son, Paterson, N. J., are on 
strike against a reduction of wages. 

August 6, 1891.—The protected pottery owners at Macomb, III., have cut the 
wages of their workmen 15 to 45 per cent. J 

A 13, 1891.—The American Glucose Company, which has factories in 


one. 
August 14, 1891.—One hundred cloakmakers, adel ee and pressers, 


because of low wages and a reduction of percentage to x 2 etc. 
Banke, . J., à prominent 
28388 said: ‘‘The potters of Trenton have accepted a uction of 


es. - 
August 27, ILLA report from Akron, Ohio, says the American Cereal 
Company, the trust recently formed to control the manufacture of cereal 
products, has made a reduction of from 40 to 50 per cent in the wages of about 
one hundred women and girls employed in the Akron mills. Finishers were 


SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
September 3, 1891.—About ninety people, among whom sixty are young 
women, are on strike at Roebling’s wire-netting factory, in Trenton, N. J., 
t a reduction of vans 
ptember 3, 1891.—Trouble is ahead in Fall River, Mass. The cotton man- 
ufacturers are determined to reduce the wages of their spinners and weavers 
in order to bi them down to the European starvation level. A meeting 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association was held there on September 2, 
and it was determined to reduce wages about October 5. 

September 7, 1891.—Smithville Cotton Mills, Willimantic, Conn., speeders“ 
wages reduced #1.50 per week. 

September 10, 1891.—The employés of the Sunbury Pa.) Lumber Company 
on August 31 received letters notifying them that wages would be reduced 
from 1 to 4 cents per hour from September 1. The men held a meeting and 
— to quit work rather than stand the reduction. 

ptember 12, 1891.—The tobacco workers in Gail & Ax's and Harburg 
Bros.’ factories, Baltimore, Md., let their organization go to pieces just be- 
fore the big trust got hold of the factories and wages are be reduced. 

September 24, 1891.—The ere of the St. Charles Iron e, at Co- 
lumbia, Pa., have been notified that the furnace will be blown out for an in- 
definite period. Nearly 300 men will be thrown out of work. 

September 24, 1891.—About 100 Polanders went on a strike last week at the 
mines and furnace of the Rock Hill Iron and Coal Company, at Orbisonia, 
Pa. The company refuses to rescind the order for a 10 per cent reduction in 
8 The furnace has been banked and over 500 men are thrown out of 
work. 

September 24, 1891.—The Gap Furnace and Rolling Mills, at Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., which have been idle for some time, were sold last week to a New York 
co ion, Which will begin work at once. The works when in operation 
employ 500 men. 

September 24, 1891.—Reduction of wages in the entire cotton industry is 
feared by the workmen at Providence, Pawtucket, and other cities of Rhode 
Island, but they will resort to a general strike rather than submit to are- 
gorea ae ge’ miserable pittance, which is already bordering on the star- 
vation le 


gy ween a 10 per cent reduction. The strike has turned into a lockout. 
ptember 28, 


1 Mass., are on strike, their wages having been redu 12 to 3 
per cen 


September 30, 1891.—Pressers of Meyer, Jonasson & Co., cloakmakers, New 
XXIII— 33 


York City, are on a strike because of a reduction of wages from #16 to $14 
per week. = 
OCTOBER, 1891. 


October 6, 1891.—The silk-ribbon weavers of Pelgram & Meyer, Paterson, 
N. J., were locked out for refusing to work thirteen hours per day at reduced 


wages. 

October 8, 1891.— The American Waltham Waten Company has announced 
a reduction of 10 to 20 per cent in the wages of 900 of its employés. 

October 15, 1891.—The stocking-weavers of the Kemnitz Company, lately 
organized in Providence, R. L, are on a strike against a reduction oi . er 
The whole concern—bosses. workmen, machines, and all—was imported to 
this country about six months ago, the McKinley bill having killed the busi- 
ness in Germany. 

October 22, 1891,—After a conference between General Manager Schwab, of 
the Edgar omson Steel Works, at Braddock, Pa., and the converting 
mill employés, a new scale was settled upon. The wages of steel blowers 
were reduced 40 per cent, 5 about 40 per cent, and vesselmen 38 per 
cent. The other employés be presented with the new scale. 

October 25, 1891.—Wages of scrapers at Edgar Thomson Steel Works, 
Braddock, Pa., reduced over $10 per month, and the wages of ladlemen re- 
duced 30 cents a day. 

October 25, 1891.—Hainsworth Steel Company, Pittsburg, reduction of 
wages of 9 about 15 per cent. 

October 26, 1891.— The silk weavers of Steinhart, No. 522 West Fiftieth 
street, New York City, are on strike against obnoxious system of fines in- 
troduced by the firm to reduce the wages of the workmen. = 

October 28, 1891,—Agricultural implement works at Akron, Ohio, has re- 
cently cut down wages. 

October 29, 1891.—The watch manufacturers of Canton, Ohio, have cut down 
the wages of their men. 

NOVEMBER, 1891. 


November 4, 1891.—John C. Dueber, Canton, Ohio, watch manufacturer, a 


firm believer in a high tariff to increase the wages of the workingmen, gavo 
the employés the benefit of a20 percent “readjustment in wages from their 
pockets into his own a few gaye ago. 

November 5, 1891.—The Unicorn Silk-Plush Mill at Catasauqua, Lehigh 
County, Pa., has shut down on account of the dullness of trade, throwing 
three hundred and fifty hands out of 6 

November 5, 1891.— The weavers in the Narragansett Mill at Fall River, 
Mass., struck work on Wednesday because of a reduction of wages. Eighty- 
five looms are idle, — . 

November 6, 1891,—The union men in the breweries of San Francisco are 
to be locked out in order to break up the union and reduce wages. 

November 7, 1891.—The cigarette-makers have ordered a strike at the shop 
ot bore a Co., New York City, where, it is alleged, wages have been re- 

uce 

November 7, 1891.—The laborers engaged in Jones & Laughlin’s mills were 
yesterday subjected to a reduction in es. Heretofore the men have been 
receiving 81.50 for ten hours’ work and $1.35 for nine hours’ work. Now they 
will have to work ten hours and receive only 81.35 for it, 

November 12, 1891.—The entire plant of the Oxford Iron and Nail Company 
at Oxford, N. J., was shut down Saturday owing to a disagreement between 
the company and the puddlers. One hundred men were thrown out. 

November 17, 1891.—The weavers of Wright Smith’s silk factory, Paterson, 
N. J., are on strike against a reduction of wages ranging from 10 to 50 per 
ce 


mt. 

November 19, 1891.—The mills of Fall River, Mass., have expended more 
money on 1 this year than at any previous time, and the result 
will be that a large number of workers who have become superfluous through 
the improved machinery will soon be discharged. 

November 19, 1801.—The Smith Carpet Factory, Yonkers, N. Y., has shut 
down, and if the other factories of the firm shut down 10,000 employés will be 
thrown out of work. 

November 26, 1891.—The employés of the Oliver & Roberts Wire Mill at 
Pittsburg were on Friday last notified of a 20 per cent reduction in their 


wears 
ovember 26, 1891.—Subscription lists are Deng tee re among the Ital- 
ians in New York City to help the weavers of the Bennett Mills in Paterson, 
N. J., who for the t four weeks have been on a strike against a reduction 
of wages. The majority of thestrikers are Italians imported about two years 


0. 
Movember 28, 1891.—The great Pittsb iron firm of Jones & Loughlin has 
reduced the es of 500 employés from 31.50 to $1.35 per day. The men say 
they are powerless to resist, and there will be no strike. 


DECEMBER, 1891. 


December 1, 1891.—A dispatch from Anderson, Ind., 15 that the glass- 
blowers employed at the Pennsylvania Glass Works, which has been consid- 
ered one of the most prosperous in the cin menek this morning and walked 
out of the factory, because the board of ectors at its meeting yesterday 
ordered a reduction of 25 per cent in their wages. The company is a coépe 
rative and nonunion factory, and last year paid a dividend of 64 per cent. 

December 3. 1891.— Hundreds of workmen are idle in Paterson, N. J., as 
many factories have laid off large numbers of their workers. They clamor 
for work in the sewers and other public worksin the city, but the contractors 
have brought carloads of Italians and other cheap hands“ from New York 
todo the work. An appeal of the unemployed to the board of aldermen 
proved fruitless. 

December 3, 1891.—The famous Dickerson mine on Mine Hill, Hacketts- 
town, N. J., has suspended operations, Ario Pardee, its lessee, stating that 
it can no longer be worked with profit. Hundreds of families will be com- 
pelled to go elsewhere to find employment. 

December 4, 1891.—Wages of weavers at the New York Mills Cotton Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y., reduced from an average of $8.16 to about $5.60 per week. 

December 9, 1891.—At the office of -makers’ Union No. 90, it was re- 
ported yesterday eveniitg thatthe Owl Cigar Company has discharged about 
three hundred people from its factory on Twenty-third street, between Sec- 
ond and Third avenues, New York City. The manager, Peter Miller, says 
that only fifteen men were discharged on accountof slack trade. A number 
of members of Union No. 90 are on strike at the factory of Lowenthal, Meier, 
Fulop & Co., Fifty-seventh street, between Second and Third avenues, be- 
cause they were requested to make Spanish work at 89 per 1,000, while other 
manafacturers are paying $18 and #20. 

December 10, 1891.—The men employed in the Standard, Fall Branch and 
Wooldridge mines, near Newcomb and Jellico, Tenn., have gone on strike. 
They claim that the screens or sieves now in use deprived them of a large 
amount in w: on account of their big meshes. 

December 15, 1891.—The Pottstown Iron Company, of Pottstown, Pa., man- 
ufacturers of nails, steel rails, structural materials, ete., has shut down and 
me pe ame for more than six months. Six hundred employés are thrown 
out of work. , 

December 17, 1891.—The situation in the bituminous coal regions of Indiana, 
in which some 20,000 miners are on strike, isa gloomy one for the strikers 
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and its outcome F „„ 
bowels of the earth. 
December 17, 1891.—The coopers employed at Matthiesen & Weicher's sugar 
about, it is al Jersey City, are on strike ùa reduction of wages, brought 
ig Ts eres y the metre of machine — 2 
i. District 1, of the Uni Garment Workers of 
3 nas declared the 1 oF Greenburg & Warshaul, 108, 110 Attorney 


stree reepa Peery me s es —— street, . York Oty: are on str 
ca uction of Wages an 

8 1891.—The sheet rags omen Ey of the anonit Valley Iron 
Company, at 5 Ohio, have ceased operations, and be idle for 


collieries, al 

December ai, 1891.—Union upholsterers should not to Chicago, III. 
the Hafner & Schone Furniture bap rp have locked out all of their mae 
for refusing to submit to a reduction A. em 

December 30, 1891.—The R. B. Gage Mill, awtucket, R. L, has shut down 
and will be idle for several months. 

December 31, 1891.—At Syracuse, N. V., 250 8 e were sur- 

pane last week by the announcement of a 10 per cent reduction of w: — 


ey left the shop, o hastily, demanded the same wages and a 
—— day, an oe work ic within thirty-six hours, their demands paving 
m gran 
December 31. — . — and mine laborers requested to stay away 
feom Hymera, Sullivan OAT 5 There has been © a lockoutsince August 


December 31, 1891.—John & James Dobson, manufacturers of plush in Phil- 
adelphia, have again reduced the w; Mate inley bill their weavers, and they are now 
24 per cent lower than before the M ill was passed. 

JANUARY, 1892. 
January 1, 1892.—The ea: the weavers in this 8 averaged 
[ase G11 0 In fe 6 $10 in 1890, and $7 in 189) a 


$15.25 per week in 
January 4, 1892.—The wages of the 3,000 employés of the Tigin Watch Com- 
, Elgin, III., have been cut from 15 to 60 per cent, and they threaten to 
strike. everal hundred of them walked out yesterday. The company has 
d to make good the deduction from the wages of these next pay day, 
55 the workmen are not satisfied with the promise. 

It is asserted also that the employés of the Waltham Watch Company are 

akoar to strike against a reduction of wages, 
January 5, 1892,—Eaton, Cole & 3 5 mo ofa brass con- 
cern at Bridgeport, Conn., ted notices 7 mo at wages in 
the screw department wo be cut from that ten hours, 


instead of nine, must constitute a day's ee 

In the molders’ department acut is mae from $2.50 to $1.90, and in the wo- 
men's core room a cut from $1.20 to 6 cen 

One hundred men went out on strike. About three hundred remained in 


Pub 


January 5, 1892,—The Clark Box Company, of y of Danbury, Conn., has made a 
20 per cent cutin the wages of their case nailers. This is very hard upon 
the men, who have had little — . — since last May. The Clark Company was 
one of the leading firms to urge the McKinley bill, and the ted upon 
their workmen voting the Republican ticket a year ago last fall, tell ing 
them that the bill would be a great bh to them. 

January 7, 1592.—The Journal of the Knights of Labor says: Wane the 
textile-workers have had their wages reduced all over the country, th 2 755 
Goods Economist gleefully announces that the general outlook in the silk 
industry is 6 the bosses, okoo coutas 

Jany 892.—Notices of an indefinite suspension of work were posted 
on Sat ay 7 the Red Ash Collieries Nos 1 and 2, at Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

ary 7, 1892,—Scioto Furnace, in Scioto County, Ohio, has blown out, 
and Crawford and Leonard, its operators, announce that the furnace will 
probably never run aaan 

January 14, 1892.—The Hamilton Furnace, in Lawrence County, 
blown ous in June of last year, and is still idle. Hecla was in b 
two months. 

January 14, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away 
from anden Ind. J., as the men there are on a strike against a reduc- 


tion in 88 
Jan 14, 1892.—Girls employed in a Harrison, N. J., electric-lamp works, 
making #10 to $12 a week, have been drop: and it is reported that com- 
pany has been ing girls who will take their places at $3.50 a week. 
January 14, 1892.—Stocking knitters at the Jonas Hosiery Mill, Bristol, Pa., 
have struck against a reduction of 10 cents a dozen. 
January 14, 1892.—The wages of the finishers at the Astoria Silk Works, 
saath have been reduced about 20 per cent, The men are 
a strike. 


Ohio, was 
ast for only 


Steinwa, 
consid 
one cere 18 5 Lye 


io for weeks.” the people li In many houses there has not 
aan a 8 ee ks. Every children thinly clad can be seen going 
to the woods and returning with broken branches of trees to be used for tu 

a careworn tones teh are met on the streets and within the very shadow of 


the h edie in which the superintendent of the mill lives. The condition of af- 

fairs can be realized only by those who see them. It . to have become 
a —_ 8 ots 8 the puddlers into submissio 

og zat © wood-workers emplo; ed by Boss Hortung, 

New Y. Gr st struck against a reduction of wages this week. The strike 

lasted only a. an hour, as the reduction was r ica as soon as the 


men had left — 
January 29, 882 0 ä employed at Stiefel & Co.'s factory, 
Bast Thirty-third street, New York City, are on Seiad ne because they were 


asked to submit to a per tr of 83 per tho’ 
FEBRUARY, 1892. 
February 6, 1892.—The silk-ribbon weavers of Steinhart’s shop, on Fiftieth 
street, New York City, who went out on strike against a uction of 235 
ee cent, have compromised with the firm, accepting a reduction of 15 per 


“February 6, 1892.—Several cigarmakers who for years were em- 
ployed by Thomas Plunkett, No. 22 Bowery, New York — have 8 dis- 
and “ nh 8 in their 1 Wages. 
Assembly 2814, Knights of Labor, akers, Will demand that the aise dis- 
c men be reinstated. The F oe have 
been d and their work is now done under the team at a reduo- 
tion of & or r 1.000. Reductions have also been made at the shop of 
Powell, Schmidt & Co., on Second avenue. Reductions are also reported 


from several other shops. 


Fe The horizontal wrappers employed at Freeman & 
Small mill th in Paterson, N. J.. are ona strike against a reduction ot 


bruary 13, 1892.—The general committee. of the Swiss Embroidery Union 

has ordered a strike against a reduction of - Siemon & Co.'s factory, 
Nos. 144 and 146 South Fifth ayen) — Yor! 

Fe — In the iron trade, the 


to continued 
ud epartment of the Central Tron 
Works shut down one as, thro between two and three hundred —. 
out of employment. 5 may last a month, but the compan. 
ho; to resume o The bu couple’: of weeks. At the West view 
are expected to W 9 pie a babe 9 5 

ve only been running about two after a long shu 
o and Central plant is said 
preg accept a Spear ge which 


cannon 
February 15, 1892.—Iron Molders’ Union No. 103, and Coremakers“ Union, 
No, 182. of G of Genova, N. Y., are out against a reduction of wa 
February 18, 1892.—'The 8 s the ar Adlers in the employ of the Chesa- 
ae Nail Works, of Harrisbur; ve been reduced from $i per day to 
ok a! emf taking effect on the 10h instant. 
_1892.— e nail f: of the Belmont wor Ponce ae at 
A., has —.— closed down for an indefinite period. 
pangs a ‘tment of the Central Iron Works, 
own 


m7 toit 
February 20, 1892,—The Pottsville { vilie (Ba Tron and Steel Company will re- 
duce the W. of its 600 empl at Pottsville 10 cent, 
, 1892.—Colrode & fap tor, of the Reading Mill, at Read- 
ed 3 napora ofa 10 
oys a 
mpany roe Pittsburg, 
Whose plant is located at roe a Pa., have made a demand for a reduc- 
tion of 1 — 7 in| ma es of their employés. 

Fe 115 employed at the Florence Hosiery Mills at 
ph at at aoa — a S strike t a reduction ot about s per week. 

ha ar $ i802.—Leather- workers are requested to stay away trons Little 

Fal, s, N. as the men 7 5 are on a strike against a uction in price. 
February 25, 1892.—Girls in bt pay works at Thompsonville, Conn., were 
reduced 25 per centin wages. T is one of the industries that tried for 
more 8 from Congress and got tit. 

February 29, 182. — Following the f the ers from all the 
furnaces at J. Painter's Sons mills at Pit bare last week came the dis- 
missal of 200 puddlers, Sat olen fi by Jones & McLaug! „ » There is 
but one thing to do, and that will be to reduce the wages of the puddlers. 


MARCH, 1802. 


March 2, 1892.—A cut in the wool-sorters’ w: 
Lawrence, „went into effect Match 1. 
been a constant recurrence of trouble amon, 


es at the Arlington Mills, at 

r nearly a year there has 
the hands in the Arlington 
uction the wool-sorters were 


of wool RES 


egate 20 

March 2, 18¥2,—The cigar-makers 0 61 Hirschorn'& Bros., ENO. 416 East Seventy- 
sixth street, New York City, are out against the team-work system and a 
reduction of wages. 

March 2, 1892,—It has been definitely decided by the tin-plate manufactur- 
ers that wanes on black plates must be reduced, 

March 8, 1492.—We can state that all the nail factories in the Pittsburg 
district are being operated under private management with their men as 
regards wages to be paid for cutting nails, While it is true reductions have 
iow ay taken place at one or more mills, the men have no recourse in the 
matter. 

March 3, 1892.—A_ cut from 10 to 2) per cent was made among the piece- 
workers in several departments of the Singer Sewing Machine Works, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., anes caused great dissatisfaction among the 4,000 operatives. 
In some departme wages are reduced from $18 to 814, and trom #14 to 811. 

March 3, 1882— The blast furnace at Rising Farm, Ga., has closed down 
and 300 men are thereby thrown out of yee ner bang ra 

March 3, 1892.—A number of puddling furnaces inthe puddling department 
of the plant of J. Painter's Iron Company, at Pittsburg, Pa., were closed 
down for an indefinite period last week on account of the depression exist- 


in the iron trade. 
arch 4, 1892.—The cloth cutters of Newberg, Rosenberry & Co., New 
York City, are on a strike a reduction of w: 


March 5, 1892.—Pipe moulders at Sing Sing, N. Y., went on a strike 
nearly two months n reduction of 8 __ Yesterday the fitting 
molders went out, now all the foundrymen are 

March 6, 1892.—The coal-miners’ scale at — aS Iowa, has been cut 
down from % to cents; astrike is imminen 

March 8, 1892.—Notices were posted 3 in the three rolling mills of 
Lebanon, Pa., of a reduction of wages of 12} per cent, to go into effect on 
Monday,’ ‘March 21. The reduction was made to tide over the dull trade and 


8 se e har oyed. 

e action of Moorhead & Co., owners of the Vesuvius 
Mills, of Sharpavane Pa., in cutting the wages of their puddlers from 5.50 
to & per ton caused a surprise among manufacturers and workmen. It is 
looked upon as the opening wedge for a general reduction of the Amalga- 
mated scale next June, 

March 9, 1892.—The Mount Hope Iron Company, manufacturers of cut ans 
a Somerset, Mass., announces to its employés that, owing to low prices 

. a reduction in wages must be accepted by the men on April 14, 
the mili will, on May 1, shut down for an indefinite period. 

Marona; 9, 1892.—The knitting mill at Hion, N. Y., has shut down for several 
mon! 

March 9, 1892.—The 300 employés of Leggatt & Son, axle manufacturers, 
of Allegheny, Pa., deny that they have accepted the reduction ordered by 
the firm. è reduction, they say, varies from 15 to 30 per cent, and 300 men 
only are affected. Although not organized, the workers will strike rather 
than accept the cut. 

March 10, 1892.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from 
Eldorado, Kans., as the place is crowded with idle men and wages are al- 


most down to starvation point. 
March 10,1892,—The Read Company's Keystone Mine at Locustdale, Pa., 
has B0 hands, o and will not be wor again. The mine gave employment 
March 10, 5 reduction in wages of about 10 per cent is being 
putin 5 in the iron furnaces in Birmingham, 
March 10, 1892.—The wages of the weavers, warpers, and pickers employed 
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by by Belding Bros. & & Co, + Silk manufacturers, Northampton, Mass., have been 
Mareh 11. 1898 — —The makers at N. B. Cohen's 130 East Eighty- 
seventh ener New York City, are on strike against a reduction of wages. 


March 11, 1892.—Reductions of 83.50 to Se ey et amen AMOCO EN "s cigar 
on Atanas C, New York City, the men went on strike neey 
arch 17, 1892.—The fur-sewers of St. Paul, Minn., are on str ihe against 
p reduction i in wages of 30 per cent. Their average income per 
monly 


March 17, 1 wp Mellert Foundry Company, of Reading, P: acho an- 
nounced a reduction in the wages of its Nain of from 8 to 10 
March 17, 1892.—Twelve more iron furnaces a ‘ham, s cathe 


Wages 10 per cent on Tuesday because of the 8 price of iron. The men ac- 
cept theinevitable. 

arch 17, 1892,—Miners and mine laborers conteny to Texas 
are informed that mines at this place are making but half time and are overl 
crowded with men. No. 1 mine has closed down; No.2made three days last 
Week, and No. 3 two days. 

March 17, 1892.—The Norristown Iron Works of James Hoover, Norris 
town, Pa., were closed down on the 9th yaar for an indefinte period. 
About 250 men were thrown out of employme: 

March 17, 1892.—The Laughlin Nail Company. 85 Whee! 
nail factory is located at Martin's Ferry, Ohio, have cl 
indefinite period. 

March 19, 1892.—All the collieries in the district of Mahanoy City, Pa., in- 
cluding the Mahanoy jig and s e TAa — down Mengina until fur- 
ther notice. How long the s last is not known. Ali the oier 


„ W. Va., whose 
it down for an 


again da 
5 Butt Factory at Port Sohna, N. Y., has been closed 


March 24, 1892.—. 
for an indefinite Over 100 men are thus thrown out ot 9 
—— f: jas Bh ole n in operation many years, and its suspension is a large 

Ss to the 

March 24, 1802. Aung Furnace, at Struthers, ae operated by the Stru- 
thers Com „nas blown out indefinitel 

March 24, 1892.— of the Furnace Co: 81 


hance furnace 
at ce, På., C 
8 ‘again by the present owners. all probability 1 will be dis- 


antled. 

arch 24, 1892.—The Schuylkill, Tunnel Ridge, and ere go Collieries, 
near Mahanoy City, Pa. operated by the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
ape 7 50 8 shut down indefinitely last week, throwing 1,000 men out 

employmen 

March 24, 198. —All recog ts mechanics and laborers are requested to keep 
away from East St. Louis, III. All trades are overcrowded: T there are many 
idle men, and wages are at starvation point. 

March B, 1892.— Ihe sweating 5 been introduced by the cigar 


manufacturers of ter, Pa., S their union employés went out on 
strike aa a reduction of 3 
March 28, 1892.—The Phoenix Iron Works, of Trenton, N. J., which has been 


working on Government contracts, will permanently close. he concern last 
KO went into the hands of a receiver. and it is teen coetvtee D A 
ped irene and settle with creditors. The 200 workmen, receiving no encour- 
employment elsewhere. 
0 Marchi S, 1 1008 —The Mohawk Furnace Cony 
takes place i +, about April 1, and will remain 
bist ns in the market. 


ain tale Unt bank their furnace at 
until a favorable change 


sale discharge of loyés and the 1 t puddling mills, 
the other hand, by t the failure of a prominent valley iron firm, 9 — — 5 
there can be little doubt, will be followed by the blowing out of more than 
one stack." 

APRIL, 1892. 


4, 1892.—The North Franklin Colliery, operated by the Reading Coal 
akon Company, is the only large industry in the village of Treverton, Pa. 

It itis an excellent mine, but for several years has been worked less than half 
time. A mass e ir held to-day to consider the consequent financial 
distress, The Rev. W. rand John Francis were a) ted a eom- 
mittee to wait on President McLeod and inform him of the town's dire 


ts. 

A 6, 1892.— Window- factories will shut 4 May 31. This Was 
decided upon at a meet of manufacturers in the 3 at Chi- 
cago, last night. Almost every factory in the West was 5 This 
action will be a ae to the jobbers and giass-blowers, Who expected that 
the factories would not close before July. As work can not be resumed be- 
fore September, and usually resumption does not take place before October, 
a famine in glass is not improbable if strikes do not interfere with building 


6, 1892.—The official a 8 the Iron and Steel Manufacturers’ As- 
pele: the Iron he association is compelled to pro- 


1 , Sharon, 
vai went out of blast on the 25th 


instant. Bot now 
7, 1892.—T wo blacksmiths in the axle department of Car- 
8 teen 8 th street mill, in Pittsburg, struck on Saturday against a 
uction in wages. 

10 per cen 7, 199. The spinners in the knitting mills of Switsconde, Oswego, 
N: Y., have struck for an increase of 10centsa hundred 8 
They claim that for three or four months the stock has been V ery con- 
sis of from 50 to 75 cent of shoddy, and consequently they — been 
able to earn only #3 to a month. Unless the ae are put to work in a 
or 1 r near ot See of the 600 employés will be idle. 

pre. = The boxmakers Arapi at W. Swoop & Co. 3 
Tenn., 333 on strike because of the ‘firm's steady ment of union 
for scab and cheap labor. In a statement given to the public the union says: 
We do not ask to have wages raised. Our union has never undertaken to 
fix a are wages, but every employer pays his own prices. We want a 
chance ve. 


and 
uced 


Chenango Valleys of Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio ha 
per cent, and several thousand men are concerned. 


wages! 


April 10, 1892.— Fifty of the hes d workmen at the Thomson Steel 
Works of e Tepiaced by the hn dock, Pa., were discharged this week. 
rane improved machinery of a “direct process” for 


e 
81.80 to $1.00 ny: pas 


April 10, 1892.—Notices have been posted at all the furnaces in Newcas 
2 that there will be a general reduction of wages, to take effect on A 
3 turn men will be reduced 15 cents, the day laborers 10 cents, and the 
uarters of a ce nipe und. This will give the turn men 81.75 
= per day and the the laborers #1. re which is the same that had received before 
November. An operator said to a reporter that the reduction 
ee because of the condition of the iron market. 
April 11,1892.—The cigar-makers of Seidenberg & Stiefel, No. 237 East Sev- 
Been street, New York City, are on strike againsta reduction of 
1892.—Seyfert & ged rolling mill, at 5558 near X n 
nd Simon Seyfert’s miil at Gibraltar, employing 00 hands, respec- 
Pal —— shut down this week indefinitely, owing to the . in the 
ee 12, 1803 —Noticos were put up in the Pheenix Iron o mpera works, 
yesterday SP ee ET a a departments 
excepting 2805 7 Nos. land5 until Monday, April 18. This suspension affects 
April 13, 1892.—The 


e Quaker Oatmeal Mills, of e Ohio, employin 
150 men, have shut down indefinite This is part of th of the 2 
can Cereal Company, the oat “trust, ” to limit uction and force 


prices a 

April 14, 188.—The girls employed at the plush works in Bridgeport, Conn., 
are on strike areduc of 15 a in wi 

April 16, 1892,—It was reported that theshut down of the Spreckels refinery 
in Philadel his, which cocurred as soon as thie 6 ar trust ed control of 
it the oes before, and which threw 600 2 out, is likely to last for 
months. A well-informed dealer says, It is 3 that steps will bo 


— to close down the rema! es here. 
il 16, 1892.—The Iron Trade ew, in its tren report, says of trade 


ae tions: “Thus far the mining interest has had recourse to shut-downs 
or ts of Ae Rhoda. force, in a few Sree toa reduction of 

There is te mine, there ion that, beginning at the furnace yard and 

back te th ie ture will be n the elements of cost. Labor 

will d bear a considerable share of curtailments.” 


‘Apel 1 17, ga A Iron Company, ve Reading, Pa., announces 
thata general reduction will be made in the eae all employés in a few 
days, from5 to Io per cent. Otherreduc’ of alike character have 
Seen eff at Lebanon, Pa., by the Pennsylvania Bolt and Nut Works, 

the 5 Iron Company, and the West End and Lebanon Ro} Mills. 

April 19, 1892.—The Norway Steel and Iron Company, at one time the most 
en and St ig ie the kind in the country, to-da 
forever out of existence, company hasceased todo eg T 
of this cessation was the tari Albert Geiger to-day said: “Excessive 
taxation on raw material was what caused the corporation toclose its works. 
In other words, we are the victims of the rich protectionists. " 

April 19, 1892.—The 625 employés of the Boonton 55 J.) Tron Mill are among 
the — 25 to suffer from the bs AGOTSO 


many 


April 21, 1892.—Of the eleven oo milis in Massachusetts nine are idle and 
the other two are making no profi 
April oe 175 hod kori of the nave been Morocco Factory, Broad- 


way and Jac streets, Camden. N. J., ha’ locked out. 

23, 1892.—S tendent is reported as sa in an address 
to striking employés of the 3 factory at Bridgeport, : “Ithink 
you should live much more cheaply not be so extra tin your mode 


of li Wh F rent and board, instead 
ot creating strife and discord atour factory? I should think the unmarried 
portion of the strikers could easily secure board at #2.50 per week. If you 
curtail expenses in your domesticroutine youcan easily make a comfortable 
living at even the reduced scale of wages.“ 

In reply the strikers say that the 3 Com brought them to this 
country on the assurance that the ve 315 a k at the least, 
and that the company guarran sige pay this sum weekly for a period of 
three years. 

‘April 25, 1892.—It wasreported that six hundred men had been thrown out 
of work in the Lehigh Valley coal by the oe of the Reading with 
several other railroads. The price of coal to Western consumers has been 
advanced and the production of coal has been so that colliers are 
working only half time and the minersforhalfpay. Wagesin railroad shops 

and of trainmen have also been reduced. 

April 26, 1892.—The Sligo Ro! Mill of the south side, Pittsburg, Pa., is 
closed down and about three h men are idle as a result. aturday 
night the men were notified of the shut-down, but the cause and length of 
time — not stated. 

A , 1892.—The union embroiderers of Newark, N. J., are on strike 
5 2 a reduction of wages. 


= MAY, 1892. 


May 1, 1892.—Early in April the wages of all the men in the smelti: 
re of Park Bros. & Co., at their Black Diamond Steel Works in 
reduced in this manner. Formerly the men were tare 
nish? 240 pounds as a ton, for which they received $5.50. Out of this amount 
it Was ess to * several cut ag pt Under this new arrangement 
the pe e mny to furnish 2,468 pounds fora ton. The change 
and affected at first about 150 workers, to 
This is not true, however, for the wages of all the re- 
maing ocnplares are are base, on the wages of the smelters, just as the wages of 
all the men are based on the pay of the puddlers in an iron mill. So the 
wages of all the 2,500 employés of the concern were cut. The smelters, who 
are the best paid workers in the mill, lost about 50 cents a day by the opera- 
tion. 3 other workmen lost in proportion. 

May 1, 1892.—There has been a reduction in the wages of 150 employés of 
Andrew Carnegie at his Lower Union Mills, in Pittsburg. 1 
blacksmiths accepted the cut of: about 20 per cent without murmur, but 7: 
hammer men struck. Thestrike was over in afew days, as it is a hard thing 
to get work when a man is blacklisted because he went on a strike. 
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May 1, 189%.—About A 18, M. L. Morris, 
Foundry, Pittsburg, 
men were affected. 


oprietor ot the Iron Ci 
uced the wages of molders 20 per cent. About 


May 1. 1892.—Two Chenango Valley furnaces have banked down within ten 
days and a third will goon, of blast shortly. If other sections would follow 


suit something might be done in the way of restriction. 

May 4, 1892.—Saturday afternoon notices were posted in the Delaware 
Woolen Mills at Newcastle, Del,, owned by James G. Knowles & Co., of a re- 
duction in pay of 5 cents per cut—from75 to 70 cents. This being the second 
reduction since February, when the rate was 80 cents, the employés objected. 
There are 100 weavers employed at the mills, twenty-one of whom are men, 
and the reduction affected only the latter. Their wages average only about 
mpe month, and they will not return to work for less pay. 

ay 4, 1892.—About forty men and boys are on strike at the wire and spring 
factory of Wolf & Co., East Eighteenth street, New York City, because their 

es have been reduced 10 to 25 per cent. 

ay 5, 1892.—The brick-makers of Philadelphia have been notified by their 
bosses that their wages will be reduced from 83.25 to $2.50 per day next week. 
A general strike will follow. 

ay 5, 1892.—The spider-makers at the Thomson-Houston Electric Com- 
pany's factories, Lynn, „twenty in number, struck this morning to re- 
sist a reduction of 20 per cent in wages. The men suffered a 20 per cent re- 
duction two weeks ago. 

May 6, 1892, Į & Alder, of New York City, have reduced the wages 
of their iron-molders h per cent. A strike is imminent, 

May 9, 1892.—The carpet mills at Palmer, Mass., have been shut down. 

May 10, 1892.—The cap-makers of Harris & Co’, 107 Allen street, New York 
city, are on strike t a reduction 3 to 25 per cent. 

in 5 The Katadin Iron 
‘icton, Nova Scotia. 
mill at Norristown, Pa., which has been 
idle several months as a result of the puddlers refusing to 3 a reduction 
from % to $3.50 per ton, will resume operations soon, the a dlers and the 
management having come to an understanding by which former agree 
to return to work at the 83.50 basis. * 
May 12, 1892.— The Iron Age reported that the manufacturers of the Mahon- 
and Shenango Valleys have agreed upon a scale of wages which they 
present to the Fines, marae Association of Iron and Steel Workers in 
June, and that it is understood that a 8 rearrangement of prices 
has been made, and that quite a material reduction in the price of puddling 
134 14.1808 de N. tt mule spinners left k this mornin; 

ay .—The Narragansett mule eft work this m g on 
account of a diMculty growing out of a scarcity of back-boys and doffers, re- 
sulting in a reduction of wages. 

mee 12, 1892,—It is reported that the Union Silk Mill at Catasauqua, Pa., 
has closed because 50 weavers are ona strike. One hundred and seventy 


9 are affected. 
ay 16, 1892.—The Cigar-makers' Union, No. 90, reports that at present 
about 700 cigar- ers are on strike in New York City, and that more 


will strike this week, as the bosses intend cutting down wages by introduc- 
the team-work system. 
‘ay 19, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are Sa fart to stay away from 
H ton, Ark., as the men who are employed work only two days each 
week and the place is crowded with idle hands. 
May 19, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
Emene; Ky., as the miners here are on a lockout against reduction in 
8. 
Pilay 19, 1892.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from La 
Crosse, Wis. A serious lockout in the sa of the district has thrown 
hundreds out of employment. 
May 19, 1892.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from 
o, Mo., as marao is crowded with men out of employment., ages 


have been uced, 

May 19, 1492.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 
W er, Idaho, as a strike is now in progress at the Coeur d Alene silver 
and lead mines against a reduction in wages. 


May 19, 1892: 


To workingmen * 

Little Rock and ta, Ark., should be shunned by every one seeking 
work, as both these cities are crowded with idle men, some actually begging 
to keep from starving. The cotton-oil mills are closing down for the sea- 
son, Which leaves hundreds of men out of 1 the railroads are 
cuti down expenses by laying people of. Evi ing is dull, so keep 
away from here and give the poor men who have families a chance to liye. 

JOHN H. ROBERTSON, 
Argenta, Ark. 


May 21, 1892.—One hundred and fifty girls employed in the pearl button 
factory in Detroit, Mich., are on strike against a reduction in their wages. 
The factory was started soon after the passage of the McKinley bill, and was 
visited by Governor McKinley at the tims of the Michigan Club banquet on 
B The girls who were making $3.50 a week will now only be able 

make 

May 1891.—Mechanics and laborers are requested to stay away from 
an per ont., as the place is crowded with idle men and wages have 
red to starvation point. 

May 26, 1892.—The miners of Booneville, near Terre Haute, Ind., are out 
against a reduction of wages. 


JUNE, 1892, 


June 4, 1892.—Silk-weavers are ona strike at Hagerstown, Md. It is re- 
ported that atone mill one ofthe bosses fired two shots at the members ot a 
committee who attempted to settle the strike. 

June Bee on. a mass-meeting of the Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union 
in New York to-day over seven hundred men, representing twenty-six out of 
thirty shots in the vag Fo discussed the grievance of wages reduction. It was 
said that during the last year several reductions in their wages at different 
times have so lowered that during the best four months of the year the 
best men have been unable to earn more than $6 a week. They will make 
an effort to get wi back above starvation point. 

Pitiable as is the lot of these men, it is no worse than that of hatmakers 
elsewhere in this country since the McKinley bill came their way. A few 

ears ago the hat factories of Bloomfield, Watsessung, and East 

. J., Were 88 and gave steady employment to hundreds of han 
nearly all of whom voted for protection.“ The almost prohibitive duty on 
hatters’ raw materials has caused the business to dwindle until now no 
Bloomfield is running on full time, and many of the employés have sought 
work in other businesses. 

June 9, 1892.—About seventy-five weavers in No. 2 mill of the Thorndyke 
Company, at Thorndyke, Mass., struck Monday afternoon against a reduc- 
tion of 3 cents per cut in the price paid for wearing. 

June 16, 1892.—The cotton mill at Arkadelphia, Ark., is shut down and has 
been for over a year, with no prospect of starting up. 


June 16, 1892.—The mill at Jefferson, Tex., has been shut down for one year. 
June 16, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay a from 
North Jelico mine, Grays, Ky. The men re to work at a reduction of 
cents on the ton and were locked out. 
une 16, 1892.—The Pittsb Forge and Iron Company, which employs 
1,000 men in its Allegheny works, has notified its men that on July 1 a gene- 
ral reduction in wages must be made, irrespective of any scale or rules the 
Amalgamated Association may determine upon. 

June 16, 1892.—In Congress to-day Mr. THOMAS L. BUNTING produced let- 
ters from can manufacturers in different parts of the country, noting though 
by one clause of the McKinley bill they are protected by a high tariff, yet 
that by the exorbitant duty imposed by another clause the cost of tinned- 
plate, their raw material, has beenso fe fa as seriously to injure their busi- 
ness. Quoting from these letters only the references to wage reductions, 
shut downs, and discharge of Rel ne of the working force, they are as follows: 

Buffalo, N. Y.—*" With -plate free of duty I should employ at least 

145 hands instead of 45.” 

Baltimore, Md.—We have had to decrease our help about one-fifth. 

Adrian, Mich.—We have used about the same help as before, but paid less 

wages per day. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— We have had to decrease our help many hands. 

Lo e, Ky.—We have had to decrease our help 5 per cent. 

New Orleans, La.—We have had to decrease our help about 20 per cent. 

Greenwich, N. J.—We have had to decrease our help. 

Odessa, Del.—We will wind up making cans from four to six weeks earlier 


than usual. 
Bridgeton, Me.—We have had to decrease our help about twenty-five hands. 
Boston, Mass.—We have had to decrease our help twenty-five hands. 
Boston, Mass.—This means lower wages, owing to less length of time em- 


ployed. 
Cambridgeport, Mass,—We have had to decrease our help seven hands. 
Worcester, Mass.—We have had to decrease our help three hands. 


Arlington, Nebr.—We have had to decrease our help ten hands. 

Belpre, Ohio. Our can shop is shut till business revives, 

Columbus, Ohio.—One-half number hands. 

Columbus, Ohio.—We have had to decrease our help thirteen hands. 

Fairport, N. Y.—In some branches increased cost of our goods compelled 

us to cut down wages of laborers to meet popular prices. We have to 
plan to do business with an insufficient force. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The effect has been cheaper labor. We have had to decrease 

our help 15 per cent, 

June 17, 1892.— At the conferencs between the tin-plate manufacturers and 
the scale committee of the Amalgamated Association this afternoon, the 
latter Was astounded at a call for reduction of of the most highly 
skilled classes of workmen in the tin-plate and sheet-iron industries, 

This call for a reduction is in the face of the assertion of the manufacturers 
that the tarif put on tin plate by the Fiftieth Congress was necessary in 
order that wages might be paid American workmen. 

June 18, 1892.—The employés of the Reddaway cotton and linen mill, at Pat- 
erson, N. J., are on strike against a reduction which is to bring them down 
to about 87 week. 

June 19, 1 he Minnesota Mine, at Tower, Minn., employing one thou- 
sand four hundred, shut down last nighe by reason of a strike against a re- 
duction of 10 per cent in surfacemen’s wages. 

June 20, 1892.—The executive board of Iron Molders’ Union, No. 218, has is- 
sued a circular ee g molders to stay away from Cleveland, Ohio, 
where over one hundred men are out of employment and the bosses are said 


to intend recua wages. 

June 23, 1892.—The Pottstown Iron Company, of Pottstown, Pa., has given 
notice that begi: March 9 the 1 of puddlers will be reduced from 
$3.75 to $3.50 per ton of 2,240 pounds. will reduce the wages of the help- 
ers to 37 cents a heat and other employés in proportion. 

June 23, 1892.—Unless a change for the better takes place in the iron mar- 
ket very soon the great are of the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Company, at 
Chateaugay. N. Y., will be shut down for an indefinite od and the thriy- 
ing lake village, composed entirely of iron workers, be deserted, The 
32 has thousands of tons of iron piled up at the forges for which there 

c 
une 


ally no market. 

23, 1892.—Miners and mine laborers are requested to stay away from 

New Cumberland, W. Va., as the men have struck a reduction in 
ces. Everything is at a standstill. Reform papers please copy. 

June 26, 18%2.—Butte, Mont., June 25: Orders have been issued at the Ana- 
conda Mine to reduce the copper output 50 per cent. 

June 27, 1892.—The Amalgamated Assoctation has presented a new scale 
to the Susquehanna and Columbia (Pa.) Iron Companies asking A for pud- 
dling, the same price as d this year, The companies say they can not pay 
it.. The situation is critical and a strike may result. 

June 28, 1892,—The Allentown ng eo of Allentown, Pa., to-day re- 
duced puddlers’ wages from $3.80 to $3.30 per ton, and the pay of other em- 
ployés, 888 laborers, proportionately. Three hundred men are affected. 

June 30, 1802.— All the glass factories at Bellaire, Ohio, have been perma- 
nently shut down, the manufacturers claiming that they can not compete 
with those located in natural-gas towns. About 650 men are out. 

June 30, 1892.—The Sumter (S. C.) cotton mills have shut down, owing to 
trade dullness. 

30, 1892.—No. 1 woolen mill, Blackstone, Mass., has many looms 
pped owing to a dull market. 

June 30, 1892.—Ten thousand miners in the San Juan district of Colorado 
will strike July 1 against a reduction of wages agreed upon by the managers. 
JULY, 1892. 

July 1, 1892.—The following from the Iron Age of June 23, 1892, will givesome 
idea of the enormity of the wage reductions proposed by the iron and steel 
manufacturers and presented in the form of an ultimatum to the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron and Steel Workers: 

The price for bar rolling and heating, 2,240 pounds to the ton, has been cut 
down from 70 to 50 cents on a gent card; for boiling, from %5.50 to 54.50; for 
rolling common iron on plate mills, from 72 to 50 cents. Put in tabular form 
some of the reductions appear as follows: 


Heating slabs and shingles—Shingling 2,240 pounds. 


2c. bar iron (rehammered) 1.22.2 ne. ee en aaar se enon 80.75 | 80.50 

8c, bar iron (rehammered) 4 -91 -65 

2c. bar iron (charcoal) -| ..8&)} : 

We.. Dat Iron ehe. ?• 1,01 e 
Heating—2,240 pounds. 

DU DOE STOR A E ok ern eg R E I T S TEE . 75 5⁰ 

c Too 1.00 70 
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Guide, 10-inch, hoop and cotton tie scale. 


7.63 5.70 
5.15 3.15 
9.50 4.35 
3.50 3. 20 
12. 50 6. 63 
10.00 4. 80 
4.70 3.60 
435 3.10 
2.90 2.18 
7.70 3.50 
9.50 4.30 
3.20 2.40 
4.70 3.50 
3.20 2.30 
4.10 2.55 
7. 0 3. 40 
3.50 2.47 
3.30 2.13 


penras the manufacturers demand a reduction of from 20 to 40 per 
The workmen insist on a continuance of the wages that have 

the terms of the manu- 
Mountains. 
e Steel 


In 
cent wano 
ruled for the t 12 months. For refusing to acce 
ironworkers are now idle west of the Allegh 


manufacturers of the Pittsburg district, quoted from above, but it provides 
for v substantial reductions. A dispatch from Yo wn, dated 
June 30,says: “The fires were drawn at midnight to- t in every rollin; 


mill in the Mahoning Valley, and to-morrow morning at least 10,000 men 
be idle by reason of the expiration of the old scale and the refusal of the 
manufacturers to sign the new one. 

July 1, 1892.—The weavers of Baum & Byers, Boston, Mass., are on a strike 

Pay 1, 1802. Rolling f. employés in Philadelphia, numbering upward of 

— -mili emplo n è um o 

1 000, anit work last evening Devaune of the TOMAI OT their employers to sign 

the scale of that has been in force for several years. The firms 
affected are 4 & Patterson, and Caulbert, McFadden & Caskey. 

July 1, 1892.—The New York Evening Post describes the stagnation in the 
hati industry in Bloomfield, N. J. Four years ago the hat industry in 
Bloomfield gave employment to about 500 hands. Now there are about 130 
at work. factory of Ellor Bros. & Hall, which, when running at its full 

pacity, gives yment to 150 or 160 hands, now has S employed, about 


ca emplo; 
20 of whom are gira. Messrs. Ellor & Law's factory, with a capacity of 125, 
has 12 names on its pay rolls, and has been closed during the week or 


ten days. Hampson & Eller's factory, which in good times gave employment 
to about 125 96 Was closed permanently last December. Peter Goons, 
an employé of Ellor & Law, says that his wages during the last year have 
not averaged over $6 a week against 815 and over when business was good. 
Mr. Law says the depression is not oniy felt in Bloomfield, but that the same 
state of affairs exists in Orange, N. J., Yonkers and Newburg, N. Y., and 


b Conn. 
July, 1892.—A committee has been . ee by the Journey men Tailors’ 
Protective and Benevolent Union, of New York City, to confer with L. G. 


ican 3 about eighteen months ago, and in the interval the blast 

en lig „ steadily on until the entire window-glass 

business is at a standstill. closing up of so large a number of indus- 

tries scattered a large industrial population, many going into other glass 

centers, particularly into hollow-ware factories, and others, unable to find 
employment at their trade, are now working on farms as farm laborers. 

ere are two factories at Woodbury closed, the principal one owna oy 

J. Lamar, who built up a tremendous window-glass business, but was sud- 


denly obliged to shut down. The Warmicks, at Gloucester, have a plant 
equal to four o) furnaces. and employ about 200 men It is now shut 
down for an indefinite period. At Malaga 75 men are thrown out of em- 
ployment because of the nai up of the furnaces. Vineland, which has 

o apis from 60 to 80 men, is now be- 
thistles. 


cents a y: ag 
July 2, 1892.—The Illinois Steel pompar of 
men their annual dose of protection. e rod-mill men went out on account 
of a 45 per cent reduction, which they refused to accept. The entire plant 
was then shut down without gi notice to the rail mill, conve! 
blast mill, and machine-shop employés what the extent of their reduction 
would be. About two thousand seven hundred 3 are affected. The 
emen say it is a lock- 


Joliet, Ill., have given their 


July 2, 1892.—The 200 heaters, 8 puddlers, employed at 
and Rolling Milis at St. 


July 6, 1892.—The file makers of McCaffrey Bros., Philadelphia, are on strike 
against reduction of wages. 

July 5, 1892.—The Harvey W. Pease Saw Company,of Williamsburg, N. V. 
recently purchased by the saw trust, has been practically closed down an 
one h men thrown out of work, just as was done with the Pennsylva- 
nia Saw Company when it was absorbed by the same trust. 

July 9, 1892.—The rolling mill of the Crum Creek Steel and Iron Com: P 
of Chester, Pa., is shutdown owing to the refusal of the firm to sign the scale 
of which provided for the payment of wages at the present rate. 

uly 9, 1892.—Julx Ist the r mills of the Kansas City Bolt and Nut 
Works, at Chesterfield, Mo., were closed down and one hundred men were 
thrown out of employment. The company refused to sign the scale of wages, 
which is the same as now in force. 

July 11, 1892.—It is thought likely that the niriy e who objected to 
a decrease in their weekly wages at spinning in the Hamilton Corporation, 
at Lowell, Mass., will be increased by additions to-morrow. : 

J ay 12, 1892.—The Elm City Brewing Company plant. at New Haven, Conn., 
now lies dormant and A. F. Schneider, of the company, says there is no 
chance of the concern ever starting up while the McKinley bill is in force. 
Itis ey gis apon Canadian barley. 

July 12, 1892.—The Champion Mine, at 3 Mich., zeera, closed 
down, throwing several hundred men out. The Lake Su or Mine here 
may close down soon, throwing out 1,000 my — The situation is the worst in 
aa A years in the ore regions of the Lake Superior district. 

July 12, 1892.—Arms' Co., Perryville, Md., stove manufacturers, have 
locked ont their workmen for the last tive months. 

July 12, 1892.—Friedlander & Co. and Goldsmith & Wuerzburger, New York 
City, have reduced the wages of their cloakmakers. 

July 12, 1892,—The lasters in the employ of Clark & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
are out on a strike to the number of thirty. The cause is a threatened re- 
duction of wages. 

July 12, 1892.—The Jews employed in making suspenders at the E. Read 
Goodridge Manufact Company’s works, at Newport, R. L, have quit 
work because of a recently arranged schedule, which has, after trial, been 
found to reduce wages far below what they were under the old arrange- 
ment. 

July 12, 1892.—Last ev: the officials of the Eureka Iron and Steel Mills, 
of Wyandotte, Mich., 10 miles south of Detroit, held a conference with a 
committee of employés over the amalgamated scale. Asa result of the con- 
ference the committee refused to sign the scale, which provided for the con- 
pousa of the wages heretofore paid, and their 400 employés have stopped 
work. 

way — ci kers of Correll & Weiner, Forty-fourth street, 
New York City, are str against a reduction of $1 to $1.50 per 1,000. 

July 13, 9 in the Acushnet, Wamsutta, Grinnell, Potomaka, 
ae — mills, at New Bedford, Mass., continue to strike against reduc- 
tions o 

July 14 1892. —The Vanderbilt Furnace, at Birmingham, Ala., closed down 
on the 7th instant. 

July 15, 1892.—The follo statement of the present status of some of 
the firms that are members of the Cordage Trust shows to whatextent la 
has been deprived of employment by the operations of this tariff-protec 
5 On the average it takes about 100 employés to attend to 100 
spindles, 


Firm name. 


Tucker & Carter Cordage Company 22222222 nn ee nnn cn enn nner ceneene 


William Wall’s Sons 


Rew k Cord Company 

ew Yor! age Com Bac 
Atlas Cordage Company 
Randall, Goodale & CO 


Ca- 
reed Present status. 
dies). 
ERSA On abont half time. 
Closed part of time. 
Closed part of time. 
Shut down some time. 
n by the trust. 
0. 
Do. 


Shut down for some time. 
Closed one month ago. 
Dis mautled by trust. 
Closed recently. 

200 | Closed three weeks ago. 
Closed since June 15, 1892. 
| Dismantied by trust. 
Close-i three weeks ago. 
Closed recently. 

Closed July 2, 1892. 

Closed June 1, 1892. 
Closed January 1, 1892. 
Closed July 1, 1892. 


"| New Vork 
Miamisburg, Ohio 
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July 15, 1892.—The works of the Creedmore Com: 
facturers of cartridges, have been practically c 


more. 

July 15, 1892.—P. lvania Lead Company, at Salt Lake City, with a capac- 

ity ot 100 tons of Baag Ah has been shut down for a year. The Helena Smelt- 

888 in Montana was shut down several months in 1891. The Great 

s Smelting Company, at Great Falls, Mont., with a capacity of 200 tens 
of lead ore a day, has been shut down for over ayear. The Geist Works, at 
Pueblo, Colo., with a ca; me 300 tons of ore a day, has been shut down 
more than one year. o Fitzgerald Smelting Works, at El Paso, Tex., 
with a capacity of 50 tons of ore a day, has been shut down for some time. 
The Calumet & Hecla Works closed down three and possibly fiye of their 
smel furnaces (20 men to a furnace) July 1. The Arizona Copper Com- 
pany ( 1 reduced wages July 1, 1892. 

July 18, 1892.—The Gadsden Iron Company, of Gadsden, Ala., has been shut 
down since May 1, 1892, and 200 men are out of work. 

July 18, 1892.—The trouble at Singer, Nimick & Co.'s Mill, TTE Pa., 
between the boss smelters and their helpers will be settled to-day either by 
the return of the Depots under the 8 per cent reduction or by their dis 
charge. A week agothe wages of the smelters were reduced, and they in turn 
made an 8 per cent reduction in the pay of their helpers, producing the 
strike. 


July 18, 1892.—The members of the ear Turn and Welt Shoemakers’ 
Union are on strike at James E. Cozins's factory, 199 Grand street, Brook- 


, Akron, Ohio, manu- 
down for a year or 


yn, N. Y., where a general reduction of wages has taken place. 
July 18, 1892.—The dlers of the Oxford Iron and Yale Company, whose 
mills are at Oxford, N. J., went out on strike to-day, and the must all 


come to a standstill. The strike was caused by a recent order reducing the 
wages of the puddlers 50 cents on each ton of iron. 

July 18, 1892.—The Bradford Iron Works, at Bradford, Mass., are closed. 
Twenty workmen were employed. 

July 19, 1892.—The Reading Iron Company's two blast furnaces at Fosaa, 
Pa., will go outof operation indefinitely the latter partof this week. Nearly 
150 men are employed, 

July 19, 1892.—It is reported that the umbrella trust, formed a few weeks 
ago, hasthrown twenty-five salesmen out of work, and that on July la num. 
ber of laboring men were disc! from their factories. It is also said 
that this trust is closing up all but three of its mills, 

July 20, 1892.—The iron workers at Belvidere, N. J., are on strike, because 
Superintendent Lukings informed the men that their wages would be re- 
duced 50 cents on each ton of iron on and after August 1. 


The Republican Party is the Enemy of the South—The Suceess of 
Democracy Can Alone Insure us Prosperity and Happiness. 


REMARKS 


OF 
H ON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 16, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the sundry civil bill 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 


Sates in my speech, and which expose at one glance that the 


This is not inappropriate at this time, as our memory of that 


riod is refreshe 
e party which held its convention 
on the 2d and 4th of this month in the city of Omaha, 

The elections of 1874 and 1876 were very favorable to the Dem- 
ocrats, and the Republican party clear y saw that unless the 
Democracy could be divided the Republicans would be over- 
whelmingly defeated. The Greenback party sprung into exist- 
ence, and elected some dozen Greenback members to the Forty- 
sixth and Forty-ceventh Congresses. In some cases it was con- 
tended that these Greenback members were aided in their elec- 
tions by money furnished by the Republican executive commit- 
tee. By artful and deceptive promises many men who had been 
good Democrats were deceived and enticed into casting their 
votes for Greenback candidates, thus detracting from the power 
and strength of the Democratic ats 

Many of the Greenback candidates won their elections by de- 


nouncing Democrats whom they were g to defeat as not suffi- 
ciently Democratic, but after securing their elections they voted 
in Con with the Republicans and against the Democrats 


upon many matters of vital importance to the interests of the 


ere o 
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people. To such an extent was this carried that it was openly 
charged that these Greenbackers were pledged to vote with Re- 
1 at all times when their votes were demanded by Repub- 

ican leaders and managers. If there was no bargain or pledge 
of this sort, then these Greenbackers voted from choice against 
the people and in favor of monopoly. 


GREENBACKERS VOTE AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 


Most of these votes against the people and in favor of monop- 
oly were viva voce, or upon division, or upon yotes by tellers, of 
which of course there is no record; but when the yeas and nays 
were demanded they sometimes refrained from voting. But 
notwithstanding this a glance at the Journal and the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD shows that the Greenbackers were often re- 
corded as opposed to Democratic measures. To illustrate: 

On April 5, 1879 (RECORD, page 257), a Greenbacker, who was 
elected protesting that he was a better Democrat than his op- 
ponent, moved to strike out the sixth section of the bill, viz, that 
part of the bill which prohibited the use of soldiers and marshals 
at oie pale The same Greenbacker on June 26, 1879 (RECORD, 
page 2365), sought by amendment to defeat the bill which required 
nonpartisan jurors in Federal courts. He also made a speech 
for the amendment, which is on page 2365, Forty-sixth Congress; 
but on June 10, 1879, on the vote in the House to prevent mar- 
shals and soldiers from controlling elections in the South, when 
the yeas and nays were called 13 Greenbackers refrained from 


voting. 

June 18, 1879, on another vote on same bill 13 Greenbackers 
refrained from voting upon the call of the yeas and nays. 

June 26, 1879, Mr. Cobb reported appropriation bill, which 
peana the use of marshals and soldiers at the polls, 13 Green- 

kers refrained from voting. 

June 30, 1879, the bill was vetoed, and the same day it was 
voted upon in the House 14 Greenbackers refrained from voting. 

December 6, a bill was voted upon to prevent officers of the 
Government from intermeddling in elections by threats or men- 
aces, or contributions of money, or the use of official patronage. 
The Republicans voted against this, and when the yeas and nays 

ered 13 Greenbackers refrained from voting. 

June 28, 1882, on Mr. SPRINGER’S amendment to repeal all 
internal-revenue taxes except taxes on whisky, Democrats all 
voted for it, Republicans all voted against it, and the Green- 
backers refrained from voting. 

March 17, 1882, upon the vote to increase the powers and may 
ileges of national banks, which was favorable to monopoly, 2 
Greenbackers voted with 99 Republicans, and against the people. 

On motion to reconsider the vote, 4 Greenbackers voted with 
105 Republicans. 2 

On Bayne’s amendment in favor of monopoly, 7 Greenbackers 
voted with 95 Republicans. 

On Buckner's amendment favorable to the propie; 8 Green- 
backers joined 105 Republicans in voting e people. 

The Greenbackers refused to vote with the Democrats in favor 
of reducing internal-revenue taxes, 

June 6, 1878, upon Mr. Tucker’s amendment to reduce taxes, 
the Greenbackers refused to vote. 

June 28, 1882, upon Mr. SPRINGER’S amendment to reduce 
taxes they again, with one exception, refused to vote. 

In the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh Congresses there was a 
gross gle on the part of the Republicans to obtain an un- 

apportionment of representation in Congress,which was un- 
duly favorable to Republicans and did great injustice to Demo- 


crats, 

March 3, 1881, on this question 6 Greenbackers voted with the 
110 Republicans on the bill favorable to Republicans. 

On the same day, on another vote favorable to Republicans, 11 
Greenbackers voted with 116 Republicans, andon the e of 
the bill, which was favorable to Republicans, 13 Greanbackers 
voted with 114 Republicans, and on the passage of the bill in the 
Forty-seventh Congress 6 Greenbackers voted with 136 Repub- 
licans. On Mr. BELTZHOOVER’S amendment, which was fa- 
vorable to Democrats, 3 Greenbackers voted against it with 129 
Republicans. 

Mr. Colerick’s amendment favorable to Democrats 6 Green- 
backers voted against it with 128 Republicans. On Mr. Colerick's 
5 7505 to reconsider 4 Greenbackers voted with 124 Repub- 

cans, 
GREENBACKERS VOTE IN FAVOR OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


In 1881 Mr. Wood reported a bill to refund the debt in 3 per 
cent bonds payable at the pleasure of 12 United States after five 
years and payable in ten years. The bill also authorized the is- 
suance of „000,000 of small certificates to be used as currency, 
which issues could be redeemed after one year. The bill also 
provided that these bonds and certificates should be used for the 
redemption of bonds bearing a higher rate of interest and that 
after May 1, 1881, these bonds alone should be received from na- 
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tional banks as security for circulation. This would have made 
3 per cent bonds sell for at least 115. On this measure, which 
was very favorable to the le and t the banks, the Green- 
backers arrayed themselves side by side with the Republicans 
in favor of banks and against the people. 

On January 19, 1881, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 773, the 
vote was taken upon the passage of the bill; 8 Greenbackers to- 
gether with 109 Republicans voted against the bill and 125 Demo- 
crats voted for the bill. Upon another vote 10 Greenbackers 
voted against it together with 104 Republicans. Upon the re- 
turn of the bill from the Senate 7 Greenbackers voted against it 
together with 86 Republicans. 

The Greenbackers who voted against this bill were De La Ma- 

r, Ford, Forsythe, Gillette, Jones, Lowe, Murch, Weaver, 

right, Yocum. 

To show that this bill was fayorable to the people and against 
national banks, and that the Greenbackers voted against the bill 
with the full knowledge of this, I will read from a speech deliv- 
ered by Gen. Weaver January 19, 1881\(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 766). In speaking of bill he says: 

First. By the law asitnow stands national banks may use any and all kinds 


of Government bonds to secure their circulation. 
Second. They may deposit in pledge bonds upon which all interest has 


ce ; 

Third. These banks may, whenever and as often as — proper, retire 
and in turn increase their circulation by depositing la money with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Now, all of these privileges are taken 


away by the provisions of this bill. 


It showed that President Hayes fully understood the bill was 
inst national banks when he vetoed it on March 3, 1881 
(RECORD, page 2433). The veto message says: 

I should not deem it my duty to interpose my constitutional objection 
to the passage of the present bill if it did not contain, in its fifth section, 

ovisions which in my judgment seriously impair the value and tend to 

he destruction of the present national g system of the country. This 
system has now been in operation almost twenty years. No safer or more 
beneficial banking system was ever established. i 

Now, the bill passed the House by only 10 majority, and 
the Democrats saw clearly they could not the bill over the 
President's veto by a two-thirds vote. erefore, Mr. Tucker 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2434) moved that the veto mes- 
sage lie on the table,to be called up hereafter, and on this 5 
Greenbackers voted with the Republicans and against about 125 
Democrats, including such men as CARLISLE, BLACKBURN, 
BLOUNT, CULBERSON, FORNEY, HATCH, HOOKER, KENNA, 
MCMILLIN, MILLS, Morrison, Reagan, SPRINGER, and Steven- 
son. It seemed very strange to see Greenbackers, who were 
elected on a pledge to oppose national banks, vote against this 
measure. In reply to an inquiry asking why they voted with the 
Republicans against the ; & prominent politician said that if 
the Democrats should succeed in enacting such a bill into law it 
would so increase the popularity of the Democratic party as to 
enable it to overcome the combined efforts of the Republicans 
and Greenbackers. 

March 26, 1882, on the Chinese question 3 Greenbackers voted 
with 94 Republicans. 

March 2%, 1882, on the vote to violate the Constitution and de- 
stroy time-honored rules of the House of Representatives and 
give unbridled ee the Republicans, all the Greenbackers 
present voted with 144 Republicans. 

This vote is recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
4329, Had these Greenbackers refrained from voting the Repu 
licans would not haye been able to commit this outrage upon the 
Constitution. 

In their efforts to prevent this outrage the Democrats ex- 
hausted every TE oma, and they would have succeeded 
had not the Green ers fag hands with the Republicans. 

On the morning of May 29, 1882, before the Republicans were 
able to reach the vote to which I have referred, the Democrats 
succeeded in forcing four yea-and-nay votes. The first is re- 
corded on page 4305 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and every 
Greenbacker present and voting is recorded as voting with the 
Republicans. 

he second is on page 4325, the third is on page 4327, and the 
fourth is on e 4328, and in eachcase the RECORD shows that 
every Greenbacker present and voting cast his vote with the 
Republicans. 
n a vote in the House to seat a negro (Lynch) in place of a 
white Democrat 5 Greenbackers voted with 120 Hepubtionns. 

On vote to unseat a Democrat (Dibble) and seat Mackey, a 
Republican, 7 Greenbackers voted with 140 Republicans. 

On yote to unseat TILLMAN, a Democrat, and seat a negro 
(Smalls) 4 Greenbackers voted with 149 Republicans. 

On vote on the previous question of unseating Gen. Shelly, a 
Democrat, 5 Greenbackers voted with 138 Republicans. > 

On vote to unseat Gen. Shelly 5 Greenbackers voted with 140 
Republicans. 

The Greenbackers commenced their ¢areer of joining their 


votes to the votes of Republicans and against Democrats at the 
beginning of the Forty-sixth Congress. On March 19,1879, page 
27 of the RD, and before that Congress had been in session 
two hours, Mr. FRYE, a Republican from Maine, made a motion 
to prevent Mr. Hull, a Democrat, from be sworn in as a mem- 
ber, the purpose being, if possible, to seat . Hull’s onpanent, 
who was an extreme radical Republican. This was an insult to 
a sovereign State, the governor and secretary of state of said 
Commonwealth having certified tothe member'selection. Eleven 
Greenbackers voted with 126 Republicans for this outrage, and 
140 Democrats voted against it. Mr. Harris, a Democrat from 
Virginia, then moved that Mr. Hull be sworn in as a member. 
Mr. Garfield called for the yeas and nays, and 12 Greenbackers 
and 124 Republicans voted against it, and 140 Democrats voted 
for the motion. 

The 12 Greenbackers who voted against seating Mr. Hull were: 
Messrs. Barlow, De La Martyr Ford, Forsythe, Gillette, Jones, 
Kelley, Lowe, Murch, Daniel L. Russell, Weaver, and Yocum. 
This yole is recorded, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 19, 1879, 

e 28. 

The Greenbackers ended their career of this character on 
March 3, 1883, by voting with Republicans to unseat Governor 
Richardson, of South Carolina, and seating a negro named Sam- 
uel Lee, said negro Lee having no claim to the seat whatever, 
evena Republican election committee having made a report that 
he was not elected. On this vote 4 Greenbackers voted with 119 
Republicans to seat the negro and 114 Democrats voted against 
it. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, second session, Forty-seventh 
Congress, e3152.) The Republicans, assisted more or less by 
the Greenbackers, continued their efforts to unseat Governor 
Richardson and seat the negro Samuel Lee. Several yea-and-nay 
votes were had. Theyare recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORE, pages 3753, 3754, 3755, 3759, 3760, 3764, 3772, second session, 
Forty-seventh Congress. The Democrats broke a quorum twice 
during the contest, and on both occasions the Republicans de- 
manded a call of the House. 

March 2, 1883, in the case of Sessinghaus vs. Frost, 7 Green- 
backers voted with 119 Republicans and against 110 Democrats 
to unseat a Democrat, R. Graham Frost, and seat a Republican, 
Sessinghaus. (See GONGRESSIONAL RECORD, second session, 
Forty-seventh Congress, page 3631.) 


GREENBACKERS VOTE WITH REPUBLICANS FOR HIGH-TARIFF TAX. 


But worse than all that, in the great struggle made by Demo- 
crats to defeat the iniquitous tariff act of March 3, 1883, many of 
the Greenbackers voted with the a and against the 
people: On the vote to establish the Tariff Commission, 6 Green- 

ackers voted with the 117 Republicans and against 58 Demo- 
crats, and on the vote on the bill 4 Greenbackers voted with 136 
Republicans against 112 Democrats. í 

On vote to reduce the tariff tax the Greenbackers very gener- 
ally voted with the Republicans against the Democrats, and on 
votə to increase the tariff tax the Greenbackers again voted with 
the Republicans and against the Democrats. 

June 6, 1882, on bill to more than double tariff tax upon 
woolen goods all the Greenbackers who voted cast their vote 
with the Republicans for this iniquity. 

On January 12, 1880, 4 Greenbackers voted with 99 Republic- 
ans against free trade on salt, and on March 8, 1880, upon the 
same subject, 7 Greenbackers voted with 97 Republicans. 

March 8, 1880, on Mr. Samford’s bill to reduce the tariff on arti- 
cles used by the r 50 per cent, 8 Greenbackers voted with 102 
Republicans t the measure. 8 

March 23, 1880, on Mr. Townshend’s bill to put salt and many 
other articles on the free list, 5 Greenbackers voted with 100 Re- 
pecs. On a second vote regarding the 8 8 Green- 

ekers voted with 108 Republicans, and on a third vote on this 
subject 7 Greenbackers voted with 105 Republicans, 

arch 30, 1882, on Tariff Commission, 4 Greenbackers voted 
with 113 Republicans. On second vote 6 Greenbackers voted 
with 124 Republicans. When the bill passed 7 Greenbackers 
voted with 116 Republicans. 

On June 6, 1882, 5 Greenbackers voted with 99 Republicans 
against abolishing the tariff tax on trace chains. 

On December 16, 1881, on the election of officers of the House 
of Representatives, upon the vote whether the officers of the 
House should be Democraticor Republican, S Greenbackers voted 
with 147 Republicans for the Republican officers and against 
Democratic officers. 

I will now present a table showing the recorded vote on twenty- 
two measures intreduced by Republicans, in which Greenback- 
ers voted with Republicans in favor of these measures, all of 
which were to benefit banks and monopoly, and against the in- 
terests of the people. I also present a table which shows the 
recorded vote upon sixteen measures introduced by Democrats, 
in which Greenbackers voted with Republicans and against these 
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ORTOS; and in favor of banks and monopoly, and against the 


9 tables I have included some votes which are purely 
political in which Greenbackers voted with Republicans. 

I say these votes were political, because they were efforts to 
unseat Democrats and seat Republicans in their places, so as to 


give increased strength to the Republican party. 
Votes in the House of Representatives n ublican measures in the interests 
of banks monopolies and ——— the interests of the people. 


Date. 


Mar. 8, 1880 
Mar. 23, 1880 


On referring a bill to reduce taxes to a 
committee to prevent its nee. 
Vote to delay and defeat . Town- 

shend's bill to place salt, ponang 
type, printing paper, chemicals, an 
materials used in making paper 
upon the free list. 
On Garfield's motion to defeat Town- 
by referring it to com- 
mittee. 


On apportionment of representation 
at which was favorable to Re- 
publicans. 

On motion to fix ny won art gm at 
319, which was also favorable to Re- 
publicans. 

On passage of the bill favorable to Re- 
publicans. 

Mr. Anderson moved to fix the House 
of Representatives at 325members. 
On Mr. Cameron’s amendment favor- 

5 to national banks and to Repub- 


cans. 
On reconsidering the above vote. 
Mr. Kelley’s motion to consider the 


Commission. 

Mr. Kasson’s amendment favorable 
to Chinese. 

Tariff Commission bill passed 

Page 4325 of the RECORD Mr. REED's 
motion to lay Mr. Randall's motion 
on the table. 

Page 4328 of RECORD Mr. REED’s de- 
mand for previous question on un- 
constitutional rule. 


authority. 
To seat a negro (Lynch) in place of a 
white 


mocra 
In unseating Dibble and seating 


Mackey. 
In unseating Tillman and seating a 


negro (Smalls). 
On the om question of unseat- 


ng elly. 

On the vote to unseat Shelly 

On Frye's motion against Hall and in 
favor of a Republican. 

On tariff co — picks — 

Mr. Kelley's motion to increase tariff 
on knit trom 35 per cent to 
100 per cent. 

Motion to recommit Mr. 1 bill 


Do. 
Mar. 3, 1881 
Do. 


Do. 
Feb. 17,1882 
Mar, 17, 1882 


Do. 
Mar. 20, 1882 
Mar. 23, 1882 


May 6, 1882 
May 29, 1882 


on o he 


May 29, 1882 


~a o 


98 8 5 85 5 


— 
eo =a „„ 


0. 
Mar. 19, 1879 
Mar. 20, 1882 
July 3, 1882 
July 26, 1882 
Mar. 2, 1882 


seat a Republican. 
sted Wd 1883 | Vote on tariff bill 


On vote to seat a negro and unseat a 
Democrat. 


Ah ua w 


Votes in the House of Representatives spa Democratic measures against banks 
and monopolies and in the interests of the people. 


Mar. 19,1879 On Mr. Harris’ motion to seat a 


Democrat, 
Jan. 12,1880 | Bill to make salt free of duty 
Mar. 8, 1880 | On motion against Mr. Samford's bill 
to reduce tariff 50 per cent on many 
articles used by laboring people, and 
to make ting paper, type, and 
material i 
* 5 3 e sra to 
lace t, printing type, 
printing paper, eee na 8 
te used in mak r upon 
the free list. 3 
Mr. Wood's bill to retund in 3 
bonds, redeemable at the pleasure 
of the United States after one year. 
When the same bill came back to the 


House. MER 
Funding de 
tional-bank 


— 
it) 


on 


Mar. 23, 1880 110 


recent 10 


113 


w 
8 S 
on 


and destruction of na- 


Jan, 19, 1881 
system. 


Votes in the House of Representatives upon Democratic measures, etc.—Cont'd, 


On motion to elect Democratic officers 
of the House. 

Mr. Bland's bill for substitu 
United hop currency for nati - 


no 
Mr. Mills in favor of resolution that 

no more money shall be collected 
than is n for the wants of 
the Government economically ad- 
ministered; t the maximum 


ad valorem, and fraudulent invoices 

vented, and that duty should be 

80 as to equally 
throughout the Union. 

Mr. Buckner's amendment restrict- 

ing national banks and favoring 


le. 

8 M. Beltzhoover’s amendment to pre- 
vent ering. 

8 Mr. Co moved to fix the House 
of Representatives at 316, favorable 
to the ocrats. 

Saas Mr. Colerick moved to reconsider -.... 
May 29,1882 On Mr. Blackburn's motion to delay 
vote on rule, page 4305. 
May 29,1882 | On Mr. Kenna’s motion, page 4327 
June 6, 1882 | On bill to abolish duty on trace chains 


This record should admonish every true lover of his country 
that there is but one way on earth to restore our country to peace 
and p rity; that there is but one wav to reéstablish the 
South and the rural sections upon the principles which governed 
when we Were happy and prosperous, and that one way is to 
place every department of the Government under the control of 
true and unquestioned Democrats. 

THE FORCE-BILL INFAMY. 


We have been admonished of this by the course of the Repub- 
lican party in other questions than finance. Two years ago all 
the powers of the Republican party were exercised to enact a 
force bill, which authorized the use of the marshals and soldiers 
at the polls, the purpose being to seize the Government and to 
deprive the people of any voice in its administration, and the evi- 
dence is abundant that this nefarious design is a cherished pur- 
pose of the Republican party. 

The platform of their national convention proclaims it and 
their candidate for President is an aknowledged champion of 
this method of revolutionizing the Government. Of course the 
Republicans endeavored to disguise their true purposes. It would 
therefore bs proper for me to submit some views which have oc- 
curred tome as to the far-reaching effect of a law which would 
place all the machinery of Federal elections in the hands of the 
central Government. That it would destroy the beautiful equi- 
poise which does so much to give stability to our Government 
and promises for it ever-enduring permanence, there can be no 
doubt. I also wish in that connection to make some statements 
as to the experience of the people of Alabama during the period 
they were governed by officers holding their power by virtue of 
an election controlled by Federal officials. 

The remarkable speech of Mr. Kennedy of Ohio on September 
3, 1890, confirms our apprehensions as to the dire purpose of the 
more extreme Republican leaders Rog arcing the Southern States, 
In that speech he denounced Republicans who hesitated in the 
support of the bill as traitorsand Judas Iscariots. In referring 
to the action of the Senatorial caucus in postponing action on the 
bill, he says: t 

Every Democrat in the land is to-day applauding the action of the Repub- 
lican Senatorial caucus. 

He also speaks o 
= a anxiety and interest manifested everywhere by Democrats for its de- 

eat. 


Mark, he unquestionably says that every Democratin the land 
manifested anxiety for its defeat and applauded the action of the 
Senate. Every Democrat” includes every one of the 4,000,000 

2mocrats from the States north of the Ohio and Potomac; and 
the fact that Mr. Kennedy testifies that every one wus opposed 
to the bill is abundant proof that the best men of the North 


understood the evil and fearful purposes of its advocates. 
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SPOILSMEN NOW CONTROL THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

It is becoming evident that there are two Republican parties 
in the North; one composed of men who believe in the principles 
which were advocated by those who claimed for it grand and no- 
ble purposes, who seek its preservation because they believe that 
under its principles perfect liberty, Christian precepts, progress, 
civilization, the happiness and welfare of mankind can be main- 
tained; the other comprising those who care for nothing and 
seek for nothing but increase of power, their personal aggran- 
dizement, and the opportunity given them for spoil and plun- 


er. 

Itis the latter party that demands a bill which would give 
them a clutch on the Government and the Treasury which could 
never be loosed. It is this character of men who in 1883, by 
bribery and fraud obtained control of the House of Representa- 
tives, and it is such men who seek by force and fraud and their 
own counting and certifying, to retain permanent control of the 
Government. This Republican 77 is now dominant in most 
of the Republican States of the North, and the better elements 
of all parties are alarmed atits audacity and disregard of the 
best interests of the people. 

On September 24, 1890, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, made another speech reiterating his demand for the pas- 
sage of the force bill and denouncing any Republican who did not 
accede to the extreme views he expressed. The country had 
then had three weeks in which to read and contemplate his ad- 
vocacy of imperial methods. In his anxiety to give proof that 
his demand that the force bill be put into execution was not ap- 
proved by the Democratic press he said: 

I hold in my hand clipp from various wel ger rie throughout all 
America, and I testify to you here to-day that in all of these lines there is 
not one single Democratic paper that has approved my speech on this floor 

If the statement is true, and I am confident that it is, I beg to 
ask if there could be much higher proof of the dangerous and 
evil character of the bill and the utter disregard of right and 
reason which actuates the Republican members of the present 
Congress. That the bill is opposed by every one of the great 
conservative papers throughout all America ought to be sufti- 
cient condemnation of the measure. 

DECEPTION AND INSINCERITY OF REPUBLICANS, 

In order to show thatthe Republican press and the Republican 
party sustain him in this position, Mr. Kennedy said: 

I hold in my hand here clippings from hundreds upon hundreds of Repub- 


lican newspapers throughout this country, and, with one or two excep- 
tions, my words upon this floor have been approved by the Republican press 


and by the people of the country. 
d in my hand here, Mr. S er, letters—and these are only a few of 
om the country—from every section of the 


the t mass I have received 
1 , from Maine to California, and from the es to the Gulf, indorsing 


word for word and letter for letter the language and spirit of the speech. 

If the gentleman is only partly correct every right-thinking 
man is admonished that the men who now control the affairs of 
this country are of too low a moral standard and too devoid of 
principle and patriotism to be further entrusted with power. 

The conduct of the Republican leaders and the partisan Re- 

ublican press with reference to the force bill is an excellent il- 
N of their utter insincerity, and is proof that they will 
scruple at nothing in order to carry-out their purposes. The 
discussions in their caucuses and conclaves showed that the only 
difficulty they expected to encounter was in the passage of the bill 
through the House. That being accomplished, they regarded 
the struggle as virtually terminated. 

The ee majority in the Senate being so large, they 
considered its favorable action upon the measure as beyond a 
question of doubt, and they anticipated no delay in the Senate, 
as according to their view, the bill did not affect the election of 
Senators, nor of anyone except members of the House, and they 
assumed that after the House had a bill affecting only the 
election of its own members, it would be a discourtesy for the 
Senate to hesitate in concurring, even to the extent which would 
result from ordinary discussion. 

Certainly, said these demagogues, the Senate would never ven- 
ture to suggest an amendment to a bill which their coirdinate 
body had arranged for the management of their own affairs. 

As an element of proof that these were the views entertained 
by Republicans, I will read a sentence from Mr. Kennedy's speech 
of September 3. In speaking of the bill, he says: 

It made no effort to either abridge or deny the rights of the Senate, or in 
any manner tointerfere with the powers, privileges, or duties of its members. 

And following a subhead which was in these words, The opin- 
ion of the House should govern,” he proceeds: 


It was reasonable under such a condition of affairs to 
Senate, acting as a cobrdinate branch of the Government, 
was deemed necess: 


e that the 
such a measure 
by the House for its own protection and for the wel- 
fare and safety of the people, would evidence its assent by the speed ge 
of a measure which had been demanded, not only by the House itself, but by 
the people of the whole country. 

Instead of such consideration as was demanded by so im t and 
weighty a measure, the Republican caucus of the Senate of the United States 
dete: ed to postpone its consideration to a more convenient season. 
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These extracts from Mr. Kennedy’s speech certainly tend to 


confirm the truth of the statements that the conspirators felt that 
the necessity for concealing their wicked e er only lasted 
while the case was pendin the House. 


Consequently, prior to the of the bill the advocates of 
the measure were loud and vociferous in their declaration that the 
bill could have no possible effect other than to insure absolute 
fairness in the election of members of Congress,” and could not 
possibly have the slightest influence or effect upon the election 
of any State officials or Presidential electors. This talk was 
drummed into the ears of the people in season and out of season un- 
til after the final vote had been taken, at near midnight, during 
the evening session of July 2. 

SECRET PURPOSES UNCOVERED TOO EARLY. 


The moment the Speaker announced that the bill had passed 
the House the conspirators thought that further deceptions and 
falsehoods were unnecessary, and immediately they commenced 
to uncover and boast of the real purposes intended to bə attained. 
Their wicked and nefarious designs were partially unfolded in 
an editorial which appeared the next morning in the National 
Republican of July 3, the leading Republican organ of Wash- 
ington City. It said: 


With the Lodge national election law in full force over the South and var- 


ious Democratic strongholds up North, we may confidently look for a dif- 
ferent state of political affairs now exists. New York City will then 
return several more Republican Co men than at present, while more 
than twenty negro Representatives from the South render the Kepun: 
lican control ot the future Congresses absolutely secure and safe. As 
sippi, South Carolina, and Florida contain a large majority of negroes, and 
as there are enough white Republicans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Caro- 
and acting in concert with the negroes, to put these States 
into the Republican line, we can confidently look in the future for seven 
Southern States to be wer Sere pee This means a of fourteen 
Senators and at least twenty Representatives to the Republican party. 
Here the leading organ of the Republican party in the national 
capital admits that the assertion which had been so freely made 
that the law was not to be put in operation in the North was a 
mere pretense and fraud, resorted to for the paxpose of deceiving 
members of their party who would not otherwise have given 
their support, and they unblushingly assert their intention of 
changing the political status of ‘‘ various Democratic strong- 
holds up North,” thus admitting that they intend to avail them- 
selves of the frauds which could be easily perpetrated under the 
bill, which it is evident they had specially framed for that pur- 


pose 
AN ATTEMPT TO NEGROIZE THE SOUTH. 


They also admit that they were guilty of falsehood and sought 


ily asserted that the bill would 


only to deceive when they so lus 
ay after the bill was passed 


not affect State elections, for the 
this paper says: 

As Mississippi, South Carolina, and Florida contain a large majority of 
negroes, and as there are enough white Republicans in Alabama, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, and Louisiana, acting in concert with the negroes, to put 
these States into the Republican line, we can confidently look in the future 
for seven Southern States to be reliably Republican. 


` INTENDED CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY OF WHITES. 

The Republican organ then proceeds to explain how it is in- 
tended to confiscate the property of the white people in the 
South. It says: 

When through the operation of the Lodge national election law, six or 
seven Southern States shall discard Democratic rule, we shall look confi- 
dently to see some measures of justice done the blacks, who have been so 


long defrauded of their rights. eavy taxes should be laid upon the pro’ 
a or the whites to develop and extend the public-school system in those 


This must mean that their determination is to tax the propert; 
of the whites to the point of confiscation, as the whites are al- 
ready maintaining excellent schools, including universities of a 
high order, for the education of the blacks, and to do so are tax- 
ing their own property as heavily as it will bear. No Northern 
Republican has studied the condition of the negro schools of the 
South so closely as Senator Blair, and he stated 


That 985,000 black children are seen Ser mblic schools in the South, 
and that the burden of the expense is mainly defrayed by the white people 


of the South. 
MISCEGENATION AND MIXED SCHOOLS. 
The National Republican, in its joy and glee, then continues, 
and further develops the wicked and treasonable designs of these 
revolutionists, as follows: 


Separate schools for the two races should be abolished, and the plan of 
bringing the youth of both colors into close and equal relations in schools 
and churches given a fair trial, as one of the most potent elements to break 
down the detestable Bourbonism of the South. he right of the black to 
bear arms should be ranteed to him, as well as all the social rights in- 
tended to be secured him by the age of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution. e State laws against the intermarriage 
of the races should be repealed, and any discriminations against the black 
in the matters of learning trades or obtaining pn epee should be made 
a crim offerfSe, while the colored man's right to hold office should be 


sacredly protected and recognized, A fewyears of this policy will solve the 
race problem satisfactorily. 


It seems almost incredible that God could allow men to live 
who are actuated by feelings so low, vile, and vicious. Misce- 
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_ genation is contrary to God's command. It has been proven over 

and over again that the negro and white man are of different 
species, and that when marriage takes place there can be no off- 

ring beyond the third generation; and yet these people fly in 
the face of the ordinance of God in their frenzy to destroy the 

le of one-third of the country. I ask if any man endowed 

with a spark of honor or Christian sentiment can aid such wicked, 
diabolic designs. PrN 

Let us give a more critical examination of some of these ad- 
mitted and even ayowed designs, purposes, and intentions: 

First: 

w in full force over the South we can confident: 

960 pollen affairs. * * There 8 


Republicans in Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, and Louisiana, acting 
in 4 with the negroes, to put those States in the Republican line. 


FRAUDS UNDER FORMER FEDERAL ELECTION LAWS. 

There is no doubt but that the Federal election officers would 
certify the election of Republican candidates, and there is no 
question but that a Republican Congress would do any act nec- 
essary to Republicanize these States. 

This is proven by the diabolic action of a Republican Con- 
gress with regard to the only election ever held in Alabama 
under Federal authority. 

The act of March 23, 1867, made provision for a constitutional 
convention in Alabama, whose members were to be elected under 
and in virtue of a Federal election law, and section 5 of the act 
provided that in order to secure adoption or ratification of the 
said constitution there should be cast— 

A majority of the votes of the registered voters. 

Itso happened that far less than the required number of votes 
were cast in the election, and Major-General Meade made his 
report certifying that— 

The constitution fails of ratification by 8,114 votes. 

And he also stated that prominent Republicans had asked him 
to make a false report, which he of course refused to do. 

Nothwithstanding the indisputable fact that the constitution 
was defeated according to the provisions of the law which 
authorized the election, this unscrupulous Republican as (in 
declared it ratified, and immediately admitted the Republican 
Senators and Representatives who claimed to be elected under 
said constitution. 

There was no pretense that the election was not conducted 
with perfect fairness; as it was entirely under the control of 
the military officers of the United States they could not set — 
that plea. In fact the report of Major-General Meade insis 
that it was a fair election in all respects. 

If a Republican Congress would commitsuch an atrocity, could 
we expect that they would scruple a moment in declaring all Re- 
publicans elected without regard to the number of votes they re- 
ceived? 

They would not have any difficulty in doing this, as we know 
that the election officers appointed by Davenport, the author 
of the election bill, were robbers, thieves, convicted felons, peni- 
tentiary convicts, and keepers of the lowest dens of depravity 
and wickedness. 

CONFISCATION BY TAXATION. 

The passage of the Lodge bill would be a signal to the un- 
scrupulous scoundrels of the United States to gather in the South 
to repeat, if possible, their carnival of crime, theft, plunder, and 
robbery which they carried on while the Southern States were 
under Republican rule from 1867 to 1874. 

After thus petting control of the State, what does the Na- 
tional Republican, the organ of the Republican party, further 
say itis their purpose to do? 

Second: 

Heavy taxes would belaid upon the property of the whites. 

The history of the Republican party in the South leaves no 
doubt but that this would be done. 

They increased State taxes 1¢ per cent and county taxes in 
many instances to the same figure, while under good old Demo- 
cratic days it was less than one-fourth that amount. 

They collected and squandered some $2,000,000 a year, and in 
addition to this, during the six years of their control they ran 
up our bonded debt from $5,270, to $25,503,593, and ueed 
the value of State bonds from 108 to 22 cents on a dollar. 

They squandered the school fund, paying school officials other 
than teachers six times as much as is now paid the same officers 
under Democratic administration. - 


Third: 

MIXED SCHOOLS FOR WHITE AND BLACK. 

Serious as all these evils would be, they are as nothing when 
compared with other indignities and atrocities with which we 
are threatened. We will read further from this Republican 
organ: 

Separate schools for the two races should be abolished, and the plan of 
tzinging the youth of both colors into close and equal relations in schools 


- 


and churches given a fair trial as one of the most potent elements to break 
down the detestable Bourbonism of the South. 

That they would promptly commit this crime there need not be 
the slightest doubt. This was a leading and apparently favorite 
project in the convention of 1867, the members of which were 
1 the Federal election law which Congress enacted 

or that p : 

The convention, composed largely of ne and adventurers 
from other States, debated in a most 1 manner in 
favor of intermarriage of blacks and whites, mixed schools, and 
the disfranchisement of large classes of white citizens. i 

A resolution providing against race e was tabled 
by the convention, and a small minority of thirteen members, 
who had become alarmed at the reckless disregard of the ma- 
jority, issued an address on December 10, 1867, protesting against 
the proposed constitution, alleging as a cause that it authorized 
mixed schools, did not prohibit intermarriage of blacks and 
whites, and that— s 
8 Fa heaps to the abasement and degradation of the white population of the 


Afterwards, finding that in order to put these projects into 
operation legislative acts were necessary, bills for such pur- 
poses were introduced into the Legislature. I will read one 
which was voted for by every Republican member except three, 
AS they were, I am glad to say, from the white counties of North 

abama: 


SECTION 1. Be it enacted by the Gensral Assembly of Alabama, That citizens 
2 ree 70 of Alabama, or of the United States of America within the State 
a 


tage, facilit 
whether on land or water, by li 


thorized by law, 
lent institutions incorporated by the laws of the State, and this right shall 
not be denied or abridged on any pretense of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 


SEO. 2. Beit further enacted, That any person violating the forego! ro- 
visions, Spata in their violation, or inciting thereto, shall, for 9 


offense, forfeit and pay the sum of $500 to the person aggrieved thereby. 


J WRS Barono now United States judge, and who would be a 
controlling factor in election had the force bill been enacted 
into law, was at that time a member of the Legislature, was one of 
the most earnest champions of the bill, and spoke in its advocacy 
for more than two hours. 

Fourth: 

PURPOSE TO ARM THE BLACKS, 

Another design of the advocates of the force bill is expressed 
in these words: 

The rights of the black to bear arms should be guaranteed to him. 


It is quite certain that after Republicans had seized the State 
of Alabama this idea would be put into operation. When they 
obtained 3 the Federal election laws of 1867 they or- 
ganized and armed a negro militia and unscrupulous white Re- 
publicans sought to have them put on duty. 

The governor of the State, William H. Smith, was one of the 
few Southern white men who were elected in 1868. The de- 
mands made upon him by his party associates to order outnegro 
militia under the pretenses of enforcing the law were of a char- 
acter to alarm him and he declined to accede to their demands. 
He knew that the State was at peace, the laws were obeyed, and 
that improper motives must prompt such requests. In his an- 
nual message to the Legislature, November 15, 1869, this Re- 
publican governor said: 

Nowhere havethecourts beeninterrupted. Noresistance has been encoun- 
tered by officers of courts in the efforts to discharge the duties imposed upon 
them by law. 

This action upon the A peg of Governor Smith, together with 
his refusal to order out the negro militia, called upon him the 
bitter criticisms and denunciations of Senator George E. Spencer, 
I. D. Sibley, and others. 

On July 25, 1870, in a letter to the Huntsville Advocate, he re- 
plied to these attacks, and denounced these Republican officials 

‘as systematically uttering every conceivable falsehood,” and 
said: 


the colored men to resist the authority of the sheriff; and these are not 
ux, but are Republicans. 
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Thisis but a sampleof the conductof many Republican officials 
who were elected under the Federal election laws of that time. 
They sought to stir up strife. The killing of negroes was to 
their political advantage and these men and men like them were 
responsible for many disturbances, in which negroes were too 
often the worst erers. They now seek to again arm the 
ne with a full knowledge that these poor creatures would 
be betrayed by pretended friends into aggression which would 
be very apt to terminate with disastrous results. é 

I desire to call special attention to the fact that the Republican 
governor of Alabama stated that pinag the sheriff of Morgan 
County, demanded that the negro militia be called out; thatthe 
governor sent Sibley United States troops in answer to his asser- 
tion that he was unable, on account of lawlessness, to execute 
his official duties,” but that Sibley refused their assistance. 

I call attention also to the fact that Governor Smith said that 
Sibley did not want the law executed, because that would put 
down crime, and crime is his life’s blood.” 

Governor Smith also said that his party associate, Sibley, 
“would like to have a few colored men killed every week.” 

It was such Republican scoundrels as these who were elected 
to office under the Federal election law of 1867. 

Fifth: 

ALABAMA REPUBLICANS SANCTION MISCEGENATION. 

Let us look still further into the intentions of these men. 

The advocates of the force bill also say: 

The State laws against the intermarriage of the races should be repealed. 

That this would be done there can be no question. We have 
seen that this idea of miscegenation was debated and favored by 
them in the convention of 1867, and also that that body voted 
down a proposition loo toward its prohibition; but, worse 


than that, the highest judiciary of that ublican government 
decreed that all laws prohibiting the age of white persons 


and negroes were null and void and in violation of the acts of 
Congress and the Constitution of the United States. Ireadfrom 
the decision in Burns vs. The State, 48 Alabama, Supreme Court 
Reports, page 195: 4 


Sections 3602, 3603, of the Revised Code, which prohibits the intermarriage 
of white persons and ne axe in contravention of the act of of 
April 9, 1 known as the “civil rights bill.“ and repugnant to on 1 of 


the fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

The court quotesfrom section 1, Article XIV, of the Constitu- 
tion, namely: 5 

No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States. 

And says that negroes are citizens, and that— 

One of the rights conferred by N therefore, is that of suing any 
other citizen. e civil rights bill now confers this right upon the negro in 
express terms, as also the right to make and enforce contracts, amongst 
Se ae that of marriage with any citizen capable of entering into that re- 

The unnatural, revolting, unchristian, and ungodly decision 
of the supreme courtof Alabama illustrates the reckless di 
of right which actuated the pomena who were given official posi- 
tion by virtue of a Federal election law. 

In 1874 we elected a new supreme court composed of Demo- 
crats, who reversed and overruled this decision in the case of 
Green vs. State 95 Ala., 190), which was followed by Hoover rs. 
State (59 Ala., 57). 

The case of Pace vs. State (69 Ala., 231) involved the same 
principle. It was appealed by the defendant to the Supreme 
Courtof the United States, which tribunal delivered an opinion 

ing the decision of the Democratic supreme court of Ala- 
bama, and therefore l the case of Burns vs. State, which 
was rendered by the Republican supreme court of Alabama. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, in the ease of Pace rs. 
Alabama, decided that the statutes of Alabama against misce- 
enation were not in conflict with the Constitution of the United 

tates. x 

UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT REBUKES ALABAMA REPUBLICANS. 

Iread from volume 106, United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports, page 5832 

Section 4189 of es 
or the descendant of any negro tO the third generation, inclusive, ee 
one ancestor of each generation was a white person, intermarry with each 
other, each of them must, on conviction, be im med in the peni 
or sentenced to hard labor for the county for not less then two nor more 
than seven years.“ 

The court after discussing the subject declares that the law of 
Alabama, which I have read, Is not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

This shows that the Supreme Court of the United States, al- 
though entirely com of Republicans, revolted at the atro- 
ciousruling of the Republican supreme judges of Alabama; but to 


more fully illustrate the low character of the officials, even in- 


call attention to opinions of the supreme courts of Indiana and 
Pennsylvania. 
INDIANA REVOLTS AT MISCEGENATION. 

Iread the head-note in the case of State vs. Gibson (36 Indi- 
ana, page 389): 
hon tie ce rents site assed by Congress 8 5 
laws of this State on the subject of the marriage of whites and negroes. 
Such a union between the members of the different races is a criminal offense 
by the statutes of this State. 

„The decision also says (pages 403, 404): 

The statute provides that the following are void: When one of 
the parties is a white mand the other of one-eighth or more 
of blood; and when either party is insane or idiotic at the time of the 

e. Under the police power possessed by the States they undoubt- 
edly have the power to pass such laws. 
people of this State have declared that they are opposed to the inter- 
of races and all amalgamation. 

The court then adopts and incorporates in its decision the de- 
cree of the 1 court of the State of Pennsylvania in the 
case of Westchester and Philadelphia Railroad vs. Miles (55 
Pennsylvania State Reports, e 209), in which the learned 
judges, with great emphasis, declare that it is the duty of the 

w to protect society from the character of evils which the Al- 
5 publican judges sought to force upon the people of that 


PENNSYLVANIA REVOLTS AT MISCEGENATION. 


The question considered was the right of a railroad to provide 
separate localities on their trainsfor white and black passengers. 
I read from pages 213 and 214. 


not overste 
natural law which forbids their intermar- 

amalgamation which leads to a corruption of races, is 
as clearly divine as that which imparted to them different natures. The 
3 of intimate social intermixture is to amalgamation contrary to the 

w of races. 

From social amalgamation it is buta step to illicit intercourse, and butan- 
other to in . But to assert separateness is simply to say that, 
follo the order of Divine Providence, human autherity ought not to 
compel widely separated races to intermix. The right of such to be 
free from social contact is as clear as to be free from interm . The 
former may be less repulsive as a condition, but not less entitled to protec- 
tion as a right. 

It is not prejudice, nor caste, nor injustice of any kind, but simply to suf- 


fer men to follow the law of races established by the Creator Himself. and 


not to compel them to intermix contrary to their instincts. * * * Never 
has there been an intermixture of the two races socially, religiously, civilly, 
By 5 usage the blacks live a) visit and enter- 

In fact, there is not an institution of the State in 
which they have —— A indiscriminately with the whites. Even the com- 
mon-school law provides for separate schools. 

In the military service, also, they were not intermixed with the white sol- 
diers, but were separated into companies and regiments of color, and this 
not by way of disparagement, but from motives of wisdom and prudence, to 
avoid the antagonisms of variant and immiscible races. 


ALABAMA REPUBLICAN OFFICIALS DEGRADE WHITE MEN. 

What a contrast between the words and moral sentiments ut- 
tered by the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and of the States of Indiana and Pennsylvania on the one hand, 
and the Republican judges of the supreme court of Alabama on 
the other. The former protec and purifying society and 
morals; the latter exercising all their weight and force to de- 
stroy, degrade, and, if, possible, drag down the highest type of 
man and womanhood to a level with the negro race. It is this 
degradation which the organ of the Republican party of this 
capital city gleefully and joyfully proclaims is to be the dread- 
ful fate of the people of the South, When the Lodge election 
law is in full force.” 

The people who seek to carry out these ungodly purposes do 
not pretend that they do this for the purpose of or to be in any 
way beneficial to the negro race, but they plainly assert that 
their purpose is to break down the detestable Bourbonism of 
the South.” 

REPUBLICAN BAD FAITH REGARDING EDUCATIONAL BILL. 

That the power of the Republican party has never been exer- 
cised in the interestof thecolored manis quite apparent. There 
are few measures nearer to the colored man’s heart than the ed- 
ucational bill, and Republicans have solemnly promised to enact 
the law for his benefit. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress the Republican Senate refused 
to pass an educational bill. 

The Southern Democrats of the House in that Congress ex- 
pressed themselves omphaucally for the bill. On January 16, 
1883, the first vote on the question of considering the bill was 
117 for and only 11 against it. The vote was then taken on the 
resolution to consider and the affirmative vote in favor of the 
bill was increased to 129, including, I believe, every Southern 


cluding the judges of the supreme court, who were forced upon | Demozratexcept those from Texas. [See CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, January 15, 1883, page 1202.) 


the people of Alabama by the Federal election law of 1868, I will 
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In the Forty-eighth, with a knowledge that Speaker Carlisle 
and the House Committee on Education were opposed to the bill, 
they passed the measure, and it died in the House committee, 
just as these artful Republican Senators had expected. 

In the Forty-ninth Congress the Senate passed the bill again 
after it had become reasonably certain that it would never be 
considered in the House, and these same tactics were repeated 
in the Fiftieth Congress. 

In the Fifty-first Congress the House was known to be in favor 
of the bill and the Republican Senators were therefore unable 
to continue the tactics by which for six years they had deceived 
the colored people. They feared that if they passed the billand 
sent it to the House as now organized it would be acted on fa- 
vorably by that body; and the bill, to which the Senate gave but 
eleven adverse votes in the Forty-ninth and but twelve in the 
Fiftieth Congress, was deliberated, voted down, and defeated by 
the Republican Senators, and this was done in a Senate whose 
Republican majority had just been increased by the addition of 
sight Republican Senators from the new States; and I will also 
state that on each of the votes by which it passed the Senate in 
the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, and Fiftieth Congresses it was 
5 by three-fourths of the Democratic Senators from the 
Southern States. 
elected said: 

We favor the diffusion of free education by common schools; 


and the Alabama Legislature, which was almost solidly Demo- 
cratic, unanimously adopted the following memorial: 

That the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State be re- 
quested to secure the passage of a bill granting aid to education in the sev- 
eral States upon the basis of illiteracy, the amounts so appropriated to be 
applied by the several States through their superintendents of education. 

It is perfectly clear that a large majority of Southern Demo- 
crats have unremittingly urged the passage of an educational bill; 
and besides appropriating largely for the education of the 
whites, they have, as stated by Senator Blair, freely used their 
own means to educate the colored race; and the facts show that 
Republicans have taken precisely the contrary course. 

Why they are guilty of this treachery tow the colored peo- 
ple of the South I can not say, except that, as you are quite aware, 
with education the colored men would no longer be their polit- 
ical slaves, but would vote with the party which advocated laws 
most promotive of their interests and material advancement. 


EQUILIBRIUM ESSENTIAL TO OUR SYSTEM. 


If there was no other reason for leaving this matter of election 
hte the States, there is one which of itself is absolutely con- 
clusive. 

No one political party can continually control all the organi- 
zations and departments of a government without drawing to 
it bad and designing men, until it finally becomes so debased as 
to sink under the weight of its own depraved and vicious cor- 
ruption. 

Ünder our system this can not possibly occur. Under the 
Reed-Lodge-Davenport system it would be impossible to pre- 
vent such a result, 

Under our system the popular branch of the lawmaking power 
can not remain for any long period under the control of one 
party. Its members are chosen by the people every two years 
and the elections are conducted through officers appointed by 
the governor and other State officials. 

The States are nearly 9 divided between the two great 
parties, thus producing a balance of power which must always 
tend to equalization. 

If half the States are of the same political party as the one con- 
trolling the General Government, and they attempt to enact laws 
or administer laws so as to unduly aid in the election of Repre- 
sentatives of their own oe aith, the States which are of 
the opposing faith would be expected to exert their efforts to 
counteract such 3 and the fact that retaliation would 
result from such legislation has, up to this period of our history, 
gone very far towards conserving the equilibrium which has 
maintained the stability of our Government. With this to bal- 
ance it, it has stood many a shock and many a storm. 


BALANCE NOT FORCE THE SECRET OF OUR SYSTEM. 


While the world marvels at this wonderful structure, the wis- 
est and most sagacious statesmen sse the secret of our success 
in this one great safeguard which our constitutional fathers in- 
grafted into our system. 

Now, Messrs. REED, LODGE, and Davenport say, root it out. 
If you do this, the historian of the fall of the American Repub- 
lic may as well commence to pepan for his work. 

The party in power would have the absolute control of elec- 
tions. They have proven themselves utterly, and even crim- 
inally, unscrupulous in all matters controlling the elective fran- 
chise, and no one could for a moment doubt that the slight 


The platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was 


weight necessary to turn the balance in their favor would be 
exercised, and from the date of the passage of this bill every 
department of the Government would be permanently under 
their control. 

Corruption would pile upon corruption, evil upon evil, usurpa- 
tion upon usurpation, crime upon crime, tyranny upon tyranny, 
Reedism upon Reedism, until the weight would become too heavy 
to be borne, and then the crash would come. 

The REED-LODGE-Davenport conspirators do not question but 
that such a result would be inevitable, unless greatly increased 
power was given to the central Government; and to meet that 
exigency the regular Army with bayonets and cannon are pro- 
vided; and the beautiful structure perfected and balanced by 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and their compeers, so that 
for more than a century of triumphant progress no shock or at- 
tack in the slightest degree affected its proud and stately coun- 
terpoise, is now threatened with utter destruction. 

Is there a man in Alabama who prefers a Government sup- 
partea b; bayonets to one upheld by the love and confidence of 

e people 

Men who have no thought or desire for the welfare of mankind, 
who take no pride in the growth, progress,and extended influ- 
ence of our country among the nations of the earth, care but 
little whether our d is endowed with God’s best blessing or 
cursed with the worst evils which are threatened by the law to 
to which I have referred. But men who believe the great Ameri- 
can Republic has a mission to perform, and that its mission under 
the guidance of the hand of our Almighty Father is to spread 
the glad tidings of civil liberty and free Christian government, 
and by its example as far as may be to extend these blessings to 
the millions of oppressed of other lands who look up to it with 
reverence, love, and hope, will join us in upholding the princi- 
ples of government to which we owe our freedom, our progress, 
and our unexampled prosperity. 

To the Christian, to the good, and to the patriot who loves the 
glory of his country better than his own glory, the happiness of 
the vast concourse of his fellow-men better than his own happi- 
ness, we appeal to defend the land of Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Washington against the treasonable designs of selfish men who, 
for their own aggrandizement, would risk the life of this beau- 
tiful organization whose symbol, floating over land and sea, is 
loved by loyal hearts, feared by imperial and monarchical ty- 
rants, and respected by all, whether the ruler or the ruled, soy- 
ereign or subject, prince or prelate. 


TWO MILLION DOLLARS LOST AND CIRCULATION REDUCED BY FIVE MILLION 
DOLLARS? 


Mr. Chairman, while I am opposed to the donation of the 
$5,000,000 in any shape, I amstill more unalterably opposed to 
the gift in the form proposed by the bill. It is 3 to melt 
up $5,000,000 of silver coin, consisting of half-dollars and quarter- 
dollars. They call it abraded coin and attempt to lead us to be- 
lieve that it is too abraded for circulation. This is a mistake. 
This coin is constantly called for in the rural districts. It is de- 
manded in the South when cotton is being picked. It is de- 
manded in some localities by street-car lines, bars, and, restaur- 
ants, cigar stands, and many other business places in making 
change. It is constantly passing intothe Treasury, again pass- 
ing out, and entering into circulation. Some of this money is 
abraded and some is quite worn, but it all passes current in the 
marts of trade. 

The half-dollar when new contains 192.9 grains of standard 
silver, and its value to-day is 31.3 cents, but itis all worn so as to 
average a loss of from 3 to 5 per cent. Therefore the silver in 
these half-dollars can be bought for 30 cents or 60 cents on a 
dollar. It is therefore clear that we could take 83,000, 000 and buy 
the same amount of silver, and with this 83,000, 000 worth of 
silver we could coin the very same coins which would be 
coined from the 85, 000, 000 of subsidiary coin. There are other 
serious objections to melting up these coins. This $5,000,000 in 
half-dollars and 25- cent pieces forms a part of the already too con- 
tracted coin currency of our country. It would reduce our cur- 
rency $5,000,000, and thus do a double, yes treble injustice to our 


e. 
gs 2 Take from the taxpayers $5,000,000. 

Second. Contract the currency $5,000,000. 

Third. The people would lose $2,000,000 by the method 
adopted. 

In any aspect of the matter the proposed legislation is objec- 
tionable. 

Again, this money is collected by taxes paid by the poorest 
laborers of our land. Early in this session I introduced a meas- 
ure to collect an income tax, and if that bill had been passed 
and the money was to come from the people of wealth of this 


land, I should not interpose so serious an objection to this appre 
priation. 
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INCOME TAX BILL. 

The bill to which I refer is a copy of the bill which I have in- 
troduced for several Con but it can never become the law 
so long as Republicans control this Government. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act all incomes 
over £1,000 and less than 35,000 shall pay a tax of 5 per cent, all incomes over 
25,000 and less than $10,009 shall pay a tax of 7} per cent, and incomes over 
210,000 shall pay a tax of 10 per cent. 

And I assert so long as the Republican legislation of this land 
remains on the statute books and draws the money to support 
the Government from the laborers of the country I shall oppose 
any appropriation for any purpose except for the maintaining 
of the Government in the most economical and honest manner 

ible. We had better be engaged in undoing this unjust leg- 
Elation; we had better be engaged in some . measures 
of reform for the benefit of our people instead of proposing here 
to take their hard-earned means for a pu of this character. 

Mr. Chairman, the income tax bill has not yet been reported. 
No one in this body can give a single reason why wealth, which 
is protected by the Army and Navy, should be excused from 

ying a single stiver of the tax which is collected for maintain- 
hz the Government. In 1866 we collected over $72,000,000 upon 
incomes. If that law had been continued we would to-day be collec- 
ting almost enough to pay the entire expenses of the Government 
economically administered. The Republican party has rep2aled 
other tax laws which required taxes to be paid by accumulated 
capital. I enumerated some of them in a tariff s h which I 
made in the Fiftieth Congress. I will read a table whichI pre- 
pared at that time. It is as follows: [See next column.] 

Itisvery clear that if these taxes had not been repealed by the 
Republican party the laboring people of our land would be in a 
happy and prosperous condition. 

SOVEREIGN STATES SHOULD CONTROL THEIR FINANCIAL AFFAIRS, 

Early in this session, Mr. Chairman, I introduced a bill to re- 
peal the obnoxious law by which the Federal Government seized 
the States by their throats, and in violation of our Constitution 
arrogated to itself the entire control of the financial methods of 
our land. By that centralizing legislation the Government has, 
within the course of twenty-five years, concentrated the cur- 
rency of our land in a few money centers, and left the vast area 
of our country utterly deprived of means of interchanges and of 
that circulating medium which is essential to the prosperity of 


Table sho what taxes have been repealed for the pee pe! of Rago oy — 
virtue o, 


nopoly, givi the character of the tax, the amount col 
mopon ge . in which it was collected. 


Character of tax. 


1866 | Income ta. 872, 982, 159. 03 
1868 671, 949. 62 
1866 | Gross receipts, railroad companies 7, 614, 448. 13 

1867 
ERS ae eee 1, 326, 014. 38 

1866 
re. . a ees 1, 832, 490. 00 
1882 4,096, 102, 45 

— w ween cme connec ewes ces wees cnccne cscs wsecesecncs , 

1882 
E22 1. 138, 340. 87 
1882 5, 521, 927. 47 
1877 660, 784. 90 
1870 3,091, 825. 00 
1867 On articles of luxury 2, 116, 674. 00 
UN Be Oe . 16, 544, 043. 00 

1866 | Special taxes other than those relating to spirits, beer, 

and tobacco en ae eee ON rg ae oer PA See PA 14, 144, 418. 00 
1870 | Sales other than those of spirits, tobacco, wine, etc... 8, 837, 395. 00 
3006 | PARI DORGE =o 3 E ssanskan seea anes 31, 149. 00 
1866 | Tax on manufacturers, which was paid by capital . 64, 827, 165. 70 
.. K—— . —— ä— 205, 436, 886. 55 


the people. The bill which I introduced is a copy of the one in- 
troduced by me in the Fifty-first Congress. It is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That all laws or parts of laws that place a tax upon the 
circulation of banks chartered by States, or in any way restrict banks char- 
tered by States from issuing for circulation, be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. 

PROSPERITY DEPENDS UPON THE AMOUNT OF SOUND MONEY IN A COUNTRY, 

The value of property and the prosperity of any people depend 
hea? largely if not entirely upon the amount of money percapita 
which those people enjoy. All is dependent upon this, and 
coupled with this condition that that noo shall be sound and 
ofthefull Lending powes TheConstitution simply authorizes 
the Government of the United States to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof, leaving all else with the States of the Union. 
There aretwo sovereignties, the sovereignty of States and the 
Federal sovereignty. The powers and rights of each are defined 
by the Constitution. ; 


Nooné Barge to interfere with the sovereign or constitu- 
tional rights of the Federal Government with regard to finance. 
I have always contended that the gold, silver, greenback, and 
national bank currency has never been sufficient. I advocate 
that it should be increased to $50 per capita, and I insist that 
Congress has no right to interfere with the sovereign rights of 
the States with regard to their financial affairs. 

Section 10 of Article I of the Constitution contain the only pro- 
hibition power possessed by the Federal Government upon this 
subject, viz: 

No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 


We insist, Mr. Chairman, that the law which gives the Fed- 
eral Government and the national banks the entire control of 
the finances of our country be repealed. We ask Congress to 
take their hands from the throats of the States, and let them 
under the Constitution control their own financial affairs. Al- 
low that, give us free coinage, give us these necessary laws, and 
you will never hear any complaints from the rural districts of our 

and. There is nothing unreasonable about our country people. 
They are honest, brave, and good people, but they can not en- 
dure too many wrongs and afflictions. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will ay friend from Alabama pardon me. 
I did not exactly understand what he included under the term 
25 loring each State manage its own affairs.” Does he mean by 
that to let each State issue its own circulation? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Each State should have the 
right, as they always had until Republicans took the right from 
them, to pass laws regulating the establishment of banks, and 
those banks having the right, if they desired, by complying with 
the law, to become banksof issue. My friend from Maine knows 
that I do not mean for States to emit bills of credit in violation 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. BURROWS. To revive the old State banking system? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. The old State banking system 
in many of our States, the State of New York and the State of 
South Carolina and the State of Alabama, was a better system 
than the Federal banking system of the United States. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] lived in a wild-cat 
country, and he thinks the whole country was like his own. 

I do not say this to the discredit of the people of Michigan. 
At that time the Western country was new and they had not 
succeeded in perfecting financial laws. In the older States the 
State banks, as they were called, were upon a sound basis. I 
have before me a very valuable work which gives a history of 
banks and banking in this country and in Euro The condi- 
tion of banks chartered Lag States from 1837 to 1862 is shown on 
page 172 of this work. The figures are as follows: 


Number of State banks reported to the Treasury Department each year from 1837 
to 1862, inclusive, together with their aggregate capital, deposits, circulation, 
loans and discounts, and specie. 

Year. Noot Capital. | Deposits. cele: — Specie. 
772, 091 8127, 397, 185 5149, 185, 890 115, 702 |837, 915, 000 

636,778 | 84,601,184 | 116,138,910 | 485, 631, 687 | 35, 184, 000 

132,512 | 90,240, 146 | 135,170,995 | 192, 278, 015 | 46, 132, 000 

442,692 | 75, 686, 857 | 106,968,572 | 462, 896,523 | 33, 105, 009 

608,959 | 64,890,101 | 107, 200,214 | 386, 487,662 | 25, 800; 000 

171,797 | 62,408,870 | 83,734,011 | 323,957,569 | 28, 440, 000 

1,948 | 56,168,628 | 58,563,608 | 254, 544, 937 | 33,515, 000 

872,056 | 84,550,785 | 75, 167, 646 | 264,905, 814 | 49, 898, 000 

045, 969 | 88,020,646 | 89,608,711 | 288,617,131 | 44,241, 000 

894,309 | 96,913,070 | 105, 552, 427 | 312, 114,404 | 42,012, 000 

070,622 | 91,792,533 | 105,519,768 | 310, 282, 945 | 35, 132, 000 

838, 175 | 103,226,177 | 128,506,001 | 344,476,582 | 46, 369, 000 

309, 361 | 91,178,623 | 114,743,415 | 332, 323,195 | 43,619, 000 

317,211 | 106, 586, 595 131, 366,526 | 364,204,078 45, 379, 000 

807,553 | 128,957,712 | 155, 165,251 | 413,756,799 | 48, 671, 000 

908, 519 | 145,553,865 | 146,072,783 | 408, 943, 757 | 46, 138, 000 

4 301, 376,071 | 188, 188,744 | 204, 689, 207 | 557,397,779 | 59, 410, 000 

$ 332, 177, 288 | 190, 400, 342 | 186, 952, 223 | 576,144,758 | 53,944, 000 

K 343, 874, 272 | 212, 705,662 | 195,747,950 | 634, 183, 280 | 59, 314,000 

A 870, 834, 686 | 230,351,352 | 214,778,822 | 684, 456,887 | 58, 349, 000 

Se 422 | 304, 622,799 | 185, 932,049 | 155, 208,344 | 583, 185,242 | 74, 412, 000 
7 476 | 401,976, 242 | 259, 508, 278 | 193,305,818 | 657,183,799 101, 537, 000 
= 508 | 422, 189,085 | 253, 846, 953 | 207, 152,032 | 632,071,228 | 83, 609, 000 
1,569 | 429, 592,713 | 257, 229,562 | 202,005,767 | 696,778,421 | 87,674, 000 
1861. 1,496 | 419, 761, 812 | 297, 127,226 | 183, 938, 945 | 647, 686, 103 102, 207, 000 
1802 1,466 405, 015, 000 | 393,685,000 | 236, 677,000 | 648, 602, 000 101.227, 000 


STATE BANK CURRENCY AS SOUND AS FEDERAL CURRENCY, 


It will be observed that this is the average condition through- 
out the United States, and this averaze condition of these banks 
is better and sounder than the condition of the Treasury of the 
United States to-day. At this moment the Treasury of the 
United States owes 3483,000,000, gareno in gold upon demand, 
and there is not more than $111,000,000 in gold to meet this de- 


Of course, this includes the liability under the Sherman 
ity act, which subjects the Treasury to a gold demand of about 


mand, 


$170,000,000. The Government also owes $585,000,000 interest- 

bearing debts, and the Government is also liable for $66,500,000 

as indorser for the Pacific railroads. It will, therefore, be seen 
that the soundness of the Government currency rests very largely 
upon the faith and credit of the United States. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Did not this House vote down a proposition 
for the repeal of the tax on State bank circulation? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. An effort was made to suspend 
the rules, but as this required a two-thirds vote, and the matter 
was not discussed, I think half the members of the House did not 
know what they were voting upon. We have all heard the idea 
ridiculed that States should control their own affairs. This ridi- 
cule comes from those people who believe that all power should 
be centered in Congress. 

I haye heard the assertions that the people of our sovereign 
States have not sufficient financial capacity to r te a sound 
system of finance. It is an admission that this Government is 
a failure, that the people are not fit for self-government and are 
not capable of self-government. The 3 have 
denuded the States of their constitutional powers. Give the 
prope of these States their constitutional rights and the erie 
cs which they once enjoyed, and the Legislatures of the States 

include the best financial talent of those States to frame 
their financial laws, and the banking systems of those States will 
be as perfect as any ing system that ever existed. 

No State would commit such a folly as to enact laws which 
would permit the issue of a dollar of bank bills that was not so 
fully secured that it would be as sound as any money which ever 
nse certainly as sound as money now issued by the United 

tates. 

Why is the Federal currency so good as itis? Because the 
whole power of the Federal Government has exercised itself to 
give it validity and strength. In addition to this, Co first 
pata value to the bonds by requiring them to be used as a basis 

or banking. Co en added to the value of the bills is- 
sued by national banks and also to Treasury notes by enacting 
laws which drove all other paper currency out of existence. 
The result was that business could not be conducted without the 
use of Treasury notes and national-bank notes. 8 

Then, again, Congress levied enormous taxes, and provided 
that these taxes should be paid in these notes; the consequence 
was a great demand for them and a consequent increase in their 
value. 

SOUNDNESS OF STATE BANK CURRENCY AND FEDERAL CURRENCY COMPARED. 

What is the basis of this Federal money? To-day there isnot 
one dollar in coin to ten in paper in the Treasury of the United 
States, that the Treasury isresponsible for. What has the Gov- 
ernment got? A few cavalry saddles, a few forts; nothing to re- 
deem its money upon. What would banks of issue organized 
under State laws have? 

Every bank would have to have behind every dollar it issued 
at least one dollar in coin to every two or two and a half in cir- 
culation, and municipal bonds, State bonds, county bonds, and 
other securities and property behind every dollar to at least 
double its value. And with these banks thus organized, if war 
comes upon us they would not be detrimentally affected. Their 
issues would still be sound, but let one cannon be fired from a 
foreign fos toward the shores of our land, and United States 
paper currency would fall to one-half or to one-fifth its value 
as compared with coin, and the currency issued by banks organ- 
ized under these State laws would be worth $5 to every one is- 
sued by the Federal Government. 

If we refuse this relief to the people and war should come upon 
us, the United States would practicably be without a circulati 
medium, coin would become merchandise, and United States an 
national-bank currency would depreciate. í 

Let it remain, let it be increased if advisable. Let Congress 
control Federal finance and Federal currency, but do not prohibit 
sovereign States from legislating upon financial questions which 
affect the welfare of piono of those States. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to discuss this matter, but since 
it has been thrust upon us, let us look one step further. To-day 
the coin and paper currency per capita in the city of New York 
is from $600 to $1,000, and the consequence is that property there 
is worth $6,000,000 per acre. In the rural districts of our land 
the eet ae less than 50 cents per capita, and property there 
is 3 ble at any price whatever. Interest in New York 
City is 2 per cent per annum. In the rural districts our farmer 


friends pay every year for all they borrow from 20to 40 percent 
per annum, and sometimes more. 

I do not mean to say that it is generally the case that contracts 
are made for loans of money at 40 per cent per annum, but I as- 
sert OS good, honest farmers have to pay as much as that for 


Mr, Chairman, with that condition of things, people scoff when 
we say let us have a system upon the property of the 
country.” Some people say that land should not be any basis of 
credit. They say it is falling in value. Why? Because the na- 
tional-banking law damnified land and said it should not be any 
basis of credit. 

Deprive any property of the power of being the basis for credit 
and it will fall, and fall just as land has fallen in value every year 
from 1865 to the present day. 

Now, Mr. Chai „I insist that the measure which I intro- 
duced in this House last Congress, and reintroduced in this Con- 
gress on the first day that bills were introduced, and which I have 
before me, a measure which has been indorsed by the Democratic 

ty in its national convention at Chicago, ought to have our 
rst consideration. It ought to be considered by the Represen- 
tatives of the people in this House, and it ought to be enacted 
into law before we go to our homes, and our constituents ask us 
What have you done for us?” Ishall not vote to adjourn this 
body untilsomething has been done for the people. 


UNFAIR DISTRIBUTION OF CIRCULATION. 


The difficulty is not in the amount of circulating medium, but 
the difficulty is in the unfair distribution of the circulation; and 
this will always continue as long as the finance of our land is 
allowed to remain under control of the central government. I 
now présent a table showing the amount of money in the United 
States July 1, 1892, the amount in the Treasury, and the amount 
in circulation. It is as follows: 


Statement showing ths amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes, and 3 notes, in circulation July 1, 1892. 


Gold coin 


tes 
notes, act July 14, 1880 
tates notes 


United i 
certificates, act June 8, 1872 


Curren: 
Nati 


From 1850 to 1860 the amount of money in the country aver- 
aged much less than one-fifth the amount of money in the coun- 
try at this time, and yet there was no scarcity of money in the 
small towns in the rural districts where to-day the scarcity is 
so great as to amount to a money famine. 


CONDITION OF CIRCULATION UNDER DEMOCRATIC RULE. 


To illustrate the financial condition from 1850 to 1860, I pre- 
sent a table showi the specie in the country each year, the 
amount of State- notes, the total amount of money in the 
country, the amount of money in the Treasury, the amount 
in circulation. I also give the approximate population and cir- 
culation per capita. 


Statement showing the amounts of money inthe United Slates, in the Treasury, 
and in circulation from 1850 to 1360 inclusive, also the population and the circu- 
lation per capita in those years. 


Cir- 
cula- 
eci State-bank Total in 8 Amount in Popula- tion 
notes. country. (specie). on. An 
p — 
y ta. 
#285, 366, 88, 604, 544 8278, 761, 23, 191, 876} 12. 
341, 165, 251) 11, 164, 727 330, 000, 23, 922,000) 13. 80 
375, 673, 000| 14, 632; 136; 361, 040, 864) 24, 675, 000 14. 63 
424, 181, 21, 942, 402, 233, 25, 449, 15, 51 
445, 689, 207| 25, 138, 252 420, 552, 955 29, 245, 000 16. 
436, 952) 2231 27, 188, 888 409, 763, 334| 27, 083, 000| 15.14 
445, 747, 550 22,706, 481 423, 041,519] 27, 903, 000 15. 16 
474, 778, 20, 066,114) 454, 712, 28, 755, 15. 81 
415, 208, 10, 229, 404, 979, 29, 629, 13, 67 
443, 306, 818| 3,033, 600| 440; 273, 218] 30,525, 000) 14. 
102, 477 6, 695, 435, 407, 31, 443, 321| 13.85 


It will be observed that while the Treasury reports but little 
more than 70 per cent of the money of the country in circula- 
tion at this time, the condition was very different when we had 
banks controlled by States. It will be seen that in 1860 nearly 
sepor cent of the money of the country was in circulation, In 
order to give further information on the subject, I present the 
following table showing the financial condition of the country 
from 1860 to 1891; y 
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Statement showing the amounts of money in the United States, in the Treasury 
Er regint Pegla specified. 


on the dates 


Amount of cula- 
Year. mone; on per 
United States. capita. 


$195, 407,252 | 31,443,321 | 814.06 $13.85 

448,405,767 | 32,064,000 | 1409] 13.98 

679 | 334,007,744 | 701.000 10.96] 10.23 

283| 595,394,038] 33,365,000 | 20.23) 17.84 

087 | 889.641, 48 31, 04,000 20.72) 19.67 

755 714,702,995 | 31,748,000] 2216] 20.57 

254| 073,488,214] 35,460,000] A. 27 18.99 

200, 612 661,992,069 | 36,211,000} 20.11} 18.28 

716,553,578 | 680,103,681 | 38,973,000} 19.38] 18.39 
715,351,180 | -664,452,891 | 37,756,000| 18.95] 17.60 
722,888,461 | 675,212,794 | 28588,8971 | 18.73 17.50 
741,312,174 | 715,889,005 | 39,555,000 | 18.75 18.10 
762,721,565 | 738,309,549 10, 500.000 1870} 18.19 
774,445,610 | 751,881,809} 41,677,000 | 18.58 18.04 
808,024,781 | 776,083,031 | 42,796,000 18.83 1813 
798,273,509 | 754,101,947 | 43,951,000} 18.16] 17.16 
790, 683,284 | 727,609,388 | 45,137,000] 17.52] 16.12 
763,053,847 | 722,314,883 | 46,353,000] 16.46] 15.58 
791,253,576 | 729, 132,634 | 47,508,000] 16.62] 15.32 
1,051,521.541 | 818,631,793} 48, 866,600 2.52 16.75 
1.205, 929,197 | 973,382,228 |- 50,155,783 | 24.05] 19.41 
1,406, 541,823 | 1,114 238,119 | 51, 318.000 2.41 21.71 
1, 490,581,719 1, 174, 20,4198 52,495,000| 2820| 22.37 
1, 643, 489, 816 | 1, 230,305,696 | 53,693,000 |  30.60| 22.91 
1,705, 454, 189 | 1,243, 925,969 | 54,911,000| 31.06] 2265 
1.817.688.3386 | 1,292, 568,615 | 58,148,000 | 32.87 23.02 
1, 808,559,694 | 1,252, 700,525 | 57,404,000 | 31.50] 21.82 
1.900, 442, 672 | 1,317,539,143 | 59,680,000 | 3239| 22.45 
2,062,985, M9 | 1,372,170,870 | 59,974,000 | 339| 2.88 
2,075,350,711 | 1,380, 361,649 | 61,280,000] 33.86] 22.52 
2 144, 225,159 1, 429, 251,570 02,020 34.24] 2.82 
2.100. 180,092 1, 500, 607,555 | 63,975,000 | 32.83] 2345 
2.219, 719, 198 | 1/603, 073/338 | 65,200,000 | 3404| 24.58 


MONEY IS LOCKED UP IN BUSINESS CENTERS. 
Mr. Chairman, with all this enormousamount of money in our 
ented Pea people of the South, and I may say the people of the 


rural districts throughout our land, are absolutely denuded of 
circulating medium. All this great flood of money is locked 1 
either in the Treasury or in the vaults of banks of New Yor 

City and other great money centers. We might increase this 
aes of money under Federal laws but it would not remedy the 


evil. 
The financial world is learning to appreciate this, and men of 
great financial experience and soniy concur with me that it is 
of the utmost importance to repeal the law which prevents our 
States from enacting laws for the establishment of banks based 
upon securities other than United States bonds. 

A recent number of the Financial Chronicle of the issue of May, 
1892, has an article advocating the removal of the tax, so as to once 
more give freedom to the States. The article says: 

But the main point we wish to make is, that taking off this tax opens the 
door to the introduction of the only kind of paper-money system which can 
meet the needs of our internal commerce. It is impossible for so vast a 
country as this, dotted all over with important industrial centers, increas- 
ing every year, to have a satisfactory currency so long as the national capital 

mes, eems, and dominates it. 

I call attention to the statement by this financial authority 
that in a country like ours it is impossible to have a satisfactory 
currency so long as the national capital issues, redeems, and 


dominates it. The article then says: 
Every prerogative and attribute even of our bank notes, and still more of 
our silver certificates, tend to draw them away from the Interior, even when 


the issner is a residentin a Southern or Western State, and lodge them in 
an Eastern city. Only think—as an illustration of the artificial character 


of our present devices—of the incongruity of having Washington the re- 
deeming center. 


In a few years people will wonder how it was possible to main- 
tain this false system for so long a period. 

Imagine the point of issue and redemption being from 1,000 
to 3,000 miles from the point the money is neaded. 

The article proceeds: 

What has Washington to do with the internal commerce of the country? 


Or wherein co the wisdom of giving a paper e intended as a 
contrivance for local uses the power of paying customs dues? give it 
the semilegal-tender character of req e e whole 


ties 
aroaming character, hel 
the country districts Pai is needed, and consequen 


This article truly states that the influences which draw the 
circulation from the rural districts,where it is needed,to money 
centers where it isnot needed for 5 business, has the 
effect to encourage e which detrimentally affects the 
entire country and all the people. 

THE PEOPLE BENEFITED BY THE SYSTEM. 

To illustrate, let us look at the effect of such a system upon 

the State of Alabama. i 


First. Banks would be established all over the State in small 
towns as well as in cities. Their combined capital and circula- 
tion would possibly reach $200,000,000. 

Second. This would cause an increase in taxable property in 
the State, and would pay a tax which would defray half the an- 
nual expenditure of the State, and as the expenditure would not 
be increased the rate of assessment would be reduced and our 
farmers and all other citizens would be called upon for bout 
half the annual tax now paid by them. 

Third. The banks would lend their money to corporations 
which would construct railroads, erect and operate cotton fac- 
oron iron furnaces, and manufacturing establishments of all 


Fourth. The above would cause a vast increase in the value of 
property all over the State, and especially in the country dis- 
tricts, and the rate of annual assessment would be again reduced, 
and a man who now pays $100 tax each year would then pay but 
about 825. 

Fifth. The farmers throughout the State could borrow money 
at their local bank at an annual rate not exceeding 6 per cent. 
They could get the money as necessity required, some in March, 
some in June, and some in August and some in October, and the 
crops would be sold and all be paid by November. The average 
time the farmers would pay interest on the borrowed money 
would not exceed four months, and the total interest he would 
pay on $1,000 would be but $20. 

At present our good and honest farmers get credit by mort- 
gaging to the country merchant, who in turn mortgages to the 
city merchant, who in turn gets his money from a New York 
bank. The country merchant buys on a credit, paying a large 
interest. I have examined this matter. A country merchant 
buys a bill of hats, the terms are Paa on the invoice, four 
months or 6 per cent off for cash, thatis 18 per cent per annum. 
In most cases he is short of money and is obliged to take the four 
months’ credit at the rate of 18 per cent. He then charges the 
farmer a large profit, sometimes as much as double actual cost, 
so that a hat which could be bought for $1 cash costs the farmer 
at least, and sometimes even more than, $2. 


LOW INTEREST WHEN BANKS ARE CHARTERED BY STATES. 


Therefore to enable the farmer under the present system to 
get goods which would cost him but$1,000in cash he is compelled 
to pay from $1,800 to $2,000 for them if paid in November. In 
other words, by this system the farmer would but about $20 
for the use of $1,000 for the time he would need it, while under 
the present system he pays from $800 to $1,000 for the credit of 
81,000. This is what keeps the farmers poor. 

We must bear in mind that all we ask is at the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall restore to States their sovereign rights and allow 
the sovereign States to enact such laws on the question of finance 
as will do most to increase the prosperity of the people who will 
be affected by the proposed laws. Inreply to those who say they 
do not want such a system forced upon their States I willsay that 
this bill does not force anything: it does not disturb the present 
financial system of the Federal Government. It simply allows 
those States which desire to do so to enact laws so that citizens 
of the States can establish banks of deposit, exchange, and cir- 
culation. When we had that system before the war our farmers 
acquired competence and wealth, while under the national-bank 
system they have been reduced to poverty, and if it is continued 
I fear they will 8 into vassals and slaves. 

The history of all countries show that in order to have a pros- 
perous country we must have prosperous farmers. 

WHEN FARMEES ARE PROSPEROUS ALL VOCATIONS SHARE IN THE PROS- 
PERITY. 


When the farmers are prosperous we haye full-handed, pros- 

perous merchants, rich and growing manufactories, flouris 
schools with well-paid teachers, physicians, lawyers, ministers, 
and people following other vocations are recipients of the benefits 
which result from a country of prosperous agriculturists. All 
vocations in a farming country depend on profits which arise 
from the sale of products of the soil. When the profits of farm- 
ing are reduced all the other vocations must languish. When 
the profits of farming increase all other vocations are prosperous. 
There would not be any danger of uncurrentmoney. It is hardly 
probable that in this advanced age, when finance is so generall 
understood and the advantages of sound currency and the e 
of unsound currency is so thoroughly appreciated, any State will 
be careless in enacting laws upon this subject. 
. It is surprising to hear men openly assert that the States can 
not be trusted to legislat2 upon financial questions. This is an 
admission that, or rather an assertion that the people of this 
land are incapable of self-government, and that the retention of 
the law which I ce2k to repeal is necessary in order that the 
Federal Congress and Federal officials may prevent the States 
from exercising their sovereign rights. 
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It isa gross insult to sovereign States toassert that the people 
of those States are incapable of enacting good, sound, and bene- 
ficial laws upon the question of finance. 

Under the system which I propose, banks would be required 
to publish monthly reports showing their condition and . 55 
cially stating the amount of outstanding circulation, and also 
giving a schedule of the bonds or other property by which said 
circulation is secured. 

THE SUBTREASURY. 

When my constituents did me the honor to elect me to Con- 
pron I promised to examine every measure brought before the 

ouse and learn, before giving it my support, that it would be 
beneficial to the people and at least fair to the people whom I 
had the honor to represent. 

It is urged by some that the subtreasury bill which has been 
introduced into Congress would relieve the financial distress. 
The bill was not proposed by Southern farmers or by men who 
were at all identified with the farmers of the South. Ihave ex- 
amined the matter with great care, and am quite convinced that 
the-subtreasury bill would not bə of any service whatever to the 
people of the district which I have the honor to represent. 

The bill was first introduced by Mr. PICKLER of Dakota, and 
on February 29, 1892, it was reintroduced in this Congress. The 
bills provide that before a subtreasury can be established many 
preliminaries are required, and among them the citizens are re- 
quired to— 


t written evidence, duly authenticated by oath or affirmation of the 
county clerk or sheriff, showing that the average gross amount annum 
of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco produ and sold in that county 
exceeds the sum of $500,000 at current prices in said county at that time. 


Cotton is the principal product of the farm which is raised for 
sale by the people of the district I represent. I have prepared 
a table showing the number of bales of cotton raised last year 
in each of the seven counties as shown by the census. The ay- 
erage weight of the bales is putat462 pounds. The average price 
I have put at 5 cents per pound: 


Number of poets 7 cotton raised and sold in each of the seven counties of the 
Eig district of Alabama, and the value thereof in 1891. 


Bales of 


Counties, cotton. Value. 
3,956 291, 383. 60 
5,358 123, 789. 80 
5,156 119, 103. 60 
9, 248 213, 628. 80 
8,093 186, 948. 30 
13, 150 303, 765. 00 
6, 241 144, 167. 10 


But Madison County and Lauderdale County both have cotton 
factories which consume a part of their cotton production, the 
large factories of Madison County consuming so large a propor- 
tion as to ređuce her export far below $300,000. 

We all know there is comparatively little wheat, corn, oats, 
and tobacco sold and shipped out of the counties of the Eighth 
district; and, therefore, sales of these articles would not mate- 
rially add to the amount which is received from the sale of cot- 
ton. It will therefore be seen that the people of the Eighth dis- 
trict could hardly expect that a subtreasury would be located in 
North Alabama. Under the pro law the nearest subtreas- 
ury within the State would probably be in the counties of Mont- 
gomery, Greene, or Chambers. 

Some of the counties of the Northern States raise from 6,000,000 
to near 11,000,000 bushels of corn and some raise from 5,000,000 
to 6,500,000 bushels of wheat. 

Has anyone considered the question of making provision for all 
or even a part of one of these tremendous crops of corn? The 
Government would of necessity be compelled to erect buildings 
of a capacity sufficient to house all or a greater part. 

Each man’s corn must of necessity be separate, and it would 
not do to have too much in one bulk. 

Take, for instance, McLean County, III. Last year this county 
raised 10,869,417 bushels of corn. 

The law requires the Secretary of the Treasury to erect— 

A suitable subtreasury building, with such warehouse or elevator facilities 
as the character and amount of the products of that section may indicate as 
necessary; such building shall be supplied with all modern conveniences for 
8 and safely storing and preserving the products likely to be de- 

To erect such building to store such an amountof grain would 
require an expenditure of many millions of dollars for this single 
Satna and to do this my already overburdened constituents 
be taxed. 

WE WOULD BE TAXED FOR THE BENEFIT OF OTHERS. 


To erect such buildings sufficient to store such an immense 
amount of grain and the banking house in which so large amoun} 
of business could be transacted would require the expenditure of 
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very many millions of dollars for this single county. To givean 
idea of the extent let me recall that a large crib would only hold 
about 500 bushels; therefore it would take more than 10, such 


cribs to hold half the corn raised in McLean County, Ill. But 
the law requires that the building shall be supplied with all 
modern conveniences for storing, handling, etc. tt also requires 
the employment of many hundreds of people. 

I fear very much that instead of causing cotton to rise, this 
system would have the contrary effect. The price of cotton is 
regulated by the visible supply, which at present is the cotton 
at the mills, at the various ports, and a few large interior towns. 
If the subtreasury was in operation the amount of cotton placed 
therein would be daily reported and counted in the visible sup- 
ply. This would of necessity have a depressing effect upon the 
price of cotton; and cotton would be still further depressed by 
that section of the bill which— 

Provides for the sale at public auction of all cotton, Sorn oats, wheat, or 
11 that has been placed on deposit for a longer period than twelve 

Capitalists would know when all this vast amount of cotton 
would be sold, and by combinations would be enabled to pur- 
chase it at the lowest possible price. 

Tam convinced that the way to benefit our farmers is to re- 
vise our tariff and financial laws so as to get our cotton in the 
hands of the spinners, and from their hands ‘into the hands of 
the consumers as rapidly as possible. To do this we must do all 
we can to open foreign markets to the products of American 
industry, and at the same time revise our tariff so as to enable 
ae farmers to purchase their supplies at the lowest price pos- 
sible. 

LARGE VISIBLE SUPPLY DEPRESSES PRICE, 

In order to illustrate the depressing effect of a large visible 
supply of cotton I have prepared a table showing the visible 
sup Iyot cotton and the price of the staple on September 1 in 
both ew York and Liverpool for the years 1886 to 1891, inclu- 
sive: 


Table showing the visible supply of cotton on September 1, 1886, to September 
1891, inclusive, and the ie in New York and Liverpool at said periods. * 


s 


Visible supply of cot- 
ton in The world 


pastes: pence.. 57 53 


Se 
Price i 
Sept. 


It will, therefore, be observed that the slightest difference in 
the number of bales overcomes all other elements which affect 
prices, and the market responds with a sensitive promptitude 


which can onl 
magnetic needle. 

We see here that there was an increase in the visible supply 
in 1887 over 1886 of 43,000 bales, less than 4 per cent or less than 
4 bales to the hundred, and we ses that cotton fell thirteen-six- 
teenths of acent in New York, or more than 8 per cent. 

Then, on September 1, 1888, the visible supply was less by 
322,000 bales than in 1887, and cotton rose to 10}, or seven-eighths 
of a cent per pound. Then, on September 1, 1889, the visible 
supply fell 62,000 bales, and the price rose three-fourths of a 
cent in New York and four-sixteenths of a penny, equal to about 
half a cent, in Liverpool. 

There were influences which counteracted the increased visi- 
ble supply in 1890, but it will be seen that the increased visible 
supply in 1891 caused a marked diminution in price, cotton fall- 
ing to 8$ cents per pound; and since September 1, 1891, the 
visible supply has measurably increased, and good cotton this 
year has sold in New York as low as 7 cents and upon plantations 
as low as 5 cents per pound. 

It is therefore clear that to benefit the cotton-planter we must 


be compared to the delicate vibrations of the 


‘| increase the price of cotton by legislation which stimulates all 


the arteries of trade and creates a general 1 among the 
people: This gives them more money and they buy with freer 
and. Therefore in order to obtain such results the Democratic 
ty insist upon lower tariff and lower taxes, a greater abun- 
ERA of money, and a larger and more accessible market for the 
products of American labor. 

If we do all this and also provide a system by which farmers 
can borrow money at 6 per cent interest we will make a good 
start on the road to permanent prosperity. 

It would do a great good to the people to once more give them 
fresdom and restore to them their sovereign rights on this im- 
portant question of finance, andI say, Mr. Chateriat, this ought 


to be done and in addition the House ought by one more hercu- 
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lean effort to bring up the question of the free coinage of gold 
and silver, the Democratic doctrine, the doctrine of the people. 

It may be asked what harm could the South receive by not 
having the free coinage of silver? 

For the last ten years the spinners of Liverpool and the Conti- 
nent have bought silver in Mexico, Central and South America 
at about 65 to 69 cents. They send it as freight to India and 
Brazil and have it coinedinto the money of those lands. When 
they buy cotton and pay 5 cents a pound for it, it costs them 34 
cents in gold, and that reduces the price of our cotton nearly if not 
quite in that proportion, because Liverpool controls the markets 
and the prics. The same with wheat. During the last twelve 
years the exports of wheat from India have increased from 
nothing to more than 40,000,000 bushels. 

The exports of cotton goods during the same time have in- 
creased from almost nothing to more than $60,000,000. While we 
have been carrying on this false doctrine, this false principle, 
losing the exports of wheat, these exports falling from $210,- 
000,000 down to less than $50,000,000, what we have lost is 
made up py os ora from Brazil and India, and we are legislating 
ourselves into poverty, and that poverty is being visited upon the 
poorest of our people. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 

It is also contended that the people would be benefited if the 
Government should purchase and control all the railroads in the 
United States. I do not know how this would affect the people 
in Kansas and other States where this idea originated, but I am 
convinced such alaw would be injurious to the people of North 
Alabama, and I do not see how we could draw any benefit from 
a measure of that character. 

The Memphis and Charleston Railroad, which runs the entire 
length of the Eighth district, is reported by Poor’s Manual to 
be managed with economy, butit has not paid one cent to its 
stockholders for a period of twenty-four years. 

If that road was now owned and run by the Government we 
could hardly hope to get any lower rate of freight and e; 
but there are some inevitable results which would follow should 
this road be owned and controlled by the Government while the 
present party is in power. Most probably we would have Re- 

ublican negroes put in charge as conductors, depot agents, and 
3 engineers; not negroes from the South, who know 
and understand Southern people, but ill-bred and impudent ne- 
from the North. It would be very rent paps e a good 
citizen of Alabama to place his wife on a train and have an ill- 
bred negro conductor from the North place a negro woman in a 
seat by her side. : 

When the South was under military rule after the war our 
people were sometimes subjected to treatment quite as humili- 
ating, and with the force bill and Government ownership of 
railroads in 8 humiliations would be repeated until our 
people would be compelled to abandon their country. 


COST OF RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Speaker, there are other matters which require careful 
consideration which would confront us should a law be enacted 
requiring or authorizing the Government to purchase the rail- 
roads of the United States. 

Poor’s Railroad Manual for 1891 states that on December 31, 
1890, there were 166,817 miles of railroad in the United States. 
Of these we have reports from roads which have a mileage of 
163,420. The total share capital and indebtedness of these roads 
on above date was $10,122,635,900, but this amount Poor’s Manual 
states is $1,333,414,384 in excess of the actual cost of these rail- 
roads. The actual cost of the railroads from which he received 
reports he puts as follows: 

Capital stock 
Bonds 


oe 

Was test ike bene Un vate mantis Carmo E E NEE 5, 105, 902, 025 
Ce -- 8,789, 221,516 
Gross receipts a 040, 207 
Earnings 341, 666, 369 
Amount of interest paid 220, 101, 144 
Earnings less interest > 112, 565, 225 
Fler ð⁊ E . . 83, 863, 632 


It will therefore be seen that after taking out the interest the 
net earnings were less than 24 per cent on the capital stock, but 
part of this net earnings was used in paying off and improving 
the road, and the dividends actually paid to stockholders was 
but 11 per cent upon the capital stock of the railroads. But in 
compil these figures 3,397 miles of railroad were omitted, and 
nearly 10,000 miles have since been constructed, so that the actual 
cost of the railroads in the United States to-day, according to 
Mr. Poor’s estimate would exceed $9,500,000,000. 

Now, if alaw were enacted directing the purchase of these rail- 
roads I am convinced the owners would have no trouble in in- 
ducing a Republican Administration to pay very fully for the 
property. To raise such a vast sum of money it would become 
necessary to issue bonds, and all will admit t the amount of 
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bonds previously issued and the amount proposed to be issued is 
avery 1 element in determining the price for which the 
new bonds would sell. 

There is no instance in history when such an enormous loan 
was ever negotiated by any government. When the issue of the 
United States was about $2,000,000,000, 6 per cent United States 
bonds sold for considerably below par in coin, and therefore we 
could not 8 to get more than 50 or 60 cents on a dollar if 
bonds were placed on the market in an amount sufficient to raise 
money to pay such a sum for the railroads. This would make 
an annual drain on the Government far beyond the resources of 
the people. The income the Government would derive from these 
railroads would not be much. Under the present management 
their entire income (for 1890, the last year reported) after pay- 
ing running expenses, was 8340, 666,339. 

Of this sum 5229, 101,144 was paid as interest on bonds; $33,863,- 
632 was paid as dividends to stockholders, and the small sum re- 
maining was used in repairs, etc. It will therefore be seen that 
the total earnings of roads is little more than 3 percent on their 
actual cost. Under Government management it would certain! 
be less and possibly nothing at all. We would, therefore, fin 
ourselves burdened with a fearful debt, the interest alone 
amounting to $1,000,000,000 a year, and to meet this a direct tax 
would be levied, which would be very hard on the people of the 
poor South, as the Constitution requires direct taxes to be lev- 

d cecording to population, not according to wealth. 


EFFECT OF SUCH A LAW UPON ALABAMA, 

The effect upon the people of my State would be terrible. The 

opulation of Alabama is about one-fortieth of all the popu- 
9 150 of the United States; therefore it is possible that one- 
fortieth of $1,000,000,000 would be collected by direct taxation 
from the people of the State, which would require an annual tax 
upon the people of Alabama for this item alone of $25,000,000. 
The State of Alabama collects from her people about $1,500,000 
ayear. This is hard enough to pay; but if in addition a tax of 
sixteen times that amount be levied to pay this Government de- 
mand, it would reduce the people of the State to bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

Imagine a man whose State tax is $100 being obliged to pay 
in addition an annual direct tax of $1,600 to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

GOVERNMENT RAILROADS CHARGE HIGHEST RATES. 

The advocates of Government ownership of railroads argue 
that the people would get lower rates under that system. The 
statistics which we have show precisely the contrary. In the 
United States, where railroads are owned by companies, the 
average charge for se VET Spee) freights per hundred 
miles per ton is 81.32, while in Germany, Austria, Turkey, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and other countries where the roads are con- 
trolled by the Government the charge for the same amount of 
carriage is from $3 to $3.20 per ton, much more than double the 
charge for the same work in the United States. 

My contention has always been that competition is the best 
means to reduce railroad charges. I have therefore advocated 
laws with most stringent features to prevent pooling and other 
kinds of railroad combinations. If such laws are strictly carried 
out, competitioa between railroad lines will reduce charges to 
the very lowest figure possible. 

In railroading, as in all other business, we want to encourage 
competition to the greatest extent possible. I think our State 
Téyislatarees should enact laws regulating railroads within the 
State lines, which will effectually prevent injustice in railroad 
management, and I think that Congress should control interstate 
commerce in the same manner. 

The laws already d by Congress on this subject are move- 
ments in the right direction, and experience will enable us to 
amend these laws so as to correct all abuses. 

Another objection would be the great number of men that 
would be in the employ and under the influence of the Govern- 
ment. 

In 1887 there were 704,743 persons employed by the railroads; 
now it is estimated that they exceed 1,000,000. For all these 
men to be transferred into government service, their tenure of 
office being subject to political caprice, would work a terrible 
change in our Government. It would no doubt be satisfactory 
to the Republican party, as it would tend to the consummation 
of their idea of centralized government; but Democrats, who 
value purity and liberty, oppose such measures as contrary to the 
spirit of free American institutions, and almost certain to result 
in disaster financially and politically, being a tendency to change 
our form of government from a free republic to a centralized 
despotism. 

y examination of this matter shows that the power given to 
those governments which control the railroads are quite adverse 
to the spirit of liberty which animates our people. I have pre- 
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pared the following table from reliable statistics, which shows 
at a glance the number of miles in various countries which are 
controlled by the Government and the number of miles controlled 
by private companies. The table also shows the character of 


the governing power. 


Table sho miles of railroad owned and controlled by the Government and 
_— of owned and controlled by companies in various countries Sor 
year 1891. 


Number of miles 


Character of government. 
Alsace-Lorraine --. 11 | Empire.a 
Austria-Hungary . Monarchy. 
2 Empire. d 
Bavaria Do. a 
Belgium Monarchy. 
Brazil opone: 
pe TR Sa A re om. 
9 E TE Liberal limited monarchy. 
Chile _.. Republic. 
LOTT IESE Re ints ̃ ͤ—.:—. . Wee Saree aos Despotism. 
Denmark Monarchy. 
Fd c e Absolute monarchy. 
FE 633 | Under Russia. 
France Republic. 
Germany -... = Imperial. 
Great Britain and Ireland. Limited monarchy. 
CC 5,312 ve ty under Great 
TTP 167 Monarchy. 
Japan 10 541 Absolute monarchy. 
om. 
923 A 
505 $ 
209 8 empire. 
Ba ees Absolute. 
645 Kin; 
— eration 
Sea et. Republic. 


« Part of German Empire. 

b Kilometers. A kilometer —. 62137 of a mile. 

c The railro2ds were formerly owned and controlled by the Government, 
but are now, as arule, leased to private companies. 


IMPERIAL RULEES OWN RAILROADS. 


It will be seen by this table that absolute, despotic and im- 
rial governments own and control nearly all the railroads. 
This is essential to such rulers in order to increase imperial 
power. And it will also be seen that in na ecg where the 
ple rule, the ownership of railroads b e government is 
eee eee if not absolutely prohibited by law. When 
France began to ce pag the blessing of individual liberty, she 
enacted laws prohibiting the increase of railroad 3 by 
the State. Spain has had no state railways since she adopted re- 
publican eee and became an elective government and con- 
stitutionalmonarchy. Great Britain is only a monarchy in name. 
The power of the Government is in the hands of the Parliament 
and cabinet, none of whom can exercise power without the sanc- 
tion of the people. Switzerland, which is a government by the 
people, gives the control of its railways to companies. 

In Italy the spirit of liberty has become impressed upon the 
people, and a law has been enacted to deprive the king of the 

wer which necessarily follows the control of the railroads. 

n April 27, 1885, a law was enacted directing that state lines 
be transferred to private enterprise. 

Russia might seem to be an exception, but the railroads con- 
trolled in that country by private companies were built by for- 
eign capital. 

Since Brazil has thrown off imperialism the building of gov- 
ernment railroads has ceased, and this matter is being left en- 
tirely to private enterprise. The increase of power given to 
imperial rulers by the control of railroads applies with equal 

~ force to the telegrapls. Therefore we see that in that class of 
governments the telegraph lines are controlled by the state. 

The more imperial the governments the more thoroughly is 
this great engine of power retained in their hands. These facts 
go very far to confirm the axiom ‘‘ that the country is best gov- 
erned which is least governed.” It has been suggested that 
some roads have received land grants, but that would not affect 
the people of my district, as the roads which run through my 

district, with the exception of a line of about 12 miles, have 
never received any benefit from the Government. 
It seems to me t Government ownership of railroads would 


seriously injure the people of North Alabama, and I can not see 
how such a system could result to their benefit. 

I have wandered from the subjectof the World’s Fair in order 
to refer to matters which have been brought before the people. 
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I shall oppose the World’s Fair appropriation and all other kin- 
dred matters. 

I insist, Mr. Chairman, that we had better devote our time 
and efforts to giving the people of our land some relief. We had 
better do this than spend our time in taking their money and 
giving it away in the manner proposed by this bill—in a manner 
which I insist is prohibited by the Constitution. And I shall op- 
pose any motion to leave Washington until something has been 
accomplished for the people. We have passed our appropriation 
bills. That work is now done. Now we ought with one resolve 
to devote at least two or three weeks of the six or seven months 
of our session to the interests of the people. [Applause.] 


Rules. 


SPEECHES 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 1, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the rules 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: From the dawn of civilization, in preparing 
rules for parliamentary bodies, wise statesmen have appreciated 
the necessity of measures to enable legislative assemblies to ex- 
press with absolute verity the judgments of their members. 

Those great men, Franklin, Washington, and Madison and 
others no less distinguished, had reasons for every provi- 
sion inserted by them in the Constitution of ourcountry, and we 
have only to read the discussions in the convention which cre- 
ated that instrument, and the conventions of the States which 
ratified the Constitution, to see the wisdom of the men who 
handed down to us our form of government. I can not now read 
all these discussions. 

There are many reasons for requiring the yeas and nays to be 
recorded upon the demand of one-fifth of the members present. 
One purpose was probably to make the RECORD show that all 
who voted hadaright to vote upon the question being considered. 
8 a Republican House should at some future day be elected, 
an pray to God that no such calamity may befall our country 
[Laughter and Applause on the Democratic side]. 

FRAUD MADE EASY UNDER THE REED RULE. 

Suppose a 1 majority were eleeted as irresponsible as 
those who occupied this Hall twenty-fiveyears ago. Suppose the 
creation of a great corporation to be endowed with an enormous 
subsidy should be under consideration, and suppose that capital 
stock of such e e was distributed IS | unscrupulous 
members, as was done in Credit-Mobilier days. It would be un- 
lawful for these members to vote for the bill; but, under the Reed 
quorum rule, they could be counted to make a quorum and thus 
by their presence they could do indirectly what it would be nu- 
lawful for them to do 3 It will be seen that but one afirm- 
ative vote would any bill provided 166 members were present, 
most, and ibly all, of whom except the single member voting 
might be disqualified. The mere statement of this case illus- 
trates the gross and flagrant impropriety of any such rules. 

For one hundred years prior to the late Congress it had been 
the rule in this y that all votes should be taken viva voce. 
If anyone doubted the josgmeni of the Speaker, a division was 
demanded, and the S er counted by a ri vote, first 
the affirmative, then the negative. If any member still ob- 
jected, tellers might be demanded, a friend and an opponent of 
the measure being appointed; one side passes between them, be- 
ing counted as they pass, then the other side, being counted in 
like manner; and the tellers report the vote thus taken to the 
Speaker, whose sole duty is to announce this report to the House. 
This would seem to be sufficient to secure perfect accuracy, but 
the framers of the Constitution went even further in their desire 
to give a system free from the possibility of error, and provided: 

That the yeas and nays of the members of either House on any question 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the Journal. 

This was the last resort, and for a hundred years it was ac- 
ceptell without question as an undoubtedly accurate expression 
of the will of Congress. 

The rule adopted by the “Reed Congress,” and which the pro- 
posed amendment seeks to fasten upon this body, was a direct 
and palpable violation of the Constitution. 

PRACTICE UNDER REED'S QUORUM RULE. 
Mr. REED’S rule stated that this matter should be left op- 
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tional with the members; if a member desired to have his vote 
recorded, he answered to his name and it was entered on the 
Journal. If for any reason a member did not desire to have his 
vote recorded, he remained silent and he was not recorded among 
voting members. Under Mr. REED’S rules important matters 
zee bonan discusseđ with but comparatively few members in 

e 

When the roll was called, members in the lobbies were sent 
for, pages searched the corridors and committee rooms, mem- 
bers poured in through the doors until eno had entered to 
make a quorum, or if, as sometimes hap , enough did not 
enter, the Speaker made up the deficiency by causing the records 
to state that members were present, who were absent from the 
Capitol, in some cases absent from the city, and sometimes, as 
the proof showed, absent in distant States. Many of them, and 
possibly every one of these members, were absent when the bill 
was read, discussed, and voted upon, had no knowledge of its 
provisions and had not used their judgment in the most remote 

gree concerning it; yet they were used by the Speaker as in- 
struments by which the bill was enacted into law. 

The unconstitutional Reed-quorum rule took from the yea-and- 
nay vote all its force and beneficial effects. It created a power 
higher than the representatives of the people. It gave Mr. 

’S ipse dixit more weight, authority, and force than the 
joint recorded judgment of all the members of the House. 
OTHER REASONS FOR THE CONSTITTTIONAL MANDATE. 

Another conclusive reason why our fathersof the Constitution 
required that the yea-and-nay vote should be recorded, is that 
men sometimes vote differently when their vote is to be perma- 
» nently on the Journal from what they would if no record were 
2 aud when the measure is of enough importance for one- 

th of the members to desire the vote of the different members 
to be made public, it is a perversion of the Constitution to invent 
a subterfuge like this to prevent it. 

A third reason which actuated the framersof the Constitution 
was that they 1 that it would hereafter become essential 
to good legislation for a permanent record to exist, by which the 
views of distinguished statesmen 1 255 important subjects could 
be known, as a guide to those who followed them as representa- 


tives of the people. 

It is urged by Republicans that this rule is necessary to 
prevent tory tactics, commonly called ‘‘filibustering.” I 
shall never forget that it was by tory tactics that Mr. Ran- 
dall defeated the force bill in the Porty-third ress, and that 
it was dilatory tactics in the Senate a yearago saved our 
country from the atrocious force bill prepared by LODGE and 
Davenport. [Applause on the Democratic side.) 


Duty on Tin Plate. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. A. GEISSENHAINER, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 16, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin plate, terne plate, and tag- 
gers’ tin, to h 209 of section I of an act entitled “An act 
to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: In the remarks I made in the Fifty-first Coh- 
gress, when the McKinley bill was pending, I endeavored to show 
the gross injustice of the them contemplated additional tax on 
tin plates. e have had two years’ experience, and the official 
records abundantly justify all that I then predicted. It is my 
2 now to give the lesson of that experience briefiy and 
concisely. 

‘The re from the several tin- plate and terne-plate factories 
of the United States as made to the Treasury Department for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1891, one year after the tax wentinto 
éffect, shows output to have been 826,922 pounds; for the quar- 
ees. December 31,1891, the output was 1,409,821 pounds, and 

r thequarter ending March 31, 1892, the output was 3,004,087 
eo and a total forthe nine months of 5,240,830 , orof 

20 tons and a fraction. The same report of the 8 De- 
rtment states that the average yearly imports of tin plates and 
rne plates is 678,000,000 pounds, or an average daily consump- 
n of 2,200,000 pounds for each working day in the year, and 
t the total output of the factories of the United States for a 
od of nine months, under the stimulus of the high protective 


duty of 2.2 cents per pound, barely sufficed to keep a supply of 
two days, had the supply from abroad been cut off. 

It is stated in a recent circular of a responsible firm of metal 
brokers that of nineteen firms officially reported as manufactur- 
ing tin plates, twelve of them simply buy the imported sheets 
ready for tinning and dip them in imported tin; four only make 
a pretense of pre t owns sheets, and only four have 
. any but roofing plates, whilst the processes em- 
ployed are of the cheapest kind. This statement has not been 
questioned, and can not be, successfully. 

Black sheets have been tinned in the United States for many 
ears, and retinning has been very frequently resorted to. 
here are scores of factories in the city of New York where it 

isdone. The mere act of putting the tin on prepared plates is 
the simplest kind of mechanical operation. Itis, I believe, done 
by boys ana gees simple is the operation. The work which 
requires skill, experience, and perfection of material is the 
manufacture of black plates. The iron manufacturers of Penn- 
sylvania knew this well when they succeeded in placing the ex- 
cessive duty on tin plates in the 5 bill. $ 

It was not the tin-mine owners of the West nor yet the strug- 
gling tin-plate industry of the whole country, which events prove 
only existed in the imagination of most o those who used it to 
impose this heavy tax on the people, but it was the Pennsylva- 
nia Iron Roofing Association and its coworkers that caused this 
excessive duty to be imposed, a duty which takes from the pock- 
ets of the American people $15,000,000 and places it in the cof- 
fers of a few grasping monopolists. Then, that variety of sheet 
iron, which is largely made in this country for roofing purposes, 
could be more readily sold and at advance prices when the bət- 
tər material for that purpose, the old, well tried, and satisfac- 
tory tin plate, could be 8 kept out of the market. It is 
not now disputed that the object of this heavy tax was really im- 
posed upon tin plates to keep foreign roofing material out of the 
market, thus giving the already enriched iron monopolists the 
benefit. of an exclusive market. 

But let me here state another fact before further 
in my 5 in regard to tin plate. Pig tin is admitted free 
until July 1, 1893, after which the McKinley tariff 5 a tax 
of 4 cents a pound. The owners of the Temescal tin mines in Cal- 
ifornia have recently put tin on the market, and admit that they 
can profitably produce and sell 2,500 tons a year in competition 
with the imports from Cornwall and Malacca. If the present 

rice of tin will pay them well for producing it why should the 
aw provide that after July 1, 1893, the people shall pay these 
mine-owners an extra profit of $39.60 per ton? As we consume 
19,000 tons of tina year, this tax will make the peopls pay $1,702,- 
400 more for our tin for no other reason than to add $240,000 a 
year to the already confessedly ample profits of the owners of 
one mine in California. 

Prior to 1842 tinned plate was not taxed. In that yese a duty 
of 24 per cent was levied. In 1846 this was increased to 15 pər 
cent, and in 1857 the duty was reduced to 8 per cent. In 1861 it 
was raised to 10 per cent, and in 1862, as a war tax, to 25 per 
cent, at which point it remained until 1872, when it was reduced 
to 15 per cent. The tax was always ad valorem. In 1875 the 
duty was changed to aspecilic rate of 1.1 cents per pound, which 
was intended to be equivalent to the previous rate of 15 percent 
ad valorem, but the constant decline in the cost of tin plates 
made this rate equivalent to 18 per cent ad valorem. This re- 
mained until 1882, when it was determined bya company tostart 
anew a mill situated near Pittsburg which had been long idle, 
and Congress was urged to advance the tax to2+ cents per pound. 

This mill had besn started seme: she war when the price of 
tin plate ranged from 815 to $40 per box. With the close of the 
war pri declined and the mill was closed. By the united 
efforts of the trade, the proposition to increase the tax for the 
sole benefit of the owners of this abandoned mill was not only 
defeated, but the duty was lowered to 1 cent instead of being 
advanced to 24 cents per pound. The trade, however, could not 
successfully cope with the iron monopolists,and by the McKinley 
tariff the tax was raised to 2.2 cents por pound, an advance of 
120 per cent in spits of the protests from every section of this 
vast country. It was unjust. It was a base outrage which the 
pee le resented at the polls, and they look to this Congress to 
urther resent it by the re of the tax. 

The advoeates of the McKinley tariff insist that the tax is paid 
by the importer—a foreigner. at do the facts show in the 
ease of tin plates? Tin plate in April of this year sold, per box 
of 108 pounds, at $3.52. 5 taken before the Committee 
on Ways and Means shows that the same quality of tin plate 


sold in— 
Per box. 
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The ave price for tin-plate prior to the passage of the 
McKinley bill. was $4.41. The tax 7 now 2.2 per pound, and if 
added to $4.41 would make it $6.78 per box, and as we are payin 
$6.52 per box, the difference is only 26 cents on each box, suf- 
ficient only to make the usual commercial fluctuations, caused 
by the heavy stock still on hand. 

The N. & G. Taylor Company, who are heavy importers of tin 
plate, were for about six months known as manufacturers of tin 
plate; that is, they imported the black sheets and with imported 
tin, coated the same, by the aid of eight boys, two girls, and a 
man, in a wooden shanty in Philadelp and claimed to have 
invested over 8209, 000 in their tin-plate plant. 

When the pay was destroyed by fire the Philadelphia papers 
announced the loss as $18,000—a wonderful reduction in values 
and a wide difference between the estimated value as given out 
so conspicuously and the actual value as shown by public an- 
nouncement of the loss sustained by its destruction. The loss by 
fire of the Neidringhaus Company showed the same wide mar- 
gin. Before it was destroyed the plant was claimed to represent 
$400,000. When completely destroyed by fire the loss Seg ee in 
the papers was only $15,000, These are mentioned as illustra- 
tions of the bold, unscrupulous deceptions resorted to for the 
purpose of increasing a tax which affected every class and as 
usual bore most heavily on the ponn A box of tin plate which 
cost in 1889, $4.52, to-day costs $6.52, a difference of $2 per box. 
The prics is most likely to go up as the heavy stock imported in 
advance becomes exhausted. 

INDUSTRIES AFFECTED. 

It should be remembered that the total number of persons en- 

gaged in tin-plate making outside of the United States does not 
exceed 30,000, including women, girls, and boys. Inthe United 
States to-day there are 750,000, mostly men, engaged in the man- 
ufacture of tinware, mostly cans for preserving farm products, 
thus crippling the farmers and ruining our export trade of canned 
goods simply to benefit four or five establishments who have 
ormed a syndicate to coat imported black sheets of iron with 
imported t These handful of tin-plate coaters dictate toover 
two million persons of this country who are employed in the 
various branches of this large and important industry. It is also 
worth noticing that these tin-plate coaters have the ad vantage 
of coating the black sheets with tin on which there is no duty, 
and do this by importing Welshmen on whom there is no duty 
either. 

Thestamping and japanning worksof this country have $12,000,- 
000 invested, and det 25,000 hands are employed. In the can- 
ning industries—the salmon works of Oregon and Washington, 
the fruit preservers of California, Delaware, Michigan, and Illi- 
nois, the vegetable canning works of the North and East, the 
oyster-canning works of Baltimore, the lobster and fish packers 
of Maine, the canners of dairy products in New York and New 
Jersey—over $50,000,000 are invested and over 50,000 hands em- 
ployed. In these industries alone over twelve and a half millions 
worth of tin plate—all imported—was consumed last year. 

In the tin-roo: business over fifteen thousand hands are em- 
ployed. I give data to show that this heavy tax on tin plate 
i; a direct assault upon the tinware manufacturers, the canning- 

oodsestablishments, and the tin-roofing industries of the United 
States, allin the name of protection and for the sole benefit of 
the tin-plate manufacturers of the future. The seai agent of 
the Treasury Department, a Mr. Ayer, has published a pam- 
phleton the blessings that are to be showered on us by the prospec- 
tive tin-plate industry. One of these very thriving establish- 
ments on paper was the McKinley Tin-Plate Company, of Pitts- 
burg. Tt be an operations on January 7, 1892, with a capacity of 
1,500,000 unds of tin plats. After a struggle of a 
ew months this tender nursling of protection succumbed on the 
26th of May following, after an existence of four months and 
nineteen days, Sundays included. 

The Keystone Tin Plate Company, of Philadelphia, started with 
a capital of $4,000 to provide a pore eople with American 
tin plate. It soon closed, and has a wooden shanty, a few ket- 
tles for melting foreign tin and coating foreign black sheets, with 
some ladles and rollers, for sale, as the sole assets of the venture. 
It is needless to go through with the list of these attempts to 
humbug the people as to the tin industry. Itisamyth. Those 
here referred to are specimens of the many foreign black sheet 
coating manufactories who used foreign tin, on which there is 
no tax, and did the work with foreign labor, also imported free, 
who have utterly failed to build up the tin industry for which 
the people are so heavily taxed under the beneficent protective 
Mc 


ey tariff. 
ROOFING TIN. 


Roofing tin plate can be and is made in this country, yet we can 
not find anyone who is prepared to furnish American roofing tin 
late, even at their own prices, for immediate delivery, in quan- 
ty to keep our machinery moving one dayinten. Nor can one 


be found who is willing to furnish it at importers’ prices. The 


effect of the increase of the tax on roofing 
the consumers pay a higher price for all tin plate. The differ- 
ence between the present prices and the prices before this tax 
agitation began goes to the speculators who have been, and are 
still hoarding the product of the Welsh mills. The agitation in- 
vited speculation, which became safe as soon as the McKinley 
tariff bill became a law. The increased price, like all taxes, is 
a drain on the labor of the country, and in this instance without 
ae return benefit whatsoever. 

The McKinley tariff tax for the benefit of a few monopolists, 
which levies a tax of 2.2 cents per pound—over 70 per cent ad 
valorem—provides also that tin plate shall be admitted free “on 
and after October 1, 1897, if during either of the six years pre- 
ceding June 30, 1897, the aggregate quantity produced in the 
United States fails to equal one-third of the amount imported 
and entered for consumption in any one of the six years 
specified.” Could there be a more significant way of setting forth 
the Republican bargain with the galvanized iron and granite 
ironware companies? The price of tin plates and wares have 
been made over 70 per cent higher for their benefit for six years, 
on the condition that they should produce one-third of the tin 
plate consumed in each of those six years, and the penalty pre- 
scribad in the law for their failure is to be the free admission of 
tin plates at the end of six years! 

On the basis of the year’s consumption in 1890—the year in 
which the tariff bill was passed—this contract for the production 
of 8,500 tons of American tin plate annually was entered into. 
Just after the bill became a law it was announced that six mills 
would begin turning out tin plate immediately. After the la 
of a year, however, since the 120 per cent addition of the tax has 
been levied, we find that we are importing about 50,000 tons 
more, and it is openly asserted that the galvanized iron and 
granite ironware companies are not preparing to keep their 
part of the contract, and have no intention of doing £o, because 
they realize that they can have the benefit of this 120 per cent 
increase in the tax on tin plate and tin ware for six years with- 
out manufacturing any tin plate at all. 

These facts are stated in all candor and can readily be verified. 
They lead to but one conclusion, and that is that the people 
should be at once relieved of this tax; that the various indus- 
tries dependent on tin plate should be relieved of the unneces- 
sary burden placed on them and their business, and that the 
owners of a tin mine should not be paid a bonus of $240,000 by a 
tax on the people of this country which will amount to the enor- 
mous sum of $1,702,400. The bill repealing this tax should pas; 
and pass at once. There was no gvod reason for the 129 per 
cent increase of the tax. It was imposed really in the payment 
of a party campaign debt and should be repealed promptly. It 
is a duty that we owe to the overtaxed people to abolish this 
burden that levies a tribute on every home in this broad land. 


tin plates is to make 


Free Coinage of Silver. 


REMARKS 
> OF 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 24, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I regretted the spirit and tone of the speech 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAYLOR]. It was an effort 
to refiect upon the integrity of the great mass of the people of 
our country; but it may be as well that the speech was made, as 
it no doubt expresses the feelings which the plutocracy of our 
country entertain for the industrious and honest toilers of the 
land. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Ever since the beginning of the world people have been di- 
vided into debtors and creditors, but when the Damocratic party 
controlled this country our laws were beneficent and our people 
prosperous and happy, and the distinction between what werə 
called people of wealth and the struggling masses was very dif- 
ferent from the condition which confronts the people at this 
time. A third of a century of Republican rule has established 
classes in this country as distinct as are found in the imperial 
countries of Europe; the creditor class, represented on this floor 
by such gentlemen as the one who has just taken his seat, always 
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contending for legislation which will add wealth to wealth and 
of necessity increase the load which the mass of the pope have 
been compelled tobsar. Itmay seem very pretty to wealthy plu- 
tocrats, but I think it ill becomes such a man to hurl sarcasm and 
derision at the people who only ask for just and fair legislation 
at the hands of this body. ughter and applause. ] 
I insist, Mr. Speaker, that the act of March, 1869, which re- 
quired the public debt which was payable in greenbacks to be 
d in coin, and the actof 1873, which demonetized silver, have 
one more to bring distress upon the pie than was caused by 
all the wars which have desolated our By those laws more 
than $1,000,000,000 were taken from the poor to make them 
poorer and given to the rich to make them richer. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. CASTLE] who spoke a short time 
ago asked how the question of free coinage could affect the 
farmers. Iam surprised that such a question should come from 
$ man who represents the great wheat-growing country of the 
orthwest. 


GOLD STANDARD AND PROTECTION REDUCES PRICE OF COTTON AND WHEAT. 


The single gold standard and its twin-brother, protective tar- 
iff, have been the main agencies to retard the progress of that 
section of the United States. Owing to those Republican laws 
our market for wheat has been largely 8 by exports 
from silver countries—India, R Brazil, and the Argentine 
Republic. Ihave heretofore explained to the House how we 
are detrimentally affected in this respect by the silver and tariff 
legislation of the Republican party. The whole world knows 
that European capitalists buy silver in Mexico, Central and 
South America. This is shipped to India, Russia, the Argen- 
tine Republic, and other wheat-growing countries. It is coined 
and used to purchase cotton and wheat. Silver is purchased at 
from 66 to 70 cents, and consequently wheat or cotton bought 
with this silver only costs about two-thirds as much as it would 


Russia in Europe. British India. 
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This table is a most fearful and scathing rebuke to Republiean 
legislation. The figures are taken from the reports of Secre- 
taries of the Treasury. They must be known to the people of 
the Northwest, and it seems to me incredible that their Repre- 
sentatives continue to vote for the gold standard and thus con- 
tinue to inflict this great wrong upon the people. 

The values of Russian and Australian wheat for 1890 are omit- 
ted, as I am not certain as to the correct figures. It will be 

seen by this table that our percentage of exports fell in ten years 
from 69.13 to 22.78. 

It may be observed that the exports of wheat from India are 
not as great as they were a few years ago, but this is more than 
made up by the flour exports; and confirmative of this, I 
the follo table from a paper called The Trade and 


ive 
avi- 


gation of British India:” 


ntity and value of wheat and flour, of Indian produce, exported from British 
as i to . pha 1 — erica 


oficial years 1888 to 1891. 


*Cwt. equals 112 pounds avoirdupois. 


INDIA’S GREAT EXPORT TRADE OF COTTON GOODS, WHEAT, AND FLOUR. 
The detrimental effect of Republican tariff and silver legisla- 
tion upon the price of cotton is also well understood. The ex- 
rts of raw cotton from India have not so materially increased, 
ut we have suffered the more disastrous effects of that coun- 
try’s exports of manufactured cotton goods. It will be seen that 
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if purchased at the same figure with gold. This, of necessity, de- 
presos the price in Liverpool, and we all know the price in 

verpool, in a great measure, controls the price in this coun- 
try. If 6 cents is paid in silver for cotton in Bombay, it would 
be equal to only about 4 cents in gold. If 75 cents in silver is 
paid for wheat in Bombay or Calcutta, it would be equal to only 
about 50 cents in gold. I do not mean to say that the effect on 
these articles is fully the difference between gold and silver; but 
the depression of these staples by the combiaed effects of the 
silver and tariff legislation very nearly, if not quite, equals 30 per 
cent. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Director of 
the Mint reports that India’s imports of silver have increased in 
ten years from $18,930,685 to $51,926,717. 

Let me inform my friend, Mr. CASTLE, that owing to these 
laws our exports of breadstuffs and domestic products has fallen 
to less than one-half in ten years. In 1880 our total exports of 
breadstuffs amounted in value to $288,036,835. In 1889 they had 
fallen to $123,876,661. In 1890 they were $128,121,656, and this 
year no doubt they will increase, caused by the famine in Europe 
aa me abundantcropsin America, The 8 will be in spite 
of our laws. 


UNITED STATES LOSES THREE-FOURTHS OF HER WHEAT EXPORTS. 


This fearful condition of things has attracted the attention of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and in his last report he speaks 
of *‘ the ee weare meeting in the wheat markets of the 
world with the products of Russia, India, Australia, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic.” 

I prosent a table from official sources verifying this statement 
of the Secretary and showing the 1 and values of domes- 
tic wheat exported from Russia Europe, British India, the 
Australian Colonies, the Argentine Republic, and the United 
States during the years from 1880 to 1890, inclusive. 


Per cent 
of total 
quantity 
e 
from the 
United 
States. 
Bushels. | Value. 
42,89 | $45,111 „420, 00. 13 
5, 772 10.722 140, 218, 55.70 
62, 659 65, 844 125, 051, 895 49.78 
2, 202, 352 | 2,345, 128 79, 80 34. 85 
3, 986, 663 | 4, 188, 071 1 74, 962, 078 40, 34 
2, 884, 138 | 3,029,845 | 53, 46, 678, 257 35. 44 
1, 288, 362 | 1,457,516 | 89, 75, 955, 039 47.% 
8,739, 984 | 9,181,625 | 95, 85, 262, 442 41.76 
8,721, 751 | 9,514,635 | 49, 44, 151, 853 19. 90 
834, 282 | 1,540,570 | 45, 38, 506, 671 28.22 
12, 022, 785 | 9, 492,585 | 49, 42, 348, 251 2.7 
India’s exports of cotton have risen from $5,634,726 in 1867 


to $30,826,396 in 1891, and all of this enormous trade which they 
have built up has had the effect to reduce our exports of cotton 
and cotton goods, and in that way reduce the price of this great 
American sag oe The following table I have prepared from 
figures taken from the British statistical abstract of India and 
from a paper called Trade and Navigation of British India“ 


Values of exports of manufactures of cotton from British India Jor the years 
ending March 31, 1867-"87, inclusive. 2 * 


Years. Value. Value, 
$5, 634, 726 $13, 324, 008 
6, 985, 656 15, 125, 209 
6, 520, 239 16, 231, 169 
6, 320, 401 19, 308, 374 
6, 861, 828 20, 969, 929 
5, 799, 325 22, 320, 854 
6, 898, 566 24, 773, 055 
7,763, 868 20, 840, 811 
7, 984, 103 21, 279, 284 
8, 297, 154 25, 945, 636 
9,417,641 27,887, 428 
11, 169, 002 30, 826, 296 
-| 12,564, 442 


While what some of our people call “heathen India” is in- 
creasing her exports of cotton goods under judicious laws, our 
exports of cotton goods are on the decrease, or at least are not 
materially increasing. In 1881 we exported $13,571,387, in 1885 
we exported $11,636,591; and according to the Statesman’s Year 
Book our exports for last year were $13,604,857. In the face of 
all this it is but natural to expect that the price of both wheat 
and eae should be lower than ever before in the history of our 
country. 
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In addition to all this we are losing our export trade to South 
America, other silver countries whose trade we ought to secure. 
The latest report of the Secretary of the Treasury, page 50, says: 


For twenty years there has been a constant increase of the excess of our 
imports from Central and South America over our exports to those coun- 


STADIA WSS TTT——T—0T0V—B—V—ä¹m᷑ . nen neenr ness $62, 258, 629 


In 1880 it was 
In 1891 it was 


I insist that there is no good purpos 


any way offset these great disadvantages. 

What is this substance called gold,” and how much is there of 
it which these enemies of silver and enemies of the le seek 
to make the measure of all values? It has been es ted and 
asserted by scientists that all the gold in the world could becom- 

ressed into a square block 29 feet long, 29 feet wide, and 29 feet 
figh, about thesize ofa large room. This small amount of metal 
is owned, controlled, and manipulated by a few, and they de- 
mand that by this alone shall we measure the value of the wage 
earner’s daily labor and the product of the husbandman's yearly 
toil. To grant them this power would be to place in their hands 
a lever wherewith to crush the honest toiler in the dust while 
elevating the money king to a practical sovereign. We could 
place all the gold in the world in one corner of room with- 
out inconveniencing the members. 
CREDITOR CLASS DEMAND GOLD STAXDARD. 
The real purpose of the creditor class is this: If they could in- 
duce Congress to stop silver coinage it would leave just so much 
less money in the United States, and therefore just to that ex- 
tent the burdens of the worker and yer would be in- 
a and the bounty given to the bondholder would be aug- 
mented. 

The creditor class insists that silver has decreased in value. 
This is not true. Silver is more valuable to-day thanit has been 
in years. The annual silver product, like most other products 
in the United States, has been gradually increasing, as is shown 
by the statistics relating to the production of silver and other 
staples in the United States for the 
1891, which I will read: 


Our production of pig iron was 2,093,236 tons in 1876, and in 1880 
it was 4,295,414 tons, and in 1890 it was 10,307,028 tons. 

In 1866 we produced no steel whatever, in 1870 we produced 
77,000 tons, in 1880 we produced 1,397,015 tons, and in 1890 we 
produced 4,277,071. 

oe qoal production has increased much more rapidly than 
Sliver. 
SILVER HAS MAINTAINED ITS VALUE BETTER THAN OTHER STAPLES. 

In 8 of these large increases of production and the 
less cost of production all these articles and really nearly all 
articles have fallen in value. Silver has only fallen in value 30 

r cent. Cotton has fallen 75 per cent, from 20 cents to 5cents. 

teel and iron have fallen in value much more. Steel rails have 
fallen since 1874 from $94.25 to $27.50 per ton. Pig iron has 
fallen from $49.50 in 1866 to $14.25 in the Philadelphia market in 
1.5 Coal has fallen from 813 a ton in 1866 to $2.25 a ton in 
The fair way to estimate the value of silver is to measure it 
by those articles, the production of which, like silver, has kept 
step with the growth in population and the accompanying in- 
crease of energy of our people And measured in that way we 
find that a silver dollar will now buy more of each of these 
articles than at any previous period. 

I might carry this further, and by a careful investigation of 
the market price of between one hundred and two hundred of 
the leading commodities, the production of which has increased 
and which enter into daily consumption, we would find that, as 
compared with these commodities, the value of silver has not 
declined since 1874, but on the contrary its purchasing power 
has increased. 

The enemies of silver, in their efforts to depreciate it, by 
all these commodities and seek for some article the production 
of which has decreased, and taking that as the standard of value 
they place a false argument b2fore the country. 


e that can be attained by 
the continuation of the demonetization of silver which can in 


years 1866, 1870, 1880, and 


816,000,000 | 899, 450,000 

77,000| 1,397,015 
1,865,000 | 4, 285,14 10,307,028 
1, 291, 000 2, 332, 668 2, 820, 337 
3,154,946 | 5,757,997 8.655.518 
144.881 218.314 300, 000 
760,944, 449 | 1, 754,881,535 | 2, 080, 154, 000 
287, 745,625 450.479.505 611, 780. 000 
282) 107,157 | 407, 858.500 738, 394, 000 
29, 761.805 44,113,495 | 63,884,000 
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GOLD PRODUCTION DECREASES. 
Bad SENAST BAE TaS IDE pho gee GESDUA YAA, in— 
ü 


805. 000, 000 1886 


COINAGE OF SILVER EXCEEDS THE PRODUCTION. 

An examination of statistics shows that during the last ten 
years the coinage of silver exceeds the production. This illus- 
trates that unlimited coinage of silver would not increase the 
amount coined, but the etfect would be to cause silver to be 
mined in the United States which is now coined in other coun- 
tries. 

To explain this more fully I now present a table showing the 
world’s production and coinage of silver from 1881 to 1889, taken 
from the Annual Statistician of 1891: 

World's production and coinage of silver. 


Year. 


No doubt free coinage of silver would cause an influx of silver 
from other countries for coinage, particularly from Mexico and 
Central and South America, but I am convinced that this would 


go very far towards opening a trade with those countries which 
now is controlled by England, Germany, France, and other coun- 
tries of Europe. We had a goodly proportion of this trade in 
our good Democratic, free-coinage, low-tariff days. 

I have given some figures showing the extent of our losses of 
this valuable business. This is a serious matter, and should 
have our earnest consideration. 

In order to show in what countries and to what extent each 
country coins silver, I have prepared a table from statistics. It 
is as follows: 

Table showing production and coinage of silver in the countries named. 


Country. Coinage. 


$24, 081, 192 
tee 
457, 931, 323 
1, 479, 152 
03,857, 118 
1. 614, 422 


a Rupees, 90.4737. 
I now present a table, the figures being taken from the reports 


5 Florins, 80.482. c Rubles, 20.7718. 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, with the exception of the last 
column, which shows the amount of actual coinage as taken from 
various reports of Directors of the Mint and from other sources. 


The Ligh pengi exhibits the product of the us metals in the world 
for each cale year since 1881. The silver product is given at its commer- 
cial value, calculated at the average market price of silver each year, as well 
as at its coining value: 

Product of gold and silver in the world, calendar years 1831-1890. 


years. 


È 


000 | 878,890,000 | $89,777, 000 
000 | 86,470,000 | 98, 230,000 
000 | 89,177,000 | 98, 986, 000 
000 | 81,597,000 | 90,817,000 
000 | 91,652,000 | 97,564,000 
000 | 93,276,000 | 92,772,000 
000| 96,124,000 | 94,031,000 
000 | 108,827,000 | 102, 185, 000 
500 | 123, 500,000 | 115, 487, 000 
000 | 128,914,000 | 134, 886, 000 


I find that the Director of the Mint gives different figures for 
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the coinage of the world in his reports. I have taken the highest 
fi, , as they are his latest corrections. : 

m the latest statistics I haye also prepared a table showing 
circulation per capita, including gold, silver, and paper, of the 
principal countries of the world: 


Money circulation, consist. old, silver, and of the principal coun- 
K ; 520 LE of the world. TENS 


Argentine Republic 
Aus inde N 
land 


p 


3 35 
14.25 


16. 35 

6.00 

-10 

8 4.90 

> 20. 05 
4.20 

11. 19 7.35 
25. 95 4.35 
1.79 5, 20 
38 14.44 
18.27 38. 68 
1.63 4.74 
12,00 14.60 
42.15 3.18 
6.04 24. 10 
14.23 15.84 
20.49 1.29 
„„ ar iior ee 3.70 


NO DANGER OF EXCESS OF SILVER. 
For twenty years we have heard repeated predictions from 
a. y tization 


bankers and antisilver men that demone 
necessary to prevent our country being flooded with silver from 
foreign countries. The phrase 8 used being that the 
United States would become the maar geoon for all the sur- 
plus silver in the world. In utter reputation of this I will pre- 
sent a table which shows that for twenty-two years, so far from 
becoming a dumping-ground, the United States has exported 
more silver each year than has been imported. 


Imports and exports of silver. 
Excess 
of exports 
over 
imports. 
81 193} 99,216,511 81 229 | $10,157,475 
19 621.51 11, 934, 099 31. 755, 780 128. 17, 369,317 
24, 420, 738 5, 908, 036 30, 328, 774 5, 026, 231 25, 302, 543 
29, 433, 508 10, 318, 351 39, 751, 859 12, 798, 490 26, 953, 360 
27,054, 200 5,533, 785 32, 587,985 8, 951, 769 23, 636, 216 
22, 313, 584 2,837,581 | 25, 151,165 7,203,924 | -17, 947, 241 
20, 606, 934 4,722, 318 25, 329, 252 7, 943, 972 17, 385, 280 
20, 775, 637 8, 796, 226 29, 571, 863 14, 528, 180 15, 043, 683 
20, 429, 315 4.106.355 | 24,535,670] 16,491,099 8, O44, 571 
18, 409, 950 6,999,877 | 20,400,827] 14,671,052 5, 738, 775 
7, 572, 854 5, 931, 040 13, 503, 804 12, 275, 914 1, 227, 980 
12, 400, 637 4,441,078 | 16,841,715] 10,544,238 6,207, 477 
12, 076, 646 4,752,953 | 16, 829,599 8, 095, 335 8, 734, 268 
12, 702, 272 7,517,173 20, 219, 445 10, 755, 242 9, 464, 203 
14, 931, 431 11, 119, 995 26, 051, 426 14, 594, 945 11, 456, 481 
634, 551 12, 119, 082 33, 752, 633 16, 550, 627 17, 203, 006 
158, 051 10, 353, 168 29,511,219 17, 850, 307 11, 680, 912 
005, 036 9, 291, 468 26, 296, 504 17, 260, 191 9, 036, 313 
635, 420 7, 402, 529 28, 037, 949 15, 403, 669 12, 634, 280 
284,662 | 11,404,586 | 36,689,248 | 18,678,215 | 18,011,033 
378, 557 12, 495, 372 34, 873, 926 21, 082, 984 13, 840, 945 
033, 714 8, 557, 274 22, 590, 988 18, 026, 880 4, 564. 108 
785, 087 16, 045, 492 32, 810, 559 19, 955, 086 12, 855, 473 


This exhibit ought to be gratifying to our people. It certainly 

shows a healthy condition upon this question. 
NO DANGER OF EXODUS OF GOLD. 

It is also contended, and for twenty years the contention has 
been drummed in our ears, that unless we demonetized silver our 
country would become denuded of gold. Thealarmists were ju- 
bilant year when the Ho ps commenced to by nga exces- 
sive, and the cry wasraised that the great gold exodus had com- 
menced; but the storm soon blew over, and from the commence- 
ment of the present fiscal year the exports and imports of gold 
have just about balanced each other. 

In order that this matter may be understood, I append a table 
giving the imports and exports of gold for the last twenty-two 
years, which shows that there is no cause of alarm upon that 
score: 

Imports and exports of gala. 


Imports and exports of gold—Continued. 


Exports. 
Total ex- 
ports. 
Domestic.| Foreign. 

$29, 431, 757 | $1,745, 293 8781, 177, 050 | $7, 992, 
359,101 | 4,231,273 | 26,590, 374 | 26, 246, 
682,570 | 5,571,885 | 9,204,455 | 13,330, 
085 442,529 | 4,587,614 | 5,624, 
2 "rans | 3 ae in on 
* 
625 1. 184. 255 | 32, 587,880 | 34,377, 
909 | 2,679,979 | 11, 600,888 | 17,734, 
204 | 5,787,758 | 41,081, 957 | 22,831, 
559 | 5,736,333 | 8,477,892 | 26,691, 
066 | 10, 186,125 | 42,952, 191 | 20,743, 
304 | 3,995,883 | 9,701, 187 | 42, 910, 
O84 | 5,816,150 | 18,376,234 43, 934, 
332 | 5,021,953 59, 952, 285 10, 284, 
632 | 3,870,859 | 17,274,491 | 12, 943, 
551 | 1,423,103 | 86, 302, 654 | 18, 232, 
351 | 6,873,976 | 50, 195, 327 | 49, 698, 


The question of the balance of trade determines the increase 
or decrease of gold in the United States. 

Give us a Democratic tariff. 

Open the markets of the world to the product of our toil and 
both gold and silver will flow to our shores, 

This bill tends to decentralize wealth and is in the interest of 
the people, and every friend of the people will favor it. 

It may detracta fraction from the millionaire’s hoarded wealth, 
and I say the larger the fraction the better. 

The Republican party, in all its financial legislation, has had 
an 2 single to the building up of a plu which has al- 
ready become one of the ioe? poweria organizations which ever 
existed—palaces and milli res on one side and poverty, dis- 
tress, and almost vassalage on the other. It is to correct this 
evil which is the mission of the Democratic party. We ssek to 
ae 9 to no one, but to do absolute justice to all. [Ap- 
plause, 


The aai ee and the ‘*Social Cirele”—Free Clothing for 
ose Having Financial Resources.” 


REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 8, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 561) to amen parà- 
graph 199, Schedule C, of the act ot October 1, 1890, entitled “An act to reduce 
the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other purposes 


Mr. COOPER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee on Ways and Means has re- 
ported and there is now on the House Calendar a bill to limit the 
amount of wearing apparel and personal effects to be admitted 
free of duty to $100 for each person. It is to this bill and to the 
conditions that pare rise to it that I wish to call attention. 

Paragraph 752 of the McKinley law provides for the admission 
free of duty certain articles in the following terms: 


752. N a and other personal effects (not merchandise) ot per- 

sons arri ee Unfted States, but this exemption shall not be held to 
include articles not actually in use and necessary and a: 

use of such persons for the purposes of their journey an: 

„ or which are intended for any other person or 
‘or sale, 


The pending bill proposes to mod: 
the amount of such items which shall be admitted free to the sum 
of $100 for each person. The report which accompanies this pro- 
posed amendment contains the following statement of facts: 


Kaay one hundred thousand Americans visit Europe each year for pur- 
poses of pleasure, profit, and recreation. By far the greater proportion of 
these are ms of large incomes. The 2 tour has become one 
of the fads of society. Men and women of fashion cease to be fashionable 
if they fail to spend the “season abroad.“ The extravagance and almost 
reckless prodigality of the American tourist has rendered him an object of 
wonder, amusement, and protit in every city of Europe. 

All this has developed in our weaithier classes a mania for imitating the 
customs and fashions and aping the follies of the Old World. It is becom- 
ing to be un-American to be clad in American-made clothing. London tail- 
ors and Parisian modistes both set the styles and furnish the complete ward- 
robes of the rich American. The elaborate receptions. balls, weddings, and 
other entertainments with which our fashionable world seeks both to amuse 
and admire itself are resplendent with imported costumes, precious stones, 

8 brought back by their wearers as the accumulated profits of a 
‘ore ur. 

Very few of the thousands who cross the Atlantic return to our shores 

without being fully equipped in foreign-made apparel. Profit as well as 


this provision by limiting 
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taste and fashion induces this. The clothing of men, women, and children 


is, by reason of our h and severe tariff laws, very much cheaper in Eu- 


rope than in the Uni 
of trad 


the costof the trip by going Arosa and purchasing there thelr supply of 
wearing apparel aod wher personal goods.. x 7 

Of the truth of this statement there can be no doubt. I have 
not heard it contradicted here or elsewhere. 

I have on my table a petition or memorial which is signed by 
25,000 merchant tailors of the United States in which these facts 
are set forth substantially as given in the report I have read. 

The Sartorial Art Journal, a paper published in the interest of 
the merchant tailors, which has been active and able in its at- 
tack upon this phase of the McKinley tariff, contains in its May 
number the following letter: 


MERCED, CAL., April 16, 1892. 


am, 
Yours, etc., 
The JNO. J. MITCHELL Company, New York, N. Y. 


This discussion, Mr. Speaker, and the facts which have pro- 
voked it, may be attributed to two very distinct and perfectly 
ap mt causes. First, the very natural and not altogether 
wicked desire on the t of our people to, buy a good suit of 
clothes at a reasonable price, or, accor fig to the showing 
made by our merchant tailors, at half price, when the tempta- 
tion is before them. Second, the construction placed upon the 
existing law by the courts and the board of general appraisers. 

The law of 1883 admitted free of duty wearing apparel in 
actual use and other personal effects (not merchandise) of per- 
sons arriving in the United States.” 

the case of Astor vs. Merritt, reported in 111 United States, 
page 212, the Supreme Court put the following construction upon 
the words“ in actual use:” 

If the articles in question fulfilled the follo conditions and were (1) 
wearing apparel owned by plaintiff and in a condition to be worn at once 
without further manufacture; (2) brought with him as a passenger and in- 
tended for the use or wear of himself or his family, who accompanied him 


as , and not for sale or 8 or imported for other persons. 
or to be given away; (3) suitable for the season of year which was —— 
in 1 8 or 

‘or himself 


ately approaching at the time of arrival; (4) not ex 

value what the plaintiff was in the habit of ordinarily pro ing. 

and his family atthat time and keeping on hand for his and their reasonable 
wants in view of means and habits of life; they were to be regarded as 
„wearing apparel in actual use.“ a 

It appeared that this suit was brought by William Astor, a 
yoy wealthy citizen of New York, to recover the sum of $1,880 
ph to the defendant “Merritt, as collector of the port of New 

ork, for customs duties on s brought by him in trunks and 
packages on his return from Liverpool. Inasmuch as the quan- 
tity of goods did not exceed in value the reasonable wants“ 
of the plaintiff and his family in view of their means and 
life;’ they were regarded as wearing apparel in 
actual use.” 

Here then, Mr. Speaker, we have it settled by the highest ju- 
dical tribunal in the land that the amount of baggage which a 
traveler may have passed free of duty depends upon his means 
and habits in life. 

The McKinley law has not only copied this provision of the 
law of 1883 but has extended it so as to comply with the inter- 
peoaos of that law by the Supreme Court in the case which I 

averead. Instead of stopping with the words actually in use” 
as the former law did, we have this language “and necessary 
and appropriate for the use of such persons.’ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, who is to decide what is n and 
what is appropriate?“ The officer at the custom-house, of 
course. How is he to decide it? By the appearance of the par- 
ties. Hecan not go beyond that. He can not examine bank 
accounts and tax duplicates. He must decide the question at 
once and on the spot. Whatawide field for mistakes, injustice, 
and fraud is here thrown open! ‘There is, there can be but one 
criterion and that must be the appearance of the party. 


R. HARRIS. 


The board of general appraisers in passing upon the case of 
a certain lady of wealth aad distinction on March, 5, 1892, used 
this language: 


In determint 

re- 
the person in question, including the reasonable customs as to 
dress of the al circle in which such person ordinarily moves. 


This interpretation you see divides the citizens into classes. 


Before the officer can pass your baggage free, if itis packed with 
valuable and costly wares, you must make it clear that you be- 
long to a high ‘‘condition in life;” that you are of the first so- 
cial circle.” 

Mr. Speaker, this provision of the McKinley law seemed to me 
to be so unfair upon its face, so un-American in its interpretation 
and so unequal and unjust in its application that I was impelled 
to make some inquiries of the Treasury officials, as to its practical 
operation, I therefore 8 appealed to the supervising 
special agent, Mr. A. K. Tingle, a gentleman, who has been con- 
nected with this branch of the public service for many years; a 
gentleman of marked ability and of unquestioned integrity. This 
is what he says upon the subject: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1892, 
DEAR SIR: Youwill receive by this mail an official letter from the Depart- 
ment in reply to your request for information concerning passengers’ bag- 


regret that the information contained in said letter, and its inclosure, is 
so meager, but I am unable to obtain an expression of opinion from any of- 
ficer in New York as to the average value of new clothing brought into the 
United States by returning tourists. a 

The case I mentioned to 5 where the parties brought in $35,000 worth of 
clothes, and concerning which I made particular ea ne in New York, Mr. 
Whitehead rts to me was not precisely as I stated it to you. It was a 
case of a wealthy lady and her daughter. residents of 3238 whose 
wardrobe was valued at 885. 00025. 000 being the value of the mother’s cloth- 
ing and $10,000 that of the daughter's. 

tis now claimed, however, that the ee part of these wardrobes con- 
stituted goods of domestic origin that had been in use. 

My recollection is distinct that the officer who called this case to my atten- 
tion at the time of its occurrence, mentioned the fact that the dresses and 
suits, which were all examined for the purpose of ascertaining their value, 
were new, each suit being provided with hat and gloves to match; and that 
they were all passed free of duty under the Astor decision. 

Since the decision of the of general appraisers, of which I send you 
a copy, another case has occurred where the passenger had new dresses, 
some of which were ball dresses, and had been packed by the dressmaker in 
Paris had not been disturbed; but after some controversy were passed 
free 7 Bay A under the decision referred to as being suitable for immediate 
use of the 5 

It may ie cantly seen that under these rulings there is absolutely no limit 
to the amount of new clothing which may be brought in by persons claim- 
ng as their personal wardrobe. 

number of seizures have been made of fine dresses imported by sales- 

women for establishments in New York. These women had been sent over 

y by the firms in whose employ they were to bring over the goods. 

Their ce was to take passage as first-class passengers, and being women 

of stylish appearance, they ey paaa for persons of wealth and distinc- 

tion, and were enabled in some tances to pass through the customs with 
large quantities of fine clothing, as being suitable to their station in life. 

e same thing is true as to men’s wearing apparel. A seizure was re- 
cently made where a man, appearing to be a gentleman, came in with four 
large trunks, which he said contained his nal effects. Suspicion was 
aroused, however, and an examination disclosed the fact that he eleven 
suits, made eg a celebrated London tailor, and in his baggage was found a 
description of each suit and the name of the person for whom it was made. 
These persons were chiefly professors and students at Harvard College, who 
had previously given their orders and measures to the tailor’s drummer. 

It Was discovered some time ago that one large house in New York, which 
is a branch of the same firm's house in London, dealing pally in ladies’ 
costumes, was in the habit of sending over shopwomen, London, and 
therefore unknown to the customs officers in New York, to bring over goods 
TT justice in permitti f wealth 

ere no yor cein pe ng persons of wealt 
to bring in pritet ties of foreign-made clothing free of duty, while the 
common peop e who remain at home 5 ed to pay the tax upon 

e 0 ere. 


The merchant tailors and the dressmakers of the country have t 


reason to complain of the law, which, under the interpretation of the 
courts, permits this inequality; and the passage of some such measure as 
House bill 8535 is to correct the evil. 


necessary 
If there is any further information I can give you on this subject I shall 
be glad to do so. j 


Very truly, yours, 
A. K. TINGLE, 
Supervising Special Agent. 
Hon. GEORGE W. Coo 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think I can add to the strength of 
the case made by this letter against the law asit is now being 
applied, but I can not refrain from calling more particular atten- 
tion to the attitude which this law compels the officer to assume 
toward the citizens of the Republic. r. Tingle says: 

tly made where a man, appearing to be a genti 
came in with four large trunks, etc. aaj ASE 

Now, it turned out that he was not in fact ‘‘a gentleman,” and 
consequently his goods were confiscated. 

The word “‘ gentleman” is a technical word and by the law of 
those lands where class distinctions prevail, has a special mean- 
ing. Blackstone defines a gentleman and I have no doubt some 
such delineation as is given by this great author would aid our 
custom-house officials in the administration of this law. 

On page 406 of the first volume of his Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, he says: 


“As for gentlemen,” says Sir Thomas Smith, they be made cheap in 
this Kingdom; for whosoever studieth the laws of the realm who studiethin 
the universities, who professeth the liberal sciences, and, to be short, who can 
live idly and without manual labor, and will bear the part, charge, and coun- 
28 of a gentleman, he shall be called master and shall be taken fora 
gentleman.” 


With this distinction clearly in mind there need be no difficulty 
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in the administration of this feature of the McKinley law. True 
there might be some difficulty in deciding to what extent the 
pe has devoted himself to the study of the sciences—but if he 
as written for the magazines and endowed libraries; if he hasa 
leasant ‘‘ countenance;” if his hands are soft and white; to repel 
The resumption of ‘‘ manual labor;” if his step is elastic and hi 
carriage graceful; if in short instead of having followed the 
plough or wielded the hammer 
He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

Then according to official and judicial interpretation it is safe 

to let him pass for a gentleman. 
CHEAPER COATS, 

President Harrison once said: 

Iam one of these uninstructed political economists that have an imp 
sion that some 3 may be too cheap; that I can not find myself in 
sympathy with this demand for cheaper coats, which seems to men 
to involve a cheaper man and woman under the coat. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not object to cheap coats. I do not blame 
these tourists for packing their trunks full of the good bargains 
which the outside world offers those who are fortunate enough 
to be able to get beyond the tyranny and oppression of our tariff 
taxation. They but obey the instincts of 3 and 
follow the promptings of prudence; but I do object to—I con- 
demn and abhor—this unjust discrimination between our citi- 
zens based upon “ social status ” and ‘ financial resources” and 
social circles.” These are new terms in our judicial nomen- 
clature. They do not sound well as compared with those oracu- 
lar and eternal truths proclaimed by our fathers: 

That all men are created equal; that they are endowed b 
with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
pursuit of happiness, 

Nor do I believe that a cheaper coat marks or makes a cheaper 
man who wears it; in fact, there is a large proportion of Ameri- 
can citizens who much of the time wear no coat at all, nor are 
they cheap in any sense. As 3 with these New England 
dudes who go abroad to ape the London dandies, they are per- 
fectly priceless. For my part, andin this I feel sure the Ameri- 
can merchant tailors will join with me, I thinkit would be better, 
far better for all concerned, if the exorbitant tariffs were taken 
off the goods entirely so that our own workmen could furnish to 
their own fellow-citizens their clothing at lower rates. I am 
sure they take no pleasure in 3 their bills and collecting 
from their customers such charges in the shape of tariff taxes 
as make the cost of their clothing so great as to drive the public 
into smuggling or to limit the number of those who are able to 


buy. 

y CHEAP LUXURIES, TAXED NECESSITIES, 

This discrimination in favor of the rich to which I havecalled 
attention is characteristic of our entire tariff system. 

Grover Cleveland, in his great message on the tariff, said: 

The taxation of luxuries presents no features of hardship, but the neces- 
saries of life used and consumed by all the . — the duty upon which adds 
to the cost of living in every home, should be greatly cheapened. 

Against this reasonable and fair suggestion the McKinley law 
stands in bold and baleful contrast. Here are two columns of 
ke with rate of taxes levied on each. They speak for them- 
selves: 


res- 
full 


their Creator 
berty, and the 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Lowest e woolen yarn.._........... 112 Most costly yarn ........ 72 
Coarse cheap blankes 106 Finest blankets 7 
Coarsest cheapest woolen hats 111 Finest hats 66 
Women's and children’s cheapest dress 
goods, with cotton war 106 Finest dress goods 73 
Lowest grade woolen cloths ...........-. 12 Highest grade 85 
Cheapest knit goods for underwear . 112-138 Finest knit goods 78 
Woolen shawls, coarsest grade 135 Fine shawls -...........- 90 


I wish also to call attention to this list: 


Diamonds (cut 10 
Te ee et Sere 

TTT 20 
Alabaster and spar, statuary and ornaments 10 
SINE GOW) csc weecpasess N 

1 E R le RN A Se 20 
Amber beads - Free 
Ivory coral (unmanufactured) . Free 
c T K 0b Free 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, I do not contend that the passage of 
this bill will bring a very great measure of relief to the people 
of the United States. It is more to the principle of the thing 
that I wished to direct attention. That a man worth $1,000 
should be allowed to take with him free of duty only one suit of 


clothes, while the man worth ten or one hundred thousand can 
take ten suits, and the millionaire practically an unlimited num- 
ber, is simply a bit of contemptible snobbery, which serves to 
show to what extent and in what direction this species of class 
legislation and favoritism has carried us. 

All laws should bə uniform in their operation. If they are un- 
just and oppressive enforce them and they will be repealed. 

njust laws provoke opposition, and when that opposition comes 
from the rich and powerful it is likely to be heard and felt. The 
very fact that people are driven to smuggling is of itself strong 
presumptive proof of the injustice of the tax on clothing. 

President Tyler said in his second annual message: 

Extravagant duties defeat their end and object not only by exciting in the 
public mind an hostility to the manufacturiag interests, but by inducing a 
system of smuggling on an extensive scale, and the practice of every man- 
ner of fraud upon the revenue which the utmost vigilance of government 
can not suppress. 

Pass this bill, Mr. Speaker, and compel these tourists to pay for 
their good clothes, as my constituents must do who remain at 
home, and then they will join with us and make common cause for 
the right. Men who ride on railroad passe; are seldom moved 
by the ery of excessive rates of fare or transportation. Nor are 
those whoeat the bread of monopoly or drink from the cups of 
those who revel in 1 found: among the ranks ofthe re- 
formers. It is for these reasons thatI favor this bill, and not be- 
cause I wish to “encourage” or ‘‘ build up” as the protectionists 
put it, any branch of industry at the expense of the common peo- 


e. 

On the contrary, I believe that the policy of protection, while 
it is as all artificial methods and forced unnatural processes are, 
expensive, and while it enables its beneficiaries temporarily to 
corner and fleece the people, it is incapable of giving a porma- 
nent and lasting prosperity to any enterprise. Take, for instance, 
the tax upon wool and woolen cloth, which is germane to this 
question of free clothing we have now under discussion. 

THE WOOL TARIFF. 

Who will contend in view of the statistics on that subject that 
pees. on wool has ultimately benefited the sheep-raising in- 

ustry. 

In March, 1867, Congress enacted the highest wool tariff ever 
put upon the statute books. Wool was then worth as high as 
68 cents per pound. It has steadily declined ever since, as the 
following table will show: 


Prices of Ohio fine, medium, and coarse washed 
of New York and Philadelp 


clothing wool in the markets 
(1867-1891). 


[Mauger & Avery's annual wool circular.] 


Medium. 


} 
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SHBRESSEATERSSTSAgASsae’ 
S4RRRERSHSSRRAHESTAVSSSSS: 
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ennsgasse | Pine. 


YBRBRRRERASSRRSEAARSSLERS 
eeueveneeeenuuenesageness= | Coarse, 


eueeeeRededeeaasesEasseass | Coarse. 
SpRBenBaBEnSNRseeesUesesas | Pine. 
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The reports of the Bureau of Statistics show that in February, 
1868, there were in States east of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, 37,864,600 sheep and the following numbers, for the fol- 
lowing years, viz: 


Number. 
ee ee ee 23, 320, 730 
. „052, 
pt. Sn aes 22, 191, 901 | 1888 


SHEEP GIVE WAY TO SHODDY. 


What has become of the sheep and wool grower? 


a I will tell 
you. Prior to 1860 no mention is made in our census reports of 


the shoddy industry. It was not an important factor in our 
affairs nor a feature of our industrial development, but like the 
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trust and the strike, the millionaire and the tramp, the shoddy 


eee flourishes under the protective tariff. 
even. 
ere is what you did: You said we will build a wall and raise 
the price of wool, but the result is before us. You shut out the 
foreign wool, which was absolutely needed to mix with our own, 
made it practically impossible for our mills to make the goods 
which the trade demands, and drove them to change their ma- 
chinery into shape for making shoddy, thus reducing the demand 
for and decreasing the price of the farmer’s wool. So as a con- 
sequence your herdsmen are picking rags for the peddlers and 
your woolen mills are grinding over old ts and worn-out 
stockings, and your people are wearing shoddy and your sheep 
have gone to the shambles. 
The following figures, takenfrom the census reports, show the 
development of the shoddy industry since 1860: 


ature is get- 


In the year 1890 there was used in this country altogether 


61,626,261 pounds of shoddy. 

What, then, has your wool tariff done for the farmer? It has 
reduced the number of sheep; it has reduced the price of wool; 
it has increased the consumption of shoddy. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, so clearly has it been made to appear that 
the tariff on wool has decreased its market price that Senator 
SHERMAN, who represents the greatest wool-producing State 
in the Union, admits the fact and endeavors to take credit to 
his party in another direction. In 1883 he said: 

In !867 the price of wool was 51 cents; in 1870, 46 cents; in 1878, which was 
protecting the woolarower asi is in all iniustries, to wradually reduce 
e e pa Under the operation of the existing law— 

The tariff of 1867— 
the price of wool has gradually gone down. 

There is one thing about which you never need be disap- 
pointed, and that is as to the “nature and character” of the 
claims which the protectionist will make. If wool goes up, pro- 
tection did it. 


If wool goes down, protection always does it. 
WHAT FAVORITISM DOES. 

In a recent number of the Forum Mr. ThomasG, Shearman, in 
the course of a very able and exhaustive discussion of the con- 
centration of wealth, makes a statement of the sums in the hands 
of persons worth over $500,000 each in this country, which con- 
tains the following summary: 


31, 500, 000, 000 

This estimate is very far below the actual truth. Vet, even upon this basis, 
we are confronted with the startling result that 25,000 persons now possess 
more than half of the whole national wealth, real and personal, according to 
the highest estimate (880,000, 000, 000) which any one has yet ventured to make 
of the aggegate amount. 

Does anyone believe that these vast sums have passed thus 
from the common stock into the hands of the few by the unaided 
and honest efforts of the holders? Itis the result of legislative 
interference. Itis the legitimate outgrowth of a policy which, 
plainly stated, means that it is the duty of the Government fo 
cars for the rich, and that they in turn will care for the poor 
or, as the same proposition is ordinarily stated,we should secure 
the profits to those having investments so that they can pay high 
wages. 

Mr. Speaker, you may dam up the waters of astream; you may 
produce a higher level above your obstruction, but there is no 
more water. You may back it up and form artificial lakes and 
divert it onto the preserves and pleasure grounds of those above, 
but there will be parched fields and drought below, and by and 
by there will come a flood and the augmented and angry waters 
will sweep away your obstructions and carry destruction and de- 
vastation with it. 

And so you may affect the distribution of wealth by your legis- 
lation; you may your embargoes upon commerce; you may 
put the outside world in quarantine; you may divert the streams 
of trade and traffic from their natural channels, but you willadd 
nothing to the common stock. You can not create property by 
an actof Congress. You may take from the many give to 
the few; and you may point to the glittering piles of those who 
are the favorites of your system and exclaim: See how prosper- 
ous we are! Behold what we have done! as if all this wealth had not 


been gathered as toll and prons from the millions who brought 
it into existence, by the labor of their hands, but you have not 
reached this end without a struggle, without resistance, and 
mark what I say, Mr. S er, as the obstructed waters of a 
stream pour back into every bayou and basin and creep into and 

every crack and crevice in search of an outlet, so will the 
spirit of lawful enterprise endeavor to escape your interference, 
and unless you have bound it hand and foot, unless you have 
broken the spirit as you have enslaved the body, it will yet accu- 
mulate a force that will sweep your barriers down and bring us 
all once more to our common level before the law. 

THE NATURAL WAY THE BEST. 

No, Mr. Speaker, the natural laws of trade, the friendly com- 
petition and generous rivalry of man, will work out a higher and 
more noble destiny for labor than the processes of obstruction 
and artificial stimulation. Henry Ward Beecher once said: 


. ‘There have always been 
dangerous, bu foret: wae ht batti for tha d gained it f 

t our forefa ough es for tan or us. 
Liberty for the slave was thought to 


on every side that panre grete would bring ruin bloodshed upon the 
country. But we libera the slaves, and it has been found by the South 
itself liberty was better than slavery, and that the South has 


or could have prospered before. 


as just as essential and just 


ery essence anti-Christian and immoral. uch 
as have been advanced by the high 3 have found so much favor 
in this country is not creditable ts Christian character. 


PROTECTION UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Not only is the doctrine of protection illiberal and unchristian, 
but in my humble 3 it is unconstitutional and hence 
unlawful. It is true it never been so decided, but the issue 
has never been squarely presented to the courts. Could the 
simple abstract proposition to make an appropriation from the 
Treasury for the purpose of building or equipping or contribut- 
ing to the revenues of a private enterprise or making up the 
losses from competition be presented, then the cass would be per- 
fectly free from doubt. 
low that issue to be made; they cover a the aid under the sup- 

15 necessities of the Government. The title of the McKinley 

An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other 


purposes. 

The ‘‘other purposes“ were not stated, and while the bill did 
reduce the revenue, it did so by increasing the rate of taxation, 
and thus preventing importations, as an increase in the rate of 
toll or transportation would reduce the traffic and travel over a 
turnpike or railroad. The title was not an honest one. The 
friends of protection have never been willing to put their real 
But pece into words in any tariff bill, nor in its title. The title 
of the tariff law of 1828 was as follows: 

An act in alteration ot the several acts imposing duties on imports, 

While it was under consideration the Hon. William Drayton, 
a Representative from the State of South Carolina, moved to 
amend the title, as follows: 


To strike out all after An act and insert . to increase the duties upon cer- 
tain ‘imports for the purpose of increasing the profits of certain manufac- 


turers.’ 

Mr. Drayton stated that the purpose of his proposed amend- 
ment was that a decision might be had on the constitutionali 
of the bill by an appeal to the Supreme Court of the Uni 
States, on some case which might arise under its operation; but 
the friends of the bill, being in the majority, were not willing to 
allow the test and the amendment was rejected. Whenever there 
were enough members in favor of a bill they could control its 
title, and hence the real purpose in protective legislation has 
not found expression on the face of the enactment. 

While from the very nature of the case it is difficult to sepe 
rate the wants of the Government from the effect of a tax levied 
by Congress on protected interests, and while the courts have no 
right to interfere with Congress in the constitutional use of the 
taxing power, it has been decided that the Legislatures of States 
have no power to issue bonds in aid of a local enterprise or to en- 
courage the upbuilding of factories at the general expense. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a case of this character 
that went up from Topeka, Kans., the opinion being delivered 
by a Republican judge, said: 


The power to tax is the strongest, the most g of all the powers of 
the Government, reaching directly or indirectly to all classes of the people. 
It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of McCullough ts. The State 


* 


avor of another so as to ruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and 
prosperity to the other, if there is no implied limitation of the uses for which 
the power may be exercised. 


But the friends of the tariff will not al- 
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To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 

| citizen and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid pri- 

vate en and to build up private fortunes is none the less a robbery 

‘because it is done under the forms of law andis called taxation.—20 Wallace, 
U. &. Supreme Court Report, page 063. 

And the supreme court of the State of Maine in a similar case 
used this expression: 

Can a tax be constitutionally imposed by municipal corporations to load 
the tables of the few with luxury that the many may partake of the crums 
that fall therefrom ?—5s Maine, page 603. 

Mr. Speaker, Andrew Jackson is sometimes quoted as having 
favored the doctrine of protection, and I know that in his earlier 
days and while manufacturing was yet inits infancy he was will- 
ing to levy a low rate of tariff which would afford incidental 
protection, but that he ever favored any such monopoly breeding, 
. tariffs as are piled upon the backs of the people to- 

ay it would be preposterous to state. The fact is that long be- 
fore he went out of public life he had occasion to observe the 
workings of the tariff, and that he clearly foresaw its future. I 
ask permission to read from his farewell address to the Ameri- 
can people, a document full of wisdom and patriotism: 

Speaking on this subject, he says: 

Tho corporations and wealthy individuals who are engaged in large man- 
ufacturing establishments desire a high tariff to increase their gains. De- 
signing politicians will su it to conciliate their favor and to obtain the 
means of profuse expenditure for the of asing influence in 
other quarters. * * * Do not allow yourselves, my fellow-citizens, to be 
misled on this subject. The Federal Government can not collect a surplus 
for such purposes without Menor evi prue eae of the Constitution and 
5 powers which have not n It is, moreover, a system 
ot 327 ce, and, it persisted in, will inevitably lead to corruption 

end in ruin. 


PROTECTION TO LABOR. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say that it is not the shop 
nor the factory thatnow needs protection, but the men and women 
who labor; and they need protection not so much from the pau- 
per labor of other lands as from the competition of hired immi- 

rants who are imported for that purpose and landed at their 

cors; protection not from cheaper food and clothing but from 
conspiracies in the form of tariff- made trusts and combinations 
of capital which levy tribute upon them in the sacred name of 
labor; protection for their homes made cheerless by the lockout; 
8 from the 1 and greed of those whom the laws 

ave made rich and mighty; protection to their lives from the 
hired instruments of assassination. 

Upon this subject the gentleman from New York, the Hon. 
JohN DE Witt WARNER, in his recent speech here on the floor 
of the House so forcibly and eloquently expressed the claims and 


conditions of labor as affected by the tariff that I quote his lan- 
guage: 

The labor 8 Mr. Speaker, is one in which I feel a peculiar interest. 
In the first place, sir, 1 come from a district which in the amount of wages 
ed labor each year, and in the extent and variety of its indus- 
perhaps the greatest manufacturing district in the United States; 
more than that, I come from a district where there is perhaps a more thor- 
ough organization of skilled labor on an intelligent and independent basis 
than in any other district in the United States. 

The wage-earners there, sir, are perfectly well aware of what there is in 

matter. They know perfectly well what it means. They see aship 
coming in opposite the street in which they live, and from it . with- 
out any duty, the men whom their employers can hire to take their places— 
free trade in fiesh and blood. 

At the same time they see on the decks of that ship what goods they want, 
but are not allowed to buy until they have been through the custom-house, 
in order to make them take the alternative of buy foreign 7 — athigher 
prices or paying an additional bonus to their employers. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] And they have sent me here, by a majority of be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000, to say to my colleagues in Congress and to wage-earn- 
ers all over the land that they do not want any protection. All they want 
is a free field and no favor. and the same right and poruge to buy what- 
ever they need wherever they can get it cheapest as their employer now has 
to buy the labor thatcrowds hither, duty free, from foreign nations. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 


must 


Free Coinage ef Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM §. FORMAN. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 13, 1892. 


The House ha under consideration the bill (S. 51) to provide for the 
free coinage of gold and silver bullion, and for other purposes— 

Mr. FORMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since my arrival at the Capitol this morning I 
have been informed that I would be permitted to occupy a few 
moments of the valuable time of this House to explain my rea- 
sons for the vote I shall cast on this question. I know not 
whether the reasons which occur to me are sufficient to influence 


other members of this body, but they are abundantly sufficient 
to impel me to the action I am now about to take. 

I accept the challenge just made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] to go upon record and vote for the previous 
question, that my constituency may know and I may emphasize 
st opposition to this legi on at this time. Lappe 

do not have time to discuss the details of this bill in the form 
it comes to us from the Senate, but I desire to say that I am not 
one of those who stand aghast at the prospectof the free coinage 
of silver, under proper regulations. The many evil 1 
made by the opponents to silver have not been fulfilled under 
our limited coinage laws, and I do not think they would follow 
the passage of a judicious free-coinage act. The weight of evi- 
dence is that, in the localities demanding the enactment of this 
bill, there is widespread and universal ge eRe in business pur- 
suits. It is claimed that the passage of this bill will increase 
the circulating medium, and that that increase will give better, 
more prosperous conditions. 

Since I haye been a member of the Fifty-second Congress I hava 
heard the representatives of the People's party, who all favor 
this proposed legislation, discuss economic questions, and this 
seems to be their principal remedy for all existing evils. 

Gentlemen must remember that the money circulation of our 
country has increased since 1860; much more rapidly than our 
population hasincreased. The best attainable information places 
our circulation in 1860, at $13.85 per capita; in 1865, at $20.57; 
dropping to $15.32 in 1878, but gradually rising again until in 
1891, it reached $23.45; and in July of the present year it is esti- 
mated to be $24.50 per capita. 

It is said that under our present system of legislation the ten- 
dency is for the money of the land to seek the money centers; 
that there flows one unceasing constant stream from the pockets 
of the great mass of the people to the already bursting coffers 
of the few, building up great wealth in some localities, leaving 
destitution and pauper in others. I admit this to be a fact 
which no alae a= observer dare question. The reportof the 
Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1891 shows the aggre- 
gate capital, surplus, undivided profits of national and State 

ks, loan and trust companies, and savings institutions in the 
United States on June 30, 1891. 

By taking the population of the diferent States and these re- 
sources, as given by the Comptroller, we find the per capita of 
these accumulations to be $361.15 in the little State of Rhode 
Island, while in the great State of Illinois, the first in the Union 
in the value of its agricultural products, it is but $69.61. In 
Massachusetts it is $322.02 per capita, while in Kansas it is but 
$37.22. I might continue these comparisons further, but this 
will suffice. 

But, I ask these gentlemen in all candor, if the present sys- 
tem of legislation is continued, if the same results will not fol- 
low whether your circulating medium is fixed at $25 per capita 
or $40 per capita. Iam, therefore, forced to the conclusion that 
the passage of this bill will be of but temporary advantage, if 
any advantage at all. 

The position of the Democratic party is that the evils of which 
we complain in a legislative way are those growing out of and 
chargeable to the collection of the revenues and the laying of 
tariff duties. Upon this rock we have erected our political hab- 
itation. Ifwe have the courage and manhood to press the fight 
from this position, all the powers of favored classes and bountied 
monopolies can not prevail against us. 

We gain nothing by being led away from the main issue. 
Upon the tariff question we are united. Our people understand 
its effect. The schoolboy can see clearly the line between the 
two rival political parties on thisquestion. Policy, honesty and 
good sense alike invite us to press the battle upon the tariff 
question. 

We charge that by this system of taxation and discrimination 
our commerce has been seriously crippled; that under the au- 
thority of law tribute has been gathered from the many and be- 
stowed with a lavish hand upon the few; that instead of extend- 
ing and enlarging our trade relations with foreign countries re- 
strictions have been established, driving away from us our best 
customers for our large and constantly increasing agricultural 
products. Our farmers have been forced to buy in highly pro- 
tected markets and compelled to sell their surplus in competi- 
tion with the world. > 

That the tariff laws have by the Republican party been shaped 
not by the people upon whose shoulders the burden of taxation 
rests, but by the protected manufacturers themselves, to whose 
appeals the Republican party has listened with a willing ear, 


until these beneficiaries of legislation are reveling in vast wealth, 
procured not by business thrift and individual industry, but by 
statutes, enacted at their dictation. 

In the name of labor have these outrages been accomplished; 
yet labor lies languishing, pleading in vain for a division of the 
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profits of protection. 
and can not give. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is yet another reason which influ- 
ences me in my course. It is the one just alluded to by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, Mr. CLARKE, and that is my respect for 
the Democratic national platform. Since my election to this 
Congress a State convention has been held in my State which 
selected forty-eight delegates to the national Democratic con- 
cention recently held in Chicago. That convention adopted a 
declaration of principles, and that portion of the platform re- 
ean the coinage of silver is antagonistic to this bill. [Ap- 
plause. ; 

Of necessity men belonging toany greatpolitical organization 
must have divergent views upon many questions. This is a 
country which by its underlying principles of government favors 
compromises and concessions; this is equally true of political 
parties. Of the millions of men who will bear aloft the banner 
of Democracy in the great conflict of 1892 there will be found 
many who do not personally favor every article of faith found 
in the national Democratic platform, but when that great party 
has spoken it is, in my humble fea Fane the duty of every 
member of it to accept in Koa faith its utterances. Promises 
= a political platform should be conscientiously and religiously 

ept. 

I beg to differ with the gentleman from Nevada, Mr. BARTINE, 
when he says that the free coinage of silver is more, important 
and stands higher than the success of any party. This may be 
true as to the Republican ty, but not so as to the Democratic 

y. The triumph for the Democracy in the great contest of 
1892 is more important than any single issue, than the mainte- 
nance of any individual opinion, more to be considered than any 
man’s seat upon this floor, or the success of the party in any sin- 
gle section or State. 

When that victory shall come, involving both branches of Con- 
gress and a President of the United States, we will return to 
the constitutional methods of the fathers of the Republic. Then 


A division of which your laws will not, 


will we strike from the statutes all laws which have for their - 


object the building up of large estates in a few hands while a 

t number of our people are engaged in the hard, unequal con- 

ict with want. Then will wealth remain fairly distributed 

among those who create it. Then will all have sufficient and 

none such an overabundance. Then we will invoke that good 

old-fashioned doctrine, “ Special privileges to none and equal 
and exact justice to all.” Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 


SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 6, 1892. 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole, and paving under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the du- 
ties on woolen goods— 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am so unfortunate as not to be able to see 
the reason why the farmer who feeds his flocks and cares for them, 
or who invests his capital and expends his labor on the produc- 
tion of wool, is not as much entitled to some portion of the inci- 
dental benefits, if such benefits result from duties levied upon 
imported wool and woolen goods, asthe manufacturer who spins 
the wool and weaves it into cloth. I do not comprehend the jus- 
tice of giving the manufacturer all the benefits and the farmer 
none, and for one I am not willing to do it. 

It requires capital, labor, and care to produce wool as well as 
to manufacture woolen goods. And so it does to produce what 
is called the raw material which enters into all manufactures, 
and I am opposed in levying duties, whether for revenue or for 
protection, to the discrimination in favor of the manufacturer 
and against the producer of the raw materials which enter into 
manufactures, 

I may be wrong in this, but I confess my sense of justice is 
such that I can not see it in any other light. I believe in the 
protection of American labor, of American industries, not simply 
to protect the manufacturer, but also to protect the laborer who 
works in the factories and also the laborer who works on the 
farm in the production of raw material. 

I do not know that I understand fully the effect, which the 


bill, if it should become a law, will have upon the woolen sched- 
ule in the tariff law of 1890. But if I do it will admit wool free 
from any duty, and then reduce or repeal the compensating 
duty, as it is called; that is the duty given to the manufacturer 
as a compensation for the duty levied upon wool, and that leaves 
substantially the same protection to the manufacturer of woolen 
goods in common use, which he had before; and if that be the case 
the manufacturer is still protected as well as before from his for- 
eign competitor, and even if he gets his wool cheaper by reason of 
the removal of the duty on wool willhe not sell his goods for as 
much as he did before? And is the farmer whose wool has been 
placed on the free list to purchase his woolen goods cheaper on 
that account? I do not believe he will, and why, because his 
poe are not fixed by the cost of production. Prices are fixed 

y the law of supply and demand, a fact which gentlemen who 
oppose protection seem not to comprehend. And so, in my 
opinion, if the manufacturer of woolen fabrics should get his 
wool a little cheaper and manufacture his woolens ata little 
less cost, the law of supply and demand would still fix the price 
of woolen goods, and the manufacturer would still sell as he did 
before for just as much or just as little as the market price would 
give him or would compel him to take. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, sometimes wheat is a dollar a bushel, 
owing to light harvests and a large demand; and then another 
year it may be only 50 cents a bushel, because of an abundant 

arvest and small demand; and yet it costs probably as much to 
produce the 50-cent bushel of wheat as it did the dollar bushel. 
And the same may be said of a hundred other articles. Prices 
are higher when the supply issmall and the demand islarge, and 
low when the supply is large and the demand small. And wool 
and woolen manufacturers are no exception to this law. And in 
my cater even if this bill becomes a law, the poor man will 
probably still pay just as much for his blanket, and the poor 
woman for her shawl, as before. And the manufacturer, if he has 
any profits, would at most, find they were slightly increased. 

ut, Mr. Chairman, it is surprising that our friends who favor 
tariff reform have been denouncing here on the floor of the 
House the protective policy as robbery, and manufacturers as 
robbers who are enriching themselves at the expense of the 
farmers of the country and of the people, and yet the very first bill 
to reform the tariff which you propose to pass is a bill which 
strikes at the farmer who produces wool, and puts his wool on 
the free list, while you leave the manufacturer of such woolens 
as the farmers purchase as well protected as he is under the Mc- 
Kinley law of 1890. 

Now, I want to say that when the manufacturers of wcolen 
goods ask to have wool ee on the free list, then I am willing 
= go a step further and place woolen manufactures also on the 

ree list. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I can not understand the argument of 
our friends on the other side of the House. They insist that the 
duty is a tax that is added to the cost of wool, which is paid by 
the consumer; and yet they have claimed from day to day in 
their ae that notwithstanding the duty on wool impozed 
by the McKinley tariff law, the price of wool has been lowered; 
and that they hold out to the farmer as a reason why he should 
not insist upon a duty on wool. They tell him the effect of in- 
creasing the duty has been to lower the price of his wool. If 
that be true, why do they insist that the tariff is a tax which in- 
creases the price to the consumer? Their arguments are not 
consistent with each other. The fact is, the price of wool was 
lower after the passage of the law of 1890; and because of the in- 
creased duty, which induced such large importations of wool that 
the market was overstocked for a time, and hencs the price was 
reduced on account of an oversupply. But what we should de- 
sire is that our wool industry should bé encouraged and not de- 
stroyed by the importation of the cheaper wools of other coun- 
tries. After our wool industry is destroyed the price of wool 
would be higher. It has been so always, and hence the tariff 
reformers themselves publish tables of statistics to show higher 
prices under a low or no tariff, and lower prices under a duty 
which is protective, and encourages the home production of 
wool. They seem, however, wholly unable to comprehend the 


reason. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have not time in five minutes to discuss 
this question more fully. There are a 23 many things 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from Illinois allow me to ask him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he will offer an amendment to put woolen fabrics 
on the free list? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Will you vote for it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
and the Chair can not recognize gentlemen for debate, exceptin 
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the regular way. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] 
18 rapot 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois, to ask him a question and allow him to answer. Will 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HENDERSON] offer an amend- 
ment to put woolen fabrics on the free list? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. No, sir; not at this time, for I 
am not certain that we can bear the reduction of the revenue 
now derived from duties on wool, and much less the duties on 
woolen goods. What I intended to say, and to emphasize, was, 
that when we go to free trade on wool, then I am willing to go 
to free trade on woolen goods. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will the body at the otherend 
of the Capitol go with you? And, if so, why do.you not offer the 
amendment? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. But I have explained that I 
doubt whether we can do that at the present time; and I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. I am in favor of giving reasonable 
protection, both to wool and woolen fabrics. Now, if I may be 
permitted to go a little further 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I yield my time to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I thank my friend from Mis- 
sissippi for his agg I have not occupied much of the time 
of the committee on this question, and I want to say this, that 

entlemen have talked here about the “sugar trust” and the 

uty of one-half of 1 per cent on refined sugar. The Repub- 
lican party in the law of 1890 reduced the duties on refined 
sugars from 3 cents and 34 cents to one-half cent per pound, a 
mere nominal duty. Now, I am willing to take off entirely any 
duty on sugar, and I will propose an amendment to that effect, 
if my friend from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] will vote for it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I hope you will. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I will vote to put it out of the 
power of anybody, by any 5 of protection, to enter into 
a combination to gi up the 2 of sugar. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will my friend be kind enough 
to allow me to ask him one other question? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I say I am willing to put re- 
fined sugars on the free list, as well as raw sugar, because after 
many years of protection we are not able to produce more than 
one-tenth or one-eighth partof the sugar we consume. We have 
not been able to produce enough to enter into competrean with 
the sugar . into the country and thereby reduce the price 
of sugar. e certainly do not produce enough to control the 
price of sugar. If we eould only produce sugar enough to supply 
our own people and have a surplus to sell to other countries, as 
we do in lumber and almost every other protected article, then 
we would control and fix the price of sugar, and the price would 
be reduced, notwithstanding the duty levied -upon imported 
sugars. 

regard to the duties levied on sugar, they have been a tax 
which has been paid by the consumer, and the evidence of this 
is that when raw sugar was put on the free list and the duty on 
refined sugar was reduced from 3 and 3} cents per pound toa 
half-cent per pound, down went the price of sugar; and at once 
every free trader or tariff reformer began to say, We told you 
the tariff, was a tax, and you see now, as long as the tax is taken 
off, down goes the price and youare getting cheapersugar.” Cer- 
tainly sugar is cheaper. And ap For the reason, as I haye 
said, we never produced enough of sugar in our own country to 
supply our own people or seriously to enter into competition 
with the sugar imported from other countries, and therefore we 
could not control the price nor produce sugar enough which did 
not pay any duty to give to our people cheap sugar. 

Now, in proof of this I will refer to lumber. We reduced the 
duty onlumber from $2 to$1 per 1,000 feet; and I believe because of 
a provision in the law of 1890 Canada removed the duty on logs 
exported, which she had imposed. And did the price of lumber 
go down, as did the price of sugar? No, it did not. The price 
of lumber remained as high and we are paying just as much for 
lumber as ever; and it is now proposed to put lumber on the free 
list, and I venture the assertion that if it should be done the 
price of lumber would not thereby be lessened to the consumer. 

he farmers of Illinois, of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and other 
States, complaining, as some of the citizens of those States do, 
about the tax on lumber,” would not get their lumber one cent 
cheaper than they do now. And why? Simply because we have 
produced lumber enough in our own country to supply, and more 
than supply, our own people, and therefore the price is fixed and 
controlled here at home, and the lumber which we have imported 
has been sold at our own market price, whether it had to pay a 
duty of $2 per 1,000 feet or $1 per 1,000 feet. As a farmer in the 
county in which I live said to me four years ago, The Demo- 
crats are talking to me about the tariff, and the taxes that we 
farmers are compelled to pay on account of it, especially on lum- 


ber, just,” he said, ‘‘as if I did not know that tor every cargo of 
lumber we import from Canada we manufacture nineteen car- 
goes at home, and the nineteen cargoes at home control the 
price, and not the one that comes from Canada.” 

Now, you can not answer the argument of the farmer, and 


that is the truth as to hundreds of other articles of which we - 


produce a ply or more than a supply to meet the demands of 
our own people. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believein the theory of protection, and 
I am sure our country has prospered under the system as it 
never would have prospered if the policy had not prevailed 
under Republican rule of protecting, encouraging, and building 
up home industries. Our prosperity under the burden of a great 
war debt is to my mind satisfactory evidence of the fact. And I 
believe it to be our duty, our bounden duty, to protect the labor 
of our own country. I believe that every dollar sent abroad to 
pay for labor which can as well be performed at homs is to that 
extent an injury to our own labor, and that it is the true policy 
of every nation to supply its own wants from its own labor and 
resources so far as it can. And that nation which does this is 
the most independent and prosperous. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


„Options“ and “ Futures.“ 


SPEECH 
HON. CLARKE LEWIS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 8, 1892, 

On the bill (H. R.561) to amend paragraph 199, Schedule C, of the act of Octo- 
ber 1, 1890, entitled “An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on 
imports, and for other purposes.“ 

Mr. LEWIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: No economic question presented to this Heuse 
within the past twenty-five yearssave the tariff and free coinage 
of silver has excited a deeper or more widespread interest than 
the one now under discussion, and but few questions ever pre- 
sented for the consideration of Congress were fraught with 
greater consequences to the masses of the people. 

The basic principle of all commerce, the law of supply and de- 
mand, applicable to money as well as to articles of trade, ought 
to have unfettered scope, modified only by extraordinary condi- 
tions that may temporarily obtain even under healthful laws of 
commerce, and every combine, trust, or association of speculators 
that hinder, impair, or nullify this natural and beneficent law of 
trade may properly be cl as common enemies, alike to pro- 
ducers and consumers. They are the disturbers of values and 
the wreckers of fair and honestſbusiness transactions, and no sort 
of sophistry however artfully devised can longer deceive and 
mislead the people by ascribing to these vampires and cormo- 
rants the offices of public benefactors. 

The future business comprehended in the words puts and 
calls” is repudiated with great contempt by the high-heeled 
dealers who speculate in “futures,” and the nomenclature of 
“bucket shops“ is applie l as a term of opprobrium to the places 
where puts and calls are bought and sold. A put” is an agree- 
ment on the part of one party for a certain consideration that 
another party shall have the option of delivering a certain article 
at a specified time thereafter at an agreed price to be paid when 
the delivery is made. 2 

The party buying the put“ is not obligated to deliver the 
goods, but may do so or not when the time arrives, as he may 
elect, and, as a matter of fact, an actual delivery is not contem- 
plated by either the bayer or seller. If the price advances the 
seller makes what he has already received from the buyer of 
the put,“ and if the price goes down the buyer realizes the dif- 
ference in the price at the time he hasa right to deliver, and the 
time when he Bought said right or privilege. A ‘‘call” is the 
purchased privilege of demanding certain commodities at a given 
time and specified pe If the price goes down the buyer of the 
call loses what he has paid; but if the price goes up he receives 
the difference between the prices the day of purchase and the 
day he had the privilege of making the call. 

The dealers in “futures” affect to look upon the business of 
„puts and calls“ with great contempt, and profess a strong de- 
sire for the enactment of a law that will forever suppress this 
species of gambling. They declare the rules of all boards of ex- 
changes, condemn and forbid the dealing in puts and calls,” 
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and that the business is not allowed in the rooms of the exchanges, 


and that the penalty for the violation of these rules is e ion 
from membership. They confessed, however, that puts and 
calls” were manipulated in corridors adjoining exchanges, and 
while regularly and continuously car on as admitted by the 
advocates of the future business, who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, they could not remember any members 
of their exchange who had been disbarred on account of puts 
and calls.” 

The magnificent dealers in “futures” out-Herod Herod in 
heaping maledictions on the“ bucket shops” where puts and 
calls” hold high carnival, and their righteous indignation rises 
to a lofty altitude when they descant upon the gambling feature 
of this business, the conclusive evidence of which is the utter 
absence of any expectation of an actual delivery. They evidently 
stand in the position of those who compound for the sins they 
are inclined to by damning those they have no mind to.“ They 
vociferously Faas im the morality of dealing in futures upon 
the ground that an actual delivery is contemplated and made. 

This is an astounding announcement to the average American 
citizen in the face of indisputable information that New York 
City alone sold for future delivery, from September 1, 1890, to 
September 1, 1891, 24,885,900 bales of cotton for ‘‘future de- 
livery,” while the total receipts of actual cotton for the same 
period amounted to 218,169 bales. 

The sales of spot cotton from tables were 146,805, which were 
no doubt sold for consumption, leaving on the receipts of that 
year only 72,364 bales with which to make an actual delivery of 
the 24,885,900 bales sold in futures. Cotton inspected for deliv- 
ery on contracts during same year were 144,703 bales. Now, I 
suppose the 146,805 bales sold from cotton tables were delivered 
in the usual way and that the 144,703 bales inspected for delivery 
on contracts meant cotton sold for future delivery. In either 
event itis difficult upon any reasonable hypothesis to conceive 
of the real delivery of 24,885,900 bales of cotton with so small a 
supply of actual cotton, and the assertion of its real accomplish- 
ment is sufficient to paralyze the credulity of the most gullible 
man in the world. 

As very few are familiar with the method of dealing in fu- 
tures,” I will here insert the rules and form of contract as es- 
tablished by New York Cotton Exchange: 

Contracts are sold in lots of 50,000 pounds, or about 100 bales each on the basis 

; if cotton better than middling is delivered by the seller, 


of middling 
. her than the contract lgure 
quotations for the various es of cotton; if he delivers cotton lower than 


ear cape pirso rtionately lower price. The cotton is classed 
by the oe of ton Mow Sark P and most care- 


from 
A means o 
1 an 10 15 deut to moll cotton from table excep 


cose, Wait till the end 

sc 7 it is tendered during the contract 
month, he sells out or closes the contract, which can always be 
promptly done. 


FORM OF CONTRACT. 


. NEW YORK, — — 18%. 
In consideration of $1 in hand receipt of which is hereby acknowl- 
edged —, have this day sold to (or bought from) ——- —— 50.000 pounds 


in about 100 square bales of cotton, growth of the United States, deliverable 
from licensed warehouse in the port of New York between the first and last 
days of next, inclusive, the delivery within such time to be at seller's 
option in one warehouse, upon five days’ notice to buyer. 

e cotton to be of any grade, from strict ordinary to fair, inclusive, and if 
stamed, not below strict good o! (New York Cotton Exchange inspec- 
tion and classification) at the price of pound for with ad- 
ditions or deductions for other acco to the rates of the New York 
Cotton Ex existing on the afternoon of the day previous to the date 
e notice of deli y to have. the right to call 


It will be seen from these regulations that the seller has greatly 
the advantage of the buyer because he has the privilege of offer- 
ing to deliver the cotton at any time during the contract month, 
but the buyer must receive it any day it is offered during con- 
tract month unless he sells out or closes the contract, which can 
always be promptly done. This means, of course, that if cotton 
has advanced since he bought he will receive the amount of the 
advance, and if cotton has fallen he will loze the amount of the 
decline, so that in neither case is there an actual delivery of cot- 
ton; nevertheless, the contract is closed. 

The distinction between puts and calls” and futures“ is 
more imaginary than real, and the virtue of delivery claimed 
by dealers in futures is not sustained by the facts. Both are 
gambling schemes of the most frightful character and ought 
not to be tolerated in any civilized country. No business man 
would impair or prevent rightful business methods, but every 
good citizen ought to oppose and every legislator ought to do 


all in his power to prevent gambling processes, it matters not 
under what name they are carried on. 

If gambling in futures affected only those who engage in it I 
would feel no great concern as tothe results, but when I reflect 
that its evil effects permeate our entire system of commerce, 
driving honest men out of business and invading the rights and 
rewards of honest labor by 8 the laws of trade, my con- 
demnation knows no bounds and the English 1 seems 
pauperized when I attempt to express myself in suitable yet po- 
tential It is not within the province of lawmakers 
to prevent a man from buying anything for which he has the 
money to pay, but it is within the rightful scope of lawmaking 
power to prevent gamb) in fictitious products by which the 
real products of honest toil are foresd down in price. 

Many of the States have statutes against dealing in futures, 
but the great evil can never be cured without nati legislation. 
If dealing in futures were simply a bet as to the future price of 
the articles bought and sold, regulated by the undisturbed law 
of supply and demand, there might not beany material necessity 
for an antioption bill, but such is not the case. The sellers of 
futures after selling so many bales of cotton and so many bushels 
of wheat or pounds of pork do not quietly await the result of 
their ventures, but commence at once to flood the market with 
offers of wing cotton, wheat, and pork for the months to which 
they have sold and, when they have thusreduced prices toa point 
satisfactory to themselves they become buyers what they 
have sold and their profit is described by the difference between 
the pte at which they sold and the price at which wr f bought. 

Of course when they become eid 75 prices are stiffened and 
react, but not until they have bought nearly, if not quite all, they 
want. After prices have rallied under their manipulations the 
again become sellers, and repeat the processes just mentione 
The opposers of this bill assert with an air of discovery that 
when there is a seller there is also a buyer. Of course no man 
can be a seller unless he can find a buyer, but when five times as 
much is offered as is sold what is the inevitable effect? A decline 
in 3. 

hose who are unfriendly to this bill say speculation in phan- 
tom products does not affect Fen 2 temporarily and at 
the same time they vehemently declare t the law of supply 
and demand is inexorable in its relation to Loc This is only 
a plea against the passage of a law that will put an end to the 
nefarious business of gambling in fictitious products. No ade- 
uate cause can be assigned under the law of supply and demand 
or the enormous decline in the price of cotton during the last two 
years, and I ht say since 1872~73, when it was quoted at 
18.15 in New York. 

In proof of this assertion I will give the world’s consumption 
and supply since 1878, which shows the accumulation of cotton 
for all the years to be 1,737,000 bales; but this accumulation is 
offset by . stocks of manufactured goods, both 
in this country an Europe, and also by the basii supply of 
raw cotton in the mills of both countries. Iwill now give the 
consumption and sappy of the world, which demonstrates that 
consumption and supply have ađvanced almost pari passw. I 
will also give average price in New York for each year. 


World's World's A 
Years. n 
tion. totalcrop.| price. 
7, 223,000 | 7,035,000 10.83 
8,081,000 | 8, 450,000 12.02 
8,646,000 | 9,356,000 Tl. 34 
9,035,000 | 8,583,000. 12.16 
9, 499, 000 10, 408, 000 10. 63 
9,290,000 | 8, 919, 000 10.64 
8,597,000 | 8,427,000 10. 54 
9,871,000 | 9,580,000 9.44 
9, 757,000 | 9,928, 000 10, 25 
10, 167, 000 10, 100, 000 10. 27 
10, 524,000 | 10, 429, 000 10. 71 
11, 055, 000 | 11, 105, 000 11.53 
11, 803, 000 | 12,570, 000 9.03 


From 1878 to 1883, inclusive, the average total production of 
the world was 8,792,000; total consumption of the world, 8,629,000; 
excess of production over consumption, 163,000 bales. From 1884 
to 1889, inclusive, the average total crop of the world was 9,928,000; 
total consumption of the world, 9,912,000; excess of production 
over consumption, 16,000 bales. A 

According to the Financial Chronicle this country had on hand 
560,000 bales or packages of print cloths one year ago, and now 
has about 34,000 bales or packages. 

The small accumulation of cotton goods throughout this coun- 
try, the short supply of raw cotton in the mills throughout the 
world, and the well-sustained prices of manufactured cotton 
goods, whieh are about as high now as when cotton brought 
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10 cents, coupled with the recent estimate of Ellison & Co., of 
8 that the world this cotton year would consume 8, 665, 
000 bales of American cotton, ought to restore the price of mid- 
dling at once to 11 cents in New York. The position of cotton 
isfurther strengthened by the decreased acreage of about 20 
per cent, and by the d ed use of fertilizers of about 25 per 
cent. 

On May 1 the crop of 1891-92 in sight exceeded the orap of 
1890 91 only about 5 per cent, yet a decline of 30 per cent had 
taken place since Ist of last September, and since September 1, 
1890, cotton has declined in New York from 11 cents per pound 
to 6, a fall of about 45 per cent, the atest fluctuation ever 
known in the price of cotton under similar conditions of con- 
sumption and production. Of course the war period with its 
abnormal conditions and effects must be eliminated from any 
calculation that is intended to be fair. It is 1 evident 
that the low price of cotton has not been caused by overproduc- 
tion, that is, by alarger increase in production than con- 
sumption of the world. The cotton crops of 1890 and 1891, 
though large, were not sufficient to account for the great decline in 
the price of cotton from an average of 11.53 cents por pound in 
New York to 6% cents per pound, as quoted a few days ago. 

The large crop of 1891 furnished a plausible pretext to the 
bears to beat down the price of cotton and to keep it down, but 
of itself re eae no good reason for so great a decline in pee 
The large offerings of futures contributed most of this result. In 
support of this statement I beg leave to make extracts from the 
letter of Ellison & Co., of Liverpool, to Latham Alexander & Co., 
New York, dated September 12, 1891. Thomas Ellison, the au- 
thor of this letter, is the highest authority in the world on the 
cotton question: 

Once more the notion that prices had at last touched the bottom led toa 


better demand, which resulted in an advance of on ‘hth penny for spots 
and nearly one-fourth Senay por pound for futures. ere Was also more 
chester, people 


ible glut of supplies. 
—.— the “bulls” and threw the 
previously been in the The 
slight interruptions, the market, hammered by the “shorts,” weakened by 
im erished “longs. 
ths to three- 


July lost one-half penny per pound for 5 N and flve-e 
se! 45- 


fourths y for futures, mid 16d. for, and only one point, 
4 een ior July delivery, and two points over same figures for September 
elivery. 


These 7 had not been touched since 1848, the year of political revolu- 
tion on continent and of commercial dislocation eve here. Neverthe- 
less, the talk was that the decline would not stop on this side of 4 cents. 
„Bulls“ sold out and became “bears,” and spinners sold “short,” as if they 
could evolye yarn out of their inner consciousness. The t Was the cre- 
ation of enormous“ bear“ interest. We ted out the danger of this 
course at the time, and we held that even at 4} cents selling short was more 
hazardous than wise, thoggh prices ‘ht temporarily be drivenlower. The 
last one-half cent decline was absolutely unjustified by the facts of the situ- 
ation and was the result of that species of insane panic which onally 
runs riot on Change sometimes in cotton and sometimes in other depart- 


ments of business. 

The new season, meaning from September 1, 1891, opens with lower prices 
than have been witnessed at same date for a generation t, and with stock 
little if any T than at the end of September, 1883, when the rate of con- 
sumption for was 137,000 bales of 400 pounds per week, against the 

bales, In our letter . ago we stated the 


present date of 173, 
world wanted an American crop of 7,500,000. g full supplies to be re- 


ceived from other quarters, but although Egypt sent a bumper crop there 
was a more than counteracting deposit in the shipments from India, and so 
far we can estimate at present the consumption of American cotton during 
the season ending on the 30th instant will not fall short of 7,859,000 bales. 


The same authority, Thomas Ellison, of Liverpool, said a few 
days ago the world would consume this year 8,665,000 bales of 
American cotton. The difference between the world’s consump- 

tion of the American crop of 1890 and 1891 would be 805,518 
bales, while the difference in the crops of these two years will 
be about 345,000 bales. Now, do not these facts, conjoined 
with the estimate of the cotton crop this year of 6,750,000 bales, 
made by Hubbard, Price & Co., of New York, furnish indisputa- 
ble reasons for the restoration of the price of cotton to the point 
of fair compensation to the producers, say 10 cents per pound for 
middling in New York? . 

It is the habit of those who espouse the other side of this ques- 
tion to dogmatically declare that Liverpool absolutely fixes the 
pore of cotton. Therefore the sale of “futures” in New York, 

owever large, and the offerings not taken, however immense, 
can in no wise affect the power of Liverpool. This position is 
not tenable, for, as a matter of fact, the New York future“ 
market this season, with rare exceptions, has led and dictated 
the variations in the Liverpool cotton market. Between Octo- 
ber 1, 1891, and April 1, 1892, New York led and in a large de- 
gree forced a decline in futures for August delivery from 9.81 
to 6.68, as shown by the Financial Chronicle. The | ees of 
actual or spot cotton necessarily wait upon the prices of futures, 


and in obedience to this law of cause and effect cotton this season 
has declined in Memphis, the largest interior market for real 
cotton in the world, from 93 to 63. 

The forced decline caused by the gambling future business has 
cost the South not less than $40,000,000 in the price of last year’s 
cotton crop and untold millions in the value of her cotton lands 


and the rentals of the same. The great bulk of the business of 
the South is intimately and sympathetically connected with cot- 
ton, and in order to complete the true picture of our desolation 
atleast $100,000,000 of unpaid and never to be paid liabilities on 
the part of the Southern iness men, traceable to the prostra- 


tion of the price of cotton, must be added to the amounts al- 


ready enumerated. 

The enemies of this bill also assert that prices of cotton have 
been less variable since the institution of the“ future“ business. 
oe pas) can be successfully controverted by a simple recital 
of facts. 

The champions of the opposition often felicitate themselves 
with yet another declara , Which is worthless as an sargu- 
ment, namely, that the approximation of prices of cotton in 
America and Live l is attributable to future deals in cotton. 
Now, as a matter of fact, if an actual delivery is to be made, as 
asserted by the adyocates of the ‘‘ future” business, the cost of 
transportation and handling the cotton are the only elements 
that ought to enter into this calculation, and increased railroad 
facilities, which mean reduced freight charges, combined with 
swifter and more capacious ocean steamers and cotton compresses 
furnish a ery pee answer to the nearness of prices in the cot- 
ton marts of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill ought to 
of this country from the machinations of these gamblers, and if 
this Con fails in its duty, the people willadd another count 
to their bill of indictment, which will soon have a hearing be- 
fore the most august of all tribunals—the bar of public judgment. 


to protect the producers 


The Columbian Exposition, 
REMARKS 
WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, > 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 19, 1892. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and haying under considera- 
tion the sundry civil bill— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have only a few moments to occupy the at- 
tention of the House. 

It is obvious from the report made to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, founded on the facts laid before the 
subcommittee of that committee, of which Mr. DOCKERY was 
chairman and which visited Chicago and made a full investiga- 
tion into the facts that whether these appropriations in the ag- 
gregats of $5,511,000 specified in the Senate amendments to the 
sundry civil bill be made by Congress or not for the Columbian 
Exposition, ample means will be readily secured for that pur- 
pose by the Chicago corporation. 

The amount inserted by the Senate in this sundry civil appro- 
priation bill for the Columbian ition is $5,511,000, in addi- 
tion to the $412,000 placed by the House on the bill as the bal- 
ance of the $1,500,000 for the United States exhibit, which the 
last Congress, in locating the Fair at Chi , declared by law 
should be the limit“ of the expenditure of the United States 
in promong thatenterprise, the representations from Illinois, 
an y from Chicago, 5 and again clearly as- 
sured Congress that if the Fair was ted at Chicago not a dol- 
lar would be asked from the United States except for the exhibit 
to be made by the several Departments of the Government, for 
which the $1,500,000 was named. 

The question is not whether this Fair shall be embarrassed in 
any way by want of sufficient means. That is not the question. 
The question is, whether this money shall be raised by the great 
Illinois corporation you have recognized at their own request 
to carry on this Fair by the voluntary contributions of money 
by bad ire city of Ch and its wealthy citizens, or whether 
yous impose this $5,511,000 upon the laboring people of this 
country, but few of whom will bə able to witness the great dis- 


play. 
What right have you 5 under the Constitution of the 
United States to apply the money you draw from the people by 
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taxation to support the Government to the embellishment of a 
display common to all countries? Doesthe proposed splendor of 


this tion, a system of splendid displays, first suggested by 
monarchical England (a land of palaces and huts), enlarge your 
constitutional powers? 

What right have you to use the money of your people, drawn 
from their countless industries for the support of Government, 
to give splendor to the res of the nations of their resources 
and power? What millions whom youcompel to bear the burden 
will even witness the display? 

It is nota question of the success of the Fair, because that is 
absolutely assured. It is shown by the report to which I have re- 
ferred that it is only necessary to secure all the millions required 
that the wealthy city of Chicago, which is to reap the enormous 
benefits, shall give priority of payments to the capitalists who 
shall advance the money. The question is, will you take that 
$5,511, 000 out of the earnings of your people, the hard earnings 
of the men, women, and children who labor, or will you leave this 
great enterprise under the oes 5 of the great city and of the 
men of imperial wealth who will be mainly benefited in financial 
advantage by the enterprise and who gave through their repre- 
sentatives to Co the itive assurance on their honor 
that it should not cost the Government a dollar beyond its own 
exhibit? > 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, in view of the rapid and never- 
ceasing burdens you are imposing year after year on 3 
to pause and consider this matter. With every successive op- 
portunity you are increasing the burders on our people. Are 
ge already crying for relief? I appeal to you, gentlemen, 
to allow the contribution of this money to carry on this great 
Exposition, to be made by the voluntary act of those who are 
able to bear the burden and who are to enjoy the enormous prof- 
its of the enterprise, and not impose it as a burden upon the peo- 

e-of the whole country, already oppressed by taxation, mil- 

ions of whom, in poverty, can not participate in this display of 
the splendor of the nations, a splendor which under all condi- 
tions ip peas the impoverishment of the people. 

Will great and brilliant display at Chicago of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Western hemi- 
sphere, with taxation of the poopie and the serimping of the 
homes of labor, well express the grandeur of the event? The 

eatest historian of our country has said that ‘‘when the New 
World was discovered a legend was widely diffused throughout 
the Old, that it concealed a fountain whose ever-flowing waters 
reanimated age and restored it to its prime.“ The legend,” says 
the historian ‘‘ was true, but the youth to bə renewed was the 
youth of society, the life to bloom afresh was the life of the hu- 
man race.” A noble sentiment. 

I appeal to you, gentlemen, not to go backward into the old 
methods of government, taxation of the people to give splendor 
to government. Our fathers thought they had secured a com- 

lete and everlasting departure upon the methods of the Old 
orld taxation for splendor and play Must the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America be dishonored by 
the old methods of monarchies, taxation of the people for dis- 
ps ? Iappealto you, gentlemen, not to imitate the Old World 
n 11 remorseless taxation of labor for the purposes of display. 

Do not go backward into the old ruts. What right have you 
to tax the laboring ple of that portion of the New World 
which, under the order of Providence, is under your charge for 
the hour, in imitation of the arbitrary methods of the Old? If 
you kor ere this burden of millions of dollars upon our people, 
you will simply imitate the example of arbitrary power which 
has filled the Old World with poverty and wretchedness through 
centuries. 

Let this great onepu be carried onin a way becoming this 
great American Republic by voluntary action, not by arbitrary 
taxation, Letmen of ample means who are to enjoy the bene- 
fits furnish these resources, which they unguestionably will do 
unlessyou tax your people for the purpose, as has been suggested 
by the report of your committee to the House, and let the peo- 
ple of this country feel no burdens except such as grow out of 
the necessity of their Government. 

You can not adopt any other course, gentlemen, with safety. 
You can not go back to the old methods of unnecessary taxation 
of the whole people for the purpose of great displays and splen- 
dor to Government. The free spirit of our people will not sub- 
mit to this. The splendor of a republic is expressed in happy 
and prosperous homes, in frugal and honest government, not in 
splendid embelishment supported by taxation. 

When the bill was before the House of Representatives in the 
Forty-fourth Congress to aid the greatest anniversary which up 
this time has occurred in our country, the Centential Celebra- 
tion of the Declaration of the Independence of the United Col- 
onies, the grandest declaration ever issued or perhaps ever can 


be, I spoke against the appropriation of the money of the peo- 
ple for that purpose. I then said: - 


What is the grand idea of this centennial? It is the 3 in spirit and 
in truth of the principle which the Declaration of Independence proclaimed 
to the world, and which the Constitution tallized into form. It is the 
majesty of the psople as the source of all po tical power, and Government 
only a limited agent of the public will for the public good, and the independ- 
ence of the citizen the at center of all. Does increased taxation by act of 
Congress in a matter fully within the scope of individual action comport 
well with this idea? Isa splendid display obtained by taxation a jubilee in 
imitation of the t jubilees of the Hebrews, which proclaimed freedom 
to the captive the removal of burdens from the shoulders of the op- 


We stand upon the verge of two centuries of the Republic; the one recedes 
with its great achievements and leaves the nation in the vigor of its youth; 
the other opens = before us with still greater hopes for us and for the hu- 
man race. The deadly peril to which a republic is exposed is not a hidden 
rock, but standing out fully exposed, 9 and threate „ It is the 
corruption that e ae venality in public affairs, taxation, and ex- 

nditures beyond the wants of government. Its most perilous form 

— ͤ — outside of the strict and severe demands of gov- 
ernmen 

Iimplore this House not to yield to the strong and patriotic motive to 
make this appro: tion, for with a patriotic you contirm and establish a 
å: erous ent. At the end of a h years we are in the main, in 
the institutions of government, without a blemish upon our record. Our 
history for seventy-five of one hun: years the people of this coun- 
try can read without a blush; a hundred years where the public good in the 
main has been the master motive; a hi years of honest government. 

I speak of the administration of governmentexcept in recent years, when 


granas beyond the absolute uirements of Government, and outside of its 
egitimate into which Congress has been betrayed by strong pres- 
sure, have uced their natural and unhappy fruits; and then the nation 


blushed. It is notso much in the amounts that have been involved, but in 
8 to national honor. r 


in its opening momen 
ation of nae 7 the public Treasury for purposes not demanded 

tor The administration of the powers of the 

vernment, 

8 e y ‘ive — — of government frugal! W 

Our 

to be sppeaied to through all the years of the coming . 

Since then millions of money have been appropriated by Con- 
gress for purposes . no relation to the administration of 
our Government, and public discontent has been increased. I 
appeal to you, gentlemen, to restore the policy inaugurated by 
our fathers and faithfully adhered to for nearly three-quarters 
of a century, a policy that firmly limited taxation to the neces- 
sities of Government, frugally and honestly administered. 


Appropriations Reduced 833,529, 291.98. 


REMARKS 


oF 


WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892, 
On the subject of appropriations. 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The appropriations made at this session of 
Congress, including permanent appropriations, show a reduction 
of $33,529,291.98 under the appropriations made at the last ses- 
sion of the last Congres, ora uction equivalent to $100,000 to 
each Congressional district in the Uni States; but for pur- 

of comparison the amount of the river and harbor ill, 
$21,153,618, should be deducted from the appropriations of this 
session, for the reason that no river and harbor bill was passed 
at the lastsession of Congress, against the appropriations of which 
those made at this session should logically be contrasted. With- 
out the river and harbor bill, the appropriations of this session 
are $54,682,909.98 less than the whole appropriations made at the 
second session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

In verification of these and other observations that I will make 
touching the subject of ö I will submit at the con- 
clusion of my remarks a table prepared from the official records, 
showing the statistical history of the appropriation bills of this 
session and the a propriations made at the second and first ses- 
sions of the Fifty-first Congress. By this table it will be seen that 
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the appropriations, annual and permanent, made by the last 
Congress, were as follows: 
Second session: 
Total as stated in official tables 
Add amountestimated by Treasury under in- 
definite items in sundry civil act for pay 
and bounty claims 
Add amount estimated by Treasury as re- 
quired under indefinite appropriation to 


$525, 018, 672. 55 


985, 000. 00 


Metund direntiax rick. 8 15, 227, 000. 00 
OUR AA tienen a cin aw me nets 541, 230, 672. 55 
First session: 
Total as stated in official tables 463, 398, 510. 79 
Add expenditures reported by Treasury un- 
der indefinite items in sundry civil act for 
y and bounty claims 1, 362, 059. 16 


Add expenditures reported by Treasury un- 


der permanent appropriations made dur- 
in t Congress and not included in 
OMGIS tables yen 8 


29, 695, 678. 70 


Total appropriations Fifty-first Congress. 1, 035, 686, 921. 20 


Average appropriations by the Fifty-first 
Congress for each of its two sessious 517, 843, 460. 60 


The total appropriations made at this session amount to $507,- 
701,380.57, including the river and harbor bill, being $33,529,- 
291.98 less than those made at the last session of Congress, and, 
deducting the river and harbor bill, the reduction is $54,682,- 
909.98; and in contrast with the average appropriations for the 
two sessions of the last Congress the reduction is $10,142,080.03. 

The eleven regular bills which make appropriations for the 
essential conduct of the several Departments of the Government 
are grouped in the followingtable [see page 546] to show the to- 
tals of the whole table. 

The noticeable features of this grouping show: 

1. That these bills as passed by the House made a reduction 
2 estimates submitted by the Administration of 827, 883, 

92.16. 

2. That sey were increased by the Senate in the sum of $18,- 
725,681.55; an 

3. That, as they finally became laws, they appropriated $22,- 
095,724.22 less than the estimates; $12,937,613.61 less than as they 
passed the Senate; $26,422,862.10 less than was appropriated for 
the last fiscal ers by the last Congress; $10,712,464.71 less than 
the avoras of the same appropriations made by the last Con- 
gress for the fiscal years 1891 and 1892, and 85,788, 067. 94 more 
than was proposed and deemed sufficient by the House. 

Dedue the sums aes for pensions, including deficiencies 
therefor, from the grand totals given in the table of all appropria- 
tions made at this session and during the last Congress, includ- 

permanents, rivers and harbors, deficiencies, and miscellane- 
ous, the following results are reached: 

The total 5 made at this session would be $353,- 
289,698.57, being 859, 485,626.69 less than the estimates submitted 
by the Administration, including 858,064,950 for rivers and har- 
bors; $13,406,331.33 less than as they passed the Senate, 8 
miscellaneous and permanents as finally charged; 823, 390, 590. 
less than was appropriated by the second session of the last Con- 
gress; 817,387, 181.73 less than was appropriated by the first ses- 
sion of the last Congress; $20,388,886.18 less than the average of 
appropriations for both sessions of the last Congress, and $7,039,- 
18290 more than was proposed by the House, including the mis- 
cellaneous and permanents as finally charged. 

The average annual appropriations made by the last Congress, 
exclusive of pensions and deficiencies therefor, were $373,678,- 
584.75, or a per capita of $5.77 for the average population of the 
country during the fiscal years 1891 and 1892. 

The whole appropriations made during the present session of 
Congress, exclusive of pensions and deficiencies therefor, amount 
to $353,289,698.57, or a per capita of $5.26 for the population as 
it is estimated for the fiscal year 1893, showing a reduction of 
$34,221,000 on a per capita basis for the year under appropria- 
tions made by the Fifty-first Congress. 

The follo appropriations made at this session of Congress, 
or charged under permanent appropriations, are pursuant to re- 
quirements of laws passed during the last Congress: 


or foreign mae = ñ T $390, 290. 00 

For Indian depredation claim 478, 252. 62 

For collecting sugar bounty 230, 890. 00 

For increase of judicial salaries 88, 000. 00 
XXTI—35 


245 
For additional clerks under new pension law $695, 420. 00 
For mint at Philadelphia 620, 500. 00 
For pensions (estimated) 48, 000, 000. 00 
For diplomatic and consular officers’ salaries 25, 000. 00 
For redemption national-bank notes 9, 500, 000, 00 
For expenses Treasury notes -a 125, 000. 00 
8 Wand ds ð x = tee 225, 000. 00 

or repayments to importers 

For debentures or drawbacks | Customs 5, 000, 000. 00 
For bounty on suvar:——-2- 5 6. ass. coco aai 10, 000, 000. 00 
For snag boats, Ohio River 25, 000. 00 
For colleges for agriculture and mechanic arts 833, 000. 00 


Fur the Worlds irt? se osec eo ns 3, 291, 250. 00 


79, 527, 602. 62 

In other words, but for laws enacted during the last Congress 
the appropriations at this session would be $79,527,602.62 loss 
than they are, and they would amount to only $428,173,777.95, 
or $113,056,894.60 less than the appropriations of the last session 
and $56,282,470.70 less than the appropriations of the first ses- 
sion of the last Congress. 

The total appropriations made by the Fiftieth Congress, in- 
cluding the permanent appropriations as originally estimated 
by the Treasury, amounted to $817,963,859.80. 

The total appropriations made by the Fifty-first Congress, in- 
cluding expenditures under indefinite items and under permanent 
appropriations created by that Congress, amounted to $1,035,- 
686,921.20, being an increase of $217,723,061.40, or more than 26 
per cent over the appropriations made by the Fiftieth Congress. 

The total ees at this se:sion of Congress amount to 
$507,701,380.57, be $10,142,039.03, or 2 per cent less than the 
average of appropriations made by the two sessions-of the last 
Congress. 

No new public buildings have been authorized at this session. 

The Fifty-first Congress authorized the construction of 63 new 
public buildings and extended the limit of cost of 16 other build- 
-ngs previously authorized, the whole involving a total expendi- 
ture of $17,046,639.54, a large portion of which had to bs appro- 
priated at this session. 0 

During the present session of Congress, excepting the pro- 
vision for 74 additional schoolteachers, policemen, and firemen 
for the city of Washington, more offices have been abolished 
than created. 

The Fifty-first Congress specifically added net to the salaried 
list of the Government 1,705 new offices, at a total annual cost of 
$2,048,350.82. 

The present Congress, except a nominal increase in the wages 
of those employed in the Life-Saving Service, has reduced more 
salaries than it has increased. 

The Fifty-first Congress specifically increased, net, 1,214 sala- 
ries, at a total annual cost of $247,724.82. 

I almit that the results of the present session of Congress will 
not fully meet the expectations of the Democratic party, but 
these are facts that the country will consider in comparing the 
appropriations of the present session with those of the last Con- 


gress. N 

The last Congress at its two sessions having appropriated, as 
will be seen, $217,723,061.40 more than was appropriated by the 
two sessions of the Fiftieth Congress, this unexampled and start- 
em e rv of public expenditures placed the Government on 
such a basis of profligacy and extravagance that this session en- 
countered obstacles never before known in our history in bring- 
ing the expenditures down to the basis of an honest and efficient 
Government. 

It will be seen by astatement I have already made that the 
legislation of the last Congress directly compelled the present 
session to an increase of the appropriations in bounties, i 
and the like to the amount of 879, 527,602.62. Surely the country 
in common fairness, will consider this extraordinary state of 
things in viewing the results of the present session. 

The items which compose this $79,527,602.62 I have already 
stated. It was impossible at this session to reduce any one of 
those items unless it had poss<ssed the power to repeal laws en- 
acted by the last Congress. Ih addition to this, the profligacy of 
the last Congress—House and Senate—had so sharpened the cu- 
pidity of that great multitude of men who seek to make fortunes 
out of the labor of the people by plundering the public Treasury, 
that combinations were formed by men of high political influence 
in all sections of the Union to carry through measures involving 
large and unnecessary expenditures; and their power has been 
felt in House and Senate. 

The enormous appropriations made by the last Congress have 
not only excited the activity of powerful lobbies sseking to reach 
the Treasury, but have create to an alarming extent, never 
before known in cur history, mercenary motives and venality 
in public affairs, the effects of which will be seen at an early date. 
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Chronological history of appropriation bills, first session of the fA og cord rees; engross; ee and appropriations for fiscal year 1892-93, and appropriations 


$3, 300, 995. 50 $3, 210, 495. 50 210, 495. 50 247, 995. 50 
25, 949, 207. 59 24 197, 899. 82 2.88.85 22.811.888 
2, 138, 466. 14 1, 599, 545, 00 1, 478, 245. 00 1. 710, 045. 00 
5, 602, 125. 17 4, 987, 555. 27 4, 987, 580. 27 5, 733, 690, 27 
9, 386, 607.00 2, 412, 376. 00 2, 412, 376. 00 2, 946, 776. 00 
8, 603, 907. 76 7, 464, 219. 44 7, 437, 269. 44 7, O41, 227. 68 
22, 754, 038, 95 21, €83, 752. 05 21, 683, 752. 05 22, 084, 772. 97 
506, 320. 18 465, 705. 18 396, 665. 18 434, 827. 33 
27, 194, 639. 80 23, 728, 773. 00 23, 476, 773. 09 24, 223, 773. 00 
80, 323, 400. 51 78, 216, 067. $2 78, 586, 837. 92 80, 807, 312. 51 
35, 183, 955. 91 25, 157, 787. 27 22 27 36, 797, 758. 70 
221, 003, 663. 61 93, 266. 5 210, 389, 718. 78 
147, 064, 550. 00 34, 825, 086. 00 46, 737, 350. 00 
h58, 064, 950. 00 21, 975.00 22, 527, ——— 
— J15, 254, 891. 9 14, 761.58 15, 690, 796. 83 
Total.. 441, 388, 055. 00 069. . 
Miscellaneous „ RN eon eet es ESSA E EE E A 
To! 
MORE SS sae . T . ᷣͤ bene stad onsaonweus| sudsicees ansunaceuel ES concen tine 
—— r r 
Fifty-first Congress. 
` Title; Data, Law, 1892-93, | Law, 1891-99, | Law, 180001, 
first session. | second session. | first session. 
BE OTE a DORMU a SS a Se eB EE ep ee as ags, 153. 50 81, 799, 100. 
3 24. 520. 19 24, 206, 471. 
Diplomatic and 88 BEA SR a 1, 656, 925, 00 1, 710, 815. 
District of Columbia b. 5, 597, 125. 17 5, 769, 544. 
i a 3, 774, 803. 00 4, 232, 935. 
ote SAS 16, 386, 284. 86 7, 262, 016. 
Watte aie 22, 027, 674.75 21, 030, 752. 
x 31,41, 654.78 | 42 130,035. 
avy ...-. 
Post-Omi 77, 907, 222. 61 72, 226, 608. 
Sundry civil p J38, 395, 383. 99 931, 100, 341. 
Total 801. 49 198, 910, 007. 
Pension 785. 98, 457, 461. 
River and harbor - 25, 136, 295. 
Deficiencies e SAE RR m38, 617, 448. 
356, 


5 


363, 132, 116. 65 
00| 51381, 324, 131. 70 


494, 456, 248. 65 


OD AREER Py EE A EE 507, 701, 380. 57 


l Average annual appropriations made by the last Congress 


Amount of estimated revenues for fiscal year 1883 ————ꝛ 
Amount of estimated Hostal seventies for Maca) Year IAS « an TA 


S, rtedpßddß [TT. :::...... —. ewes 


aIncludes $889,753.50 for the Weather Bureau, heretofore Ap] poraa for under the War Department in sundry civil act. 
b One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia e by sne: United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1893at 
$103,939.46), which are payable from the revenues of the wa’ 9 
Includes special appropriations for ratifying agreements, 9 — With 22,991,450 payment of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations of Indians; in all, 


#507. 740.75, 
a@This amount includes $1,000,000, appro: Service Day by joint resolution September 29, 1890, for nickel ore or nickel matte for naval purposes. 


e Includes all expenses of the Fable from postal revenues and out of t 0 jury. 
J This amount includes Od estima expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty a 
This amount includes $1 58.16 act —.— rons tures under indefinite appropriations for pay and boun 
No estimate is included in the footings of the “annual estimates ae a —— ov Be for rivers Racker for 1893. The amount that can be 
profitably expended in that fiscal year, as reported by the Chief of E (Book of Estimates, 1893, pages 202-208.) 
i No general river and harbor appro tion act was passed for 1 5 of $1,000,000 for the improvement of the Mississippi River 
was made byi potas resolution approved 3, 1891, and appropriations at 5 5 e to $1,951,200 for the improvement ot certain harbors and rivers were 
included in the sundry civil act, in all for 1892, 2,95 


This amount is a) ximated and includes $2,653,000 for the World's Columbian Exposition. 
This amount includes $7,674,332 for ions for fiscal year 1892. 

This amount includes $29,335,598.34 {or pensions for fiscal year 1891. 

m This amount includes 321,907.35 for pensions for fiscal year 1890. 


n This amount includes 21800000 855 ir refund of direct taxes in addition to the e sum of $500,000 appropriated for that object. 
o This amount includes #1 r procuring farm mo and other statistics; $1,364,000 for ‘aid to agricultural colleges; 81. 300, 000 for Rock Creek 
Park, and 2 4 for additional clerical free! for a other eee STE RE? s a 2 
e amount originally su! Congress by the Secre the Treasury as a o be necessary under permanent specific 
indefinite appropriations, except that to the amount thus submitted for 1891, 8101, 8,453 there is added expenditures under ent a tions 
made subsequent to said estimate as follows: Salaries, diplomatic and consular officers, $27,756.79; redemption national-ba: notes, #23, 50; ex- 


ploma: 
penses Treasury notes, $218,362.60 ; Sonas o aS silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082. 39; and repayment to importers and for debentures 
and drawbacks 1 34,91 15, 285.28; in all, 829,695,978, 


In addition to this, the House of Representatives has had ar- | growth and alarming excess of public expenditures, and especi- 
rayed against itseffortsat ENEE ee, the full force of the Ad- | ally in cutting down appropriations $33,529,291.98 under those 
ministration and of the Senate. of the last session, hae one fairly well, and such, I believe, will 


oe submit, therefore, that the House, in checking this abnormal be the judgmentof all 3 men. And yet ‘itis absolutely 
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certain that the Government would be administered as efficiently, 
and more honestly, if the reduction had been thrice that sum. 

I should add that the Senate has stubbornly resisted every ef- 
for? to reduce expenses, ap „ force extravagance 
at the expense of the labo people, and to throw discredit on 
the House. Had their efforts entirely controlled in the matter of 
appropriations, the sum total would have been $32,407,798.23 
greater than was Pk ap by the House, and $13,456,331.33 more 
than the laws as lly enacted. ’ 

Mr. Speaker, I have deemed it my duty to make this brief and 
plain statement of the appropriations made by the present ses- 
sion and touching the embarrassments which have obstructed 
ory reasonable effort at reform. 

It has been the hope of all men feeling an interest in the wel- 
fare of the people that taxation could be reduced at an early 
day; excassive expenditure of course means a rer fe taxa- 


tion. It is manifestly unimportant as to the form in which your 
taxation is imposed, 
In the countless complications of civilized society, no matter 


in what form taxes are imposed, they rest upon the whole people, 
and mainly upon the labor of the country. Every man, woman, 
and child who works is scrimped in some of the necessaries of 
life by taxation. 

The people cheerfully pay into the Treasury the money neces- 
sary to an efficient and honest administration of the Government, 
but [ think they should meet with fiery indignation lavish tax- 
ation, that is not required in the frugal administration of the 
Government, but which fosters monopoly, creates countless sine- 
cures in public office, and furnishes contracts and jobs involving 
millions of dollars to the favorites of an administration. 

It has always been observed that lavish expenditures by the 
Federal Government set a pernicious example to the State and 
local governments of our country. While it was the boast of 
our fathers, in comparing a republic with monarchy, that mon- 
archy, indifferent to the struggles and woes of the people and 
considering only the strength and splendor of government, mer- 
cilezsly taxed its people to the last penny their labor would bear, 
and while our fathers pointed to the palaces and huts of Europe 
toillustrate the effects of excessive taxation: and while they con- 
tended that a republic, governed by the people, imposed no bur- 
dens except those necessary to uphold government frugally ad- 
ministered, and would not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it had earned,” yet, gentlemen, how rapidly we are ap- 
proaching, if we have not already reached, a state of affairs 
when that proud and patriotic boast of our fathers of the solici- 
tude of a republic for the people can no ongen be expressed ! 

Leaving out of account the taxation which our fathers sup- 
posed would be the only considerable taxation imposed in a re- 
public—the taxation of towns, cities, townships, parishes, coun- 
ties, and States, the bulwarks of local government whereon our 
system is founded, the Federal Government now becomes the 

at and merciless taxing power. Does any reasonable man be- 
ieve that the present rate of taxation can be maintained with- 
out steadily increasing the number of impoverished le? 

Can our people year after year pay into the public Treasury 
by indirect taxation $50),000,000, a sum excee one-third of 
our actual circulating medium, without producing, in the progress 
of time, fatal injury to the Republic? Instead of reducing taxa- 
tion, all men understand that on the basis of $500,000,000 annual 
expenditure, taxation must be increased at the next session of 
Congress, the revenues as estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the present fiscal year being only $455,000,000. 

One motive of the Republican leaders for the profligate appro- 
priations which they inaugurated in the Fifty-first Congress, the 
malign influences of which have confronted the present House, 
was manifestly to justify remorseless taxation. it were true, 
as the champions of excessive taxation and monopoly assert, that 
the foreigners pay the taxes on foreign imports, then with what 
wiihering scorn and contempt should the conduct of officers 
high in the administration of this Government be viewed whc, 
5 in foreign trade, sue the Government to recover back, 
under a decision of the Supreme Court, duties which they had 
paid under a misinterpretation of the tariff law! 

If the foreigner paid the tax on the goods purchased from him 
in a foreign country by an American merchant and importen by 
him into the United States, what right has that American mer- 
chant to recover the duties erroneously paid? And yet every 
year large sums of money are taken from the public Treasury 
through decisions of the Federal courts and paid to American im- 

rters on account of taxes alleged by the Republican party to 
ve been paid by foreign manufacturers. 

There are certainly no intelligent men, not blinded by party 
prejudice or interested in high-tariff monopoly, who deny that 


the consumer Svat! po the duty, and that the burden rests 
abor of the country. I have only referred 


in the main on the 


to this subject of taxation im d on the people because the 
country is now confronted with the fact that the gross extray- 
agance of the leaders of the Republican party will at an early 
date compel an increase of taxation. 

The rapid growth of public expenditures ought to create a 
W AS Sprono rm. Every friend of his country ought to raise 
his voice against it. 

While the Republican party was under the leadership of such 
men as Washburne in the House and Fessenden in the Senate 
there was no profligacyin expenditures. I saw that party enter 
this House. It came in with an imperative demand for retrench- 
ment and reform, although the annual expenditures at that time 
were but little over $60,000,000, and for the first seventy-three 

years of our history the increase in our expenditures had been 
ess than one milliona year. I do not recall an instance of an in- 
crease of a salary of acivilian during the war except that of Gen. 
8 Treasurer of the United States. Indeed, my e e 
Orth, introduced a resolution in the House during that period, 
and it was adopted, against any increase of of persons em- 
ployed in the civil departments of the Government. 

As late as the Forty-third Congress, when a great mass of real 
war debts was coming down onthe Treasury, the interest on the 
war debt being a very large sum, the whole appropriations au- 
thorized in the two sessions, including permanent appropriations, 
were $653,794,991.21. The Democratic party controlled the House 
in the Forty-fourth Congress, and the entire appropriations, an- 
nual and permanent, for the two sessions, were $595,597 832.28. 

The Republicans did not recover control of the House again 
until the Forty-seventh Congress, which ran up the appropria- 
tions to $777,435,948.54, as against $727,537,684.22 appropriated 
a the Forty-sixth Congress, an increase of, nearly $50,000,000. 

he Republican party was not again in control of the House 
until the Fifty-first Congress, and that Congress, as previously 
stated, made appropriations in excess of its predecessor, the 
Fiftieth Congress, by 8217, 723,061.40. There is no approsoh to 
this profligacy in our history. Was not the storm of public in- 
dignation that arose such as a free people would naturally ex- 
press? 

No party has ever undergone so complete a revolution as the 
Republican party within acomparatively short period. Under its 
old leaders it demanded and maintained frugal government, con- 
sidering the fact tha} a costly war was under prosecution, and 
2 the profligate grants— firmly but unsuccessfully re- 
sisted by Washburne and other leaders—of the public domain to 
corporations. The early record of that party shows a patriotic 
love for honest government. 

That Bowe under its new leaders, however, has treated the 
public Treasury as a slush fund,” and it has taxed the people 
with an utter disregard of theirwelfare. It is a very significant 
fact that, since the period of the old leaders, that party has 
never been permit to control this House but two terms, and 
in each instance, after the first session, has been driven from 
power by an indignant people. 

There is no excuse for the enormous increase in our expendi- 
tures except that for the pension roll. There is a striking dif- 
ference between money paid for pensions and a large portion of 
our other expenditures. Money paid to pensioners for military 
service is distributed in small sums, widely diffused, to men, 
women, and children; it aids in diffusing, not centralizing the 
wealth of the country. A partof the balance is necessary forthe 
current expenses of the Government, leaving, however, a large 
portion of the pou money to be squandered in jobs, contracts, 
and sinecures in ofie. 

It is the ultimate effect of profligate expenditures that is 
mainly to be dreaded. A young and vigorous people, with the 
vast resources of our country, can endure oppressive taxation for 
many years. But yet it necessarily widens the chasm between 
the rich and the poor, increases the wealth of the one class, and 
adds to the number, wretchedness, and poverty of the other. 
This is greatly to be deplored; but the overwhelming evil of ex- 
cessive taxation is that it engenders excessive expenditu 
corrupting the very fountains of the law, and creating venal an 
mercenary motives in every avenue and department of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The deadliest blow that can be aimed at the heart of this Re- 
ponte isthe lavish expenditure of the money of the people. Be- 
ore its corrupting power every bulwark erected by our fathers 
in support of liberty will crumble. But I have an abiding faith 
in the people, and feel assured they will not long continue in 
power the Republican party, which under its new leaders has 
never enjoyed complete control of the Government since the 
days of the old leaders, who organized the party, without receiv- 
ing at the earliest moment, at the hands of the people, a sharp 
and indignant condemnation. > 
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The Failures of the Present Session—The Homestead Lockout— 
A Year of the McKinley Bill. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES BUCHANAN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 5, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 8033) to reduce the duty on tin plate, terne plate and tag- 
gers tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of section 1 of an actentitled An act 
to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes“ 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The present session of this House began under 
peculiar circumstances. The House contained on the day of its 
meeting 234 Democrats, 88 Republicans, and 8 Alliance men, the 
latter ready on almost all questions to vote with the Democrats. 

This great majority came together pledged by all its profes- 
sions on the stump, by all its promises in its platforms, by all its 
war-cries in the campaign to do certain things. It had told the 
country that the McKinley tariff law was an outrage; that the 
rates needed thorough revision and reduction all along the line; 
that the currency of the country was insufficient in volume; that 
bounties on sugar-growing were unconstitutional and should be 
instantly repealed; that ocean-mail pay was asteal; that the De- 
partments of the Government were honeycombed with corrup- 
tion and reeking with fraud; that the Reed“ Congress had 
been most reckless and extravagant in expenditure, and that 
the duty of this new Congress was to move at once and with all 
its great power against all these abuses and wrongs. 

The majority came here with a mission in its pocket. It ex- 
claimed in season and out that the people had given it that mis- 
sion. If its claim was true, no excuse that the Senate might not 
sodperate could absolve it from the performance of its duty. 
By the Constitution all revenue bills must originate in the House, 
and the Senate would bə powerless until the House first acted. 

The session is now near its close, and it is our duty to review 
its work and see how these pledges have been kept. First, it 
will be well to call attention to the remarkably 


SLOW MANNER IN WHICH THE HOUSE GOT TO WORK. 


I compile from the RECORD: > 

December 7, 1891. Session lasted thirty minutes. 

December 8. Session lasted three hours and thirty minutes. 
Officers were elected. Twelve members were absent or did not 
vote. 

December 9. Session lasted two hours and fifteen minutes. 
Message was read. 

December 10. No session. 

December 11. No session, 

December 12. Session lasted five minutes, 

December 14. No session. 

December 15. No session. 

December 16. Session lasted fourteen minutes. 

December 17. No session. = 

mber 18. No session. 

December 19. Session lasted thirty-seven minutes. 

December 21. No session. 

December 22. No session. i 

December 23.. Session lasted thirty-seven minutes; adjourned 
until January 5, 1892. 

This makes a total of seven hours and forty-eight minutes the 
House was in session the first month of its existence, and with 
practically no work whatever done. 

The vice of absenteeism has prevailed to an extent far beyond 
anything heretofore known. rely have the Democrats, with 
their large majority, been able to muster a quorum of their own. 


THERE HAS BEEN NO EFFORT TO REPEAL THE M’KINLEY BILL. ; 


The sole effort of this House to lessen the burdens of taxation 
they told the ple they were unnecessarily bearing has been 
directed to a change in some 6 items out of the 3,500 embraced in 
the tariff law. The great body of the law has not been attacked 
atall. Either the charges made ere the McKinley bill were 
false or this House has signally failed in its duty to the people. 
The items attacked are: 

FIRST, WOOL. 

An exclusively a, appease product. 
free list, and to make a corresponding reduction in woolens, has 

d the House. This bill is so framed as to deprive the 
armer who produces the wool of all protection, and to leave the 
woolen manufacturer as much relative protection as ever. It is 


A bill to put this on the 


simply a bid for the New England vote against the farmers of 
the Middle and Western States. 


SECOND, TIN PLATE. 


Under the old law the black shest before coating bore ahigher 
tariff rate than was borne by the same sheet after being coated 
with tin. Of course,no tin plate could under these conditions be 
made here. The McKinley bill remedied this, and raised the 
rate upon tinned plates above the rate upon untinned, thus en- 
couraging the production of tinned plates here. But it also pro- 
vided that on and after October 1, 1897, the duty on tin plates 
shall cease altogether, and they shall come in free, unless the 
manufacture here shall in the mean time grow to an extent 
equal to one-third the amount imported. In other words, that 
law gives our people a chance to establish the manufacture here. 
If they do, the protection stays on. If they do not, and we must 
still import tin plate, the duty being useless for protective pur- 

es, is taken off and tin plate goes on the free list. 

The bill passed by the House do2s not put tin plate on the free 
list, but retains a duty which does not protect, and consequently 
would leave us as we were before, at the mercy of foreign pro- 
ducers with no competition here and the duty paid entire’ a 
useless burden upon us. With no competition here the foreign 
producer would do as he always does when he has a clear field, 
add the duty to the price, and the consumer would pay it. 


THIRD, BINDING-TWINE. 


The old law imposed a duty of 24 to 3+ cents per pound on 
binding-twine. The McKinley bill reduced this to seven-tenths 
cents per pound. The House has passed a bill putting it on the 
free list. Were this to become a law it would leave the foreign 
trust (because, as Mr. Blaine has said,“ Frea-trade England is 
plastered all over with trusts,” and the cordage trust is only one 
of them) a free field here for its picking. 


FOURTH, COTTON-TIES, 


Cotton-ties are lengths of hoop iron, turned at the ends and 
provided with abuckle. Theold law imposed a rate of one-fourth 
cent per pound advance over the rate on the hoop iron from 
which the ties are made. The McKinley law reduced this ad- 
vance to one-fifth cent. Thecotton interest, always loudest in its 
cries against“ sectional and class legislation,“ caused this House 
to pass a bill imposing a less rate upon cotton ties (specifically 
naming them) than is im on the iron from which they are 
made. As I pointed out in the debate, the bill leaves the hoop 
on the washerwoman's tub at a higher rate than that on the ties 
which bind the planter's cotton. This is“ sectional” and class” 
to the last degree. 

FIFTH, SILVER-LEAD ORES 


The silver ores of the Rocky Mountain States are rich in lead. 
So are the ores of Mexico. Silver ore is on the free list, and has 
been for years. Lead ore is dutiable. Under the old lay lead 
in silver ores coming into this country paid no duty if the value 
of the silver in the ore exczeded the value of the lead. It was 
then classed as silver ore. As an ounce of silver is worth many 
ounces of lead, it followed that lead got in free in silver ores 
which contained much more in volume of lead than of silver. 
As all other lead paid a duty, the McKinley. bill provided that 
the lead in the silver ores should pay duty upon its actual 
amount, leaving the silver free as before. This was simply just. 
If lead is to pay a duty, there is no reason why it should esca 
if found in some particular kind of rock, and pay if found in 
some other kind. This House, at the request of a few large 
corporations owning smelters running on Mexican ores, has 
passed a bill repealing this provision in the McKinley law, If 
this is not “class” legislation I do not know the meaning of the 
term. 

SIXTH, WEARING APPAREL. 

The old law permitted persons arriving in this country to 
bring in, duty free, their wearing apparel in actual use, and 
other personal effects (not merchandise), professional books, im- 
plements, instruments, and tools of trade, occupation, or employ- 
ment, not to ba imported for use in any manufacturing establish- 
ment or for sale. No limit to the total value was fixed. The 
McKinley bill further guarded this by adding the further re- 
striction that the articles must be actually in use and necessary 
and appropriate for the use of such persons for the purposes of 
their journey and present comfort and convenience, and not in- 
tended for other persons or for sale. The House has passed a 
bill limiting this to articles not to exceed the aggregate value 
of $100. Of course, if it be true, as contended by the free trader, 
that the tariff is a tax,” here is more taxation. At any rate it 
is beyond question that this bill increases the tariff instead of 
. it. 

This finishes all the session has seen in the way of repealing 
our “‘enormous tariff taxation.” As already remarked, that cry 


was false or the House has wretchedly failed in its duty to the 
people. The fact is, the Treasury returns show that in actual 
operation the much-abused McKinley bill has lowered rates, re- 
duced the revenue, and admitted free of any duty whatever more 
than 55 per cent of the totalimports. The failure of the House 
to further act is a confession t the Democratic majority in 
the House has not brains enough to improve that law. 
THE BOUNTY ON SUGAR-GROWING HAS NOT BEEN REPEALED, 
and no serious effort has been made to even touch that subject. 
We are warranted, therefore, in believing that all the campaign 
rant over this matter was simply rant, with no serious purpose 
behind it. It was felt at the time the McKinley law was passed 
that as we had been trying for overacentury tosupply our wants 
with cane s , and the limitations of soil and climate had 
proved to be such that we could see no way of ultimate success, 
and Germany had demonstrated the success in other soils and 
other climates of the sugar beet, it was worth our while by of- 
fering a bounty for a limited time on the production of sugar. 
Under this experiment the production of beet sugar has in- 
creased as follows: 


State. 1890-91. | 1891-"92. 
Pounds. | Pounds. 
7,121,777 | 8,175, 528 
850, 2, 734, 500 
1,034, (0) 


This bounty expires July 1, 1895, and it is to b2 hoped that by 
that time many of our acres now devoted to the production of a 
lus of wheat and corn will be turned to the supplying of our 
deficiency in the production of sugar. j 
THE TRUST IN REFINED SUGARS HAS NOT BEEN TOUCHED. 

It now owns or controls every important refinery in the coun- 
try, and every consumer of sugar is at its mercy. The Have- 
meyers, the main owners of this trust, are active Democrats and 
contributed to the election of Mr. Cleveland. They are not 
molested. They are not even investigated. The only disturb- 
ance they have suffered has been atthe hands of the Republican 
Department of Justice, which has sought to enforce against the 
trust the provisions of the antitrust law. But this has beeu 
done without any coöperation by the House save a call upon the 
Attorney-General for information as to the institution of the 
suits, followed by a reduction in the appropriations for his De- 

ent. It will not do tocharge inaction on the Senate. All 
ills affecting revenue must originate in the House, and no bill 
has been sent by this House to the Senate affecting this trust. 
The charge made this summer by the Philadelphia Press, and 
repeated since by that journal, that this trust has agreed to con- 
tribute this year $250,000 to the Democratic campaign fund, and 
which does not seem to have been denied, may not be true, but 
one thing is true, the trust can well afford to contribute more 
than that sum. 
No measure whatever affecting the 
7 CURRENCY 
has Had it not been for the sound financial sense of the 
Republican minority and their patriotic devotion to duty rather 
than the achievement of @ temporary partisan advantage by let- 
ting the Democratic majority hang itself (and the country with 
it), a bill permitting the silver-mine owners, the holders of old 
silver teapots or foreign coin, to take 67 cents’ worth of silver to 
the mint, and to receive for it a legal-tender one-dollar United 
States Treasury note, would have passed the House. 
Upon the Bland bill, March 24, 1892, the vote stood: 


ee nner ew E eb aeeee 
Republicans for 
Demoorats acainst: f2s0. eso Se eer ease causes 81 
Republicuds: against. TV?'⅛k ! 8 67 
148 
e ee eee oan bene ne a eee eae 130 
Penocrkw agaitist.< 2 x Nao 81 
Democratic majority for 49 
Republicans for <2 ss Sees cea a E 11 
Republicans: again oes ances 67 
Republican majority against .. — 56 


Upon the Stewart bill, July 13, the vote stood: 
Democrats fo 


Republicans for 9 
126 
De . ß ene ence 94 
Republik ence ance aae 60 
154 
Democrats {OP AAA 2 ee ĩð eee A: 
Demnorate-apaingy ——— n AEE 


Democratic majority for 


L oe on ocd ak osu ake sdpecnek 
Republicshsagainst: ots uF os sacs te CS eects 


Republican majority against 


This vote shows more clearly than words can the unreliable 
character of the Democratic majority here when dealing with 
financial questions. The small Republican minority had tosave 
the Democracy from itself. Even as it was, this miserable fraud 
masquerading as a free-coinage measure would have recived 
Democratic votes enough to have passed it had it not been for 
the frantic appeals of some of the Cleveland leaders not to per- 
mit the party to commit hara-kiri before the Presidential elec- 

on. 

No bill to repeal the 

SUBSIDY ACT, SO CALLED, 
has been brought forward. One has been reported, but no ef- 
fort has been made to have it even considered. With a two- 
thirds vote in the House it could have been passed on any ‘‘ sus- 
e day,“ but it has not been, and the bill slumbers peace- 
ully upon the Calendar. Of course we can only conclude that 
the act must have meritor the effort to repeal it would have 
been seriously made. i 
The alleged corruption and 
FRAUDS IN THE DEPARTMENTS 
were to be investigated-and exposed. Perhaps half a dozen in- 
vestigations have been ordered. Testimony has been taken, 
and three or four reports have been made. no instance has 
one cent been found to have gone astray. But one of these re- 
ports has been brought up for consideration and in that instance 
a short debate sufficed to convince even a partisan majority that 
there was nothing in it and it was dropped at the first oppor- 
tunity. When it is remembered that a report of an investigat- 
ing committee, with leave to report at any time, is a privileged 
matter, and the report can be en up for action at once, it will 
be seen that there must have been nothing found worthy of dis- 
cussion, or that again the House failed in its duty. á 

These investigations have develo no corruption on the part 
of any Government official, no stealing, no raul, and, except in 
one case, no charge of misconduct, and, as stated, that was suf- 
fered to drop as soon as the House had a chance to understand 
the testimony. 3 

It is a little curious that while these committees were raking 
the Departments with a fine-tooth comb the House thought it 
necessary to appoint a committee to investigate the House its21f, 
and was furnished a certificate of character by a majority of that 
committee just about the time it discovered it had found noth- 
ing elsewhere. 

he charges of reckless extravagance brought sooften against 


the so-called 


BILLION-DOLLAR CONGRESS 


have suddenly ceased. Itis probable they have ceased forever. 
The reason is plain. This, too, has proved to te a billion-dollar 
Congress House. With the pacage of the sundry civil bill 
through the House we have full data for calculating the complete 
total of the appropriation billsas they left the House. Some of 
these bills carry hidden contracts, authorizing expenditures not 
specifically named in the bills, and of course not appearing in 
the sums total. Notably is this the case in the river and harbor 
bill. Lfind that these appropriation bills as they have left this 
House this session aggregate a sum total exceeding by $21,885,- 
820.20 the appropriations of the corresponding session of the 
much-ab ‘billion-dollar Congress.” If that Congress was 
extravagant this has been $21,385,820 more so. It will not doto 
say that the Senate is responsible for this increas», as I have 
en in each instance the totals of the bills as they left the 
House and before they reached the Senate, and stripped of the 
permanent and indefinite appropriations, which can not bə accu- 
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rately foretold, and leaving in each case only the definite, actual 
cash voted. The exact figures are: 

First session Fifty-tirst Congress 
First session Fifty-second Congress 


$341, 847, 212. 87 
363, 733, 033. 67 


Excess this session 21, 885, 820. 80 


In addition to this should be added an inevitable deficiency in 
the amount included for the payment of pensions. The House, 
in the face of the fact that the operation of the disability bill is 
increasing the pension roll, deliberately appropriated $8,064,051 
less for pensions than was given last year, and $12,239,484 less 
than the%stimates of actual requirement. The Senate saved the 

nsioners by putting about this amount additional im the bill. 
Had the House merely given for this purpose what was given 
and required last year, this $8,064,051, added to the excess of $21,- 
885,820.80, would aggregate the sum of $29,949,871.80 excess for 
this session over the corresponding session of the last Congress. 


I know that statements other than this have been and will be 


put out, but to one accustomed to dealing with Treasury figures 
and methods of keeping accounts it will be apparent in every 
case that they include matters which have no place in them. 
Take one instance. June 30, 1892, Mr. HOLMAN gave us what 
purported to be a statement of the appropriations of the last 
Congress. In that statement he charged that Congress with the 
sum of $23,553,298.50 for the redemption of national-bank notes. 
The fact is, thisis in no sense an appropriation nor an expendi- 
‘ture. These bank notes are redeemed out of a fund provided 
for that purpose by the banks themselves, and simply held by 
the Government as a trust fund. It is a simple substitution of 
one note for another by the Treasury as a trustee, and leaves 
the Treasury not one cent richer nor one cent poorer. Again, 
the annual appropriations (an annual appropriation is a direc- 
tion by a permanent, continuing statute to expend money for a 
certain purpose without a definite sum being voted each year) 
for the year 1891-92 the 33 gives as 8122, 486, 808, and 
straightway charges the last Congress with the whole amount 
of thatitem. The fact is that he takes the estimate and not the 
fact. The estimate in the Book of Estimates is that sum, but 
the expenditure was not. The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shows that the expenditures under this head were only 
$103,687,247.11, leaving anerror in the gentleman's statement of 
$18,799,560.89. As well might we charge the whole Book of Es- 
timates up to this Co 3 

For these reasons, I have in the comparison I have made of 
the money voted by this House with the amount voted by the 
corresponding session of the last House laid aside all but the 
actual money grants, but I have in each instance given every 
one of those. 

Brethren, these are yoursinsof omission and of commission. 
As we contemplate them we are led inevitably to the conclusion 
that— : 

First. The House has proved false to its trust, or 

Second. That the campaign cries on which it rode into power 
were false. 

THE HOMESTEAD LOCKOUT. 

Mr. Speaker, the Homestead riot came like a welcome friend 
to the Democratic politician of the smaller and more despicable 
class. While the whole country stood aghast at the violence 
and bloodshed, coming so suddenly upon a of law and order 
like a bolt from the clearest sky, he danced with delight upon 
the new-made graves, he howled with demoniac glee at the 
awful scene, and sought, like a hyena, amid the desolated 
homesfor opportunities to belie the truth in behalf of his parti- 
san 8 

The cago Herald shrieked: 

Slavery had its Legree; protection has its Fricks. 

The San Francisco Star said: 


Tue reason this war is not to be etted is that it has illustrated to 
the people, better than anything else co the ** beauties of protection.” It 
has shown that in an industry ging ees by duties ranging from 40 to 150 per 
cent the manufacturers reap all the benefit; that wages of labor, instead of 

being raised, as was pro :haye been thrice reduced, until they are now 
below the starvation point. 


In fact this was not confined to this class of politicians. Even 
Grover Cleveland, once President of the United States, and again 
in nomination for that high office in his speech at Madison 


Square, accepting that nomination, so far forgot himself as to 


say: 
Scenes are enacted in the very anng place of high protection that mock 
the hopes of toil. and demonstrate the falsity that protection is a boon to 


Sir, this whole matter has been investigated by the Judiciar 
Committee of this House, and I have here a of the testi- 
mony taken by that committee at Homestead. t committee 
is regarded as able, fair, impartial, aad but little swayed by par- 
tisanship in its findings. It is composed largely of men who 


have served heretofore in judicial position, and who have ac- 
quired the judicial habit of investigation and conclusion. 

The testimony beyond controversy shows: 

First. That the products of the Homestead mills are those on 
which the McKinley bill either reduced the rates or failed toin- 
crease them. 

Second. That by improved processes and methods the output 
of steel has been greatly increased in recent years. 

Third. That such increase in the output has greatly reduced 
the price of the product to the consumer. 

Fourth. That of the twelve works operated by the Carnegie 
Company, N about 13,000 men, only one, the Home- 
stead, has locked out its men. 

Fifth. That of the 3,800 workmen at Homestead only a small 
number, variously stated by different witnesses, as they estimate 
the probable effect of the new sliding scale on wages, and be- 
lieved to be not less than 325 nor greatly above that figure, were 
at all affected by the proposed changes. 

Sixth. That the wages paid under the old scale ran from 
$278.50 paid H. McCrovy, a roller, for twenty-two days’ work in 
May last ($12.65 per day), to $1.40 paid James Torgasge, a laborer, 
for one day’s work in that month. 

Seventh. That many of the workmen at Homestead own their 
hs homes, bought with their savings, and live in comfort and 
plenty. 

Eighth. The testimony as to wages paid and the extent of 
the proposed reductions, taking the lowest possible earnings 
under the new scale as figured out by the witnesses offered by 
the workmen themselves, show rates more than double the rates 
92755 in Europe for similar labor, much of it working longer 

ours. 

Ninth. That the assertion of Mr. Cleveland has not even the 
shadow of truth to support it. 

I will take these points in their order. 

First. As to tariff rates, I have gone carefully over the testi- 
mony to learn the nature of the products of the Homestead mill. 
I have gone carefully over the McKinley bill, compared the rates 
it gives on these products with the rates under the old law, and 
have constructed this table, showing: 

1. Paragraph in the new law where the rate is given: 

2. Name of product; 

3. Old rate thereon; and 

4. New rate thereon. 


Para- 


graph. Product. Old rate. New rate. 
137 bie yy girders, channel an- | I cts. per lb .. .9 ct. per Ib. 
ete. 
138 tes, value 1 cent or less . 1} ets. per 1d et. per Ib. 
Value above 1 cent and | I} cts. per 1b 65 cent per lb. 
not over 1.4 cents. 
Value above 1.4 cents and | 1} cts. per Ib ict. per Ib. 
not above 2 cents per Ib. 
Value apoye Tana not over 1} cts. per 1 1.1 cts. per lb. 
cents. 
146 | Billets, value 1 cent or less. 45 per cent 4 ct. per Ib. 
Above 1 cent and not over | 45 per cent et. per Ib. 
1.4 cents per Ib, 
bove 1.4 cents and not 45 per cent..._...| .8 cts. per Ib. 
above I. S cents per Ib. 
141 | Ras. e per ton. .6 cts. per Ib. 
147 Wire rods a 6 -6 ets. per 1b. 
181 | Splice bars —11 Per Io I ct. per Ib. 
136 | Round iron... -<| 1.2 cts. per Ib. . . I. I cts. per Ib. 
135 | Round iron, not less than 3 | I ct. per lo... .9 cts. per Ib 
inches diameter, 
P peeps f ct. per 1b cts. per 1b. 
136 | Bar iron, not elsewhere pro- | 1.2 cts. per lb .. . I. I cts. per Ib. 
vided for. 
OL Bq eles Dem ae a ee eee 9 


| 
There are a number of sizes and kinds of wire. The average reduction 


‘| is about one-quarter cent per po’ 


It should be added that the rate on plate advances with the 
greater value, but the value included in the above table, it is 
believed, covers the highest value of the output. The table of 
present prices, which I will give when I reach my third point, es- 
tablishes that. 

Second. As to increased output. The output of Bessemer 
steel ingots, in net tons of 2,000 pounds each, in this country from 
1874 is shown to have been— 


Third. As to price. The testimony on this point I have thrown 
into tabular form. as follows: It shows the prices of the various 
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products July 1, 1889, and July 1, 1892, with the percentage of 
reduction in price. 


Fourth. There is absolutely no dispute whatever as to the 
difficulties being confined to the Homestead mills, or mill. The 
strike later at Duquesne was a “ sympathy” strike purely. 

Fifth. There is some difference between the witnesses as to 
the number affected at Homestead, but no one claims that all 
were affected. On pages 5 to 18 are given the individual names 
of the men affected, and these do not exceed much, if any, 325 in 
number. The difference asto number arises from different views 
as to the actual effect of someof the proposed changes. Allagree 
that the laborers and lowest paid men were not reduced at all. 

Sixth. As to wages. The pages just mentioned give the ac- 
tual pay roll of the mill for the month of May last, the name of 
each workman, his occupation, the number of hours and days he 
worked, and the wages actually paid him. This amount is in 
each case net cash. No workman had to pay anything out of 
the sum paid him for any helpers. The roll contains over 3,500 
names, and to condense as much as possible I take a fair average 
example from each department in the 119-inch mill. The time 
is eight hours each. 
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This does not include the clerks and timekeepers in the office 
and shipping departments. The claim of the owners is that 
none of the names below that of L. Bost (as it stands in this list) 
are affected by the proposed changes. The men claim that some 
others are affected. As already explained it is difficult for one 
not fully versed in the working of the sliding scale and the 
probability of producing increased tonnage by improved ma- 
chinery to determine this point with accuracy. 

Hugh O'Donnell, one of the advisory committes and who has 
taken a somewhat prominent part in the matter, drew $199.10 
for 23 days’ work as heater. s 

The workmen claim that May was an exceptionally good 
month, and above the average was earned. George F. Rylands, 
a workman,was sworn and produced tables showing the average 
earned in the 119-inch mill for the past twenty-three months. 
He gives the following testimony; I quote literally: 


` 


Q. Just give the average rate per day for the twenty-three months. 

A. Well, the roller, $7.60 Es 7; e screw-down, $6.23; first shearman, 

.04; second shearman, $1.61; tableman, $5.40; heaters, two heaters per turn, 
$5.96; hookers, two to a turn, 84.61; heaters’ hel „two also, $4.07; first 


Sweeper 8.25; second sweeper, $2.98; first aOR, 19; second leader, 83.93; 
eac 


a aus = rs, ten in number, — 
eir average wages per day? 
A. Yes, sir; for twenty-three months. 
Q. For fa bore Haba months prior to the last day of June? 
A. Yes, sir; for the days they worked. 


This work is on the eight-hour basis. As to the amount of the 
3 reduction, I have said enough to indicate that the ac- 
tual amount of reduction can only be ascertained by actual ex- 
periment. Thus, the owners claim that by having plates partly 
rolled in another mill the rollers who are paid by tonnage can 
now turn out a much larger amount of tonnage with the same or 
less labor than before. The men deny this and say that this 
entails on them increased watchfulness and care. Again, the 
owners claim that by improved machinery the output will be en- 
larged with no more labor, and that as this machinery costs the 
owners heavily and enables the men to turn out more work with 
less labor, and as the scale when signed is to last for three years, 
the men should share with the owners the advantage of the more 
efficient machinery. The men say that this machiaery has not 
yet been put in, and they have nothing to assure them that when 
put in it will enable them to turn out such increased tonnage. 

Another element of uncertainty exists in the sliding scale. 
By the old scale the pay of the men went up or down with the 
price of steel billets. If billets rose in price the pay of the men 
was calculated accordingly. If the price went down so also the 
pay went down, with the exception that when the minimum cf 
$25 per ton in price of billets was reached the reduction in 
stopped at that point. Thus, with billetsselling at $20 per ton 
the men would receive as much as if billets sold at $25. The 
scale went up indefinitely. Billets have been sold within the past 
year as low as $23 per ton, and the company reduced the basis 
to $22as a minimum, but 8 agreed to give at 823 basis. 
It will be seen that if the price of billets stays down at $23 this 
would be a material reduction for the men, while if it goes up 
to $25 or $26 there would be no reduction in fact by the adoption 
of a lower minimum. Remembering these contingencies, let us 
now inquire what the parties in interest and best able to judge 
of the probabilities say as to the reduction. 

Hugh O'Donnell, says: 

Q. Well, in to this proposition, do you know what effect it would 
have if acce on your wages! 

A. In to my wages, I am one of the high-priced people, My wages 
were not reduced. 

Q. They would not have been reduced? 

A. They would if the $22 minimum should obtain, then it would be affected 
3 it would go to #23 or $24 only and $22 was the minim 
now would that affect you? z r 
3 It would not affect me very much, a very small percentage of reduc- 


on. 
Q Five or 6 per cent, about that? 
A, About 6. 

Q. One-third of 12 would be 4 per cent? 
A. Yes, sir; 4 per cent. 


William Weihe, the president of the association of the work- 
men, testifies: 


85 You heard Mr. Frick's testimony, in which he estimates the average 
ea s 15 per cent? 


es, sir. 
Q. Whatdo you say to that? 
A. The information I received from the men, who had calculated it, was 


that it would run 18 per cent. 

Q. Youdid not calculate it yourself? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Frick places it at 15 per cent in tonnage rates, with a 
further 3.07 per cent in the sliding scale 

Seventh. to ownership of homes and tlie condition of the 


workmen, Hugh O'Donnell testifies: 


Q. You said awhile ago that you were one of the hizh-priced men. About 
what is the average wages you earned under the oll schedule $ F 


A. I think about 8144 a month on an average. That is the average price 
paid for that class of work. 


Q. Doa large per cent of those workmen own their own homes? 
A. Yes, sir. 


A, ; inj 
Q. Aside from that there is no extreme poverty? 
A. No; not to my knowledge. 


The fact further a 
workmen had $140, 
per cent interest. 

In this connection the followi 
the admission to bail of some of 
of interest: 


At a motion from the clerk of court both men held up their right hand and 
nded to the usual form of oath. Then District-Attorney mee Bur- 

leigh, who had been conversing with Judge in a low tone, turned to 
the two steel workers from Homestead, for such they were, and began a brief 
cross-examination. The man in the alpaca coat and with the scars on his 
head was first taken in hand: 

What is your name?” asked District-Attorney Burleigh. 

„Owen Murphy, sir.” 

**Where do you reside?” 

“In Homestead.” 

“How much real estate do you own, Mr. Murphy?” 

„Well, sir, I own a house of fourteen rooms with a lot 60 by 140 feet in 
Homestead,” 

What is its value?“ 

Ten thousand dollars.“ 


3 against it, any judgments or mortgages?" 
“No, sir.’ 
„Own any other property?” 

“ Yes, sir;” and then Mr. Owen Murphy, mill worker, proceeded to desig- 
nate seven other pieces of real estate which he held in fee simple and free of 
allincumbrance in the borough of Homestead, the aggregate value of which 


was $15,000. 

Capt. O. C. Coon, a mill worker, the fine-looking man, who stood at the bar 
with Owen Murphy, was questioned 
that he confessed to the ownership of 810, 000 worth of real estate. 

These two men offered themselyes as securities for Burgess McLuckie, and 
ae their statements Judge Magee said simply, “The bail is ac- 
cep! 

And the correspondent of the New York World wrote to his 
paper as follows: 

When O'Donnell married six years ago he had only a few dollars. Now 
he has a house and lot as pretty and inviting as any one would care to live 
in. It is worth more than $3,000, and is all Sg for. It is delightfully fur- 
nished, The parlor is a cool, cosy room e Brussels carpet is of a pretty 
figure, and there are beautiful pictures on the walls. In the corner is a book- 
case with a little desk. There are good books in that case—histories, stand- 
ard novels, and economic works. You will find these in the houses of nearly 
all the skilled workmen. Thereisan “Encyclopedia Britannica” in the case. 
man in the town seems to have subscribed for the bi 

in the room, too. The other rooms are 
lightfully as the parlor. 


This is as it should be. It is of far more advantage to the 
State, and to humanity, that the 3,800 workmen at Homestead 
should own the modest but comfortable homes which $2,000 will 

urchase there for each, than that Mr. Carnegie should add that 
7,600,000 to the millions he already has. The work these men 
do is hard and exhausting—some of it positively dangerous—and 
he would be less than a man who would see them ill paid for 
their toil. I believe in protection, and have voted for it because 
it benefits the workingman. I donot care for capital. That can 
take care of itself. At the worst it will not starve. But labor 
here has been protected, and should be. Homestead has been 
inted out as an example that labor does not get the protection 
tended forit. I have been conducting this inquiry for the pur- 
pose, not of showing that labor there has been overpaid, but of 
ascertaining the truth or falsity of the charge that these work- 
men have received none of the benefits of the protection voted 
them. 85 5 result will be made more clear when we consider the 
next point. 

5 th. The wages at Homestead, even at the reduction of- 
fered, taking the amounts as figured by the men themselves, are 
still more than double the rates paid for similar work in Europe. 

I am not justifying the reduction. As yet nothing has been 
given the committee showing its necessity, beyond the indefi- 
nite assertion of Mr. Frick that the company would have to re- 
duce wages or go into bankruptcy. He furnished the commit- 
tee no facts beyond the decline in prices of steel on which that 
assertion was based, and he withh details which would have 
largely assisted the committee in forming its ju ent as to the 
fairness of his proposed reductions. It will not do to claim that 


that at the time of the lockout the 
on deposit with the company drawing 6 


from a newspaper account of 
e men charged with rioting is 


work. 
as de- 


in the same manner, and the result was 


these are details of private business. The lawmaking power, 
which grants mere at legislation, has a right to inquire as to 
its actual workings. But the merits of this controversy are not 
now under consideration. The question is, is protection a fail- 
ure here? With the information we have as to wages here com- 
pared with those abroad, this question can be answered, and an- 
swered satisfactorily. In 1884 our Government published re- 
pay of our consuls abroad as to the rates of wages in different 
oreign countries. From that official document I have compiled 
the following table of daily wages earned: 


` Location. 


Occupation. 


Average daily 
earnings. 


3 


gm 


plate makers 


Iron- 
Fitters 


Hones her, POP pert, Heeb ries rs os 
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2 


— — — 


Iron workers, women 
oes children. 4 


— 


Witkowitz (in Austria-Hun- 
gary). 


— 


Owing to the differences in name for the same kinds of work, 
exact comparisons in some cases are impossible, but this table 
shows fairly the average rates paid to the iron and steel work- 
ers at the time. The hours worked each week run from fifty- 
five to seventy-two, never as low as forty-eight. 

Later reports from our consuls give the rollers in Great Brit- 
ain about $17 per week, or slightly in excess of $2.83 per day, 
and shearmen $10 por week, or $1.67 pər day. In Bohemia this 
year puddlers are being paid an average of $4.75 per week, or 79 
cents per day. 

Even as I k, there is handed me the yet unpublished re- 
part of Consul-General Goldsmidt,of Vienna, giving the figures 
as compiled and published by the Reichenburg Chamber of Frade 
and Commerce of the average daily wages of both skilled and 
unskilled workmen in the rolling mills of Austria. They are: 
Tron foundries, 46 cents; rolling mills, 72 cents; wire nails, 45 
cents; machinery, 40 cents. The lowest unskilled labor at 
Homestead is paid $1.40, and no reduction in this was proposed. 

Compare these with Homestead. As stated, Mr. Ryland, a 
workman there, gives the ayerage earnings of aroller for the 
past twenty-three months as $7.60 per day, and of the shearman 
at, first $7.04, second 84.61. If we take President Weihe’s testi- 
mony as to amount of reduction as calculated by the men, 18 per 
cent, this will leave these earnings at, roller $6.33, first shear- 
man $5.77, second shearman $3.77 
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We are now ready to group some of these facts. The table is 
as follows: 
Wages | Wagesof-| Wages 
Postion * 
stead. stead. | Britain. 


82. 83 


7 
3.77 


In this I have taken, as will be observed, the lowest estimate 
of the workmen at Homestead of the daily , and the re- 
duction as figured out by themselves. And in the face of facts 
like these Mr. Cleveland, fresh from his study of bass in the 
waters of Buzzards Bay, with no knowledge whatever of the de- 
tails of this affair, lifts up his voice and proclaims that Home- 
stead demonstrates the “falsity that protection is a boon to 
toilers.” Mr. Cleveland, the workmen at Homestead understand 
this matter much better than you do, and they make no such 
charge. But one, Mr. McLuckie, in this testimony alludes to it 
at all, and he to complain that the lowering of the rates on bil- 
lets reduced the wages of the men. 

It is no wonder that the Nestor of Democracy, Charles A. Dana, 
in his paper, the New York Sun, finds it necessary to sharply 
reprimand the attempt to make party capital out of this most 
deplorable event. He says: 


We regret to notice that some [nearly all] of our Democratic contem 
incident in a partisan fashion, for wh: — 
use Mr. 


employed, tection is responsible for the Homestead murders and mis- 
Chior Ti bonart 


ocrats Jo and MOMAN, of Tennessee] have insisted u 
strikes were never heard of in unprotected industries ; if, in fact, the. 
greatest strikes in the country had not occurred in the unprotected indus- 
tries, like the steam railroads and the horse railroads ; if free-trade England 
were not a country of d te strikes, and if these facts were not known to 
everybody with education enough to read t, these assumptions 
might be worth contradicting. As the case is, they are so far-fetched and 
wildly absurd that we fear they will discredit upon the Democrats in 
the national cam This is not a question of partisan politics; it is 
deeper than that, for it goes to the very heart of social order and the r- 
vation of ali that has been won for ci tion. The Democratic poli 
and the newspapers that are trying to obscure the real question are doing all 
in their power to injure the Democratic party. 

That the tariff is not r nsible for this affair has been dem- 
onstrated. That the tariff is not the cause of strikes is evident 
from the fact that— 

STRIKES ARE OF FAR MORE FREQUENCY IN FREE-TRADE ENGLAND THAN IN 
PROTECTIVE AMERICA. 

Here is a book of nearly 400 pages, printed in London in 1891. 
It is the report on strikes and lockouts in the United Kingdom 
for the year 1890, and is an official document presented to the 
British Parliament. From it I find that there were in the 
United Kingdom in the year 1890 no less than one thousand and 
twenty-eight strikes, affecting 392,981 persons. During the same 
year the United States had nine hundred and twenty-seven 
strikes, involving 219,015 persons. But in that year the United 
Kingdom had a population of but 37,464,951, while we had 62,- 
622,250, so that the proportion of strikes to the population was 
nearly doublein Great Britain the proportion here. Each strike 
in Great Britain involved on an average 382 persons, while those 
here involved on an average but 237 persons. 

Last January 20,000 engineers on the north coast of England 
struck and left their work. The strike of the Durham ers 
which took 90,000 men out of work and deprived over 300, 
persons of support, followed soon after. Hardly a day passes in 
which you can not read in the British papers items like this from 
the Liverpool Mercury: 


The recent disastrous strikes in the North of England have made a vivid im- 


oal miners, 
which subsequently affected the workers in iron and steel in the North Riding 


dren of the 8 from 4% and 515 to 699 an: 
the distress was still more keen. From 501 able-bodied adults relieved, the 
number sp up to 5,709, and the children rose from 1,231 to 7,996. This is 
the most ap evidence which the returns of pauperism for a long time 
past have shown. 


A Or this from the Potter’s Journal, of my own city, of recent 
ate: 


the case in 
justice of their cause. fused their overtures in that 
rection. There are about 60 men out, and efforts are e to render 
tham ample financial aid. 


4nd this from a press dispatch: 


LONDON, April 4. 

The Staffordshire potters and other manufacturers have decided to lock 
out 25,000 workmen. 

If strikes are the product of protection, what produces them 
in free-trade countries? And what produces them in industries 
which, as such, cut no figure in the tariff laws. One of the 
largest strikes of recent years was that on the Texas Pacific 
Railroad; another, in New York City, in the building trade, is 
now near its end. I believe that up to date no statesman has 
been found ass enough to charge these to the tariff. 

Need I enlarge for one moment on my last point? 

Ninth. That Mr. Cleveland’s assertion isunfounded. Astothis 
I put Charles A. Dana and the facts against Grover Cleveland. 
The latter asserts that Homestead demonstrates that protection 
is no boon to the toiler. Mr. Dana says the tariff had nothing to 
do with the trouble. On this issue the proven facts are with Mr. 


ana. 
When Mr. Cleveland again calls attention to “scenes which 
mock the hopes of toil,” as he did in Madison Square, will he 
lease explain his record on labor questions while governor of 
ew York. A leaf of that record been supplied by A. H. 


Gallahue, chairman of the Workingmen’s Reform e of New 
York City. It reads as follows: 
CLEVELAND'S LABOR RECORD. 
The free-trade have been to poison the wor! en 
Whitelaw Reid on aooaunt of 8 between the ae nue 


the phical Union, but it is strange they never have a word to say 
about the worst labor record of any public man liv or dead—that of Gro- 
ver Cleveland while governor of the State of New York. Just read once 
again the powerful speech of Bourke Cockran protest: against the nom- 
ination of Cleveland, warning the Democratic convention that the working- 
men of New York and of the country would not vote for him. 

Cleveland, while governor of New York, not my vetoed every bill that was 
anyway favorable to the workingmen and signed every one that was against 
their interests, but he also, while President of the United States, tried by 
set | means in his power d his Administration to have a tariff bill en- 
acted wiping out al hpi and putting the working people of the coun- 
try in direct competition with the W. slaves of Europe. Following is 
Cleveland's official record on labor legislation while governor of New York: 
To the workingmen of the United States: 

A circular embodying the following points in opposition to the candidacy 
of Grover Cleveland for President of the United States was issued by the 
representative workingmen of New York State, who sent a committee to 
the Democratic convention at Chicago in 1884 for that purpose: 

ELEVEN REASONS WHY WORKINGMEN WILL NOT VOTE FOR GROVER CLEVE- 
LAND. 


While governor of New York he was opposed to the following labor 
measures: 

He vetoed the bill establishing a department of labor and making the sec- 
retary of said department a cabinet officer. 

He vetoed the mechanics’ lien law bill, making the wages of workingmen 
engaged in the construction of build! a first mortgage on the PET 

He vetoed the life and limb. bill, making employers responsible for acci- 
dents happening from imperfect machinery or inferior construction of build- 


e vetoed the tenement-house cigar bill, forbidding the manufacture of 

in tenement houses. 

e vetoed the bill compelling the elevated roads of New York City to 
charge only 5 cents fare. 

He ve the printers’ bill, requiring all the State printing to be done by 
union workingmen. 

He 8 the bill making ten hours a legal day's work for all street-car 
employés. 

e vetoed the bill abolishing convict labor in prisons, although this 
sition when submitted to the popular vote of the people wae carrion ty 5 
majority of 60,000, 

e vetoed the child-labor bill, providing for the tion of factories 
where children were employed, and prohibiting the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age. 

He signed the bill compelling the stationary engineers of New York City 
= pay. a tax of & per year to the police pension fund or be debarred from 
0 


owing their vocation. 
He signed the bill reducing the fees of the New York Harbor pilots, which 
bill benefited only the foreign steamship 9 
GEORGE BLAIR, Chairman, 
(Packing-box maker.) 
A F. S Secretary, 
(Stationary engineer.) 
New York State Labor Delegation to Chicago, 1884. 
Since the expiration of his term as governor the 5-cent car fare is a fact; 
all the other measures which he vetoed have been passed and are in opera- 
aot: Pie engineer tax bill, after being in operation one year, has been re- 


ea. 
z Brothers, with this record, not of public utterances, but of official acts, 
are —— 9 to elect this man to rule over us for another four years in 
the interests of monopolists and foreign syndicates ? 
H. GALLAHUE, Chairman. 
Workingmen's Municipal Reform League of New York City. 
A YEAR OF THE M’KINLEY BILL. 


Mr. Speaker, so many grossly inaccurate statements have been 
made on this floor about the effect and operation of the McKin- 
ley tariff law that I deem it my duty to give the actual facts to 
the country. I shall indulge in no loose statements about in- 
crease of taxation,” ‘‘ 60 per dent tariff,” ete., but shall show b; 


the official figures that all statements of that sort are false an 

misleading. Atlast we have the figures for one whole year after 
the time when the tin-plate and sugar clauses of that law went 
into full operation. I hold in my hand the “Summary state- 
ment of the imports and exports of the United States for the 


+ 
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twelve months aig June 30, 1892.” This statement is official 


and no one questions its authority and accuracy. It shows‘on 
pages 37 and 38 the values of the articles imported into, and of 
the articles exported from, the United States for the years end- 
ing June 30, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891, and 1892. 
The whole table is quite voluminous, and from it I have con- 
structed a simpler one, showing the imports and exports for the 
ending June 30, 1890, being immediately before the Mc- 
Kinley act was (that act took effect Gobiter 1, 1890), and 
also the imports and exports for the year ending June 30, 1892, 
(the free-sugar clause of the act took effect April 1, 1891). It 


will thus be seen that the one year is entirely under the old law 
and the other is entirely under the new law. The imports for 
those different years were: 


r eee Sateen ee $3, 496, 655 | $1, 675,879 
‘Articles, the p 3 etc., of United States, returned. 4,231,952 4,347, 844 
Art works, the production of American artists 400, 128 308, 069 
os, maps, ete., n. e. 8 1, 115, 353 1, 880, 668 
Chemicals, drugs, and dyes, n. €. S ._..--..-.-- 26,814,390 ; 31,528, 222 
Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and leayes and shells 2, 312, 781 3,221, O41 
OOOO A A 78,267,432 | 126,801, 607 
Cork wood or cork bark, unmanutactured 1,213, 876 1, 368, 244 
Cotton, unmanufactured.-.-.....-......-.. 1,392,728 3, 215, 303 
Farinaceous substances, n. e 1, 168, 726 244, 897 
Ferti SEALS TORDA 1, 213, 989 1,431, 285 
Fruits, inch nuts n. e. 8 6, 867, 670 9, 649, 578 
Furs and fur 2, 168, 213 3, 352, 429 
pe A . ee 2, 866, 231 1, 685, 562 
Hats, bonnets, and hoods, materials for, etc., n. e. 8s . „ 1,897,190 
Hides, and fur skins 1,981,886 | 26.658, 133 
2, 735, 099 2,921, 893 
14,854,512 | 19,833, 090 
848, 105 893, 139 
. 1, 637, 473 
1,828,214 | 3,329,244 
7, 748, 572 9, 656, 761 
5,261,448 | 5,448, 263 
24, 325,531 | 25, 059, 325 
2,973,994 | 2,740, 087 
11, 559, 142 | 106,720, 228 
12,317,493 | 14,373,222 
697,680 | 16,478,122 
Tin, Sark: pass bred LEEN OE ENSIA 6, 898, 909 8, 667, 870 
Wood, unmanufactured, n. e. 4,242,085 | 5. 569, 651 
All other free articies— 14,028,835 15, 408, 443 
Total free Of AUR ooo Seas Son ea a ado 
DUTIABLE. 
Animals; n. A S . 3,270,277 | 2,575,813 
Art 1 ha ox e.s.: Paintings, in oil or watercolors, 
1,796,372 | 2,030,599 
2, 878, 717 2, 115,417 
5, 629,849 | 1, 502, 040 
404, 423 3, 039, 769 
1, 286, 219 1, 455, 058 
2,172,952 | 3,855,572 
Chemicals, drugs, ares and medicines, n. e. S.. 14,787,688 | 14,433, 308 
Clocks and watches, and parts ot 2,114, 284 1, 930, 538 
Coal, bitummous 3,087,760 | 4, 370, 905 
Cot manufactures oft 29,918,055 | 28,323,725 
stone, and china 7,030, 301 8, 707, 463 
Feathers and 2, 639, 292 2, 738, 013 
3 .. 3, 710, 882 4, 585, 450 
Flax. hemp, zute, e 
U Wufactured...... 19,844,087 | 2,645, 972 
Manufacturers ot 28. 421,279 | 26,296,217 
Fruits, in nuts, n. e. 13,878,801 11. 295, 588 
Furs, and man ener 5, 388,603 | 6,844,746 
Glass and glassware 7,352,513 | 8,757,650 
1 925 Someta, and h hoods, and materials for, n. e. 8 .. 3,398, 657 ( 
PT 1 Sat 
ODS .....~------------------ . 7 
Rom = 2, 415, 714 2, 592, 461 
Tin terne plates, and cin .........| 20,928,150 | 12,315,292 
2 pa 2 2 20,751,351 16, 108, 591 
Jewelry, manufactures of 
ious tones 13, 541,586 | 12,969, 522 
Lead, and manufactures ot. 657, 658 3, 653, 378 
Leather, and 12, 436,080 13, 300, 321 
Malt liquors ra eet RPG SLE NTS ail "Vee 1,427,608 | 1,709, 960 
Marble . of. 1, 297, 637 1, 385, 801 
tal 4. 234, 082 6, 574, 483 
1,703,129 | 1,027,212 
1,531,739 1, 664, 471 
1, 343, 457 1, 372, 052 
2,816,860 | 3, 342, 304 
243 | 2603, 380 
ER 
38,686, 374 | 31,172, 894 
2,214, 200 1, 870, 347 
89, 734, 684 664, 074 
17, 605, 192 | . 10, 331, 174 
4, 105, 262 2, 928, 851 
2,070,659 | 2, 475, 971 


Articles. 


Wools: 
Unmanufactured 
Manufactures of 

All other dutiable __- 


z aan et hs reece 


Total value of imports of merchandise 
Per cent of free of duty | 


Several strikin ing facts appear: 

First. The total imports increased 838, 091, 104. 

Second. The free imports increased 8192, 332, 143. 

Third. The dutiable imports fell off $154, 240.99. 

Fourth. The gopa roportion of free imports rose from 33. 66 per 
cent in 1890 to 55.35 per cent in 1892. 

Fifth. The heaviest increases in the free list were in coffee, 
su aie and molasses. 

. The heaviest falling off among the dutiable articles 
went in n d breadstuffs, unmanufactured flax, hemp, and jute, 
hay, tin plates, tobacco, and manufactures of wool, and 
creases are to . found in raw silk, rubber, and other articles. 
The philosophy of these increases is admirably set forth in the 
annexed re mA 


The silk manufacture, for some years much depressed 
ion, has reached within the last year a production a 


Was greater than ae other y m1 

manufacture has th about threefold since the census of 1880, when 

it employed 31 “000 hands and yielded worth $41,000,000. 7 
en 2 of india rubber req the last year imports of 


uired 8 
temai Pyne 33,712,089 pounds in 1891 and about the same an 

reag i — of 18 per cent in the two In one previous year, 1888, 
8 rose to 36,000,000 but in no other were they within 30 per 
cent as large as in 1892. Yetin 1890 this manufacture had substantially dou- 
bled in ten years, for imports of india rubber and gutta- reha, wore but 
16,682,516 pounds in 1880, and in twelve years rose to 284, 


of 141 per cent. 

The various man JV T 
E 652 pounds, t 39,787,622 pounds in 1891 and 
099 pounds in 1890. The increase been but for ten years, as 

in 1880 were 31,604,544 pounds, so that the piece tral and 

tin the $wo last years under the new tarif of 
terial have increased more SASS acting The importe bleaching pow- 
ve increased more than 10 per cent in 


ture. Hence the 
im: 89: 


17 t in tw . ore fiz 
cen! 0 a previous increase o 
er the old tari. TÀ i 


The value of woolen 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 


oe unplements „ 83, 794, 983 
Cee Be ee re eee Be SES SPEER 35, 099, 095 
Books, maps, sia Savings: and Othec printed oust ee 
SEES NAS EAL TESS EO pS ra 1,943, 228 
COPRMB BR ne canons E EEA 554, 42,510,421 

Wheat and wheat flour 236, 761,415 
F... ̃ ͤ ß ES ee 9, 058, 959 20, 091, 28t 

2. eee Rigg tee goto ror pm 4,746, 678 3, 264, 435 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines. 6, 224, 504 6, 693, 855 
Clocks and watches 1, 695, 136 1, 229, 616 
Coal 6, 856, 088 8, 649, 158 
6, 053, 236 TT 

28 . 89 5 

250,968,792 | 258, 401, 241 

9, 999, 277 13, 226, 277 

1, 618, 681 2, 657, 120 

6, 040, 826 4,522, 763 

1,060,547 | 6, 820, 145 

285.85 3, 586, 339 

1, 506, 819 1, 208, 598 

1, 828, 635 1,211, 620 
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TANART —:Zʃnö $2, 420, 502 
India rubber and gutta-percha, manufactures of - 1,416, 067 
Instruments and apparatus for scientific pur- 1855 lr 

“DETR BS 2 OS Te So 
Iron and steel, and manufactures of (not includ- ; 

YP ee ee SS ee 28, 800, 930 
Leather, and manufactures o 12, O84, 781 


Marble and stone, and manufactures A 
M 1, 164, 656 


25 


8 
BRER BR 
SEBS 328 


Vegetable 5, 
Paper, and manufactures or 1, 226, 686 l, 
Parafin and paraffin wax 2, 408, 2, 
Provisions, comprising meat and dairy products: 
MOAT TOC UNIS. oo SEEE 


Dar elne 22 10, 
Baap. 4 
2.401, 117 
1, 935, 984 
FT 20, 670, 045 
4, 089, 380 
Vegetables 1, 898, 145 
ood, and manufactures of 25, 788, 957 
UAE ORES SURE oe ne oka men NAN ee is 21, 849, 202 


In examining this table, the following additional facts appear: 
Seventh. An increase in our exports of domestic manufacture 
or wth of 8170, 478, 183. 
ighth. An increase of 8144, 437,180 in our exports of bread- 
stuffs, of $5,820,616 in meat products, and of $3,614,398 in seeds. 
Take the two tables together, and we have a total trade for 
the two periods of— 


Year ending June 30— 
1892, 


8827, 401, 578 
1, 030, 278, 110 


1, 857, 679, 683 


$789, 310,409 
857, 828, 684 


1, 647, 139, 033 


But it may be objected that perhaps the year 1890 was ex- 
cep tional. ell, these tables here in this statement give the 
imports for the year ending June 30, 1892, and also for the five 
corresponding periods immediately previous thereto. If we ex- 
amine the figures of those periods we will find results quite as 


striking. 
Thus the average imports and exports for those periods com- 
pare with the imports and exports for the year ending June 30, 


1892, as follows: 


1, O11 
2 28 855 


1,538, 496, 732 | 1,857,679, 603 | 319, 182, 871 


* Decrease. 


This gives us— 
Ninth. An increase for the year ending June 30, 1892, in the 
free imports of $184,662,811 over the average of the five corre- 
ing years previous, 
Tenth. A decrease of $116,388,265 in the dutiable imports for 
the past year over those of these preceding five years. 


Eleventh. An increase of total imports of $68,274,546 for the 
past year over the average for the five years 8 

Twelfth. An increase the past ycar of 8248, 785,662 of exports 
of domestic growth or manufacture over the average of the five 
preceding years, and a total increase of exports of 8250, 908,325 
over such average. 

Thirteenth. A total increase of trade for the past year of $319,- 
182,871 over the average of the five years preceding. 

Fourteenth. An export trade which has the billion dol- 
lar figure, and a total trade which is rapidly approaching the 


707 536 | two billions of dollars. 


Fifteenth, The increase in exports of our own growth ormanu- 
facture has been the past year more than 25 per cent over the 
e previous years. 

This law which was to ‘‘stifle commerce,” and which was to 
act as a Chinese wall,” does not seem to have restricted com- 
merce in the least, But one thing it has done. It has given 
protection where needed, and at the same time it has reduced 
the revenue. The cries about increased taxation are false, 
abominably false. Some items have been raised in rate, but 
others have been reduced, and the bill as a whole has reduced 
the revenue $56,313,683 over the year ending June 30, 1890. 

The statement spoken of does not show the revenue collected 
on the $827,401,573 of imports for the 3 75 ending June 30, 1892, 
nor, in fact, for any other period, but I have here another docu- 
ment, issued by the Uni States Treasury, which is like the 
other, an official document, and its authority is not questioned. 
It is the statement of foreign commerce, etc., for June, 1892. 
This does not give the amount of duty collected on the imports 
for the year ending June 30, 1892, as all the returns from the 
customs houses for the later months were not yet tabulated and 
accessible, but it does give the amounts of free and dutiable im- 
ports for the twelve months ending March 31, 1892, with the 
amount of duty collected. It is to be explained that the figures 
given of the imports will vary slightly from those already given, 
as this latter statement includes three months, to wit, April, 
May, and June, 1891, not included in the former, and likewise 
excludes three months, to wit, April, May, and June, 1892, in- 
cluded in the former, and the imports are not exactly the same 
in amount each month. But it does include the twelve full 
months beginning April1, 1891, when the sugar clause took effect 
and when the new law first went into full and complete opera- 
tion. 

For the twelve months beginning April 1, 1891, and ending 
March 31, 1892, the imports were: 


Fed esr eratng eine sab ea aao ea $460, 562, 153 
DI! ĩ ĩ (TTT 363, 649, 727 

TOUR a E os haan tein antes dare eee ea ee 824, 211, 880 
Amount duty collected 170, 226, 354 


This is just 20.65 per cent on the imports. This 20.65 per cent 
is all the McKinley bill collects upon the imports taken as a 
whole. Ah, yes, says the free trader, but you count in the free 
list. Well, why not? If the McKinley law takes off a duty en- 
tirely why is it not to be given credit therefor as much as if it 
had only reduced the rate? No, no, Mr. Free Trader, you can 
not get away from the fact that for those twelve months 8824, 211, 
880 of goods came into this country for a total of $170,226,354 
paid for duty—just 20.65 percent. You may misrepresent single 
3 of the law as you wish and may indulge to your 

eart’s content in denuneiation of it as a whole, but there is one 
fact which you can not get away from and which proves you 
either to delight in falsifying or proves that you do not know 
what you are talking about, to wit; That through the customs 
houses came $824,211,880 worth of goods, and but $170,226,354 
was paid in duties. Upon the goods which paid duties the 
the amount was not the 60 per cent and more” about which 
you have been howling, but an average of but 46.81. But you 
must take the imports asawhole. You have no right to throw 
out more than one-half and then talk about the percentage on 
the remainder. According to your theory, if everything came 
in free but opium and that bore a rate of 81 per pound and in 
one year one pound came in valued at $1, although that $1 was 
all that was collected in that one year at all the customs houses 
in the country, you could still claim that the tariff laws levied a 
rate of 100 per cent, although $1,000,000,000 worth of goods had 
come in free. 

RECIPROCITY. 

The McKinley bill provides for 5 with the nations 
south of us in . fore this could go into 
operation treaties had to be negotiated and ratified. Some of 


these treaties have been in operation about ten months, some 
only abouta month. The first statement I read from gives the 
effect in operation of these treaties. I find from it that the to- 
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tal value of our ex 
the south of us wi 
ing the periods from the time 
June 30, last, was $42,328,678, as compared with $34,196,349 for 


rts of domestic 8 to the countries to 
which reci ty treaties are in force dur- 
ese treaties went into effect to 


the corresponding preceding period. This is an inc of 
$8,132,329 or 23.78 per cent. increase is largely in bread- 
stuffs, provisions, comprising meat and dairy products, bacon, 
hams, and lard. 

This has been the actual operation of this law. 

Already it has confounded the predictions of its enemies and 
verified the claims of its friends. It has built up new industries, 
reduced the revenue, stimulated trade with our South American 
neighbors, and enlarged our commerce. So proper and right 
have been found its provisions that a hostile Committee of 
Ways and Means have only found six items out of seven hundred 
and sixty classes, compris 1 thirty-five hundred subjects, 
in the bill which even they have dared to attack. 

THE M’KINLEY LAW UNPOPULAR WITH OUR RIVALS. 

The enemies of this law are not confined to this chamber, nor 
to this country. The McKinley law is very unpopular in 8 85 
land. True, our British cousins are our rivals in trade and wis 
to kindly take off Our hands any ainoa we may find in supply- 
ing our own wants, and so may be thought by some to be swayed 
by self-interest in their advice to us as to how to shape our in- 
dustrial legislation, yet the fact remains that for some reason or 
other they certainly doevince a very deep interest in our concerns. 
Their papers are filled with denunciations of the law and ex- 

ressions of had pala with the Democratic party in its present 

8 attitude. Although the Liverpool Echo counsels them 

o keep quiet, they are so interested they can not. Says the 
ho: 

It is a battle which those at home. if they wish to show their wisdom and 
discretion, would do well to watch in a spirit of reticence and without dis- 


lay of feeling or partisanship. British apostles of free trade should as- 
— an parry Sal y if they have it not. N 


And again 
The discussion of the question at issue from the English point of view has 
only one effect in the States, and that injurious and paral to those who 
are fighting the battle of free trade. Ever: paoue expression of . in 
this country hostile to the McKinley tariff, from a British point of view, is 
telegraphed across the Atlantic and eagerly reproduced in the Republican 
rs throughout the country. As we said before, the apostles of free trade 
re ey wish to further the principles they are so proud of should rigidly hold 
their tongues during the nt Presidential cam Their utterances 
do incalculable harm to the Democratic cause, and if Mr, Cleveland is after 
all defeated it will be ly owing to the too loudly and indiscreetly ex- 
pressed sympathy from these shores. 


But its counsels are disregarded. The London Times of July 
20, 1892, said: 

Englishmen can feel little sympathy for either of the parties engaged in 
this {enoble struggle; but undountedly our interests asa cradings commu- 
nity must make us wish success to the Democrats, who now for the first 


time go to the polls as the avowed champions of free trade rather than to 
the authors defenders of the medieval McKinley bill. 


The London Chamber of Commerce Journal, in its issue of 
January 11, 1892, says: On the whole, the year's foreign trade 
exhibits a decrease, as we show in another part of this issue—a 
decrease due to a bad export business. This feature of our na- 
tional transactions has called into life a very spirited concern as 
to future customs tariffs of foreign states,” and then adds its naive 
hope that we will change our laws out of generosity toward a 

eople not our own and our rivals on every field of human en- 
Beara It says: 

Glancing at the American continent, we have the information before us 
that a serles of measures have been brought forward for modifying the Mc- 
Kinley tariff. Whether generosity will be generated by the bounteousness 
of nature as exhibited in the United States yet remains to be proved, but if 
the political promises of the party now in power in the Congress are effec- 
— fulfilled the notoriety of McKinley will have but a brief future ex- 
istence. 


The Liverpool Courier even assures us that 


CLEVELAND WOULD CARRY ENGLAND, 

It says: 

The Democratic Perey. in the States may rest assured that if English sym- 
more could carry the election of Grover Cleveland in November, the White 

ouse would be theirs. We shall watch the development of the struggle 
with the keenest interest; and, even if the triumph be not attained all at 
once, there is indeed reason for congratulation that one of the t Ameri- 
as parties has made free trade, pure and simple, the great battle cry of the 

ture. ; 


Kuhlow’s German Trade Review, Berlin, July 20, 1892, says: 


When the bill which bore the honored name of McKinley was introduced 
into the Representative House at Washington, manufacturers of Saxony 
who exported their goods to the United States were seized with the greatest 
anxiety. Branches of the Saxony textile industries feared that their whole 
trade would be destroyed. We can affirm with certainty, not only that the 
industry of Saxony will overcome the ill effects of the McKinley bill, but that 
the ne an is not so gloomy as was 5 

It is thought that the votes of the electors will shortly 6 
work in the ense Transatlantic Union, will dispense with the word 
ot America for Americans,” and, by giving a splendid victory to the Demo- 
cratic party, will open a free path to our export trade. 

These are the hopes which have roused so much interest throughout Sax- 
ony in the result of the next election for the President of the United States. 


consumed can not be 


Articles which are cheap in price but be Borat od 8 te the ian 


produced so cheaply in the United States 
price of wages. 7 

This will bear careful consideration. Not only 1s the European 
desire for a repeal of that bill openly expressed, but the depend- 
ence on the Democratic party in this country to open our mark- 
ets to the products of the cheaper labor there is frankly avowed. 
We have the skill, the industry, the labor, the brains, the enter- 
prise, to supply our own wants. Why not do it, and give em- 
ployment to our own people. This will be wise statesmanship 
and true philanthropy. 


The Republican Party the Old Soldiers’ Fast Friend. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM W. GROUT, 


OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892, 
x 1 5 House having under consideration the Sundry Civil Appropriation 


Mr. GROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The work of the present Congress is now 
completed—its record is made. It can no longer stand on its 

romises, but will be judged by what it has performed. The 

emocratic party raised a great “hue and cry” about the ex- 
travagance of the last Congress because its appropriations just 
alittle exceeded $1,000,000,000, and Democratic ppan and speak- 
ers rung the changes on the extravagance of what they called 
the *‘ billion-dollar Congress.” 

But theeconomical Democracy are just closing a session of the 
House, and it turns out that the appropriations are $44,322,870 
greater than during the first session of the “ billion-dollar Con- 
gress. 

The figures are as follows: 


Title of bill. 


Senn... ðͤ $1, 799, 100. 00 83, 232, 995, 50 
T 24, 206, 471, 79 24, 308, 499, 82 
Diplomatic and consul: 1,710, 815. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 
District of Columbia 5, 769, 544. 15 5, 523, 414. 27 
Fortifications ......... “i 4, 232, 935. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 
TAGE os cankesdona è 7, 262, 016. 02 7, 604, O47. 84 
Legislative, ete 21, 039, 752. 75 21, 800, 252. 97 
Military Academy 435, 296. 11 428, 917. 33 
Navy 24, 133. 035. 53 23, 543, 385. 00 
Pensions - 123, 779, 368.00 | 154, 411, 682. 00 
ost-Office e 72, 226, 698. 99 80, 331, 876, 73 
River and harborlic coc. Sess E AE 25, 136, 295. 00 21, 153, 618. 00 
Sundry civil..... 20, 738, 282, 22 27, 837, 228, 93 
8 00 18, 211, 261, 00 
World's Far . 2, 500, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous A aa 653, 000. 09 
CCG 361,770, 057. 79 385, 837, 500. 57 


Not only has this economical Democratic House appropriated 
$17,010,000 more money, but it has authorized contracts amount- 
ing to about $26,000,000 in the river und harbor bill, and about 
#4,000.000 in the fortifications bill in addition to that sum. 

To the above table should be added the permanent and annual 
appropriations for this session which aggregate $121,863,880, and 
for the corresponding session of the last Congress they were 
$101,628, 453. e grand total 5 of this session are 
$507,701,380, and of the first session of the last Congress $463,- 
398,510, showing an increase of $44,322,870 over the bills of the 
first session of last Congress, not including the $30,000,000 for 
which contracts were authorized. 

Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a sorry outcome for such loud 
professions of economy. But Lan not stop to moralize. It is 
only my object to state facts and let them tell their own story. 


PENSION APPROPRIATIONS. 


It will be noticed that the 5 for pensions, 8154, 
411,682, are almost one-third of the entire expenditure of the 
Government. The Democratic ti charge this pension ex- 
travagancs, as they call it, tothe Republican party, and yet when 
the elections are on there is a profusion of Democratic affection 
for the old soldier. They want his vote, but how they can ex- 

titin view of a constant Democratic opposition to pensions 

Congress is singular enough. Yes, they charge this pension 
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extravagance” to the Republican party, and let it be understood 

that the Republican party do not Sang the charge. On the con- 
trary, they claim the honor, an honor as they view it, and do not 
shirk the responsibility. 

I shall show before I close that the only opposition to pensions 
in Congress has come from the Democratic party; but just now 
I wish to say a word concerning the constant fusilade kept up by 
the Dsamocratic party in the House against the Pension Office, 
which has resulted this session in a prolonged investigation and 
areport from the Democratic majority recommending the re- 
moval of Commissioner Raum. 

THE RAUM INVESTIGATION. 
Mr. Speaker, from an examination of the record in this case 


I feel safe in saying that there is no proof tending to show the | 
slightest thing amiss in the official conduct of the Commis- | 


sioner of Pensions. On the contrary, there is abundant proof 
of faithful and laborious service on his part, which has resulted 
in new and improved methods of conducting the work of the 
office which in turn has resulted in the transaction of an amount 
of business wholly unknown in that office before his connection 
with it. Ican not stop to review the testimony. It is too vol- 
uminous, filling, as it does, together with the majority and mi- 
nority reports, two volumes of 1615 pages. 

But I repeat, there is nowhere in it a single particle of evi- 
dence which, tested by judicial standards, tends in a judicial 
sense to show the slightest wrong thing in the official acts of the 
officer now administering the Bureau of Pensions, and yet a res- 
olution is brought in here recommending his removal from of- 
fice. Now, what sort of a thing is thisresolution? It certainly 
has no legal evidence on which to rest, and no other conclusion 
is left except that it is for political purposes—yes, for po itical 
purposes, and about this I will have something more to say ina 
moment, 

But besides want of justification from the facts, there is an en- 
tire want of authority in the House to any such resolution, 
Instead of authority I should have said propriety, for we have 
authority to make fools of ourselves if we will. But there is 
certainly no propriety in the House passing this resolution. It 
is at best a piece of legislative 1 en a gratuitous insult 
not only to the Commissioner of Pensions but to the President 
of the United States. 

The only power of the House of Representatives over persons 
holding office by appointment of the President is to present them 
to the Senate through articles of im hment. As well might 
we turn aside to advise the Czar of Russia upon points of admin- 
istration in his Empire, as we came near doing the other day, 
as to pass this resolution. If the House of Representatives has 
anything to say on this subject we should say it to the Senate by 
sending that boty an impeachment of this officer. Now, this is 
the only proper, legitimate way in which the House of Repre- 
sentatives can express itself on this subject. But no one has 
suggested, not even the gentlemen pressing this resolution, that 
Commissioner Raum ought to be impeached. 

Instead of telling the Senate what we think about this matter 
if we have really that to say which we have a right to say, viz: 


That this man should be impeached, it is proposed to proclaim 
to the country his unfitness for office for whatever effect it might 
have on the pending election. Yes, itis proposed to turn this 
House of Representatives, already famous for the things it has 
not done into a mere electioneering camp. Conscious that it is 
in the last hours of an inglorious session, it is now proposed, by a 


desperate plunge at the Commissioner of Pensions, to revive its 


sinking fortunes, and this illegitimate resolution is brought in. 
I say illegitimate because it has no legitimate standing in this 
House, as I have already shown. 

It is only an idle, aimless declaration of opinion as much s9 as 
a resolution would be declaring that immersion is not baptism. 
So far as government is concerned, the point where the proper 
duty of this House begins and ends, it is a sort of fulmen hrutem, 
simply a firing into the air. No practical results can come from 
it, for the reason that the House has no control whatever over 
this officer, except as already pointed out. This resolution has 
n) legitimate function to perform: but it is here, and compels 
the conclusion that it is here simply for political effect, for the 
purpose of bringing into disrepute, if possible, a Bureau of the 
present Administration and one of its prominent officials. 

Have the gentlemen who constitute the two-thirds majority of 
this House thought, and I expect they have, for there are prudent 
thinking men on the Democratic side, but have they thought that 
even though they should pass this resolution denouncing the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, it will really have but little if any political 
effect, for the reason that all the opposition that has ever existed to 
the present pension system under which $140,000,000 is now annu- 
ally disbursed to the disabled and needy defendersof the Republic 
has been from the Democratic party, only one Republican vots 
ever having been recorded against any one of the many pension 
acts passed from 1861 to the present time, and he who cas; that 
vote was from the Democratic State of 1 

To substantiate this statement I will print with my remarks a 
tabulated statement of the vote on every pension act passed to 
date. I think on reflection our friends on the other side of the 
House will see that they will hardly be accepted by the Amsri- 
can people, and especially by the old soldiers, as judges without 
challenge; and should they pass this resolution it will prove an 
empty underbolt and fall harmless among the broken hopes 
and promises, which seems to be about all that is now left of 
this Democratic House—once so proud and confident in its work 
of mock reform. The resolution if adopted will do but little 
harm, but it will be an act of gross injustice to a brave, capable, 
and laborious officer of the Government, and as such will receive 
the disapproval of all fair men. Commissioner Raum has really 
done a great work in the Pension Office, and is entitled to high 
praise instead of censure. 

As evidence of the efficiency of Commissioner Raum, and as 
showing the difference between Democratic and Republican ad- 
ministration, I give the following comparative statement of the 
results in the Pension Office for the first thres years and three 
months under Cleveland and the first three years and three 

0 


Comparative statement of the business of the Bureau of Pensions. 


FROM MARCH 1, 1885, TO JUNE 30, 1888. 


Number of calls on War Department 567, 259 
Pieces of mail matter receiVxed 2222-22222... 7, 632, 293 
Pieces of mail matter sent 5, 450, 825 
Certificates issued: 
P/ E NE E E 173, 420 
Widows’ original, increase, eto 160, 987 
rr ea se A S 834. 407 


Total amount expended for salaries of clerks and special ex- 

aminers, together with per diem and expenses of special 

oTit s APEI E essen arn TE OA T 88, 106, 419. 87 
Average cost in salaries of issuing each certiflcate 24. 24 
Amount expended for per diem and traveling expenses of 


FCC e 
amount expen ener n eTa aa 
Medical examinations made 592, 212 
Number of boards of examining surgeons 400 
Amount disbursed for pensions from March 1, 1885, to June 
r c $237, 685, 704. 77 
Eoen cos of APET one ͤ— vecied 665 00 08 
verage cost of disbursing one dollar riod... 0.035 
Average cost of pa; one nner. 5 — 0.729 
Total number ofo land restoration cases allowed from 
March 1, 1885, to June 30, 1888 eee eee 1 81, 269 
WR CONE IN lashes News x , RE 
Total number of increase and reissue cases allowed from 
March 1, 1885, to June 30, 1888__..............--...---..-.--.-- 207,177 
Excess in latter period 
Total number of pases added to rolis from March 1, 
ABBR, 20. eee . sees 182, 269 
Excess during e e Odea eens 
Total number of pensioners on rolls March 1, 1885. 337, 669 
Total number of pensioners on rolls June 30, 452, 557 
Net increase during said period lll 2 114, 888 


KOON tn Tat her Period ais 5.34 Sel sedans ae a ora aaae ae 


months under Harrison. It is a fair sample of the capacity of 
the two parties for government: 
FROM MARCH 1, 1889, TO JUNE 30, 1892. 
Number of calls on War Department. 855, 871 
Pieces of mail matter received 15, 126, 871 
Pieces of mail matter sent 9, 994, 942 
Certificates issued: r ———— 
inen w NR NNS 468, 210 
Widows’ o , increase, etc 291, 387 
GRD a cn A EEA a toe DO END 759, 603 
Total amount expended for salaries of clerks and special ex- 
aminers, together with per diem and expenses of special 
CC ˙ AA AA TT 8, 437, 357. 40 
Average cost in salaries of issuing each certifleate 11. 10 
Amount expended for per diem and traveling expenses of . 
SDOT OL RTA OTS as a aes paca sh EE eerie EEO $1, 059, 270. $i 
JT rea $426, 118, 98 
Medical examinations made meee 1, 204, 088 
Number of boards of Sarong surgeons snee 2. 5.<- 2. 1,233 
Amount disbursed from March I, 1889, to June 30, 1892 $391, 064, 778. 46 
Cost. of disburs emen „„%ͤ%.ßx?t eee 1, 268, 310. 23 
Average cost of disbursing one dollar during said period A 
Average cost of paying one pensioner.__-.-......-.----.---..- 0. 49} 
Total number of original and restoration cases allowed from 
March 1, 1889, to June 30, 18 ũ)u3u.ꝑ 475, 360 on 
Ses cape eek phe TERRE Seepage aaah hie oo poe R e O ees ee „001 
Total number of increase and reissue cases allowed from 
March 1, 1889, to June 30, 1892 778 8 
Total number of pensioners added to rolls from March 1, i 
C OU, LRU Sal a noe ok oe EPE EE 475, 360 wae 
D ERE E e E EE EII PEE AA BEENA S OD AE A EEE AN E T 191 
Total number of pensioners on rolls March 1, 1889 472,920 , 
Total number of pensioners on rolls May 31, 1892. - 856,087 
Net increase during said perlo“(o(oo -.....-. - 383,167 208,279 
„% O OOS E N E E EE E NE „ EERE ETE E 4 


The official force of the Bureau was increased by act of Congress during the year 1890 from 1,554 tO 2, 00 employés. This force is now composed of 1,043 


ci and 966 soldiers, their widows, orphans, etc. 


598 
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The above table is taken from the July statement of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, and its correctness has been unchallenged. 
It shows that the force under Harrison was increased from what 
it was under Cleveland a little over one-fourth its number, viz, 
455; and yet that in many departments of work it did twice as 
much under Harrison and in some almost three times as much. 
It shows another thing, viz, that the per diem and traveling 
expenses of ial examiners is $426,000 in round numbers less 
under Republican than under Democratic Administration; and 
yet the Democratic party has been in a constant howl about the 
use of the Pension Office for political p that being one 
of the charges in the late investigation—and they assert that 
this is done by sending special examiners into the fields to at- 
tend to politics instead of investigating pensions. From this 
table it is apparent that the Cleveland Administration expended 
almost half a million dollars more for this field service, where 
these abuses are said to exist, than has been used by Commis- 
sioner Raum; and still they howl, But enough on this point: 

So much for resultsin the Pension Office with alive, energetic 
man for Commissioner. So much also for comparative results 
under Democratic and Republican Administrations. And now a 
word as to the comparative record of the two parties in the mat- 
ter of 

GENERAL PENSION LEGISLATION. 


The House of Representatives of the Fifty-first Congress, at 
the commencement of the first session, adopted among its rules 
the following clauses: 

RULE XI, CLAUSE 51. 
+ $ > è = $ + 
pa eee ate R at 
` * $ + * * id * 
Tue Committee on Invalid Pensions, general pension bills. 
RULE XXVI, CLAUSE 2. 


+ * kd * * * * 


The House shall on each Friday, at 5 o'clock p.m., take a recess until 8 
o'clock, at which evening session, private pension bills, bills for the removal 
of political disabilities, and bills removing charges of desertion only, shall 
be considered; said evening session not to extend beyond 10 o'clock and 30 
minutes. 


The Committee on Rules of that Congress was, of course, com- 
posed of 3 Republicans and 2 Democrats. 

The clauses I have quoted were for the first time incorporated 
into the code of standing rules of the House of Representatives. 

For some years preceding, commencing in the Forty-seventh 
Congress, special orders assigning time to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions for the consideration of private pension bills 
had been made. But precedence had never before been given 
to bills of a general character. Propositions of that kind had 
been referred to the Committee on Rules of the three Democratic 
Houses next previous to the -first Congress, but were never 
reported. It remained for a Republican House to give thesame 
privilege to general pension legislation as is accorded to appro- 
priation bills and bills raising revenue. 

Under that code of rules much important pension legislation 
was enacted and fortunately a Republican House found a way to 
pass that most important of all pension laws, the dependent 
and disability act,” of June 27, 1890. 

The importance of this bill is shown by the fact that 225,961 
beneficiaries under it are already on the rolls, to whom $25,744,- 
321.49 have already been disbursed, and never was money paid 
to a more deserving or needy class of pensioners. 

Remember this was substantially the bill vetoed by Cleveland 
in the Forty-ninth Congress, and there was still strong opposi- 
tion to it from the Democratic side of the House; and to pass it 
a special order” became necessary, fixing a time certain when 
a vote should be taken. 

That order was op by the Democratic members of the 
Committee on Rules but was adopted, and under it the bill was 
considered, the House bill being adopted as a substituts for a 
similar Senate bill and passed by yeas179, nays 71—the nay votes 
all being by Democrats, not a single Republican member votin 
in the negative. The conference report thereon was adop: 
on June II by yeas 145, nays 56—nays all by Democrats, not a 
single Republican vote being cast in the negative. In that de- 
bate the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] called the 
attention of the House and country to the fact, which I now 
repeat with pride and satisfaction, that whenever the old sol- 
diers of the country asked for pension legislation it was to the 
Republican party they confidently looked for it.” 

‘his statement of the gentleman from Iowa is shown to be ab- 
solutely correct by the tabulated list of all the pension acts now 
on the statute book of which I spoke a moment since. Here it 
is. It shows that only upon one of the twenty-eight acts 
from 1861 to 1875, while the Republicans had control of both 


Houses, was there a 8 call and that was in the Senate. 


In 1875 the Democratic party came into control of the House and 
after that yea-and-nay calls were frequent. But this list shows 
that upon all these bills, except upon the bill restoring those 
who had been in rebellion to the 1812 roll, which was a Demo- 
cratic measure, there is but one Republican vote in the negative. 

COMPLETE LIST OF PENSION LAWS. 

It is as follows: 

Pension for, volunteers—act of July 22 1861 (Stat., vol. 12, 

. 270): In the Senate—Democrats . 0 the bill, 4; Repub- 

icans against the bill, none. In the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

Striking names of rebels from pension rolls act of February 
4, 1862 (Stat., vol, 12; p. 337): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay 
vote, in the House, without division. 

Missouri volunteers—act of March 25, 1862 (Stat., vol. 12, p. 
374): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

General law—acé of July 14, 1862 (Stat., vol. 12, p. 566): In the 
Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the Housa, no yea-and-nay vote. 

Naval pensions—act of July 17, 1862 (Stat., vol. 12, p. 608): 
In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Masters on gunboats—act of July 16, 1862 (Stat., vol. 12, p. 
625): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Revolutionary increase—act of April 1, 1884 (Stat., vol. 13, 
p. 39): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Army . act of July 14, 1862, act of April 
9, 1864 (Stat., vol. 13, p. 46): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; 
in the House, no yea- and -nay vote. 

General supplementary—act of July 4, 1864 (Stat., vol. 13, p. 
387); In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

General supplementary—act of March 3, 1865 (Stat., vol. 13, 
p. 499): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

General supplementary—act of June 6, 1866 (Stat., vol. 14, p. 
56): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Colored soldiers—act of June 15, 1866 (Stat. 14, p. 357): In the 
Senate, no yeas and nays; in the House, no yeas and nays, 

Colored soldiers (amendatory)—act of July 26, 1866 (Stat., vol. 
14, p. 367): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Widows’ increase—act of July 25, 1866 (Stat., vol. 14, p. 230): 
In the ac no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Increase to Revolutionary widows—act of February 18, 1867 
(Stat., vol. 14, p. 566): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in 
the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

Rebels, no payment to—act of March 2, 1867 (Stat., vol. 14, p. 
571); In the Senate, no yea-and-nay yote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Deserters, restoring rights of—act of July 19, 1867 (Stat., vol. 
15, p. 14): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

General supplementary act of July 27, 1868 (Stat., vol. 15, p. 
235): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Rates, fixing—actof July 7, 1870 (Stat., vol. 16, p. 191): In the 
Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

Payment of—act of July 8, 1870 (Stat., vol. 16, p. 193): In the 
Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

War of 1812—act of February 14, 1871 (Stat., vol. 16, p. 411: In 
the Senate,no yea-and-nay vote; in the House,no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Rates, increasing—act of June 8, 1872 (Stat., vol. 17, p 335): 
In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Repealing and consolidating former laws—act of March 3, 1873 
(Stat., vol. 17, p. 566): In the Senate, no yeas and nays; in the 
House, no yeas and nays. . 

To equalize pensions—act of June 6, 1874 (Stat., vol. 18, p. 61): 
In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Total disability increase—act of June 1874 (Stat., vol. 18, p. 
78): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Elbow and knee joint—act of June 18; 1874 (Stat., vol. 18, p. 
78): In the the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Cost of vouchers, clause in pension appropriation bill 1874— 
act of June 20, 1874 (Stat., vol. 18, p. 116). 

Missouri citizens, guerrilla—act of rch 3, 1875 (Stat., vol. 
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18, p. 671): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and- ay vote. 

Artificial limbs, clause in District code—act of February 27, 
1877 (Stat., vol. 19, p. 252): In the Senate,no yea-and-nay vote; 
in the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

Loss of hand and foot—act of February 28, 1877 (Stat., vol. 19, 
p. 264): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Navy officers—act of March 3, 1877 (Stat., vol. 19, p. 403: In 
the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Confederates in Union Army—act of March 3, 1877 (Stat.,vol. 
19, p. 403): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

War of 1812, restoring those strickenfrom the rolls on account 
of rebellion—act of March 9, 1878 (Stat., Vol. 20, p. 27): In the 
Senate—for the bill, 47; against the bill, 8 (all Republicans). In 
the House—for the’bill, 218; against the bill, 21 (20 Republicans, 
1 Democrat). 

Feet, hands, eyes, loss of—act of June 17, 1878 (Stat., vol, 20, 
p. 144): In the Senate no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, noyea- 
and-nay vote. 

Naval officers—act of June 18, 1878 (Stat., vol. 20, p. 166): In 
the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Attorneys’ fees—act of June 20, 1878 (Stat., vol. 20, p. 243): In 
the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 


vote. f 
Arrears act—act of January 25, 1879 Mams vol. 20, p: 265): In 
the Senate—Republicans for the bill, 28; against the bill, none; 


Democrats for the bill, 16; t the bill, 4. In the House— 
Republicans for the bill, 116; against the bill, none; Democrats 
for the bill, 48; st the bill, 62. 

Restoring pensions forfeited—act of March 1, 1879 (Stat., vol. 
20, p. 327): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, 
no yea-and-nay vote. 

Arrears—actof March 3, 1879 (Stat., vol. 20, p. 469): In the Sen- 
ate—for the bill, 44; against the bill, 3 (all Democrats). In the 
House—for the bill, 183; against the bill, 67 (66 Democrats, 1 
Republican). 

gat hip joint—act of March 3, 1879 (Stat., vol. 20, p. 483): 
In the Senate, no yeas and nays; in the House, no yeas and nays. 

Total blindness, increase for—act of March 3, 1879 (Stat., vol. 
20, p. 484): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Right to increase or reduce pensions—act of June 21, 1879 
(Stat., vol. 21, p. 30): In the Senate—No N aay vote, In 
the House—for the bill, 187; against the bill, 22 (all Democrats). 

To restore pensions—act of June 9, 1880 (Stat., vol. 21, p. 170): 
In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and- 
8 vote. 

otal disability, increase for act of June 16, 1880 (Stat., vol. 
21, p. 281): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Citizens of Montana, relief of—actof March 3, 1881 (Stat., vol. 
21., p. 641): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Heirs—act of August 7, 1882 (Stat., vol. 22, p. 345): In the Sen- 
ate, no yeas and nays; in the House, no yeas and nays. 

Technical disabilities—act of August 7, 1882 (Stat., vol. 22, p. 
347): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea- 
- and-nay vote. 

Pensioners, protection of—act of August 8, 1882 (Stat., vol. 22, 
P. 373): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Arm or leg, loss of, increase for—act of March 3, 1883 (Stat., 
vol. 22, p. 453): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, 
no yea-and-nay vote. 

Officers and heirs—act of June 3, 1884 (Stat., vol. 23, p. 34): In 
the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; in the House, no yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Fees (annual appropriation bill)—act of July 4, 1884 (Stat. vol. 
23, p. 98): In the Senate—no yea-and-nay vote. In the House— 
for the bill, 180; against the bill 2 (both Democrats). 

Deserters, pensions to—act of July 5, 1884 (Stat. vol. 23, p. 
119): In the Senate—no yea-and-nay vote; in the House—no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Soundness at enlistment (proof of)—act of March 3, 1885 (Stat. 
vol, 23, p. 361): In the Senate—no 5 vote. In the 
House for the bill, 174; against the bill, 5 (all Democrats). 

Loss of arm at shoulder, increase—act of March 3, 1885 (Stat., 
vol. 23, p, 437): In the Senate, no yea-and-nay vote; inthe House, 
no yea-and-nay vote. 

idows’ increase—act March 19, 1886 (Stat., vol. 24, p. 5): In 
the Senate—no yea-and-nay vote. In the House—Republicans 


for the bill, 118; 
80; against the bill, 

Dependent pension bill: In the Senate—no yea-and-nay vote. 
In the House—Republicans for the bill, 1145, t the bill, 
none; Democrats for the bill, 66; against the bill, 76. (House 
Journal, second session, Forty-ninth Congress, pp. 293, 294.) - 

On motion to pass over veto: In the House— publicans for 
the bill, 138; sees’ the bill, none; Democrats for the bill, 37; 
against the bill, 125. (House Journal, second session, Forty- 
ninth Congress, p. 719.) 

Mexican bill—First vote: In the House—Yeas, 158 (40 Repub- 
licans, 117 Democrats, 1 Independent); nays 69 (53 Republicans, 
15 Democrats, 1 Independent). (House Journal, first session, 
Forty-ninth Congress, p. 1152). In the Senate—No yea-and-nay 
vote. (RECORD, volume 17, part 7, p. 6768.) 

Mexican bill—second vote, with amendments—act of January 
29, 1887 (Stat., vol. 24, p. 371): In the House—Yeas 248 (103 Re- 
publicans, 143 Democrats, 2 aa ag (House Journal, sec- 


against the bill, none; Democrats for the bill, 


ond session Forty-ninth Con No vote in Senate. 
Amputation act—act of August 4, 1886 (Stat., vol. 24, p. 220): 
In the House—Republicans for the bill, $1; t the bill, none: 


Democrats for the bill, 75; against the bill, 51. In the Senate 
no yea-and-nay vote. : 

Deafness, increase for—act of August 27, 1888 (Stat., vol. 25, p. 
449): In the House, no yea-and-nay vote; in the Senate, no yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Loss of arms, increase for—act of February 12, 1889 (Stat., 
vol. 25, p. 659): In the House, no yea-and-nay vote. 

Total disability, increase for—act of March 4, 1890 (Stat., vol. 
26, p. 16): In the House, no yea-and-nay vote; in the Senate, no 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Dependent-pension bill, first vote—act of June 27, 1890 (Stat., 
vol. 26, p. 182): In the House—Democrats for the bill, 38; against 
the bill, 71; Republicans for the bill, 141; t the bill, none. 
Iu the Senate—Democrats, for the bill, 10; against the bill, 12; 
Republicans, for the bill, 32; against, none. 

Dependent-pension bill—conference vote: In the House—Demo- 
crats for the , 28; against the bill, 56; Republicans for the 
bill, 117; against the bill, none. In the Senate—Democrats for 
the bill, 3; against the bill, 18; Republicans for the bill, 31; 
against the bill, none. 

ARREARS ACT. 

It has been claimed by some that the arrears act, an impor- 
tant one in pension legislation, was a Democratic measure, but 
this is a mistake. The only ground for this claim is that the 
House was then Democratic. But here are the facts. The 
7 for themselves: In the Forty- fifth Congress, upon the 1 
of June, 1878, Mr. Haskell of Kansas (Republican), moved to 
8 the rules and pass the act introduced by Mr. Cummings, 
of lowa (also a Republican). This was House bill 4234, known 
as the arrears act.” Upon this motion the rules were sus- 
posted and the bill passed by a vote of 164 to 61, distributed as 

‘ollows: 


As this bill passed under suspension of the rules, it required 
two-thirds, or 150 yeas, of which 150 the Republicans furnished 
116 and the Democrats the remainder. 

This bill was taken up in the Senate on January 16, 1879, and 
after brief debate it was passed by a vote of 43 to 3. 

The yeas were 27 Republicans and 16 Democrats, and the 3 
sey, were all Democrats. 

‘he arrears act was not introduced by a Democrat, was not 
moved by a Democrat, was not passed by Democratic votes. A 
majority of 13 Democrats in the House voted against it. Every 
vote cast against it in either House was by a Democrat. 

The act received the approval of President Hayes Jantary 25, 
1879, and became a law. 

Now, in the list as above given are sixty-one general pension 
acts which constitute the body of our present pension system. 
The list embraces every law as now found in the Statutesat Large 
of the United States, and gives the volume and page where it may 
be found; and I make the broad declaration that every act enu- 
merated in this list became law by Republican yotes; and that 
in the entire list except those proposing to give pensions to suth 
as have aided the rebellion, a single Republican vote is all that 
can be found recorded against any one of them; while every ad- 
verse vote in the whole list is recorded as coming from the Demo- 
cratic party. Now keep this fact in mind every vote but one 
against these pension bills was a Democratic vote. So much for 
general legislation. Now a word as to the attitude of the two 
parties on 
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PRIVATE PENSION ACTS. 


Everyone knows that there is a class of cases not susceptible 
of relief under the general pension laws. Many of themare cases 
of clear merit, but they can not bə admitted because of some 
technical reason only. Others are denied at the Pension Office 
because the proof required by the rules of the office can not be 
wholly supplied, and, while there may be a strong feeling at the 
Department that the claim is just and ought to be admitted, it 
is nevertheless rejected for want of full proof under the rules of 
the office. Now, it is the peculiar province of Con to give 
relief in these cases; to overrule the technicality, when that is 
the point to be overcome, or to solve the doubt in meritorious 
cases in favor of the old soldier, where the testimony is conflict- 
ing or falls short of the required standard in the Pension Office. 
Thousands of such claims come up to Congress every session. 


CLEVELAND'S VETOES. 


Now, let us see which party has treated these claims with most 
consideration. Grover Cleveland, the only Democratic Presi- 
ent since the war, sent to Congress two hundred and fifty vetoes 
of bills of this kind which both Houses had said ought to become 
laws. He put in his pocket and prevented from becoming laws b; 
adjournment of Congress forty-seven more, making two hundre 
and ninety-seven private pension bills that he defeated by his 
veto. Notonly this, but there were two hundred and twenty-seven 
more which became laws by his withholding them more than ten 
days with neither approval nor disapproval. “Presumably he had 
not the nerve to veto them nor yet the nerve to place his unwill- 
ing hand in approval of them. 

This makes a total of five hundred and twenty-four private pen- 
sion bills which went to him and which he did not approve. To 
the credit of Republican Presidents letit be said that no one has 
yet had the gall to veto a private pension bill. No Republican 
President ever yet rose to that sublime height of statesmanship. 
But the private pension bill seemed to be the subject on which the 
late President Cleveland delighted to adjust his apothecary 
scale—and it seems that two hundred and ninety-seven times he 
gave it a fatal tip against some old soldier who went forth to 
meet the foo, or against his widow or destitute and dependent 
father or mother. This list of vetoesis a wonderful one. I have 
it here complete withdate and number of executive document 
where itcan be found. It would tire the Houss to read it and it 
will tire Grover Cleveland and the Democratic party next fall— 
I will print it with my remarks. 


LIST OF VETOES. 
DA Mary Anderson, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 322, first session Forty-ninth 
2. Philip Arner, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 324, first session Forty-ninth 
of, edward Ayres, May 24, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 151, first session Forty-ninth 
i. Rachel Barnes, July 31, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 309, first session Forty-ninth 
5. W. H. Beck, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 181, first session Forty-ninth 


Congress. 

= pay A. Bradley, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 337, first session Forty- 
nth Congress. 

a Bip ms Send Branch, May 24, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc, 152, first session Forty- 


mgTess. . 
8. James Butler, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 180, first session Forty-ninth 
o. James Carroll, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 351, first session Forty-ninth 


10. James C. Chandler, May 24, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 149, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

11. William Boone, July 2, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 332, first session Forty- 
ninth ase e 

Sere es A. Chase, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 300, first session Forty- 
mgress. 

13. James D. Cotton, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 311, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

14. Maria Cunningham, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 345, first session Forty- 
ninth Co: 88. 

r 15, G. W. Cutler, August 4, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 376, first session Forty- 
t mgress, 

795 — anis AI. Darling, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 306, first session Forty- 
n J0! ess. 

17. E. S De Krafft, June 21, 1886,Senate Ex. Doc. 183, first session Forty- 


ninth Congress, 
— Francis Deming, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 350, first session Forty- 
nth Congress. 
19. Alfred Denny, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 176, first session Forty- 


ninth Congress. 

— ee Dermody, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 353, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

21. Jenette Dow, July 31, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 367, first session Forty-ninth 


na pavia T. Elderkin. June 23, 1885, House Ex. Doc. 312, first session Forty- 
n Jongress. 
23. e E. Evans, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 339, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

24. John W. Farris, June 21, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 285, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

8 can Forbes, July 31, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 370, first session Forty- 
n 00 1 

26. George W. Guyse, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 310, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 


27. M. J. Hageman, July 31, 1886, Senate Ex. Dos, 222, first session Forty- 
ninth ess 


28. David W. Hamilton, May 25, 1886, Senate Ex. Dos. 155, first session 

Forty-ninth Congress. 

itn Grae Harbaugh, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc, 315, first session Forty- 

ngress. 

ane W. Harden, May 28, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 252, first session Forty- 
ni ; 
31. Edward M. Harrington, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 335, first session 

8 Congress. 

Sherk — Hawes, August 4, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 374, first session Forty- 
19 — C. Hawley, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 305, first session Forty- 


2A 8 worth, May 28, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 158, first session Forty- 
0 7 
35. E. P. Hensley, June 21, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 289, first session Forty- 


ninth Congress. 
nik ane J. Hill, May 8, 1835, House Ex. Doc. 1471, first session Forty- 


mgress. 

ik oes Hipple, jr., June 21, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 234, first session Forty- 
t 5 

88. Robert Holsey, June 22, 1835, Senate Ex. Doc. 177, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

39. Thomas S. Hopkins, June 19, 1885, Senate Ex. Doc. 185, first session 

Forty-ninth Congress. 

40. John Hunter, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 282, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

41. Maria Hunter, June 23, 1836, House Ex. Doc. 327, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

8 T. Irwin, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 338, first session Forty- 
ngress. 

e A. Jacoby, July 5, 1885, House Ex. Doc. 344, first session Forty - 
ess. 

44. Mary 1 Karstetter, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 341, first session Forty- 


ninth Co 
eee ey, August 4, 1885, House Ex. Doc. 375, first session Forty- 
t 
46, John S. Kirkpatrick, June 29, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 193, first session 
Forty-ninth Congress. 
47. H. L Kyler, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc, 33, first session Forty-ninth 


Congress 
3 J. Leese, June 21. 1888, House Ex. Doc. 283, first session Forty- 

49. Aretus F. Loomis, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc, 333, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

50. Elizabeth Luce, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 281, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. ` 

5 McCarty, July 6, 1883. House Ex. Doc. 335, first session Forty- 
nint = 

52. Martha Mellwaln, June 23, 1883, House Ex. Doc. 318, first session Forty- 


ninth ens, decay 
3 th McKay, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 37, first session Forty- 
t 


54. M. D. Marchand, June 19, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 186, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
55. Louis Melcher, May 24, 1883, Senate Ex. Doc. 150, first session Forty-ninth 


Congress. 

56. Mary Ann Miller, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc, 309, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

57. Samuel Miller, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 316, first session Forty- 


ninth Co! 
58. Joel D. Monroe, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 286, first session Forty- 


ninth Congress. 

59. Abner Morehead, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 346, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

60. William H. Nevil, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 349, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

hen Mary Norman, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 325, first session Forty- 
th Congress. 

62, Mary J. Nottage, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 175, first session Forty- 


h Co! A 
83. J. E. O`Shea, June 2, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 161, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 

ha Anna C. Owen, May 21, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 157, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 
65. ae Parker, June 29, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 1%, first session Forty- 
ninth 1 

66. M a Parsons, June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 178, first session Forty- 
mon Abraham * 

67. A Points, August 4, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 373, first session 


Forty-ninth Congress. 
oe Anna A. Probert, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 303, first session Forty- 


ngress. 
69. A. C. Richardson, August 4, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 377, first session Forty- 


ninth Congress. 
70. M. Romahn, June 1, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 160, first session Forty-ninth 


Congress. 
71. Joseph Romiser, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 352, first session Forty- 


th 
or D.H July 9, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 355, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 

73. Roxana V. Rowley, July 5, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 342, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

74. Louis W. Scanland, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doe. 348, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

75. C. R. Schenck, June 21, 1885, Senate Ex. Doc. 184, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

76. Bruno Schultz, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 301, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. 

77. Abigail Smith, May 8, 1886, H. R. 3019, first session Forty-ninth Con- 


78. Robert H. Stapleton, July 6, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 343, first session 
Forty-ninth Congress. 

79. William H. Starr, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 298, first session Forty- 
nintb Congress. 

80. A. F. Stevens, June 2, 1836, Senate Ex. Dos. 163, first session Forty- 


th Congress. 
aA Satan Steward, June 22, 1885, House Ex. Doc. 321, first session Forty- 


nint 
82. John lor, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 287, first session Forty-ninth 
Congress. 
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83. C. W. Tiller, June 19, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 288. first session Forty-ninth 


Bay regnr Tillman, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 307, first session Forty- 

t 

e e . Travers, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 323, first session Forty- 
ongress. 

86. 8 A. Van Etten, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 328. first session Forty- 


nen 87. W. Weaver, July 31, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 223, first session Forty- 
ninth Congress. June 22, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 179, first session Forty- 
ninth x. 

89. Sally West, June 23, 1883, House Ex. Doc. 313, first session Forty-ninth 

90. John S. Williams, June 2, 1885, Senate Ex. Doc. 162, first session Forty- 
or se pert ae Wilson, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 299, first session Forty- 
OE ans Woodson, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 314, first session Forty- 
5 Bangham, May 28, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 251, first session 
it rig nero Congress, 

Louise C. Beesley, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 302, first session Forty- 
ninin Congress Bishop, June 3, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 320, first session Forty- 
net Clank Boon, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 317, first session Forty-ninth 

97. Julia Connelly, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 304, first session Forty- 
8. Robexca Eldridge, May 28, 1886, House Ex. Doc, 250, first session Forty- 
11 dob . Ham, May 25, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 156, first session Forty-ninth 
spk Charles Age cassis une 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 319, first session Forty- 
L, Bundy, July 3, 1886, Senate Ex. Doc. 200, first session Forty- 

ook Semen Tuttle, dependent father, June 23, 1886, House Ex. Doc. 308, first 


session Forty-ninth Co: 


103. William Dickens, fnvalid, January 20, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 39, second 
session rr -ninth 


104. Be ODOLARI, January 28. 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 59, second 


pendent 2 February 5, 1887, House Ex. 
Forty- 
111. Franklin Sweet, invalid, February 8. 1887, House Ex. Doc. 142, second 


session Forty-ninth Congress. 

112. Robert K. entre invalid, February 5, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 143, second 
session Fort fer th Congress. 

113. cer ee eee February 5, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 144, second 

‘orty-nint) 

114. A pean P.G invalid, February 5, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 145, sec- 

ond session Forty-nint 

115. John Reed. sr., 3 father, February 21, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 95, 
second session Forty: 

116. Charlotte O. Neal, de -afat Cor widow, February 21, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 

second session Forty- 

117. Rachel Ann ahh risa 3 lent mother, February 22, 1887, Senate Ex. 
Doc. 99, second session Forty- 

118. John D. Fincher, invalid, February 22, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 100, sec- 
ond session Forty-ninth 88. 

119. Jacob Smith, invalid, February 22, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 101, second 
session Forty-ninth b 

120. Anthony McRo invalid, February 24, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 191, 
second session Forty-nin’ 

121. Loren se wenn bruary 24, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 192, second 

ria. Mar 288 1 t RS ones, paeas widow, February 24, 1887, House Ex. Doc. 

* 
8 session Forty-ninth 


‘ht, dependent 5 February 26, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 107, 
second 5 -ninth Co 5 


Congress. 
Sarah e dependent widow, February 26, 1887, Senate Ex. Doc. 
108, 3 session Forty-ninth 
125. Betsey Mansfield, eee mother, April 16, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 144, 
first session is ie Congress. 
126. Hannah R. Langdon, dependent widow, April 16, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 
= first session Fiftieth Congress. 
. Laura A. Weight dependent widow, April 16, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 364, 
Bras: session Fiftieth 
128. Hannah C. De Witt dependent mother, April 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 


272, first session Fiftieth 
129. Morris T. Mantor, in April 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 273, first ses- 


15 Fiftieth Meng hed 
William H. Brokenshaw, invalid, April 23, 1888, House Ex. Doe, 274, first 


e 5 Fiftieth Co 
131. William H. B er, invalid, April 24, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 279, first 
session Fiftieth 
William. P. tt, invalid, April 24, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 280, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 
133. Chloe niggle, dependent widow, April 24, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 281, 
first session h Congress. 


Sullivan, dependent widow, May 1, 1888, Senate Ex. Doe. 156, first 
r th Congress. 
W. William Sackman, sr., invalid, May 1, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 157, first 
—.—.— Fiftieth Congress. 
. 136. Emily G. Mills, dependent widow, May 3, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 294, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
137. Georgia A, he tapi dependent widow, May 11, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
307, first session Fiftieth Congress. 
138. Mrs. Theodora M. Piatt, dependent widow, May 21, 1888, House Ex. 
Doc. 312, first session Fiftieth Congress. 
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arn Nancy Jennings, dependent widow, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
3. first —.— Fiftieth Congress. 
150. Sally A. Randall, dependent widow, May 21, 1888. House Ex. Doc. 314, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 
141. William H. Hester, invalid, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 315, first ses- 
sion phy Sen i : 
142. Royal J. invalid, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 316, first session 


Fiftieth 
us G. Stryker, invalid, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 317, first ses- 


143, 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 
144. Ellen Shea, dependent widow, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 318, first 
ery a Fiftieth Congress. 
45. Sarah E. McCaleb, dependent widow, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 319, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 
146. Farnaren Ball, Ball, dependent mother, May 21, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 320, first 
session Fiftieth 2 
147, Anna Mertz, dependent widow, May 29, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 172, first 
session Fiftieth Con 


rit 8 Griswold, invalid, May 29, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 173, first session 
et 


AEREA widow, June 6, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 
182, first session Fiftie 


151. Baa aay: Schiedel, inv: June 12, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 191, first ses- 
sion Fi h Congress. 
152. elijah Martin, invalid, June 19. 1888, House Ex. Doc. 393. first session 


Blazer, dependent widow, June 19, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 364, first 
ieth Congress. 
Virtue Smith, dependent widow, June 20, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 197 
arse ‘session ieth 
155. Elizabeth Burr, dependent widow, June 20, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 367, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
156. Lieut. James G. W. Hardy, invalid, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 371, first 
session Fiftieth 5 
157. 8 ependent widow, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 372, first 
on e DgressS. 
158, Charles Glamann, invalid, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 373, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 


159. Mary Minor . — dependent widow, June 23, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 374, 


lch. Mary I Hacking pend wid J 23, 1838, H Ex. Doc. 375, 
e ent ow, June ouse Ex. 

first session F'iftieth 

161. Polly H. 1 . dependent widow, July 5. 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 207, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

162. Mary Ann Dougherty, invalid, July 5, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 208, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

163. Joel B. Morton, dependent father, July 5, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 202, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

164. Julia Welch, dependent widow, July 6, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 385, first ses- 


2 Fiftieth ghee ES 
dependent widow, July 6, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 389, first 
——.— Fi lien Congress. 
166. William M. Campbell, jr., invalid, July 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 389, first 
omon Fiftieth Congress. 
67, Harriet E. Cooper, dependent widow, July 7, 1883, House Ex. Doc. 390, 
fret ‘session Fiftieth 
168 Van Buren Brown, nyalid, July 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 391, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 
169. Nathaniel D. Chase, invalid, July 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 392, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth C: 8 
170. Cynthia E. ary: dependent widow, July 9, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 211, 
first session Fiftieth Co! 2 
171. Tobias Baney, inv: July 16, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 215, first session 
Fiftieth ee, Ao 
172. Amanda F. Deck, dependent widow, July 16, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 216, 
first session Fiftieth 888 
173. Mary Fitzmorris, dependent widow, July 16, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 394, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 
174. Woodford M. Houchin, invalid, July 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 397, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
5 5 invalid, July 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 398, first ses- 
sion t 
176. Theresa Herbst, ¢ dependent widow, July 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 399, first 
session Fiftieth 
177. John F. Balller, invalid, July 18, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 217, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 
178. Bridget Fole dependent widow, July 26, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 224, 
first session Fiftiet! th Co Congress. 
179. Eliza Smith, dependent widow, August 9, 1888, House Ex. Doc, 418, 
first session Fiftieth Co longress. 
180. Manuel Garcia, invalid, August 9, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 419, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 
18!. Sarah A. Corson, dependent widow, August 9, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 420, 
Septi session Fiftieth Congress. 
&. Mrs. Anna Buttertield, dependent mother, August 9, 1888, House Ex. 
Dor. 421, first session Fiftieth Congress. 
183. Stephen A. Seavy, invalid, ‘August 9, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 421, firstses- 
2 Flftieth Congress. 
Lydia A. Heiny, 5 widow, August 10, 1883, House Ex. Doc. 423, 
sist ‘session Fiftieth Co ngress. 
185. George W. Pitner, invalid, August 10, 1288, House Ex. Doc. 424, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
185. Rachael Barnes. 88 widow, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
425, first session Fiftieth Co: eee 
187. James C. White, invali August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 426, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth HR pong 
188. Bernard Carlin, invalid, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 427, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 
189. Sallie T. Ward, dependent widow, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 428, 
first session Fiftieth Congress. 
190. Edson Saxberry, invalid, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 429, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 
191. William P. Riddle, invalid, August 10, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 430, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 
192, Mrs. Caroline G. Seyfforth, dependent widow, August 10, 1888, House 
Ex. Doc. 431, first session Fiftieth Congress. 
193. Mary Curtin, dependent widow, August 14, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 233, 
Lad session Fiftieth Congress. 
94. Widow of John Leary. A August 14, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 234, first session 
th Congress. 
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195. Benjamin A. Bertram, invalid. August 14, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 235, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

196. John W. Reynolds, invalid, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex, Doc. 242, first 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

197, Mrs. Margaret B. Todd. dependent widow, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex. 
Doc, 243, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

198. Sarah C. Anderson and children under 16 years of age, dependent widow 
and children, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 24, first session Fiftieth Con- 


199. James E. Kabler, invalid, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc, 245, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Congress. 

200. David H. Lutman, invalid, August 23, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 246, first sès- 
sion Fiftieth 8 

201. Edwin J. frey, invalid, September 3, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 435, first 


Ingress. 
203. Russel L. Doane, ant father, September 6, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
438. first session Fiftieth Congress. 

204. John Dean, invalid, September 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 439, first session 
Fiftieth Congress. 

205, Charles Walster, invalid, September 7, 1888, House Ex, Doc. 440, first 
session Fiftieth Sang eons $ 

206. C. T. Mapo valid, September 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 441, first ses- 
sion Fiftieth Conress. 

207. Jacob Newhard, invalid, September 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 442, first 
session Fiftieth 

208. Catharine Bussey, 8 widow, September 7, 1888, House Ex. 
Doc. 443, first session Watte Congress. 

209. Mrs. Jane Potts, *. —— widow, September 7, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
444, first session Fiftieth Congress. 
Mrs. Catharine Reed, dependent widow, September 7, 1888, House Ex. 


210. 
Doc. 445, first session Fiftieth Congress. 

211. 3 Ne invalid, September 14, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 448, first 
session t 


Fif 88 
212. Sarah A. W. peage dependent widow, October 15, 1888, Senate Ex. 
Doc. 278, first session Fifteth 5 
i K. Richards, — widow, October 15, 1888, Senate Ex. Doc. 


215, Ester Gaven, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 457, 
first session Fiftieth Con, 8 


216. Mary Hooper, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex, Doc. 458, 
first session Fiftieth 
217. Lydia A. Ea dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 459, 
t session. 


218. John Dauper, invalid, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 460, first ses- 
so fany Congress. 


ry A. Carr, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 461, 


Fiftieth Congress. 

220. Eliza S. Glass, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 462, 
first session Fiftieth 

221. Ellen Kelley, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 463, 
first session Fiiftieth 3 

222. Elizabeth Heckler, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
464, first session Fiftieth 

228. Mary Woodworth, dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 
0g first Fiftieth 


Congress session. 
. William S. Latham, invalid, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 466, first 
oe Mee Sophia isan g dependent widow, October 17, 1888, House Ex. 
„ en OW, ouse 
Lesslon Piftiet Con; ` 


Doc. 467, first eg 
oo sone Robeson, invalid, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 468, first session 
e 


15 Dene finar, invalid, October 17, 1888, House Ex. Doc. 469, first session 
et ngress. 
2238. Thomas B. Walsh, invalid, January 16, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 79, second 
. Session Fiftieth Congress. 
229. Charles E. Scott, invalid, January 16, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 80, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
230. Eli J. Yamghein, invalid January 16, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 81, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 
231. Mary J. Drake, dependent widow, January 19, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 85, 
second session Fiftieth 8 
232. Mrs. Catherine Barberick, dependent mother, January 19, 1889, House 
86, second session Fiftieth Co’ 


on Fiftieth 8 
Wallen, invalid, January 19, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 89, second 


t widow, January 19, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 
* session Fiftieth Congress. 
. Mrs. Ellen Hand, 8 widow, February 1, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 
ba ag session Fiftieth Congress. 
E Garrett, invalid, February 13, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 134, second ses- 
ulia ee pears mother, February 13, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 135, 
second session Congress. 
„ Clara M. Owens, rr yg widow, February 13, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 
136, second session Fiftie 8 
240. Frank D. 3 in February 14, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 109, sec- 
mgress, 
241. Michael Shong, invalid, February 14, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 110, second 
session Fiftieth 


242, Charles J. Esty, invalid, February 15, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 111, second 
session Fiftieth 
243. Edwin W. Warner, invalid, February 25, 1889, Senate Ex. Doc. 130, 


244. J. eee February 26, 1889, H Ex. Doe. 152, d 
0 > 3 „House Ex. . 152, secon: 
session Fiftieth Co; 

245. John McCool, invalid, February 26, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 153, second 
session Fiftieth Co: 

246. William Barnes, invalid, February 26, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 154, second 
session Fiftieth Congress. 

247. Henry V. Bass, invalid, February 26, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 155, second 


session Fiftieth Congress. 
248 Squire Walter, invalid, February 20, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 154, second 


session Fiftieth Congress. 
dependent widow, March 2, 1889, House Ex. 
tieth Co: 


249. Marinda Waketield 
Doc, 168, second session Fif 3 
250. Mary A. Selbach, dependent w, March 2, 1889, House Ex. Doc. 169, 


second session Fiftieth Congress 


It is perhaps worthy of note that President Harrison has, fas- 
tened to his belt, no such string of scalps as this. There is, to 
haunt him, no such list of soldiers and widows and destituts fathers 
and mothers from whom the bounty of the Government has, by 
his hand, been withheld. But he does not believe in the use of 
the “apothecary scale” in bestowing the gratitude of a great 
and rich and powerfuP government upon the brave defenders of 
the flag, beneath which to-day, proud and happy, stand 65,000,- 
000 of free people. 

CLEVELAND AND HARRISON STILL FURTHER COMPARED. 

It is a favorite claim of the Democratic party that Cleveland 
signed more private pension bills than any other President. He 
signed Auring his four years’ term 1,518, and prevented from be- 
coming law 297, 

Harrison during two years of his term, only one-half the time, 
with a friendly House of Representatives, 3 1.402 private 

nsion bills and vetoed none —and if the present House had not 

allen into the hands of the Phillistines he would have had a 
chance to approve as many more. 

And this suggests a comparative statement showing the num- 
ber of private 3 bills passed, by the last Congress, compared 
with the number passed by this with a Democratic House. The 
number passed by this Hohse is 125, while in the first session of 
the Republican billion-dollar Congress the number was 849. 
Now, why this great difference? Simply because the Demo- 
cratic party, as a party, is not friendly to the old soldier. We 
have seen how the last House made by its rules all general pen- 
sion bills N so they could be called up at any time for 
consideration; and provided in its rules for Friday evening ses- 
sions for consideration of private pension bills. 

HOSTILITY OF PRESENT HOUSE. 

Now, what provision did the present House make to facilitate 
general pension legislation? None whatever, and no legislation 
of any note has been enacted. There was no provision for pri- 
vate pension sessions on Friday evenings in the code of rules re- 

rted by the Committee on Rules composed of 3 Democrats and 
2 Republ , butsuch provision was incorporated in the House, 
having been first moved by Mr. PICKLER, Republican, from 
South Dakota. 

But about as well mie there have been no Friday evening 
sessions, for so unfriendly has been the Democratic majority of 
the House, or, to speak more accurately, so 8 has been 
a portion of that majority and so bent upon obstructive tactics, 
that very little has been accomplished. è rules were adopted 
on Thursday, February 4. Friday, February 5, there was no 
evening session. Friday, February 12, no evening session; the 
House adjourned at 5 o’clock on motion of Mr. COBB of Ala- 
bama, a Democrat. Friday, Feb: 19, no evening session. 
House adjourned at 4:27 p. m. on motion of Mr. KILGORE, from 
Texas, another Democrat. 

February 26. There was an evening session, but the entire even- 
ing was occupied in haggling over one bill, viz, House bill 723, 
granting a pension of $12 per month to Sarah L. Henderson, an 
army nurse. Not only the whole of this evening but the whole 
ol twoevenings thereafter, viz, March 4and March II, were wasted 
on this bill, and it was not till Friday evening, March 18, that the 
bill was reported favorably by the Committee of the Whole; but 


it was not allowed to theHouse that night, nor did any pri- 
vate pension bill pass the House till mie Nahe! that time. Now, 
I can not go through the entire list of Friday evening meetings. 


These six are a fair sample for the whole session. 

The oun ear as six Friday evening sessions was frittered 
away and not a bill passed. In the last House, Republican, of 
course, if was the custom to pass from twenty to forty bills each 
evening. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that the character of the bill to pension 
Sarah L, Henderson, over which Democratic statesmen for so 
long a time disported themselves, may be understood, I will read 
the House report upon the bill: 

HOUSE REPORT. 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
723) granting a pension to Sarah L. Henderson, submit the following report: 
Sarah L. Henderson, in February, 18, was Ne nape and duly commis- 
sioned as a nurse in the United States hi service, by Rev. uel P. 
Sloane, under authority from the United States 1 Commission, and 
was first assigned to duty in the United States hospital at Davenport, Iowa. 


She served there nearly one year. She was next ed to duty by ‘James 
E. Yeatman, 1 of the Western Sant in Lawson geu- 
eral hospital, at St. Louis, Mo., January 16, 1 where she served till April, 


1863, when her health gave way and she was disc 

service record, so far as Lawson general ho 1 is concerned, is es- 
tablished by report from the War Department on with this case. The 
prior service at United States hospital in Davenport, Iowa, is supported di- 
rectly. by the affidavit of Mrs. H m herself, and indirectly su by - 
various organizations. which, under seal, state her service as co fifteen 
mong the associations 


months during years 182 and i863. A 80 ng are 
Hervey Dix Post, No. 371, Grand Army of the Re lic, and Woman's Re- 
lief Corps, No. 69, both under the jur: of said or; izations in Iowa. 


The good standing and character of this lady are attested by numerous 
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associations, among them be the two above named, and the n 
. 4 (Iowa) Veterans’ tion. The same is cordially attested by 
Mrs. Nichols, division president Women's Relief Corps for Iowa. 

The same organizations, as well as the affidavit of Mrs. Henderson herself, 
3 the fact that Mrs. Sarah L. Henderson is in destitute circumstances 
an tly in need of the relief asked; also that she is past 71 years of age 
very feeble health. 

committee regard a case of this kind as being as much entitled to 

their support and favor as other branch of the military service, and 
therefore report the bill back with the recommendation that it do pass after 
amending the same by striking out the word “twenty,” in the h line of 
said bill, and inserting in its stead the word twelve,” so as to read, at the 
rate of 12 per month.“ j 


A SCENE FOR GODS AND MEN. 

Now, here was a ‘‘feeble” old lady over 71 years old, in “‘ desti- 
tute circumstances,” with probably the poorhouse only a little way 
off, who in her prime had watched with and nursed the sick and 
wounded of the late war and only left the service when her 
“health gave way;” and yet this Democratic Houss spent three 
whole evenings and part of another deciding whether this hos- 
pital nurse should have a pension of $12per month. Some raised 
points of order, others ‘‘no quorum,” and others still made long 
speeches to kill time and, if possible, prevent this r woman 
whose hand held the cup of cold water to the fever-parched lips 
of the Union soldier from receiving the bounty of the Govern- 
ment for this more than human, divine service. And this 
is Demoċratic statesmanship! No conclusion till the fourth even- 
ing on the momentous question of a pension to this heroic, kind- 
hearted, feeble, destitute old lady! Surely this was a scene, 
these deliberations, for gods and men,” for STOND DEP dy- 
nasty of dead gods and for the men ” of the Democratic party. 
For no other kind of gods nor any other class of men. 

THE DEMOCRACY ALARMED. 

But as I said, I can not go through the whole list of Friday 
evening sessions. Let it sufflce that on the 20th day of July only 
56 private pension actshad become laws asagainst 849 during the 
first session of the last Congress with ToM REED’s Republican 


and 
Your 


business House. This was truly an appailing difference. The 
Democratic leaders were filled with fear. They saw ata glance 
that such a record would betray too clearly the te riend- 


liness of the Democracy to the soldier, and it was resolved that 
opposition to private pension bills must cease and as many as pe 
sible be put through before adjournment, thenimminentany day. 
A new-born zeal for the old soldier at once became strangely 
apparent, and at the very next Friday evening session 65 bills were 
reported favorably from the Committee of the Whole; and the 
next Friday evening, the last of the session, 105 bills were re- 
ported from the Committee of the Whole. 
GRAND DISPLAY OF DEMOCRATIC STATESMANSHIP. 

Think of it, 105 bills, almost twice as many acted upon favorably 
in a single evening as had passed during the whole previous eight 
months. What a Friday evening session! The spectacle was 
grotesque in the extreme. Every member who had a pension 
bill wanted to get it through, and every Democrat, including 
those who had before opposed all pension legislation, wanted the 
bill to gothrough. Inshort, everybody, including the presiding 
officer, tumbled to the work of passing pension bills. It was 
necessary to make decent the pension record of this Democratic 
House. restraints were removed and 105 bills were considered 
and disposed of in one hundred and fifty minutes; less than a 
minute and a half to a bill. Here was another grand 8 of 
Democratic statesmanship in this heroic attempt of the Demo- 
cratic party to save its distance and make somet of a record 
in the private pension business. 

In the unseemly haste and confusion of shooting a bill through 
every minute and a half, it seems that two bills were acted on 
favorably which had not even been reported to the House by the 
committee, so eager was the panic-stricken Democracy to do 
something for the soldier. 

OLD SOLDIERS NOT EASILY FOOLED. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the old soldier is not easily fooled. He is 
not satisfied with this tardy, spasmodic interest in his affairs. 
He knows very well the trary so Masa of tħe Democratic 
party za ai ae ee and he knows also theconstant, unwavering 

endship of the Republican party and will cling to it to the 
last as his only hope. But enough as to the private pension leg- 
islation of the present Congress, except to say that of the one 
hundred and seventy bills reported to the House on the last 
two Friday evenings some 69 passed the House in season for 
action by the Senate and received the approval of the President, 
making a total of 125, against 849 in the first session of the last 
Congress. Keepthatin mind. A portion of the rest passed the 
House on the yery last day of the session, too late for action by 
the Senate, and a balance of thirty-five are still on the House 
Calendar as unfinished business. 

The session has been practically a failure as to private pension 
bills. Not only have few gone through the House, but out of 
nineteen hundred and nineteen bills referred to Committee on 
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eee Pensions but two hundred and four reports have been 
made. 


PRIVATE PENSION BILLS TO THE REAR; WAR CLAIMS TO THE FRONT. 


Not so, however, with war claims,which swarm upon the Cal- 
endar thick as the frogs and lice of Egypt, there being eight 
hundred and ninety-three bills favorably reported. 

The amount involved in these bills can not be definitely ascer- 
tained, but from a careful estimate by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BELKNAP], a member of War Claims Committee, 
he says they carry over 8400, 000, 000, while bills and petitions 
not yet acted on before that committee inyolve the payment 
of over $500,000,000, including the refund of the cotton tax, 
some $65,000,000. 

Mr.S er, in the language of a prominent Treasury official, 
If the House of Representatives, with its Democratic majority 
of 140, will do this ‘in the green,’ what will it do ‘in the dry,’ 
when it shall have secured the Senate and the Presidency?” 

Mr. Speaker, our Democratic friends bewail the large ap- 
propriations for pensions and of late have much to say about an 


EMPTY TREASURY. 

It is true $150,000,000 for pensions and $500,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate for Government expenditures is no small sum and can 
not be paid unless in some way we can get that amountof money 
into the Treasury. Money does not flow into the Treasury by 
observation, but only as the result of a settled financial and eco- 
nomic policy. 

To make the matter plain and practical, the old soldier can 
not receive his pension unless there is money in the Treasury to 
pay it. How is the Government to raise revenue for this pur- 
pose? Now, in answer to this question let me quote from my re- 
marks upon the pension appropriation bill when before the 
House in March last: $12,090,000 less than the sum estimated by 
the Department. 

Mr. Speaker, the billion-dollar Congress not only had the cour- 
age to make necessary appropriations, but, true to its pledges 
to the old soldier, it passed the dependent pension bill; under 
which three-quarters of a million beneficiaries, including widows 
and dependent parents, will go upon the rolls. Remember this 

nsion bill was a Republican measure, passed by a Republican 

ngress. Though some Democrats voted for it, 71 voted against 
it, but, to the credit of the Republican party, not a Republican 
name can be found recorded against it. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The dependent pension act, calling with other pension legis- 
lation for $150,000,000 next year, and the other doings of the bil- 
lion-dollar Congress have thrown certain Democratic financiers 
into great apprehension about an empty Treasury; and one of 
these, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY], told us the 
other aay that there was an actual deficiency in the Treasury. 
Not at all, Mr. Chairman, not at all. A Republican Congress 
never yet made expenditure without providing revenue to meet 
that expenditure. 

PENSIONS AND PROTECTION.. 

Like the First Congress, which, on one page of the statute book, 
put a liberal pension law, and on another page a protective tariff 
act, which, while it fostered our industries, raised money to pay 
pensions and other expenses of the Government, so the last Con- 
gress, the ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress,” a Republican Congress, put 
on one page of the statute the dependent pension act, and on 
another page the McKinley bill; and the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment are ample to pay pensions and all other expenditures. 
[Applause. } 

What better justification does the ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress 
need than to be found doing precisely the same things, only on a 
grander scale, that were done by the First Congress and in pre- 
cisely the same way? [Applause.] 

What better platform does the Republican party want than that 
upon which the First Co stood? 

A deficit! Not at all, Mr. Chairman, if the Democratic party 
will let the tariff alone. But, should the bill putting wool on 
the free list, and reducing the duty on woolen manufactures, 
lately reported to the House by the Democratic Committee on 
Ways and Means, become a law, it would doubtless produce a 
deficiency in the Treasury, as it would reduce the revenues 
$28,000,000 annually in round numbers, and at the same time 
would take at least $6,000,099 annually out of the pockets of the 
sheep-owners of the country. 

And yet this Democratic House proposes to pass this free-wool 
bill, almost certain to create a deficiency, for it is true there is 
now no considerable surplus of revenue. It proposes also, by 
the insufficient allowance of money in the bill before the House 
for the payment of pensions, to visit $12,600,000 of that deficiency 
upon the pensioners of the country. Mr. Chairman, the old 
soldiers and the farmers will tell you at the polls next fall what 
they think of these two propositions. [Applause.] 
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The Democratic Reform“ House—The Wide Gulf Between 
Demoeratic Promise and Performance. 


REMARKS 


HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 5, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the d votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7520) ma appropriations for civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fi year ending June 30, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. DINGLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Democratic House whose first session closes 
to-day affords the most conspicuous illustration of political bank- 
rupiy that has been presented for more than thirty years. 

lected nearly two years ago under a temporary stampede, 
caused by most reckless misrepresentations of the grand work of 
the Republican Fifiy-first Congress, this House, having a Demo- 
cratic majority of more than 140, assembled eight months ago to 
redeem the pledges made in the campaign that the appropria- 
tions should be reduced at this session at least sixty millions 
below those made at the corresponding session of the Fifty-first 
Congress, styled in derision by our Democratic friends the bil- 
lion-dollar ” Congress; and that, so far as the House wa; con- 
cerned, unceasing war should be made upon the McKinley tariff, 
which, as it was charged, had increased the cost of all the neces- 
saries of life, and that asweeping measure of tariff reform would 
be presented, which would make a country, ruined under Repub- 
Doei rule, rise phoenix-like from its ashes and blossom with pros- 
perity. 

To give especial prominence to the rôle of economy which 
this House with over 140 Democratic majority had promised to 

lay,as soon as it was organized the gentleman from Indiana 
Bir. HOLMAN], who hal been made the Moses who was to lead 
the Democracy as far away as possible from the alleged wicked 
extravagance of the *‘ billion-dollar” Congress, came forward 
with a resolution proclaiming the stern purpose of the majority 
to ruthlessly cut down expenditures and blaze a path of economy 
which should effectively serve the Democratic party in the ap- 
proaching campaign. 

After a session of eight months, during which almost nothing 
has been accomplished beyond passing the appropriation bills, 
we are now able to compare the appropriations by this House at 
the present session for the fiscal year 1893, with those made at 
the first session of the so-called billion-dollar ” Congress for 
the fiscal year 1891. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] states these fig- 
ures as follows: A 

1 


Total appropriations for 1893 at this session, including $15,885,503 


OUE aa aa niin en eee Met Ue URE RL tae $507, 701, 280 
Including permanent and indefinite appropriations. 
1891, 
Total ef (she ey roped for 1891 made at the first session of the Fifty- 
first Congress, including deficiency of $38,617,447 for 18900 494, 456, 248 


Including permanent and indefinite appropriations alleged to be $131,324, 122. 
PRESENT HOUSE BEATS THE “ BILLION-DOLLAR CONGRESS.” 


Thus even the gentleman from Indiana admits that the total 
appropriations made at this first session of the Fifty-second Demo- 
cratic ‘‘economical” Congress are nearly $508,000,000, $13,245,132 
larger than those made at the first session of the Fifty-first Re- 

ublicen (extravagant Congress. The Democratic reform“ 
Congress has itself become something more than a billion-dol- 

“het 8 

But as a matter of fact the actual increase is much more than 
this. In order to make the appropriations for 1891 foot up $494,- 
456,248, the gentleman from Indiana includes in his summary of 

rmanent and indefinite appropriations not only $37,547,135 for 
5 but also $48,913,025 for sinking fund and $23,000,000 for 
bank-redemption fund, both of which sums are on account of the 
reduction of the principal of the debt, and not for current expendi- 
tures. Deducting the last two items amounting to-$71,913,025, 
and the actual regular annual appropriations, including expendi- 
tures under the head of permanent and indefinite appropriations, 
were in 1891 only $422,543,223. There should also be deducted 


from this $8,834,079, the balance of pension deficiency appropria- 
tion unexpended and covered into the FETA thus leaving 
the actual appropriations for 1891 only $13,709,144. 

And deducting in the same manner from the gross appropria- 
tions for 1893, $49,117,230 estimated for the sinking fund and 


$9,500,000 estimated for the bank-redemption fund, both amount- 

ing to $58,617,230, and the actual regular annual appropriations 

including estimates under the head of permanent and indefinite 

. are 8449, 084, 150; or $35,375,006 more than those 
or r 

If to this be added $14,547,135, the difference between the in- 
terest payment in 1891 and 1893, and we have $49,922,141 as the 
actual excess of the appropriations of 1893 above 1891 for all pur- 
poses outside of interest and reduction of debt. 

Even deducting the increase of pension appropriations for 1893 
over 1891, and there still remains an increase of nearly $28,000,- 
000 in the appropriations for 1893 outside of interest, pensions, 
and reduction of debt, over the appropriations for 1891. 

A PROMISING BUT NOT A PERFORMING PARTY. 

Gentlemen on the other side have said, on the theory that 
‘t Man never is but always to bs blest,” under Democratic policy, 
that while it is true that the appropriations at this first session 
of the presens Congress are larger than those made at the cor- 
responding session of ihe last Congress, whose extravagance 
they have made the theme of platform s hes and conyention 
resolutions, yet that next session, when their appropriations will 
te compared with the second session of the last Congress, they will 
be able to show large reductions. 

I can safely predict, Mr. Chairman, that they will do, that 
tiey can do, nothing of the kind. Why, hardly a dollar's ap- 

ropriation has been made at this session for necessary new pub- 
ic buildings and light-houses. Nearly all appropriations have 
been held back till next session, after election. Bills are now 
on t:9 Calendar involving nearly $12,000,000 expenditures for 
necessary public buildings and light-houses, and they will be 
paszed at the next session. 

Not only that, but the deficiencies at the next session, in con- 
sequence of inadequate ee made at this session for 
ordinary current objects, will be larger than they have ben for 
several years. 

The gentleman from Indiana has stated that the appropria- 
tions at the sscond session of the Fifty-first Congress for 1892 
were $541,230,672. But he reaches this sum not only by charg- 
ing up 849, 117, 270 to the sinking fund, $16,500,000 to the bank-re- 
demption fund (both of which are simply debt-reduction items), 
and $23,378,988 for interest on debt, but also by charging up the 
whole (instead of the part paid) of the refund of direct tax to 
that year, and many other excessive itsms, and especially by 
charging to 1892 the $38,639,747 deficiency appropriation made 
at that session for 1891, and to 1891 the $38,617,449 defici ncy ap- 
propriation made at the first session for 1890. 

Applying the deficiencies where they belong, and even on the 
basis of the figures adopted by the gentleman from Indiana, the 
appropriations for 1892 are 8541, 230,672, less $38,617,449 deficiene 
for the previous year, or $502,613,223, to which is to bə adde 
$14,975,593, the deficiency appropriation made at the present 
session for 1892, less $910,000 contained in it for census work in 
1893, making the appropriations for 1892, on the basis of the fig- 
ures adopted by the gentleman from Indiana, 8517, 588,815. 

But this is too large, as the actual expenditures under the 
head of permanent and indefinite appropriations and refund of 
direct tax wers in 1892 about $10,000,000 less than the gentle- 
man from Indiana places them, leaving the grossappropriations 
for 1892, including estimates for sinking fund and k redemp- 
tion fund, about $507,583,815, or substantially the same on the face 
as the gross appropriations at the first session of the present Con- 
gress. The actual net appropriations, however, deducting $65,- 
617,270, estimated for sinking fund and bauk redemption fund, 
are only $441,968,545, or about $7,000,000 less than the net appro- 
priations for 1893. 

It is probable, however, that the gross appropriations of the 
next session of the prepony Congress will be as largeif not larger 
than at the present session, notwithstanding there will be no 
river and harbor bill, not only for the reason that the deficiencies 
will be larger and that the ap eee for necessary public 
buildings, light-houses, ete., held back at this session, must 
come in then, but also for the reason that the present Congress 
has adopted the policy of withholding appropriations at this ses- 
sion for buildings, fortifications, war vessels, and river and har- 
bor improvements authorized, and giving instead to public of- - 
ficers the right to enter into contracts which at the next session 
we must begin to provide for. 

THE “REFORM” HOUSE HAS “MORTGAGED THE FUTURE.” 


I call attention to the remarks of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN] when the conference report on the naval appro- 
Priation bill, which authorized a contract for a battle ship, but 
made no appropriation for it, was under consideration in the 
House. Said Mr. HOLMAN: 


The bills that are now passed, including the river and harbor bill and the 
fortification bill, including this bill, with the appropriations of this “slush 
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228 provided for in the Yiver and harbor bill of the first session of the 


— — 


will reach nearly 875,000,000, to become a charge upon your 
Treasury in the 3 in addition to the enormous sums of money we 
aredirectly appropr 
Iconcede that the Senate amendment only increasesthe amount of direct 
appropriations $65,000; but the charges it makes upon the Treasury in the 
early future are indefensible. You can ely. maintain the purity and honor 
of your Government, its integrity and frugelity, by paying asyou go: and the 
Republican party itself, pro te as it may be, in former years not hes- 
itate when it provided for a ship of war, or any other form of expenditure 
11 50 the permanent appropriations, to appropriate the money at the time, 
80 t the country could understand what Congress was doing, what 
charges we were making upon the Treasury 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. COGSWELL] the other day could 
hardly be condemned for saying we were hiding appro; tions in the 
bills; hiding them by mortgaging the future with contracts to be hereafter 
executed, instead of an m appropriation of the money at once, although 
his party inaugurated this fatal system in the first session of the Fifty-first 


Gentlemen, this system only began substantially ponte ago, and now I 
reiterate that if this bill becomes a law nearly $75,000,000 will have been fast- 
ened upon your Treasury by the last Congress and this which does not ap- 
praras yetupon the face of your appropriation bills but must be appropriated 

the early future. 2 

In the face of the declaration of the gentleman from Indiana 
that this House at the present session has fastened upon the 
Treasury obligations amounting to $75,000,000 to be met here- 
after, I am sure that the attempt to create the impression that 
appropriations will be largely reduced at the next session will 
not meet with any credence by the people. 

PLEADING THE “BABY ACT." 


Gentlemen on the other side have undertaken to charge the 
responsibility for the large appropriations by the present Dem- 
ocratic House to the legislation of the last Congress, but I am 
sure that no legislation of the last Congress fastened on the 
Treasury afraction of the obligations which the gentleman from 
Indiana alleges have been fastened upon it by the present Dem- 
ocratic House. 

Indeed, I am not aware that there was any legislation by the 
last Co outside of the pension legislation that tendered 
relief to totally-disabled Union soldiers in need, which increased 
the obligations of the Government, except that providing for a 
bounty to encourage the production of sugar in this country 
(under which about $7,000,090 has been expanded the past year) 
and that providing more liberal mail pay to encourage the es- 
tablishment of American steamship lines to foreign countries 
(under which about one million will be expended this year); and 
notwithstanding this Democratic House has been in session 
over seven months, no bill has been passed here proposing to 


sa either. 
h! no, gentlemen, composing the 140 Democratic majority of 
this House, you can not shirk your responsibility in that way: 
neither can you plead the baby act,” as several gentlemen on the 
other side have already endeavored to, by charging that the 86 
Republicans of the House have compelled 240 Democrats to vote 
extravagant appropriations. The Republicans of the House have 
simply voted for appropriations necessary to carry on the Gov- 
ernment, and have refused, so far as their votes were concerned, 
to countenance the policy of withholding necessary appropria- 
tions to make a mere show of economy, before election, when by 
so doing the Government would be crippled and deficiencies cre- 
ated that must bs provided after election. 
In directions where economy could be wisely enforced, like 
appropriations for river and harbor improvements of doubtful 
ty, or for Southern war claims which crowd the Calendar 
and the Court of Claims to an extent that may yon cause alarm, 
I have not observed any special desire on the other side as a 
whole to guard the Treasury. è 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. . 
Mr. Speaker, I am aware that not only the unexampled 
growth of the country, demanding increased postal and commer- 
cial facilities, but also and especially the burdens arising from 
the war to crash rebellion, have increased our expenditures. 
Our system of relying for defense in time of war on citizen yol- 
unteers rather than on a regular army has made a large and in- 
creasing pension expenditure necessary and just, although even 
this is more economical than the support of a regular army. 
But it should be remembered that our expenditures to be met 
by taxation are by no means so large as our method of making 
and stating appropriations would seem to indicate. When it is 
affirmed that the gross appropriations for 1891 and 1892 were 
nearly a billlion dollars (as the appropriations by this Congress 
for 1893 and 1894 will be), it should be borne in mind that this sum 
is not the real cost to the Treasury of maintaining the Govern- 
ment for these two years. The real cost has been only $700,000,- 
,000,000 less than a billion; and indeed really only $650,- 
000,000, or- $325,000,000 per annum after deducting refunds and 
drawbacks, which are only matters of bookkeeping. 
Of the billion dollars said to be 1 ee riated for those two 
years about $98,000,000 was for sinking fund, which is only a mode 
of paying the principal of our war debt. In addition, $39,500,000 
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was to take the place of the bank redemption fund of $54,000,900, 
which was covered into the Treasury under the act of July 14, 
1890, every dollar of which was used for payment of principal of 
debt. And still further $136,000,000 represents simply that por- 
tion of the cost of the postal service which was paid by postal 
revenue and is a matter of bookkeeping simply. Several mil- 
lions represent the half of the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion which is repaid by the District itself. 

Thus, while in our method of appropriating. the appropria- 
tions seem to indicate an annual expenditure from the Treas- 
ury for the 5 of the Government of about 8500, 000, 000, yet 
as a matter of faet the actual annual expenditure is more than 
$150,000,000 less than that. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The receipts and expenditures of the Government for the last 
fiscal year—that ended June 30, 1892—the year for which the 
gentleman from Indiana would have us understand $541,230,672 
was appropriated, were as follows: 


8 EXPENDITURES. 

Customs . $177, 883,034 | Civil and miscellaneous... $99, 933, 492 
Internal revenue. - 153,543,255 | War, including rivers and 

Miscellaneous 22, 529, 175 A 46,897,243 
Navy, including new ves- 

. N 
ans, inclu — 

chase of Indian OF Sag 11, 145, 986 

Pensions 134, 583, 045 

Interest on war debt 23, 378, £88 

o 353, 955, 464 TORE eenias annm 345, 115, M8 

Surplus, $8,839,516. - 


In other words, a revenue of $353,955,464, derived from duties 
on imports, internal taxes on tobacco and whisky and from public 
lands and other miscellaneous sources, paid our entire Govern- 
ment expenditures, including interest on debt, pensions, ete., for 
the fiscal year 1892, and at the end of the year there was a sur- 
plus of receipts above expenditures of $8,839,516; and that, too, 
in the face of the fact that the McKinley tariff reduces taxation 
about $60,000,000 annually. 2 

NO INCREASE OF EXPENDITURES FOR OLD OBJECTS. 

In response to the charge so frequently made that the annual 
expenditures of the Government have been increased from $2.17 
per inhabitant in 1860 to $9, or $12, as a Senator from Arkansas 
Mr. BERRY] estimated a few days ago, it is sufficient to say that 
these official figures show that the expenditures for the last fiscal 
year, including interest on debt, pensions, ete., were, in round 
numbers, only $345,000,000, of which nearly $20,000,000 was re- 
funds and repayments—a simple matter of . 
ing, as I have already said, the actual expen litures to paid 
by taxation about $325,000,000, or $5 per inhabitant, against an 
average annual tax of $11 per inhabitant to maintain the impe- 
rial Government of Great Britain. 

But it should be borne in mind that of this 8325,000, 000 the 
following sums were expended for objects imposed upon the 
country by the war of the rebellion: 


Pensions to Union soldiers „ $134, 583, 045 
Interest on war debt 4 23, 378, 
Bounty, back pay, soldiers’ homes, ete., including 
expenses of collection of internal-revenue tax 17, 037, 967 
175, 000, 000 


Maiting A total ofs =o 2 
or $2.70 per inhabitant, leaving an expenditure of $150,000,090, 
or $2.30 per inhabitant, for ordinary objects of government. 

Inasmuch as the Government now underiakes hundreds of ob- 
jects to promote the public interests which it did not undertake 
before the war, among which are the maintenance of agricul- 
tural colleges, agricultural experiment stations, and the life- 
saving service on our coasts, it is evident that the annual ex- 
penditure per inhabitant for the same objects only that Govern- 
ment appropriated money for béfore war would fall considerably 
below $2. Such facts as these show how groundless are the 
charges made of profligate expenditures. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year 1891, including interest, 
etc., were in round numbers $355,000,000, and the revenus for 
that year $17,339,762 more than the expenditures. 

And while I am upon this subjectof the coadition of the Treas- 
ury, I may add that on the Ist of July, 1822, there was a surplus 
of $26,672,377 in the Treasury and depository institutions, and 
in addition $23,395,413 subject to check by the Government dis- 
bursing officers to pay current expenditures, making a working 
balance of about $50,009,000. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the 
revenue for the fiscal year upon which we have entered will be 
$13,000,000 more than for last year, it will be seen that the re- 
ceipts for the present year 1 meet all expenditures of the 


Government for 1893, even if they prove to be $20,000,000 more 
than: last year. 
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DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION CONTRASTED. 

I have on several occasions heard inthis House, Mr. Speaker, 
assertions that the Cleveland Administration saved a large sur- 
plus by its superior economy—economy unknown to the Re- 
publican Administration which preceded. it, and that this sur- 
plus has been ‘‘ wasted” by the present Republican Adminis- 
tration. 

There is not the slightest foundation for this assertion, for as 
a matter of fact the expenditures under the four years of the 
Cleveland Administration, outside of payments for interest on 
and principal of the public debt, were $67,457,895 larger than under 
the four years of the Garfeld-Arthur Administration. This b; 
no means proves extravagance on the part of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration; it simply shows that expenditures on the whole 
increase with the population, business, and wealth of the coun- 
try. 

‘Every dollar of surplus in the Treasury accumulated during 
the Cleveland Administration, as well as during other Adminis- 
trations, has been used in reducing the principal of the public 
debt. Since March 4, 1889, when President Harrison was in- 
augurated, there has been applied to the reduction of the prin- 
cipal of the war debt $259,000,000, leaving the interest-bearing 
debt at the present time only $585,000,000, of which about $25,- 
000,000 bears interest at 2 per cent per annum and is payable at 
the pleasure of the Government—the lowest rate of interest for 
which any Government ever made a loan—and nearly $560,000,- 
000 bears interest at 4 percent and is payable in 1907. The pay- 
ments on account of reduction of debt were $125,390,527 in the 
fiscal year 1891, and 837,587, 720 in 1892. 

“TARIFF REFORM BY DEMOCRATIC HOUSE. 

Mr. Chairman, I must hasten to other matters which I propose 
to notice briefly. The failure of the present House to redeem 
any of its pledges of economy has been supplemented by an 
even more cuous failure to present any tariff reform” 
policy to take the place of the pares A tariff, which was so 
roundly denounced in the campaign of 1890. 

Instead of formulating any consistent tariff policy to enable 
the country to judge what the Democratic party means by tariff 
reform, this Democratic House with over 140 Democratic majority 
has simply reported and passed contradictory bills, touching only 
half a dozen of the twenty-five hundred articles on the tariff lists. 

One of these bills places the farmer's wool—his finished prod- 
uct—on the free list, while at the same timeit retains protective 
duties on cloth—the wool manufacturer’s finished product—so far 
as all goods used by the masses are affected, although it leaves 
inadequate protection on fine goods used by the well-to-do, That 
is free trade for the farmer and protection for the manufacturer. 

Other bills passed by the House place on the free list binder- 
twine, tin plate (after October, 1894), cotton ties and bagging, 
and machinery to make cotton-bagging, all finished manufac- 
tures, while they retain the same protective duties as at present 
on pig iron, iron ore, and coal, the raw materials from which 
these finished products are made. This is free manufactured 
products and protected raw materials, and so far as manufac- 
tured products are concerned applies tothem the free-trade or, 
what is the same thing, revenue-only doctrine clearly enunci- 
ated by the recent Democratic platform adopted at Chicago. 

This is the whole of the Democratic scheme of tariff reform 
enacted by the present Democratic House with a Democratic 
ma‘ority of over 140. The free-wool bill is designed for the 
latitude of New England, where it will be held up to cover the 
failure to redeem the pledges for free coal and free iron ore made 
by the Democratic leaders of that section, and as evidence that 
the Democratic party really favors free raw materials” and 
protected manufactures, notwithstandi its recent platform, 
while the remainder of the scheme is designed for the West and 
South, where it will be presented as evidence that the Demo- 
cratic party proposes to wipe out protective duties on all manu- 
factured products. 

So conspicuous a failure of the Democratic House of 140 ma- 
po to present any policy of tariff legislation as a substitute 

or the McKinley tariff, which they had so roundly denounced 
as “robbery” in every paragraph and line, is to be explained 
only on the theory that the Democratic leaders see that the peo- 
ple of the country have already recognized the mendacity of the 
assaults made on it in the campaign of 1890, and have come to 
see that it embodies a policy which is increasing the prosperit, 
of the country. It is significant that a Democratic House, wi 
140 Democratic majority, in the face of an approaching national 
election, has not dared to present a complete tariff policy which 
the ple could compare with the McKinley tariff. 

hen it is borne in mind that the workings of the McKinley 

tariff, which in its general features embodies the Republican 


policy of protection, during the twenty-two months since it went 
into effect, have most effectually demolished every one of the as- 
saults which were so recklessly made upon it, it is perhaps no 


wonder that the Democratic leaders reached the conclusion that 
it would be unwise for this Democratic House to any com- 
prehensive measure of so-called “ tariff reform” which could be 
contrasted with the McKinley tariff by the voters of this coun- 


try. 
"What have been the actual workings of the McKinley tariff? 

1. Instead of ‘strangling ” our foreign trade it has increased 
it, and given to the country the largest volume of exports and 
imports and the largest per capita ever known in the history of 
the country. The imports exports for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1892, reached the enormous aggregate of 81, 857, 724, 910, 
or $28.32 per capita, against an ayerage per capita from 1876 to 
1890 of $25.30, and only $17.08 per capita under the revenue tar- 
iff from 1847 to 1861. 

Our imports were $827,391,284, or $12.61 per capita, in 1892, 
against $11.63 ee capita from 1876 to 1890, and only $9.35 from 
1847 to 1861. imports in the year previous to the passage 
of the new tariff (1890) were 8745, 131,652. 

Our exports were 81,030, 335,626, or 815.71 per capita, in 1892, 
of which $237,665,370 were manufactures, against $13.57 per 
capita from 1876 to 1890, and only $7.73 from 1847 to 1861. r 
= p — = year previous to the passage of the new tariff were 

7 7! ° 

The balance of trade in our favor, f. e., excess of exports over 
imports, was $202,944,342 in 1892. 

2. The proportion of imports admitted free of duty, comprising 
all of the articles which we can not produce, was never before 
so large as they have been in the last fiscal year. The value of 
the free goods imported was $460,562,153—55.88 per cent and of 
the dutiable $363,649,727. The per cent of free goods in 
1889, under the tariff of 1883, was only 34.81 per cent; under the 
pro; Mills bill was 34 per cent: and under the revenue tariff 
of 1846 only 12 per cent. 

The average duty on all imports, free and dutiable, was the 
past year only 20.65 per cent; under the tariff of 1846, 21 percent; 
under the proposed Mills bill 27 per cent, and under the tariff of 
1883 it was 30 per cent, 

The average duty on dutiable goods alone under the McKinley 
tariff was 46.8 per cent, almost exactly the same as under the 
117 prios and only 4 per cent more than was proposed by the 

s bill. 

3. While the aggregate imports have increased in consequence 
of the increase imports of articles placed on the free list 
which we do not produce here, like sugar, jute, etc., yet the im- 
ports of articles which we can and ought to make for ourselyes 
have largely declined. Our total imports of dutiable manufac- 
tured goods in 1889, the year before the new tariff went into ef- 
25 compared with 1891, mainly under the new tariff, were as 

ollows: 


Y TTPT—T—T—T—T—V—V——V—V——————————ß—— 72, 508, 703 


Inasmuch as we consumed more of these manufactured goods 
in 1891 than we did in 1889, it follows that more than $73,000,000 
foreign invoice value, probably $100,000,000 domestic value, were 
manufactured in 1891 in this country that would have been made 
abroad if it had not been for the new tariff. At least 100,000 
working men were required to make thess goods here, so that 
the opportunities and a demand for labor in this country were 
enlarged to this extent by the McKinley tariff. 

4. In consequence of this increased demand for labor, united 
with the fact that protection placed competition on the basis of 
American wages for labor and the American standard of labor, 
according to a recentcareful investigation made by authority of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, and conceded to be accu- 
rate by Mr. CARLISLE, the wages of labor have on the average in- 
creased from September, 1889, to May, 1892, three-fourths of 1 per 
cent, and at the same time the cost of living declined 3.4 per cent. 
This made the actual increase of wages in this period of seven- 
teen months 4.15 per cent. Assuming 8600 as the average in- 
come of the 13,000,000 families of the United States, this would 
give an increase of $325,000,000 in their yearly earnings since 
the McKinley tariff took effect. In the same line the census 
shows that in the woolen, cotton, silk, and flax industries in this 
country there was an increase of 17 per cent in wages between 
1880 and 1890, and of 45 per cent since 1860. The wages paid in 
this country average 77 per cent more than those in Great 
Britain. 

5. The careful investigations of the Senate committee on the 
prices of two hundred and fifty leading articles show that not- 
withstanding farm products have increased in price 18 per cent, 
yet nearly everything else which enters into the consumption of 
the average family has decreased in price, so that the cost of liv- 
ing has been reduced 3.4 per cent. Notwithstanding the predic- 
tions that the McKinley tariff would increase the prices of man- 
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ufactured goods, yet it turns out that nearly every article made 
in this country is from 2 to 5 per cent lower than before the new 
tariff was enacted. No wonder the Democratic leaders prefer to 
keep upa general denunciation of protection rather than to formu- 
late a complete tariff measure of their own which the voters of 
the country can compare with the McKinley tariff. 

F ° FAILURE ALL ALONG THE LINE. 

Mr. Chairman, look in whatever direction you will, and fail- 
ure” is conspicuously written on the record of the Democratic 
pari in this conspicuously Democratic House. How not to 

07 been the aim of the leaders. How to avoid giving any 
expression which would show the purposes of the party has been 
the study. To reach this result the rules by which the Fifty-first 
Congress achieved for itself the deserved reputation of being a 
business Congress that dared to do something were swept away 
and rules substituted which have enabled a half a dozen mem- 
bers to absolutely stop all business until they could be placated. 

1 evening pension sessions, at which at the first session 
of the Fifty-first Congress eight hundred cases of deserving 
“boys in blue” were afforded relief which the general laws 
could not grant, have been well nigh blocked, and less than a 
hundred such cases—one case to three Congressional districts— 
have been reached at this session. The country has been saved 
from free coinage of silver by a nearly solid negative Repub- 
lican vote against a Democratic majority of 53 for free silver in 
the face of a Democratic 3 at Chicago declaring against 
it. So conspicuous has m the failure of this Democratic 
House that prominent Democrats have declared, not in private 
but in public, Save us from another Democratic House with 140 
Democratic majority!” 


A New Way of Robbing the Farmer—The Washburn-Hatch Raid 
on Agriculture—Money for the Miller, Misery for the Farmer. 


SPEECH 
HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 6, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 7845) defini “options” and “futures,” imposing special 
es on dealers therein, an uiring d persons 

ine peliing certain products toobtain rk ge aon tort pra purposes. 

Mr. HARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill under discussion, known as the Wash- 
burn-Hatch bill, would not be the occasion of surprise if it ema- 
nated exclusively from the Senator representing the Stata of 
Minnesota, for he is a well-known believer in special class legis- 
lation, and his associate, Mr. Pillsbury, who is actively inter- 
ested, and who is warmly urging the passage of this bill, is 
known among those who are familiar with the grain and flour 
trade as the agent, manager, and representative of the great 
English syndicate engaged in the manipulation of wheat and its 
products, and at all times strenuously seeking to buy the wheat 
grown by American farmers at the lowest 3 price. Isay, 
therefore, it is not a matter of surprise to find these two gentle- 
men working together to secure the passage of the bill now be- 
fore us. It does, however, surprise me somewhat to discover 
my very good friend from Missouri [Mr. HATCH], whom I ered- 
ited with being quite a good deal of a Democrat, e d in 
advancing the cause of mischievous, meddlesome legislation, of 
which this bill is a type. 

When some weeks ago I heard him on the floor of this House, 
with t energy and force of manner, endeavor to read out 
from the ranks of the Democratic party one of the ablest, truest, 
and most brilliant Democrats in the lower House, simply because 
he insisted, with Thomas Jefferson, that every coined dollar of 
the United States should be worth 100 cents, and that the value 
of the melted metal in a silver dollar should be exactly the same 
as when it bore the stamp of the nation, I felt his Democratic 
underpinning, his Jeffersonian moorings were a trifle uncertain, 
and, anxious as Iam to keep the e from Missouri in the 
Demoeratie party, liking himas I do personally also, I shall hope 
to convince him that, as a Democrat, and cially as a friend 


of the farmer, it is his duty to withdraw the bill he has presented 

and which he so thoughtlessly recommended to this side of the 

House for its support. 

IT IS A MEDDLESOME, UNNECESSARY, MISCHIEVOUS, INQUISITORIAL BILL 
If there is one principle more firmly fixed in the mind of a 

Democrat or more truly in harmony with our form of govern- 

ment than another, it is that we should have no laws which are 


not necessary, and that useless, unnecessary. 
legislation, especially legislation which in any way interferes 


, and meddlesome 


with the natural rights of a citizen (unless it is certain to result 
in some great general good), should be discountenanced and op- 


The Washburn-Hatch bill is just such an unjustifiable, med- 
diesome, inguisitorial, undemocratic proposal. Taken from be- 

inning to end, there is not now upon the statute books of Eng- 
and, France, or Germany an equally despotic law, and Russia 
boasts of only one or two which resemble it, and these Russian 
measures grow out of an unjust, unreasonable, and bitter hatred 
of the Hebrew racs; and yet this is the kind of a law our Mis- 
souri friend would have us accept in the year 1892 as intelligent 
Democratic legislation. Despotic and arbitrary as the German 
Government 5 inclined to be under its erratic 
young Emperor, yet this d of legislation is too unfair, too 
silly, and too meddlesome for Germany, and within a very short 
time it has been rejected even there, as evidenced in a dispatch 
recently received by Mr. Hamill from Berlin, which says: 


A parliamentary committee has just reported on option trading as follows: 
“That nol tion is necessary. that in fact option trading is beneficial. 
that to stop it by law would lead to unfortunate results." 


ABORTIVE AS WELL AS MEDDLESOME. 

In 1610, in Holland; in 1734, in Great Britain; in 1812, in New 
York, and for fifteen days in 1864 at Washington, this kind of 
le: tion had the right of way, butat no other period can I re- 

, and in each instance it proved as unwise and abortive as it 
would now, if it should pass this House and become a law of the 
United States. 

Next to its being indefensible, meddlesome, and wholly foreign 
to free and intelligent government, I make an objection to it be- 
cause, if the trade which it is aimed at is immoral, as charged, 
this law is a scandalous and disgraceful effort to legalize and con- 
tinue it under taxing restrictions; while if it is not immoral, its 
being singled out for oppressive taxation is an outrage. r. 
HATCH may choose either horn of the dilemma which is thus 
placed before him. 

THE FIRST CLAIM MADE FOR IT A FALSE ONE. 

My next objection to this bill is, that the very first claim made 
for it is false and misleading. It is said that itis a bill to pro- 
ducs revenue, and yet all of us know that the proposed tax of 5 
cents per pound on transactions in cotton, hops, and all hog prod- 
ucts, and 20 cents per bushel on sales of corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, and rye, would absolutely suspend that class of transactions, 
and therefore not produce any considerable revenue. The whole 
effort then, to put this griping, drastic, unjustifiable legislative 
handcuff upon the business of the country, is based upon false 
pretense, and is a fraud upon its face. 

AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL MEASURE. 

In the next place, I denounce the bill because it is unconstitu- 
tional, for it is a direct interference with the rights of the peo- 
ple of the several States. The idea that the United States Gov- 
ernment can prevent any citizen of the State of Ohio from buying 
and ager ye 3 inside the State of Ohio wheat, corn, pork, or any 
other of the great products of our State, or any representative 
of them, whether substance or shadow, is Suply preposterous, 
and the claim that the law is passed for the e of producing 
revenue would be kicked out of any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion on American soil as incontinently as the Democratic ma- 
jority in this House should toss this undemocratic measure into 
the waste basket, 

PLENTY OF LOCAL LAW ON THE SUBJECT NOW. 

I object to the law, because at Chicago and at Toledo, where 

option trading pure and simple, is charged by the partian of 

measure, with doing great harm, they already have ample 
constitutional State legislation in regard toit, and in every other 
State they are quite competent to pass similar laws. Boards of 
trade have also set their faces against it. The proposed meas- 
ure being therefore clearly unn and the evils complained 
of being subject to other ample remedy, it should not have lee- 
way or house room in this body. 

THE WORLD'S EXPERIENCE WITH CLASS OF LAWS. 

I have said that laws of this character, unreasonable as they 
are in their nature, restrictive and damaging as they would be to 
trade and commerce if they should be enforced, fen always 
proved abortive. : 

The law of 1810 in Holland never could be enforced: that of 
England of 1734, while it remained in existence for one hundred 
and twenty-five years, was a dead letter from beginning to end. 
The New York State law of 1812 was, if possible, a worse failure, 
and the laws in Ohio and Illinois, to which I have just referred, 
have proven to be of little practical use. 

During our civil war a similar absurd idea, that free trade in 
gold was injurious to the country, prevailed for a short time. 
Secretary was a victim to this craze, and finally as able a 
man as Senator SHERMAN became a conyert,and they passed the 
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memorable antigold speculation law of June 17, 1864, intending 
by it to reduce the market price of gold. On the contrary, gold 
shot up in less than fifteen days over 78 cents on the dollar, and 
in precisely fifteen days after the law was passed it wasrepealed 
by 8 The Democrats in the House and in the Senate 
occupied the same position then that we should occupy to- day 
on this Washburn-Hatch bill, holding that it was an unjust, ill- 
advised, unreasonable attempt to interfere with the freedom of 
trade within the limits of the United States, and they were 
found voting against the gold law just as they will be found vot- 
ing against this Washburn-Hatch bill. 
GAMBLING CONTRACTS AND THE COURTS. 

When speaking of the lack of necessity for this kind of legis- 
lation, I ought to have mentioned the fact that the courts con- 
stantly hold that contracts and agreements which the friends of 
this bill speak of as pure gambling contracts are void, and that 
they can not be enforced, so that the common law in every State 
in the Union provides an all-sufficient cure in every instance 
where a rem isneeded. Ifthereisanything that a Democrat 
ought to favor it is absolute freedom of trade, both at home and 
abroad, limited solely by the needs of the public Treasury. 

THE WASHBURN-HATCH BILL RANK CLASS LEGISLATION, 

Our Republican friends have for many years sought by all 
means in their power to cripple, throttle, and destroy our for- 
eign commerce. But they have never advocated any limiting of 
customs or facilities in our domestic trade, as my friend Mr. 
HATCH is proposing to do in this bill. If I understand his posi- 
tion on the tariff, he objects very much to all unnecessary re- 
striction of our foreign trade, and yet in the same voice and with 
the same hand he would limit, indeed crush, liberty of trade at 
home. 

Iam now going to oppose this bill on grounds which should 
have the sympathy and support of every Democrat in this Cham- 
ber, and a man who can assist in this kind of legislation by his 
vote, after the matter has been fairly put before him, should not 
hereafter be looked upon as a Democrat, except in a Pickwickian 
sense. If he should print placards and Bene them around his 
neck proclaiming to those in front and back of him, I ama 
Democrat,” he would not be one; if he were to prove a Democratic 
genealogical record extending away back to the day and hour in 
which Thomas Jefferson opened his infant eyes upon the earth, 
he would still not be entitled to recognition anywhere as a Dem- 
ocrat, for I proclaim. here that any man who is the advocate of 
class legislation can not have any valid claim to membership in 
the Democratic party, for if we believe in anything it is in the 
greatest good to the greatest number, and in general not in class 
and ial legislation. 

This billsingles out special articles and restricts trade in them, 
to the injury of all interested, while speculation in futures in 

troleum and stocks, which is quite as common as in wheat and 

og products, is not affected by this bill. Again, it aims to sup- 
press selling of options and futures, but has no word of condem- 
nation or a line of restraint for the buyers of them. The pas- 
sage of this bill and its enforeement would be followed imme- 
diately by another variety of the same kind of speculation. It 
would ba in the form of flour speculation, in which our cunning 
friends, Messrs. WASHBURN and Pillsbury, who have used Mr. 
HATCH to draw their chestnuts out of the fire, would be per- 
fectly free to engage. Again, in the report which Mr. HATCH 
makes to this House, he says: 

It wiil result in materially higher prices for the products of the soil. 

This, simply stated, means dearer bread, meat, and clothing. 
Now, not over 28 por cent of the people of the United States pro- 
duce wheat, which is one article this law is intended to advance 
in price; the other 72 per cent are consumers of wheat. Itisnot 
the business of Congress to make prices either higher or lower 
for any commodity. If it was it would be our duty to make such 
laws as would produce lower prices, because consumers are al- 
ways in the majority, while this law proposes to raise the cost of 
living to all. erefore I say that it is an unjustifiable and out- 
rageous effort to burden the consumer for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer, and that it is only another sample of the vicious class leg- 
islation which the Democratic party has fought for the last 
twenty or thirty years. 

What is true of wheat is true, and often in a more offensive 
way, of the other articles affected by the bill, and I say here that 
the Democrat who votes for this measure is forever and eternally 
vlog Hig from lifting up his voice against a section, paragra h, 
or line or in condemnation of any word or figure in the McKin- 
ley bill from its title down to its doxology. 

Class legislation when urged in behalf of the farmer is always 
afailure. Notice the result fo his wool. When we had Demo- 
cratic reciprocity or free trade with Canada in wool, Ohio wools 

- reached 59 cents in gold in 1859, and ever since 1861 a constant 
fight has been kept up, and the farmer has often been led into 
it, for high-tariff taxes on wool, and made to think they would 


create larger prices for his wool, while now, after thirty-one 
years of this kind of legislation, instead of 59 cents he gets the 
ridiculously low sum of from 25 to 29 cents for it. 

_As a foretaste of the injurious results of the passage of this 
bill to the farmer, I merely cite in passing, that even its favor- 
able report.by the Committee on Agriculture put the price of 
wheat down several cents per bushel in the markets. 


THE BILL AND ITS EFFECT UPON THE FARMER AND PLANTER. 


But I tappen to be both farmer and miller, and the balance of 
the time of the House, which I shall occupy in discussing this 
vicious bill, will be devoted to showing that it will not realize 
for the farmer what Mr. HATCH sincerely expects it to bring 
about. Ishall prove on the contrary that the passage of this 
bill will injure the farmer, reduce the market for his produce 
unnaturally, decrease the price of what he has to sell, and if the 
Democratic party passes this law the reaction will be so great 
and will take place so early (immediately after the coming har- 
vest) as to cause every man who advocates it to regret that he 
ever lifted up his voice in its favor or cast his vote to fasten it 
like a leech or bloodsucker upon the farmers and planters of the 
United States. 
QUEER COMPANY FOR THE FARMER. 

The farmer should suspect something wrong when a bill like 
this, inspired, perhaps actually drawn, as I believe, originally 
by his active and skillfulenemy, Mr. Pillsbury, the head and front 
of the great British milling syndicate, is urged upon him. He 
ought to know that the miller wishes to buy wheat at low and 
not at high prices, and I have in my possession petitions from 
the organized milling industries in my State, and doubtless other 
members have similar appeals from other States asking them 
to support this measure. 

The strangest thing recently seen in legislation is this com- 
bination of the American farmer and the British milling syndi- 
cate, one working for the Washburn-Hatch bill to increase the 
price of wheat and the other supporting it in order to reduce it. 
Both can not be rewarded. Itis easy to see which will win. In 
this strange combination, this congressional ‘‘ what is it,” half 
horse, half alligator; in thiscongregation, pan crying good Lord 
and the balance good devil, it issafe to predict that the miller will 
get all the corn and the farmer all the chaff. When the Pills- 
bury lion and the farmer lamb lie down together the lamb will 
be found inside of the lion, having been conveniently and with 
easy despatch swallowed by the king of beasts. So far as I can 
I want to prevent this result. For one my sympathies are with 
the farmer. I have seen him robbed, fleeced, and left for dead 
by the tariff taxers, and I am not willing his hide and hair shall 
now become the booty of our Minnesota Englishmen. 

MONEY FOR THE MILLER, MISERY FOR THE FARMER. 

Accident has made me a large buyer of wheat as well as an ex- 
tensive producer of flour, and of course I am able to see, perha 
as clear’ y as Mr. Pillsbury, that the passage of this law would 
reduce the number of buyers greatly, and thereby enable him 
and me to Puppy. our wants at lower prices, and therefore at the 
expense of the farmer, while it zaint) leave our hands untied to 
regi in flour to an extent only limited by our own sweet 
wills. 

It is a very strange thing that any farmer should favor this 
bill, believing that Mr. Pillsbury's lish syndicate, controll- 
ing over three hundred grain elevators in Minnesota and Dakota, 
has united with elevator associations and with the railroad com- 

ies in the Northwest to reduce, rumonsig, the prices which 
armers get for their wheat. The farmers have charged that 
they have conspired to refuse cars, storage and accommodation 
to farmers and farmers’ organizations, in order to compel them 
to accept unreasonably low rates for their wheat. In one in- 
stance, a great rai notified a buyer in the Northwest that 
he was paying too much money to the farmers for wheat, and if 
he did not stop it the bad example would spread. In another 
instance, a banker was paid a large sum (and I think he is now 
suing for more under the same contract) for his services in keep- 
ing down, in his district of country, the price paid to the farm- 
ers for their wheat. But now the wolf has put on the skin of a 
sheep, and it looks as if the farmer, who ought in matters like 
this to have the quick intelligence of the shepherd, has been 
taken in and deceived, and unless we defeat this measure he 
will be at the mercy of the very man who, on all occasions, is 
opposed to the interests of the wheat grower and always in 
favor of low prices for wheat and high prices for flour. Of 
course Mr. Pillsbury and the average miller in the country 
would like to see less speculation in wheat and less competition 
in the marketamong buyers, for that would mean cheaper wheat 
for the miller and in the aggregate, millions upon millions of 
dollars of extra profits, but it would be at the expense of the 
farmer. The farmer ought to see, and many farmers do see, 
just as clearly as a miller can, that the passage of this law would 


turn the . of the United States over to the tender 
mercy of the ing fraternity. 
SPECULATION HELPS THE FARMER. 

Of course I should be very 75 to make more money out of the 
mills I am interested in, but I do not think that I am justifled in 
supporting or voting for legislation putting money intomy pock- 
ets or into those of my friends engaged in the same business at 
the expense of the farmers of the country. Every farmer ought 
to know by this time that supply and demand fix the market 
value of wheat. The more active and vigorous the speculation 
in wheat, the more quickly he realizes the higher or the lower 
prices, which ever the actual conditions of supply and demand 
warrant. It therefore tends to greater steadiness in the price 
of grain, which not only is to his advantage directly, but is in- 
directly enormously to his advantage, for it encourages trade 
and dealings in his commodity and warrants, by the compara- 
tive steadiness of prices, the enormous investments of capital 
by banks, in loans upon his products, which, in turn, results in 
supplying him at all times with a strong and ample purchasing 
market whenever he wishes to sell. 

The price of cash wheat, in which the farmer alone has an in- 
terest, is governed by thecurrent daily demand, which is largely 
increased by maturing short sales. 

SPECULATIVE MARKETS A BLESSING TO THE FARMER. 

It is a singular truth that wheat is higher, relatively, in the 
speculative markets than in the nonspeculative. Every miller 
knows that what prevents him buying wheat at prices to suit 
him (i. e., low prices) is the fact that the speculative markets 
enable local competing buyers for shipment to bid the price up 
on him. There is every reason, then, why the miller should 
favor this bill, but every one of them is also an argument why 
the farmer should oppose it. So much above the average gen- 
eral world’s prices do the speculative markets like Chicago, Du- 
luth, St. Louis, Toledo, Buffalo, New York, and Baltimore kee 
wheat that rather than seek the actual consuming market which 
Mr. Pillsbury would by this means confine the wheat-grower to, he 
finds his wheat seeking constantly the speculative market, even 
if it does have to bear the burdens of added freight, storage, in- 
surance, commissions, and taxes; for so greatare the advantages 
which speculation gives that he still receives higher average net 
prices the ordinary actual consuming markets offer. The 
miller knows that every speculative market in America tends to 
increase the cost of his wheat and therefore to cut down his 
profits while it swells the returns of the wheat-grower, and the 
activity of such men as Mr. WASHBURN and Mr. Pillsbury is at 
once explained. The farmer who unites with them to force this 
measure through Congress ought to join an association to burn 
his own barn, steal his horses, throw down his fences, and rob 
him on his way home from market. When he sells his wheat 
he should select some swindler for a purchaser who would take 
75 pounds for a bushel, and then pay him off with 66-cent silver 


ollars. 

We are told that speculative sales are founded on wind, built 
ay on smoke, and end in naught. On the contrary, the May 
wheat delivered on future sales in the market of Duluth alone 
was over ten millions of bushels this year. This is only an ex- 
ample of the reckless arguments and wild statements made to 
capture the support of this House. The farmers have had quite 
arecent taste of the meat of which their new allies are made. 
After last harvest they found themselves speculators holding a 
vast amount of wheat, and where, if farmers wisely marketed 
their crop at the A eMac high prices it would result in a nat- 
ural decline in value, which would mean great loss to them. See 
their shrewdness and cunning. They are supposed to have is- 
sued the celebrated ‘‘hold-your-wheat” address to the farmers 
of the country, when wheat was selling at 90 cents per bushel 
in Minnesota and Dakota, urging them to hold their wheat for 
higher prices. Meanwhile they got rid of theirs on the high 
market this trick gave them, and now the farmer’s wheat is 
worth but 66 to 70 cents, a clean loss to him of 20 cents per bushel. 


Noxk.— No one can tell who wrote the addresses, as their authorship has 
been denied several individuals. They have been repudiated by Mr. Don- 
nelly and by Farmers’ Alliance organizations, But they were circulated in 
largo numbers and published eve: here. About the same time the press 
published an “interview” with . Pillsbury, in which he uttered senti- 
ments in exact correspondence with these addresses, strongly advising 
farmers to hold their wheat. This has led to the popular belief, correct or 
incorrect, that Mr. P. was at the bottom of the scheme to let the speculators 
out of their large holdings of wheat at the expense of the trusting farmer. 


If now the farmers join and follow such leaders as these they 
will richly deserve to be fleeced again, as they will be if Mr. 
Pillsbury’s Washburn-Hatch bill becomes a law. For my 
it will never reach that power for evil to the farmers of the Fif- 
teenth Ohio district by the aid of my vote. Speculative prices so 
far as they are effective and powerful, simply determine the future 
values of wheat, in which the farmer has no direct interest, and 
yet, even here, speculative values disprove the claims made by 
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the friends of this bill, for every year at the season when the 
farmer is marketing his wheat in large quantities all future or 
speculative values are higher relatively than the cash value of 
whest, which is always controlled by actual purchase and sale of 
the article itself, Of course, high speculative future values at 
this season of the year are always calculated to advance the cash 
or farmer's price for wheat. 

Let me illustrate this. Atone mill where I am interested we 
are not only large buyers of wheat, but have great storage ca- 
pacity, and this coming harvest we shall put into our warehouses 
about 600,000 bushels of wheat. If the price were to advance be- 
fore being ground into flour 10 cents per bushel it would make 
us $60,000, but if it should decline 10 cents per bushel we should 
lose $60,000, Not being speculators, knowing that wheat specu- 
lation in the end results disastrously to most of the people who 
engage in it, we should be unwilling to buy such a quantity of 
wheat if we were not able to sell the futures against it, and thus 
protens ourselves against loss on our transactions. Therefore, 

we had no future market in which we could sell this wheat 
we should buy very much less of it and should not be able to 
pay the farmer within 10 cents per bushel as much as we pay 

im now, because we would have to have that additional margin 
to insure us against fluctuations in the market. What is true of 
us is equally true in varying degrees of every miller, warehouse- 
man, and pee in the United States, so that the passage of 
the Hatch bill would in the end surely reduce the number of 
buyers of cash wheat from the farmer and put down the price of 
the wheat that he had to sell. 

But I want now to prove still more clearly that so far as the 
dealing in futures has any influence upon the price of wheat itis 
to advance it. As I have said, it is the speculative dealing in 
wheat that fixes the price of future wheat, and now I want to 
show by a practical illustration how it is directly to the advantage 
of the farmer that this speculation should continue. But here 
is the illustration: 

Suppose we buy 600,000 busbels of wheat in August, Septem- 
ber, and October. We find ourselves under the present system 
able to sell May wheat futures against all of itat an average of 
from 10 cents to 12 cents per bushel above the cash price. Let 
us say at 10 cents. Now, remember that the cash price is the 
actual transaction price, the May price being the speculative 
future or option price. You willat once see the margin the 
transaction gives us. We have to hold the cash wheat for eight 
months. If we pay 80 cents per bushel for it and sell it for May 
delivery at 90 cents, we are obliged to lose the interest for eight 
months at 6 per cent. This costs us 3.2 cents per bushel. In- 
surance and other charges and expenses cost us less than 1.8 
cents, so that the. total expense to us is not over 5centsa bushel 
for carrying the wheat until May, from which you see that the 
speculative price of wheat, which this Hatch bill seeks to de- 
stroy, is really 5 cents, at the season of the year when the farmer 
is deeply interested, above the cash or actual transaction price 
which the Hatch bill seeks to make the price for all wheat which 
the farmer sells. The farmer ought to see at once, therefore, 
that so far as speculation in wheat affects him, it is altogether 
in his favor from oray point of view, and constantly tends to 
advance the price which the buyer can afford to pay, and it is a 
mistake for any man to argue otherwise. 


SPECULATIVE PURCHASES EQUAL SPECULATIVE SALES. 


There can be no selling without buying, and if the sale of 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat by one man puts it down, the purchas- 
ing by another, which completes the transaction, must put it up, 
so you see the two influences would appear to be a stand off, one 
for the other. Again, if by selling you can depress the price, 
there is no reason why the wily n should not depress it 
to zero. Again, if speculation reduced prices, you would expect 
that the articles notspeculated in would maintain higher prices, 
and steady ones, but such is not the result. 


RESULT OF NONSPECULATION ON PRICES. 


Take rye for instance, in which practically there is no selling 
of futures or dealings in options, and yet rye has fallen more in 
the Chicago markets than almost any other grain, it being over 
30 cents a bushel lower to-day than its highest price since last 
harvest. 

Take beef as another illustration. It is an article in which 
there has been little or no speculation in futures during the last 
thirty years, while pork and its products have been largely 
dealt in on speculation and often wildly gambled with. If the 
Hatch people are correct, beef would be higher and pork low. 
On the contrary, relatively speaking, the prices of pork have 
averaged in all these years tobe much more satisfactory than 
those of beef. The low price of cattle is a cause of common 
complaint, and it is due, ranchmen and their newspapersclaim, 
to the fact that their product, cattle, is in the control of four 
great buyers. It is very clear that in this cass a competition 
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and s tion which would create an active demand and brisk 
movements, beyond the control of the Big 4,” would help the 
cattle-raisers from Maine to California. 

A BILL IN THE INTERESTS OF CANADA AND EUROPE. 

Farther, the l opea 52 of the Hatch bill would not in any way, 
even if it could be enforced, and it was upheld by the courts, stop 
or seriously impede speculation in the products named in this 
bill. It would simply transfer the speculation in them to Van- 
couver, bine atin Toronto, Quebec, Montreal, and St. Johnson 
this continent, to English and Continental exchanges, mak- 
ing a complets revolution in trade, and transferring bodily the 
control of our railroad, shipping, and mercantile interests, and 
the grain and produce commerce of the United States to the 
Canadas and to Europe. 

Such a blow at our prosperity,such an attack on the commer- 
cial supremacy and growth of the United States,was never 
dreamed of by any recognized antagonist, and no foreign enemy 
can eyer do us as serious an injury as this man from uricon- 
templates. The fafmer will see also, that if the prices of his 
produce are fixed by speculators, as he has been told they are, 
they would continue to be so fixed,only the control of prices that 
is complained of, would be in the hands, not of his friends, 
neighbors, and coun en, but in those of foreigners, aliens, and 
competitors; the head and front of whom would be Mr. Pills- 
bury, of Minnesota, the representative of the great British com- 
bination which to-day stands back of this bill. 

COTTON PRICES UNDER SPECULATIVE INFLUENCES AND BEFORE. 

I have not spoken of cotton or barley, or the other articles 
affected by this bill, but have simply used wheat as the yes 
all of them. The consequences to each would be such as ve 
proven they would be to wheat, and itisas much the duty of the 
representatives of the cotton-growing States to oppose the pas- 
sage of the Washburn-Hatch bill as it is of those who represent 
the wheat-growers of the West and Northwest. The fact is the 
natural tendency of speculation has been to advance, equalize, 
and meer: the price received by the producer of grain, cotton, 
and por 

One simple and distinct historical illustration of this point will 
be sufficient. Before d in futures and options in cotton 
was practiced in the United States or Europe, price of cot- 
ton was fixed in our home markets by Great Britain, just asitis 
now fixed, and all the planter could hope to get for his products 
was what remained from the Euro: price, after freights and 
all other charges were deducted. Now, before the time when 
speculations and dealings in futures had cut down the margins 
and profits of the middleman, the planter got in 1844 this full net 

rice, except Is cents a pound. In 1845 he got all but 14 cents. 
5 1848 he got all but 26 cents. This was before the system of 
speculation in futures condemned by Mr, Hatch was practiced. 
Let us say that in those days he averaged to get within if cents 
per ees | of the full English price, less freight. To-day, under 
the prevailing system of speculation in futures, he gets within 
hths of a cent a pound of the full English price, 
less the freight; so that introduction of speculative methods in 
the cotton market has brought the planter an increase of 1i 
cents per pound. Allow that one-fourth of a centror even one- 
half a cent of this gain is due to more rapid transit across the 
ocean, and to other kindred influences, and you still see that 
speculation incotton adds about three-quarters of a cent a pound 
to the planter’s price for the cotton he sells. What is true of 
cotton is true of wheat and pork. 

NATURAL CAUSES FOR LOWER PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

It is contended, and 55 the prices of wheat, cot- 
ton, and other products of this kind do not advance, on the con- 
trary that they gradually decline. This is the most natural 
thing in the world and is true of nearly every other commodity 
produced or manufactured, and this will continue as long as 
more intelligent and cheaper methods of production are discov- 
ered and practiced. 

It is not by any means limited to the articles in which specula- 


tion has been or is common, for you know very well that prices 
have frequently declined in iron, brass, salt, carpets, cloths, and 
other les co heavily as to compel manufacturers to stop their 


roduction altogether for the time being. Let me enumerate a 
— of the natural influences which have brought lower prices 
for agricultural products, Production has enormously increased 
in all of them, and under conditions which have cheapened the 
cost of production. The discovery of new methods, the inven- 
tion of machinery, the new railronas constructed, the digging of 
more canals, the building of additional ships, have all te to 
reduce the cost of production. The economy in the use of labor 
has decreased the cost and increased the product of the farmer 
and the planter. Ascivilization advances thearticles bought by 


every consumer become more varied and the food set upon the 
tables of the rich and the poor enlarges in variety, while the 


ageregate consumed capita remains about the same. The 
clothing upon our backs embraces more different stuffs, so that 
the amount of wheat, cotton, and other articles consumed natu- 
rally declines somewhat, concurrently with their increased pro- 
duction, all of which tends to lower prices. 

Again, very many farmers in this country have, by a foolish 
support of a so-called protective tariff, brought I Australia, 
South America, and other portions of the world into competi- 
tion with them as producers of wheat, pork, cotton, beef, and 
other articles. has also reduced prices. We have also 
given away great quantities of our public land for nothing, thus 
increasing the area of production, and again reducing the price 
of the farmer’s product. So you see we need not look any fur- 
ther than the end of our noses for ample reasons for thé decline 
of agricultural prices of all kinds, and had it not been for the 
beneficent and steadying influences of marginal speculation, 
which has increased deali in farm products enormously, 
prio of all such commodities would to-day be much lower than 
they are. 

Great complaint is made and bitter disappointmentfelt because 
wheat is so much lower now than last fall after harvest. This 
is easily accounted for. At that time we knew that crops were 
poor in Europe and we counted upon great scarcity and specula- 
tors ran the price of wheat up to high figures and all farmers 
who sold got big prices; but certain influences, well known to us 
and already referred to, induced too many to hold on to their 
wheat, and now we find that the total wheat cropof the world in 
1891 instead of being asmall one is 34,600,009 bushels larger than 
in 1890 (United States Bureau of Statistics, March report), and 
that instead of a deficient supply there is a surplus in wheat-pro- 
ducing nations over and above the estimated consumption 150,- 
000,000 bushels. So that but for the enormous speculative in- 
terest in the wheat market we would be likely 8 to have 
much lower prices. We certainly would be if by this Washburn- 
Hatch bill we had turned the wheat market of the United States 
over to the manipulation of the British syndicate and its asso- 
ciate interests. 

I should like to go on as I might for an hour longer in piling 
up fact upon fact, truth upon truth, argument upon ar; ent, 
showing the evils which this kind of legislation tin. I 
have, as you will acknowledge, at no time attempted to picture 
or portray in detail the awful and lamentable consequences to 
the trade of this country which would follow the enforcement of 
such a law as the Washburn-Hatch bill, preferring that you 
should think out along the multitude of channels which will 
suggest themselves, the consequences of successful legislation in 
this direction, and I am very confident that you will, if not 
already convinced by what has been said, be satisfied that 
the wisest and best thing we can do in the interest of the whole 
country, and especially in the interest of the farmer and the 
planter, will be when the bill is put its p: e, to place 
ourselves upon record in opposition to it, and it would be a most 
fortunate, but of course not to be expected, result for thefarmer 
if, when the yeas and nays are recorded, nota solitary ay should 
appear upon the records of this House. 


River and Harbor Appropriations. 


REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 6, 1892. 


Ths House ha under consideration the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That the House nonconcur in the Senate amendments to House 
bill 7820, entitled “An act ma ap tion for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors and for other 
purposes, and agree to the Senate's request for a conference thereon 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it isa very unfair practice to restrict 
debate in this way. I admit, however, that when gentlemen 
feel that they have overwhelming strength, they are apt to dis- 
re considerations of fairness. 

r. Speaker, I have never appeared before the House of Rep- 
resentatives to address the Speaker either in time of peace or of 
war, indulging the apprehensions that I feel this morning, or 
so oppressed with anxiety and alarm. Whatever may be your 
views, gentlemen, the vote to be taken now may gravely affect 
for the present at least the true interests of our country and the 
fate of the Democratic party. With this bill, or this bill sub- 
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stantially, becoming a law, how will our appropriations com 
with those of the first session of the last Congress which has ee 
so signally rebuked by the people of this country? 
As the account stands between the present House and the last 
House of Representatives our PT rips mrp will probably fin- 
ally reach $508,000,000 against 8484, 000,000 at the first session of 
the last Congress; a margin against us of $14,000,000. Gentle- 


men, do you intend to consummate this record? 
Mr. GOODNIGHT. Will the gentleman permit a question 
just there? 


Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; but it must be merely a question. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Merely a question. Does not the excess 
of o econ appropriation bill of this session more than double 
the difference you have stated? 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; the excess for pensions does not double 
the difference. But I am speaking of the condition of the bills 
as they are now, not as they will be when this session of Congress 
shall have closed. 

Gentlemen, you have incorporated into this bill the most odious 
and indefensible feature which was inaugurated and adopted by 
the last Congress, and the one which the people, as a rule, most 
indignantly denounced—the contract system, the pledging and 
the mortgaging of the future labor of the people. That, beyond 
all other features of your legislation here, is to be condemned. 
How does this bill stand upon which you propose to ask a con- 
ference? Twenty-six million dollars in contracts when the bill 
went to the Senate, the Senate adding $5,000,000 more, with 
$11,000,000 coming down from the last Co: , Swelling up to 
$12,000,000 in contract pledges upon the labor of the people and 
upon your Treasury for the future. Is that the record that this 
Democratic House intends to go to the country upon? Wecame 
here pledged to economy in government. e came here, gen- 
tlemen, upon the fierce and indignant e. of the people of 
this country, 8 err =e = ition of the ao b- 
licans, a; st the profligacy of the Republican party, an: 
we now make a record still more to be condemned? Will you 
go before the people of this country, gentlemen, in the coming 
campaign, demanding a reduction of the burdens resting upon 
the shoulders of the people, demanding a reduction of taxation, 
when you have yourselves piled up appropriations until you are 
compelled to look about to see what further burdens you can lay 
upon the shoulders of our people? 

We denounce the burdens of taxation, yet we deliberately pro- 
vide for increasing them. Can we go before the people demand- 
ing that the Democratic party shall remain in power for the pur- 
pose of securing purity and honesty in the administration of our 
miary Buby = 3 bill = ae 1 a system inaugu- 
ra’ publican party e last Congress—a system o; 
making contracts for the future which will sap the very founda- 
tion of virtue in this Government and in our legislation, and, as 

entlemen all know, open up the sluices of fraud and corruption? 
far as I have seen, not a single Democratic paper north of the 
city of Memphis—not one—has failed to condemn this measure 
in unqualified terms. 

Here is a bill which, including contracts and with the amend- 
ments, runs up to $53,000,000, y-three million dollars! Gen- 
tlemen, can we face our constituents without blushing when we 

resent to them such a record as this? Can we stand before 
mocratic audiences and defend such a record? What justifi- 
cation can we make when the whole country believes that this 
Democratic House should compel a reduction of expenditure to 
the extent of at least $100,000,000. 0 

It is not for me to criticise the record that any gentleman has 
made here. We have alla right to vote as we please. But we 
have made the record which I have shown up to the present 
time. With this bill passed, there is no hope that this record 
will be better than that made in the first session of the last Con- 
gress. Now with that record. I repeat again, can we afford to 
go before the Democratic masses who believe that integrity, fru- 

lity,and honesty in the administration of the Government are 

ere for the preservation and perpetuation of our Re- 
public? 

We came here pledged by our national and State platforms in 
favor of frugal and honest 5 The Democratic part 
have never hesitated in their approval of that platform; an 
what is more they have never violated their pledge. Shall we 
be able to leave this Hall within the next few months feeling 
conscious that such has been the case? 

I do not criticize the course which any gentleman has chosen 
to pursue. I know how these measures press. But that a meas- 
ure inyolving this enormous expenditure which does not benefit 
one man out of twenty-five in this country, not one out of fifty 
in my own State—not one in twenty in my district, although it 
borders on the Ohio River for 70 miles—that such a measure as 
this should be made the means of unexampled extravagance is 
marvelous beyond all degree. Excessive pension appropria- 


tions are inevitable; but there is no necessity for this prodigal 
measure. 

Mark you, gentlemen, if this measure is not defeated now, it 
will not be defeated at all; if itcommands at this time two-thirds 
of the votes of the House, there is the end of it. Let me appeal 
to these young men who come into Congress under such favor- 
able conditions and have such a grand future before them, let 
me appeal to them to pause and reflect before they commit the 
Democracy to a policy which will leave our constituents but one 
alternative—the repudiation of this House or the placing of a 
stigma upon the great record of the party for more than a hun- 
dred years. 

Gentlemen, we are pledged to economy. While Ido not criti- 
cise other gentlemen, I am here holding my seat on this floor 
upon a solemn pledge made to my constituents to stand up for 
frugal, plain, honest government. I have held my seat on this 
floor for more than a quarter of a century upon that pledge; and 
if I violate it—speaking for myself, if I violate that pledge may 
the Almighty smite my lips with eternalsilence. [Applausc.] 

I warn gentlemen thatif this bill becomes a law as partof this 
system of unexampled extra ce we can not expect to re- 
ceive public approval; and, gentlemen, when these seats shall b> 
filled by others than ourselves, and when that most infamous of 
the measures carried through this House in the last Congress 
shall again come up for action, when your ballot box North and 
South is in the hands of Federal officials, and the majesty and 

wer of the 8 of the States is under the heel of Federal 

espotism, shall we be able to stand before our Democratic con- 
stituents without blushing? Shall we? 


Cost of the Billion-Dollar Congress. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 


(H. R. 7520) appropriations for sundry civilex- 


penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for 
other purposes— 


Mr, DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the 
total income of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, on account of customs, internal revenue, miscellaneous and 
postal receipts, at 8455, 336,350.44. This estimate includes every 
source of revenue upon which the Government can rely for the 
payment ofits liabilities. The appropriations of the present ses- 
sion, which may be classed as annual and permanent, aggregate 
$507,701,380.57. The permanent appropriations are not subject 
to supervision by Co: and can only be reduced by the repeal 
or modification of the statutes under which the expenditures are 
authorized. It becomes obvious, therefore, that the appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year will exceed the income of the 
Government $52,365,030.13, thus leaving a deficiency to that ex- 
tent on the basis of appropriations and revenue. 

This estimated deficiency is based on the assumption that the 
law which requires $48,632,000 for the present fi year to meet 
the requirements of the sinking fund will be fully met. It is 
manifest, however, that the Secretary of the Treasury proposes 
to disregard the demands of this fund, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to page 9, of his Annual Report, in which it appears that 
no provision whatever is to be made to meet the obligations of 
this sacred fund. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, it is beyond cavil that 
the Administration not only proposes to default in the payment 
of the sinking fund for the current year, but as a matter of fact 
= 3 during the past fiscal year on account of this fund, 

G 90. 

The Administration was coerced into this default by the Trea- 
sury stringency, occasioned by the stupendous aggregate of the 
appropriations made by the Fifty-first Congress. 

t is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker, to enter upon an elaborate 
discussion of the various phases of our fiscal situation, butrather 
to submit a concise review of the appropriations of the lastCon- 
gress as contrasted with the appropriations of the present ses- 
sion. Before procesding, however, to this comparative state- 
ment, it may be well to presept a brief summary of the expendi- 
tures and appropriations made under the Garfield-Arthur Ad- 
ministration, the Cleveland Administration, and the Adminis- 
tration of President Harrison. The subjoined table gives the 
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average annual expenditures, the average annual population, 
and the average cost for each individual for the administrations 
of the Government under these respective Administrations. 


Expenditures Garfield-Arthur, Cleceland, and Harrison Administrations. 


Total ave: Average of | 
annual expendi; 3 Pop- a bal 
tures, including} ulation, as |23 
fund estimated 

and postal 
service. 


Administration. 


by the 
Treasury. 


Garfield-Arthur, four fiscal years 1882- 
1885, inclusive 

Grover Cleveland, four fiscal years, 
1886-1899, inclusive 

ng Harrison, three fiscal years, 
1 1802, incluse . EEA 


$349, 611, 009. 84 
363, 634, 733. 25 


59, 338, 750 
64, 039, 413 


A glance at this table discloses the fact that the reduction of 
expenditures during the Administration of President Cleveland, 
as compared with the Garfield-Arthur Administration, averaged 
31 cents per capita, or $18,394,392.50 per annum, or a total of 
$73,577,570 for the four years, on a per capita basis. The table 
further shows that the expenditures under the Administration 
of President Harrison, contrasted with the Administration of 
Mr. Cleveland, involve an average per capita increase of 89 
cents, or $57,004,077.52 per annum, or a total increase on a per 
eapita basis of $171,012,232.56 for the three fiscal years of this 
Administration ending June 30, 1892. It must also be remem- 
bered in this connection that, as heretofore stated, the Admin- 
istration defaulted in the sum of $11,386,572.02 on account of the 
sinking fund during the fiscal year 1892, thus decreasing ex- 
penditures by this amount. Moreover, it may be stated, as 
shown by the Treasury tables, that this is the first default made 
on account of the sinking fund by any administration since the 
period immediately succeeding the civil war. 

Passing now, Mr. Speaker, from this brief reference to the 
actual expenditures of the Government for the administrations 
named, I submit herewith a succinct statement of the average 
annual appropriations, average population, and the average ap- 
propriation per capita for the periods heretofore mentioned: 


Appropriations Garfield—Arthur, Cleveland, and Harrison Administrations. 


Administration. 


Garfield-Arthur, four fiscal years, 1882. 
1885, inclusive 
Grover Cleveland, four fiscal years, 
1886-1889, inclusive_..........-..----.- 
apr eT four fiscal years, 
1890-1893, inclusive 


The foregoing table, Mr. Speaker, includes on account of per- 
manent appropriations the sums reported by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as actually expended each year, except thatfor the fiscal 
years 1891, 1892, and 1893, the original estimates submitted to 
Co are used, with additions thereto for the fiscal year end- 
indie 30, 1891, of expenditures reported under new permanent 
appropriations made subsequent to the submission of estimates 
for that year. An analysis of this table discloses that the reduc- 
tion of appropriations, under those of the Garfield-Arthur Ad- 
ministration, during the Administration of President Cleveland, 
averaged 45 cents per capita for each individual, or $26,701,- 
537.50 per annum, or 8106, 806, 150 for the four years. 

Analysis further shows that the increase of appropriations 
during the Administration of President Harrison over those of 
the Cleveland Administration is $1.25 for each one of our popu- 
ation, or $80,049,266 per annum, or $320,197,064 for the four years 
of the Harrison Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, in the presence of these tables, compiled from the 
official records, comment becomes unnecessary; for it is apparent 


that, whether tested by the rule of appropriations ted or ex- 
penditures made, the policy of judicious economy has uniformly 
obtained under Democratic Administrations. This statement 


finds further confirmation when we remember that during these 
several 2878 the Democratic party has only had control of this 
body, a Republican Senate in every instance insisting on appro- 
priations largely in excess of the amounts fixed by the House as 
necessary for the proper administration of the public service. 
APPROPRIATIONS CONTRASTED. 

Mr. Speaker, coming now to a concise review of the appropri- 
ations made by the last Congress, as compared with the appro- 
priations of this session, we find that the Democratic has 


maintained its old-time reputation for frugality in the appropri- 


ation of the people's money. I append to my remarks a state- 
ment which shows that the aggregate of appropriations of this 
session is $507,701,380.57, being $13,245,131.92 more than the ap- 
propriations of the first session of the last Congress, and $33,529,- 
291.88 less than those of the second session of that Congress. The 
statement also reveals the fact that the Republican Senate en- 
deavored to increass the total of appropriations made by the 
House in the enormous sum of $32,407,798.23. In order to reach 
an agreement and terminate the session, the House was finally 
coerced into yielding $18,951,466.90 of that attempted increase. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress 
were not only stupendous in their aggregate, but the ee Serre 
of that Congress imposed upon succeeding Congresses liabilities 
which involve a continuance of appropriations of such magni- 
tude that the Government will soon be constrained to seek new 
sources of revenue to meet its current liabilities. The Fifty- 
first Congress, therefore, not only achieved the unenviable dis- 
tinction of a billion-dollar Congress, but its legislation created 
obligations which will make it a matter of exceeding difficulty 
for its successors to bring the appropriations below the billion- 
dollar limit. Of the whole amount no SE ere at this session 
$79,527 ,602.62 was made necessary by the 1 of the Fifty- 
first Congress. The itemsof this entailed liability are as follows: 
Appropriations made at this session of Congress or charged under permanent 


appropriations under requirements of laws passed during the last Congress. 
Foreign mails $390, 290. 00 
Indian depredation claims. 478, 252. 62 
Collecting sugar bounty 230, 890. 00 
Increase of judicial salaries = 88, 000. 00 
Additional clerks under new pension law.. 695, 420. 09 
Mint at Philadelphia A 620, 500. 00 
Pensions, estimated - 48, 000, 000, 00 
Diplomatic and consular officers’ salarie: A 25, 000. 00 
Redemption national-bank notes 9, 500, 000. 00 
Expenses o i 125, 000. 00 
5 und 8 A, uz T SUS RS iat S a e 225, 000. 09 
yments to importers 
Debentores DE drawback t eustoms + merme ee= 5, 000, 000. 00 
Bounty on auger . — nesk 10, 000, 000. 00 
Snag boats, Ohio Rivferrrr „000. 
er e for agriculture and mechanic arts 000. 00 
MOETE Paha ee oe Be es 3, 291, 250. 00 
bat l eee aay eo eS Bl ee Ss Rena Ae apes h opat, aA 79. 527, 602. 62 


If, therefore, Mr. Speaker, we deduct from the total of this 
session’s aggregate the appropriations made imperative by the 
legislation of the last Congress, the aggregate would be but 
$428,173,777.95, being $66,282,470.70 less than was appro riated at 
the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, and $113,056,894.60 
less than was appropriated at the second cession of that Congress. 

The Democratic party, therefore, Mr. Speaker, in equity and 
fair dealing stands acquitted of all responsibility, by reason of the 
$79,527,602.62 of new liabilities entailed by the legislation of the 
billion-dollar Congress. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY. 

Mr. Speaker, I now desire to advert briefly to the depleted con- 
dition of the Treasury. Currentexpenditures are exceeding cur- 

rent revenues; the total revenues of the Government for the last 
fiscal year, including postal receipts, being $425,189,921.44, and 
the total expenditures, including sinking fund ev poran service, 
$453,784,242.75, thus leaving a deficiency of $28,594,321.31. 

At the closs of President Cleveland’s Administration the sur- 
plus in the Treasury, exclusive of the gold reserve, was $83,827,- 
190.29. On the Ist of July, 1890, the appropriations of the bil- 
lion-dollar ” Congress became available, and the Treasury surplus 
began to disssipate and disappear. Then the surplus in the 
Treasury, exclusive of the $100,000,000 gold reserve, was $89,- 
993,104.20. On July 1, 1892, that surplus had been reduced to 
$26,692,377.03, of which $14,686,207.54 was unavailable for the re- 
duction of the public debt, consisting as it did of uncurrent sub- 
sidiary and minor coin; whilst $13,148,188.74 was still deposited 
in ‘‘ pet” national banks. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the surplus, meager as it is, which appears 
in the Treasury statement for the first of the present month, is 
apparent rather than real; for it will be remembered that the 
Republican party at the firstsession of the last Congress, in order 
to avoid a Treasury deficiency, covered into the general Treas- 
ury 854, 207,095.75 belonging to the holders. of national-bank 
notes, and of this forced loan $26,763,509.25 was still due and un- 
paid at the beginning of thisfiscalyear. If, therefore, the obliga- 
tions of this trust fund were entirely liquidated and the sinking 
fund had been fully met up to July 1 last, there would have been 
an actual Treasury deficiency of $11,257,702.24. 

Notonly this, Mr. Speaker, butin addition to the covering into 
the Treasury, by the act of July 14, 1890, of this trust fund, the 
Secretary of the Treasury extended $25,364,500 of 44 per cent 
bonds which matured on the Ist of September last. 

The Republican party have, therefore, not only sought to 
bridge the chasm between dwindling revenues and increasing 
expenditures by defaulting in the sinking fund, by eee 
the maturing bonded indebtedness, and by the use of the national- 
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bank trust fund, but the Secretary of the Treasury now asserts 
his right to use, to meet the ordinary exvenses of the Govern- 
ment, $38,195,991 of the gold reserve heretofore held for the re- 
demption of greenbacks. It must be, indeed, to quote the lan- 

e of Secretary Foster, that the Treasury is in a pison 
or this construction of the Secretary as to the use of the gold 
reserve reduces that fund to $53,804,009 and is in direct çontra- 
vention of the views of the Judiciary Committee, so ably expres- 
sed by Chairman CULBERSON of that committee in a recent re- 
port submitted to this House. 

BOND PURCHASES. 

Mr. Speaker, attempts have been made to explain the depleted 
condition of the Treasury by the plea that the surplus revenues 
have been exhausted in the purchase of Government bonds. This 
statement has been reiterated so frequently that it may be well 
at this point to submit the following comparative exhibit show- 
ing the amounts of bonds purchased, including those applied to 
the sinking fund, together with their cost, during the periods 
covered by the Administrations of Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Har- 
rison respectively: 

CLEVELAND'S ADMINISTRATION. 


Reduction of the interest-bearing debt of the United States Baring ia period Jrom 
March 1, 1885, to March 1, 1889, and premiums paid. 


Three per Four per eu’ 
cent Dunas: cent bonds. 8 r| Total 
Principal 8194. 190, 500. 00 726, 550. 00 „157, 800. 00 074, 850. 00 
iy aan d) 194, 190, 500. 00 | 72, 654, 8S0. 28 | 94, 419,251.77 | 361, 264, 642. 05 
Premiums A > Ree PRS TTT 23, 189, 792. 05 
| — 


HARRISON'S ADMINISTRATION. 


Reduction of the interest-bearing debt of the United Slates since March 1. 1899, 
and premiums paid, 


Four per cent. 16 Total. 
$121, 615, 950. 00 8137. 477, 700. 00 $259,093, 650. 00 
152, 958, 818. 88 143, 358, 112.37 | 296, 310, 931. 20 
TREE » 8 37, 223, 231. 20 


The foregoin 


table, Mr. Speaker, includes the bonds pur- 
chased for the sinking fund; but, eliminating from the totals the 
amount of this obligation, it appears that since March 1, 1885, 
$349,313,274.26 of the surplus revenues have been used in the 
purchase of Government bonds, $35,134,724.26 having been paid 
as premiums. Of this amount, $175,883,207.90 was expended un- 
der the Administration of Mr. Cleveland, and $173,430,266.36 un- 
der thatof Mr. Harrison. It followsconclusively, therefore, that 
more bonds were purchased under the Administration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland than have been purchased under the present Ad- 
ministration, and the attempt to shield the Treasury under the 
plea to which I have adverted is but a flimsy subterfuge, and 


wholly fails. 
RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC HOUSE. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit the following 
brief summary of the record of this House in respect to some of 
the important questions that have come before it for considera- 
tion. Br the 9,713 bills introduced, this House has passed 195 
public and 301 private, of which 305 have become laws. Besides 
these, the House has 131 Senate bills, making the total 
number of bills, both public and private, that have become laws 
at this session 436. 

NEW STATES. 

Among the important bills that have passed the House are 
those admitting New Mexico and Arizona to statehood in the 
American Union, this high privikege having been denied them 
by the Republican party at the time of the admission of the Da- 
kotas, Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, solely because it was recog- 
nized that they would be Democratic States. These bills sleep 
on the Calendar of the Republican Senate. 

HOME RULE FOR UTAH. 

The Democratic House hasalso da bill to authorize home 
rule for the Territory of Utah by permitting the citizens of 
that Territory to elect their own local officers, whilst in no wise 
impairing the 2 of the Edmunds act forbidding polyg- 
amy. This bill has not been accorded consideration by the Sen- 
ate. — 

CHINESE EXCLUSION. 

The Democratic House also originated the bill which is now 

a law absolutely prohibiting Chinese immigration. 
ANTIOPTION BILL. 

The Democratic ern i has also passed a bill commonly known 
as the“ antioption bill,” which prohibits, under severe pains 
and penalties, gambling in farm products, the effect of which 
has been, as claimed by the farmers, to lower and depress the 
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price of almost every product of the farm. The Senate has de- 
clined to pass this measure. 
LABOR BILL. 

The Democratic House has also passed a bill in the interest of 
labor, which will hereafter prevent contractors upon any public 
works, either of the Government of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia, from employing the services of laborers 
and mechanics for a longer period than eight hours in any one 
calendar day, except in cases of extraordinary emergency. This 
bill secured the approval of the Senate, and is now a law. 

SAFETY OF RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 

The Democratic House has also passed a bill to promote the 
safety of employés and travelers on'railways by compelling com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars 
with automatic couplers and continuous brakes, and locomotives 
with driving-wheel brakes. This measure is obviously impor- 
tant toa vast number of laborers, when we recall that for the 
fis.al year ending June 30, 1890, there were employed in the 
handling of trains, as trainmen, switchmen, yardmen, engineers, 
firemen, and conductors, 153,235 persons. Outofthisvastnumber 
occurred 1,459 deaths and 13,117 injuries, the result of some form of 
railway accident, the total number killed in coupling cars being 
369, and injured 7,841. This alarming mortality is grein 
due to the defects sought to be remedied by this bill, inasmuc 
as statistics show that on 3 trains, where the automatic 
couplers are employed, the fatal accidents average but 1 for 
1,700,000 pecs fe carried, and the injuries 1 for every 200,000 
passengers carried 

FORFEITURE OF RAILROAD LAND GRANTS. 

The Democratic House has also passed, despite continuous and 
repeated filibustering on the part of the Republican minority, 
a bill providing for the forfeiture of certain lands heretofore 
granted for the purpose of aiding in the construction of rail- 
ways. The public domain of the United States, since the organ- 
ization of the Government, has comprised 1,819,889,987 acres, in- 
cluding the 229,987,187 acres ceded by the original States, the 
Louisiana 7 the purchase from Texas, the Gadsden, 
Alaska, and Florida purchases, and the territory acquired as a 
result of the Mexican war. Of this vast domain, 155,504,994.59 
acres, an area greater than four times that of the State of Mis- 
souri, has been granted to railroad corporations. Of this area 
27,876,773.52 acres were granted by the Government to the States 
for the construction of railroads, prior to March 4, 1861. The 
grants under Democratic administration, however, were made 
to the States under such limitations and restrictions, notably in 
the case of the Illinois Central, as to yield a profitable revenue 
to the States. It has been the policy of the Democratic party 
to preserve the public domain for actual settlers, and upon its 
return to power in this House after the tidal wave of 1874 it in- 
augurated the policy of wresting the public domain from the 
railroad corporations where the terms of the grandis acts had 
not been fully met, The Forty-eighth and orty-atinth Con- 
gros forfeited 50,482,240 acres, whilst not a single acre has 

n granted to a railroad corporation since the return of the 
Democratic ty to the control of this House. This bill, which 
passed the House July 8, 1892, forfeits 54,323,996 acres of these 
grants and restores them to the public domain for the use and 
occupancy of the le of the United States. Consideration 
has beendenied this bill by the Republican Senate. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION, 

This House has illustrated in its tariff legislation that funda- 
mental doctrine of the Democratic party, that all taxation should 
be for public purposes, and so levied as to impose its heaviest 
burdens 1 luxuries and its lightest touch upon the neces- 
saries of life. 

It goes without saying, Mr. Speaker, that were the Demo- 
cratic party in control of the executive and both branches of the 
legislative departments of the Government, among its first acts 
would be the repeal of the McKinley tariff. Co nted, how- 
ever, with a hostile Senate and Executive, we haye been con- 
strained to content ourselves with efforts to repeal some of the 
most pernicious and onerous features of that law, and even these 
measures of relief have not been accorded a hearing or consider- 
ation by the Senate. 

We have passed bills reducing the duties on tin plate to 1 cent 
per pound after the Ist of October of the present year, and put- 
ting this article of prime necessity upon the free list two years 
thereafter. 

We have passed a bill for the benefit of the cotton farmersand 
laborers, admitting free of duty bagging for cotton, machinery 
for manufacturing bagging. cotton-ties, and cotton-gins. 

We have passed a bill admitting free of duty any ores con- 


taining silver and lead, in which the valueof thesilver is in ex- 
cess of the value of the lead. 
We have passed a bill forbidding tourists from importing free 
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of dut, 
r MA ai Rents ol 
© have a P g- e, an article of ag- 
ricultural pe sage npon the free list. 
we have ed a bill removing the duties from 
ing the duties on woolen goods more than one- 
half of the present schedule rate. 

This last measure is of paramount importance, inasmuch as it 
deals with an article of universal and commanding necessity, an 
article which under the present law bears about one-tenth of all 
the taxes imposed for the support of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. S er, a bill has also been reported by the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads repealing the act of the last 
Congress which provides enormous subsidies to certain ocean 
steamship lines. This bill has been favorable reported, but has 
not yet been reached on the Calendar. 

e House has also endeavored to pass a bill providing for 
the election of United States Senators by the people, but action 
upon this measure was defeated by the dilatory tactics of the 


Republican minority. 
THE FORCE BILL. 


The record of the Democratic House in reference to these 
measures, and some others which have not been ihe by this 
body, is in favorable contrast to the record made by the last Re- 
pub: can This House has not attempted to enact a 

‘force bill” or any other measure to take from the people the 
right to control and supervise their elections and give that au- 
thority to the Federal 8 by the tary power 
of the General Government. e have not sought to control 
elections by giving that control to life time officers appointed by 
the President. 

We believe in the integrity and patriotism of the people and 
8 measure which looks to Federal control of elections 
by Federal marshals or Federal bayonets. 


wearing ap and other personal effects into the 


Mr. Speaker, the liberties of the le would be imperilled if 
the Federal judiciary should be clo with er to register, 
count, and certify,” as demanded by ex-S er REED. 


The force bill,” as the country knows, passed the House at 
the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, and but tor the patri- 
otic efforts of Democratic Senators, aided by a small Republican 
minority in the Senate, would now be the law under which the 
appr’ ing Presidential election would be conducted. 

t was hoped, Mr. Speaker, that with the defeat of that mon- 
strous proposition by the Senate at its last session, no further 
attempts would be made to enactinto a law a measure so vicious, 
so arbitrary, and so revolutionary. It was, therefore, with pro- 
found regret that I read in the Republican platform recently 
adopted at Minneapolis the declaration of a relentless purpose 
by the Republican party to press this measure to a successful 
issue, should that party again be intrusted with the control of 
the legislative and executive branches of the Government. 

I quote the following from the Republican platform: 


We demand that every citizen of the United States shall be allowed to cast 
one free and unrestricted ball 


, native or foreign- 
born, white or black, this sovereign right guaran’ by the Constitution. 
The free and honest Le sag’ ballot, the just — ma representation of all 


the people, as well as their just and equal pro: under the laws, are the 
foundation of our republican institutions, and the party will never relentits 
efforts until the in ty of the ballot and the purity of elections shall be 
fully guaranteed protected in every State. 


This declaration, Mr. Speaker, leaves no doubt as to the pur- 
5 of our opponents. We accept the defiant challenge of the 
ublican party and appeal to the conscience, the judgment, 
and the patriotism of the American people. We are unalter- 
abl 9 to the centralization of 3 in the hands of the 
Fede 5 who hold office for life, or the centralization 
of wealth, by legislation, into the hands of the few. 
Upon these lines we will wage the approaching contest, for it 
is obvious, to quote the 1 the eloquent gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON] that 


Republican success in this campaign, whether we look to Lans party plat- 


form, the party candidates, or the utterances of the rs, mean. 
that the le are to be stripped of their franchises through force bills; in 
order that they may be stripped of their substance through bills. 


Comparison of appropriations as passed by the House and finally made at this session with those made by the Fifty-frst Congress at its last and first sessions. 


Title. 


Diplomatic and consular 
District of Columbia 


Fitty-second Congress, first session. Fifty-first Congress. 

8 Law, 1891-92, | Law, 1890-91 

as the Law, 1892-"93. 5 7 ig 
House, 1892~"92. first session. 
URL $3, 210, 493. 50 $3, 222, 995. 50 83, 028, 153. 30 $1,799, 100. 00 
: 24, 226, 899. 82 24; 308, 499. 82 24, 613, 529. 19 24,200, 471.70 
2 1, #78, 245.00 1,604, 045. 00 1, 656, 925. 00 1,710,815. 00 
4. 7,380.27 5, 323, 414. 27 5, 507, 125. 17 5,709, 544. 15 
2.442, 376. 00 2.734, 276. 00 3, 774, 803. 00 4, 232 935. 00 
7, 437, 209. 44 7.604.047. 81 18,886. 284. 86 7, 262, 016. 02 
#21, 683, 752. 05 321, 809, 252. 97 $22) 027, 074. 75 821, 030, 752. 75 
396, 685. 18 428, 917, 33 402. 084. 64 435, 206. 11 
28, 476, 773. 00 23, 543, 385. 00 31,541, 654.78 | 524,136,035, 53 
78, 586, 832, 92 80, 331, 878.73 77, 907, 222. 61 72, 226, 608. 90 
25, 222, 982, 27 27, 7, 8.63 | c38,395,363.09 431, 100, 341. 38 
119,871.45 198, 907, 939. 30 225, 330, 801. 49 193, 910, 006.72 
1 8 88 | LOO 0 8228 
21, 346, 975. 00 21, 153, 618. 00 g 25, 136, 295, 00 
714, 441,121.22 | 715. 888. 500. 18 988, 600, 740. 98 138,617, 448. 88 
£363, 733, 033. 67 684, 500. 57 399, 245, 333. 45 356, 121, 211, 68 
Singh LER ee MSTA: 000.00 | #19, 498, 581. 10 77, 010, 905. 27 
263, 733, 385, 837, 500. 57 418,743, 864.55 | 363, 132, 116.95 
n 121, 863, 880.00 | n 121,863, 880. 00 n 122, 486, 808, 00 131, 324, 131. 70 
485, 596, 913. 67 507. 701,380.57 | 541, 230, 672.55 494, 456, 248, 65 


a Includes special appropriations for ratifying agreements, together with $2,991,450 payment to the Choctaw apg Chickasaw nations of Indians ; inal! 


88,61 7,740.75. 
ò Includes $1,000,000 a: 
tures under indefinite a 


ted by joint resolution ember 29, 1890, for nickel ore or nickel matte for naval purposes. 


for and bount; 


ppro: y 
Includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditure under indefinite appropriation for — and bounty claims. 


m This is the amount originally submitted to Co: 
perm anent indefinite appropriations, except 
es a made by the last Congress 
es, 
of silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,032.39; and re 
in all, $29,695,678.70. The estimate for 1893 as stated above includes 


CONCISE SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING SPEECH. 


The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the total income 
of the Government for the fi year ending June 30, 1893, will 


be $455,336,350.44. The liabilities of the Government on account 
of the annual and permanent appropriations for the same period 


Ss by the Secretary of the Treasury specifi 

that to the amount thus submitted for 1891, $101,628,453, there is added expenditures under permanent appro- 
su uent to said estimate, as follows: 

diplomatic, and consular service, $27,756.79; redemption national-bank notes, 823.553. 298.50; e: 


as estimated to be necessary under permanent c and 


of Treasury notes, 8218, 302 00; co: 


xpenses 
ts to importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $4,915, 285.28; 
632,090, to meet the requirements of the sinking fund for that year. 


amount to $507,701,380.57. It is obvious, therefore, that on the 
basis of appropriations and revenues there will be a deficiency 
for the current fiscal year amounting to $52,365,030.13. The de- 
ficiency thus estimated is buzed on the assumption that the law 
which requires $48,632,000 to provide for the sinking fund will 
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be complied with. Itis manifest, however, that the Secretary 
of the proposes to disregard this liability, as will ap- 
pear by reference to page gol his annual report. This statement 
will not be denied. deed, the Administration not only pro- 
poses to default in providing for the fund for the pres- 
ent fiscal year, but as a matter of fact it did default on that fund 
during the last fiscal year in the sum of $11,286,570. 

This is the first Administration which has been humiliated b, 
such default since the period immediately succeeding the civ 
war; but it is just to say that the default already made and con- 
templated is in nowise voluntary, but coerced by the riotousand 
lavish appropriations of the billion-dollar Congress. 

It 3 well to state in this connection that the us in 
the Treasury, exclusive of the gold reserve, at the close of Presi- 
dent Cleyeland’s Administration was $83,827,190.29. Thatsurplus 
continued to increase until the appropriations of the Fifty-tirst 
Congress became available, when it began to vanish and disap- 


pear. 

The improvident appropriations of that rape (there have not only 
exhausted the current revenues, but have reduced the surplus 
to #25,692,377.03, of which $14,686,207.57 is, to quote the 
of the Director of the Mint, “an incubus of uncurrent coin.” 

Moreover, it may be stated that notwithstanding the Treasury 
stringency, this Administration has 813, 148, 188.74 still deposited 
in what Mr. Blaine was pleased to designate in the canvass of 
1888 as“ the pet national banks.” 

The surplus, meager though it be, is apparent rather than 
real, for it will be remembered that the Republican party at the 
first session of the last Congress, in order to avoid a y 
deficiency, covered into the genene Treasury $54,207,095.75 be- 
longing to the holders of national-bank notes, and of this forced 
loan $26,763,509.25 was due and unpaid at the beginning of this 
fiscal year. 

The Secre of the Treasury was also constrained by the 
Treasury situation to extend $25,364,500 of the 44 per cent bonds 
which matured on the Ist of September last. 

If, therefore, we add to the outstanding liability due the hold- 
ers of national-bank notes the amount of the sinking fund in de- 
fault, together with the bonds which were extended, there would 
have been an actual Treasury deficiency on the Ist of July last 
of $36,622,202.24. 

The Republican party has not only sought to bridge the chasm 
between the decreasing revenues and augmenting expenditures 
by defaulting in the sinking fund, by extending the maturing 
bonded indebtedness, and by the use of the national-bank trust 
fund, but Secretary Foster now boldly asserts his right to use, 
to meet the current expenses of the Government, 195,991 of 
the gold reserve which has heretofore been held for the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks. It would seem from this construction of the 
statute, which is in direct contravention of the opinion of the 
House Judiciary Committee, that the Secretary is rapidly ap- 
proaching a *‘ pinch ” in our fiscal affairs. 

Confronted with the depleted Treasury, to which I have but 
briefly adverted, the plea is urged that the vanishing surplus is 
the result of the purchase of Government bonds and not of ex- 
travagant appropriations. This statement, however, is but a 
subterfuge, as readily appears by reference to the books of the 
Treasury De nt, which show that during the four years 
of the Administration of President Cleveland $361,264,642.05 were 
employed in the purchase of Government bonds, as inst but 
$296,316,931.20 thus used during the term of President Harrison. 
It is beyond cavil, therefore, that a greater amount of the surplus 
revenues were employed in the purchase of bonds during Pres- 
ident Cleveland’s Administration than during the present Ad- 
ministration. 

It is not practicable in this brief summary to enter upon an 
elaborate discussion of the various phases of our fiscal situation, 
butI submit aconcise review of the appropriations of the present 
session, contrasted with the appropriations of both sessions cf 
the last Congress. 

Before doing so, however, I submit a succinct statement of the 
average annual appropriations and the average appeoa riations 
per capita for the periods covered by the Garfield-Arthur Ad- 
ministration, the Administration of President Cleveland, and 
the Administration of President Harrison. 

The average annual and permanent appropriations, includ- 
ing beet apt service, for the Garfield-Arthur Administration 
were 557,729.37 and the per capita average was 36.73. For 
the Cleveland Administration the average annual appropriations 
were $372,851,616.52, and the per capita average was only $6.28. 
oe the See o 5 Harrison the pin Pod 
nual appro ons e enormous aggregate 2,22, 
667 3455 the oan capita average being 87.53. 

In other words, the average annual appropriation per capita 
was reduced under President Clev 's Administration 45 


cents, as 
tration of President Harrison. Upon this is the appropria- 
tions of President Cleveland’s Administration were $106,806,150 
less than those of the Garfield-Arthur Administration, whilst 
the appropriations of the Harrison Administration are $320,- 
197,054 in excess of those of the Cleveland Administration. 

Again, comparing expenditures for the fiscal years 1886, 1887, 
and 1888 with those for 1890, 1891, and 1892, and excl: ay- 
ments for the sinking fund, interest on the public debt, premium 
on the purchase and retirementof bonds, and the postal revenues, 
which were used for the support of the postal service, the Har- 
rison Administration hasexceeded the Cleveland Administration 
by $274,075,419,.82, and if payments for pensions, for the increase 
of the Navy, and for the census be also excluded, the Harrison 
Administration has exceeded the Cleveland Administration by 
892,468, 174.60. 

Coming now to a concise and impartial review of the appro- 
priations made at this session, it is apparent that the Demo- 
cratic House is entitled to the encomium pronounced by Mr. 
Blaine in his Twenty Years of Congress,” when he declared 
that the leaders of the Democratic party had “guarded the 
Treasury with unceasing vigilance against every attempt at ex- 
travagance or corruption.” The appropriations of the present 
session aggregate $507,701,380.57, being $13,245,131.90 in excess 
of the appropriations of the first session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gross, and 343.529, 291.98 less than those of the second session of 


The Republican Senate increased. the appropriation bilis, as 
they the House, $32,407,798.23. Of this increase the House 
was y compelled to yield $18,951,466.90 in order to reach an 
agreement and terminate the session. 

The increase of the appropriations over the first session of the 
last Congress is due to the legislation of that Congress. The 


st an increase of $1.25 per capita by the Adminis- 


ty-first Co not only achieved the unenviable distinction 
of á billion-dollar Congress, but its legislation imposed upon suc- 
ceeding Con bilities which involve appropriations of 


such magnitude that the Government will soon be compelled to 
new sources of revenue, whilst at the same time it wiil be 
a matter of exceeding difficulty for its successors to bring the 
total of appropriations below the billion-dollar limit. Indeed, 
this statement is obviously true when investigation discloses 
that of the whole amount appropriated at this session, $79,527,- 
602.62 was made necessary by the legislation of the Fifty-fürst 
Congress. 
The items of this entailed liability, for which the Democratic 
party is acquitted of responsibility, are as follows: 


Appropriations made at this session of Congress or char under manent 
appropriations under requirements of lowe passed E oard the last Congress. 
S ARIE eS A ES ne let ee Ree Se RD $390, 290. 00 
de tion ise 478, 252. 65 
Collecting sugar boun Saou 230, 890. 00 
Increase of judicial salaries ..........--- 88, 000. 00 
Additional clerks under new pension law 695, 420. 00 
Mint at Philadelphia. 620, 500. 00 
Pensions (estimated) 48, 000, 000, 00 
Dipiomatic and consular officers’ salaries 25, 000. 00 
Redemption national-bank notes 9, 500, 000. 00 
nett Ns E eee tw 125, 000. 00 
direct han ß! ß Le me. 225, 000. 00 
a eee ps ert customs TOTA entice eet Pe OE PLE 5, 000, 000. 00 
POURS OTR OURAN os a Sada near 10, 000, 000. 00 
Snag boats, Ohio River 25, 000. 00 
Colleges for agriculture and mechanie arts.. 833, 000, 00 
World's Fair 


If, therefore, we deduct from the total of the appropriations of 
this session the liabilities imposed by the legislation of the bil- 
lion-dollar Congress, the aggregate would be only $428,173,777.95, 
being $66,282,470.70 less than was . at the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-first Congress and 8113, 056, 894.60 less than was 
appropriated at the second session of that Congress. 

pon a comparative basis, therefore, the account as between 
the present session and the Fifty-first Congress stands as follows: 
Appropriated by the Democratic party at this session, $428,173,- 
777.95; appropriated by the Republican party at the first session 
of the last Congress, $494,456,248.65, and at its second session, 
8541. 230,672.55. 

I forbear further comment upon this comparative fiscal exhibit, 
except to say that under the Administration of President Cleve- 
land the bonded indebtedness of the Government was paid at 
maturity, the requirements of the sinking-fund act were fully met, 


trust funds were not used toavoid a Treasury deficiency, and the 
gold reserve was not menaced by the threat of an invasion to 
meet current expenses, whilst every business interest in the 
country was in the enjoyment of a reasonable measure of pros- ' 


perity. 
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The World’s Fair and Foreign Prices. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. J. P. DOLLIVER, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 5, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. 9267) to aid in carrying out the act of Congress approved 
April 25, 1890, entitled “An act to provide for celebrating the four hundredth 
annive: of the discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, b; 
holding an international exposition of arts, industries, manufactures, a) 

roducts of the soil, mine, and sea, in the city of Chicago, in the State of 
nois,” and appropriating money therefor. 


Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On yesterday the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], obviously seeking to turn his o ition to 
the World's Fair appropriation into a partisan service of the cause 
of free stacey: proposar an amendment requiring the price lists 
of foreign goods to be placarded with the goods exhibited. The 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] sie Properly suggested 
that the placard of peoa should also exhibit the wages of the 
men, women, or children employed in manufacturing the goods. 
Others suggested that the foreign exhibitors should also state 
in connection with their exhibit of prices the probable changes 
in such price lists in casə their efforts to break down American 
factories should, by the aid of the Democratic party, meet with 
success. 

But it remained for a leading Democrat, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Coomss] to effectually put to silence the clamor 
against American prices in afew remarks delivered yesterday 
on this floor, illustrating his own experience. These remarks 
derive their importance from the gentleman’s high standing in 
this House, and also from his relations to the business world. His 
speech, which was very brief, is the honest protest of a great 
Democratic merchant, dealing with facts, against the methods 
of careless debaters dealing with theories. I desire to insert a 
portion of it in these remarks: ` 

As a man interested in the exportation of American goods, I want the mer- 
chant who comes from Mexico and Central America to have an opportunity 
to compare our manufacturers’ prices with those of European manufactur- 
ers. Iwant him to learn, as he will learn, that he can get American-manu- 
factured goods cheaper, quality for quality, than he can get — oods. 
I think such a comparison as is proposed will be in the interest of the eri- 
can manufacturer, in the interest of American commerce, in the interest of 
general intelligence. Iam a merchant interested in the development of 
the trade of country, and whose interests would be unfavorably affected 
0 an unfavorable comparison; yet I have no fear of the result. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I shall vote in favor of this bill. 


The English factories, showing their goods at our Centennial, 
caused their agents to give proper advertisement of the prices 
of their wares. I have no doubt that they will pursue the same 
policy at Chicago in 1893. But there is really less need of it 
than they suppose, for it is evident that the Democratic party of 
the United States will go on giving the English goods a better 
advertisement on the stump and in the press than they them- 
selves could possibly give at the Columbian Fair. 


Pension Office Investigation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. B. A. ENLOE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, July 25, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the report of the special commit- 
tee on the management of the Pension Oftice— 

Mr. ENLOE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When I wasinterrupted by the Committee on 
Appropriations with the conference report on the general de- 
ficiency bill, I was about to call the attention of the House to the 
evidence in support of the charge that the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions has used office to gratify his malice. 
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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST COOPER. 

The most conspicuous illustration of the methods of the Com- 
missioner in using his office to gratify his malice appears in the 
conspiracy hich he organized to blacken the character of Hon. 
GEORGE W. COOPER. The story of this conspiracy as origi- 
nally concocted will be found in the testimony of Gen. Raum, 
commencing on page 642 of the testimony and ending on page 
700. When the Commissioner laid the evidence before the com- 
mittes he evidently felt that he had dealt Mr. COOPER a death 
blow. An examination of the papers which he submitted con- 
vinced me that a 8 had been formed between the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, J. G. Greenawalt, a special examiner in 
the Pension Office, and James F. Morgan, of Bloomington, Ind. 
With the authority of the chairman of the committee I tele- 

phed to Mr. Morgan to appear instanter before the committee. 

e appeared April 13 and was immediately put on the stand, and 
in his examination he became confused and finally broke down. 

From the reading of the testimony I am satisfied that in the 
first instance Morgan came to Washington, though he denies 
it, at the instance of the Commissioner of Pensions, and that 
the plan was deliberately laid in this city. He called on Mr. 
COOPER, professing friendship for him and sharing his hospi- 
tality, and asked Mr. COOPER to introduce him to some attorney 
who could assist him in his pension cases before the Pension 
Office. Mr. COOPER introduced him to Mr. Hersey, who wasem- 

loyed as Mr. COOPER’s clerk, and who was alsoconducting an in- 
ependent business as a pension attorney with which Mr. COOPER 
had no connection. Morgan arranged with Hersey to furnish 
him (Morgan) forbidden information from the files of the Pen- 


sion Office. 
Mr. Mo called on the Commissioner of Pensions. He also 
called on Mr. Greenawalt and had some conversation with him 


about the matter, some of the material portions of which, there 
is good reason to believe, were conveniently forgotten by both 
Greenawalt and Morgan when they were on the stand. organ 
then returned to In a and opened up a correspondence with 
Greenawalt at the same time that he was corresponding with 
Hersey. Greenawalt went out to Indiana under the directions 
of the Commissioner and dictated or directed the correspond- 
ence on Morgan's part and inclosed $25 in a letter to COOPER to 

y Hersey for calling up pensionclaims. Though he had visited 

sare he office and knew his address in this city, he pretended 
in his letter not to know his address, the purposs being to in this 
way connect COOPER with the receipt of money by Hersey for 
the purpose of making it aprons that COOPER and Hersey were 
associated together in the business. Mr. COOPER returned the 
money to Mr. Morgan and in his letter returning it effectually 
broke down that branch of the case. Greenawalt not only dic- 
tated the letter and saw the money inclosed in it to COOPER but 
he furnished the money out of his own funds or funds supplied 
him by the Commissioner for that purpose. 


In testifying on this point Greenawalt, on page 1141 of the testimony, was 
asked this question: 
By Mr. ENLOE: 

Q. Did yon understand when you furnished that $25 you would lose that? 


A. No, sir. 

Q. How did you understand that you would get it back again? 

A. My instructions, as I said before, from Gen. Raum were if I incurred 
any — —— outside ot Government transactions, that he would reimburse 
me would see that I did not suffer any Des loss. 

Did you understand from that that Gen. Raum would, out of his indi- 
ual funds, pay you the #25 back? 

A. I understood that he would manage it in some way so I would get my 


na. You did not understand he was going to pay you out of the public 
s 


A. Iwas very well satisfied it could not be paid out of the public funds. 
2 SS TOU ee one EDAK 
0. sir. 


In this connection it will be interesting to note the testimony 
of Commissioner Raum in regard to this $25 transaction. 


By Mr. ENLok: 


Q. Did you give Mr. Greenawalt the #25 to inclose to Mr. COOPER in this 
envelope? 

A. No, sir. 7 

Q aea ou instruct him to inclose the $5 in the letter to Mr. COOPER? 

A. not. 


Mr. Greenawalt understood the instructions of Commissioner 
Raum and he furnished the $25 under the instructions of the 
Commissioner, and the truth of his statements is borne out by 
the fact that the Commissioner attempted to have the $25 paid 
out of the public funds. 

The Commissioner of Pensions, who is thrifty as well as enter- 
prising, had Mr. Greenawalt make out his account and include 
this 225 as a charge t the Government. The matter was 
brought to the attention of the Secretary of the Interior, who 
disapproved the account and refused to let it stand as a charge 
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against the Government. Commenting upon this the Secretary 
says: 

It is claimed by the Commissioner of Pensions that this was a prgger ex- 
penditure under the provisions of the said section— 


Referring to section 4744 to investigate suspicious attempts at 
fraud on the Government through and by virtue of the pension 
laws, ete.: 

But when the expense voucher thereforreached this Department showing 


on its face the pore for which the money was used, I was unable by the 
Ip 


construction whic! laced upon the said section to bring said expenditure 


within the purview thereof and disallowed the claim, saying also that if such 
expenditure was intended to be subject to i approval, it should have been 
vrouens to wid attention and approval asked in advance. (See page 1604 of 
the evidence). 


It is evident that the Commissioner endeavored to cover his 
ition, after the conspiracy had been exposed and broken 
own, by sheltering himself under a construction of the law 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior was unwilling to countenance the use of 
public money for the purpose of gratifying private malice. It 
was unfortunate for the committee and perhaps fortunate for the 
conspirators that Mr. Greenawalt destroyed a portion of the 
correspondence between himself and Mr. Morgan. He adopted 
apractice which seems to be not uncommon, of treating a por- 
tion of the correspondence as a part of the public records and a 
rtion of it as private property. Mr. Morgan, who appears to 
ave been selected to do this dirty work on account of his su 
poet fitness, presented a pitiable spectacle before the commit- 
after he had been broken down as a witness. He was anx- 
. ious to leave for home immediately after his examination in 
chief, and said to the chairman that his wife was sick when he 
left home and that he had received a telegram since reaching 
here that she was worse. The attorney for Gen. Raum required 
that Morgan be held over for cross-examination until the next 
morning. The manner in which he was treated is well illus- 
trated in the habit of wolves. It is said that when one wolf in 
the pack is wounded the others turn on him and immediately 
destroy him. This was exactly the fate of Morgan the next 
morning. The defense literally tore him in pieces as a witness. 
I quote from Morgan’s testimony, page 949 of the evidenc», to 
show the character of Gen. Raum’s chosen witness as exhibited 
before the committee: 
Did you not request the chairman of this committee to close your exami- 


nation yesterday because you had received a telegram from your wife, stat- 
that the condition of her health was such that you ought to be there in 


ing 
the name of humanity? 
A. I did say that my wife was sick. 
Lasked you what did you say about the telegram? 
A. I did say to the committee that I had a telegram. 
Q (By the Chairman). Did you not say so to ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q Did ee have such a telegram? 


A. I did not. 
You were lying about it? 
wanted to 


sented 


I will now quote an article from the Bloomington (Ind.) Tele- 
hone, showing the condition of Mrs. Morgan’s health at the time. 
P will be remembered that Mr. Morgan residesat Bloomington. 
Mr. Morgan testified on April 15, 1892; the newspaper arti- 
cle appeared in the Telephone of April 15, and reads as follows: 
The missionary tea at the handsome home of Mr. and Mrs. James F. Mor- 
fan. North Walnut street, last night was a very enjoyable occasion. The 
adies met at 4 o'clock, and an interesting pro; was carried out consist- 


Mrs. Dr. Hon and Mrs. Slocumb, a recitation by Miss 
After the 


It must have been asavere shock to society!“ in Bloomington 
to have this shining light so suddenly extinguished in disgrace 
before a Congressional investigating committee in a vain effort 
to sustain the Commissioner of Pensions. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Morgan’s testimony he left the city 
in disgrace and with evident apprehension lest he should be ar- 
rested and indicted for perjury. The committee unanimously 
agreed to a communication addressed to the Secretary of the 
Interior calling his attention to the testimony of Morgan and 
asking that he be’ disbarred from practice before the Pension 
Office. 

Mr. Hersey, who honestly and truthfully testified before the 
committee, was disbarred instantly, though he had committed 
no crime, but Morgan, the confessed perjurer, was not disbarred 
until within the last few days. 

Morgan was the main witness of the Commissioner upon whom 
he relied to besmirch COOPER, and he was very much discon- 
certed at the failure of his plot. 

The New York World of April 19 published an interview with 
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the Commissioner, and I cross-examined him on that interview, 
and I desire to call attention to his language bearing on this 
point. Evidence, page 1134. 

The next thing. Were you personally cognizant of the Ko to injure the 
reputation of Congressman PER?” and you answered, ‘I refer you to the 
testimony before the committee, and I will add that I am not yet through 
with Mr. COOPER.” Did you state that? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

8 Then the next report is, “Have you any more witnesses like Morgan?“ 
Did you reply to that Well, I will say this, that I don't think I have any 
more who are so faint-hearted as he was. He got himself all mixed up, and 
went to pieces the first attack?” 

A. I don't recall I said that in that language. 

Q. Did you say that in substance? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. W. L. Crounse, the correspondent of the New York World, 
was examined on this point, and [quote from his testimony: 

Q. Following immediately after that in the report appears this language 
by you to him: “Have you any more witnesses ike Morgan?’ Did you ad- 
dress that question to him? 

A. Yes, sir; I asked him that. 

Q. Then the report says his reply to that question was: ‘I will say this, I 
don't think I have any more who are so faint-hearted as he was. He got all 
mixed up and went to pieces at the first attack. Did he make that an- 
swer? 

A. Yes, sir; that is his exact language. The reason Imake that statement 
is that it struck me as being a remarkable admission for Gen. Raum to 
make under the circumstances, and I made a memorandum of the entire 
sentence. 


No kind of argument could add to the force of this testimony. 
Here is a clear and distinct admission and proofestablishing be- 
yond a doubt that the Commissioner regarded Morgan as his 
witness, and that he was disappointed and vexed because Mor- 
gan failed under cross examination to stick well to the lies he 
had told. There has never been a more disgraceful chaptar in 
the history of any bureau of the Government than this, and the 
people of the United States will never be able to understand why 
the President retains the Commissioner ia his position in the 


face of these facts. 
THE DE ARNAUD CASE. 


The malignity of the Commissioner toward those who have 
thwarted him in his purposes, or in any way incurred his enmity 
is signally illustrated in the case of Charles Alfred De Arnaud, 
The majority of the committee comment at length on this cass 
and the minority have attempted to acquit Gen. Raum of any 
responsibility whatever for De Arnaud's treatment in the Pen- 
sion Office. It is not denied that De Arnaud at one time had 
Raum employed as an attorney to prosecute a claim against the 
Government. De Arnaud testifies that they disagreed about 
this matter and he dismissed Raum as his attorney. Raum ad- 
mits the relationship and the ssverance of the relation of attor- 
ney and client, but says he never had any quarrel. When he was 

uestioned in regard to the proceeding against De Arnaud in 
the courts he professed a most profound ignorance of the whole 
matter, yet he admits on page 532 of the testimony that he knew 
that Gen. Boynton had ed the attention of the office to the 
fact that De Arnaud was not a captain in the Fifth Missouri 
company at all, and an inquiry was made and an investigation 
instituted.” On page 534 he again makes the same admission 
in substance and almostin the same language. On page 533 of 
the testimony, when I asked him the question, Did you know 
what became of the indictment here?” he answered, I never 
followed it.” . 

Q. Don't know whether he was tried or not? 

A. I presume the records in the office will show. 

Q. dees be see in the newspapers about the trial of this man and that 
he was tted? 

A. Ldon’t recall now about that. 
Q. (By the CHAIRMAN.) Acquitted on this indictment? 

Mr, ENLOE. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you the same day he was acquitted call for the papers in his case in 
your office, where he had an application for a pension pen „and without 
waiting for additional evidence to be filed, if necessary, reject his case? 

A. I don't recall as to that. 

Q. Wouldn't it be rather a peculiar coincidence, if that were the case? 

A. I would have been perfectly satisfied he was not the captain of the com- 

y he represented himself to be, when I saw his pension claim, because it 

ust happened that I knew De Arnaud very well, and while he ormed 

some excellent service for the country and deserved great credit for that, I 

Was satisfied he was never captain in the Fifth Missouri Infantry, and his 
pension claim was not a proper claim. 

The minority refer to the testimony of Mr. Brooks to substan- 
tiate the statement that no information was given Gen. Raum 
in reterence to the indictment of De Arnaud. Now, in order to 
show that the Commissioner had full and complete knowledge 


| of this entire transaction it will only be necessary to refer to the 


letter of W. H. Scudder, page 1459 of the evidence, in which 
he says the attention of the Commissioner has been called to the 
probability that De Arnaud is an imposter. That is the sub- 
stance of the letter. On page 1460 appears a letter from the 
Commissioner, addressed to W.J. Brooks, special examiner, in 
which he submits the papers in the case of Charles A. De Ar- 
naud to W. J. Brooks, special examiner, for a thorough inves- 
tigation. On the same page appears another letter from the 
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Commissioner to W. J. Brooks urging him to complete the in- 
vestigation as rapidly as possible. That letter bore date Bureau 
of Pensions, Washing ton; D. C., July 14, 1890. Less than one 
month from that date, i. e., on August 9, 1890, this same W. J. 
Brooks, ial examiner, wrote a letter addressed to. Hon. 
Green B. um, Commissioner of Pensions,” in which he details 
the indictment, arrest, and bail of Charles Alfred De Arnaud. 
This correspondence shows that the Commissioner had knowl- 
edge of every step that was taken in this 3 y 

f any further evidence is needed that the Commissioner testi- 
fied falsely when he disclaimed all knowledge of this proceeding 
it will be found on page 1461 of the evidence, where this same 
Mr. Brooks, testifying in regard to the acquittal of De Arnaud, 
was asked this question: 

Q. Were yos present at the trial, Mr. Brooks? 


A. Yes. s 
ore you present when the verdict of acquittal was rendered? 
A. I was. 


Q. How long after that before you informed the Commissioner? 

A. Ican not tell you exactly, but I think it was the same day. I would 
not be positive about that. 

De Arnaud testifies that Raum knew all about his militar 
record, and advised him to apply for a pension. Mr. Raum ad- 
mits that he knéw the military record of De Arnaud, and does 
not deny that he advised De Arnaud to apply fora pension, 
though he had an opportunity to do so. De Arnaud, on page 
1185 of the testimony, says: 

Gen. Green B. Raum instigated the indictment and knew it was pending 
against me and he gloated over it thathe had me on a criminal technicality 
and that he was going to keep me there. Gen. Raum knew all about this 
indictment, and he had this indictment brought himself. 

This statement the Commissioner did not take the trouble to 
deny, though he knew it had been made to the committee. On 
page 1187 of the testimony De Arnaud repeats this statement, 
and gives the names of two reputable witnesses in this ay to 
inari f the statement, and afforded every opportunis to Gen. 
~ Raum to contradict him if he had desired to do so. ese wit- 
nesses were not called and De Arnaud’s statement stands unim- 

ched. To show how this matter was managed I will quote 
8 page 1189 of the testimony: 
Question by Mr. ENLOE to Mr. Bailey, chief of the law division in the Pen- 


sion Office: 

Q. I will ask, Mr. Bailey, if it is customary to institute criminal proceed- 

against any one for false im in an application for a pensio: 

2 a direction of the law department of the Pension Office? 

A. No, sir; not as a rule. 

Q. Do you know whether that was done in this case? 

A. This matter arose outside of our office entirely; but to answer your 
question I will say, No, sir; it was not done by the law division. 

Q. I want to know whether it was done through the regular channels of 
the Pension Office? 


Mr. De Arnaud 


Brooks testifies on page 1460 of the evidence, as follows: 

Then I returned and again consulted the chief and assistant chief as to the 
mode of procedure and was by them advised, in view of the fact of the short 
8 of time in which the statute of limitations would run out against the 
oense, toconsult the district attorney relative . prose- 
cution. I did see about that institution, and a special session of the grand 
jury was convened and the indictment found. 


This statement of Mr. Brooks explains the anxiety of the Com- 
missioner in his letter before referred to, that he should com- 

lets the investigation as rapidly as possible, and it shows that 

e Arnaud truthfully swears that Brooks, acting under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Pensions, had a ial grand 
jury convened for the purpose of procuring this indictment of 
De Arnaud. 

To show how much credence can be given to Brooks I will call 
attention to the testimony of Mr. Bailey, chief of the law divi- 
sion, on page 1190 of the evidence: 

By Mr Ext ox: 

Q. That fact, if it was a fact, that he falsely im mated another person, 
was known in the law division of the Pension Office, was it not? 

A. We had information. 

Q. You had that record before you? 

A. We had knowledge of it; yes, sir. 

Q. Do you allow your ex: rs to go round and institute proceedings 
8 7 — authority against anybody they like? 


. No, sir. 
. Then, this proceeding was irregular, if taken without getting an order 
— the Pension Office? 

A. No, sir; that is not unusual when examiners are in thefield. They con- 
sult with the district attorney and then swear out complaints and arrest 


the man. 
Q. The district attorney and this man were both in the District of Colum- 
bia? 


A. Yes, sir. f 

ae is but avery short distance from the Pension Office over to the court. 
Oy 

A. Yes, sir; that is all. 

Q. He should have consulted the head of the division before going to the 

district attorney? 


& 


A. I suppose so. 

Q. Who did institute this proceeding? 

A. Mr, Brooks; so Mr. De Arnaud says. 

Q have no record? 

4 sir; we have now. 

id he furnish you with a statement showing that he had ordered these 
te to be instituted? 

Simply a statement showing an indictment had been brought, and then 


another letter re- the statement and stating he had been acquitted. 
pe apie ates There is a record of that? 
es, sir. 


From this it will be seen that Brooks did not consult the chief 
of the law division, Mr. Bailey, who should have been consulted, 
but that he acted without any authority from the proper division 
of the Pension Office, and either acted on his own responsibility 


or, as De Arnaud says he did, under the personal direction of the 


Commissioner of Pensions. Mr. Brooks is the special examiner 
on duty in the District of Columbia. The Pension Office is not 
more than.200 yards from the District court buildings, and no 
one who is acquainted with the methods of the Pension Office 
will believe for one moment that this man Brooks took the re- 
sponsibility of causing the arrest aud indictment of a prominent 
citizen like De Arnaud right within the shadow of the Pension 
Office without any authority from anyone authorized to give it. 
He was acting under the direct personal orders of the Commis- 
sioner. 

If further evidence is needed to convince the House and the 
country that the Commissioner testified falsely, and that Brooks 
was the instrument of his malice in this proceeding, it will be 
found in the following letter, which appears in the evidence on 
page 1209. 

Mr. ENLOE. I want tooffer in evidence the letter of W. J. Brooks, special 

the arrest. 


examiner to Green B. Raum, stating 
Letter received in evidence, which is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washingto 


n, D, C., August 9, 1890. 
Sim: I have the honor of stating that Charles de Arna 8 
de Arnaud, alias Alfred Arnaud, applicant for pension under No. 582143, was 
instans under an gonna gt steer pe Bere 


e 
Revised Statutes. He was admitted to bail 500) for 


W. J. BROOKS, Special Ezaminer. 
Hon. GREEN B. RAUM, 
Commissioner of Pensions. 


De Arnaud testified that Commissioner Raum used this indict- 
ment and the records in the Pension Office to defeat him in a 
civil suit in the courts of New Jersey, and when the Commis- 
sioner was questioned about this he pretended to be equally 
ignorant in regard to it as he was inregard to the other matters 
relating to the De Arnaud case. On page 752 of the evidence 
eppeate pao following question and answer in the testimony of 

r. Brooks: 


Q. Did Commissioner Raum say anything about this case in which you 
are going to testify before you went? 

A. I went to him, I think, and told him I was going there on that case. I 
think that is about the only conversation I had with him. 


So he did know that Brooks wascarrying out his instructions, 
and he was advised of every step taken. 

The further evidence of the utter disregard of the truth mani- 
fested by the Commissioner in his testimony in this case will be 
found in the fact that on the very next day after the acquittal of 
De Arnaud he did call up De Arnaud’s pension claim, and 
write an adverse opinion in it, without the request of De Arnaud 
or his counsel, pee without the case coming to him through the 
regular channels of the Pension Office. t opinion of the 
Commissioner, bearing date January 31, 1891, which was purely 
gratuitous and malicious, will be found recorded on pages 1194 
and 1195 of the testimony. 

Reading the answer of the Commissioner above quoted as to 
this matter in the light of this decision, it will be perfectly ap- 

nt that the evasive form of that answer was based upon the 
owledge of his gulls and the fear of detection in the investiga- 
tion. The minority even admit that DeArnaud was entitled to 
his pension. This is a confession that the gratuitous opinion of 
the Commissioner, which was promptly delivered when he was 
not called on to express it, was, to say the least, erroneous, and 
it is perfectly plain to my mind that he was actuated entirely in 
the matter by his hostility to De Arnaud. 

It is too late now for the gentleman from Minnesota to quibble 
about the military record of De Arnaud. The minority is self- 
stultified if it doesnot stand by the declaration that De Arnaud is 
entitled to a pension. That statement is a complete answer to 
everything that has been said or may be said about De Arnaud's 
military service. It is an admission deliberately made after an 
examination of all the evidence, and is to that extent an im- 
posohient of the unwarranted and gratuitous opinion which the 

mmissioner, in his blind malice, forced into the record of the 
case in violation of the rules of his ownoffice. 
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PREJUDICE AND MALICE. 


I will now invite the attention of the House to some other facts 
which go to sustain the first charge, the unfitness of the Com- 
missioner to govern a large number of employés, on account of 
hasty temper, strong prejudices, and unreasonable animosity, 
which impels his action in matters of the gravest consequence. 
The difficulties in which the Commissioner became involved on 
account of the appointment of his son to the office of appoint- 
ment clerk in the Pension Office developed these traits in the 
Commissioner's character. He created the position of appoint- 
ment clerk for his son, thereby presenting the anomaly of a Bu- 
reau in one of the 8 keeping a double set of personal 
files. By personal files I mean the papers relating to appoint- 
mentsand to the personal character of employés. There is such 
a record kept in every Perera of the Government, under 
the supervision of an appointment clerk for that Department, 
and the Department of the Interior, which has jurisdiction over 
the Pension Office, has an appointment division, yet for some 
reason the Commissioner created this appointment division in 
the Bureau of Pensions and placed his son at the head of it. 

Before this investigation began the Civil Service Commission 
conducted an investigation, which involved Green B. Raum, jr., 
the son of the Commissioner. In that investigation it was devel- 
oped by the testimony of one William P. Smith and corroborat- 
ing circumstances that Green B. Raum, jr., had appointed Smith 
to a position in the Pension Office on the recommendation of a 
colored man by the name of Robert Strachan. Strachan had 
been an intimate friend of the Raum family ever since the Com- 
missioner of Pensions filled the office of Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue. He and young Raum had associated together, 
borrowed from and loaned to each other, and established a very 
intimate relationship. 

Smith testifies that he advertised in one of the newspapers of 
this city for a position and that Strachan answered the adver- 
tisement and promised to secure him a ition for the sum of 
$200 through the influence of Green B. Raum, jr. Smith paid 
Strachan the $200. Strachan recommended Smith to Raum and 
Raum appointed Smith to a position without any other indorse- 
ment and afterwards promoted him. Strachan represented to 
ee he was paying the money to Green B. Raum, jr., for 
the 3 

The circumstances corroborating-Smith’s testimony and the 
contradictory statements made by Strachan were so TENE that 
the Civil Service Commission preferred charges against Green 
B. Raum, jr., before the Secretary of the Interior, and there- 
upon the Secretary of the Interior, with the evidence before him, 
removed Green B. Raum, jr., from his plaee. Messrs. Lyman 
and Roosevelt, of the Civil Service Commission, also furnished 
copies of the evidence to the District Attorney of the District of 
Columbia, Mr. Cole, and Mr. Cole testifies that he examined the 
law and could not find any provision under which he could pun- 
ish Green B. Raum, it. for accepting this money even if he 
should convict him. Therefore he did not press the investiga- 
tion before the grand jury, as he would have done if he had 
found any law under which he could convict and punish him. 
The law ought to be amended so as to cover such cases in future. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was so impressed with the force 
of this testimony against Green B. Raum, jr., and Strachan that 
he dismissed Strachan from the Treasury Department. It does 
not appear that any effort was made by an examination into the 
facts to vindicate the character of Green B, Raum, jr.,from these 
charges, and when he appeared before the committee to testify 
his testimony was so contradictory that it did not benefit his 
case. The Commissioner of Pensions, instead of attempting to 
vindicate his son at the time, interceded with the Secre of 
the Interior to prevent his son from being removed in the 
of these charges, and notwithstanding he had dismissed quite a 
number of employés from the Pension Office on suspicion, it seems 
that he could not be ee by the facts relating to his son's 
conduct as others were impressed by them. 

About the same time that he took up the fight for his son 
against the Civil Service Commission, some conscience- stricken 
oe, sent in $72 to the conscience fund, which was sent to 

reen B. Raum, jr., to be placed in the safe in his office. In- 
stead of placing it in the safe, Green B. Raum, jr., put it in his 
pocket, and the efforts of Mr. Bailey, chief of the law division, 
to get possession of it again, so that it could be turned over to, 
the Treasury, were not successful until he went to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions and informed him of the state of affairs. It 
then ap from the testimony that the next day the money 
was forthcoming, and we are ed on to believe that Mr. Raum 


had this money all this time at home locked up in his wife's 
desk, instead of keepingitinthesafe. Hisexcuse for not putti 
it in the safe was that he did not know the combination, an 
that Mr. Lineweaver, his assistant, was absent from the office, 
though it appears from Mr. Lineweaver's statement that the 


combination of the safe was a very simple one, and it is reason- 


able to suppose that as Mr. Raum had been there as long as Mr. 
Lineweaver had, he knew the combination of the safe, and that 
he appropriated this money temporarily to hisown use, and only 
returned it when he found it had created trouble in the Pension 
Office. There was an effort to show that the identical bills were 
returned, though it does notappear thatanyone took the trouble 
to identify the bills at the time they.went eee the office. 
They were taken out of the envelopo in which they were in- 
closed and returned without any envelope. 

This $72 transaction coming on the heels of the charges of the 
Civil Service Commission hastened the acceptance of young 
Raum’s resignation. The Secretary of the Interior, as a matter 
of grace to the son of the Commissioner, allowed him to resign 
with one month's pay as asort of gratuity to get him out quietly 
and asa kind of salve to the feelings of the Commissioner. 

On page 91 of the evidence it appears that Mrs. Fithian offered 
to bribe the Commissioner’s son with $50, and the Commissioner 
knew it and did not remove her. Later on it appears that this 
same woman wanted Green B. Raum jr., to take $309 for her pro- 
motion. She is still in office. 

Messrs Engle and Howard, employés in the Pension Office, re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Interior that Green B. Raum jr., 
after going out of office, had been trying to negotiate loans by 
hypothecating his influence with his father as collateral security. 
Secretary Noble required them to reduce the statements to 
writing in the form of affidavits, which they did, and thereupon 
the Commissioner of Pensions began an unrelenting warfare on 
Engle, Howard, and Taylor. It does not appear that he em- 
braced Taylor with Engle and Howard for any other reason than 
that Taylor had inthe performance of his duty as an examiner 


unearthed the military record of Theodore Smith, who seems to 


have been the fidus Achates of the Commissioner of Pensions. 

It is well just at this point to call attention to facts connected 
with Smith’s case, as they affect tho persecution of Taylor. The 
record which Taylor discovered and brought to the attention of 
the Commissioner was verified by the records of the War De- 
partment, and showed that Theodore Smith, under the name of 
Ransom A. Davis, had been court-martialed for desertion, and 
there was some evidence to show that he had deserted with the 
washerwoman of the company, the wife of another man. It 
seems also that Smith had served under various aliases, and that 
these facts were known to the Commissioner, and yet he kept 
him at the head of one of the most important divisions of the 
Pension Office. Taylor called the attention of the Secretary of 
the Interior to this record of Smith, and the Secretary demanded 
his resignation, removed him without the consent of the Com- 
missioner, and it appears that the Commissioner attempted to 
shield his friend Smith by pleading that these things were due 
to youthful indiscretions and his conduct since ought to protect 
him, but as the Secretary did not take that view of it and Smith 
was removed, the Commissioner became very vindictive toward 
Taylor and charged him with entering into a conspiracy against 
him and his son to break him down and damage ths administra- 
tion of the Pension Office. 

AFFIDAVITS, OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE. 


To break the force of the affidavits of Howard and Engle, the 
Commissioner secured the statements of William C. rroll, 
Theodore Smith, Green B. Raum jr. and H. E. Lineweaver, 
making a general denial that there had been any combination on 
their part for the purpose of controlling the appointments and 
promotions in the Bureau of Pensions, a charge which at that 
time seemed to be floating in the air of the Pension Office and 
the Interior Department. Howard and Engle had charged that 
Stover had secured an assignment in the field by the ponmi 
of money to Theodore Smith. Thereupon under the direction 
of the Commissioner, Green B. Raum, jr. made two affidavits 
77 the statementsof Howard and Engle. Theodore Smith, 
William C. Carroll, and C. W. Okey, under the same influence 
andinspiration, filed similar affidavits. These affidavits were 
not confined to a defense against the charges preferred, but con- 
tained scurrilous attacks on Howard and Eng e. 


WITNESS FORD. 


The Commissioner also called Mr. W. T. Ford into his office, 
or had him in his office, and had him make a statement attack- 
ing the moral character of J. E. Engle and charging that he 
held improper relations with a woman in the Pension Office. 
He filed that as an affidavit, which was drawn up by Mr. Linea- 
weaver in the Commissioner’s presence, though it appeared on 
investigation that it was never sworn to. Ford was an employé 
of the Pension Office, appointed at the instance of W. W. Dud- 
ley and is assistant chief of the record division. Though the 
Commissioner was willing to use this affidavit to try to break 
down the character of Engle, it appears that he made noinquiry 
to ascertain the truth of Ford's statement or to find out who the 
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woman was, though from the evidence of Mr. Ford he must have 
known the name of the woman. 

The Commissioner made a singularly appropriate selection of 
a witness to assail the character of Engle on such a charge. It 
afterward appeared that this man Ford was discharged from of- 
fice himself at one time on a similar charge. 

Mr. Ford was a striking figure before the committee, and 
created quite an impression by his energetic manner of testify- 
ing. As assistant chief of the record division his ambrosial 
locks must have been a terror to the ladies, who, as one of the 
witnesses testifies, put hairpins in the water cooler. His riotous 
affection seemed to impel him to gallant demonstrations toward 
the ladies of his division. In order to fully appreciate Mr. 
Ford’s testimony it was necessary to be present when he gave 
it. He drew a graphic picture of Maj. Barker, for whom he has 
no admiration, 1 up and down the corridors with a but- 
tonhole bouquetin his Prince Albert, disporting himself for the 
admiration of the ladies. Then he illustrated in his own inimi- 
table way his fatherly attitude toward the ladies in his division. 
He testified that he invited a widow to bring her chicken down 
to his office and he would tie it to his table loki He illustrated 
before the committee in dramatic style how he embrac2d the 
empty air above the head of another lady in order to show how 
he would have gathered her to his manly bosom if she had been 
alittle taller. He said, If she had been tall enough I would 
have hugged her.” How he treated the taller ones he leaves 
entirely to the imagination. The committze has told the story 
of Mrs. Wright in regard to Ford's improper proposal to her and 
his denial of the story. 

As the Commissioner has taken no steps to remove Ford, we 
must conclude that Ford is a man after his own heart. He must 
either be warmly attached to Mr. Ford, or perhaps he fears the 

wer of W. W. Dudley, upon whose recommendation this azed 

thario of the Pension Office was appointed. There were mat- 
ters brought out before the committee relating to the morale of 
the Pension Office of which I do not care to speak, as they were 
not pursued by the committee. 
HOWARD RESIGNED, 

The Commissioner's persecution of Howard went to such an 
extent that Howard, after vainly pais ada. get an oppor- 
tunity to establish the truth of the charges which he had pre- 
ferred against Mr. Raum, Stover, and Theodore Smith, resigned 
from the Pension Office in disgust, and in his letter of resigna- 
tion averred that he stood ready at any-time to establish the 
truth of the charges (page 231, evidence). Mr. Engle refused 
to resign and is still in the Pension Office, retained there by 
the superior power of the Secretary of the Interior. 

F. M. TAYLOR, 

The Commissioner's malice toward Taylor seems to have been 
overpowering and to have carried him beyond all bounds of dis- 
cretion. He filed charges against Taylor before the Secretary 
of the Interior, in which he referred to two cases in the Pension 
Omio aleging that Taylor had been governed by prejuđice and 
mental obliquity to such a degree as to demand his removal for 
the good of the service. 

In his letter dated September 26, 1891 (page 293), to the Sec- 
retary, mmending the dismissal of Mr. F. M. Taylor, he uses 
the following language: 

In the case of an old blind soldier who tried for years to get justice, the 
claim was assigned to Mr. Taylor for examination. He boasted to me that 
he had kept the man out of his pension for over three years. The man finally 
died a Renner: After the death of the soldier the widow prosecuted the 
claim. It was brought to the attention of the Co: oner, and Taylor 
Pay neste brought ie tae aston of Assitant Secreta) Boney at 
88 erik carefully and the claim was allowed to the widow.’ The 
old soldier, however, lies in a pauper’s grave because of the mental obliquity 
and prejudice of F. M. Taylori 

The following is a brief of the facts of Mr. Taylor’s examina- 
tion of this claim: On November 10, 1887, he was stationed at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and on this day received a letter from the Bureau 
ordering him to make a special investigation of this case. This 
letter stated that the claim involved an arrearage payment of over 
$12,000 and a monthly payment of 872. The letter also contained 
specific instructions as to the line of the investigation. This 
soldier, Frank Delair, came from Canada to enlist, and when dis- 
charged returned there (bottom of pago 306), and was said to b> 
residing at Coburg, Ontario, when Taylor was orđered to make 
the investigation. 

On November 17, 1887, Taylor submitted his report of this 
case, which report will show him to be an efficient, painstaking, 
and impartial examiner in every respect, aud it also shows the 
Commissioner's letter of September 26 to be false and malicious. 

In the deposition of Matilda Delair, page 315 of the report, be- 
fore Special Examiner Sadler, it will seen that the soldier, 
Frank Delair, died the 3d day of September, 1887, two months and 
seven days before Taylor received instructions to take up the 


claim, and yet Raum writes to the Secretary, in his efforts to dis- 
miss Taylor, ‘‘ That the old soldier lies in a panpan grave be- 
cause of the mental ne aa and prejudice of F. M. Taylor.” 

Before final action was had upon this case it will be seen on 
page 303 of the record that the papers were examined by eight 
other examiners and was not reported favorably upon until July, 
1889, and yet in November, 1887, Raum’s makes the soldier fill a 
papers grave by the action of Taylor. 

The record of this case (page 305) shows that the claim wasad- 
mitted November 3, 1889, and the certificate issued to the widow 
November 25, 1889, just fifteen days after Raum took the oath of 
office (page 1097). 

Does any member of this House believe that the Commissioner 
during this interim had this case called down from the board of 
review and personally went over the papers before allowance? 
This widow was allowed the accrued pension of $12,000 or $14,000, 
and yet the Commissioner, on page 321 of his testimony, states 
that he examined the claim before allowance. Had he done so 
he would have seen that he was approving a claim that on its 
face had every element of fraud about it, as was stated in the 
various examiners’ reports; even the examiner that examined 
the claim and reported it for admission develops testimony that 
shows almost conclusively the relation between the deceased 
soldier and the nd 1095 widow was doubtful as far as any mar- 
riags was concerned. 

The widow admits in her sworn statement that they were mar- 
ried only seven days before his death, and the other depositions 
show her character and that of the deceased to have been of the 
worst Here is acase involving over $12,000 in arrears, the claim 
admitted and the certificate signed by Green B. Raum in favor of 
thisalleged widow, an alien to this country, with never a legal res- 
idence in the United States and no proper proof whatever of her 
marriage to the deceased soldier Frank Delair, and yet she is 
given a draft for an accrued pension of over $12,000. At the 
same time there were 75,000 claims of widows of soldiers then 
pending before him, which he passed by to take up and adjudi- 
cate this claim of a foreigner and a fraud. 

He charged that Taylor had caused one Brown to be dropped 
from the rolls, and that he was actuated by prejudice. Brown 
belonged to Bussey’s regiment, the Third Iowa Cavalry. 

It appears from the records of his ownoffice, of which he pro- 
fessed to have knowledge, that Taylor’s report in the case was 
eonfirmed by four other examiners and the board of review. 
Another peculiarity about these two cases to which the Com- 
missioner referred is, that they involved large sums of money, 
and that the order of business in allowing these claims seems to 
have been reversed in the Pension Office. It appears from the 
record that Gen. Bussey took the place of the Commissioner and 
decided that the claims should be admitted, and that Raum ap- 

roved the finding of Bussey, whereas, in the regular order the 

mmissioner of Pensions decides whether or not a case shall 
be admitted, and from his decision an appeal lies to the Secre- 
ta To say the least of it, here are two cases in which the 
malice of the Commissioner led him to misrepresent facts of 
which he could not have been ignorant. 


ANOTHER CONSPIRACY, 


The Commissioner did not content himself with misrepresent- 
ing tke records of his office in order to injure Taylor, but he 
went to work to manufacture testimony to be used against him. 
I invite the attention of the House to the testimony of the Com- 
missioner in regard to this matter on pages 323 to 329, and also 
to the testimony of E.G. Rathbone on the same subject on pages 
1421, and 1571 to 1590. Mr. Taylor had been postmaster at Belle- 
ville, Ill., under the administration of Gen. Grant and an editor 
of the leading Republican newspaper at that place, and was ap- 
pointed subsequently to a position in the Pension Office on the 
recommendation of leading Republicans of that State, among 
them Green B. Raum, Commissioner of Pensions, and Gen. John 
A. Logan, on whose staff he served during the war. 

The Commissioner of Pensions says he learned that he could 
find somebody at Belleville who would assail the personal char- 
acter of Taylor, and he first attempted to get that material to use 
against him by private correspondence (see seen page 329), 
and failing to doso, it appears that he conspired with E. G. Rath- 
bone, the present Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General to have 
an ex parte investigation of Taylor’s character made at Belleville 
through the agency of the Post-Office Department. Of course, 
both he and Rathbone denied that there was any understanding 
between them, and yet all the circumstances developed in their 
testimony indicate that they were actingin concert. Rathbone 
was a‘ that time chief of the post-office inspectors, and he had 
an inspector to inquire into the character of Taylor, because he 
alleged that Taylor had made a yerbal application to him for 
the position of ee inspector. This Taylor denied. By 
some means, which Mr. Rathbone could not explain, Commis- 
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sioner Raum knew what the evidence was that had been taken 
in this secret investigation and the Commissioner testifies that 
he heard of it, from whom he does not know, and that he sent 
Mr. Lineweaver to get copies of it. The strange partabout itis 
that the Commissioner gave to Mr. Lineweaver a letter to Mr. 
Rathbone in which he called for two particular statements, one 
signed by A. S. La Turno and the other by J. A. Willoughby. 
(See evidence, page 1583.) 

These two particular letters or statements were the only dam- 
aging statements contained in the report of the post-office inspee- 
tor. Those which were favorable to Mr. Taylor were suppressed 
and when Mr. Rathbone was called on to furnish the entire report 
he professed to be anxious to shield Mr. won dpa reputation and 
professed to fear that we would put something into the record 
which Mig foe not to go in, as it would damage Mr. Taylor's repu- 
tation. d yet the very matter which he withheld at the time 
the Commissioner called on him for the report, and which he 
seemed anxious to withhold from the committes because it might 
injure Taylor was the only part of the report which was favor- 
able to him. (See statements, pages 1576 to 1580, evidence. See 
Rathbone’s testimony, page 1575.) 

Another peculiar t about the report was that the inspector 
who made the examination did not transmit it to the chief of 
the post-office inspectors, Mr. Wheeler, butsent it to Mr. Rath- 
bone, and he (Mr. Rathbone) claimed that it was not a part of 
the public records, but belonged among his private papers, and 
so he pigeonholed it, and keptit to serve the purpose of Com- 
missioner Raum in his efforts to break down the character of 
Mr. Taylor. To show how the Secretary of the Interior re- 
garded this manufactured testimony against Taylor, and in ån- 
swer to the criticisms of the minority on Taylor's character, I 
call attention to the following letter, written by the Secretary 
of the Interior to Mr. Taylor December 30, 1891, long after Com- 
missioner Raum had filed his ch with the Secretary against 
Mr. Taylor. This letter will be found on page 856 of the evi- 
dence. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, December 30, 1891. 
DEAR SIR: Your letter of recent date has been received. Your 


msion service had become such, and your usefulness 
ihat ou would do better in some other field. This judgment was based on 
the LOONA surrounding the case, and is s eved to have been 


rect. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 

While the minority attempted to discredit Mr. Taylor, because 
it seems to be n to the defense of the Commissioner, this 
certificate of character from the Secretary of the Interior will 
outweigh the tisan utterances of the minority. Mr. Taylor 
seems to have been a gentleman of respectability and standing, a 
soldier with an unblemished record, an officer on the staff of the 
Gen. John A. Logan, and indorsed by him for appointment to a 
position in the na service, a postmaster, under Gen. Grant, 
and an editor of a leading Republican newspaper, but notwith- 
standing his excellent record as a soldier, as a citizen, and as a 
Republican politician, it seems in the eyes of Commissioner 
Raum and his advocates, the minority of the committee, he com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin when he exposed the character of 
Commissioner Raum’s friend, Theodore Smith, the self-confessed 
and convicted deserter, aad the conspiracy was accordingly 
formed to smirch his reputation. 


AN UNWARRANTED STATEMENT. 


The minority in their report, on page 42, say: 

Numerous articles appeared in the New York dailies denouncing and per- 
verting the facts in to the Commissioner's official actions, and assail- 
ing him personally. e matter published was of such ter as to in- 
dicate conclusively that it was furnished by employés in the Pension Bureau. 
The Commissioner thereupon took steps to ascertain who the parties were 
that furnished the reporters of these newspapers with the material for the 
publications referred to. On evidence that appeared conclusive to him and 
which we deem ample to sustain the charge, he found that Fle Renaud, 
Hodgson, Taylor, Je Faucett, pop fg in the Pension Office, 
were the parties directly and indirectly engaged in this work. 

I only want to say in answer to this solemn statement of the 
minority that they can not point out in the 1,600 pages of the 
testimony one single line of evidence to support this statement. 

He charges Mr. Renaud with having written articles for the 
New York Tribune, and dismissed him on that charge, without 
proof, simply because the papers in the case to which one of the 
articles referred were found upon Mr. Renaud’sdesk. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the correspondents of the New York Trib- 
une completely exonorated Mr. Renaud from any connection 
whatever with the article complained of, the Commissioner not 
only dismissed him, but when he secured employment in the 
Census Office, wrote a letter to the Secretary of the Interior to 
try to drive him from that place. It clearly appears all the way 
through that the Commissioner in this matter acted upon in- 


formation furnished by the set of spies he had around him, and 
that that information did not go beyond reports that these per- 
sons, or some of them, had been seen associating with newspaper 
people. There is not a line of even this sort of evidence in re- 
gard to Hodgson except what he himself says the Commissioner 
told him, but of that the Commissioner seems, as usual, to have 
no knowledge, when questioned about it. He says Hodgson's 
time expired and he was not reappointed. There is not a line 
of evidence connecting Taylor with any publication or attack on 
the Commissioner. The only reference to Jennings that indi- 
cates what the Commissioner’s ground of prajudice against him 
was, is the fact that another man by tha name of Jennings re- 
orted that this Jennings was reading the newspapers and laugh- 
ing over them. 
he manner in which the Commissioner violated the spirit of 
the civil-service law in order to punish Jennings shows what a 
crafty and unscrupulous man he is. Jennings wasa clerk in the 
office under civil-service protection. Against his wish he was 
transferred to the special examiner's roll. which is only a tem- 
porary roll, and appointed for one year. The Commissioner put 

im out on a plank, and then withdrew the plank at the end of 
the year. He could not remove Jennings without cause, but he 
invented this device to twist him out of office without openly vio- 
lating the civil-service law. Jennings was a soldier with a good 
record, and without a.stain on his reputation; but Raum treated 
him as a suspect, and discharged him, and the minority attempts 
by a sweeping allegation to destroy his character by discredit- 
ing him, simply because he testified before the committee and 
told some truths which were damaging to the Commissioner. 

Faucett was discharged on suspicion, not on proof, and after- 
ward he wrote the Commissionér a letter which was read as a 
justification of his discharge. 

The only charge affecting the character of J. E. Engle was 
made by the man Ford under Raum's direction. Hon. M. BRO- 
SIUS, amember of the minority, indorsed him. I quote his letter, 
found on page 863 of the evidence: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 31, 1890, 

DEAR SIR: The bearer of this letter, J. E. Engle, desires to be restored to 
the place from which he was recently dismissed. Mr. Engle served faith- 
fluly in the same regiment in which I served for three years. He was shot 
to pi in his country’s service. His case is deserving, it seems tome, 
m Maw highest degree. I hope you will see the way to restore him to his 
* Yours, very truly, 

M. BROSIUS, 
Tenth District, Pennsylvania. 
Hon. JOHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Senators QUAY, CAMERON, and MANDERSON all indorsed him. 
His only offense was telling of young Raum's and Stover's cor- 
rupt practices, and for this, this soldier with one arm, shot to 
pieces in his country’s service,” is to be disgraced and discred- 
ited on the evidence of such a man as Ford. 

The minority certainly did not prepare this part of their re- 
port. I can not believe that they would intentionally misrepre- 
sent the testimony in their anxiety to acquit the Commissioner 
of wrongdoing. The Commissioner did enumerate several per- 
sons who rested under his suspicion, naming some of these men, 
but he did not offer a line of proof in any shape to justify his 
suspicions; and to show that his suspicions were not well founded 
he named, among others, Payne and McCullough, both of whom 
have since been reinstated in the Pension Office. If there is 
anything in the record toshow why the Commissioner discharged 
Fleming, I would be obliged to the gentlemen who made this re- 
port if they will point it out. That was a matter about which 
the committee did not inquire, and, if I remember correctly, in 
the irrelevant matter which the Commissioner incorporated into 
his statement about Fleming in order to gratify his malice against 
him, and which was stricken out by the committee, he did not 
mention any such cause for his removal. 

SPIES AND INFORMERS. 

The Commissioner of Pensions Russianized the Pension Office 
by surrounding himself with a lot of spies and informers to 
watch the Pension Office employés and newspaper correspond- 
ents, so that he might suppress any information in regard to 
the management of the Pension Office except such as he should 
choose to give out himself. It appears from Raum's testimony 
that W. J. Brooks, a special examiner of this District, was one 
of his instruments for this dirty work, thoagh Brooks denies it, 
and that Mr. Lineweaver, his private secretary, was another. 
Mr. Lineweaver is the Commissioner's favorite, the young man 
who stands òn record under the sanction of his own oath as hav- 
ing been born twice, once in Pennsylvania and once in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, both on the same day of the same year. He 
resided in the District of Columbia, and when he applied to the 
Civil Service Commission to be examined for appointment in 
the classified service he first swore that he was born in Penn- 
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sylvania and that his legal residence was the District of Colum- 
When he found that the quota of the District of Columbia 
was full and that he could not 5 from the District, 
he reversed his swearing and loca lace of birth in the 
District of Columbia and his residence in Pennsylvania. On 
this point, inregard to his use of spies, it will be interesting to note 
the testimony of the Commissioner of Pensions. On page 294 
of the testimony appears the following questions and answers: 


Q. — 095 have anybody detailed from the office to watch Pension Office 
emp! 


A. No, sir. 
2 Did sp 55 know whether such a thing was done? 


a Dal you think it was done, or did you know it was done, or have you 
soy sd that such a thing was done? 


Q. Nowor at any other time, say last summer during the time these things 
came out? 

A. No, sir. I never directed it, and I don't think anybody would do that 
without my direction. 


CONFRONTED WITH THE RECORD. 

On 497 of the evidence I introduced the daily reports of 
Special Examiner A. M. Sproesser, showing that he was on duty 
at Washington, D. C., August 21, 22, and 23, 1891, on special duty 
by order of the Commissioner. Sproesser’ s headquarters were at 
Pittsburg, Pa., and he was ordered here on special duty. 

I quote from Gen. Raum's testimony, pages 496 to 499, inclu- 
sive, and invite attention tothe matter, and to the manner of the 
witness, as shown by his answers. 

By Mr. ENLOE: 


Q. In your investigation a few days ago I asked you in to whether 
or not you had any anes examiner inthe Pension Office to Washing- 
spotting newspaper offices, 3 with yeter- 


ton for the 1 of 

ence to Mr. Do you byt on inate something about that? 
A. He was not . to spotnewspaper offices. 

z . You denied that at that tim you tell this committee what he was 
0 


here? 

A. Yes, sir; if it is required, I can. 
Q. What was his business here at that time? 

A. Well, air, 1 Icalled him here, or at least authorized him to be brought 
rahe! was here two or three days to make some observations in to 

Q. To make some observations, what sort of observations? 

A. Well, it was during the time that there was a great deal Fe a done 
against me, and I thought I would like to see what was going on. 

Q. What were your instructions to him? What did he do in that respect 
rex? 77 was here? te Wa i 

o not think he anyi es really, 

Q. What did you tell him to do 
A. I did not ae him instructions. 
Q. Who did? 


ming wi 

Q In what PSANI 

A. Inregard to mym At that time I was being shadowed. I do not 
know by whom, but I could not move from the office to my house, or from 
different parts of the office, without somebody being on the alert; and every- 
thing I did was known; and I wanted to see whether this man Fie wae 
engaged, in that business. We found, though, that he was quite we 
3 with this man Sproesser, and so he could not perform very noted 

that way, and he was sent back. 

Q. You found that he was not serviceable on account of his friendship? 

A. No, I did not say 55 

Q. Well, acquaintance with 

A. Mr. Fleming knew him. 

2 bes Mr. Fleming smart 1 to find out his business here? 


Dey do not know as to 
Q. What did you want him to find out about Mr. Fleming? I do not un- 
aeratand from your answer exactly what wets expected him to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. He said he had been followed around and shadowed. 

Q. Do you know whether the President has anybody going around to see 
whether there is any one looking after him? 

A. Iwill have to leave you to make your own inference in regard to that. 
They were trying to destroy me and my infiuence in the office and break 
down the Pension Oficeservice—to bring the whole thing into disrepute and 
to force me out of the office. Mr. Fleming, who is very well known, was the 

cipal man in that intrigue, and I thought it was quite ro for me to 
see what he was doing. It was very difficult for me to Rede however. Fi- 
nany Fhe abandoned the whole thing and took my c 
. Did not Mr. 2 have a newspaper Office here at 8 time? 
2 I do not think he had. 
Was he connected with any newspaper? 
Well, I can not tell you as to that. 
Q Was he wri for any newspaper? 
A. I understand that he had been writing or that he was connected with 
the Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Q. — — ou not say me other asy that you did not haye that man brought 
here for 1 looking after new: men? 
A. I said that I did not have the Tribune of ce watched. 
Q 2 * 2 not say that you did not have any man here looking att er news} 


eee Weil regarded Fleming as a kind of pen fellow, that had no very 
8 among the newspaper fraterni Iwas disposed to have him 
Watched, but I did not succeed very well — ith Sproesser. 
Q. Does not the law req eure A BROM oe aminer to make daily report of 
1 5 or what duty he is engaged upon? 
es, sir. 


did he not brad what duty he was on! 
Well, I did not look at the report at that time. I have seen it since. 
g Was there not * for it being omitted? Was it not a fact that you 
did not want him to 
e him no 8 about making his daily gh eine 
not a fact that he understanda that this was A of secret serv- 
7 service to ge that it ought not to appear in the record— 
t was omitted for that reason? 
not know what his ideas were abontit. I gave him no instructions 


have been entirely a iaatter, however” taken that view of it. It would not 


have been en 5 however 
Q. Do you ee okey proper order to bring him from Pitts- 
and ene here, an „„ y his expenses 
back and forth and pay his salary he was here, to this duty 


Do you think that is entirel proper use to make of aspecial examiner? 
T I think it was in that case. 


Sre N that was kept in the 
afi as to 233 a. — ~~ K 
The extract is pet gare UEA 2 as i; 
¥ reports aow t aas ugust 
grag gonte om augue, Pa to Wank DO atom 
5 y report, t 21 show on s; ut as 
D. C., by order ot the Commissioner. 
“Daily report, August 22, 1890, same as above. 
“Daily report, August 23, 1890, con apona duty in {beg A ar order of 
the Commissioner, and ona route to hi uarters at Pittsburg, P. 
t 24, 1890, at headquarters at Pittsburg, Pa. 
and 23, 1890, do not show the nature of special 
FFF 
best — —— re e and belief from the above daily reports of Special Ex- 
Pension wonmes arch 31, 1891. 


W. P. ALDEN, 
“For the Bureau of Pensions.” 


By Mr. ENLOE: 
Q. General, I will ask you if when you found that Sproesser was not a 
serviceable man for this work, if you sent for any other special examiner to 
A. No, sir, I did not; I do not recall that I did. 
Q. Did you ever have Mr. Roome here? 
A. No, sir; not on any such service as that. 
mai ane do not remember any other special examiner that you had here at 
No, sir. ne Roome is what is called a traveling special examiner upon 
es direction. 


4 You disch: 

A. The Secretary Anar him. 

Q You recommended it? 

Yes, sir; for reasons which I will state at the proper time. 

Mr. Payson. I desire to ask when this man was sent for to perform this 
service whether or not you believed there were employés in the Pension Of- 
tice who were disloyal to the administration and to you, and who were as- 
3 in what pt hg teres believed to be improper work? 


Mr. PAYSON. Had you es renege about it at that time? 
The WITNESS. Not at 


By Mr. ENLOE: 
Q Did ra ag Sproesser go to see if there were parties associated 
with Mr. Fie 75 h him fnformation? 


A. My instruct A to Mr. Sproesser—or whoever it was who gave the in- 
structions—were for him to watch hich Mr. Fleming. 

Q And see who associated with him? 

A. Watch Mr. Fleming. 

Q. See whether Pension Office rar ben associated with him, and who of 
the Pension Office employés associated with him? 

A. Well, Ido not recall that I deine t than 

Q. You do not know that it included that? 

A. Mr, Fleming— 

Q. Do you not know that that was the ob 
55 It was to see who was with Mr. Fle 

ion. 


lect of it? 
and gave him this informa- 


r. Fleming 
8 Watch A the Pension Office maA pieier who communicated with him? 
$ Washo 580 the reports special to watch Mr. Fleming and see what he did, 
and to see with whom he associated? 
—— 1 — sir; be was to watch Mr. Fleming and his associates, whoever they 


2 do you not come out and say that he was to watch the Pension 
Mr. Fi furnishing 


Office em oyés and and to see who it was that was 
Mr. 5 — with this information; 1 9 do pope — state pony 

A. I will state just e the facts in He was to watch Mr. 
Fleming and see what Mr. Fleming did 660 
F Fleming was shadowing me, etc. That was the 
objec 

And whether Pension Office em: associated with him? 
A. You can have that if Jon tears 


ve it. 
Q. You might just as well state the facts about it. You know that that 
was the fact, do you not? 


55 the fact tnat he was to watch Mr. Fleming and to watch his 
Q Why io; you hesitate to say that he was to watch the Pension Office em- 


2 
. did not put him on any particular Pension O 

K Tam not particular cular, but was not he eee 
ey were? 

5 FPV 
if he did anyt! That is why I had come here. is w 
33... 
ae From what source in the Pension Office he got this alleged informa- 


vat it will tel u again. He was to watch Fleming and see who his asso- 
t is all there is about it. 
“3 . Well Lao not see why you hesitate to state the obvious which you 
just a moment ago, when your counsel asked you aboutit. I want you 
to answer the nestion directiy yes or no on that proposition. It looks to 
me as Nyon might de tha tha 


A. Kael yoa agais X pat hin to watch Haring, sid chat Ancien enys 


Fleming associated. i 
— ind that to find 
Pension 


poor im course, With w) 
inside of the 


will ask the question: Wasit not your 
n furaighed this alleged information from 
te Fleming? I want an answer to 

A. Yes, sir; Fi x 

Q. Now, inthecourseof prior to tis. have you not stated 
committee that you never had anybody here to watch ion Office 


tched. 
‘ormation about who these associates 
that information? Have you gained 
recall that I my him. 
Ido not t t ag ha m 

Q. Did you instruct Walter J, P 
whom you communicated with Mr. Sproesser—did you instruct Waiter J. 
Brooks to perform this same service? 

A. [have had many conversations with Mr. Brooks. He is aman in whom 
I have confidence. 


d 3 
N he saw it while he was on duty? 
A. Isay he was not put on that duty at all. 
Q. 1 to Ue bis information to you if he got any? 
A. He could 
Q. Did you not tell him you would reinstate him if he would give you this 


information! 
A. Anything that would be of interest to me to let me know. But, then, 

Mr. Brooks was nut put upon that duty at all as special examiner. 
Mr. Brooks that you got information upon which 
alleged to be associates of Mr. 

? 
A. He reported all the facts; yes. 
* 
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LINEWEAVER SWHARS DIFFERENTLY. 


To show that Commissioner Raum and Mr. Lineaweaver got 
mixed in their swearing about this matter I will quote Mr. Line- 
aweaver’s testimony, pages 744 and 745, evidence: 


Q. Don't you know that the Commissioner brought Mr. Sproesser here for 
the purpose of having Mr. Fie; watched? 

A. No, sir; he did not bring him e at all. 

Q. He did not? 
. No, sir; not for that purpose. 

You are positive he did not bring him here for any such purpose? 

Yes, sir; that is my recollection. 

Do you think you know about it? 

I don't know whether I do or not. 

How did you get that impression? 

Mr. 55 once said that he was 
way 
eard Raum, 
He said he was 
Who did he say he was going to watch? 
Fleming, I think. 


> 


here for a few days; that 
Raum, jr., speak about it. 
here for that business? 


Zorerepesrerore 
4 
25 
ps 


ing 
A. No, sir; I couldn't tell that. Iknew he would catch the birds. 
He would catch the birds? 
They would all flock together: they were of the same feather. 
Q. And you then know that Mr. Sproesser was not brought here for that 
3 


A. You asked me if he was brought here b the Commissioner for that 
purpose, and I say, no; I think Mr. Raum, jr., did that. 
Q. You think the Commissioner didn't have anything to do with bis com- 
9 


That is my recollection. 
Q. you get that information about that? Do you state that 
— Raum, jr., told you the Commissioner didn't have anything to do 
A. I didn't state that. Isaid that he said that he was going to have Sproes- 
ser come here to have him do that. 
Q Where did you get that information that the Commissioner didn't 


yt 7 said he was to bring 
formation on point I re- 
A. D. Wilcox, the examiner 


ceived in the last couple of days. You sent Mr. 8 

for the committee, down to look at the pa and the daily reports of Mr. 
Sproesser, and they were t in the Commissioner looked them 
over, and he said he did not know what he was doing here; he had not or- 
dered him here, Mr. Butterfi that Mr. Raum, jr., brought him 


= s e $ s = = 
As Lineaweaver and Raum both contradict themselves in ma- 
terial matters, I will not undertake to say which is most entitled 
to credit, but from Raum's testimony it looks like Lineaweaver 
missed hiscue, and hence failed tocorroborate the Commissioner. 


GEORGE W. WAYSON, 


On page 15 of the minority report, the minority refer to the 
article published in the New York Herald and found on page 77 


of the evidence, wherein the 5 state that every substan- 


tial statement in the article re 


r above was investigated by 
this committee, and shown to 


absolutely false.” As a matter 


rsons, w. 
gen emen who was 
ef in refusing to 


money with no intentionof ever repayingit. It is quite evident 
that Wayson took the cue from the Commissioner of Pensions 
about borrowing money and adopted that system of increasing 
his income. 

When Wayson saw there was a chance of his being brought 
before the bar of the House for contempt in his refusal to answer 
proper questions in the line of this investigation, on consulta- 
tion with the Commissioner he had a change of heart and came 
before the committee a second time, but was as evasive as before 
in answering directquestions as to whom he borrowed money from 
while holding his responsible ponon He cites the names ofa 
very few of the employés of the Pension Office from whom he 
borrowed money when questioned on this point a second time. 
It is a notorious fact in tne Bureau that this man from the time 
he was made assistant chief of the special examiner's division 


until given one of the best field assignments by Raum, secured 
money one miror another from every maa in this division who 
would let him have it. 


In the testimony of Post-Office Inspector W. F. Mayer, page 
1045, it will be seen that Wayson borrowed $150 from one M. C. 
Fosnes, a former special examiner, when Fosnes was a clerk in 
his Nabe bret division, which he had not returned up to the 
time of (Mayer's) testimony. 


WAYS5ON’S INFLUENCE OVER RAUM. 


This man seemed to possess a great influence over the Commis- 
sioner; he could do with him as he liked. If he wanted a little 
outing all that was necessary for him to do would be to pick out 
some case and delegate himself asaspecial examiner and go to the 
field. Iwill eite one notable instance of this man’s pleasure trips 
at the expense of the Government. In April, 1890, he went to 
Chicago, through the State of Iowa and both of the Dakotas (page 
980, Wayson's testimony); he was supposed on this trip to be in- 
vestigating a case of false impersonation, and yet there were ex- 
aminers regularly stationed in the territory covered by him todo 
this very work. On this Dakota trip he reported three cases and 
took three depositions at an expense to the Governmentof $225.11, 
exclusive of his salary as a clork at 8150 per month. A copy of 
his expense account, certified to by the proper accounting officer 
of the Treasury ent, shows this fact. 

The House can see that this is one of the most flagrant cases 
of personal favoritism on the part of the Commissioner, and was 
an abuss of official place on the part of an employé. The report 
of the Commissioner shows that a case in the field averages a 
cost of $12.51 for examination, a deposition $2.51. In these cases 
reported by Wayson the average was over $70 per case. 

This man was a holdover in office when the Cleveland Admin- 
istration came into power, was kept in office during Gen. Black's 
entire term as Commissioner, and was promoted from time to 
time until he got up to the highest grade in the classified sery- 
ice. As soon as the Administration changed he commenced the 
assassination of Democratic employés in his division and exam- 
iners in the field until not one was left on the rollsof the Bureau 
that had ever incurred hisor Theodore Smith's displeasure. The 
confidential letter books of the special examiners’ division will 
show many letters written by this man of the most scandalous na- 
ture involving charges against employés whose personal files will 
not bear him out in a singular particular. He and his imme- 
diate superior officer, one Theodore Smith, entered into a con- 
spiracy to get rid of all Democratic examiners in the field (No- 
ble’s testimony, pocos 31, 34; Mitchell's, page 1047). These men 
were appointed for the period of one year, they were di 
without a hearing in nearly every instance; in a great many in- 
stances they were brought by telegrams to Washington, dis- 
3 and not even allowed their expenses to their legal domi- 
cile. 

This man, while testifying as to these letters before the com- 
mittee, displayed his real character by evasions and denials, and 
left the stand a perjurer, as the records of the Interior Depart- 
ment will show, and I am informed the matterin one particular 
instance is now before the United States district attorney of this 
eity and will be laid befora the grand jury in the near future. 

The Commissioner of Pensions has been fully cognizantof this 
man's character for the past two years, and yet during Brea ga 
fifteen days he recommended his reappointment as as ex- 
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aminer in the field, and he has been reappointed by the Depart- 


ment of the Interior. Here is a case t should receive the 
consideration of the civil-service reformers of the country. Here 
is a man detailed to examine and report upon cases involving 
thousands of dollars to the Government, a fit instrument of a 
corrupt Administration. 


HAYWARD AND WAYSON. 


The treatment by the Commissioner of this chronic borrower 
under circumstances which gives it the color of blackmail is in 
marked contrast with his treatment of A. B. Hayward. Look 
at the attitude of the minority and of the Commissioner in Hay- 
ward's case. 

The attempt made by the minority to justify the Commissioner 
in dismissing Mr. Hayward because Hayward was in debt and 
was annoyed by his creditors was a most singular thing in view 
of the record of the Commissioner of Pensions himself as a 
debtor. Those who are not attorneys in the Commissioner’s 
behalf, or blind i of Raum will be unable to conceive 
why the President should keep a man in office who is notoriously 
insolvent and against whom there are numerous judgments re- 
corded right here in the District of Columbia, when the Com- 
missioner finds a sufficient reason for turning out a one-armed 
soldier in the fact that he could not promptly meet his financial 
obligations. 


FAVORITISM TO PENSION ATTORNEYS. 


On pages 488 and 489 of the evidence the Commissioner tes- 
tified in regard to the disbarment of J. G. Chapman, a pension 
attorney, of New Haven, Conn. Chapman was disbarred upon 
conviction by the courts for taking illegal fees. After his convic- 
tion and disbarment he was reinstated on the recommendation of 
Senator PLATT. A short time after reinstatement he was again 
convicted, but had not been disbarred up to that time, March 


i s 
In the record, on e 1339, appears a letter prepared for the 
Commissioner's 8 but unsigned, tearing date May 6, 
1892. This letter, relating to his disbarment, was evidently a 
5 defense of the action of the Commissioner in 
reinstating him after his first conviction. From this letter it ap- 
pears that he was convicted on the 26th of May, 1891, and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $75 and costs. On the 31st day of July, 
1891, he was disbarred. On January 16, 1892, the Commissioner 
recommended the restoration of Mr. Chapman to practice. Jan- 
uary 30, 1892, he rescinded the order referred to. At the Feb- 
r term, 1892, of the United States district court Chapman 
was indicted again, plead ty to the indictment, and was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $50 and costs. April 21, 1892, after this 
investigation was in progress, and after the Commissioner had 
been examined in reference to the matter, notice was served on 
Mr. Chapman that the Commissioner of Pensions had been ad- 
vised of his trial and conviction in another case, and he was re- 
uested to show cause within fifteen days why he should not be 
barred from practice. Up to date of May 6, 1892, no answer 
had been received, and on that date the unsigned letter of the 
Commissioner, it seems, was made apart of the record. We are 
left, so far as this record is concerned, to the conclusion that Mr. 
Chapman has not been disbarred. The favor shown Mr. Chap- 
man on account of the influence of Senator PLATT is in striking 
contrast with the haste exhibited in the disbarment of Hersey. 
Another illustration of the partiality and favoritism of the 
Commissioner in his dealings with pension attorneys is found in 
the case of Edwin M. Hart, of New York, who was promptly dis- 
barred after having been advised, as he states, by the son of the 
Commissioner that he did not need an attorney to make a de- 
fense for him. Whether this advice was disinterested or not, is 
a matter of conjecture, since John Raum, the son of the Com- 
missioner, succeeded to Hart’s business pending before the Bu- 

reau. 

LEGG’S CASE. 


The case of A. M. Legg, a pension attorney of Topeka, Kans., 
furnishes another illustration of the Commissioner’s methods in 
dealing with pension attorneys. Legg was charged with de- 
frauding soldiers by collecting from $3 to $5 each from them on 
the pretense that he was connected with the Pension Office, and 
could facilitate the settlement of their claims. His defense to 
that was that he needed this money to pay his hotel bills and nec- 
essary traveling expenses in getting up the evidence. He was also 
charged with manufacturing affidavits for claimants, and having 

urats attached by his notary in their absence and without their 
owledge and without their signatures. 

It appears on page 1507 of the evidence in Examiner Cox’s re- 
port that this charge was investigated in April, 1888, and he 
recommended the disbarmentof Legg. On pages 1511, 1512, and 
1513 it appears from the report of C. W. Okey, special examiner, 
that he investigated the charge against Legg in 1890, and in 
eight different cases recommended his disbarment. There the 


matter rested until the 9th of February, 1892, with no action 
whatever on the part of the Pension Office. On that date a let- 
ter was written, notifying Legg to show cause why he should 
not be disbarred. So far as the record shows he has not been 
disbarred, notwithstanding the positive proofs against him, and 
as a matter of fact he is now engaged in the business of pension 
attorney in this city. - 

An examination of the charges and the proof in this case will 
show that there could be no reason whatever for permitting him 
to continue practicing before the Pension Bureau except the 
grace and favor of the Commissioner. Another thing worth 
noticing in this connection is the fact that C. W. Okey, the 
8 who recommended his disbarment, retired from 

e Pension Office and the firm of Legg & Okey was formed, 
Mrs. Okey, the wife of C. W. Okey, 3 one branch of 
the firm. The law would not permit Mr. Okey to become Legg’s 
parner in the claims pending before the expiration of two years 

rom the time he retired from the Pension Office. In order to 
evade the law the Pension Office recognized his wife as an at- 
torney and permitted her to practice in partnership with Legg. 


MARING & SLUSHER. 


The attention of the House should also be called to the case 
of Maring & Slusher. On pages 1150 to 1153 of the evidence will 
be found an unsigned letter which was prepared for the signa- 
ture of the Commissioner, but never sent by him, setting forth 
the reasons vog this firm should be disbarred. Ican not take 
time to recite the numerous specific charges of irregularity and 
criminality against this firm set forth in said letter, but would 
quote one sentence which appears sufficient to cover the case: 
“From first to last the practices of the firm, under whatever 
name, have been irregular, in some cases illegal and in other 
cases criminal.” Then follows an indictment, with numerous 
recitals, any one of which would be sufficient to justify the dis- 
barment of the firm. This firm has been indicted in numerous 
instances in the Federal courts, and I understand a number of 
indictments are still pending against them, and yet for some 
reason, unexplained by the Commissioner, he failed to sign this 
letter recommending their disbarment. 

There are some circumstances connected with this case which 
indicate that this is another instance of the prostitution of the 
Pension Office to political ends. This unsigned letter bears date 
September 3, 1890. That was about the time Gen. Raum was 
preparing to make his fight to defeat Mr. COOPER in his dis- 
trict. I understand this firm had been friends of Mr. COOPER 
in his canvass, and that after Gen. Raum visited Columbus they 
changed their attitude, praised the completed-files order, and 
fought Mr. COOPER for re#lection. Now, the question which 
suggests itself to my mind is this: Was this letter prepared for 
the signature of the Commissioner and placed in his hands to be 
held in terrorem over the firm of 3 & Slusher for the pur - 
pose of securing their influence with old soldiers to defeat Mr. 
Coopnn in his district? Whether this hypothesis be correct or 
not, the fact still stares us in the face that with all these crimes 
against them in the records of the Pension Office they have not 
yet been disbarred. 


MANUFACTURING AND DESTROYING EVIDENCE. 

I will now call attention to a matter in connection with the 
Legg case. I call especial attention to the letter which the 
minority embrace in their report. It is found on page 49 of the 
report, signed by M. B. Bailey, chief of the law division, and 
addressed to the Commissioner of Pensions. This letter bears 
date April 19, 1892, and was manufactured for the purposes of 
this investigation, and put into the official record after the com- 
mittee had gone into the Legg case, and shows from the official 
records the favoritism which had been practiced toward this 
unscrupulous attorney. It is not astonishing that this letter 
should appear in the report of the minority in explaining the 
case, because it was specially prepared under the direction of 
the Commissioner for that purpose. Mr. Bailey, the gentleman 
who signed it, has figured this investigation in the dual ca- 
pacity of witness and attorney for the Commissioner, having 
taken the place of Mr. Payson, and represented the Commis- 
sioner in the absence of his regular attorney. 

Mr. Bailey may be excused by some for standing in the aiti- 
tude of a Pension Office expert, for like all the other chiefs of 
divisions in the Pension Office he recognizes the fact that the 
„paper czar” of the Pension Office, Gen. Raum, holds his official 
life in the hollow of his hand, and when he nods there is no 
choice for his subordinaies but to obey. 

They seem to not only manufacture testimony to meet emer- 
gencies, but to destroy evidence as Greenawalt destroyed Mor- 


.gan’s letters. I will call attention to another remarkable case of 


this kind, as illustrating a practice quite common in connection 
with the personal files. 

In Gen. Raum’s testimony a letter was produced, written by 
Gen. James Dugan, reflecting on the character of Gen. Bussey, 
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Assistant Secretary of the Interior. This letter was produced 

the Commissioner of Pensions in justification of his discharge 
of Gen. Dugan, who was at that time an employé of the Pension 
Office. The letter was read to the committee, and it was offered 
in evidence as appears on page 428 (top of page). In this connec- 
tion Judge Payson remarked that he would father the letter, and 
that it would be an outrage if it werenotintroduced. The Com- 
missioner was to have this letter copied for the record. This was 
the last ever heard of this letter, though repeated requests were 
made for a copy of it, both written and verbal. Gen. Bussey 
finally destroyed this letter without the committee ever petting 
it into its N testimony of H. C. Tonner, pages 1214, 1215, 
testimony of A. D. Wilcox and Judge Payson, pages 1215, 1216). 


TAKING CARE OF HIS FRIENDS. 


The Commissioner protects his friends and fights his enemies. 

Mr. Bailey, chief of the law division testifies that he found one 
Hopkins, a clerk in his office, spying around his desk after office 
hours and recommended his removal. Bailey thought Hopkins 
an unfit man to hold a position in the Pension Office, but the 
Commissioner, instead of Parag Rasa transferred him to an- 
other division and promoted him. He was possibly spying around 
Bailey’s desk under the orders of the Commissioner. 

A daga was brought against one E. E. Fuller, a special ex- 
aminer in the Pension Office to the effect that he was in collu- 
sion with A. M. Legg, a pension attorney of this city and Topeka, 
Kans. Mr. Brooks, the spy friend of the Commissioner, was di- 

- rected to investigate this charge. He found W. A. Martin re- 
ceiving mail for A. M. Legg and SR him jn thatway in the 
conduct of his pension business. Though this was a clear viola- 
tion of the rules of the office, Martin was not disturbed. He and 
Brooks contradicted each other on a material point in the case, 
and when Martin was summoned before the committee to testify, 
he repeatedly contradicted himself as to the statements he had 
made in his deposition taken at the time by Brooks. If false 
swearing were an Offense in the Pension Office, Martin would 
have been removed from his position before this, but false swear- 
ing seems to be a recommendation to the Commissioner. 


THAT COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 


The “ comparative statement of the business of the Bureau of 
Pensions,” recently sent out by the Commissioner of Pensions, is 
. as campaign material for . which 
keeps him in power. The statement from beginning to end is 

eading and deceptive. Of course, the present Commissioner 
has issued more pension certificates than any previous Commis- 
sioner, for the reason that the act of June 27, 1890, wonderfully sim- 
lified the work of his Bureau and for the further reason that he 
has five hundred more clerks than any other Commissioner ever 
had. Ifthe Bureau of Pensions were properly organized and de- 
_ cently managed, the clerical force there could do more than twice 
the work it has been doing. It will be seen from this statement 
that the present administration has spent more in salaries by 
$330,937.53 than the administration of Gen. Black, The boards of 
examining surgeons have been increased in number from four 
hundred to twelve hundred and thirty-two. 

Under the Democratic Administration it was the rule that 
there should be one Republican on every board of examining 
surgeons, so that the politics of the claimants should cut no fig- 
ure. The present Administration has reversed that just policy, 
and now these twelve hundred and thirty-two boards of examin- 
ing surgeons are composed of members of the same political 

ty wherever competent Republican physicians could be found 
to take the place of Democrats. While the Commissioner gives 
us the number of medical examinations made by these boards, 
he does not give us an idea of the cost, which would be something 
like $7,224,238 as compared with $3,153,372 under Gen. Black. 

The Commissioner makes a showing of saving in the cost of 
disbursing the vast funds of his office. Of course he has made 
a saving, and should have made a much greater saving because 
of the 1 . of the new pension law and the great 
saving of clerical labor. The cases cost much less to settle than 
the cases under the old law. Commissioner Raum shows that 
from March 1, 1889, to June 30, 1892, this Republican Adminis- 
tration has issued more increase-pension certificates than the 
Democratic Administration, but I venture the assertion, without 
fear of contradiction, that the greater number of these certifi- 
cates were issued during Commissioner Tanner's administration 
when, carr outthe avowed policy of President Harrison, he 
did not weigh pensions with an apothecary's scales.” And 
Tanner was dismissed because he was too liberal.” 

The Commissioner nowhere in this statement gives an idea of 
the vast number of claims rejected, but it is a fact that the re- 
jections of increase cases have risen to 85 or 90 per cent, and it 

the practice of the Pension Office to-day, and has been for 
months, to scale down every pension to the lowest possible figure, 
so as to spread the system to the utmost extent. 


It is next to impossible to get the present Commissioner of 
Pensions to take action on an old law case, particularly in one 
where any amount of money is involved, and if he can find a pre- 
text to reject it, the claim is rejected. Another thing I want to 
call attention to here is the steady decrease in the average first 
payment of pensions, both under the old and new law, as showing 
the policy of the Commissioner to scale down wherever he can. 
In this, as in every other feature of his administration, he is 
utilizing the Pension Office strictly as a political machine. 


THE DISOBEDIENCE AND PRESUMPTION OF THE COMMISSIONER, 


The Commissioner seems to have the faculty of constantly em- 
broiling himself in difficulties not only with his inferiors bnt with 
his superiors in office. He tolerated the abuse of the privilege of 


calling up cases on Congressional call slips, notwithstanding the ~ 


positive orders of the Pocola of the Interior to the contrary, un- 
til the Secretary was compelled to write him a sharp letter of 
rebuke, which will be found on pages 220 and 221 of the evidence. 
He then set about making a 8 correcting this abuse, 
and had prepared a printed blank in the form of a circular let- 
ter, which, it is eee he is now sending to claimants in answer 
to Con, ional calls. It would appear that even this rule, 
which he claims is uniform, is violated whenever the Commis- 
sioner desires to serve a personal or political end. As evidence 
of this I refer to the letter addressed by the Commissioner to the 
Hon. W. H. ENochs, member of the House, on page 1613 of the 
3 That letter was in answer to a Congressional call 
slip. Whether he is in the habit of doing,this for his personal 
friends, or whether he does it for all of his political friends, and 
uses his circular form of letter only for Democrats, is a matter open 
to speculation, as there is no other proof than that I have stated 
on this point. 

The Commissioner assumed the authority to block the investi- 
gation by refusing to grant the committee access to the Wayson: 
and Smith correspondence relating to the discharge of certain 
employés. The Secretary of the Interior voluntarily stated in 
the beginning of this investigation that he desired and invited 
a full and thorough investigation of the affairs in his Depart- 
ment, and would furnish every facility to the committee for 
making the same. And yet the Commissioner of Pensions ad- 
d a letter to the chairman of the committee, which will be 
found on page 1212 of the evidence, in which he refuses to fur- 
nish the correspondence before referred to, and stated that he 
he did so on the authority of the Secre of the Interior. 

The statement that he refused to furnish it on the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior seems to be true, but he did not 
content himself with declining to furnish the information, but 
proceeded to furnish the committee with the reasons of the Secre- 
y for declining to furnish the 5 The Secretary 
nad given him no such authority and had assigned no such rea- 
sons, and it was a piece of remarkable presumption and falsehood 
for the Commissioner to make such a false statement in an 
official communication to the committee. It seems that the 
Secretary was not pleased with Raum’s attitude in the mat- 
ter, and he addressed a letter to the chairman of the com- 
mittee repudiating the statements of Raum in regard to his 
reasons for refusing to furnish the correspondence. This let- 
ter will be found on page 1213 of the testimony. I am not 
authorized by any direct statement of the Secretary of the 
Interior to express any opinion which he entertains in re- 
gard to Gen, Raum as Commissioner of Pensions, but it is safe 
to say that the relationship existing between the Secretary and 
his Commissioner is of such a character that it could not exist 
twenty-four hours if it were not for the power of the President 
behind the Commissioner. 


ABSENCE AND IGNORANCE. : 


It is a notorious fact that the Commissioner of Pensions has 
been away from his office a great portion of his time looking 
alter speculative enterprises, in which he has sought to use his 

sition as Commissioner of Pensions to promote his financial 

terests. The record in his office shows, according to the state- 
ment of the examiner for the committee, that the Commissioner 
was absent from his office two hundred and twenty-nine days up 
to the beginiting o this investigation. This statement will be 
found on page 1098 of the evidence. To break the force of this 
the Commissioner had the chiefclerk, Mr. Fisher, appear before 
the committee and make a showing of an absence of one hundred 
and eighty-five days. This statement will be found on page 1116 
of the evidence. It will also be seen that Mr. Fisher its the 
fact that the record of absence appears to have been mutilated 
by the removal of one page from the record. The testimony of 
the Commissioner itself bears evidence on its face of his igno- 
rance of the details of his office. 

I mightcontinue the specification of the details of abuses shown 
to exist in the Pension Office during this investigation to an in- 
definite length, but enough has already been shown to demon- 
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strate the necessity of a change in the administration of the 
Pension Office for the good of the public service. 

The minority report refers to Theodore Smith’s record as a 
deserter as an unfortunate incident of youth, which, in the light 
of the circumstances surrounding its occurrence and his subse- 
quent faithful service tothe Government, should have been left 
buried and forgotten, I think this characterization of Smith’s 
conduct should have been in quotation marks and been credited 
to the Commissioner of Pensions. When Smith deserted in 1873 
he was 29 years old. If he had not begun tocorrect the errorsof 
his youth 8 reaching that age it would seem to be stretching 
the mantle of charity a little too far to attempt to cover his of- 
fenses as youthful indiscretions. The minority seem to think 
that it is necessary to discr€édit the witnesses against the Com- 
missioner in order to set up his defense, but they overlook the 
fact that the mostd ing witnesses against the Commissioner 
are the records in his own office and the record which he has 
made in this investigation as a witness on the stand. 


RAUM’S CHARACTER AS A WITNESS. 


I will rest this case on any tests of character to be applied to 
the witnesses who testified t the Commissioner and to the 
Commissioner of Pensions, with the evidence in this case. I will 
go further than that. I will submit the case on Gen. Raum’s 
record which he has made for himself in this case, and I will 
undertake to get a verdict against him on that before any honest 
jury in the land. 

There is nothing in the record to impeach a single witness for 
the ution. There is not one of them whose character for 
truth and veracity is not superior to that of the Commissioner of 
Pensions. I assert this, and assert it because the record sustains 
me in it. Maj. Clark, the correspondent of the New Vork Tri- 
bune, stands unimpeached and unimpeachable. Mr. Crounse, of 
the New York World, can not be impeached, for the Commis- 
sioner admits the truth of his testimony. Raum is contradicted 
by his witnesses, Brooks, Ford, and Lineweaver. He is contra- 
dicted by De Arnaud, whose character for veracity is not ques- 
tioned. Heis shown by Maj. Clark’s testimony to be untruth- 
ful. He is contradicted by his partner, Mr. Buckey. Heis con- 
tradicted over and over again by the records in his own office. 
His character as a witness is covered with black marks, and is 
not one whit better than that of his disgraced witness, Morgan. 
He is absolutely discredited. 7 


THE PENSION SYSTEM. 


Every taxpayer and every soldier in the country is interested 
in an honest inistration of this great Bureau. The appro- 
priation for the past fiscal year for pensions reached the enor- 
mous sum of $142,000,000 in round numbers. Before the expira- 
tion of the present year it is safe to say that it will reach $160,- 
000,000. On the 3ist day of May there were 856,087 names on 
the pension rolls. There are still pending before the Pension 
Office 817,000 cases, and there is no man living to-day who can 
approximate the amount of money it will take to meet the obli- 
gations of the Government to pay pensions under existing laws. 
The Commissioner of Pensions has expressed the opinion that 
$160,000,000 will be the high-water mark,and yet in less than 
two months after he expressed the opinion it becomesevident to 
the country that his high-water mark will be reached within 
the present year. When this subject of appropriations for pen- 
sions was before the Forty-fourth Congress, the late President 
Garfield used the following uage 
pose of showing how impossible it is for any man to calculate 
the expenditures to be incurred on account of a political admin- 
istration of the Pension Office. The pension appropriation bill 
being before the House, Mr. Garfield said: 


begin to go downward. I sup- 


Gen. Atkins, chairman of the committee, said: 


We reached the maximumtwo yearsago. We appropriated last year $150,- 
000 less than the year previous, and we appropriate this year a million less 
than the ee oo aes in the previous pension bill.—Congressional Record, 
volume 21, 1876-77. 

The statesmen of that day never dreamed of a pension list that 
would consume half the revennes of the Government, 

It was my hope when this investigation began to be able 
before the close of this session to inquire into the methods by 
which the board of panon appeals has broken down the bar- 
riers which the law had placed around the Treasury in order to 

lace bounty jumpers, deserters, and camp-followers on anequal 

ooting with the true and honest soldier, but that branch of the 
case we will haye to leave to a future time. I also desire to go 


which I quote for the pur- 


into the examination of the adjudicated cases for the purpose of 
ascertaining to what extent the names of persons had been placed 
on the pension rolls, who are not, under the law and under the 
rules of evidence, entitled to receive pensions. That branch of 
the case I was sompodeg to leave to a future time on account of 
the magnitude of the undertaking. 

I approve the recommendations made by the committee in re- 
gard to remedial legislation, but I want to go further than the 
committee goes in the effort to correct the abuses of this system, 
and I believe every genuine soldier who has an honest military 
record and is an honest upright citizen will favor such changes 
in the laws as will secure pensions to those who deserve them 
and eliminate from the pension rolls those who are neither en- 
titled to the gratitude nor to the bounty of the nation. I en- 
deavored to get the committee torecommend the transfer of the 
Pension Bureau from the Interior Department to the War De- 

rtment, believing that if it could be transferred to the War 

partment and the Bureau placed under the control of a regu- 
lar army officer and absolutely divorced from politics it would 
not only prove a benefit to thesoldier but also a great protection 
to the taxpayer. 

I believe that some law should be enacted providing for a 
commission authorized to investigate the present pension list 
for the purpose of correcting any errors that may have been 
committed in the granting of pensions, and putting such limita- 
tions upon the system as now ssem to be necessary in order to 
prevent the verter prety from rising in their wrath against it, 
to overthrow it. I believe every citizen of the Republic is will- 
ing that the Government should pay a pension to every sol- 
dier who incurred disabilities in its service proportioned to the 
nature and degree of his disability, but the abuse of the system 
has been so great that there are complaints coming up from 
every part of the country, and these complaints have been 
greatly augmented by the passage of the act of June 27, 1890. 

nder that law the millionaire is entitled to a pension just the 
same as the most dependent person in the land, and thousands 
upon thousands of persons have been placed on the pension rolls 
who do not need the assistance of the Government, who ought 
not to Pei it, and who ought not to he permitted to receive it. 
l believe that a dependent-pension bill should not have been 
passed so soon, but whenever passed it should have been limited 
to those who are in a dependent condition. 

I offered an amendment to a bill on the subject this session 
8 to limit it to dependent soldiers, but it was not agreed 


to by the House. 
CONFESSION AND AVOIDANCE, 


The effort of the Commissioner and his friends to meet specific 
allegations and proof of corruption, and specific charges of the 
prostitution of his office to political ends, supported by evidence, 
and specific proof that he permitted his malice and prejudice to 
influence his official acts, by referring to the number of cases he 
has adjudicated, and by 5 a superior system exists 
in the Pension Office to that which existed under former admin- 
istrations, is not an answer to the indictment, buf it is rather a 
plea in the nature of confession and avoidance. This is the 
character of the alleged defense of the Commissioner through- 
out. On the record [ demand a verdict against him, 

The question for this House to determine is whether or not it will 
express an opinion that the President should remove the Com- 
missioner of Pensions. He stands before the House and before 
the country convicted by the evidence of prostituting his office 
for private gain, of incompetency on account of his malice and 
prejudice in the administration of his office, of using his office as 
a political machine to further political ends, of discrimination 
and favoritism toward pension attorneys practicing before his 
Bureau, and of testifying falsely as a witness before the commit- 
tee. ° 
It may be said it is none of the business of the House to inter- 
fere with the power of the President to appoint or to remove; 
that the Constitution vests that power in the President. While 
this is true, it is the right of the House to inquire into the con- 
duct of public officials, and to express its opinion upon the evi- 
dence before it, for the information and guidance of the Presi- 
dent, and for the information of the great constituency which 
creates the Congress and the President. The House owes it to 
the honest soldiers who are pensioned, to the honest claimants 
who are asking for pensions, to the honest taxpayers who bear 
the burdens of the Government, to a decent regard for the peo- 
ple who demand honesty and integrity in public officials, to place 
its condemnation on this man, who stands disgraced and dis- 
credited before the bar of public opinion. We have no right 
or power to remove him from office, but we have the right, and 
it is our duty, to call the attention of the President an of the 
country to the corrupt character of his administration, and in 


the name of the American people to demand his removal. 


Homestead Labor Troubles and the Tariff. 


nee I sall, prora to seek my prey 
I help m; a royal way, 
I slide a few more scales, it's true, 
Than a well-bred monarch ought to do; 
But Lil be true to the song Isimg, 
And live and die a Tariff t 

For I am a Tarif King! 

And it is, it is a glorious thing, 

To be a Tariff King! 


—Carnegiz. 
-Weary of sowing for others to reap.” 
$i pe nd of the People. 


SPEEOH 
HON. ANTHONY CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 5; 1892, 
On the tariff and its effects on labor— 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The filing of the testimony taken in this matter 
affords me an opportunity to offer some remarks on the resolu- 
tion I introduced on the 6th day of last month, previous to the 
receipt of telegraphic news that trouble was in progres at 
Homestead, which will be found in the appendix I add to 
my address. r 

1 was induced to present the same to the House in order that 
a test of the effectiveness of the theory of the Republican party 
spe =e be made in so far as it affected the labor interests. 

y attention was called thereto by results of the practical op- 
eration of that system as shown at these works. It can not be 
denied that the interests represented by this association have 
received all the protection asked for by its representatives. It 
has opportunies enjoyed by no other firm, witha plants 
by none in existence, and superior to all for its capacity and abil- 
ity to finish its product at the lowest cost. Enjoying these ad- 
vantages, if it be true that a protective system enhances wages, 
it not only would be a fairsample to judge of results, but is actu- 
ally the very highest type of its kind. No friend of that system 
can for a momentcomplain if it is selected to test his theory. 

That it has produced financialsuccess for its owners is attested 
by the immense wealth of its organizers and the extent of its 
combination, all acquired and formed within less than two dec- 
ades. F 

In viewof this prosperous condition our concern should be to 
determine whether all the elements assigned as a reason for the 
system concurrently receive the benefits that should flow there- 


rom. a 

In other words, do the labor interests involved receive just 
consideration? Do they enjoy the protection promised and due 
to them? 

Let the facts at the Homestead Mills, as putin evidence, an- 
swer. 

It is in evidence that a schedule of wages was agreed to in 1889, 
to continue for the three years ending June 30, 1892. The Mc- 

Kinley bill went into effect during that period. 
~ Did it increase the scale? Did it eyen maintain the schedule 
as on previous to its enactment? 

The fact that a strike is now in progress, not to increase former 
wages but to maintain them intact, as the wage-earners claim 
should at least be done, and as the Republican party, joined by the 
agents of these interests, promised would be a result of its legis- 
lation, sadly negatives the proposition. 

The evidence further shows a willingness on the part of the 
employés to continue under the schedule of 1889, even to accept 
mate reductions therein. 

This desire was met, while all was peace and quiet, with prep- 
arations scarcely less formidable than those which haye often de- 
cided the fate of revolutions in many of the South and Central 
American republics. 

The testimony discloses that in some rare instances, compared 
to the total number . wages were paid. 

This has given rise to the e that by reason thereof the em- 
ployés are not entitled to consideration. 

If a result of the tariff, why seek to dissipate it? 

If a result of the protection afforded American labor, why 
not let it be the cause of exultation? 

Shall a cardinal theory of protection be permitted to be thus 
ignored in practice? 

The officers of the association continually made reference to, 
and gave minute details of, the tions filled by individuals 
fairly well remunerated for labor dangerous to life and requiring 


years of experience to obtain the skill required in its perform- 


ance. 

One witness testifies that only five out of 3, 851 are so fortunate. 
The officers themselves have not shown thai these high wages 
were universally paid, nor even usual to any extent beyond the 
few departments where great skill and good judgment are ab- 
solutely required. They seem to be confined to heads of de- 
partments, to sections thereof, and to superintendents and in- 
spectors. 

I assume that the showing made by the company is the best at 
its disposal. 

As far as shown labor of this class is found in the 119-inch 
plate mill and in the 32-inch slabbing mill. On further exam- 
ination of the remaining schedules presented, open hearth, Nos. 
1 and 2, the high rate is noticed to rapidly descend. 

Like the singer who dwells awhile in the high notes will find 
greater freedom and ease in lingering with the lower ones, so 
with these schedules—only four given in detail, the remaini 
eight in totals and averages—seem to take the same course, wi 
the difference that, in one case, it is a saving of the vocal power, 
in the other, of money. z 

The officers of the company have dealt with av es in their 
statement. Using their own figures, as offered by Mr. Frick in 
the following table, to which I add in the. third column the av- 
erage pay per month in each department, a remarkable showing 


is made: 
Total pay roll for month of May, 1892, 


In ascerta average it would be necessary to know number 
of days each employé worked. me of these worked but one day during 
month of May. Average, say, 18 days. 


Department. 


Sas So Bo Sees es 818. 784.05 852. 70 

10, 591. 05 61.93 

17, 742. 55 50.94 

9,790. 30 44.90 

— 20, 202. 95 73.19 

— 3,889. 15 35. 35 

ee OS 8, 610. 20 57.29 

16, 413.00 63.81 

8, 928.30 34.21 

— E 5, 277.25 39. 90 

Peay 14. 330. 35 46.98 

3, 283. 00 49.74 

ee 238.15 59. 43 

12, 369. 35 30, 54 

8, 797.45 61.09 

„n 31, 198. 70 57. 54 

FT 2, 706. 80 71.23 

le ek eR a Ae a Ee Ee 93, 150. 600 
F 8. 637. 70 


1 e that the within statements are correct and corres with the 
time books and ledgers on file in the office of the Homestead Steel Works. 
C. E. MCKILLIPS, Chief Clerk. 


Taking the worksas a whole, we find 3,851 persons on the pay- 
roll, inciuding 64 members of the official staff in the city office. 

It is admitted that this month is the most favorable to the 
company. 

The total amount disbursed for wages was $201,788.30, or an 
average to each workman of the sum of $52.34 for that month. 

In departments (again using the figures so often dwelt on by 
Mr. Frick) it is found that the monthiy average is as follows: 

In the 119-inch plate mill, 276 employés, $73.19. 

In the 32-inch slabbing mill, 110 employés, 57.29. 

Open hearth No. 1, 171 employés, 61.93. 

Open hearth No. 2, 296 employés, 59.94. 

Now let us look at the departments not 
witness the workings of the ‘‘sliding scale: 
5 N in the table just read, paid an average of 

General and improvements,“ only 830.54. 

23-inch shape mill, $46.96. : 

28-inch blooming mill, $44.90. 

It should be noted that the onl ina Pahoa where the aver- 

ə exceeds the one-hundred dollar limit is in the city office, 
where it reaches the sum of $134.90 for that month. 

Evidently cheap labor was employed, or the averages for the 
best month would not run down so low in the construction de- 

ents. 
While Mr. Frick, though asked, did not give the number of 
se receiving low wages, being exceedingly particular toname 
the few in the higher limit, however, did state that the low- 
est-priced labor at our works is the ordinary day laborer. We 
pay 14 cents an hour. They usually work ten hours.” 
beral Mr. Frick! 


reported in detail and 
e: 7 


588- 


Then again he says: 
T notiċe one here at §1.70 per day, and others at the same rate. 
It must be understood that those receiving this sum enjoyed 


the privilege of themselves. 
And hep is working a protected industry at high-tariff 
wages 


ut if it is objected that this average is unfair to the oompany 
rather than injure this infant industry” let us look at it 
another light. 

Take the favorable selections of Mr. Frick: 


Total receiving a salary exceeding $100, 124; less, 778. 


Based on the May output in the same departments under the 
1 of wages which brought about the present 
strike, the results would be as follows: 


Number | Number 
that would that would 
Numberof receive receive 
employés.|morethan| less than 
$100 per | 100 per 
month. month. 


119-inch plate mills .. 


Total who would receive over $100 reduced to 56, and of those 
who would receive less increased to 846. 

Here are more 8 of the Carnegie “sliding scale,” taken 
from the testimony, affecting the four departments just named: 


Total number of employ ss 2 
Those paid in excess of $100 were 
Between $100 and i 
Less than $75 


Of the 685, 445 received between $40 and $75, and 240 less than 
$40 per month. 
Alt is to be regretted that the balance of the departments are 
see? 0 1 85 in detail, as in those presented the highest wages are 
paid. 

It has been asserted that the prope reductions, which 
brought the existing differences, only affect the high-priced labor. 

The following extracts, taken from tables submitted in evi- 
dence by the company, will demonstrate the contrary- 


Num- Pro- 
ber of Old rate.] posed 
days. rate. 
BB nS ae ana 2 02 
RESY 23 93 
2⁴ St 
20} 16 
24 84 
24 84 
23} 89 


w 
g 
— 
— 
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— — 


ASR RRBSSSSSSSSS SBS SEA 
SSSSSASSSSSSSAAA AAA SSNSSSSS ASA 


SRSHRRRSSSSSRLRABSLASRSESRSSSE 


PERLE LERELESEERURBEREL 
“SLSERERELS 


SSSR 


S-INCH SLABBING MILL. 


Roll tableman 24 118.50 62.40 
W 25 124. 60 65. 00 
Grease 2⁵ 50. 25 47.50 
S T ey ae Pe Eee 27 67.40 51.30 
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$@-INCH SLABBING MILAN continued. 


Sweeper 24 807. 90 840. 80 
Do. 24 68, 10 46. 80 

20 57.70 39.00 

2 66.75 42.90 

24 108. 80 96. 09 

24 111. 50 96.00 

24 74.95 57. 60 

22 70.55 52, 80 

27 54. 00 54. 00 

26 52. 00 52.00 


OPEN HEARTH No. 1: 


‘Molter, ‘int Welwer soos 5 isso ↄ ́?ê6 boweekste 27 100. 30 78. 84 
D 29 | 107.10 84. 68 
31 132. 35 90. 52 

20 81. 00 75. 92 

31 128. 30 90. 52 

27 101. 90 78, 84 

31 1 90.52 

26 61. 62 

25 59.25 

26 61.62 

24 50. 88 

27 63, 99 

24 56. 80 

23 54.51 


ASRASARASEHSSAERASRESSRSRR AASEIIEE 


SRESERZGSEZSFFSRSARJAIRASS 88888888 


PUNE VELL ELLY VSSRS IS RSESY 
RRASAISSSSARRASSLSSSSTLSTS 
NN AAS ASE ESA S EEE 


I am in receipt of a letter from Thomas J. Crawford, which I 
ask leave to print, wherein he says that the output for May last 
was larger by 25 per cent than the average for the previous 
twelve months. With this advantage in favor of the company, 
he, as a member of thé advisory committee and as a workman of 
long experience in their mills, figures out the rate of wages for 
that month as follows: 

Highty per cent of the employés earned from $1.25 to $2.25 per 
day, and half of these, he says, made no more than $1.40 for ten 
hours, or $1.68 for twelve hours, being paid 14 cents an hour. 
The remaining half comprise engineers, mechanics, and a large 
number of the lower class of skilled labor. 

Ten per cent averaged from $2.25 to $3 per day. 

Most of the remainder earned from $3 to W per day. 

Men who earn $5 or more are comparatively few. Men who 
have earned $2,000 and over comprise less than 10 per cent of 
the whole force. 

An unbiased examination of the figures presented by Mr. Frick 
sustains Mr. Crawford's percentages. 

After wading through all these scales, where the slide affect- 
ing profits goes up very musically for the Carnegie combination, 
and that fixing the rate of wages goes down sadly out of tune 
with the song of the protectionists, I am reminded of a song in 
the Pirates of Penzance,” a new version of which might prop- 
erly be sung in the highlands of Scotland for the edification of 
Carnegie by his choristers: 


When I sally forth to seek my prey 
I help myself in a royal way. 
I slide a few more scales, it’s true, 
Than a well-bred monarch ought to do; 
But I'll be true to the song I sing, 
And live and die a Tariff 1 

For I am a Tariff King! 

And it is, it is a glorious thing 

To be a Tariff King! 


So much for the protected mining industry at Homestead. 

Now let us for a moment glance at another branch of that in- 
dustry, which induced Mr. Carnegie to remark in his Triumphant 
Democracy, after setting forth the claims of the Republic to leader- 
ship as an agricultural, pastoral, and manufacturing nation, that 
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to =e United States must be awarded the primacy in the mineral 
world. 

No brighter jewels adorn this crown than California's offer- 
ings. Without these, nations producing the precious metals 
would endanger our supremacy; with them, there has been cre- 
ated a condition without el in history. 

The patriotic mind is thus allowed to contemplate, as the des- 
tiny of the Republic, a future resplendent with the glories of 
peacé, prosperous with the teeming riches of its manifold re- 
sources, and happy in the possession of all the attributes that 
bless humanity, 

The development of this wealth of nature has not been par- 
ticularly fostered by our Government. It has been permitted, 
with the exception of the encouragement given toit in theearly 
days of the State, to depend upon its own inherent strength to 
assert its pre*’minence in the mineral kingdom. 

No tarit protection has ever been afforded to it. 

In the vast field of its operations many elements enter to pro- 
duce final results. It has been in the power of the manipulators 
of the protective system to have provided a reduction in the cost 
of development by the adjustment of duties at a decreased rate. 

The necessary supplies to operate a gold mine are too numer- 
ous to mention. Quicksilver, lumber, coal, iron in various 
forms, steel, tools, machinery, powder, rope, acids, rubber goods, 
include the most important. . 

All are on the tariff list. Indeed, very few of the articles re- 
quired can be found exempt or even carrying a low rate. 

It will also be observed that it pays tribute to the interest with 
which it is being compared. 

The mere statement of these facts concerning two branches of 
our industry would lead one to sup , if the claims of the Re- 
publican party are correct, that the protected branch would pay 
the higher wages and the unprotected the lower, especially so 
from another view, the former in many instances producing 
many of the elements entering into its development, while the 
lattar is subject to the tariff on all it requires. 

Again, the cost of living being greater in the immediate sur- 
roundings of the works in Pennsylvania than it is in California, 
that should have an influence to increase the rate in one instance 
and decrease it in the other. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. Speaker, the gold miners of the 
Pacific coast have for years paid and still continue to pay a higher 
average rate of wages than is paid at Homestead. 

The general rate in California in conducting the ordinary op- 
eration of mining is $3 per day, for what is known as the first 
hand, and $2.50 for his assistants. This is the prevailing ee 
for continuous employment, These mines have superintendents 
or managers, foremen, engineers, and mechanics, who get sala- 
ries fully as large, and, in many casos in excess of those men- 
tioned in the favorite tables submitted by Mr. Frick. 

There are no such instances, few or many, as detailed by Mr. 
Frick, where the pay is 14 cents an hour. 

There are laborers, it is true, doing laborer’s work, who get 
less than the amount ia miners, varying from $1.50 and $1.75 
per day and board, to $2 and 2.20 without board. 

These rates are taken from the zepory of the State mineralogist 
for the years 1888and 1890. In addition to the official sanction of 
that officer the figures set forth have come under my observation 
for years, especially in Amador County. I can vouch for their 
correctness. 

For years California has struggled alone against a Chinese in- 
vasion which endangered her civilization and undermined the 
interests of the American wage-earners. Long delays enabled 
this wily foe to secure a firm foothold. Yet, against all these 
odds, battling an element representing the cheapest labor in ex- 

.istence, we have steadfastly maintained in this 5 industry, 
without protection and without strikes, a rate of wages almost 
uniform since the war. 

Naturally this comparison invites the suggestion: What ben- 
efit does the tariff of itself confer on labor engaged in works di- 
rectly under its wings if it can not in its results maintain and 
e ual the rate of a kindred industry outside of its fostering care? 

ntended to aid labor, it falls short of what I have shown is 
voluntarily done in an unprotected industry; promising in- 
creased wages, it has actually seen a diminish schedule, con- 
fined not alone to Homestead and to the steel and iron interests, 
bat bias and all along the protected lines. (See Appendix 

o. 3. 

How can it be otherwise since high tariff duties stop competi- 
tion and trusts control production ? 

Where does the blame rest? Certainly not in the lack of pro- 
tection, for it appeared in the investigation that this country is 
exporting steel in competition with England; notin overpro- 
duction, as that is under control; notin the exorbitant rate of 
wages, as that in the majority of cases is low enough already. 

Only one answer can be found that at all fits the logie of the 
case. 


It can be asserted as a fundamental principle, that no employer 
will pay more wages to his employs than his services are worth 
in the locality where they are in demand. 

It must be remembered, too, that this employer is operating 
ina market where free trade was inaugurated with the con- 
tract labor law ” of 1865, so that we have an employer protected 
from foreign competition in his product, hiring in a market free 
to foreign competition for the work he dispenses. 

It has been claimed that the protection granted is partly to- 
enable him to grant a higher rate of wages, but does he do so? 

Who has ever heard aa beneficiary of the tariff, or any one 
else, for that matter, offering to pay one dime more than the 
ruling rates fixed in the manner stated? 

The whole region of protected industries can be scanned in 
vain for an instance, either previous to the passage of the Me- 
Kinley bill or since. 

The law, while its supporters pretended to act on that theory 
and the employers promised so to do, contains no provision mak- 
ing it obligatory. 

It is clear that as long as it is left to his discretion he will fol- 
low that course which nets him the greatest profit regardless of 
the tariff. 

Some method should be devised, if this system, intended for 
the benefit of labor is to be continued, that would put its theory 
into active operation. 5 

A national board of arbitration to have jurisdiction possibly 


only in cases arising in protected industries and empowered to 


fix a rate of wagesat a stated time each year, or when appealed 
to by either party, might accomplish the purpose. 

In determining the question the commission shall consider as 
an element favorably affecting same the fact that the product 
is protected under our laws. Its judgment should bind both par- 
ties. The membership might be selected by the contending in- 
terests in equal number, the odd member to be selected by the 
consent of those appointed as aforesaid, or by the appointment 
of a secretary of labor as member of the Cabinet, with authority 
to act as chairman of such boards. 

Some may doubt our authority under the Constitution to so 
provide. 5 

The “ general-welfare clause,” so often appealed to, might have 
its application improved by fathering a remedy. 

If it is constitutional to protect one interest at the expense of 
others; if one object of such protection is to enhance the interest 
of labor, it should be equally constitutional to provide a method 
whereby that object may be effectually enforced. 

These plain facts establish the position that wages in an 
given avocation are regulated by the law of supply and demand, 
vgainat which the power of Legislatures and Congresses can not 
prev. 

Statutory enactments in parallel lines of sympathy with this 
latter law, enlarging its sphere of usefulness and limiting its abuse 
by combinations, should receive the attention of lawmakers. 

When it is considered that by far the greater number of peo- 
ple who labor for alivelihood are engaged in unprotected indus- 
tries, it seems singular that they have not ere this awakened to 
the delusion practiced upon them. 

It would be at least a patriotic sacrifice for that class taxed 
under this system to bear the burden if their fellow-laborers en- 
gaged in developing“ infant industries” in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere were actually benefited by having wages kept at ex- 
isting rates, to say nothing of an increase. 

Receiving none of the benefits, and tax ridden besides, this 
boon is even denied them. 

Reductions of daily occurrence continually remind them that 
their sacrifice is vain. 

The manhood of the people is further wounded by the thought 
that while thus burdened in the guise of protection for their 
fellow-workers the very money thus wrung from them in defi- 
ance of one of the avowed objects of the system is added to 
plethoric purses, making their rs stronger and wealthier 


“at the expense of the masses, who thus are gradually becoming 


poorer and less able to contend for equal protection in the rights 
accorded them by the laws of the land. 

Over the homes of the farmer, miner, and laborer hovers the 
merciless and relentless hand of taxation. 

The people—the democracy spoken of by Mr. Carnegie—are 
thinking for themselves and are weary of sowing for others to 
reap. 

They are organizing with firm resolve to seek a remedy for 
eek abuses. 

It behooves both political parties to heed their appeal. 


The unequal enforcement of laws intended for the public wel- 
fare and the constant violation of the doctrine of equal rights 
have aggravated the just complaints of the people. 

This inequality, found in our national taxing system, prevades 
the State and municipal as well. 

In State taxation, the farmer’s home, the miner's cabin. and 
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the abode of the laborer are assessed at rates close . 


mating their true value, while on the other hand ugh we 
number millionaires by the thousands, it is seldom that an assess- 
ment of that amount is found. 

In contrast with the silent neglect of years on tariff taxation 
is the illustration furnished by a taxpayer, who, on learning from 
the local tax-collector that his previous year’s assessment has 
increased, quickly seeks an explanation. 

F Brought face to face with the taxing power, he readily sub- 
scribes to the principle that “unnecessary taxation is unjust tax- 
ation.” 

In view of this lesson it is a public misfortune that the tariff 
tax-gatherer is an invisible aey 

What the people have done and are now doing in local matters 
should have long since been done with respect to the adminis- 
tration of the General Government. 

The privileged few and the tariff barons, with their corporate 
devices and insinuating methods, have held command long enough 
at the expense of the masses. 

They have yoked the people to a despotism more injurious to 
the general welfare than that practiced in the feudal eras; they 
have dwarfed enterprise, stifled industry, limited production, 
and ruled wage rates—in short, to-day hold the destines of the 
people in their hand. 

e boast of our freedom, but can there be freedom in its true 
sense under such conditions? 

Forms of 5 afford but little consolation to a people 
thus situate 

The poorly paid laborer in Berlin suffers no more under the 
strong arm of the ruler of the Fatherland, than his brother in 
like condition under the freest constitution ever prom ted. 

There can be no freedom, as understood and prac in the 
2 days of the 3 until the grip on the energies of the 
people, catered Be a evi by 8 5 has been 

en. e people are cry. Let go!” go!” 

That is the password heard from house to house. 

What will be the answer? Shall it be an equitable application 
of ihe taxirg power; an economic administration of the Govern- 
ment; ulation of trusts and combinations; enactment of tariff 
“laws so adjusted as to encourage industrial development, protect 
labor and distribute the burdeus of Government in proportion to 
the property rights of each member of the community; a finan- 

cial system, organized as intended by the Constitution according 
to gold and silver, equal privileges as to coinage and legal-tender 

nalities; the rights of labor jealously guarded, those of capital 
ully preserved with a view of harmonizing these two great ele- 
ments of progress, and the emancipation of the masses secured 
by just and equal laws, faithfully observed and impartially exe- 
cuted, in cheerful observance of the motto: 


One for all, 
All for-one. 
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eee nres dl geen mai contended that one of — — — 
of its tariff 3 ot American 
crease Of pay to the wage earners in protected ind 


bor andthe the 


such l 


Whereas contrary thereto industries protected legislation have 
in many instances, instead of 9 the pay of wage workers therein, 
actually materially reduced them; 

3 the Homestead “controlled b and his asso- 

eee O RO AURI OI DAS TOE ka the fos care of said 

eet A to such an extent as to typi hers an a of the results 
thereof from whatever standpoint it is nas promn ulgated an order 
wages of employés ranging to an 9 tis alleged, of from 20 


reducing 
to 60 per cent; 
Whereas contrary to the position assumed by said party that the pro- 


tection so afforded regulates the price of labor, it is stated by H. C. Frick, 
manager of said mills, that We made these schedules to suit trade and 
5 conditions, and gave no thought tothe political cause or effect, 
nor the tariff.” 

Whereas following this announcement its employés have refused to accept 

said rn apy gna sa 8 and por. 

Whereas it is asserted in the public ts that arm boats carry- 


ing guns, and a stockade having attached thereto ay enab 
able of Selene charged W with elec — all 
0 ec! supp! 

poarch ts—have been resorted to by said company to enable it to emforce 
its 3 scale of wages, thus inaugurating a condition of feudal 32 

Beit — That a select committee of five members be appoin' ay: 
the 3 to investigate and repre on the causes of the strike, the 9 — 
tions Prod the same, and effect of such legislation on wages and 
labor; and f for at purpose to have power to send for persons and papers. 


hot water 
and surmounted with wire 
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HEADQUARTERS ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
A. A. OF L AND S. W. HOMESTEAD LODGES, 
Homestead, Pa., August 5, 1892. 


lemented with strong 


varies according to ou 
a fair 


half of th 


hours, be! 14 cents 


t, you will see that this month’s wages do not give 
„ yed from 81, 25 to 2.25 
cen! ner the men em average from per da: 
ese make no more . — $1.40 for ten hours or $1.68 for Sears 
ing paid ing E ‘These are the common la 

The other men included r cent referred to e engineers, 
mechanics, and a large 8 ort e lower classes of skilled la 

At least 10 i cent of themen 3 ange from 2.25 9 and 
the most of the remaining earn from e men who earn $5 or more 
are 5 very few. I do not 2 of a workman who 


an ä uring the past year, and the men who have earned 82. 000 
and over during the conr less than 1 per cent of the force employed. 
You 8 observe t a — is somewhat different from that of the 


company, as presen — to Congressional committee. eir account of 
8 paid included all the Nai bly paid, and very few of the large class whose 
barely suffice to sustain 
ours truly, 
THOS. J. CRAWFORD. 
Hon. A. CAMINETTI. 


APPENDIX No. 3. 

THE RECORD OF WAGES—WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE FOR IRON AND STEEL 
WORKERS—A LONG LIST OF REDUCTIONS BEGINNING WITH JANUARY 1, 1891, 
AND CONTISUING DOWN TO DATE—THE FAILURE OF PROTECTION. 

One of the pal reasons given n bill was 
that it . if not increase In the cam Alen d little 
pared was heard than blican claims t high tariff peng i ae ced 

that protection to American industries meant also protection to American 
that a lower tariff would cause lower wages, e 
Mans bein p re were led to believe these Fe eo 5 those 
industries, which were the most nig 

Barisan was — E In accord with its 3 publican part ty 
then set about the passage of a high-tariff bill, the ante of its labors 
the McKinley bill, now said to be the most perfect of Its kind. Anan expo 
sition of the Tallure of this 3 bill to increase or even maintain wages, 
the following reductions In the of employés in the iron and steel in- 
dustries, in which some Ba its stanchest suppres were fo are given, 
including the date and place of reduction, beginning 8 1. We They 


show clearly what ion has done for workingmen in those 
3 1, 1891, Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, Scranton, 20 cents u 


per cent. 
January 22, Gambria Iron Company, notice of reduction of 10 pr cent. 
0 per cent, 
cent. 
7 per centre- 


Satay 1 125 Steet Steel aes Pottstown, puddlers refuse 
to accept & reduction of 50 cents a ton; works closed. 


March 12, G Iron Com , Pottstown, notice of 2 cents reduction 
in and r cent in te mill. 
ton Steel red on of wages. 
tavana at the Crane Catasauqua, being paid 81 a 


Lenigh Iron jiers of 3 10 per ‘cent. 
19, —— ä and Pottstown Iron Company, 
Pottstown, accept ction of 25 cen 

March 26, Checapeake Neil Nail Works, aione, strike caused by proposed 


uced in the same p: ee 
Stay 7 Orane nail ig ov at Bellefonte. 25 per cent. 
orks, Catasauqua, 10 per cen 
ae 14, — hon Company, Birdsboro, 4 of reduction of 16 per 
“Tune, En Arend File W. ks, Sing Sing z 
t or’ 
October 22, 2 Carnegie’s ‘Thomson Steel A Works, stee steel blowers 40 per 
cent, repairers 40 per cent, vesselmen — — — cent. 
October 8 Thomson Steel Works, scrapers reduced 810 
per 8 a dax. 
Hainesworth Steel Company, Pittsburg, 15 per cent. 
Even. 28, Jones & Lou Pittsburg, 15 cents a day. 
Fei 1892, Chesa; e Nail Works, Harrisburg,puddlers 50 cents. 
Fe 20. Pottsville and Steel Company, 10 per cent. 
å Central Iron Works, Harrisburg, reduction ot 7 to 11 per cent refused; shut 
own. 


February 25, Reading Rolling Mill, notice of reduction of 10 cent. 
Columbia Iron and Steel Company, Uniontown, demands a Deduction ot 


cent. 
March 2 tin-plate manufacturers decide that wages on black plates must 


be red 
Mills announce a reduction of 12} per cent. 
puddilers, 50 cents. 


ksb 
pany, , notice of reduction of 8 to 
‘ham, Ala., announce a reduction of 10 percent. 
April 6, the Iron che ron and Steel Manuactuters Association propose a reduc- 

aon zai $5.50 to M for puddlin 
7, Carnegie’ s Twenty-ninth street mill (Pittsburg) blacksmiths strike 
— a reduction of 10 per cent. 
April 10, notices of a ral reduction in all the furnaces at Newcastle. 

Biast furnaces in the oning and Shenango valleys have reduced wages 


10 7 8 
s Edgar Thomson Works; Fifty of the best en disc! 

upon the e of labor - saving Ty, axle men st: 
against a reduction of 7 to 9 per cent, blacksmiths reduced from $3.50 to 275 
a day, and their hel from $1.80 to 81.60. 

McIlvaine & Sons Plate Mill, „ Puddlers reduced & cents. 
Iron Company. Pennsylvania Bolt and Nut 

Company, and the est End and Lebanon Rolling 

cent. 
Norristown: Puddlers, 50 cents. 
T, mui urers demand a reduction in wages of work- 
men in the tin-plate and sheet-iron industries. 
ae une 28, Allentown Rolling Mills: Puddlers, 50 cents, others proportion- 
y. 


March 175 Mellert 
ke eyes cent. 
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During June and J several iron and steel manufacturing companies 
5 force until that time, claiming that they could 


WOOLENS AND WORSTEDs. 


Hopedale Fabric Mill, Hopedale, Mass.: Wages of weavers reduced 2j cepts 
a 22 last week. 
heco Manufacturing Company: Wages of weavers reduced 4 per 
Saxony 5 Little Fails, N. Y.: Repuction of about 20 per cent. 
Merrimac Mills, Ji, Mass.: Wages of mule spinners reduced 3 cents 


per hundred. 
The weavers in the Arlington Mills. La’ 


(Boston Commercial Bulletin, March 28.) 
Knitting mills at Little Falls, N. Y.: Dispatches published in the Times, 
on March 12, reported reductions in MacKinnon’s mill and Sheard's mill as 
well as in the Saxony mill, which has heretofore been mentioned. These re- 
duetions were made by cutting down the price of piecework. “It may be 
stated . said ourc ence, that employes whoearned 
815 aw one year ago can now earn but $13 or 813.50 on the same class of 
work. This proportion willapply pretty generally throughout.” The duties 
on knit were increased. 

The Norwalk Woolen Winnipank, Conn.: The weavers struck on 
March 16 because they had been required to take up new work under condi- 


in a reduction of wages.” 


strike three weeks a had been or 


returned to 

work on March 23, and went out again three days later. 
ksonville Und 8 tonite 8 
ac e erwear 2 3 $ - 

lowed by a strike on February 7. 8 
W. Mills, Providence, R. L: six hundred weavers struck on March 
27 Wess Mite, Onley ville, R. I. Workmen asserted, on February 21, that 
their wages had Dean decreased hy @ change of the schedule of allowances. 
SILK. 


Silk mill at Warehouse Point, Conn.: Wages of winders and doublers re- 
duced from 81.37 to 81 Be day. 

Ribbon weavers in Paterson, N.J.: Reduction of 15 per cent. 

Pioneer Silk Mills, Paterson, N. J.: The wa, of weavers were largely re- 
duced on March 21, and the weavers quit work. : 
Adelaide Silk Mill, Allentown, Pa.: Ribbon weavers’ wages reduced. 


COAL. 


Coal mines, Duquoin, IN.: Reduced from 69 to 60 cents ton. 
Coal-miners near Leavenworth, Kans.: Reduction of 11 per cent. 
3 ing companies of Pennsylvania: Ten percent; 16,000 men struck 
Coal mines near Evansville, Ind.; A reduction foliowed bya strike on Feb- 
š POTTERY. 


Manufacturers of pottery, Trenton, N. J.: Wages of sanitary ware press- 
Eer paap pat pew 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
‘Tenney's hat factory, Methuen, Mass.: Twenty-five per cent. ` 
Smithville Cotton Mill, Willimantic, Conn.: Speeders’ wages reduced 81.50 


week. 
Pine manufacturers of cotton goods at Fall River are arranging to force 
their operators to accept a reduction in wages, September 7. 


Preston B. Plumb. 
REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


_ OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 19, 1892. 
r The House ha under consideration resoluti respect mem- 
ory of Hon. Preston B. Plumb, late a Senator from the State of renee 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can not permit this memorial service to pass 
without offering some tribute to the memory of one when 80 
muzh honored and ected as I did the late Senator from 
Kansas, Hon. Preston B. Plumb. 

For the past fifteen years I have been associated with him in 
the pan’ service in these legislative hails, he at the other end 
of Capitol and I as a Representative in this body, and dur- 
ing all cipal beat our acquaintance has been to me so pleasant, 
that while others are speaking to-day of his high character and 
distinguished services as a citizen, soldier, and statesman, I could 
not forgive myself if I did not add my testimony, however feeble 
it may be, to his long, able, and faithful service as a Senator 
and to his many noble and manly qualities as a man. 

It was indeed a gratification to know such a man as Senator 
Plumb, for he was kind and genial in his intercourse with his 


fellow-men, and especially with his friends, and alwaysextended 
to them such a warm and cordial greeting as to make them feel 
better for his presence. 

I met Senator Plumb for the last time but a few days before 
his death, and apparently he was the same strong, vigorous man 
he had ever beensince my first acquaintance with him. He was 
cheerful and seemed to be in spirits, and, so far as I ob- 
served, in good health. And when I heard of his sudden, unex- 
pected decease, that this strong man, this great Senator had been 
stricken down in the midst of his usefulness and of his remark- 
able career, I was severely shocked and could hardly realize 
that the sad announcement was true. 

But, alas! it was true, and his 5 Sali decease gave to us, 
his associates in public life and friends who had known him so 
well, another 8 lesson of the great uncertainty of this life; 
a lesson which should remind us to do our work well, and to be 
ready, for in such an hour as we know not of, we, too, may, be 
called hence, and then it will be well for us if so an account 
can be given of our life work as can truly be of great Sena- 
tor whose death we so deeply lament. 

Senator Plumb always, from my first acquaintance with him, 
impressed me as being a man of t strength and vigor, both 
physically and intellectually. He seemed to possess all the ele- 
ments of greatness. He was strong in his physical as he was in 
his mental organization, and was a man of wonderful industry 
and energy of character. He was bold and fearless in the asser- 
tion and maintenance of his opinions, and whatever cause he 
espoused found in him an earnest and powerful advocate. 

Observing his course in the public service, as I did, for I ad- 
mired his high character, I can say with sincerity that I have 
seldom, if ever, known a maso ye ic life who brought to the dis- 
charge of his duties greater ability and pier Sepa) did Senator 
Plumb. He was ever and guarding the in- 
terests of the people of Kansas, and we may say of the whole 
country, for he was a patriot in the broadest sense of the term, 
and took a deep interest in the national welfare, as well as that 
of his own State. 

For nearly fifteen years Preston B. Plumb represented the 
State of Kansas in the Senate of the United States, and during 
all the time of his illustrious service he was a conspicuous and 
distinguished member of that honorable body; and it can be 
truthfully said that no State had a more devoted, faithful pub- 
lic servant than the State of Kansas had in Senator Plumb, 

Kansas honored herself in honoring him and in elevating him 
to the high office which he so ably filled; and in return for the 
honor conferred upon him he, by his eminent public service, 
shed luster upon the State of his adoption, 

But, Mr. Speaker, this remarkable man, this great Senator, 
who rendered such illustrious service to his State and country 
both in war and in , has away, and we shall see his 
familiar form and face in the te Chamber and in this Capi- 
tol no more forever! After giving to his State and to his commn- 
try the very best service of his strong and noble manhood he has 
been stricken down while robed in the honors of his high office. 
But he leaves behind him an honorable name, and a record of 
which his State and the nation, his family and friends, may be 
justly proud. 

Let us who honor his memory to-day strive toimitate his noble 
virtues, and to give to our country that full measure of devotion 
251 rae 3 constituted the highest distinction of this faith- 

nator. 


Expenditures—Appropriations, 


REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 


OF TEXAS. 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the of the committee of — 
ference on the rk votes of the two oes on the SMOLADAN of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations for the sundry civil 
ex of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1993, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. SAYERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Excluding expenditures on account of the sink- 
ing fund, interest on the public debt, premiums on loans and pur- 
chase of bonds, retirement of bonds, and the postal revenues 


which were sore into the Treasury, but which were applied by 
the Post-Office Department to the support of the nostal service, 
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the expenditures of the Government, as shown by the Treasu 
Department, were as follows: ; 


For the fiscal years 1882, 1883, and 1884 (Arthur 
Administration) 
For the fiscal years 1886, 1887, and 1888 (Cleveland 
Administration) 
For the fiscal years 1890, 1891, and 1892 (Harrison 
Administration) 


From this it will be seen, Mr. Speaker, that the increase of ex- 
penditures for the fiscal years 1886, 1887, and 1888 over those for 
the fiscal years 1882, 1883, and 1884 amounts to $44,332,441.53. 
This increase may be partly accounted for in the fact that dur- 
ing the years named of the Cleveland Administration $5,739,- 

.25 was expended in the payment of the Alabama awards,” 
and also the further sum of $35,935,478.94, which was an increase 
of pension bres during the years 1886, 1887, and 1888 over 
the years 1882, 1883, and 1884. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, we have three Administrations, one Dem- 
ocratic and the others Republican, standing in contrast in the 
matter of pupie expenditures—the Democratic Administration 
in the middle and exceeding in expenditures its predecessor b; 
$44,332,441.53 and falling below its successor by $274,075,419.82. 

I have, in this comparison, excluded the fiscal years 1885 and 
1889, for the reason that each of those years is vat ge of parts 
of two Administrations, which are piney responsible for the ex- 
penditures during those years. But, sir, the plea has been 
urged upon this floor, and will doubtless be urged elsewhere, in 
defense of the extraordinary and unprecedented extravagance 
of the present Administration, that it has been due to the growth 
of the country, to pension legislation by the Fifty-first Congress, 
to the rabuilding of the Navy, and to the taking of the census. 
It will be borne in mind that I have altogether eliminated in 
this comparison every expenditure involving the retirement of 
our bonded indebtedness, the payment of interest, the premium 
ES the purchase of bonds, and the provision for the sink- 
ing fund. 

Let us ses, Mr. Speaker, whether the plea which has been set 
up by the apologists for the present Administration presents a 
good and sufficient answer to the charge that it has been un- 
necessarily and culpably extravagant in the use of the public 


$582, 700, 104. 92 
627, 032, 546.45 
901, 107, 986. 27 


money. 
The expenditure for pensions during the fiscal years named 
has been as follows: i 


For 1882, 1888, and 18844. $182, 786, 995. 65 


For 1886, 1887, and 1888 218, 722, 474. 59 

For 1890, 1891, and 1892 „r) 365, 935, 859. 26 
And for the increase of the Navy: 

For 1882, 1883, and 1884 2, 127, 263. 38 

For 1886, 1887, and 18888 4, 885, 142. 47 

For 1890, 1891, and 1892. „v0 31, 197, 500. 08 
And for the census: 

For 1882, 1883, and 1884_ =. -. <2... --<.-.--..-- 1, 222, 091. 69 

For 1888, 1887, and 188898 122, 541. 25 

For 1890, 1891, and 1892 8, 204, 044. 19 


Aggregating these sums and subtracting them from the sums 
total which I have given, we find the following balances: 


For 1882, 1883, and 1884. $396, 563, 754. 20 
For 1886, 1887, and 1888— 22 403, 302, 388. 14 
For 1890, 1891, and 1892_.......-..-...--------- 495, 770, 562. 74 


This shows the increase of the Cleveland Administration (1886, 
1887, and 1888) over the Arthur Administration (1882, 1883, and 
1884) to be $6,738,633.94, and the increase of the Harrison Ad- 
ministration (1890, 1891, and 1892) over the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration to be $92,468,174.60. 

If the amount of the Alabama awards, $5,739,265.25, be de- 
ducted from the increase of the Cleveland-over the Arthur Ad- 
ministration, there would remain an increase of only $999,368.69 
in 1886, 1887, and 1888, over 1882, 1883, and 1884, notwithstand- 
ing the growth of the country. 

increase of $999,368.69 by a Democratic administration 
against an increase of $92,468,174.60 by a Republican adminis- 
tration after the deduction of all expenditures for pensions, cen- 
sus, increase of the Navr: and postal service to the extent of 
postal receipts, clearly illustrates one of the prominent differ- 
ences between the two ađministrations. 

So much, Mr. Speaker, as to actual expenditures. Letusnow 
briefly consider the appropriations that have been made by the 

receding and the present Congresses. In doing so it must be 
rne in mind that both Houses of the present Congress are not 
under the control of the Democratic party; while there were Re- 
publican majorities in both Houses during the last Congress; 
and also, that the present Congress has been required to appro- 
riate for matters and things for which the Fifty-first Congress 
solely responsible, and which were made imperative upon the 


present House. Among the appropriations at this session of 
Congress, or charged under permanent appropriations under re- 
quirements of laws enacted by the last Congress, are the follow- 


Morelon n ans eam cee et AnaS 90, 290. 00 
Indian depredation claims 478, 252. 62 
Collecting sugar bounty _----- ...-------.----.-.. 230, 890. 00 
Increase of judicial salaries---------------------- 88, 000. 00 
Additional clerks under new pension law 695, 420. 00 
Mint ap Philaddinhiae ses *. isis See 620, 500. 00 
Pensions (estimated): oo EEN ae e a o suas 48, 000, 000. 00 
Diplomatic and consular officers’ salariess 25, 000. 00 
Redemption national-bank notes 9, 500, 000. 00 
ed ee iy Treasury notes... 125, 000. 00 
Patan direct tax. toc. se see cece eee 225, 000. 00 
Repayments to importers, debentures or draw- 

backs, eto oe ese 5, 000, 000. 00 
Bonn en : 10, 000, 000. 00 
Snag boats, Ohio Rivfe rr 25, 000. 00 
Colleges for agricultural and mechanical arts 833, 000. 00 
SW ONES Waly clr real were Se eR Pes 3, 291, 250. 00 


79, 527, 602. 62 


To these expenditures for which the present Congress has also 
been compelled to appropriate may be added 1,057 new offices 
with salaries aggregating $1,452,930.82 in addition to some 648 
charged above at a cost of $695 430, and 1,151 salaries increased 
at an annual cost of $159,724.82, in addition to the 63 judicial 
salaries charged above at $88,000, all of which were created and 
made by the last Congress. 

Sir, the House will understand and the country will understand 
why it is that the 5 by the present Congress are so 
large. The wonder is that they are not à great deal larger. In 
contrasting the appropriations at this session with those at the 
first session of the last Congress it should also be remembered 
that among the appropriations made at this session incident to 
and required by legisiation of the last Congress and for which 
no appropriations were made at the first session of that Congress 
are the following: 


Roroign- mails not see oe ora pnnees se pce $390, 290. 00 
Indian depredation claims — 478, 252. 62 
Collecting sugar bountzz 230, 890. 00 
Increase of judicial salaries_................-.-.- 88, 000. 00 
Mint at Philadelphia -........-----2----2-------- 620, 500. 00 
Pensions (estimated) 22-2 --o Lee 48, 000, 000. 00 
Bran : eee es 225, 000. 00 
Banri tT Gh sugars: ae ee ee 10, 000, 000.00 

DOR ee ar // Seno Sta A 60, 032, 842. 62 


So it will be seen, Mr. Speaker, that in these items alone the 
present session has been forced to carry burdens, imposed by 
the last Congress and which it did not bear at its first session, 
to the extent of not less than $60,032,842.62. Not only that, but 
it will also appear from the table which I will append to my re- 
marks, that a Republican Senate has, at its present session, in- 
creased the appropriations of the House by $32,907,798.23. That 
it may be understood how this increase was made, I ask especial 
aitention to this table, in which it will be seen that the amount 
5 every bill was, without a single exception, increased by the 

nate. 

Notwithstanding these heavy and additional obligations laid 
on this Congress by its predecessor, it will be found from the 
table which I have prepared, comparing the two Congresses, 
that the account between them stands as follows: 


Regular appropriations, first session, Fifty-first 
GONG SRE <1 cones ee ay eee eae aS 


$363, 132, 116. 95 
Permanent appropriations_......--.--.--.---.-- 


131, 324, 131. 70 
Total, first session Fifty-first Congress.. 494, 456, 248. 65 
Regular appropriations, second session Fifty- 


first Congress 


418, 737, 053. 29 
Permanent appropriations---.......----------- 


122, 486, 808. 00 
Total, second session Fifty-first Congress. 541, 223, 861. 29 


Regular appropriations, first session Fifty-sec- 
Ord Congress << sna x ĩðͤ E neat 


Total, first session Fifty-second Congress. 507, 701, 380. 57 
Striking the balances between the present session and each of 


15 two sessions of the last Congress, we find them to be as fol- 
ows: 
Excess of the present session over the first session 


of the Fifty-first Congress - $13, 245, 131. 92 
Excess of the second session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress over the present session 33, 522, 480. 72 


It will be noted, Mr. Speaker, that the appropriations at the 
resent session contain an item of $21,153,618 for rivers and har- 
rs, and that there was no appropriation for such works at the 
second session of the last Congress, except in the sum of $1,951,- 
200, which was carried in the sundry civil bill. 

If the precedent which was established some years since, and 
which has been uniformly followed, be observed, there will be no 
river and harbor bill at the next session, and it may be confi- 
dently expected that the difference of appropriations between 
the latter sessions of the two Congresses will be correspondingly 
more favorable to the coming session. 

As to the different appropriation bills, Mr. S er, the in- 
creases in them at the present session over the first session of 
the last Congress, wherever such increases appear, have resulted 
solely from the legislation of the last Congress, which made such 
increases necessary, excepting only as to the postal service, the 
growth of which has been steady, and has therefore entailed an 
additional expenditure every year. 

Compaving the bills of the present session with those of the 
latter session of the Fifty-first Congress, it will be found that in 
three instances only—that is, in the items for the Agricultural 
Department, the Military Academy, and the tal service—has 
there be2n an increase in appropriations, and in them only to the 
extent of $2,655,348.81. 

In each of the remaining ten bills there has been a decrease. 
The miscellaneous“ item shows an enormous excess in each of 
the sessions of the preceding Congress over the present session — 
it being $7,010,905.27 at the first session, and $19,498,531.10 at 
the second session of the Fifty-first Congress, and about $3,153,000 
at the present session. 

But, sir, it must not be forgotten that of the 
indefinite appropriations, amounting to $121,863,880 and charge- 
able against the present session, not one dollar is traceable or 
due to the legislation or action of this Congress. This entire 
sum is the legacy of previous Con è 

The Fifty-first Congress, however, can not justly claim an ex- 
emption from liability for the whole amount of the permanent 
55 indefinite appropriations with which it stands charged. 

At least $25,753,000 of this character of appropriations was 
fastened by the Fifty-first Congress as a permanent charge upon 
its successors. 

That it may be known, Mr. Speaker, to what extent such vi- 
cious legislation was enacted by the Fifty-first Congress, we have 
but to recall the fact that for the fiscal year 1890, which was 
chargable against the second session of the Fiftieth Congress, the 
permanent and indefinite appropriations amounted to $98,875,- 
907.29; and yet for the year following—1891, they were increased 
to $131,324,131.70, and for the year 1892 to $122,486,803—such in- 
creases directly resulting from the legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress. ° 

Concluding, Mr, Speaker, I submit this statement of expendi- 
tures and e in the confident belief that the country 
will place the nsibility for the magnitude of the appropria- 
tions not upon this House but upon the Fifty-first gress, 
whose legislation, as I have endeavored to show, has prevented 
the exercise of that economy which has always characterized 
Democratic Adminstrations. 

tons by the first Congress and at the first ion 
Statement of appropriat Tip rhb hika 5 ngr : first session of 


rmanent and 


First session Fifty-first Congress. 


$1,753, 600.00 | S1, 781, 200. 00 $1,799, 100.09 
Army 25, 064,618.75 | 24. 187,681.79 24, 206, 471.79 
Diplomatic and consular 1, 489, 925, 00 1, 723, 455. 00 1,710, 815. 00 
District of Columbia 5, 332, 934. 15 6, 085, 744. 15 5, 769, 544. 15 
Fortification ........- 4, 521, 678, 00 7, 595, 935. 00 4, 232, 935. 00 
ot PN as Se ee ee 6, 022, 638. 75 7, 250, 276. 62 7, 202, 016. 02 
Legislative, executive, and . 
Judiciai 20, 842. 440. 75 21, 328, 768. 75 21, 000. 752. 75 
Military Academy 429, 996. 11 404, 776.11 435, 296.11 
R 22, 160,535.53 | 23. 116, 85.53 224. 136, 035. 53 
Pensions 4123, 749, 368. 35 4123, 787, 388. 35 4123, 779, 368. 35 
Post- Omce dq 71, 988, 698. 99 72, 461, 698. 99 72, 226, 698, 99 
River and harbor. 19, 973,945.00 | 25,786, 853.00 | 25, 136, 295. 00 
Sundry civil... €29, 422, 679.38 | €34, 990,851.38 | €31, 100, 341. 38 
Deficiencies A. 11, 232,740.50 | 14, 566,260.22 | 13, 295, 541. 61 
Miscellaneous --- -··ͥt(· t v ꝙ ꝗ 7,010, 905. 27 
Total regular 077,754.89 | 363, 132, 116. 95 
Permanent appropriations . 131, 324, 131.70 
Grand total ——jç—ṽð onec ne cece sen cnee 494, 456, 248. 65 
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Statement io. the i 
of reer” 2 ö Congress = at the first session of 


tinued. 
Second session Fifty-first Congress. 


Agricultural $3, 028, 153, 50 
. 24, 613, 529. 19 
1, €56, 925, 00 
5, 597, 125.17 
ti 8, 774, 803. 00 
2 E ea 16, 386, 284. 86 
Legislative, executive, and s 
r ee E 096, 22, 027, 674. 75 
Military Academy 407, 402, 064. 64 
A < 31,551, 31, 541, 654. 78 
eit 785. 5135, 214, 5164, 550, 383. 34 
Postomced.... , 365, 212. 61 77,897, 77, 907, 222. 61 
CCC 
un civil... 1 . 552. 78 
Deficiencies 1 = 3 148. 62 
eee. . PSS 719, 498, 531. 10 
Total 
Permanent appropriations 
Grand total 
Object. 
Agricultural. 83, 210, 495. 50 83, 260, 495. 50 83, 232, 995. 50 
BEING EE EENEI kes gu EAP 24, 226, 899. 82 24,511, 499. 82 24, 308, 499. 82 
Diplomatic and consular 1, 478, 245. 00 1,713, 845. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 
District of Columbia — 5 4, 987, 580. 27 5, 906, 984. 27 5, 323, 414. 27 
Fortification ...........-.....- 2, 412, 378. 00 2, 989, 276. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 
TTT 7, 437, 269. 44 8, 209, 441. 68 7, 664, 017. 84 
° creo executive, and 21,088, Rz 25 
rn 5 752. 052, 412. 87 21, 899, 252. 97 
Military Academy.. 396, 665. 18 434, 827. 33 "428, 917. 33 
AED EHA 23, 476, 773. 00 24, 315, 385. 00 23, 543, 385. 00 
Pensions ----| €142, 499, 398. 00 | c154, 461, 682. 00 | cl54, 411, 682. 00 
Post-Office d 78, 586, 832. 92 81, 013. 926. 73 80, 331, 876. 73 
Sundry ern . G25, e e ANE T0 | 2T, EST, 8 93 
undry civil... „22. 2 A 70 27, 837, 228. 93 
Deficiencies. 6,766, 789.22 | ` 48,459, 228.90 | 8,211. 261.18 
niere e . SA k3, 153, 000. 00 
Total regular 363, 733, 033. 67 396, 140, 831.90 | 385, 837, 500. 57 
Permanent appropriat ions 121, 883, 880. 00 
Salle A S 507, 701, 380. 57 


aIncludes 25.321.907. 35 pension deficiency for 1890. 

d Includes $29,333,598.34 pension deficiency for 1891. 

Includes 7.674.332 pension deticiency for 1892. 

dincludes all expenses of the postal service payable from the postal rev- 
enues and out of the Treasury. 

Includes $1,362,059.16 for pay and bounty claims, the amounts of which 
were undetermined when the on was made. 

J Includes $978,188.74 for pay and bounty claims, the amounts of which were 
undete when the appropriation was made. 

1 specific amounts for pay and bounty claims. 

These amounts for deficiencies are exclusive of deficiencies for pensions, 

8 given ous aaa 21 b and can 

í amount does not include $500,000 estimated under indefinite i 
pay claims of Pacific railroads, pro’ by the Senate. sage 

This amount includes $15,727,000 for refund of direct tax. 

‘Estimated. Includes $2,653,000 for World's Fair. 


Free Wool—Tin Plate. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 30, 1892, 


On the bill (H. R. - 
gers tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 Of section 1 of an act onticlea 2 
act to reduce the revenue, and for other purposes.“ 

58 8 said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Ido not propose to enter upon a general 
cussion of the tariff at this time. 8 ed 

I purpose, as the representative of an agricultural constituency, 
to consider the action of the present Democratic House in re- 
lation to the existing tariff, and especially as to its action lately 
taken in the passage of the free-wool bill, the proposed reduction 
of the tariff on tin plate, and incidentally its futile attempts at 
silver and other legislation. 

And, Mr. Speaker, one would have thought who listened to 
the denunciation of the McKinley bill in this House in the Fifty- 
first Congress, by the Democrats of that House, and, in the 
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rofessed great interest for the agriculturist, witnessed their 
entations as to the condition of the farmer, and the infernal 
results they proclaimed this same bill, if enacted into a law, 
would bring to agriculturists, that there would not haye been 
sleep to their eyes or slumber to their eyelids until, in the in- 
terests of agricultural classes, they had startled the nation by 
the suddenness and emphasis of their repeal of this law when 
they came into power. 
FALSE PROPHETS. 


True it is that with your many Democratic prophecies as to 
the ruin of the country by the passage of the Mc ey law, your 
like vehement denunciations of the tyranny of the 5 of 
the House, and the rules which were enacted by the House and 
by the Speaker enforced, and the closing wail of the extrava- 
gance of a billion-dollar Congress, you deceived the American 
people until you have a majority of more than three to one in 
this House a surprise to history and its parentage as the most 
unwieldy and uncertain body born into existencs and without an 
acknowledged and visible head. 

It is, Mr. Speaker, unnecessary to recall again the fact that 
all the Democratic prophecies concerning the dire results of the 
McKinley law have failed. 

That the so-called tyranny of the last Speaker, and the rules 
of that House, heralded as iniquitous the country over, have not 
only been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but by the Democratic majority of this House. And further, as 
declared by Democrats of this House, the rules have been en- 
forced with a severity as arbitrary, they essert, as obtained in 
the last Congress—equal to the action in that House. And yet 
the majority render themselves powerless by omitting the one 
essential and effective provision as to a quorum. 

It may bə interesting to note that in all the charges made 
against the Fifty-first Congress as to extravagance, no gentleman 
has selected any apoen item of the appropriations of that Con- 
gress and undertaken to show the money was misappropriated 
or misspent. 

Not asingle appropriation of that Congress can be named which 
any twenty-five Democratic members of that House, selected 
from the different portions of the country, would bave agreed 
should be stricken out. 

The amount of the appropriations was largely increased by en- 
larging the list of pensioners of worthy Union soldiers, in in- 
creasing the effectivenessof our Navy, and in payment for Indian 
reservations to be opened to homestead settlement for homes for 
our people. 

I assert it was well appropriated, and I believe it is being hon- 
estly expended for the benefit of the whole people. 

And it is little wonder, Mr. Speaker, that the Democratic 
leaders in this House, after all their denunciation of the billion- 
dollar Congress, are seriously alarmed as they find the appro- 

riations of this session exceeding those of the first session of 

t Congress by $40,000,000. 


REED AND THE LAST HOUSE. 


Contrast the work of that House and the work of this. In 
that House stood a man with a bare en ped as his support 
against the onslaught of as active, determined, able and aggres- 
sive opposition as ever combated a parliamentary leader. 

The Republican party avowed that the time had come when 
the legislation concerning the business interests of this great 
nation should be transacted by a majority of this House. 

The party demanded a captain, the House sought a leader in 
that struggle. 

He stood forth a son from the sterling old State of Maine 
booted and spurred, calm, collected, and dignified, stood for the 
rule that the majority should rule, and invited the attack of the 
fiercest opposition. x 

In physical battle the commanding gover often occupies a 
point where he can view and direct troops, and out of the 
range of the fire of the enemy. He, on the contrary, occupied the 
highest position, at the head of his column, the target of every 
discharge, from the rifled field piece to the flint-locked shotgun, 
whose noise was its only danger. 

The opposition was exci He was calm. 

A determined phalanx advanced and threatened. He stood 
unmoved. 

The storm of opposition gathered, rose, and rolled itself madly 
down these aisles. With fixed eye and unchanging feature, ma- 
jestic, steadfast, standing, he witnessed it exhaust its fury at his 
feet. He was the great central figure of the country. 

He stood for principle; it gave him courage. 

He was the apostle of progresi; it was a source of inspiration. 

He was charged with tog arbitrary, doubtless so at times. 

No man ever rises to true leadership who can not at critical 
and crucial moments risk his own judgment and exercise his 
own will not only against the judgment of his enemies but who 


dares to sodetermine and so act evenif contrary to the judgment 
of his friends, 

It may be that there were other men on the Euro conti- 
nent at the close of the fifteenth century who would have dis- 
covered this continent, aside from Columbus, but this must ever 
remain a conjecture. 

It may be that other commanders. than George Washington 
would have led the Continental armies to victory, but their names 
will never be known if there were such. 

It may be that other great generals than the silent man from 
the p es of Illinois would have compelled the results as did 
he gt Appomattox, but this is also beyond the knowable. 

It may be that this country would have produced other men 
than the Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress, who would, with 
only a bare majority, with and against an able and determined 
opposition, against the precedents and 14 of a century, 
compelled the adoption of a rule by which this great nation, 

revious thereto subject to a minority paralysis in its popular 
egislative branch, may ever hereafter through its Representa- 
tives transact and dispose of its momentous business, but this 
also remains an unsolved problem. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we do know, and the country knows, that 
with this bare majority and under this leadership the Republican 
party enacted into law the most general and important legisla- 
tion ever passed by any House. 

We note some of these: 

The McKinley law, revising in detail and in entirety the pro- 
tective system of the Government. 

The silver act, adding $70,000,000 annually to the coin circula- 
tion of the country. 

An act providing for the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. 

An act for 8 of members to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States under the Eleventh Census. 

An act providing disability pensions to Union soldiers in the 
war of the rebellion. 

The antilottery law. 

The customs administrative law. 

An act of forfeiture to the Government of all unearned lands 
granted to railroads. 

The original package act. 

An act proviting an irrigation survey. 

An act for relief of flood sufferers on Southern Mississippi 
River, $150,000. 

A law providing a Territorial government for Oklahoma. 

A law providing for the admission of Wyoming into the Union, 

A law providing for the admission of Idaho into the Union. 

An act to adjust Indian depredation claims. 
ery act to erect a new post-office building at the city of Wash- 

n. 
e antitrust law. 

Law providing for a land court. 

A law providing for inspection of cattle. 

A law refunding the direct tax to the several States. 

A law providing assistance for better ocean mail service. 

A law providing for tion of meat. 

A law for the relief of the Federal courts by the appointment 


of additional e pag 

A law providing tions to 5 collisions at sea. 

A law providing for payment of French spoliation claims. 

A law providing better coast defenses, 

‘A law providing for the conversion of the Chickamauga battle- 
field into a national park. 

Law providing from proceeds of public lands the sum of $15,000, 
each annually, to the agricultural colleges of the several Statés, 
to be increased $1,000 annually for ten years and at this amount 
to remain permanent. 

A law ratifying treaties and opening several Indian reserva- 
tions for settlement. 

And yet with such a record the Democratic party is wont to 
rejoice over the downfall of these men, and roll as asweet morsel 
under their tongues the defeat of Republicans in their candidacy 
for the Fifty-second Congress. 

True it is the McKinley law, and many members of that House 
had their Bull Run in the election o 1890, but the American 
people in their calmer moments will, as they realize their mis- 
take, and realize the national benefit of this law, resurrect the 
men who fell in its defense, and bearing aloft the banner of pro- 
tection to American labor and American homes, will march with 
these men and the nation to a proud and certain Appomattox of 
national prosperity. 

Let the Democracy waste no sympathy over the men who were 
defeated in the last election because of their membership in the 
House of Representatives of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Defeat for a principle is eventually success. 

These men are proud of their acts in that House; gentlemen 
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of the Fifty-first Congress. 

And our children in the as tes come ta 3 — e 
gu of a man not only great in courage but great eart a 

God 9 the m mous words of REED of Maine, 

peaker of the House, in the closing moments of the Fifty-first 
Congress when he said: 

Towards those who have opposed what the jority of the House d 

unkindly or personal feeling. oever offers battle to o) 

convictions. and faith, must expect battle, and the of resistance must 
always bear some 3 to the vigor of the onse’ 

To members on my left, with whom I am politically associated, I beg to 
tender my most sincere and heartfelt acknowledgments. 

No man ever received more and unflinching support from a. 
band of men more unselfish and more patriotic. 

Lam proud to acknowledge in all that. has been done I have been but one 
in the multitude, and that the honors of the Pitty-first Congress belong to 


youalone, 
I now declare this House to be adjourned. 


An exceedingly weak-kneed Republican it must bs who would 
be unwilling to compare the work of the last House with the re- 
sults of this. 

NONACTION OF THE PRESENT HOUSE. 


What is the majority of this House doing to redeem its prom 
ises to the ri 
5 in the e. extravagant eae Ne the 
. e McKinley law, char t was 
robbery, villainy, destruction to the people, 8 to the nation, 
and that should you be favored with a majority, you would rend 
this law from the statute book of the nation. 

And yet more than six months have dragged their slow lengths 
along, and you have not even advanced as ish line against 
the MeKinley law. $ 

Why do you not redeem: your promise? { 

You have the ability, why do you notact? 

The thunder and roar of your Gatling guns, leveled at the law 
from every stump in that campaign has degenerated into the 
sickly echo of free-wool popguns in the House. Then you were 
each loaded to the muzzle with dynamite; now free-woolen wads 
seem mgd most formidable r 2 
In the last you were e i e vesystem 
and the McKinley bill like a roaring lion; now you are cooing 
around free wool and cotton-ties as gently as a turtle dove. 

If you believed what you said in the last Congress and in the 
lastcampaign, that it is bar Da and robbery, why do you, with 
this majority, allow the McKinley law to so peacefully repose? 

Have you no conscience when in the majority? You have in 
acts, if not in words, abandoned your opposition to the McKin- 
ley law and tariff reform? 

You have the power in this House and you. were 1 to 
repeal this law, and to enact another in its place, and one that 
would cover the whole ground and deal with the whole system 
of revenue and taxation. 

You have utterly failed. You have not even made an effort. 


You have been appalled at the success of the McKinley law and 


you have not thought it politic to attack protection as a system. 

Your selection of this article or that article and attempting to 
put it on the free list, embodies no principle. 

Protectionists place a large number of articles on the free list. 
You seek to join them by saying here is one or half dozen arti- 
cles further that should be in that list. 

Protectionists themselves often differ as to the specific arti- 
cles that should go on the free list, it. in no way interferes with 
the principle. 

Your Le sect is logically and inevitably an abandonment of 

our tariff-reform theory, because with the power in your own 
nds you make no attack upon protection as a governmental 


licy. 

Pot 5 not that the majority has been otherwise so busy that it 
could not have passed an act repealing the Me Kinley law through 
this House. 

PENSIONS. 

Itis not that it has spent time in granting pensions to old, 
needy, crippled, and decrepit soldiers, veterans of the war for 
the Union, or their widows; for although the Calendar is bur- 
dened with their worthy cases, reported by acareful committee 
of this House, scarcely a greater number of such bills have be- 
come laws during the six months of this session than was d 
at one weekly session of the last Congress. And scores of these 
aged soldiers will be consigned to the poorhouses of the coun- 
try, and many to paupers’ graves because of the hostile inaction 
of this House in. 
dues. 

SILVER. 


It is not that the Democrats of this House have been engaged 


ing them their richly earned and just | 


in redeeming another solemn 
Tast.Congress and last cam: 
a law provid 
Where are t 8 of the Democratic party, that when 
ty 


made to the people in the 
p is, that they would enact 
for the free coinage of silver. 


they had a maj in the House they would pass a free-coinage 
act? Resting with many other unredeemed promises of that 
organization. 
the Fifty-first Congress the Democrats of the House were as 
frantic to pass an act for free coinage of silver as they were to 
defeat the tariff bill. And inthe organization of this House a 
friendly Speaker gave free-coinage men all that heart could de- 
sire in the appointment of the committee. 
And for free coinage all went fora time merry as a marriage 
bell.“ But the best laid plans of mice and men, gang aft 


a-gley.” 
When the heroic chairman of the Committee on sonny N 
Weights, and Measures, who has so long faithfully labored for 
the equality of the two metals thought victory assured the Wall 


street— 
came down like the wolf on the fold, 
Their coherts were gleaming not in silver but gold 

and they swept.away the free coi contingent of the Democ- 
reoy of this House, like the autumn leaves are carried from their 
native boughs by a November tempest. The gold shod Eastern 
Democracy reënforced by the golden-slippered New England 
variety stamped the very life out of the free-coinage Democrats 
of this House. 

What regard has the Eastern one standard gold monopolists 
that rule your 3 for the promises made your constituents in 
the West and that the acknowledged too little money in 
circulation should be inereased by free coinage of silver. 

Your y has surrendered to Wall street. 

And I am curious to know what answer the gentleman. from 
Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] will make to the Alliance Democrats 
in his State whem he meets his Independent colleague, Mr. Wat- 
son, on the stump, and Mr. Watson shall announce to baa Doe 

of Georgia the surrender of the Demoeratie party to Wall 
street. And voice of the ished gentleman from Mis- 
souri, chairman of the committee [Mr. BLAND], and the voice af 
his valiant. lieutenant; Mr. PIERCE, from Tennessee, after the 
effective ‘‘ gold cure“ administered by the one standard Philis- 
tines, are heard no more in the land. 

Their oppressors not only vanquish them, but demand of them 
if their silver voices be again raised in song it shall be attuned 
to cloture music, and as their saddened thoughts revert to their 
free-coinage constituency, the Zions of the cause, too full 
for utterance, that their constituents may realize their present 
status they refer to the one hundred and thirty-seventh ä 


By the rivers of Babylon there wel sat down; yea, we wept when we remem- 
bered Zion. We hanged our harps on the willow in the midst thereof. 


The Democratic party will fail to redeem their promise to the 
farmers of the West and South to provide for the enlarged use 
of silver, and so will enforce low preoa ipon these prođueersfor 
their corn, wheat, cotton, and eattle, | fail as they fail to re- 
peal the McKinley law. 

But the Democracy of the South have for a quarter of a cen- 
tury been furnishing the votes of that party, and the New York 
dictators of the organization have mapped out the policy and 
reaped the rewards, and they have dictated the policy of that 
party opon this question, and it is a one standard, monopolistic, 
gold policy, ruinous to the interests of the farmers in the West 
and South. And yet to these Eastern dictators and their mug- 
wumpian allies the Southern Democrats will baw in meek sub- 

on. 
5 . FREE WOOL, 

But, Mr. Chairman, the of the free-wool bill by this 
House is a blow so severe to the interests of the farmer that should 
it become a law it would be ruinous to the interests of the people 
of my State. 

The State of South Dakota is peculiarly well situated for sheep- 
raising. The grass is especially nutritious, and upon this grass 
and hay the sheep will keep in good condition summer and win- 
ter. A high northern elimate, without rain in winter, especially 
adapted to sheep husbandry. The weather is cold enough to in- 
sure a good fleece, and the quantity and quality ean not. be sur- 
passed, while the increase in number is rapid. Neither Texas, 
8 nor any other warm climate can produce wool equal 
to it. 

Another very important feature is that the animal is free from 
such diseases as foot rot, grubin the head, and similar ail- 


ments. Range is unlimited and practically free, land is cheap, 
without burs or loco, and hay eosts little more than the cutting 
and stacking. 

Boston wool men say: 


The Dakotas are uliarly favorable tosheep and wool growing, the woois 
are nice, and we should keto handle them Ae 2 
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The governor of my State lately writes a friend concerning 
sheep-raising in the State, as follows: 


PIERRE, S. DAK., December 31, 1891. 


Ihave given this subject much attention, and Iam sure you have selected 
the best field open to our people, or to any people, for success, and I um cer- 
tain, from my knowl of your business and moral character and your 
e in the sheep ustry, that you will succeed beyond the most san- 

expectations of your friends. 
Yours, very truly, 
A. C. MELLETTE, 
Governor South Dakota, 


I also submit the following letter from the Government statis- 
tician of the State upon the same subject: 


HURON, S. DAK., December 22, 1891. 

I want to add my testimony to thousands of others that are being made 
in to the superiority of the Dakotas over any country in the whole 
world as a sheep country. 

First. Sheep are comparatively free from disease here. More thanone old 
shepherd, in moving to our State with his flock, has thrown away his medi- 
cine chest after discovering that it was an unnecessary article here. 

Second, The and cold climate has the effect to increase the 
weight of the fleece from one-half to 3 pounds per head, which fact is testified 
by numerous observing shepherds in this State. 

Third. Cold rains and sleets are unknown here, gi 


that is not many times multiplied 
are 


W. F. T. BUSHNELL, 
Publisher, The Dakota Farmer. 


D. Roberts & Sons, of my own town of Faulkton, S. Dak., say: 


Our business gives us correspondence with sheep men over both Dakotas, 
and all speak highly of our native grass for 2 as being more nutritious 
and possessing more fattening qualities than the tame grass of the East. 
claiming that sheep do not uire grain when fed liberally on hay, but keep 
in good condition for mutton both winter and summer. e have had an ex- 
tended experience in the East handling sheep, and were considered a sunc- 
cess. We find that we can bring sheep from the East that are well fed and 
shear from 8 to 9 pounds of wool, and place them on our native grass and hay 
here, without and they will shear 1 pound more wool per head than, 

did auae S ast. Aso nate tone — oripa East, bey raed and 
a h, eleva lain, with a pure, y atmosphere, ma t the very 
best for sheep. Ehee raising and wool-growing is a success in Dakota. 


Edmund Cook, of Wilmot, same State says: 


and 
Southdown have taken their places, and will flourish the same under the 
care of the homesteader as tae antelope did before its cousin, the sheep, ar- 
rived. 


The business is safe, certain, and highly remunerative. 


PROFIT OF WOOL-RAISING. 


The wool clip from the 1,800 sheep of C. M. Larrison, of Doland, netted him 
$3,000, an average of $1.65 each, this year. He estimates that he will sell shee 
and wool next year to the amount of $5,000, and still have on hand 1,800 oon 


t Season 


ing 175 lambs. His fi r has already returned 
him 5 in cash, and he has 26 head left, having lost 10. 

Ira last year 
at a cost of $900, and three blooded poet tg at a cost of 6 
investment $1,000, The averse cost of wintering the was 40 cents per 
1 he lost one sheep. He raised 200 lambs, worth $500, and he sold 
wool for 


H. A. Heath, a Government inspector of sheep for several 
Western States, in conversation a short time since, said to me: 
‘t From a personal inspection and observation I am fully convinced 
that South Dakota and North Dakota are destined to me the 
greatest sheep-raising Statesof the Northwest.” And the suc- 
cess of sheep-raisers all over my State verifies this statement. 
Since the passage of the McKinley law, from the bestestimates I 
can gather, the number of sheep has doubled in my State, and 
the increase rapidly continues. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, with such 


e facilities for raising 
sheep, the bill bylthis House ? 


cing wool on the free list 
rapidly growing industry 


isa t blow at the profitable an 
of the farmers of my State. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


_ But, Mr. Speaker, not only do these facilities for sheep-rais- 
ing exist, but in our artesian wells, conceded to be the greatest 
in the world, we have water for our sheep, for washing the wool, 
and they supply a power that will turn the spindles and run the 
looms for the manufacture of all the wool we produce, the cheap- 
est power in the world. 

These wells, confined as yet principally to the James River 
Valley, will be found generally in all sections of the State, as is 
practically demonstrated, and are simply wonderful. In depth 
they are from 350 to 1,500 feet, more than a hundred in number, 
and they discharge day and night, when permitted to flow, from 
50 to more than 4,000 palon per minute, and with a pressure per 
square inch from 32 to 250 pounds. Thispowerisalready utilized 
sii a motor in feed mills, flouring mills, and for moving other ma- 
chinery. 

These great columns of water, Mr. Speaker, forced into the 
air from ten to a hundred feet, meet asclear and healthful asun- 
shine as the world affords, and with profusion of rainbow tints 
waste their force to descend and moisten as rich a soil as this 
country knows. Our nope desire to utilize this power; they 
desire to apply it to spindles and looms—among other things to 
manufacture the wool we produce. 

But if the free-wool bill becomes a law it will drive out the 
sheep industry and the artesian well can not thus be utilized. 

The people of my State protest against this free-wool bill, and 
this largely regardless of party. So much are they interested 
in the sheep industry that the last Legislature provided for a 
public sheep inspector ineach county. They consider this free- 
wool bill as ruinous to the State, and regard it as legislation 
in favor of the woolen manufacturers and against the farmer, and 
all fair-minded men who do not have a free-trade theory to up- 
hold as a political measure agree with them. 

Entertaining these views, it is a matter of no little surprise that 
the only Representative that all that vast country between Michi- 

an and California has upon the Committee on Ways and Means, 

cluding the greatest sheep-producing regions of the United 
States, the distinguished gentleman from Nebraka, should come 
forward in this House to advocate the destruction of this great 
industry, in which so many farmers of the locality for which he 
stands are interested. 

For a long number of miles the Missouri River separates the 
gentleman's State from my own, and the interests of our people 
are largely identical, but I desire to most earnestly protest in 
behalf of my people against the pernicious, dangerous, and ruin- 
5 as far as my State is concerned, of the free-wool 
policy. 

In our State with our genial sunshine and fayorable climate 
for this pursuit, our people desire to utilize the hundreds of 
acres of nutritious grass and wild hay in the production of sheep, 
and the gentleman from Nebraska, the only representative of 
our section upon this great committee turns his back upon us 
and says: ‘‘Let your grass rot, we want cheaper wool than you 
can raise.” 

The * from Nebraska and the Democratic majorit; 
in this House say that unless you compete in wool-raising wit 
South America, where a boy and dog can take care of a thousand 
sheep the year round, or with Australia and the world, you 
must go out of the business. 

This is the protection the Democratic party gives the farmers 
producing wool. Such protection as vultures give lambs. And 
the theory of free-trade Democrats is more dangerous to sheep 
than vultures ever were to lambs. And it would appear that 
the gentleman from Nebraska was outstripped in this bill by his 
Eastern and Southern colleagues on the Committee. He has at 
the expense of the wool-growers of the West and of the country 
concaded free wool to his colleagues from the East of the com- 
mittee, with their manufacturing constituency, and ha has se- 
cured nothing in return to his wool-growers. 

Again he has been likewise generous with the cotton-raising 
farmers of the South, and while the gentleman from Nebraska 
was preparing his chant, the Last Rose of Summer, his ab'c and 
distinguished colleague on the committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. TURNER, procured cotton-ties to bs put on the free 
list, for the Southern farmer, still leaving the gentleman from 
Nebraska the free-wool bag to hold. 

H in the distribution of favors with his Democratic colleagues 
on the committee he does not with his constituents in the great 
West, using the illustration of his own story, personify the ‘‘col- 
ored boy and the cahoots” portion in the distribution of favors in 
the committee, I am unable to understand the situation. 

The farmers in my State are desirous to have the opportunity 
of producing their share of the 60,000,000 head of additional 
sheep required in thiscountry. They believe there is money, 
liquidation of debt, and prosperity in this industry for them, 
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The majority of this House, if its action becomes law, ruins this 
prospect and renders it impossible to withstand the competition 
and raise sheep. 

0 desire to produce a goodly share of the 345,000,000 pounds 
of wool that is annually imported into this country as wool or 
woolen fabrics, but the party which in the last Con was so 
loud in profession of friendship for the farmer, kicks them out 
of the business of wool-raising in the interest of people en- 
gaged in other business, and especially in favor of the manufac- 
turer. 

The farmers in the Northwest believe that if protected in this 
industry, and until the wool-growers in this country are able to 
produce largely the wool we now import, they would have a 
good Pace or their wool, at which time domestic competition 
would fix the price where it could be afforded at a reasonable 

rofit, after paying American wages for labor a de in pro- 
fong it; and at a lower price than this it should not be pro- 
uced, 

Moreover, a good price for wool insures the farmer a good 
. — for his sheep and mutton. All this hope, however, is over- 

rown by the position of the 1 in this House. 

And what reasons are given by gentlemen who favor this ruin- 
ous policy toward the farming interests? 

I listened to the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. HARTER, as he 
dropped from his usual eloquent strain, to the sickly assertion 
that the Australian wool-grower can notcompete with the Amer- 
ican farmer because the Australian sheep have burs in their 
tails. This situation is too much of a rearguard to be satisfac- 
tory, and must be by the gentleman himself regarded as an anec- 
dotal illustration rather than an argument. 


ARGUMENT FOR FREE WOOL. 


And upon what argument does the gentleman from Nebraska, 
Mr. BRYAN, base his attack upon the wool-growing farmers? 
He declares that one of three propositions concerning wool and 
woolen goods must exist, which I desire to briefly examine. He 
offers no proof that one or the other of the three must exist. He 
quotes no fact to substitute the assertion. He brings no illus- 
trations to warrant his declarations. But he simply makes the 
dogmatic free-trade assertion, that one or the other of the three 
conditions does exist. 

In my opinion the fallacy of seein either condition exists is 
that he utterly, as I understand him, ignores one chief and main 
factor in his discussion and that is the competition of the domes- 
tic manufacturers, and that from that fact alone his conclusions 
are unreliable. 

Here is the first condition he supposes may exist, he says: We 
have imposed a tariff upon wool; we have given a compensatory 
duty, which is equivalent to that tariff upon wool and its manu- 
factured forms. The manufacturer of wool must, if he buys for- 
eign wool, pay his duty. Now, if the farmer gets no increased 

ce for his wool because of protection, and the manufacturer 
eals honestly with the people and does not charge them any- 
thing extra, then the removal of this duty will still bring relief 
to the consumers of woolen goods by reducing the price of im- 
ported wool without affecting the price of the farmers’ home- 
grown wool. This is the first condition which may exist.” 

Now, Mr. S er, notice these startling and contradictory 
propositions. ote he says, Now, if the farmer gets no increased 
price for his wool, because of the protection.” And this sup- 
position from an apostle of free trade, ‘‘If the farmer gets no 
more for his wool by reason of protection;” and yet in the same 
speech the gentleman takes up the old and universal Democratic 
cry that the tariff is a tax, and that protection does add to the 
cost of the article. 

Now, from the Democratic standpoint, does not this first prop- 
osition overthrow and stultify his proposition absolutely? “And 
if the manufacturer deals hones 7 with the people and does 
not charge them anything extra,” but these gentleman are con- 
tinually saying that the manufacturer does not deal honestly 
with the people, that he is seeking protection but gives no bet- 
ter wages, and that he charges large profits to the consumer, and 
now, to patch up an argument to prove an impossibility, that is 
that the consumer of woolen goods will buy cheaper, and yet 
the farmer gets as much for his weol, he turns his back on all 
teachings of the party. 

Now, if the farmer gets no less for his wool under this free- 
wool bill than st presen’, then the present price of wool is a free- 
trade price and the present tariff does not increase the price of 
wool, and clothing will be no cheaper than now. And there is 
no escape from this proposition. Is this first proposition not 
wholly unreasonable and absolutely untrue? 

His second proposition is as follows: 

It is also possible that the manufacturer in this country, ha the advan- 


tage of the compensatory duties, does charge up to the people who woolen 
the amount of tarit, as it he paid it to the farmer and does not pay it 
Fre- 


the farmer. In that case the passage of this bill will still more 


ow “an cost of goods to the consumer and not affect the farmer who raises 

Now, Mr. Speaker, note this supposition, ‘‘ If the manufacturer 
charges it up as if paid to the farmer and does not pe it to the 
farmer,” how, then, does he get the farmer's wool? The wool- 
growers are a unit practically on the proposition that by this 
protection they do get a better price for their wool, They sell 
all their wool; it is all manufactured; who does pay the farmer 
the advanced price for his wool? 

How does the manufacturer get the farmer's wool if he does 
not pay the farmer the b>tter tariff price which the wool-farmers 
all testify they are receiving under this protection? Further- 
more the gentleman declares before this in his speech: 

I believe that we have left far more tariff than can be shown to be neces- 


sary to provide for any difference, if there be any difference, between the 
cost of manufactures here and abroad. 


Now, Mr. Speaker,on this second proposition of the gentle- 
man, that because of higher tariff under the present law than is 
necessary to protect the manufacturer, encountering as he does 
the present tariff on the raw material, he is enabled to overcharge 
the consumer, as supposed by the gentleman, what will hinder 
the manufacturer from overcharging the consumer precisely the 
same under this free-wool bill. the tariff being much greater, as 
the gentleman declares, than is necessary to place the domestic 
manufacturer on an equal footing with the foreign manufacturer, 
to the extent of this extra and unnecessary protection? Abso- 
lutely nothing. 

And yet upon such falacies is based the excuse for the ruin of 
the farmer in this country. Now, his third supposition is bald- 
headed and undisguised. The mask is thrown off, and the gen- 
tleman declares without equivocation that if the farmer gets 
any more for his wool by reason of protection he is in favor of 
despoiling him of every cent of it for the benefit of the consumer 
and manufacturer. Here is his language: 

There may bea third condition. Itmay be that the manufacturer of woolen 
goods pays the duty upon imported wool and pays a like amount on home- 
grown wool and then charges to the consumer just exactly, under the com- 
pensatory duties, the amount which he had to pay as a tariff upon foreign 
wool and as an additional price upon the home-grown wool. If that condition 
exists, then the operation of this bill will be to bring to the le of this 
country who consume woolen goods the reduction made by the bill and to 
prevent the grower of wool from collecting from the consumer of woolen 
goods (through his agent the manufacturer) the amount which he has been 
receiving. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, omit the words in parentheses “(collecting 
through his agent, the manufacturer)” and we have, “to pre- 
vent the grower of wool from collecting the amount which he 
has been receiving.” 

This is a distinct and positive declaration to the farmer by the 
Democratic Committee on Ways and Means and the majority in 
the House that they are opposed to any protection to the farmer 
whatever, if thereby there is any increase whatever to the con- 
sumer. That the result of this free-wool bill will give the wool- 
grower less than what he now receives is undoubtedly true. 


THE M'KINLEY WAGON. 


The Republican party in the last Congress placed on the road 
leading to national prosperity the magnificent McKinley Amer- 
ican protection spring wagon, and harnessed to it the stron, 
sentiment of the American people. And it will be the ban 
wagon in the coming campaign. 

They provided seats in this wagon for the 5 of 
every line of American labor and American industry, to the 
number of twenty-five hundred. 

And this wagon has moved with a celerity and success which 
has even astonished the projectors. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic free traders declared that 
this proceeding was all wrong; that this protection wagon led to 
ruin; that it was a mistake to allow anybody to ride, and that the 
American people should trudge along afoot with all the nations 
of the earth in their business. 

And the free-trade 8 declared that if it should come 
into power it would upset, annihilate, and drive from the face of 
the earth this protection wagon of American industries. 

This party came into power in the national House; but this 
reat wagon was moving so successfully that its heart failed, and 
nstead of any attack upon the wagon or interfering with the 
movement it concluded to allow the vehicle to continue on its 
successful course, and allow it to travel on, and this free-trade 
party would content itself with throwing an occasional passen- 
ger overboard, and thus delay its progress. 

There was found aboard this wagon the farmer engaged in the 
production of wool, a sheep-raiser, one of the most important 
and extensive industries in the country. If we would toss him 
overboard,” said this party, the other ngers could travel 
with greater ease and more rapidly;” and the free-trade raw ma- 
terial woolen manufacturer said,“ By all means throw the sheep 
farmer overboard and change my seat a little so it will not seem 
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that the casting out of the sheep farmer is especially for my 
benefit.” : 

And when the farmer protested that the McKinley law had 
made an equitable adjustment for the protection of alllines of 
American ess, manufactures, and productions in this coun- 
try, and that the representatives of every business not able-to 
walk had been provided transportation in the great protection 
wagon to the number of twenty-five hundred, and that he had 
borne and must continue to bear his share of the expense of these 
other representatives riding, that he could not walk, and keep up 
with his flock, with the representatives of other lines who were 
riding, that his business must be destroyed, his flocks scattered 
and lost and himself ruined, what reply did this Democratic 
House make to him? 

It said go to now; are we not tariffreformers? Is it not our stock 
in trade in the coming Presidential campaign? Do we not come 
nearer agreeing upon this than upon any other nonliquid ques- 
tion? 

We must sacrifice some industry, and we think it will cost us 
fewer votes to sacrifice your business than any other, so you 
will have to go. 3 l 

It may ruin your business, but we will be able to buy foreign 
wool, and patronize foreign wool-growers, after your ruin. 

This is the third proposition of the gentleman from Nebraska; 
it is the action of this House. ra sen, 

It is the sacrifice of the farmer to enable, as it is claimed, the 
banker, the merchant, the doctor, the lawyer, the railroad mag- 
nate and the millionaire to buy his clothing cheaper. 

The farmer bears all the burden, bears it alone, for the bene- 
fit of all others. 

His business isruined; he get nothing especially in return. 

Why has he been thus unfairly treated? 

What justification has this House fer attempting the ruin of 
the farmers in my State? 

Let it be remembered and not lost sight of that whatever ad- 
vantage. if any, does accrue to any portion or part of thé people 
under this bill, as consumers, it is exclusively and solely at the 
expense of the farmer, forced from him, in defiance of his pro- 
test, by the Democratic party. - 

To compel the farmer to bear the burdenalone is as unfair as 
if the people of a county, desiring a court-house for the use and 
benefit of all, should compel the brickmakers of the county to 
bear the whole expense of the érection of the court-house, even 
to the ruin of their own business. 

As if a city desiring a city hall should compel the carpenters 
alone to build it for the general use of the city. 

As if a town desiring a hospital for the public should compel 
the servant girls of the town to build it. 

There is noshade, Mr. Speaker, of dissimilarity between these 
suppositions, and the stand taken by the Democrats of this House 
in reference to the farmers on this bill. 

CLASS LEGISLATION. 


And you inveigh against class legislation, and the gentleman 
from Nebraska (ir. BRYAN], conscience-stricken by the enor- 
mity of this legislation against the farmers as a class, face- 
tiously remarks that if it were class legislation the Republican 
party would be supporting it. 

He does not deny that it is class legislation. 

He confesses it class legislation. He says, and says for the 
Committee on Ways and Means, that it is class legislation in 
favor of the manufacturer, in this language: 

I believe that we have left far more tariff than can be shown to be neces- 
sary to vide for any difference if there be any difference between the 
cost of the manufactures here and abroad. 

And why do these tariff reformers, as here stated, give the 
manufacturers“ far more protection” than was necessary? Is it 
not class legislation confessedly in the interest of the manu- 
facturer? 

Certainly no supporter of the McKinley law ever advocated so 
monstrous a proposition as this, to wit, We have left far more 
tariff than can be shown to be necessary“ to protect the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

I assert that the Republican party has never enacted any such 
class legislation as this. 

The Republican party in its tariff legislation has never legis- 
lated against any particular business; it has always sought to ad- 
just the tariff soas to do injustice to no business or industry but 
exact justice to all. 

And no class, as the schedules will show, was more liberally 
protected by the McKinley law than was the farmer. 

And yet in a sense, Mr. Speaker, it may be confessed that the 
Republican party has enacted certain class legislation, and to 
ss of which the Democratic party has interposed serious ob- 


ns. 
In 1863 the Republican party, through its chosen representa- 
tives. declared the slave should go free. 4 


And the Republican party legislated for these downtrodden 
people as a class through statutes and constitutional amend- 
ments, took this class of then four millions of souls from abject 
slavery, placed them upon freedom’s broad table-land, and con- 
ferred upon them all the rights of citizenship in the grandest 
nation of the earth. 

So far the Republican party is guilty of class legislation. 

In 1865, after the overthrow in this country of the greatest re- 
bellion known to modern times, the Republican party in the 
height of its power, was confronted with the great and grave 
question of the reconstruction of the States that had rebelled, 
and the treatment it should accord to men of its own nation who 
had engaged in the rebellion. 

After the surrender of the Confederate armies the will of the 
Republican party was supreme, and this party at once entered 
upon the most remarkable class legislation of which we have 
any knowledge. 

By the policy, legislation, and enactments of this party, those 
who had been in rebellion were permitted to return to their 
homes in peace. 

Under the enactments of this party property was not confis- 
cated; not a drop of blood was shed after the surrender. 

Not a leader was executed. 

Not a life was sacrificed. 

Temporary political disabilities, by one statute after another, 
were removed. i 

The men who sought to strike down the Government and ruin 
the Republic were again admitted to free fellowship, and by the 
class legislation of the same party were enabled toagain become 
rulers of the nation and again enter its great councils, and to 
enjoy all the rightsand privileges of the great Republic they had 
sought to destroy. 

And the Republican party by this class legislation, the most 
liberal, generous, and mag ùs of which there is any record, 
welcomed back the erring brethren toa homeunder the old . 
that beloved emblem of Which the whole nation is now so jus y 
proud, And the Republican party rejoices that under its legis- 

tion we are a nation, friends brethren all. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the Republican party has given the coun- 
try still further class legislation. 

t found the men who composed the great Union army, through 
whose heroic virtue the nation still exists, and by whose valor 
we, its Representatives, are enabled to here legislate, I repeat, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Republican party found soldiery crip- 
pled, maimed, and lame, found their health failing by reason of 
that service, and in gratitude and justice to these men it has led 
in and has been responsible for the enactment of the most lib- 
eral pension laws known to nations. 

It has thus relieved the 53 necessities of these men, 
their widows and orphans, and it is another of the grand exam- 
ples of class legislation by the Republican party. 

The Republican piriy in the last Congress, by the great Me- 
Kinley law, legislated for the American rasa class against 
the Canadian and foreign farmer as a class, legislated in favor of 
the American laborer as a class against the foreign laborer as a 
class, in favor of the American manufacturers as a class against 
the foreign manufacturers, and in favor of Americans as a class, 
in whatever calling or pursuit engaged, against the people of 
foreign nations engaged in like pursuits. 

But the Republican party never has advocated andI trust never 
will advocate a measure directed at the ruin of any great Ameri- 
can industry as does this free-wool bill. 

The inigi of this bill is further emphasized by the fact that 
it is forced upon the wool-growing farmers against their consent. 

In framing the McKinley law, as I understand it, representa- 
tives of all lines of production and manufactures were examined 
as to their wants and as to what they should rightfully have. 
And why not? 

If you desire to know the notes of the nightingale, you do not 
listen to the hoot of the owl. Or if you desire to hear the neigh 
of = Arabian steed, you do not heed the bray of an emaciated 

ackass. 
: The present Committee on Ways and Means consulted the 
wolf in the lamb's interest. 

The farmers in my country do not pretend to thoroughly un- 
derstand the ad valorem and compensatory duties, concerning 
which there has been so much discussion and little knowledge in 
this free-wool bill. My judgment is, they do not care to know, 
but when the gentleman from Nebraska advocates the ink 
away from them 12 cents per pound protection on their woo 
they understand that, and I append here a short letter from one 
of them,and he knows better what is for his interest and is a bet- 
ter witness upon the subject than all the free-trade Democrats 


in this House: 
DEAR Sm: I would i 5 88 — 
EAR Sm: respectfully request that our co) use 
your bestendeayors to maintain the present duty on — 
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And also use every means in your power to maintain the present tariff on 
wool, as sheep husbandry is of vital importance to the farmers of South Da- 
Yours, respectfully, 


E. MOSORIP. 
Hon. J. A, PICKLER. 


This gentleman was a member of our last State Legislature. 


The gentleman from Nebraska, representing a district only a 
short distance from where this man lives, ridicules the sheep in- 
dustry and thinks it of little value to his people; this farmer 


thinks differently. 
The farmer is right; the reformer is wrong. 
I was talking to an intelligent young Democrat of my count, 


ashor time since who had lately purchased two hundred h: 
of sheep. 

es are your sheep doing?” I inquired. ‘First rate,” he 
replied, 


What do you have to say of the McKinley law then?“ Oh,“ 
said he, I op it on other than the wool schedule.” 

Yet the gentleman from Nebraska quotes poetry over the graves 
of these HOO abereiag } farmers, and as the doctrine propounded 
certainly tends to the downfall of the farmers of the country and 
in the interest of peoples directly tributary to England and her 
possessions, a most fitting conclusion of his many poetical quo- 
tations would have been: God save the Queen!” 

BEET SUGAR, 


Not content with the attack upon the farmers in the West and 
Northwest by declaring for free wool, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska goes out of his way to attack and declare for the exter- 
mination of another great and growing industry of his own State, 
and presumably voices the majority of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in declaring against the sugar bounty and against the 
sugar-beet industry of his own State and the West. 

he inconsistency and contradiction of theories by the free 
traders in their discussions are worthy of note. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], replying to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. PERKINS], says“ that the difference between a pro- 
tective tariff and a bounty is simply a difference of form.” But 
the now great apostle of Democracy, followed and indorsed by 
this House, Henry George, in his book published in the REC- 
ORD, declares first for the principle of protection in the follow- 
ing words: As an abstract proposition it is not, I think, to be 
denied that there may be industries to which temporary encour- 
agement might profitably be extended;” and, secondly, George 
says the superiority of the bounty system over the protective 
system for the encouragement of any single industry is very 

at,” and Mr. George then proceeds to argue at length in 
Reece of protection by bounties. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is adirect contradiction between the newly- 
adopted apostle of ee Mr. gorge; and the distinguished 
Democratic member of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Which are we to believe? ; 

But what of this industry which the gentleman proposes to 
strike down, omitting the cane and tree product, which & al- 
ready a great and increasing industry. 

What of beet sugar in this country? 

I desire to submitextracts of a letter I received from the Agri- 
cultural Department, dated March 30 last, on thissubject. It 
states: “ We are constantly receiving inquiries from parties in 
Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Nebraska, and other States, request- 
ing information in regard to this industry and frequently indi- 
cating a pu to establish factories. The interest in beet 
culture is wide spread and growing;” and from the pen of Dr. 
Wiley of the Department is inclosed the following: 

BEET SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The question of the production of the beet sugar in the United States is 
one which is now exciting widespread public attention. 

Since 1880 beet sugar has been successfully made in California, at Alvarado, 
and three large sugar factories are now in operation in that State. Last 
year a beet-sugar 9 erected at Grand Island, Nebr., and this year 
eee one at Norfolk, Nebr., and a large one at Lehi, near Salt Lake City, 

From estimates on file in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue of the United States, and from reports which have been received 
it is probable that each of these factories will make about 3,000,000 pounds ot 


sugar during the present season. 

xtensive experiments have been carried on be Rp oy bere of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of fixing the localities in States where the 
soil and climate are best suited to eae od production. A special experi- 
mental station has been ‘established at Schuyler, Nebr., where, during the 
present five varieties of ‘beets were poyi trom the imported 
seeds, whic’ ts per acre, with a con- 


t season, by 
the United 
ich have been sent 


ptional ess have wn especially 
the Shenandoah Valley, from which 9 present season many 
samples of beets haye been received of saccharine strength. 


of the success of the beet ind 


The question in the United States is, 
theret no l a climatic one nor one of 80 
ot she wiltingmens 


fertility. It is eee Be 


question of our agricultural population to engage in 


q 
ore, 
kind of work. 
After discussing the care required in the preparation of the 
soil and the cultivation of the beets, and further stating that the 
capital necessary to build factories is abundant and awaiting 
such investment, the doctor adds: s 
The benefit which a beet-sugar factory confers upon a community is not 
BEE 3 ran AD tal station. By 
Sugar ave ental s A com) 
farmers to adopt scientific methods of culture for beets it Induces them to 
adops Scientific oulture for every crop. 
hen we study the agricultural condition of Europe, in localities where 
sugar-beet factories have been established, we are struck with the vast im- 
‘ovement manifested in all kinds of agriculture. A beet-sugar 
ocated in any community will, in a few years, be felt in every wheat 
maize field and meadow in the whole community. It will increase the value 
of Apa Err eee industry, and not anig Asena a community by estab- 
lishing ts center a vast manufacturing interest, but also in the vari- 
ous Ways indicated above. These pornon of our country, therefore, in 
which the soil and climate are suitable for sugar-beet culture should not be 
slow to encourage the erection of factories, 


So, Mr, Speaker, in the State of Nebraska, at Grand Island, 
in 1890, and at Norfolk in 1891, in the face of the opposition of 
the free traders, two great beet-sugar factories have been erected, 
and with much success. 

I had the pleasure of visiting last fall, just as it was commenc- 
ing operations, the factory at Norfolk, and it was a unique, inter- 
esting, and inspiring sight. The extensive brick building, the 
greatand ponderous machinery, the long line of farmers’ wagons 
laden with beets waiting to unload, the beets entering one end of 
the building, carried down an inclined water chute, and conveyed , 
tbrough the different kinds of machinery, the sugar se 
from See rae and cone out in twelve hours at the other end 
of the building a beautiful snow-white sugar, fit for the table of 
a king, and at a price within the reach, under the provisions of 
the great McKinley law, of the lowliest and most humble Ameri- 
can table in the land. 

And 6,000,000 pounds of this sugar yearly from these two fac- 
tories, to be extracted from the soil on the plains of Nebraska, 
a region that was lately known on the map as the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. About two hundred men are employed about the 
institution, able to support about two hundred families, A street- 
car line had been built from main town to aaa S new village 
5 springing up about it, not to say anything of the advantage to 
armers. 

I quote from a local paper two average instances from many 
3 as to the profit realized by parties near the California 
factory: 

F. Therwatcher, Watsonville, 3 miles from factory: 10 acres; , ete., 
$50; thinning, $190; topping, $133; hauling, $150; total, $523; 154 tons; 
value, $072.80; net ront 5410.80; ft per acre, 

W. M. Gorham, Watsonville, I} miles from factory: 5 acres; 8 
$24; thinning and hoeing, $90; topping, $115.20; ha $85; total, 20: 
yield, 182 tons; value, .81; net profit, $314.20; net profit per acre, 551.32. 

And the free-trade Democracy desire to remove this bounty 
and to destroy and ruin this industry, and the gentleman from 
Nebraska desires to champion the onslaught as declared in his 
late speech on this floor, drive these farmers out of the business, 
deprive these laborers of employment, allow this machinery to 
rust in its place and the building to become the habitation of 
bats and owls, and in his own city close an experimental station 
devoted to this enterprise. And to prevent the farmers in my 
State, where the soil and climate, like Nebraska, is especially 


adapted to beet culture, from engaging in this industry. 

Contrary totheir position and by far the better and more patri- 
otic doctrine, and the sentiment of the ple likewise, is the 
following editorial matter from a Nebraska paper: 


A new era has dawned npon ns, a new agricultural and manufacturing in- 
dustry combined, one that will revolutionize in a great measure our — 
cultural interests, to the immediate and great benefit, of our farmers. e 
believe it to be the best interests of our American people to gee yr od this 
industry, that we may soon be able to produce our own sugar and thus re- 
tain at home the amount of nearly $150,000,000 that is now annually 
AOR VI eg hao es for a necessary food that can be produced within 
our ers. 


While we beet sugar will be pro- 
duced in the Daun States at a price lower than itis now made in uropa: 
p- 


agricultural and 
nations to 

y industry 

pent government, who can deny that the beet-sugar industry is entitled to 


l recognition. 

ALL TAX TO BE RAISED ON LAND. 

Our friends in their free-trade driftings, and in their groping 
for some plan to provide revenue for Government have, it 
seems, by a general concensus of opinion, upon a system 
of taxation which is to be hereafter the creed of the Democratic 

and that is the theory of Henry George, that all taxes 
should be raised upon land. 
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And the late publication of his work in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, and adoption of the single-tax theory is a mature and 
deliberate plan by the Democratic party for the circulation at 
public expense of the adoption by the Democratic party of this 
single-tax theory, together with its provisions and plan as a sys- 
tem of taxation. 

I present the following undeniable evidence of the above prop- 
osition. A newspaper called the Times, published at Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and devoted to the advocacy of the single tax MoN 
and which I presume each member of this House has received, 
in its issue of April 23, 1892, sets out in detail the single-tax 
platform, one plank of which is as follows: 

Since in all our States we now levy some tax on the value of land, the sin- 
gle tax can be instituted by the simple and easy way of abolishing, one after 
another, all other taxes now levied and commensurately pog eap, Apis the tax 
on land values until we draw u that one source for all expenses of gov- 
ernment, the serene Dene, divided between local governments, State gov- 
ernments, and the G Government, as the revenue from direct tax is 
new divided between the local and State governments. 

It shows that itis in conference with prominent Democrats in 
the following familiar editorial comment: 

Congressman BRYAN, of Nebraska, calls our attention to the fact that in 
his free-wool speech he asserted the essential injustice of indirect taxation, 
even at its best. 

And the following editorial of the same issue, in its arrange- 
ment with the Democratic party, is denominated in the article 
as only one of the numerous schemes for single-tax propaganda 
now being published in this country:” 

Henry George’s Protection or Free Trade? has been printed bodily, ver- 
batim and complete, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, each of a number of 
Representatives having incorporated several chapters of the work consecu- 
ti in such a manner that the whole book has now been published. The 

having the good 4 to contribute, as their s of the tariff 
debate, these chapters of the best book dealing with that question ever writ- 
ten are as follows: JOHNSON of Ohio, STONE of Kentucky, FITHIAN of Illi- 
BOWMAN of Iowa, WASHINGTON of Tennessee, and SIMPSON of Kansas. 
The protectionists in the House attempted to expunge the book from the 
RECORD, but they were defeated. Mr. JOHNSON and other friends of Mr. 
George and his doctrines will now see that his t free-trade work is cir- 
culated by the hundred thousand. The six daily numbers containing the 
whole book will be wrapped together and transmitted through the mails free 
ts of the country. Those who are interested in the matter are in- 
formed that this is only one of the numerous schemes for single-tax propa- 
ganda now being pushed in this country. 


And thus the e e e indorses the single-tax theory 
and all taxes upon land. How cheering to the farmer to know 
that the merchant, the railroad magnate, and the millionaire 
are to be relieved of taxation and that the land alone is to fur- 
nish the tax. 

BINDING TWINE. 


But you make another point in the free binding-twine bill to 
catch the farmer. 

Were this bill to become a law it is very doubtful if binding- 
twine would be a mill cheaper than it is now. 

But those most enthusiastic only claim that it would save a 
cent an acre to the farmer. If he have a hundred acres sown 
he will save $1. This is so ridiculously small, even if so, that 
the farmer himself would laugh it into derision as a cheap sub- 
terfuge. 

Now, by the free-wool bill if the farmer has asheep that yields 
8t pounds of wool, and he gets the amount of the tariff less for 
his wool than at present, he would lose as much on one sheep 
ehe would by free binding-twine save on a hundred acres of 
wheat. 

What they compel him to lose on one sheep he must sow a 
hundred acres of wheat to regain. 

And the loss of a spring lamb would balance the ordinary farm- 
er’s gain sowing 40 or 50 acres. 

I am in favor of protecting the producers of wool in this coun- 
try, as expressed Uy me in a speech in the House in the Fifty- 
first Congress, on the 20th day of May, 1890, in the following 
words: 

that ev wool- e ve! 

Enr an , e tase esa IAN 
into existence by this protection upon 
many competitors in the raising of wheat in our great Northwest. And not 
only eliminate them, Mr. as producers, but place them in the class 
of consumers, and consumers, too, that under this great republican system 
will receive Wages that will enable tħem to purchase of the food- ucers 
in such quantities as will insure their wives and children against the foe 


of hunger and provide them with such comfortable, pleasant, and 
homes as the poorly paid laborers of the Old World can never know. 


TIN PLATE. 
And at the same time I favored the protection of the tin-plate 
industry, which it is now proposed to repeal, in the following 


language: 

We desire protection for this industry of tin-plate manufacturing, which 
has before it such t possibilities in this country, and there should like- 
wise be a duty on block tin. In the development of the tin mines of my 
State and the manufacture of the uct is involved the employment of a 
vast amount of labor, and when developed will secure to the people of this 
country an articie—a necessity of life—at a cheaper price than it will be 
otherwise obtainable if this industry remains eveloped, and render it 

ble to retain at home the millions of dollars now annually paid 
O States for the vast quantity of tin product consumed the 


And, Mr. Speaker, as further bearing upon this question, I 
desire to refer to the RECORD of that date, to the evidence there 
by me submitted as to the extent, richness, and quantity of tin 
in the Black Hills country, in my State. 


FREE TRADE. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the national Democratic platform at Chi- 
cago, contrary to the wishes and instructions of Mr. Cleveland, 
declares for free trade, and there is no longer any doubt as to the 
position of that party. Willing to take the risk of closin 
American manufactories, of pauperizing American labor an 
putting it ese a footing with the rly paid labor of Europe, 
they adopt this platform. Upon this proposition the Republican 
party takes issue. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR PROTECTION. 


The Republican party believes in such protection to the Amer- 
ican labor, whether on the farm, in the mine, workshop, or 
manufactory, as will insure him such fair and ample wages as 
will enable him to support his family with a eomtoetabis and 
happy home. 

Such wages as will enable him to put carpets upon his floors, 
books upon his shelves, pictures upon his walls, and furnish 
music to soothe himself and family as they rest from their labor, 
and to buoy their souls above the cares and drudgeries of life. 

Such wages as will enable him to clothe his children in at- 
tendance at the public schools that they may sit beside the chil- 
dren of the merchant or the lawyer without their raiment at- 
tracting attention. 

That will enable him to clothe his wife, that she may attend 
and worship at the church of her choice, and sit in the same pew 
with the wife of the doctor or the banker without observable con- 
trast or critical remarks as to the garments in which she is clad. 

Such wages that will enable him if his boy or girl be fired with 


the ambition to pursue any technical line of investigation, to 
enter a literary or learned eee or to eng in any pur- 
suit open to the ambitious American youth, to give his boy or 


girl the education and afford them the opportunities to tify 
their laudable desires, and to rise to worthy and 8 
hood and womanhood in the nation. 

The Republican party, Mr. Speaker, believes in such just and 
equitable legislation, so far as legislation is of effect, as will se- 
cure to the farmer, the laborer, the artisan, and mechanic com- 
fortable and happy homes, and as will guarantee his ability to 
afford his children an even-handed fair chance in the great race 
of life, with the children of any other personage in the land, 
and by this proposition the Republican party will stand or fall. 


The Columbian Exposition. 


SPEEOH 
HON. RICHARD H. OLARKHE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 4, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. I hope the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
BRECKINRIDGE] will so modify his amendment as to give per- 
mission to foreign exhibitors to fix upon their goods their home 
prices and the amount of duty upon them, instead of making it 
mandatory upon them. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They have that permission now. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama, I trust it will bə secured to them 
as a right. We desire, Mr. Chairman, to make the Chicago 
Fair a e f ß lesson to the il 85 of this countr „and there 
is no better field for its teachings than the practical results of 
the operation of the McKinley bill. If our people shall find at 
the Fair foreign-made goods in bond, which they can buy at for- 
eign prices upon paying the duty, they will clearly understand 
who pays that tax, the consumer or the importer. The work- 
man was assured by the framers of the bill that its underlying 
principle was his protection, by the imposition of a duty Pel 
equal to the difference between foreign and home wages. Upon 
that basis the American workman should receive, in his increased 
wages, the whole duty. Let him see at the Fair the real pro- 
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tection in dollars and cents, the difference between the prices 
realized by his employer and the foreign manufacturer of the 
same article. He will then know whether he is getting all heis 
entitled to upon the tomy of the bill, though he may still be 
unable to understand how it is that his employer takes millions 
to Scotland while he fights against a reduction of wages. 


MAPLE SUGAR, THE KEYSTONE OF THE M'KINLEY BILL, ORIGINALLY 
IGNORED BY IT. 

It is a curious fact that when the McKinley bill was passed by 
the House it was without the two provisions which subsequently 
became its leading features. 

Gentlemen then present will recollect the earnestness with 
which the able member from Vermont [Mr. STEWART], who, like 
his successor, had many friends on both sides of the House, pressed 
to have maple sugar included in the benefit of the sugar bounty, 
and how he was voted down by his own party under the leader- 
shipof Mr. McKinley. How that action was reversed was subse- 
8 told by one, now dead, who was nearer the great body of 

Republican farmers of the chen than any other member 
of his rer Tread from the speech of Senator Plumb, delivered 
in the United States Senate March 2,1891, upon his amendment 
relieving from tax distilled spirits used in the manufacture of 
sorghum sugar. He said: 


I am not so much 9 at the position of the Senator from Vermont 
IMr. MORRILL), one at I say lam going to say with great regret, as it is 


a matter 
anamendment giving 


kept on he woul 
. Presi 
whole machinery of the United 
8 


and the whole revolves around the bounty of 2 cents a pound on 
maple sugar, a system which has been called a national system was 
e a tender to a few people who own maple-s trees in the State of 


Vermont. That is the fact. Ido not wonder now that he does not want 
canpa Ido not wonder that he is opposed to Bie DAOIS who want 
sorghum sugar under the circumstances to make it a na industry in 
fact and produce all the sugar necessary to be by the people of the 
United States in competition with his sap-boilers in Vermont. 

The West and all that portion of the tyre interested in general projects 
have revolved around the minor interests of Vermont for years and will con- 
tinue to do so, I have no doubt. Therefore he interposes his opposition, hon- 
estly no doubt, just as he has advocated theinterests of small national banks 
in Vermont against the e of the United States, just as he has stuck by 
all things that concerned that little State, as he ought to do, of course, in 
which he has found concurrence on this side of the Chamber and the other 
to the detriment of the people of the United States. 

But, Mr. President, when it is proposed that something shall be done 
which interests the Re e of the West, which helps the great body of the 
agriculturists of the ted States, which is truly a national industry, the 
piai “sticks in the craw.” 

e Fin: 


by in- 


Mr. MORRILL. Mr. President, I am N Saxe alarmed at the prediction 
ot mi rer —.—— from Kansas that I am to be so soon overthrown, young as I 
am. 3 

So far as this question is concerned, I believe I have been an early and 
constant advocate of the uction of sugar from sorghum, and never have 
faltered in my support of it. I have stood by the distinguished chemist, 
ed “ now stationed at the station in New York, in relation to these exper- 


ents, 
The Senator from Kansas is a freelance. He doesnot, I presume, now wish 
to be associated with any party whatever, except by himself. ughter. 
u 


I do not propose self to re te upon him ch bed fag, Heed rtion o 
his Congressional bistory; I am willing to leave mine to the review of the 
world and of posterity. 


Mr. PLUMB. I want to repeat one t , that it may go into permanent his- 
tory; and that is, when the tariff bill of last year was under consideration 
Senators on this side of the Chamber were solicited, asa matter tothe 
onmaple 
e State of 


A unds], 
oor, that if that bounty on . continued he would 
be paired against the tariff bill. That 
the people of the United States on the sugar question. [La — 

Mr. Mo t from the 


Senate; but so far as my election was concerned, I wish to say that I never 
asked a man, even in Vermont, to vote for me: and — election was 
e ee as far as the Republican members of the lature were con- 


cerned. 
Mr. STEWART. Did I understand the Senator from Kansas to say that 
army * a proposition made by a Senator from Vermont to the effect he 
sta 
Mr. PLUMB. The Senator from Illinois has it in his pocket in writing. 
Mr. STEWART. Which Senator from Vermont? 8 
Mr. MORRILL. I know rave J of the kind. 
Mr. PLUMB. The Senator before me [Mr. MORRILL] was absent, but the 


bounty Ihave referred to got in upon the basis of nf ened favor to him, 
and it was kept in on the at of the Senator’s colleague Mr. raa K 
that he would vote tthe conference report. When put 


hands upon the pillars of the temple, of course they would have to come 
down, and Samson therefore was propitiated. 


RECIPROCITY, NOW THE CROWNING GLORY OF THE M'KINLEY BILL, ORIGI- 
NALLY SCORNED. 


It is well known that when the great man who haslately been 
thrown over by his party was pressing the Ways and Means 
Committee for a hearing upon his plan of so-called reciprocity, 
he met with very impatient consideration. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And, if the gentleman will paraon me, the 
Secretary never did get a hearing before the full committee. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Never, I believe. At any rate, 
he said of the bill, after it had left the House and was pending 
in the Senate, But there is not a section or a line in the entire 
bill that would open the market for another bushel of wheat or 
another barrel of pork.” 

The leading members of the Ways and Means Committee, in 
the closing hours of the debate upon the bill, did not veil their 
contempt of the scheme. 

I quote from Mr. McKinley: 


And, Mr. Chairman, that same condition has been true as to every 
ment of reciprocity we have ever had with any nation of the world. We 
have been beaten in every instance. From 1854 to 1866—twelve years of reci- 
proni with Canada—we bought of them twice as much as they bought of 
us. sigue A bad cent of their products came into the United States free 
of duty, while o; 42 per cent of ours went into Canada free of duty. Mr. 
Chairman, what these other countries want is a free and o market with 
the United States. What we want, if we ever have reciprocity, must be reci- 

rocity with equality, reciprocity that shall be fair, reciprocity that shall be 
fust, reciprocity that shall give us our share in the trade or arrangement 

t we make with the other nations of the world. 

It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that wherever we have tried reciprocity or 

low duties we have always been the loser. 


ouse [Mr. Hrer). 
on the 


Mr. DICKERSON. Was it not the fact that Mr. Blaine’s con- 
duct in that matter was denounced by the author of the McKinley 
bill as ‘‘intermeddling by the Executive Departments“ the re- 
mark being afterwards struck out of the RECORD—and was not the 
remark when it was made applauded here? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I do not recollectas to that. 

But our friend from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], who has since 
that time posed in Boston asa foster-parent of reciprocity, then 
also scorned the countries south of us as markets for the Ameri- 
can farmer, and declared Great Britain his only hope, and that 
but a temporary one. 


If a policy is adopted which destroys the home market and forces the 
American farmer into the markets of the world, when his vessels are laden 
with the products of his farm, to what ports on the inhabitable globe will he 
direct his course? Not to South America nor Asia nor Africa nor Austra- 
lasia nor the islands of the sea; for in all these there is practically no de- 
mand for our agricultural products, and there is no prospect that there ever 
will be, for these countries are abundantly supplied with agricultural labor- 
ers and surplus lands. Euro 


is the only country which does not feed its 
2 Poopo; and even there 
an 


ussia, Germany, Turkey, Roumania, Servia, 
ungary produce their own food supply and, excluding Germany, fur- 
nish a surplus for the European markets. 
Outside of Great Britain. therefore, there is practically no demand for our 
cultural products; and, with the rich fields of India open to her, it is not 
oe aoe to discern that the time is not far distant when even this demand 
cease. 


And, in like strain, Mr. Gear: 


We are to-day at the danger line of importation of wheat and corn from 
the great grain fields of the mtine Republic, the only country under the 
sun which has climatic conditions resembling our own closely, and whose 
productions to-day menace the wheat and corn grower of the Northwest. 


And Mr. La Follette, quoting from Mr. Dodge: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1890. 
SIR: I send 275 herewith, as uested, a statement of the distribution of 
our exports of wheat, both as n and fiour, for the last fiscal year, show- 
thatless than 22 per cent of all, or about 19,000,000 bushels, goes to Asi: 
ca, Australasia, North America, Central America, South America, 
rs 3 of the Boni in 8 3 “ 3 of the — Western 
prove o y excepted. y one of our p: W. fy, Pecans tates has 
us y a surplus sufficient to Supply world-renowned demand, for which 
every wheat-growing State in the on iscompeting with the most degraded 
labor of the world. 
The corn statement of exportation makes even a worse show in the 
world’s markets, which last year, with an unusually largeexportation, took 
less than 14 per cent of it. with Europe excluded, while Great Britain alone 


took 59 per cent of it. The accompanying statement gives only maize in 
2 ere was something over a million bushelsexported in the form of 
meal 


I send also a statement of the receipts of wheat (in grain and flour) in Great 
Britain for eighteen years, which shows where the largest portion of the 
wheat surplus of the world is marketed. 

Very respectfully. 


Hon. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 

House of Representatives. 

Now all that is changed. Stress of public opinion has forced 
the Republican party to adopt the rejected stone as the corner- 
stone, justas itcompelled its nomination of a Mills-bill supporter 
as its candidate for governor of Minnesota, and would ultimately 


J. R. DODGE, Statistician. 
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have forced, had he lived, Senator Plumb's nomination for Presi- | during the fifteen months ending Juno 30, 1891 and 1802, as dis- 
ve before quoted. 


dent. 

I read, as a fair sample of the extravagance and inaccuracy of 
Republican claims of the results of this miscalled reciprocity, a 
clipping from the New York Mail and Express of July 9, 1892: 


REPUBLICAN RECIPROCITY DID Ir. 


In 1891, d the ten months ending April 30 of that year, the exports of 
refined min: oil from the United States to Cuba amounted in value to $8,- 
reciprocity, during the co’ our 

ry am ted in value to $52,826. pee 


0%. 
In 1 under Republican 
85 such oil to that country amoun 
p Tais increase of 84821, oF 500 per cent, was caused by Republican reciproc- 


There are two errors in it: 

1. The reciprocity treaty with Cuba took effect September 1, 
1891, and not July 1. 

2. The figures are wholly wrong; the exports of refined min- 
eral oil to Cuba for the ten months ending April 30, 1891 and 
1892, respectively, were $44,031 and $86,446. The figures of the 
Mail Express are those for Puerto Rico, as to which we 
have an official statement, which I shall presently quote, that 
Republican reciprocity has produced no marked change in 


trade. 
RECIPROCITY A FRAUD AS TO THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
The latest statistics show that the framers of the McKinley bill 
were right in their original contempt for the scheme. 
I from the Summary statement of the imports and ex- 
rts of the United States for the twelve months ending June 30, 
1892.5 issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment: 
Of the countries with which we have reciprocity treaties Brazil and Cuba 
are the countries with which our trade shows marked Our ex- 


to these two countries since the treaties went into effect show a gratify- 
increase, but our imports from Brazil during that period have more 


the fifteen months ended March 31, 1891, our exports of domestic 
8 to Brazil amounted to $16,279,969, and during fifteen months 
m April 1, 1891 (the period when the 5 e that country 
went into effect), to June 30, 1892, our exports of domes products to that 
country amounted to $18,044,452, an increase of $1,764,483, or 10.84 per cent. 


Anal the detailed tables of the statement as to the exports 
of farm products to Brazil and Cuba during the periods covered 


by their respective treaties, we have the following results: 
Brazil, during fifteen months, ending June 30. 


8,579,910 | 7, 878, 788 


A decrease of $1,693,428 during the reciprocity period. 
Cuba, during ten months, ending June 30. 


181. 


An increase of $2,782,453. 
Compare with these the takings of the same products by Great 
Britain during the twelve months covered by the statement: 


535 | the people, by the 


An increase of $63,755,199. 

Certainly the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 9 was 
right in declaring Great Britain the valuable customer of the 
American farmer. 

Yet, the reciprocity treaties are made with agricultural coun- 
tries, the competitors of our farmer. They are nonmanufactur- 
ing, and hence the consumers of manufactured goods. Were 
the treaties made in the interest of our farmers or of our manu- 
facturers? The McKinley bill treats as an enemy Great Britain, 
which Duys from our farmers and competes with our manufac- 
turers, the interest of which is she assailed? 

But, considering the results generally, not from the stand- 
point of the farmer alone, upon the theory of Mr. McKinley, 
this reciprocity trade must inevitably t us in the end. 


Take the imports and exports of this country fromand to Brazil 


closed by the statement from w 


That is, before the reci 2 we paid Brazil 85.50 for 
81; after it, 88 for 81; a for increase of- $1,764,483 of our 
1 taken by her, we paid an increase of $56,836,205, or $32 

or 81. ; 
Cuba makes a better showing for ten months ending June 30. 


That is, we paid her before reciprocity $5 for $1; after, $4 for 
$1; and for the increase, $2 for $1. 
Even that is ruinous, according to Mr. McKinley, from whose 


speson I requote: ‘‘We have been beaten in every instance. 
om 1854 to 1866—twelve years of reciprocity with ada—we 
bought of them twice as much as they bought of us.” 

Beg Republican reciprocity” has done this in Brazil and 


Election of United States Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 
HON. H. HENRY POWERS,, 


OF VERMONT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 12, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. — pea 
on amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators s be 
elected by the people— 


Mr. POWERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems almost a waste of time to occupy the 
attention of the House after the vy exhaustive discussion that 
has been given to this question by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. TUCKER], who has this proposition in charge. The joint 
resolution proposed provides in general terms for the election of 
United States Senators by the people. 

It is a well-known fact, sir, thatin the convention which framed 
our Constitution there was a very considerable divergence of views 
res ing the manner and methods of making the selection, 

that the method finally adopted was the result of a compro- 
mise between the different warring factions over that question. 
It is not very 8 8 950 to a student of history that our fathers 
in the convention which framed the Constitution, as well as in 
the earlier convention which framed the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, found it somewhat difficult to harmonize their views. 

As is well known, both conventions were made up largely of 
men coming fromthe Old World, with different traditions and 
different opinions as to governmental policy, and for that reason, 
when they were confronted with the bald proposition that they 
were about framing a plan of government which should be of 
le, and for the people,” it would be 
difficult forthe Puritan in New land, the Cavalier in Vir- 
ginia, and the Quaker . to bring their minds to a 
common focal point whereby they could all act in perfect har- 
mony as to all of the provisions which should be incorporated 
into that fundamental law for the new nation. And so it came 
about that the views of one portion of the convention were adopted 
in one tof that instrument, and the views of those that dif- 
fered with them were adopted in another part. 

As aresult of this conflict of opinions we find in the organic 
instrumentitself two very singular propositions—singular in the 
sense that a le who were setting up the framework of gov- 
emnment for the people, to be carried on by the people themselves, 
should have adopted them. One of these any ities is that 
eee which makes the election of the President of the United 

tates not by a direct vote of the people, but through the inter- 
vention of a board of electors chosen in each State; a plan that 
now, byeverybody, is pronounced unsatisfactory; asort of anom- 
aly in the system of government; and while perhaps it may be 
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truthfully said that the board of electors have 
ular will at all times, still there is nothing in 


ted the pop- 
e instrument 
itself that compels them to do so. It is an incident and an ac- 


cident of the system rather than the result of any real merit 
which the system itself involves. 

And so, too, the election of Senators by the State tures 
is another anomaly in that instrument to be found in the Consti- 
tution of a people who were professing a desire for the enact- 
ment of an Bie cena which should plainly reflect the 8 
will. So agr ESA ter top! pee comes to us now, hasthe time 
come when that anomaly, thrust ae the system itself, or these 
two anomalies, if you please, may be safely eliminated from our 


constitutional law? 
It seems to me, sir, that both can be eliminated with perfect 
safety. Iam well aware, sir, that the question as to the election 


of Senators by the Legislatures of the States has occasioned no 
complaint in the older States of the Union. In myown State, as 
I think every member on the floor of this House concede, our 
Legislature has always discharged that trust with admirable 
fidelity to the popular will, and has sent to the Senate of the 
United States men who have stood there as the peers of any in 
that body. But I should state in justice to my own people that 
we have a peculiar clause in the constitution of Vermont which 
rhaps explains how this result has been obtained, and why we 
ave always stood so high in the national councils at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

There is a provision in the State constitution which reads that 
the Legislature of the State shall be composed of the men most 
noted for their wisdom and virtue.” So that as you will observe, 
Mr. Speaker, our Legislature, by constitutional requirement, is 
made up of the best possible material that can be found in the 
State; and that doubtless accounts for the fact that our Senators 
have always stood so high. I am not aware that any of our sis- 
ter States are blessed with any such sa provision in their 
constitutions. So that in the discussion of question I come 
to-day, not from any consciousness of shortcomings in my own 
State in this respect, but persuaded that in the other and less- 
favored States, perhaps, evils may have presented themselves that 
demand correction. 

Now then the very composition of the State Legislature, as it 
seems to me, renders ita tribunal less likely to reflect the popu- 
lar will than a plan by which this election of Senators could 
be made by a direct vote of the -poopie The State Legislature 
is ordinarily, or often times at events, brought ether by 
the stress of local questions. The fact that a Senatorial election 
is pending before it isof little 2 ordinarily. But many 
members of the Legislature are elected to charter a railroad com- 
pany, or a banking institution, or discharge some other function 
of local interest, and the Senatorial question is practically lost 
sight of. So that the Legislature may not, and in many cases 
likely does not, reflect the popular wish on this question. $ 

Now, we have had in our experience asa nation several in- 
stances in which Senators have actually been chosen by the pop- 
ular vote, although elected by the 5 themselves, and 
the working of the system has been manifest. Take for in- 
stance the great debate between Stephen A. Douglas and Abra- 
ham Lincoln in IIlinois, in 1858, probably the most noted politi- 
cal discussion which has occurred in a century. In that elec- 
tion, although Mr. Douglas triumphed, it is a well-known his- 
torical fact that Mr. Lincoln carried a substantial majority of 
the popular vote with him. 

So that if the question had been submitted to a direct vote of 
the people, Mr. coln would have been the Senator instead of 
Mr. Douglas. That incident illustrates the fact that although 
men do come before the people, and the Legislature is presumed 
to be elected in their interest or against them, nevertheless you 
can not get so accurately an expression of the popular wish as 
you can if you submit this question directly to the people. 

Again, the composition of the State Legislature is such in 
many cases that its vote comes far short of reflecting the will of 
the people behind it. 

Take the State of Vermont as an example. The senate is 
chosen by the voters of the counties. It has thirty members in 
all. We have fourteen counties and each county is entitled toa 
senator. The remaining sixteen senators are apportioned to the 
counties in proportion to their population. Thus sixteen-thirti- 
eths of our senate is representative of the propie and fourteen- 
thirtieths is 5 of a municipal y. 

The house of representatives is e ee of 243 members, 
each town ha one representative and no more. Thus a town 
having 25 voters has the same voice in the election of a Senator 
as a town having 2,500 voters, thereby giving the popular choice 
of the small town one hundred times as much weight as the pop- 
ular choice of the large town. 

Of the two hundred and forty-three towns, forty-three can be 

named that contain a substantial majority of the voters in the 


whole State, ss i this majority has only 43 votes in the choice 
of a Senator, while the minority of voters has 200 of the possible 
273 1 that the Legislature in joint assembly can cast for a 
Senator. 

Is this consistent with our claim that our Government is of 
the people and by the ple”? Other States may not have 
such pronounced travesties upon the doctrine of popular gov- 
ernment, but all of them doubtless have features in the com- 
position of their Legislature that remove the choice of the Sen- 
ators far away from the suffrage of the people themselves, 

_ Now, under the 3 system it is not surprising that fraud 
in the election of Senators is possible and, if public rumor is to 
be credited, probable. 

It is easy to believe that a small numberof men may be brought 
within the charm of money, but the whole people of a State can 
not. A political nominating convention may be bought, but its 
candidate can not buy the people behind the convention when 
they act at the polls. So, if under the present system money 
or other base consideration has been effective in shaping Sen- 
atorial elections, it is confidently believed that the proposed 
amendment will cure the evil; 

I quite agree with gentlemen who urge that the Constitution 
isnot to be upon slight occasion. Indeed, the suggestion 
constrained me for some time to hesitate respecting the proposed 
change. But further reflection has made the desirability of the 
change clear to my mind, if all propersafeguards can be thrown 
around the new method. A large number of joint resolutions 
upon this subject were before your committee, and finally, in or- 
der to get the subject before the House, this resolution was re- 
ported and is now before us for consideration. 

This resolution, like the others in general term, provides that 
the election of Senators shall be made by the people on a popular 
vote. Two amendments to the resolution are pronbeed, Deth of 
which, in my judgment, should be adopted. 

The first amendment proyides that in the election of Senators 
the whole people of the State shall participate. 

In other words, the State shall not create an election district 
for each Senator. In the theory of our plan of government, 
Senators are representatives of the States as poli entities. 
Each Senator, therefore, should be chosen by the State as a 
whole, acting by the people of the State as a whole. Without 
this amendment it would ible, by an adroit ‘‘ gerryman- 
der,” to elect a Senator in defiance of the popular will. 

The other amendment retains in Co: a reserved power 
over the times and manner of choosing Senators, precisely as it 
now has under the present system. 

This amendment occasions some anxiety on the other side of 
the House, which, I think, is entirely ounded. wer 
of ultimate control has existed in Congress since the foundation 
of the Constitution in 1787, and-I can now only one in- 
stance of its exercise. In 1866 Congress provided a date and the 
manner of voting that should be followed by the State Legisla- 
tures in choosing Senators. It established merely a rule of uni- 
formity in method, but did not attempt, and never will attempt, 
to dictate the choice of Senators to the voters empowered to 
make such choice. 

The qualifications of the electors are those of the electors of 
the House of Representatives in each State. Whoever may, by 
State law, vote for members of the lower house of the State 
Legislature, can vote for Senators. If you can trust the choice 
of your local Legislature to the voters in your State having such 

ualifications and exercising the franchise under such re 
tions as your laws prescribe, what fear have you of those voters 
when your Senators are to be chosen? 

I have no idea whatever that Congress will ever have occasion 
to exercise any supervisory control over the election of Senators. 
It is conceivable, though hardly possible, that a State might de- 
cline tokeep a representative in the Senate. If so, there should 
be a reserved power to compel such representation. Indeed 
every legislative body should have the power to preserve its ex- 
istence as a body representing the people themselves in the en- 
actment of law. And a fortiori under our m of dual govern- 
ment, should the National Legislature, constituted, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, of the representatives of States, having in 
most matters an equal voice and in many things a more potent 
voice in the conductof public affairs than the House, which theo- 
retically represents the people in the States as contradistin- 
guished from the States themselves, have a reserved right to 
preserve the autonomy of our governmental system; and above 
and beyond all things else, the power to preserve to the General 
Government, representing all the people of all the States, its 
sein PAY functions as a nation, and to the several States, or the 
peop K therein, all the reserved power accorded them by the Con- 

tution. 

There are national rights and there are State rights, differing 
as the stars do in glory, but each well defined and, within its 
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Between the 
two there is no ground for conflict, and among patriotic men 
there should be no ground for jealousy. Asa nation we are one 


constitutional scope, supreme and omnipotent. 


le—homogeneous in our purposes, in our aspirations, and 
our destiny. The National 8 is the representative 
body of the whole N in the nation charged with the high 
duty of accomplishing the greatest attainable good for the peo- 
ple of the nation as a whole rather than of sections of the people 
as a part of the whole. The National Legislature, therefore, 
can not be shorn of its power to preserve its delegated functions 
and exercise its constitutional right to exist in manner and form 
as the organic law has prescribed. 

On the other hand, while as a whole we are one in the family 
of nations, we are many as separate States, and among ourselves 
each State has an independent existence. Each is sovereign in 
itself and independent, within constitutional law, of every other 
and of the General Government itself. The National Govern- 
ment has no more power to trench upon the reserved rights of 
the States than the States have to invade the delegated power 
of the nation. The States are the stars in a constellation. The 
nation is a constellation in a firmament, and both can be held in 
their 8 orbit only by the e accord of a patriotic 
people. I repeat the proposition. This power in Congress to 
3 by law the constitution of the Senate as a branch of the 

ederal Legislature within and so far only as the Constitution 
has delegated it, should be retained, not because I ever expect 
it to be exercised, but because it is one of the safeguards estab- 
lished by the fathers and sanctioned by a 3 of approval. 

The mere fact that it exists makes it certain that the occasion 
for its exercise will never arise. I fondly hope that in the 
future, as in the past, it may be classed, as wassaid by Canning 
of the much-debated right of Parliament to tax the colonies of 
England, as a power that must be held to exist, but one thatought 
never to be exercised. 

A minority of your committee, while concurring in the propo- 
sition that Senators should be chosen by popular vote, are, how- 
ever, of opinion that the change in method should be left to the 
option of the States. 

This feature of local option in the enactment of any law isa 
dangerous one in theory and is an unsatisfactory one in practice. 
If the proposed change is wise anywhere, it is everywhere. We 
are legislating for the whole country and ought to attempt no 
legislation that a ne a coating of sugar to make it palatable 
to the people. Uniformity in our election methods is of the ut- 
most importance in popular government. The evils under our 
present system of electing Senators by the Legislature exist, if 
at all, only in a few States. If the system is suffered to continue 
in one-fourth of the States while it is changed in the other three- 
fourths, one-fourth of the Senate may be chosen by questionable 
methods as under the present system. 

The local-option feature is illogical and unwise. If evils exist 
under the present system, then cut it up by the roots and ordain 
one that will make such evils impossible, or at least reduce them 
to the minimum of danger. 


The World’s Fair. 
SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT E. DOAN, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, July 16, 1892. 

The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the oor votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations for s ex- 
penses of the Government for the tiscal year ending June 30, 1 and for 
Other purposes— 

Mr. DOAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the limited time allowed me in this dis- 
cussion, I desire to call the attention of the committee to the fol- 
lowing report of the President of the United States made to the 
Senate and House of Representatives February 24, 1892: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


n, 

me under section 16 of the act of 
bit to be made by the Executive 
tion, the Fish Commission, the N. and the report of the 

Board of Lady Managers provided for by section 6 of the actreferred to. 
The information furnished by these re as to the progress of the work 
is not satisfactory but highly gra The plan and adopted, 
and the site and buildings selected and now being erected, are y commen- 


surate with the national and international character of the enterprise con- 

templated by the legislation of Congress. The a Oren, 3 

compia with the condition of the law that es should be povon; 

the Government Commission reports that “the os and buildings will 

be the most extensive, adequate, and ornate ever oted to such oplees 
e opinion 


ugura 

It will be noticed from the reports that it was first proposed by the local 

ask of Congress a loan of $5,000,000, to be repaid from receipts, 
and that the National ion approve suggestion. Subsequen 
the Illinois Exposition Corporation reconsidered its action and determin: 
to ask a subscription of $5,000,000. The ee, report of the National 
Commission seems to approve this amended 32 I have not my- 
self that detailed information as to the necessities of the 9 
which would enable me to form an independent judgment ot the additional 


formation before final action. 

The Exposition, notwithstanding the limitations which the act contains, 
is an enterprise to which the United States is so far committed that Con- 
gress ought not, I think, to withhold just and reasonable further support, if 
the local corporation consents to prope conditions. 

Liberality on the of the Uni States is due to the foreign nations 
that have responded in a friendly way to the invitation of this Government 
to participate in the tion, and will, I am meet the approval of 
our people. The Exposition will be one of the most illustrious incidents in 
our civic history. 

BENJ. HARRISON. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 24, 1892. 

By this report it will be seen that the Illinois corporation of 
the 3 eee A ae pei akg atin 

rovisions of the law o ngress p a at 
Fhile the citizens of Chicago have raised $10,000,000, as con- 
templated by the act of 1890, the local board and the National 
Commission are of the opinion that from 85, 000, 000 to $8,000,000 
more will be required to prepare the Exposition for a complete 
and successful inauguration. 

Now, I am told bz gontomon upon this floor that notwithstand- 
ing the National Commission accepted the terms and conditions 
under the Illinois corporation, and thereby nationalizing the 
Exposition, this Congress is under no obligations to vote the 
necessary appropriations recommended by its own Commission 
to make a complete and successful inauguration of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

No reason is or can be assigned by the honorable gentlemen 
for such a course, save the law of April 25, 1890, providing for 
an appropriation of $1,500,000 on the part of the Government, 
and that the United States should not be liable for any debt con- 
tracted on behalf of the Exposition beyond that amount. 

If there were no equities in the case, if the National Commis- 
sion had not sanctioned and enco ed the enlarging of the 
grounds and buildings so that they should be the most exten- 
sive, commodious, and ornate ever dedicated in the history of 
the world, there might be some foundation for such a conclu- 
sion, but even then an unpatriotic one. But when the United 
States Government, through its legally authorized Commission 
sanctioned the mammoth preparations for what is believed will 
be the largest and most interesting exposition known in history, 
and saw the Illinois corporation going on day after day, week 
after week, expending millions of dollars in preparing the 
grounds, erecting suitable buildings commensurate for the 
world’s exhibits on the faith of the nation’s honor, in all equity 
and good conscience the national Congress would be bound to 
make the n and needed appropriations. 

As Representatives of the Fifty-second Congress how stands 
the case? 

Do the people of the United States object? Is there amember 
of this House that has received a protest against giving the nec- 
essary financial aid on behalf of the Government? 

I have heard of none. The honor and dignity of the nation is 
at stake, and no patriotic American wants his country to appear 
at a disadvantage in the eyes of the world. 

Should we vote the $5,000,000 asked for? If so, on what au- 
thority shall it be done? The President of the United States 
says, in his report I have just read: 

The 
ua ever wor ting te, intone which oot ines 
ought not 
local co 
United 


EA: will I am sure meet the — pad bg of our 
one of the most illustrious inciden 

This is the language of President Harrison. He says the 
United States is committed to this enterprise.“ So it is. Liber- 
ality is due to the foreign nations that have responded to the in- 
vitation of this Government, and the President has that un- 
bounded faith in the patriotism and liberality of the people that 
such an appropriation will meet their entire approbation. 

My friend from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] said it would not 
bec ed here 8 that this is anything but a private 
enterprise.” I wish simply in reply to that remark to say that 
if there is aRepresentative here who desires to be bound A the 
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will of his constituents, who feels that he ought to represent 
truthfully the people behind him—whose Representative he 
should be, then every Representative in this Congress is in 
honor and duty bound to stand by and sustain America’s great 
Exposition which we are to have next year. . 

As evidence of this fact I desire to read that part of the plat- 
forms relating to the Columbian Exposition as adopted by the Re- 

ublican and Democratic parties in national convention assem- 


led in June last: 

REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

The Columbian Exposition is a great national undertaking, and Co: 
should promptly enact such reasonable legislation in aid thereof as 
sure the disc of the expense and obligations incident thereto and the 
Anaa of results commensurate with the dignity and progress of the 
nation. 


in- 


DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Recognizing that the World's Columbian Exposition is a national under- 
of vast importance, in which the General Government has invoked 
wers of the world, and a; jating the accept- 
tations so extended and the broadened liberal ef- 


we are of the opinion that Co should make such n 
provision as shall (eto tl national honor and 
public faith. 


You will mark that the platforms of these two great national 
parties, in convention assembled, in voicing the sentiments of 
10,000,000 sovereigns, do not say, simply, that we may make such 
an appropriation, but that Congress should make such additional 
appropriations as shall give this celebration the dignity and 
standing that our nation should command. In the lan e of 
the Democratic resolution, Congress should make such neces- 
sary financial provision as shall be requisite to the maintenance 
of the national honor and public faith.” 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I wish to say to the gentleman that I do 
not view this question from a partisan standpoint, and that 
neither the Democratic, the Republican, nor any other party has 
the right to interfere with the performance of my sworn duty ás 
a Congressman, è A 

Mr. DOAN. Ido not question the sincereity of the gentle- 
man’s individual opinion, but the gentleman stated that no one 
would claim that the World’s Columbian Exposition was any- 
thing more than a private affair. That is a very broad state- 
ment of the case and involves more than my friend’s individual 
opinion. 

1 have quoted from the platforms of the two dominant parties 
to show that these parties, 5 the 10,000,000 votes of 
this nation, solemnly declared in convention assembled that, 
‘tt Recognizing that the World's Columbian Exposition is a na- 
tional undertaking of vast importance, in which the Government 
has invoked the coöperation of all the powers of the world,” taus 
showing that the Expositionislargely more than a private enter- 
prise,” a great national Exposition fostered and sustained by the 
grandest, the freest, and the richest Government on the earth 
to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, every consideration of right, of business enter- 
prise, of judgment demands that the United States should make 
this 5 of the growth and development of four hundred 
years of heart and conscience and brain, of four hundred years of 
material prosperity, of four hundred Jons of a higher, purer, 
and grander civilization than the world has ever seen, worthy 
of our people and civilization; worthy of our power and resources; 
worthy of our commercial standing at home and abroad; worthy 
of our triumphsand achievements in the arts andsciences; worthy 
the great nation we are. 

This Government, zealous of the rights of the people, insti- 
tuted for the people, has never hesitated to lend its aid to build 
upand strengthen the Government, to extend its supremacy upon 
the high seas, to protect every American wherever the Stars 
and Stripes float in all the marts of the world. With a heart 
dipped in sympathy, the American le have ever found am- 
ple power under the Constitution, which is the expressed will of 
the people, to beautify and adorn the nation, to meet every de- 
mand of humanity. 1. the hand of God is laid heavy upon one 

rtion of our people; if famine and floods and earthquakes and 

eadly fevers come, as come they have, no 8 by 10 constitutional 
lawyer has stood in the ee! to provonpshis nation, organized and 
maintained on the principle of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and having due regard for the general welfare, to pre- 
vent the people from contributing from the bounty of their own 
Government to alleviate suffering humanity whereverand how- 
ever found. 

Here at this capital, upon the bank of the Potomac, this Gov- 
ernment has erected a monument 555 feet high—a white shatt 
piercing almost the clouds—the tallest in the world. It toils 
not, neither does it spin.” It may be a thing of beauty” and 
a joy forever;” but aside from an object lesson to the youth of 
our country, inspiring them with a deeper, burning love for the 
old flag and the grand nation it represents, it has no practical 
utility whatever. I want to say tomy Democratic friends of this 
House, that James K. Polk in 1848, as President of the United 


States, laid the foundation stone of that magnificent monument. 
I want to say, thatunder Democratic and Republican Adminis- 
trations alike, constitutional power has been found whereby 
$1,500,000 of the people’s money has been expended in the erec- 
tion of that white shaft. : 

In 1848 we were just coming out of the Mexican war. The 
national wealth was less than $22,000,000,000; the population 
of the whole country was less than 30,000,000. To-day as a nation 
we have an actual accumulated wealth of over $60,000,000,000; a 
population of 65,000,000 of peoe. We as a people do one-third 
of the manufacturing of the world, one-fourth of the mining, 
one-fifth of the farming, and we ss one-sixth of the world’s 
accumulated wealth. And yet with all these advantages and the 
acknowledged position and standing of this nation among the 
nations of the world, we hesitate, we falter, we doubt, we refuse 
the reasonable and 8 appropriation on the part of the 
Government to make the Exposition commensurate to the de- 
mands of the occasion, the requirements of the hour. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the extent of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position I desire to say this, in addition to what I have already 
said, by way of comparison: That atthe exposition in Paris there 
were inclosed 3134 acres; at the Centennial Exposition at Phil- 
adelphia there were 3514 acres inclosed, while at Chicago there 
are 633 acres. The area occupied by buildings at Paris em- 
braced 754 acres, the Centennial 70 acres, but at Chicago the 
buildings cover 142} acres. It will thus be seen that the acres 
of inclosure at Chicago is within 3 acres in area equal to that 
of the Paris and Centennial Exposition combined, showing the 
magnitude of the proposed International Exposition. 

Besides, Mr. Chairman, if we can not rise above the dignity 
of selfish stupidity—if our love of country is so low and our self- 
respect so sordid and debased that we can not take a higher in- 
spiration of this great Exposition than that of a money-making 
institution—then and in that view alone it addresses the pocket 
with an irresistible force. 

The lowest estimate yet made as to the amount of money that 
will come into this country within the next twenty months is 
$300,000,000. This vast sum of money will be left here to add to 
our volume of currency--to enrich the people of the United 
States—to go into the channels of trade, so much to the life- 
blood of the commercial world. On this selfish puerile basis 
alone, the $5,000,000 should be granted to the World’s Exposi- 
tion by the Government. It is a money-making operation, pour- 
ing the millions of Euro gold into the laps of the American 
people, instead of spending it abroad. 

hat shadows we are and what shadows we pursue! I was 
surprised at my friend from the great State of New York [Mr. 
LTTTLE] when he talked the other day as though the Exposition 
was a Chicago Fair (an 8 by 10 show, the ordinary size of any in- 
stitution in the eyes of a New Yorker outside of his State), and 
that he pro to hold the people of Chicago to the original 
proposal, that he would hold them to that bond—to the pound 
of fiesh—no more, no less. Does the Government want to be 
placed in that attitude towards a part of her own citizens? Is 
that the spirit of the nineteenth century? Do we want to play 
the part of Shylock? Shall we adhere strictly to the letter of 
the bond, unalterable? Does not every sense of honor forbid it? 
And, Mr. Chairman, if I remember the history of Shylock, if 
the record is correct, Shylock was not so much in favor of ac- 
5 ting the terms of his bond after he heard the law as he was 

ore. 

Every consideration of right, of business enterprise, of sound 
W requires that the United States should make this Co- 

umbian Exposition a grand success and worthy of a grand 
nation. Such exhibitions are great levelers; they level up, not 
down. The fruits of the civilization of all nations will be here. 
We will mingle together. We will form closer commercial re- 
eh with each other. We will extend the hand of fellowship 
to all. 

What an object lesson will be presented! The civilization of 
the world under one tent! What a combination for good will 
be presented, of heart, of conscience, and of brain, all contem- 
plating the marvelous growth of this nation under God. The 
freedom of our people, our churches and schools, our vast and 
varied resources, the hospitality of the nation, the open hand of 
charity, all these must give the nations pus. It will prove 
the open door to a material prosperity such as the world has 
nover seen before—to a more glorious civilization. It will has- 
ten the day of universal peace throughout the world, whsn na- 
tions “shull learn war no more;“ when the brotherhood of man 
will bə a reality, and we shall all feel in truth and in fact the 
sympathetic throbbing of one family heart, of one great broth- 
erhood. Yes, when the priestand the Levite, going about their 
Master's business, shall have ample time to care for the Samar- 
itan, bind up his wounds, and give him the right hand of fellow- 
ship; when one touch of nature, electrified by God's holy fire, 
‘shall make kindred of us all.” 
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Rural Free Delivery. 
SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD H. CLARKE, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 31, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the postal appropriation bill— 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama said; 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is easy for a member from his seat to ex- 
patiate upon the great benefits that will result to his rural constit- 
uents from the free delivery and collection of mails at the door 
of every farmhouse in the country; but there is no one familiar 
with the thinly populated portions of this country who does not 
know that that will be impracticable for the next hundred 
en and that any ap at this time for free delivery to every 

armhouse is simp. at of the demagogue crying out for re- 
nomination and tion. . 

Every member who advances any 8 ought to feel 
bound to suggest to this House and to the Post-Office Committee 
some feasible method of increasing the facilities for delivering 
and collecting mails in the country districts as distinguished 
from the villages and towns. In my judgment the only bill 
which presents an practicable in this direction is one in- 
troduced by myself, and which I regret seems not to have en- 
gaged. the attention of the Committee on the Post-Office and 

‘ost-Roads, to which it was referred. In the short time given 
me now, I will state briefly some of the features of the bill. It 
provides that the Postmaster-General shall be authorized to es- 
tablish between post-offices upon or near the line of each star 
route suitable boxes for the reception of mail for forwarding, 
and also provides that such boxes shall be established in such 
number and atsuch points as will,in his judgment, best facilitate 
the prompt collection, forwarding, and delivery of mails through- 
out the country outside towns. 

I think it will be conceded that the people who really have most 
need of increased facilities are those who live outside the 
cities and towns. In the towns the present facilities are gen- 
erally quite sufficient. ` 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit an in- 
terruption? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is it not a fact that in the large cities 
where we have the free- delivery system the post-office gets along 
with less clerks, because the delivery men take the mail as it comes 
in bulk and select the portions of it intended for their respective 
routes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary 
for the gentleman to interrupt me with a suggestion of that 
kind. Iam not attacking the free-mail delivery in cities and 
towns, but I insist that the time is at hand when any further ex- 
tension of the free-delivery system should be made, if practica- 
ble, in the country districts outside the cities and towns. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. We have no disagreement, then, 
upon the proposition which I have stated. 

Mr.C E of Alabama. I have not time to yield further 
tothe gentleman. Now, Mr. Chairman, itis not for the wantof 
funds that the committee in charge of this bill fails to propose 
an experiment in this direction. et nee to increase the 
appropriation for the free delivery of mails $350,000 over last 

ear’s appropriation. How is thatincrease to be used? It is to 
he devoted toincreasing facilities in cities and towns. Why can 
it not be used in some practicable manner for the extension of 
mail facilities in the country districts? Take, for instance, the 
star route in my own Congressional district 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If we increase the facilities in towns and 
cities with that money what money will we have for extending 
the facilities in the rural districts? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Why, this bill = s to add 
$350,000 to the amount appropriated last year for free delivery, 
and I say that instead of using it to increase facilities in towns 
and cities, it should beapplied to the betterment of service upon 
the star routes. The committee should not say they have no 
money to experiment in that direction, because this money 

ight be med toe that purpose. 

t, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, any one who suggests an exten- 
sion of the mail service in the country districts ought to show 
some practicable and feasible manner of making that extension. 
Take, for instance, the star routes in my own districts. The 


post-offices are 10 miles apart. The country is fairly well popu- 


lated. Within the 10 miles will be found, 3 a dozen 
houses close along the line on which the mail is carried. Then 
there are other residences which are not directly on the line. 
The roads in winter are ey a ene oe There are people 
living along the line within a few hundred yards of where the 

il passes—who have to trudge for5 miles through the mud to 
the nearest post-office, either to mail a letter or to receive a let- 
ter or newspaper. Why should there not be placed along the 
line of that route boxes into which letters and papers could be 
put, to be taken out by the mail carrier, and by him delivered 
at the next office which he reaches along the of his route, 
just such a box as we find upon almost every street corner in 
this city? Why should there not be put along the line of that 
route other boxes, such as are scattered through the cities of 
the country for the reception of newspapers and packages? Why 
should not the mail matter of any one who uses either of the ter- 
minal post-offices of the route bə placed, at his request, by the 
mail carrier in such boxes? 

Mr. LIVINGSTONE. Would the gentleman object to increas- 
ing our mail facilities by providing tri-weekly mails at all the 
post-offices in the rural sections? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. That is a subject I have not con- 
sidered. Iam not prepared todiscussit. Ihave very little time; 
and if the gentleman will excuse me, I will confine myself to the 
subject I am discussing—that is, the extension of the free-deliv- 
ory system, so as to give better mail facilities on the star-route 


08. 
Under existing regulations, any man living along the line or 
route, or near it, can put up his own box and can instruct the 
postmaster at the office at which his mail is received to deliver 
it to the carrier to be put by him into that box? But he must 
arrange with the carrier as to compensation; he must himself 
pay the carrier for the trouble which he takes. Why can not 
the Government give the services of the carrier free for this 
purpose, just as it gives to every man in a city the services of the 
catrier who brings him his letters and papers? 

Will you say that whenever the letters and papers of half a 
dozen men are put intoone of these large boxes, and a key fur- 
nished each of them, an opportunity is given for one to overhaul 
the mail of another; that the privacy of the mail is to some 
extent violated, and its safety diminished? Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, this ar ment will not be made unless the man whose 
mail matter is thus di of requests it; and if such request 
is made, wy should the Government object? If these men join 
together and say, We are willing each to trust the other, we 
are willing to havea boxin common in which our mail can be put 
and to which each of us shall have access at all times, and each 
one of us is willing to ian Beg the honesty of the other as to the 
mail deposited there,“ what ground of objection should there be 
on the part of the Government? It does not object to several 
parties using the same lock-box in an office. 

What would be the additional cost of giving these mail facili- 
ties? Additional income would be received from the persons 
paying for their own boxes. The cost will be slight if the Gov- 
ernment furnishes the box. I do not say that one should be 
placed wherever application is made for it. Under the bill to 
which I have referred authority is given to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to put these boxes only atsuch places as he may find conye- 
nient. You should not say that the requirements of the case can 
be better met by establishing more offices. Take such a 
line as that to which I have referred. The offices are small; 
their receipts are meager. Ifyou establish another post-office 
between two alread e yon reduce the compensation still 
further, ána yoy e away the inducement for reputable, care- 
ful men to take the offices, whereas when you estab. these ad- 
ditional boxes you do not diminish 1 cent the receipts of the of- 
fices. 

It is true that the mail-carrier has hisresponsibility increased. 
If you will examine the bill you will find it provides that the 
Postmaster-General may make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to secure personal fitness and efficiency of the 
carriers employed by the contractors. This does not give the 
Postmaster-General authority to appoint the carriers himself, 
but only to establish rules and regulations to insure their per- 
sonal fitness and efficiency. 

Whatever may be the defects of the bill to which I have re- 
ferred, I insist thatitsuggests to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads and to this House a policy which is practical 
and feasible, and which can be followed up so as to give better 
mail facilities to the people. . 

Mr. CALDWELL. Then I hope my friend will vote for an 
5 $100,000 or $200,000 to test this system which he 

vocates. 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Not only will I do so, but I pro- 
pose to offer to this bill an amendment providing that the ex- 
cess of the $350,000 shall be devoted to that purpose. 
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Mr. CALDWELL. Oh, no; because that is not sufficient to 
provide for the natural growth of the service in the country. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I think the facilities already en- 
joyed by cities and towns will be sufficient until we can give 
some advan of the same kind to the rural districts. 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question relating to the third section of this bill. 
Will he give me two or three minutes more for that purpose? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I refer to that section of the bill 
which reduces the compensation of the land-grant railroads for 
carrying the mails. I desire to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee on what ground the committee have based their action in 
recommending the reduction from 80 per cent to 50 per cent, 
embodied in that section? Is it upon the ground that these 
roads now receive unreasonably high compensation for the serv- 
ice rendered? ~ ; 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Well, I will state to 
the gentleman that the land-grant railroads have received cər- 
tain grants of land from the Government of the United States 
on certain conditions. They received these lands upon condi- 
tions which varied in many instances. Now, it is well under- 
stood that the Government of the United States is pa g to the 
land-grant roads, the very-same railroads that wil affected 
by this reduction of compensation, compensation at the rate of 
50 per cent for the transportation of army supplies and other 
Government 1 7 

Mr. BING Permit me to say only army supplies. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Only army supplies? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is all. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I understand not. It 
provides also for the transportation of troops or munitions of 
war or rty— 

Mr. GHAM. That is army property—troops and army 
supplies, munitions of war. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Then the point is 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman will understand that these 
roads are not required to transport post-office supplies or Gov- 
ernment supplies or other kinds than those specifically men- 
tioned in the charters. 


carry the troops and property of the United States free from 


trying to get just that in- 

formation from the gentleman from North Carolina. I ask him, 

as the chairman of the committee, if this compensation is to be 

reduced because the pay received by the roads under existing 

law is ed as unreasonably large for the service rendered? 

Mr. HENDERSON of NorthCarolina. Well, the ideais, I take 
it—— 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama (continuing). If not I am going to 
ut another question to the committee, and perhaps I had best put 
th open now. If that is not the d is this recommen- 
dation on the proposition that the Government should be 
reimbursed by these respective roads in the value of the lands 
granted to them, and, if so, has the committee made any investiga- 
tion for the purpose of . the value of the lands granted 
to the respective roads, how far the Government has been reim- 
bursed therefor under the existing rate of 80 per cent, which has 
been paid for about thirteen years, I believe, and also how much 
is still due from each of these roads for lands received? I wish 
to act intelligently upon the question presented, and I think we 
are entitled to the information. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is it. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
if the committee will indulge me for a few moments, I will state 
that the land-grant were of four kinds, as regards the 
transportation of troops and property of the United States. There 
is one class of roads burdened with no obligations or conditions; 
of course Congress can not require them to make any deductions 
for transportation of Government property or mails. There is 
another of roads, called the free which areobliged 
to render such Governmentservice free of charge. There is an- 
other class of roads which is subject to such regulations as may 
be imposed by Congress respecting the charges to be paid for 
the transportation of Government property. I suppose that is 


the class of roads to which the gentleman from Alabama alludes. 
There is a fourth class of roads held by the Supreme Court to be 
entitled toreasonable compensation as fixed by Congress, known 
as the 50 per cent roads. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. The point I wish to get at is this: 
Assuming that Congress has the right to fix the rates at which 
these roads shall carry Government property, that it may fix 
that rate at 25 per cent of the charges to the general public, I 
wish to know on what basis the committee reaches its recom- 
mendation of 50 per cent, whether it is because the roads are 
getting too much or whether it is because they are to reimburse 
the Government for the land. If he will allow me, I wish to go 
still further and get from the committee the statement showing 
what each particular road has received, how much has been 
paid back to the Government, and its present indebtedness to 
the Government. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman from Alabama desires to 
know, as I do, by what method this limitation of 80 per cent has 
been reduced to exactly 50 per cent. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What was the wisdom, in the minds of the 
committee, that determined this cut from 80 to 50 per cent? Is 

at right? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. The proposed reduction must rest 
upon one of two grounds, either that the 80 per cent now re- 
ceived by these roads is excessive compensation for the service 
they render, or that by reason of the land grants to them they 
are the debtors of the Government and should reimburse it. I 
am trying to ascertain on which basis the recommendation is 
founded. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Well, I will state to 
the gentleman that these very same roads are now required to 
carry Government troops and ee for 50 per cent. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That does not answer the question. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I will answer it as I 
go along; I want you to understand that; but it is upon the 
ground that 50 per cent is a reasonable charge. 

I say it has been held that the Goverament can fix 50 per cent 
as the rate. Why, this very House at this session passed a bill, 
which the Senate agreed to, that troops and other Government 
property should be transported over land-grant railroads at 50 
per cent. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I am not contending that we have 
not the authority to make the reduction, nor that it ought not 
to be made, but I wish to get at the basis for the pro ac- 
tion, whether it is because 80 per cent would be too much if thers 
were no land grants, or whether it is because you are ing to 
make these railroads reimburse the Government for the land. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Of course not. The 
railroads are not bound to surrender the land. The Government 
does not pretend to have any title to the land. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I have said nothing about giving 
the land back. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Of course there is no 
debt due from them to the Government. ; 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Then the committee are not try- 
ing to get back from the railroad reimbursement for the lands 
which the Government granted? 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. The committee are 
simply reporting a clause in a law which will determine what 
the price shall be at which these railroads shall carry the mails. 
Congress is authorized to fix the price. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I do not dispute that, but if you 
will excuse me for a further interruption—— 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Caro Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Here you tell me as a member of 
this House, ‘‘You, in combination with the other members, are 
authorized to reduce the price, and we call upon you to do it.” 

I say, “All right, I am willing to accept the responsibility, 

n me to make a reduction, I want to know 
eighty per cent an unreasonable compen- 


but when you call u 
the reason for it. 
sation?” 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. That is for the House 
and the members to determine. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. It is for the committee to inves- 
tigate and report. How can I determine it with no evidence be- 
fore me, no report by the committee as to their reasons for recom- 
mending the reduction? 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the gentleman wants to determine it 
wisely, and we want to know the reason. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. 
authorizes Co to fix the rate. 

Mr. of Alabama. Now, you are going back to the 

uestion of authority, which I have not questioned. Granted 
that we have the power, tell us why we should use it. It is not 


Here is a law which 
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sufficient for any committee reporting a bill to tell the House it 
has the power to pass it. The reasons for doing so should be 
stated clearly. 

Mr. HOP S of Illinois. I think, if the chairman will allow 
me to say it, to be perfectly frank, there were no hearings before 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads on this section 
in the bill to determine whether 50 per cent is a reasonable or 
an unreasonable amount. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I will state that the 
5 had no hearings before the clause was inserted in the 
Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Has the committee no opinion as 
to whether 80 per cent is a reasonable or an unreasonable rate? 
Has it no information to giye to the House on this subject? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I think I may say that the majority of 
the committee are now of the opinion that the reduction is un- 
reasonable; that it should not be made. I think I can speak 
for the majority of the committee when I say that. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. That 80 per cent is not too much? 

Mr. CALDWELL. That there should be no reduction. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. I think 80 per cent is reason- 
able, and I think the reduction to 50 per cent is an unreasonable 
reduction, especially to reduce the rate oncertain roads rant, 
the country and give other roads an increased rate. It is a di- 
rect attack on the roads of the West and South. That is the 
fact of the matter and all there is of it, and it was done without 
any investigation at all into the matter, and we can not explain 
it. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. You do not know why it is rec- 
ommended? 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. We do not know. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Ido not intend here 
at this time to go into any argument on the matter. I do not 
care to discuss the rate here to-day or the equities in the case, 
but the gentleman wanted to know by what authority 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Not by what authority; that was 
not the question. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. You wanted the rea- 


son. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Certainly, the reason for the ex- 
ercise of the authority. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Here is the fact: that 
these same railroads are carrying every other kind of supplies 
for the Government at 50 per cent. 

Mr. SEERLEY. Is not that another reason why they should 
not carry the mails at any lower rate than La do? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, it is very evident 
that the committee have given the matter no further considera- 
ticn than as to the authority of Congress to make the reduction. 
As to that, I am willing to accept the responsibility if only satis- 
fied as to the justness of the proposed action. I find that the 
proposed reduction applies to certain roads located chiefly in the 
Sputh, some in the West, which have received land grants. I 
shall tke for consideration the one nearest me and with which 
I am most familiar, the Mobile and Ohio, running from Mobile 
to Csiro, III., a distance of 495 miles. It received a grant and 
was built before the war, and was wrecked by the results of 
the war. It is now a struggling road, the stock being worth 
very little. Itis ere to the general satisfaction of the peo- 
ple of the coun ough which itruns. Its officers have their 
respect and g will. Its president is a wise, just, and honor- 
able man, eminent as a railroad manager. Hè has filed with 
the committee a letter protesting against the proposed reduc- 
tion, and declaring that upon it the pay will be less than the 
cost of the service. 

I find that the road is paid $40,676.38 annually for carrying 
daily mails over its whole line, say $82.08 a mile. The New 
York Central is paid $944,197.94 for fogs ed the mails between 
New York and Buffalo, a distance of 439 miles, say $1,681.79 a 
mile. Of course it carries much more mail than the other, but 
its profit is immeasurably greater. To begin, it is d $1 to 
ea ry a ton of mail matter a certain distance, while the Mobile 
and Ohio is paid now only 80 cents for carrying the same weight 
the same distance. The Government gives to the New York 
Central a hundred tons of mail matter where it gives one ton to 
the Mobile and Ohio, yet it costs about as much to haul a mail 
car one-fourth loaded as to haul it full for four times the com- 
pensation. 

Yet the committee propose to leave the largely paid road un- 
touched, and to reduce the other still further. 1 they will pro- 
duce any reasonable evidence going to show that the land-grant 
roads are paid too much, I will vote for the reduction and trust 
to the justice of the House for similar action as to the other 
roads, but I will not be used, in the absence of all reason, to make 
an unjust discrimination against the roads of the section least 
able to bear reduction. 


I understand a member of the committee as proposing to cut 
the knot by an all-round 10 per cent reduction, bringing land- 
grant roads to 70 per cent and other roads to 90 per cent of ex- 
isting full compensation. There is no excuse for any such blind 
action. It leave the roads in some sections too poorly paid; 
in others extravagantly compensated. Let us have a careful in- 
vestigation, an intelligent report, and action to do justice in each 
case. . : 


Cane Sugar—A New Industry for California. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANTHONY CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 8, 1892. 


The House cr hinge, Soe mr consideration the bill (H. R. 9089) reg. appro- 
ae for the Department of Agriculture for the year ending June 30, 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In support of the provision of the bill now un- 
der consideration placing it in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make experiments in the -planting of sugar 
cane, and the production of sugar therefrom, on the reclaimed 
swamp lands of either the Sacramento or San Joaquin Valley, 
in California, I desire to submit the reasons that prompted me 
to offer the suggestion in the Committee on Agriculture. 

While considering the financial necessities of the Department 
of Agriculture for the next fiscal year, the item appropriating 
money to continue experiments for existing sugar stations was 
carefully examined. 

It sppearod at the hearing thereon that at least one station 
would discontinued at the end of this year, the object of its 
location having been accomplished. It further appeared that 
at the station in Floridaremarkable success was obtained in both 
quality and quantity of production. While Prof. Willey was 
stating the probable cause thereof the fact developed that the 
experiments had been made on reclaimed swamp lands of a like 
8 with thousands of acres situated in the valleys men- 
tioned. 

This induced me to enter them for the coming vacancy. 

I realy upon the qualities of our soil and existing favorable 
conditions to justify the action of the committee. I have inves- 
tigated the climatic characteristics of Florida and find many 
points of resemblance with those of California. This accounts 
for the success both have attained in the cultivation of citrus 
and other fruits. 

1 i avots a few extracts from a report on the Florida sugar 
elds: 


It was altogether beyond belief at first, that anyone should be wild enough 
to talk of turning the Florida sand into cane juice. But the rumor came 
from many quarters, and at length, after an interval of a year or two, came 
the report that sugar had actually been raised in Florida. The objection I 
sometimes heard urged, that occasional frosts would injure the cane, was 
of no moment; fors has long been profitably raised in Lo where 
they not only have heavy frosts, but have also thick ice, and sometimes snow. 


This offers our people encouragement, as it tends to demon- 
strate that success awaits its cultivation in California. 

The beet-root sugar industry is an established fact with us 
already; and there is no doubt in my mind that the experiment 
to be inaugurated will fare equally well. 

The policy of the Government in granting a liberal bounty to 
the sugar-producer commits us to proper effort in hastening the 
time when the home market may be entirely supplied from our 
own plantations. 

In furtherance of which purpose science and skill should be 
directed toward the discovery of methods to cheapen the costof 
cultivation and augmenting the product within the present field 
of operations. i 

As our home consumption, in addition to the domestic product, 
calls for large importations of foreign sugar, thus crediting 
other nations in our trade relations with many millions of dol- 
lars annually, it is obviously sound public policy to extend this 
field of research in new regions. 

The success of the proposed experiment will introduce a new 
branch of agriculture on the Pacitic coast, yielding a ready reve- 
nue and adding to the locality suited to its cultivation by the 
establishment of factories giving employment to many people: 

I will print with my remarks a letter addressed to me by a 
former sugar-planter in Louisiana, 
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THE RISE AND GROWTH OF SUGAR-CULTURE IN LOUISIANA. 
The Hon. ANTHONY CAMINETTI: 


My DEAR SIR: At your request I will attempt to furnish you with an 
account of the method of planting and renee j r cane in Louisiana. 
As, under your exertions, an attemptis to be e to introduce this culture 
into e section of California, the process in Louisiana will be that that 
should be followed in your State to insure success. 

A few words relative to the introduction of sugar-cane culture into the 
United States may be interesting, for it is one of the most romantic features 
in the 1 5 of agriculture in America. 

In 1757, while Louisiana was under the Spanish 8 priests 
brought a few stalks of sugar ew Orleans. 
They were planted, and after becoming acclimated grew well. In a few 
years there was cane enough grown in Louisiana to begin the manufacture 
ot sirup. Owing to the imperfect knowledge of clarification the cane juice 
would not granulate, The nearest to sugar it would come was a heavy 
black waxy mass, not unlike the Mexican peloncillas of to-day. Bui in 1792 
a prominent Louisiana indigo planter, Etienne Boré, determined toattempt 
the making of sugar on a large scale. He planted 100 acres in cane, and 
consulted the ablest chemists of France as to the best method of relieving 
the cane juice of the impurities that had prevented its granulation. He 
caused a heavy mill to be built, with heavy iron rollers to crush the cane, 
and, in fact, expended 885, 000 in gold, then a large sum of money, in prepar- 

to make his first crop of sugar. 

t was an anxious day for Boré, when the six great cast iron kettles in his 
batterie were filled with juice and boiled down ready to ulate, failure 
meant ruin to him. With the greatest care he clarified the juice with sul- 

hur and lime. As it boiled down, lower and lower, he took a ladleful of 
the thickening mass and poured it into a cold iron pan, and to his inexpress- 
ible joy saw it begin to grain! The planters from all the countryside were 
there to see the triumph or defeat of the e enterprise Louisiana has 
ever undertaken. “Gentlemen,” said M. Boré, “you see the sugar grains?” 
And so it did. The crop of that year—heavy and imperfect as it was, sold 
for $12,000 gold. And so be; the e culture in America. 

It peed rapidly. Every year improvements were added, until in 
1860-61 Louisana made 459,000 hogsheads of sugar, weighing each 1,250 pounds. 

The cane grown in Louisiana andthe kind that haye to be planted in 
California to make the culture successful is of two varieties, the red and rib- 
bon cane, so-called because it is stri in green and red. e great Tahiti 
cane of the Hawaiian Islands, called with us in Louisiana the Otahite cane, 
pors well, but does not fully mature. So it is not advisable to attempt its 

S nran 0 lanting the stalk. There is d such 

ugar cane is grown by plan e 2 ere isno seed s as sor- 

hum produces. The aad. for cane must first be well broken up, and then 
faid off in shallow furrows, from 6 to7 feet apart. Into these, if the planting 
is to be in the fall, are laid stalks of cane,7 or 8 feet long, the ends lap: 
ing about a foot, which are covered 4 or 5 inches deep with earth. When it 
to get warm in the spring some of this earth is scraped off, to allow 

the sun to hasten the starting of themainstalk, which comes from the eye“ 
of each joint of the planted cane. When the eye“ has started one long, 
slender shoot, and it has grown about 15 inches high, a host of other shoots, 
called “suckers,” follow, till it is so thick that in a good stand of cane it is 
impossible for a man to ride down one of these 7-feet-wide rows on horse- 


back. 

It the crop is not to be planted until spring, however, it is windrowed" 
or “matted.” In windrowing“ the canes of three or four rows are cut- 
sown—laid lengthwise ma row, and lightly covered over first with the blades 
that have fallen off—for a stalk of sugar cane is covered with blades just as 
is a stalk of Indian corn or sorghum—and then a furrow is run alongside of 
the “windrow” of piled canes, and the earth is heaped up over the mass of 
“trash” to keep it in place. In taking the canes out of this windrow in the 

great care must be exercised not to break off the “buds” or “eyes” 
t by this time have started to grow. They are planted just as is the fall 
except that the covering is not quite so deep. 
— slaying” cane is p it lengthwise in heaps a foot or two deep, of 
any desired size, and cov them with cane blades and earth, as in 
“windrowing.” Both methods are practiced in Louisiana, and each has its 
advocates and believers. 

If planted in the autumn, it is sown in November. If in the spring, in 
March or the last of February. It is worked just as corn is, by plowing and 
hoeing, to keep down the weeds ana pean About July 1 it is hilled up, 

y to be cut to ba ground wan 
of s A 


t machinery are matters outside of the purview of this article. 
In Louisiana the cane makes three crops from one planting. The first 
year's growth produces the most sugar, and is known as “plant cane;" the 
second as first year’s stubble; and the third as second year’s stubble or sec- 
ond year's rattoons.“ The second and third year’s growths are usually 
the part of the crop that supplies the seed cane. Generally 1 acre will fur- 
nish seed one for 5, if the stand has grown as thick and heavy as it should, 
in good allu land. Z 
the war the culture of sugar has been upon scientific principles to a 
de never dreamed of under the best days of the slavery e: By the 
addition of inexpensive chemical fertilizers to the soil the crop has n 
about doubled. The yield now is, in afairly good season, from 2,500 to 3,500 
3 of 1. to the acre, which with the bounty makes a good crop. It 
estimated that it COPS por cent of the value of the crop to grow and 
take it off. Of course by management it can be made to cost one-half, 
but Lam speaking of instances where the planter is out of debt and knows 
his business. 

1 should think the best method to be pursued in California, granting that 
cane can be grown there under conditions that will make it a staple crop, 
would be the central factory tem. Formerly every sugar plantation h: 
to maintain its own mill and plant for manufacturing the crop. 

To avoid the expense to each planter of main a separate establish- 
ment the central factory plan has been adopted, with great profit to the 
owner and the planter. e plan is extremely simple. A central sugar- 
house is constructed, Its owner buys the cane grown by his neighbors for 
miles up and down the river or bayous (for about all the sugar plantations 
in the State are on never-failing navigable streams). It is paid for on de- 
livery. The production varies from 20 to 28 tons to the acre. Sothe value of 
the crop thus sold is at once realized. When the crop is sold in this way the 
grower no more trouble about it. Hecan always get employment, 1f he 
wishes it, in helping someone else to take off his crop, or at the central factory, 
where a heavy force is always pei os the Orr ini onaay and night, when 
“grinding” or sugar-making is once begun un e entire crop is made up. 
One of the most successful central factories in Louisiana is that on the 
lower part of Bayou Lafourche, which belongs to Hon. E. D. WHITE, United 
States Senator from that State. Senator GIBSON, of Louisiana, is also a 

lanter, and Hon. ANDREW PRICE, from the Third Con ional district, 
k interested in fifteen sugar plantations, worth at least $2,000,000. t 

This central-factory idea has been of the greatest benefit to the small land- 
owners or lessees. A farmer can have, say, 10 acres of sugar cane to sell 
dach year, even if he has but 20 acres of land. By planting a little over 3 
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acres each year he will ware have that much. If it averages 20 tons, which 
is the lowest average, he will receive a fair sum. It has been no more trouble 
togrowthanthatmuchcorn. Anoldn woman, a servant on the writer's 
mother's plantation before the war, with one mule and a dson of 18 and 
granddaughter 17, sold the crop made by the three for $1,200, besides SaR 
grown a very valuable market garden, which included 400 bushels of 

Paw 22 were out ot the ground in the St. Louis and Chicago mar- 

e pi . 

Many great fortunes are . in 3 One ot the 
finest equipped and most bear tations in Louisiana is that known 
as “Evan ” owned by the McCall brothers. It produced last year 3,480,- 
000 pounds of white clarified and cut loaf sugar. The crop, with tne bounty, 
brought something over $220,009. The largest crop made on any single place 
last year was grown on “Belle Alliance,” a famous sugar plantation on the 
Lafourche, It was a little over 6,000,000 pounds. Governor Warmoth cleared 
#120,000 on his crop. Crops with a profit of from $25,000 to $50,000 were com- 
mon. If Congress will but quit 3 with the sugar question and leave 
it as it is, I see no reason why California should not add to her already enor- 
mous agricultural resources that of sugar planting. The soil, climate, and 
other condititions, particularly on the river bottoms of the rivers in your 
district and on lands in Mr. Bowers's district are so nearly like those of 
Louisiana, as I found by careful investigation and comparison of the data 
in the Department of Agriculture, that an intelligent test of the Louisiana 
cane will, I am certain, result in success. 

There is an unt: rule, however, in regard to determining the climatic 
area of sugarcane. It will grow and mature wherever oranges, lemons, cit- 
rons, and kindred fruits eee It is the opinion of that e ent meteorol- 
ogist, Prof. Cleveland Abbé, who has given a lifetime to meteorological 
studies and investigations, that wherever the citrus family, which com- 
prises oranges and cognate fruits flourish, there the conditions are favor- 
able for the acclimation and culture of sugar cane. As this family of fruits 
attains in California to a remarkble size and flavor, it is proper to assume 
that the other concomitant member of the acclimated group, viz, sugar 
cane, would give equally favorable results. 

Sugarcane 8 like the orange and all the citrus family, a good allu- 
vial soil, or a soil prod from decomposed vegetable matter. Thesecon- 
ditions you have on your rivers to a most favorable degree. Hence, the 
conclusions arrived at as to the pore of cane are tany ustified by all the 
natural conditions in soil and climate of your section o fornia. 


Very respectfully, 
L S WM. HUGH ROBARTS. 


The Subtreasury Subject, 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN DAVIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 5, 1892. 

An adverse reporthaving been made by the Committee on Ways and Means 
on House bills 4773 and to establish a system of subtreasuries— 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This country is in a state of unrest. To prove 
this one has only to look into the common newspapers of the day. 
One only has to look around him and to observe what is daily 
going on in every city and hamlet; in every schoolhouse, and 
around every fireside on the wide prairies, and in the nooks and 
valleys of the forests and among the mountains. Indeed, Mr. 
Speaker, we have evidence of unrest nearer at hand, by observ- 
ing the presence of the new members upon this floor, 

he Fifty-first Congress was Republican, with a Republican 
Speaker, and a good working majority of orthodox Republicans. 
The present House is nearly three to one opposed to that party. 
Such a change at a single election could only come from a da- 
termined dissatisfaction and a general unrest among the p2ople. 
This change did not come from any fixed preference of the 
poops for our modern Democracy as compared with modern 

publicanism. The fact is, the two old parties differ very little 
except in name. On the subject of silver coinage, Democrats, 
and Republicans vote cn both sides, regardless of party lines. 
On the tariff, Republicans adhere to the McKinley law. Demo- 
crats loudly condemn that law, but, during an eight months 
session, with a Democratic Speaker and an overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majority, they have not even considered in this Housa a 
bill to repeal the tariff law of 1890. Weeks and months have 
been spent boring gimlet holes in it, by means of free wool, fres 
tin, and free cotton-ties, but no serious effort has been male to 
repeal the law itself. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the widespread unrest of the pêo- 
SP of this country is more deeply seated than amere imaginar 

ifference of the two old parties on tariff and free coinage. It 
has its cause in a lack of money in circulation, causing widespread 
distress among the people. In the East men are tramping in 

zarch of emp epee or are on strike against overwork and 
under pay. business circles bankruptcies are common and in- 
creasing; and in the Western agricultural States men are losin 
their homes with distressing rapidity from too much taxationan 
too little money. Corporations, speculators, trusts, and com- 
bines in numberless forms have their way in everything, and 
seem in a fair way, if not checked, to azauire all prope-ty at the 
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expense of the people. Hence the manifest and widespread un- 
rest of the people. 

The first result of this unrest has been to oustthe sinners who 
held power in the last Congress. The next will be to oust their 
successors, unless it is believed that Democrats will grant a re- 
lief which has so Jong. been refused by Republicans. 


In the mean time the people have been formulating for them- 
selves means of relief. ey have been devising plans of relief 
from heavy taxation and dearth of money. They have been de- 
vising means of relief from speculators, trusts, combines, and 
corporations. Among the means of relief planned and proposed 
by the farmers of the West and the planters of the South is 
known as the subtreasury plan.” It is designed to place more 
money in circulation and to eliminate the speculator from the 
dealings between producers and consumers. It is designed to 
enlist the power and wealth of the Government on the side of the 
people, and to protect them from the wiles of the powerful and 
the unscrupulous. Thereare many forms and phasesof the sub- 
treas Some ol them are not new. They are all worth 
of careful consideration. Though differingin details, they all 
embody ageneral principle which can not be too carefully studied 
and understood. 

The enemies of the farmers’ movement never tira of attacking 
and misrepresenting the subtreasury plan of storing the prod- 
ucts of the plantations and farms until needed for consumption. 
They forget or ignore the fact that the principle of the subtreas- 
ury plan is alreadyadopted and successfully practiced for the 
benefitof bankers, bullionists, importers, manufacturers, and spec- 
ulators. It is only when the producers of wealth are to be bene- 
fited that the kicking begins. 

1. National bankers deposit bondsin the United States Treas- 

and receive for them rire at 1 per cent per annum, 
which they use as money in their business. The bonds in the 
Treasury are protected from theft and loss by the Government. 
They are housed without cost to the owners, and yield gold in- 
terest to the bankers. The 1 per cent bank currency is loaned 
to the bankers on twenty years’ time, renewable when due if the 
bankers desire it, This is the bankers’ subtreasury plan, It is 
for the benefit of bankers only, enabling them to speculates on 
the community, collecting six to ten prices on their currency 
loans as compared with the annual cost of the currency to them. 
This is not condemned as a visionary scheme nor as unconstitu- 
tional, but, on the other hand, it is lauded as the best banking 
system the world ever saw!” For the bankers it is a famous sys- 
: ear It has made millionaires of bankers and paupers of other 
ople. 
PP The owners of gold and silver coin and bullion deposit their 
commodities in the Government warehouses or vaults, built at 
gront cost by tho Government, and carefully guarded night and 
ay by relays of men in the pay of the Government. The bullion 
and coin are guaranteed against theft and loss without charge 
to the owners and without limit as to time. On this coin and 
bullion are issued certificates totheir full value, which the own- 
ers use as money without interest These certificates of deposit 
are also made legal tender to the Government for all dues and 
taxes. This is the ‘‘subtreasury plan” of the bullionists. It is 
largely practiced, and is considered a famous success. It is for 
the special benefit of the rich ownersof gold and silver coin and 
bullion, with incidental benefit to the people. 

3. Importers of dry goods and other commodities on which 
tariff duties are due find ready for their goods Government ware- 
houses, built and guarded at great cost by the General Govern- 
ment. In these warehouses are deposited all imported, duty- 
Paying goods. The goods may remain in these Government 

epositories for long periods, at small cost for storage. During 
this time the duty is not paid. The goods are at all times subject 
to the order of the importer, and, in case he determines to export 
his goods, he pays no duty whatever. This is the subtreasu: 

lan of the importers. It is both practical and constitutional. 

n many cases the custom-houses are hundreds of miles inland, 
as at St. Louis, Atlanta, and many other places; and at many of 
these inland custom-houses the entire amount of duties collected 
does not equal the cost of running the houses. They are built 
and kept open by the General Government for the sole accommo- 
dation of a very few importers. This is a famous branch of this 
subtreasury plan for the benefit of importers, and is,considered 
entirely constitutional. Were it for the benefit of agriculture 
the case might be different. 

4. The manufacturers of distilled spirits are protected by an 
import duty of $2 per gallon against foreign competition. By 

means the organized and combined distillers of America 
are able to raise the price of whisky to about ten times its cost 
of manufacture. Whisky, which costs the distiller about 20 
cents per gallon, may be sold at $2 and upward. In consequence 
of this $2 per gallon protection the Government charges the dis- 


tiller 90 cents per gallon internal-revenue tax. As the protec- 


tion is immediate and = tual, it would seem that the tax 
should be due and payablewhen the whisky is made. But, prac- 
tically, this is not so. The Government permits the distiller to 
store his whisky for three years in his own warehouse without 
paying the tax. Thus the Government, by waiting for the tax, 
virtually loans to the distiller 90 cents per gallon, cash, on his 
20 cents’ worth of whisky for three years. If at the end of three 
2 770 the distiller decides to 1 50 his goods, he pays no tax. 
e may then import or bring k his product. This makes 
the tax again due, but not yet payable, except at the option of 
the distiller. The whisky may then remain in the Government 
warehouse, built and guarded at great cost by the Government, 
with small cost to the distiller for storage. At the end of three 
cous the distiller may ship his whisky to a Government ware- 
ouse on the Pacifid coast, where it may remain another three 
ears. All this time, amounting to twelve years, the distiller 
as the use of his 90 cents por gallon tax, and on his deposit of 
whisky, housed and guarded by the Government, he can borrow 
money from banks on the most favorable terms afforded to cus- 
tomers. Then, ultimately, if the distiller prefers to export and 
sell his whisky he never pays the tax at all. After waiting, 
and housing, and guarding the whisky for so many years in the 
hopes of collecting his revenue tax Uncle Sam remains empty- 
handed. This is the distiller’s subtreasury plan. It is both 
famous and successful. Who has been known to object to it on 
the ground of . That all may become f 
with this subtreasury plan for the whisky ring, I submit the fol- 
lowing documents: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. May 17, 1892.] 


Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Are you willing to allow the same tax on cotton, 
wheat, and corn that is allowed on whisky? 
Mr. DAyIs. Give them the same advantage that you give whisky and there 
will be no complaint. 
Mr. Warsox. We are willing to put cotton, corn, and wheat on exactly the. 
same platform. 
Mr. Bowxns. But you do not mean to say that you are in favor of taxing 
the wheat and cotton and corn of the farmers? 
Mr. WATSON. They already pay 75 per cent of all the taxes collected — 
Mr. BOWERS. But not a direct tax on the wheat and corn they produce. 
Mr. WATSON. Why, the very millionaires who gather in y 75 per cent 
of all the products of our industries arising from the toil of our people are 
exempted from taxation absolutely. 
Mr. BOWERS. But you still sell your wheat without taxation where you can 
not sell whisky cart paying the tax on it. 
eae tree: 1 he 8 9 and corn = wheat — 5 
aire: taxed, an e who produce them are X ese people 
represent some of the test brawn, and sinew of your land, some of the very 
best citizenry of this coun! some of the 8 manhood of all these 
United States. They think isa law. ey think it will give them 
relief. They think itis only fair and reasonable; and yet, instead of meet- 
ing them in a spirit of fairness, their measure is treated with 8 ; they 
are kicked out of the land of legislation, and a bill which a million farmers 
think is fair can not even get a report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means in a Democratic House. 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some misapprehension in re- 
to the treatment of whisky. That product is worth, when made, about 
cents a gallon. The Government steps in, and Y a duty on imports raises 
its value to ® and upward. Incompensation for thatthe whisky man is 2 
to pay 90 cents out of the $2 in the way of internal revenue. That 
he way it starts. This whisky aN, be held for three years without paying 
that 90 cents ina warehouse built by this distiller guarded by a Unt 


5 this exportation this article is g in valuo by age. 
It returns then to a bonded warehouse. Now, itis Ina Government ware- 
house, built by the Government. It may remain there from one to 

years, and still the internal-revenue tax is not paid. It may be sent across 
the continent and there kept a Government warehouse for another 
three . We have nine years now since it was made, and it has 


the cases are not the same. 
statement in a public 1 in my district: 

the distiller's warehouse in 
one so claims; 


cents in 
I find the follo 


three years’ respite from tax payment in a Government warehouse. 
a 181 subject is clear, and was quoted at length in the Tribune of Octo- 
r 8 
If these statements are trus, all the facts should be taken into account 
when discussing the subject. 


TESTIMONY OF WHISKY DEALERS. , 


In 1880 there was an o oduction of whiskies all over the United Sta 
The distillers and wholesaie dealers were greatly embarrassed, their product 
being itted by law to remain in bond only three years. in 


order to relieve their distress and remedy the difficulty, enacted a — per- 
mitting the 5 of whiskies to foreign lands, to remain there as long 


as desired by owners, then to be reimported to- this country subject to 
the same taxation as if y remained at home and been taken out of 
bond at the end of three These whiskies haye made two sea voyages 
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THE LAW ON THE SUBJECT. 


I call special attention to the law establishing the whisky sub- 
treasury, as it was enacted on pine Ito relieve the distress 
0 


and to remedy the difficulties“ of distillers and wholesale 
dealers.“ 


; 5 2500 of the United States Revised Statutes reads as 
ollows: 


Upon the reimportation of articles once exported, of the growth, 
or manufacture of the United States, upon which no internal tax been 
TEADE mega or upon which such tax has been age aged enc Sony 
lowance or drawback, tbere shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty equal 
to the tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws upon such articles. 


Section 2958 provides as follows: 


Cellars and vaults of stores for W Ot eines and distilled spirits onl 
+ „ „ may, at the discretion of the tary of the be consti- 
tuted bonded warehouses for the storage of such articles under the same 
regulations and conditions required in the storage of other merchandise. 


Section 2962 is as follows: 


Any merchandise subject to duty, with the exception of perishable arti- 
cles, also powder and other explosive substauces, except firecrackers, 
which shall have been duly entered and bonded for warehousing, in con- 
8 3 existing laws, aes ger deposited, — = 2 of = owner, 

rter, or agent, at expense and risk, in any public ware- 
house owned or leased by the United States, or in the private warehouse of 
the importer, the same being used exclusively for the storage of ware- 
housed merchandise of his own importation or to his consignment, or in 
a private warehouse used by the owner, occupant, or lessee as a general 
warehouse for the storage of warehoused merchandise; such place of stor- 
age to be designated on the warehouse entry at the time of entering such 
Merchandise at the custom-house. 


Section 2970 read as follows: 


Any merchandise deposited in bond in any public or private bonded ware- 
house may be withdrawn for consumption within one year from the date of 
original importation on payment of the duties and charges to which it may 
be subject by law at the time of such withdrawal; and after the expiration 
of one year from the date of original importation, and until the vor Sto of 
three years from such date, any merchandise in bond may be withdrawn for 


‘oduct, 


consumption on pay mt of the duties assessed on the 4 en and 
charges, and an additional duty of 10 per cent of the amount of such duties 


and charges. 

You will observe that section 2958 makes wines and spirits sub- 
ject to precisely the same rules, regulations, and conditions as 
other merchandise, and hence they will come under the same 
rules with respect towithdrawal. But the thing does not neces- 
a stop here. Section 2971 makes another loophole, as fol- 

ows: 


Any merchandise which may be deposited in public store or bonded ware- 
house may be withdrawn by the owner for exportation to foreign countries, 
or may be transshipped to any part of the Pacific or. Western coast of the 
United States at any time before the expiration of three years from the date 
of original importation; such goods, on arrival ata Pacific or Western port, 


to be subject to the same rules and regulations as if fe, peed imported 
there. * * * Merchandise withdrawn for exportation shall besubject only 
to payment of such storage and charges as may be due thereon. 

It will be seen that by reshipping from one port to another 
three years’ of storage is gained by every move if desired; and 
also that the two sea voyages, which had so benefited the goods 
of the Kansas City liquor dealer, are amply provided for by law. 
Of course, there is no paternalism in this, as there would be in a 
law favorable tofarmers. But, soberly, one of these days when 
farmers learn to stand together and vote together, what they de- 
mand will be“ constitutional,” and what they want will be granted 
as readily as favors are now granted to whisky men and bankers. 

This subtreasury plan for whisky men has been in practice a 
dozen years and more. It has been of great benefit to the indus- 

which it fosters. Noone has questioned its constitutionality. 
e whisky subtreasury plan is a famous scheme! 

5. There are also subtreasury plans in operation in connec- 
tion with the products of agriculture, but not for the benefit of 
farmers and pianters. Ata given time of the year the wheat 
crop is harvested, thrashed, and prepared for market. It is de- 
signed to meet the wants of consumers during the entire year. 
But consumers are not able to buy and hold their year’s supply 
of bread. They must purchase by oe from day to day 
as their wants arise. Neither can the farmers hold their cro 
and sell as consumption requires. Here, then, is a want to 
met. The speculator steps in with his elevators and warehouses 
and fills the vacancy. He buys as cheaply as possible from the 
farmers who can not hold. He then houses and holds, and finally 
sellsas high as re to consumers who can not wait when their 
wants occur. This is the specylator’s ‘‘subtreasury plan or some- 
thing better.” The speculator is frequently a banker, who gets 
his money at 1 per cent per annum from the Government; or he 
may use the money of depositors without interest. Sometimes 
he is only the partner of a bank, and divides his profits with the 
banker in order to get money on easy terms. The speculator, 
in appearance, builds his own warehouses and elevators, but he 
charges up the entire cost of construction, insurance, and oper- 
ating expenses to the farmers and planters when he buys their 

ain and cotton, and then againtothe consumers when he sells. 

fact, having things entirely in his own power, by t sere trusts, 
and combines, he buys at half price and sells at double price. 
With one hand he holds a tight grip on the producers; with the 


other he fleeces the consumers. And in order to quiet his con- 
science he obeys the Christian precept to not let his “left hand 
know what his right hand doeth.” This subtreasury plan or 
something better,” for the benefit of speculators, is practiced in 
various forms by them when handling wheat, corn, cotton, pork, 
beef, and every important product of the farms, plantations, 
mines, and factories. It works well for the 6 Ser rare They 
become millionaires through its operations, but it is hard on 

roducers and consumers. The entire community suffers, and 

dustrious men and women become bankrupts and paupar, 

6. A better plan should bə found. Why may not farmers and 
plantersask the General Government to furnish warehouses and 
elevators in which to store a portion of the grain and cotton 
crops, in order to hold them from the markets until needed b 
Cees gee It is not proposed that the entire crop be hous 
and held, nor even the entire surplus, in order to get specula- 
tive prices, as the speculators now do, but only to hold a t 
of the surplus, that the remainder of the surplus may go into 
market at fair prices. The producers should not, as now, be 
compelled to at half price, nor should consumers be com- 
pelled to pay double price. The new plan must eliminate the 
speculator, and bring producers and consumers face to facs. Let 
the one receive what the other pays; and let one pay only what 
the other receives. In that way the exchanges become a bless- 
ing and both parties are benefited. 

7. It is also claimed that when the farmers’ and planters’ grain 
or cotton is stored in the Government warehouses, the Goy- 
ernment shall loan money to the owners, amounting to part of 
the value of the stored products, taking the certificates of de- 
posit as security for the loans. The certificates themselves will 
not be money, but the money used shall be the usual legal-tender 
money of the country, the certificates figuring only as security 
for the loans. Nor is it designed that the loans of Government 
money shall be carried to such an extent as to unduly inflate the 
currency of the country. It will be observed that only a portion 
of the surplus of crops will be deposited, and that loans are to 
be made only on a part of the value of the deposits. Then, 
as the volume of the currency 5 850 per capita and 
money becomes plentiful, men will find it easy to borrow of each 
other. Those who sell early can loan to those who hold longer 
and sell later, and Government loans will cease entirely. But 
as matters are now, it issurely not unreasonable nor unjust that 
the farmers and planters of this country should ask and receive, 
on deposit of good security, loans of n as easy terms as 
bankers and whisky men receive them. is is a subtreasury 
plan which may be instituted in accordance with the platform 
of the People’s party. It is neither unjust, unreasonable, un- 
constitutional, nor impracticable. It is carrying out the present 
poy of the Government, which has long been practiced for the 

nefit of bankers, bullionists, whisky men, and importers. It 
is a plan which will entirely and promptly deliver the producers 
and consumers of the country out of the hands of the speculators, 
who are driving the people into the direst distress and the coun- 
try into the vortex of danger and ruin. 

8. There is another plan, somewhat simpler, which might 
gradually afford relief. It must come through a large increase 
of the currency. Suppose that for a time the national taxation 
of the le should mostly cease, and that the running ex- 

nses of the National Government should be defrayed by new 

sues of Treasury notes. Let this plan continue until the vol- 
ume of the money reaches $50 pee capita of the population, not 
counting lawful reserves in banks and other lawful depositories, 
nor the present bank currency, which should, as fast as practi- 
cable, be retired. With this increase of money and the tempo- 
rary relief from tax burdens farmers and planters can build 
their own warehouses and elevators, and can loan money to each 
other without calling on the Government for loans. The pro- 
ducers and consumers of this Republic do not seek special favors, 
but they do ask, and in 3 they ought to receive, even- 
handed justice at the hands of their Government. 

But w. 15 I thus speak and why do our people thus talk? 
This whole scheme of justice to the working ty is pronounced 
wild and visionary by men in high places. It is called imprac- 
ticable, and branded as ‘‘ unconstitutional” by the great leaders 
of society. 

In reply to these statements, Mr. Speaker, I desire tosay that 
it is not the first time in history that men in high places have 
been wrong. The same class of wise men were just as certain 
that the steam engine. the steamship, the railroad train, the tel- 
egraph, and a thousand other practical appliances of civilization 
were wild and visionary. They even said that there could not be 
a government without a king; that capital should own labor, 
and that chattel slavery was “as old as the world and universal 
as man,“ and hence could not be abolished. Yet in all these 
cases the common working people and the logic of events have 
proven the wise men” to be wrong. 
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As to the constitutionality of the subtreasury plan and other 
just and reasonable means of relief, it may be said that the good 
old Constitution of the United States is very much as Napoleon 


said of Providence. That famous warrior, after several years of 
338 observation, came to the conclusion that Providence 

always on the side of the heaviest artillery.” So it may be 
said in America, ‘‘ The Constitution is usually on the side of the 
most votes.” When the TERR of America favored chattel 
slavery the Constitution did not stand in the way, and the high- 
est court in the land said amen. When the sentiment of the 
country changed, the Constitution agreed to the change. There 
is nothing like the power of public opinion. 

A constitution which permitssubtreasury plans, with loans and 
gifts of money to bankers, bullionists, whisky men, and others, 
surely will not object to similar plans for the benefit of the com- 
mon people. What ths people of this country urgently need 
and earnestly demand will usually be found constitutional. When 
the common wore people of the United States have agreed 
to organize themselves on the simple platform, An injury to 
one is the concern of all,“ and have learned to“ stand together” 
and vote together in the elections, asking and voting for the 
men and measures they want, they will get them. But so long 
as the people permit themselves to be organized and bossed by 
their masters, and continue to vote for their enemies instead of 
their friends, they and their children will be promptly and per- 

tually fleeced and robbed. It is said that the people of Scot- 

and have not been oppressed by the English Government as the 
Irish have been because the Scotch have formed the ugly habit 
of “standing together” for self-defense. The common working 
people of America must learn to“ stand together” in defense of 
their own interests. When they learn to work and vote solid 
for their own interests, as the bankers, whisky men, and specu- 
lators do, they will get what they want every time; and the 
grand old Constitution, like Barkis, will be entirely willing. 

Another plan embodying the subtreasury principle is known 
as Government loans onrealestate. Instead of loans of money on 
the products of land, the land itself is pledged to the Govern- 
ment as security for loans. The money is in no sense based on 
the land. The value of the money rests on the quality of legal 
tender and on receivability in the Government revenues. This 
maintains its par value with coin, and the land only serves the 
purpose of security for the loans, A mstsuccessfulexperiment 
of this phase of the subtreasury plan was tested in the colony of 
Pennsylvaniaduring a period of forty years, commencing in 1723. 
It came to an end through an act of the British Parliament de- 
priving the Pennsylvania paper money of the quality of legal 
tender. Being led before a committee of Parliament, Dr. 
Franklin describes the Pennsylvania land-loan system as fol- 
lows: 

was totally stri of 
3 sirens „6 luke the neigh Rene 
colonies, agreed to take gold and silver coins at higher numinal values, in 
hopes of drawing money into and retaining it for the internal use of the prov- 
ince. that weak practice silver got up by degrees to 8s. 9d. per ounce 
+ „„ long before paper money was made. * * The difficulties for want 


of cash were ly very great, the chief part of the trade be 
8 method o 


Franklin was defending his system of paper money and loans 
to individuals before the British Parliament, as the Alliance 
men are now ag feet the same system before the plutocrats of 
America. Dr. Franklin continued as follows: 


It seems hard, therefore, to drawall their real money from them and then 
refuse them the poor privilege of using nag’ instead. * * * The English 
bank bills being payable in cash upon sight by the drawer is, indeed, a cir- 
cumstance that can not attend the colony bills, for the reason just above 
mentioned, their bullion being drawn from them by the British trade; but 
the legal tender being substituted in its place is rather a ter advantage 
to the 55 he need not be at the trouble of going to a particular 
bank or banker tO demand the money. 

Governor Pownall, colonial governor of Massachusetts, discuss- 
ing the subject in hand, said: 

I will venture tosay that there never was a wiser or better measure—never 
one calculated to serve the interests of an increasing country; that there 
never was a measure more steadily pursued or more faithfully executed for 
— 9 years together than the loan office in Pennsylvania, founded and ad- 

tered by the assembly of that province. 


Peter Cooper, of New York, one of the most intelligent and 
successful business men America ever produced, discussed the 
colonial money as follows: 


These colonial notes being adopted by all the Colonies, led to an unex- 
paneo degree of p rity, so t that when Franklin was brought be- 
‘ore the Parliament of Great Britain and questioned as to the cause of the 
wonderful prosperi 


ty growing up in the Colonies, he plainly stated that the 

cause was the convenience they 1 — in exchang: their various forms of 

labor one with another by the paper money which been adopted; that 

— — paper money was not only used in the payment of taxes, but in addi- 
on it 


been declared legal tender. It rose 2 and 3 pe cent above the par 
of gold and silver, as everybody preferred its use, e 


of its advantages 


was its security against theft, as it could be easily carried and hidden, on 
account of its having no bulk, as all kinds of specie must necessarily have. 
After Franklin explained this to the British Government as the real cause 
of prosperity, they immediately passed laws forbidding the payment of 
taxes in that money. This produced such great inconvenience and misery 
to the people that it was the principal cause of the Revolution. A tar greater 
reason for a general uprising than the tea and stamp act was the taking 
away of the paper money. 


Sir Edmund Burke, one of the ablest, bravest, and best friends 
of the American colonies in the British Parliament, discussing 
American finances and taxation, April 14, 1774, said: 

Nothing in the history of mankind is like gard PEELO For my part I 
never cast my eye on their commerce, and their cultivated and commodious 
life, but they seem to me rather as nations grown to perfection through a 
8 of fortunate events, and a tram of successful industry accumulating 
wealth in many centuries, than the colonies of yesterday—than a set of mis- 
erable “outcasts” a few years ago not so much sent as thrown on the bleak 
and barren shore of a desolate derness, 3.000 miles from all civilized inter- 
course. 


David Hume, England’s great historian, explains the cause of 
me wonderful prosperity of the colonies before the war as fol- 
ows: 


In our colony of Pennsylvania, the land itself, which is the chief com- 
modity, is coined and into circulation. A planter, immediately he 
purchases any land, can go to a public office and receive notes to the amount 
of half the value of his land, which notes he employs in payments, and they 
circulate through the colony by convention. To prevent the public from be- 
ing overwhelmed by this representative money there are two means em- 
ployed: First, the notes issued to any one planter must not exceed a certain 
sum, Whatever may be the value of the land; secondly, every planter is 
obliged to pay back into the public office every year one-tenth of his notes. 
The whole is, of course, annihilated in ten years, after which it is again 
allowed him to take out new notes to half the value of the land. . 


Rey. John Twells, of London, an able English writer, speaking 
of the American colonial finances, said: 


This was the monetary system under which the American colonists pros- 
pered to such an extent that Burke said of them, Nothing in the history of 
the world is like their progress.“ It was a wise and beneficial system, and 
its effects were most conducive to the happiness of the people. Take the 
case of a family, industrious and enterpri , driven by persecution or mis- 
fortune to seek a refuge in the wilds of the New World. With their scanty 
means they purchase a tract of land. M. years of hard labor, privation, 
and anxiety would have been necessary to that family into a state of 
decent competency, had they been required to purchase gold and silver by 
labor and by the produce of labor, before they could effect the improvements 
of their property. But half the value of his land was advanced to the head 
of the family in notes, which circulated as money. With these notes hecould 
hire labor and purchase implements of husbandry and cattle; and thus 
where, without these notes 1 acre could be cleared, cultivated, and stocked 
in a year, 10 would, by the assistance of the paper money advanced, be re- 
claimed from the forest and rendered productive. Thus hope entered the 
dwelling of the poor emigrant. 

Ten years found him with the whole of his debt to the Government dis- 
charged, the proprietor of a happy home. And the kind hand ofa paternal 
pene Was stretched out still, to advance to him again one-half the 

creased value of his land, and thus enabled him toclear more of the forest, 
and to settle his chil in new homes. Such was the system by which a 
set of miserable outcasts” were converted, in a short space of time, into 
happy, contented, and prosperous colonists. 

kd 0 * * + a * 

In an evil hour the British Government took away from America its a 0 
resentative money,” commanded that no more paper bills of credit should 
be issued, that they should cease to be legal tender,” and collected the taxes 
in hard silver. This was in 1773. Now mark the vg one ng vee This con- 
traction of the circulating medium paralyzed all the industrial energies 
of the people. Ruin seized upon these once flourishing colonies; the most 
severe distress was brought home to bt Regen and every family; discon- 
tent was urged on to desperation: till, at last, human nature,” as Dr. John- 
son phrases it, ‘‘arose and asserted its rights.“ In 1775 the Congress first 
met in Philadelphia. In 1776 America became an independent state. 


It is replied to this description and history of a successful loan 
system by the Government to individuals, that Pennsylvania was 
asmall and new country, and that the circumstances were favor- 
able to success. It is alleged that the same system would bo a 
failure on a large seale in an old country with complicated in- 
stitutions and interests, as is now the condition in the United 
States. To meet that objection, I have prepared and introduceed 
in this House a bill designed to give relief to industry by float- 
ing money from the United States Treasury through the classes 
which need it most. It embodies the subtreasury principle as 
to loans, but does not in terms eliminate the speculator, except 
in the matter of loans. It is applicable to all mortgaged homes 
alike, in town and country. It puts more money in circulation, 
and enables the people to take care of themselves. This plan is 
designed for temporary use only, and is entitled: 


A bill for the relief of certain mortgage debtors, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, čte., That im all cases where any mortg debtor to whom 
this act shall apply has failed or shall fail to pay his or her mortgage debt 
or the interest thereon, accord: to contract, the said debtor shall be deemed 
and held to be a bankrupt, and it shall not be lawful to collect such mort- 
gage debt by the usual methods of foreclosure under the laws of the several 
States, butthe method of procedure and collection shall be as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the creditor holding the mortgage shall procced in person, or 
by his agent or lawful representative, to the office of the ister of deeds. 
where the mort, age is recorded and there procure a correct abstract of title 
of the estate held by his mortgage, and a statement of the incumbran-e cre- 
ated by his claim or debt. e register of deeds shall certify to the correct- 
ness of the said abstract and statement, and attach his seal and s ture: 
Provided, That after examination the estate is found to be worth the full 
amount of the mortgage; and for the purposes of the said examination the 
register of deeds, the county clerk, and the county treasurer of each county, 
respectively, are hereby constituted an appraisement board. 

SEC. 3. That it shall then be the duty of the creditor to proceed to the 
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county treasurer's office, where the said abstract shall be placed permanently 
on file for future inspection. 

SRO. 4. That on presentation of the said certified abstract in the county treas- 
urer's Office, it shall bethe duty of the said county treasurer to issue in due 
form, on blanks pre for the purpose, a draft for the amount of the 
mor e debt, incl interest and official fees to date, on the Treasurer 
of the United States. Said draft shall be examined by the county clerk and 
certified as correct by his official seal and ture, Said draft will then bə 
due and payable by the Treasurer of the United States on demand of any law- 
ful holder of the same. It must contain an accurate d ption and location 
of the estate designated in the abstract, and the amount of the draft, when 

the Treasurer of the United States, shall be charged up on his books 
against the real estate, creating a lawful lien on the same. The debtorshall 
then be allowed twenty years’ e on the debt by paying ee pene et 
on the same semiannually atthe rate of 1 per cent per annum. e county 
record aoe mortgage shall be marked, Settled by the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 

SEC. 5. That this procedure, herein set forth, shall be the only lawful way 
of collecting mortgage debts on real estate until the agpregate circulation 
of lawful money in the United States shall amount to Fig) capita of the 
population, not counting the lawful reserves in banks and other fixed and 
noncirculating deposits required by law. 

Sec. 6. That after said gate of $50 per capita of the population shall 
have been reached the u modes of | procedure in the several States 
shall again become lawful, except at such Umes as the increase of popula- 
tion shall require further floating of new money to preserve the even un- 
fluctuating aggregate of $50 per capita, or as nearly is it is practicable to 
pect can on to said amount by a careful calculation based on all the facts 
and circumstances invo.ved. 

Sec. 7. That this said means of relieving mortgage debtors and floating 
money shall not pipe other legitimate means of coining and issuing 
money in order tofacilitate or aid inreaching and maintaining the aggregate 
and unfluctuating circulation herein mentioned; nor shall it be considered 
a bar or hindrance to private parties who desire to settle their own debts in 
their own way by mutual consent. 

SEC. 8. That to enable the Treasurer of the United States to meet the de- 
mands under this law, he is hereby authorized and directed to issue and pay 
out on demand a suficient amount, from time to time, of United States 
Treasury notes, of the usual denominations, receivable by the United States 
Government for all dues and legal tender for all debts and taxes. And, in 
order to show the amount of money afloat and its relation to the number of 

ulation, it shall become the duty of the United States Treasurer to em- 
y in his monthly reports a careful calculation of the whole populationat 


the end of each month, computed on the basis of known percen of in- 
crease, and a statement of the money capita afloat at the end of each 
month. These rts sent out monthly to the ters of deeds in the 


several counties of the United States shall be the authority indicating the 
mode of procedure in the collection of mortgage debts for the ensuing month. 

SEC. 9, That when any mo debt becomes due and payable it shall be 
the duty of the holder of the mor to proceed to collection within thirty 
days. It procedure is not commenced within the said thirty days, interest 
shall cease on the said mortgage on the day on which, by its terms, the debt 
became due and ee 

SEC. 10. That t law shall be applicable to real estate occupied as indi- 
vidual or family homes, and tolands and lots occupied and used for personal 
ooy support only. It shall not be applicable to unoccupied or unused 

ands. 
SEC. 11. That this act shall not apply to mortgage debts bearing date after 


its passage. 

tho. 12. That the county oMcers designated in this act and assigned to cer- 
tain duties as United States officers shall be allowed reasonable compensa- 
tion for their services, the amount to be fixed by the United States Treasurer 
and to be paid by the creditor at the time of service. the said amount to be 
included in the draft on the United States Treasurer and charged up to the 
real estate as t of the deferred incumbrance: Provided, That in case the 
said county officers, or any one of them, shall fail or decline to act as herein 
directed, then, in that case, the Treasurer of the United States shall desig- 
nate and appoint one or more persons of the vicinage to take the place of the 
delinquent or delinquents in performing the duties herein set forth for the 
fees or designated by the United States Treasurer. 
SC. 13. at before acting on behalf of the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act the appraisers of estates shall qualify as United States of- 
ficers 1. the usual oath of office. 

SEC. 14. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and after its 
passage. z 


This is a very simple and effective plan for the immediate re- 
lief of financial distress. It pays the debt in full, leaves the 
debtor in good, hopeful condition, improves the financial condi- 
tion of the country at large, and gives to the Government the 
same security for loans which satisfied the money-loaners when 
the loans were made. It does not necessarily create a single new 
officer or in any way concentrates the powers or complicate the 
ro pray of the Government. In April, 1888, Senator 

lum : 


The Treasury Department is in active partnership with thenational banks. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has loaned to these banks over 881,000, 000 of 
the public funds instead of buying bonds and sa interest, e has 
chosen to do this and up to date the banks have been g to receive the 
money. It cost them nothing and they could loan it to the people for current 
rates of interest. 


That being true, why may not a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people“ go into a similar partnership 
with the peo le for the benefit of the people? This is a question 
for the ple to answer. 

The Hon. THoMAS E. WATSON, of Georgia, has also intro- 
duced a bill as follows: 


A bill to establish a system of subtreasuries, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That there may be established in each of the counties of 
each of = States rye ieee rel 8 7 hesar 1 a praen 8 the 
Treasury Department e tes, to esigna nown 
as a subtreasury, as hereinafter provided. When one hundred or more citi- 
zens of any county in any State shall petition the Secretary of the Treasury 
requesting the location of a subtre in such county, and shall: First, 
present written eviden pre Barina by oath or affirmation of the 
county clerk and sheriff, sho g that the average gross amount per annum 
of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco produced and sold in that county 
for the last preceding two years exceeds the sum of $500,000 at current prices 
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in said county at that time; second, present a good and suficient bond for 
title to a suitable and adequate amount of land to be donated to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the location of the subtreasury buildings; 

rd, a certificate of election showing that the site for the location of such 
subtreasury has been chosen by a popular vote of the citizens of that county, 
and also naming the manager of the subtreasury elected at said election for 
the purpose of taking charge of said subtreasury under such lations as 


may be eribed. it shall then and in that case be the dut, 
of the 


of the 5 
reasury to proceed without seing to establish a subtreasury depa 
ment in such county as hereinafter provided, appointing as manager thereof 
the person so elected. 

SEC. 2. That any owner of cotton, wheat, corn, oats, or tobacco may de- 
posit the same in the subtreasury nearest the point of its production, and 
receive therefor ‘Treasury notes hereinafter provided for, equal at the date 
of deposit to 80 per cent of the net value of such products at the market 
price, said price to bo determined by the manager of the subtreasury, under 
rules and regulations prescribe l by the Secretary of the Treasury, based 
upon oa current in the leading cotton, tobacco, or in markets of 
the Uni States; but no deposit consisting in whole or in t of cotton, 
tobacco, or grain imported into this country shall be received under the 
provisions of this act. ; 

SEC, 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be prepared Treas- 
ury notes in such amounts as may be dee for the purpose of the above 
section, and in such form and denominations as he may prescribe: Provided, 
That no note shall be of a denomination less thin $1 or more than $1,000. 

SEC. 4. That the Treasury notes issued under this act shall be receivable 
for customs, and shall be a full legal tender for all debts, both public and 

rivate, and such notes, when held by any national banking association, shall 
counted as t of its lawful reserve. 

Sec. 5. That itshall be the duty of the manager of a subtreasury, when 
cotton, grain, or tobacco is received by him on deposit, as above provided, to 
give a warehouse receipt showing the amount and grade or quality of such 
cotton, tobacco, or grain, and its value at date of deposit; the amount of 
Treasury notes the subtreasury has advanced on the product; that the in- 
terest on the money so advanced isat the rate of 1 per cent per annum; ex- 
pressly stating the amount of insurance, weighing, classing, warehousing, 
and other ch: that will run against such deposit of cotton, grain, or to- 
bacco. All such warehouse receipts shall be negotiable by indorsement. 

SEC. 6, That the cotton, grain, or tobacco deposited in the subtreasury un- 
der the provisions of this act may be redeemed by the holder of the ware- 
house 1 herein provided for, either at the subtreasury in which the 
product is deposited or at any other subtreasury, by the surrender of such 
warehouse receipt and the payment, in lawful money of the United States, 
of the same amount or y advanced by the subtreasury against the 
product, and such further amount as may be necessary to discharge all in- 
terest that may have accrued against the advance of money made on the de- 
posit of procure: and all insurance, warehouse, and other charges that at- 
tach to the product for warehousing and handling. All lawful money re- 
ceived at the subtreasury as a return of the actual amount of money ad- 
vanced by the Government against farm products as above specified shall be 
returned with a full report of the transaction to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who shall make record of the transaction and cancel and destroy the 
money so returned. A subtreasury that receives a warehouse receipt as 
above provided, together with the return of the proper amount of lawful 
money and all charges as herein provided, when the product for which it is 
given is stored in some other subtreasury, shall give an order on such other 
subtreas' for the delivery of the cotton, grain, and tobacco, as the case 
may be, and the Secretary of the Treasury shall provide for the adjustment 
between subtreasuries of all charges. 

Sto. 7. That the Secretary of the bebe firs be such rules and 
regulations as are necessary for governing the detail of the management of 
the subtreasuries, fixing the salary, bond, and responsibility of each of the 
man of subtreasuries: Provided, That the salary of the m: rs of 
the subtreasuries shall not exceed the sum of 51.500 per annum; holding the 
managers of subtreasurtes personally responsible, on their bonds, for weight 
and classification of all produce; providing for the rejection of unmerchant- 
able grades of cotton, grain, or tobacco, or for such as may be in bad condi- 
tion; shall provide rules for the sale, at public auction, of all cotton, corn, oats, 
wheat, or tobacco that has been placed on de t tor a longer period than 
twelve months after due notice published. he proceeds of the saie of such 
prodore shall be applied: First. to the reimbursement of the subtreasury of 

he amount originally advanced, together with all charges; and, second the 
balance shall be held on deposit for the benefit of the holder of the warehouse 
receipt, who shall be entitled to receive same on surrender of his warehouse 
receipt. The Secretary of the Treasury shall also provide rules for the dupli- 
cation of any papers in case of loss or destruction. 

SEC. 8. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, when 
section one of this act shall have ean complied with, to cause to be erected, 
according to the laws and customs governing the construction of Govern- 
ment buildings, a suitable subtreasury building with such warehouse or ele- 
vator facilities as the character and amount of the products of that section 
may indicate as necessary; such building shall be supplied with all modern 
frais to bone for 5 and safely storing and preserving the products 

ely to eposited. 

Sec. 9. That any gain arising from the charges for insurance, weighing 
storing, classing, handling, shipping, interest, or other charges, after pay- 

25 8 of conducting the subtreasury, shall be accounted for and 
paid into 

S T of asubtreasury shall be two 


he Treasury of the United States. 
EC. 10. That the term of office for a mana, 
‘ears, and the r election to fill such office shall be at the same time as 
he election for members of the House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States. In case of a vacancy in the office of manager of the sub- 
treasury by death, resignation, or otherwise, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have power to appoint ely oa ee for the unexpired term. 

Sec., 11. at the sum of fifty millions of dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be found necessary to carry out the provisions of this act, is hereby on 
i oar pie outof any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

or a . 
SEC. if That so much of any and all other acts as are in conflict with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

I have now shown several plans by which the currency of the 
country may be increazed for the benefit of the people, and 
would gladly rest my case here. But I am now met with the 
flat denial that there has been any contraction of the currency. 
This absurd statement might bə left to care for itself in the 
hands of the common-sense people, but for the fact that it is 
stoutly maintained by the present Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States in his official reports. This condition of the 
case makes it imperative that an extended discussion be given 
it. Tshall confine myself entirely to the testimony of high Gov- 
ernment officers and other orthodoxauthorities. The following 
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is an open letter over my own signature, addressed to the Sec- 
retary some months ago: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1892. 


DEAR SIR: I haye on my desk a copy of your official report as 
Secretary of the Treasury for the year 1891. On page 2s I find 
a statement as follows: 

The stringency of the money market during the summer and autumn of 
1890 was relieved by the prompt and effective measures of my predecessor, 
and 2 disappe: without producing the grave consequences which 
were f by the public; but its existence and the widespread apprehen- 
sion which it caused ind a revival of the erroneous idea that the volume 
of money in circulation was not only inadequate to the needs of the country, 
but was very much less per capita than during the so-called flush times which 
followed the civil war. 


Further down on the same page you call attention to ‘ the mis- 
taken opinion that there has been a severe contraction of the 
money volume,” ete. You also call attention to certain tables in 

our report which P rt tostate “the amountof money in the 
nited States, in |the Treasury and in circulation, on the dates 
specified.” 

These tables cover 8 pages and purport to give a reliable offi- 
cial statement of the matters in question. If the tables are cor- 
rect, they are invaluable. If erroneous, then they are mislead- 
ing and highly pernicious. 

I can not in this letter give a review of all those tables, nor is 
it necessary. But as im oat of what I deem erroneous, I give 
in full your tables dated July, 1865, and July, 1866, These tables 
7 that period of so-called flush times which followed 

e civil war.’ 


Tables as given by the present Secretary, July 1, 1805. 
[Population, 34,748,000, Circulation per capita, 29.57. 


Stock coined|In Treas Amount in 
or issued, ary.) circulation. 
Fractional currency ......--.----...-- 825, 005, 829. $21, 
State bank notes 22-222. ence 142, 919, 638 142, 919, 638 
United States notes 431, 066, 378, 916, 742 
Nationalbank notes 146, 137, 860 146, 137, 800 
ROU concer K 745, 129, 755 55, 426, 760 689, 702, 995 
Add specie in circulation on the Pa- 
A/ A NFE OCE ß TEAS 25, 000, 000 


714, 702, 995 


July 1, 1866. 
[Population, 35,469,000, Circulation per capita, 518.990. 
General 


stock erat len Treasury. 
or issued. 


Amount in 
circulation. 


$19, 986, 163 


State bank notes $19, 996, 108 

Fractional currency 070, 877 , O87, 

United States notes... 400, 780, 306 A 

National-bank notes 281, 479, 908 267, 012,713 
ß 729, 327, 254 648, 488, 244 


25, 000, 000 


It appears to me that important items of “circulation” are 
omitted in the above tables, amounting toan error of more than 


a billion dollars in each table. But not presuming to set up my 
own judgment against that of a great Department officer, whose 
sworn duty it is to publish the truth for the information of the 
American people, Feall attention to the tables of the same dates, 
published at the times of their dates by the then incumbents and 
uoted as truthful documents by a contemporary Senator of the 
nited States, who was himself conversant with the facts. 
In Senator John A. Logan's apoena of March 17, 1874, in the 
United States Senate, I find the following: 


I will give the 1 showing the amount of currency in circu- 
lation inthe years 186 and 1866: 


1865, 1866, 
National-bank notes National-bank notes $280, 253, 818 
Legal-tender and other State bank notes 9, 748, 025 
tes Legal-tender and other 
POR a ae eee 608, 870, 825 
Seven-thirty notes 830, 000, 000 
N 1, 728, 872, 668 


Since which time,” says Gen. Logan in March, 1874, ‘ con- 
traction has gone on until the whole amountof currency of every 
kind now outstanding is only $742,000,000.” 

It will be noticed that retary McCulloch, according to 
Gen. Logan, classed the $830,000,000 of 7-30 notes among the 
active currency of the country. 


It will be notic2d also that the tables given by yourself say 
nothing about the 7-30 Treasury notes, which circulated as money 
at the close of the war, and were so classed by the Treasury 
officers and so used by the people. The omission of this one item 
shows a fatal error in your tables, if it is an error to omit it. 

The Treasury reports of 1865-66, as quoted by Senator Logan, 
show more than twice as much currency afloat Aaloe those s- 
called flush times as do the tables referring to the same dates 
published by yourself. So great an error should bs fatal to the 
official veracity of the party on whom it falls. 

Fortunately, there is no need of prolonged dispute over a fact 
so easily determined. The contention is mainly concerning the 
status of the 7.30 Treasury notes. If they did not circulate as 
money the treasury reports of 1865-66 should not have so tabu- 
lated them, and Senator Logan should not have so quoted them. 
If they did so circulate, then the present Secretary should so 
tabulate them, and to omit them is to mislead the people whom 
it is his official duty to instruct. In order to settle so important 
amatter, which is now uppermost in the minds of thoughtful men, 
I call attention to further testimony. In the summer of 1876, a 
note from the late Gen. Spinner respecting the status and uses of 
the 7.30 Treasury notes appeared in the public prints and has 
been much quoted since then. 

In reply to a note of inquiry, Gen. Spinner, ex-United States 
Treasurer, stated as follows: 

MOHAWK, August 17, 1976. 


Sins: Your letter of the 15th instant has been received. In answer I have 
to say that the 7.30 notes were intended, prepared, issued, and used as money. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
F. E. SPINNER. 


I call attention to the following table and remarks from the 
D Inter Ocean, a leading Republican paper of Illinois, in 
1878: 


Per 
Year. Currency. Population. capita 
WOOD cae co shines . A O R $1, 651, 282, 373 34,819,581 | 847.42 
1, 803, 702, 726 35, 537, 148 50.76 
1, 390,414,677 | 36,260,502 | 36. 68 
817, 199, 773 37, 016, 949 22. 08 
750. 025, 989 37,779, 800 19. 85 
740, 039, 179 38, 588, 371 19. 19 
784,244,774 | 40,750,073 18. 47 
736, 340, 912 40, 978, 006 17.97 
733, 291,749 2, 245, 110 17,48 
‘779, 031, 589 43, 550, 756 17,80 
778, 176, 250 44, 896, 705 17.33 
735, 358, 832 46, 284, 344 15. 89 
096, 443, 394 47,714,829 | 14.00 


The 7.30 three-year notes, whose circulation as currency is most scouted, 
were outstanding on the ist of September, 1865, to the amount of $830,000,000. 
every dollar of which was legal tender for its face value under the terms of 
the law to thesame extent as United States notes." 


Secretary Fessenden's report of December 6, 1864 97505 he 
caused to be paid out to the soldiers in the fleld over 820,0 „000 
of these 7-39 notes at one time. 

„And,“ says the report, the Secretary has great satisfaction 
in stating belief that the disposal thus made was not only a 
relief to the Treasury, but proved a benefit to the recipients, in 
affording them a safe and valuable investment and an easy mode 
of transmitting funds to their families.“ 

Mr. Hotchkiss, of New York, July 25, 1866, in a debate in the 
House, said: 

We have now incirculation about $1,000,000,000 of paper currency, exclusive 


Of 8800. 000,000 of 7.308, which pass from hand to hand as a circulating me- 
dium to a great extent. 


5 of Maine stated in a speech in the House March 
6, 5 


That the banks held immense sums of eee BOLUE during the 
maturity of interest, and were disposed to flood the country with them after 
interest had been realized. 


Hon. W. Loughridge, of Iowa, April 9, 1874, in the House, said: 

During the war the volume of 1 largely increased from time 
to time, until at its close the amount in circulation, . 7.80% and 
all the different issues which served the use of currency, was at $1,700,000,- 
oe sng 8 had been up to the close of the war confined to the States 
not in re on. 


Hon. William D. Kelley, a Republican member of Congress from 
Philadelphia, in the House of Representatives, February 10, 1879: 


The 143,000,000 compound. interest notes were outstan ber, 1885) 


and were legal naera tr anair ie bp — tho 000,000 ot 7.30 
Treasury notes were not so, the o who acce them used them as 
such were deluded by the ee the law der which they were issued. 


President U. S. Grant’s message of December 2, 1873, indorses 
the fact of contraction up to that time, as follows: 

During the last four years the currency has been contracted directly by the 
withdrawal of the 3 per cent 3 t notes, and 7.30 


compound unteres 
bonds outstanding on the 4th of March, 1869 (all of which took the place of 
legal tenders in bank reserves), to the extent of $63,000,000, 
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Here is a letter from a president of a national bank and a mem- 
ber of the Forty-third Congress: 
First NATIONAL BANK, NEW JERSEY, August 12, 1578. 
In compliance with your request of the 18th instant, that I should define the 
relative position of the 7.30 Treasury notes to the general volumeofcurrency 
in 1865, I have to say that I was then daily in the habit of receiving and pay- 
ing out the same in the conduct of my chained shine gore the same as green- 
backs, and I esteemed their peculiar characteristics (being conducive of elas- 
ticity) as not only forming a currency but a currency of ee 17 5 


Testimony like this may be produced from the official docu- 
ments of the Government and other reliable sources to any de- 
sirable extent, and yet, Mr. Secretary, you entien nigron that 
important portion of the Serene in your tables, des other 
forms of currency mentioned by President Grant. 

On page 111 of your report is found the following: 


RECAPITULATION. 
Circu- 

Money| tation 

Ter EA 

capita | capita 

TER LA nn S | $435, 407, 252 | 31,443, 32% | $14.06 | $13.85 
ee ee 448, 405, 767 | 32,064,000 | 14.09 13.98 
3 334, 697,744 32,704,000 | 10.96 10. 23 
595, 304,038 | 33,365,000) 20. 2 17.84 

087 | 669; 6417478 31,040,000 20.72! 19.67 

129, 755 714, 702, 985 | 34,748,000 | 22.16 20.57 

751,327,254 | 673, 488, 244 | 35,469,000 | 21.27 | 18.99 

728, 200, 612 661, 992, 069 36, 211,000 20.11 18, 28 

— aes 716, 553, 578 680, 103, 661 | 36,973,000 | 19. 38 18.39 
FISAN 715,351,120 | 684,452, 891 | 37,756,009 | 18.95 17. 0 
‘722, 868, 461 675, 212,794 | 38,588,371 | 18.73 17.50 

741,812, 174 715. 889, 005. 30, 555, 000 18.75 18.10 

762, 721, 565 738. 309, 549 | 40,596,000 | 18.70 18.19 

774, 445, 610 751,881, 800 | 41,677,000 | 18.58 18, 04 
808.024781 | 776.083 081 42 796,000 18.88 18.13 

798, 273, 509 754, 101, 947 | 43,951,000 | 18.16 17.16 

750, 683, 284 727, 609,388 | 45,137,000 | 17.52 16.12 

763, 053, H7 722, 314, 883 | 46,353,000 | 16.46 15. 58 

. 701, 253,578 |. 720,132 634 | 47,598,000 16,62} 15.32 
1,051, 521, 544 818,631,793 | 48,866,000 | 21. 52 16.75 
— 1, 205, 929, 197 973, 382, 228 50, 155, 783 24. 04 19. 41 
1, 408, 541, 823 | 1, 114, 238, 119 | 61,316,000} 27.41 | 21.71 

1/430, 531,719 | 1.174, 290, 419 | 52,495,000. | 28.20 | 22.37 

1, 643, 489, 816 | 1,230, 305, 696 | 53,693,000 | 30.60 22.91 

1,705, 454, 189 | 1,243,925, £69 | 54,911,000 | 31.06 22. 65 

1, 817, 658, 336 | 1,292, 569, 615 | 56,148,000 | 32.37 23.02 

1, 808, 559, 694 | 1,252, 700, 525 | 57,404,000 | 31.50 21. 82 

— 1,900, 442, 672 | 1,317,589, 143 58,680,000 | 22. 39 22.45 
2, 062, 955, 949 | 1,372, 170, 870 | 59,974,000 | 34.39 2.88 
2.075,350. 711 1.380, 361, 649 | 61,280,000 | 3.86 2852 

2 144, 226, 159 | 1,429, 251,270 | 62,022,950 | 34.21 22.82 

2, 195, 224, 075 1,497, 440, 707 | 63,975,000 | 34. 31 23. 41 


Noxk.—The difference between the amount of 
the amount in circulation represents the money 

ĮI ask the present Secretary to com his tables with the ta- 
bles of Secretary McCulloch and with recapitulation of 1865 to 
1876 in the Inter Ocean. And then, with these tables in hand,I 
call attention to the follo discussion of the subject by the 
late Senator Plumb, In April, 1888, Senator Plumb of Kansas 
discussed this contraction subject as follows: 


money in the country and 
in the Treasury. 


will not, and the other House will not, then the country is going 
the of financial disturbance. Asa Senator says in my 
isthere now.” I think it is there now. Weare Witha 5 which 
has more to do with the welfare of the people of the 
of more concern to them than any other that 
of Congress, or which can be thi 
ofthe 9 the value ot its 
ont 


000 
overpins 
notes, all 
‘which must finally be 

last 


the 
that has „ of 
outstanding. 


of 
but that volume has been subject 
twenty-five years, 
worn out, lost, and it is doubtful if the 
over $300,000,000 to-day. 
t nothing about that, the retirement of the national 
culation during the past twelve months has been 5 
of the currency outs There has been during pheno: 
enal of the hong gah There has been the greatest de- 
preciation of the price of agricul products the country has ever known. 
s * „ * * * 


* + * + 


* * 
The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saulsb the other e with 
great feeling about the mortgaging of farene i tase country. So far as that 
condition, to the lack and 
to the ed volume of currency 


In June, 1890, Senator Plumb continued the discussion of this 
subject, as follows: 


Lat us see, therefore, how much money is available 
the people. From the total of $1,560,000,000, arrived at as above, must be de- 
ducted an average of #260,000,000, which the Treasury always 72 — on hand. 
and about which something has heretofore been said in the debate on this 
bill, and that leaves as the maximum which can by any possibility be used 

K There ought, in fairness, to be deducted m this 000,000. 
in the country, which would reduce the money out- 


for actual use among 


error in estimate of go 
side the Treasury to 81, 150,000,000. From this is to be subtracted the p- 
000,000 kept as reserve, as before computed, leaving a balance of 8850, 000,000. 
which is available for delivery or use in the transaction of the business of 
all the people, or a trifle over $9 per capita. But the force of my argument 
is not materially weakened by conceding the gold coin to be as estimated by 
the Treasury Department, which would leave in actual circulation $700,000,- 
000. In order to make up this amount all doubt must be resolved in favor of 
the Treasury and against the people, both the doubt as to the amount of lost. 
and destroyed notes and that as to the gold supply. 

If I were deciding this casa upon what I consider the best evidence, I 
would be bound to say that I belisved the money in actual circulation did 
not much, if at all, exceed 8500, 000.000. Upon this narrow foundation has 
been built the enormous structure of credit of which Ihave spoken. It is 
the greatest of the kind that was ever bulit, because it was buiit by the best 
people that ever bulit anything. Over twenty thousand millions of debts, 
the enormous and widely extended business of sixty-five millions of people, 
all rest upon and must be served by 4 volume of currency which must seem 
to the most veteran financier as absolutely and dangerously small. 


Now, in my opinion, Mr. Secretary, an array of testimony like 
this, coming from higa officers of the Government as most of it 
does, can not, be satisfactorily brushed aside with a single sen- 
tence as an ‘“‘erroneous idea.” 

The people look to the reports of the officers of their Goyern- 
ment for the truth, and when deceived and misled it is a misfor- 
tune of no common importance. It loosens the very foundations 
on which rests that devoted patriotism which has sustained and 
still sustains our freo institutions. I ask, Mr. Secretary, your 
earnest. attention to this important view of the matter. you 
are right and the rest of us are wrong, the country should know 
it. And if we are right and you are wrong, it is oy. impor- 
tant and just that the country should know the truth. 

Mr. Secretary, I beg, before closing, to emphasize another 
pee of this subject not mentioned by you. In your column 

eaded amount in circulation,” I see no deductions are made 
for bank reserves required by law. Such legal reserves are as 
absolutely out of circulation as if locked up in the Treasury or 
uncoined in the mines. You make no deductions for lost or de- 
stroyed bills during thirty years of wear and tear of the green- 
backs, or thirteen years of wear and tear of coin certificates; nor 
do you deduct for the wasting and loss of coins. These, Mr. 
Secretary, are all items, and some of them very large items, which 
should not be overlooked in a correct estimate of the amount of 
money in circulation. In this connection I commend to your 
TE notice the discussion of this subject by the late Senator 

lumb, in June, 1890, already quoted. When these very proper 
and necessary deductions are made, Mr. Secretary, it will plainly 
be seen that the amount of money in circulation is much smaller 
than your latest tables indicate. 

Many thoughtful people ascribe the present mortgaged con- 
dition of the country and the low prices of labor and its products 
to the contraction of the currency during the past twenty-five 
years; and they seem to sustain their opinions by reference to 
similar conditions in other countries arising from that cause. 
Now, if there has been no contraction of the currency, then our 
propie must look for some other cause for the public sufferings. 

tis hardly probable that the public distresses will be relieved 
until the true cause is discovered and removed. If your report 
and tables are correct, then you are a publie benefactor. But if, 
on the other hand, your predecessors and the high authorities I 
have quoted are right, and you are wrong, then, in my humble 
poe Son responsibilities are such as few men would be will- 
ing r. 


JOHN DAVIS, M. C. 
To the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


I call attention to the following additional EETAS 
Senator John A. in his great speech of March 17, 1874, 
discussing the hard times and the panic of 1873, said: 


But, sir, that the panic was not due to the character of the currency 
ved by the histo: * No, sir; the panic was not 
Attributable to the c 


ng 
tary of the let loose twenty or twenty-five millions more of the 
same paper for th relief, the very same men who y 

22 our Government. It was good enough for them when they were 


Again, Gen. Logan quotes approvingly from the Berrien County 
(Mich.) Record, as follows: A 


The people have and do realize that their most prosperous times were 
when currency was the most plentiful. It is true it was not so good for the 
money-lender and the capitalist, but for the laborer, the manufacturer, and 
the ucer, the people ot the entire country, it was far 


better than i¢ is to-day. 
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He also quotes approvingly from Hon. Isaac Buchanan, of On- 
tario, Canada, as follows: 


It is seen that the question of money and the question of labor are one 
question, the solution of the one being the solution of the other, plentiful 
and therefore cheap money being a convertible term for plentiful and well- 
paid employment. 

He then goes on to say: 


Why is it that Representatives forget the interests of their own sectionand 
stand up here as the advocates of the gold-brokers and money-lenders and 
ks, the same class of men whose tables Christ turned over and whom he 
lashed out of the temple of Jerusalem. * * è CÇ; out the theory of the 
contractionists and what must be the inevitable result? Every enterprise 
and industry must be dwarfed in like proportion. The busy hum of the 
spindle will cease its sound in many a 1 which now gives employment to 
hundreds of active hands and supplies the comforts of life to many a happy 
home. The bright blaze of many an iron foundry, which gives life and cheer- 
fulness to the grand scenery along the streams of Pennsylvania, will cease 
to gild the night with its 5 5 the same industry in my own State, 
that of the Senator from Missouri. which has been so rapidly increasin: 
of late, will be crippled, and hundreds who now find ban! pe eats there 
be compelled to seek a home elsewhere for want of work. e undeveloped 
resources of the South and West, which we have just begun to appreciate, 
will rest in abeyance till a wiser policy shall bring them into use. 


On the subject of the panic of 1873 to 1877 the United States 
Monetary Commission says: 


The true and only cause of the stagnation in industry and commerce now 
everywhere felt is the fact everywhere existing of falling prices, caused by a 
volume of money. * + + This is the great cause. Allothersare 

colla , cumulative, or really the effects of that primal cause. 
men see what the mischief is, and they all see it alike, and, without formu- 
lating their ideas into set words and phrases, they state it alike. Capitalists, 
large and small, giye one and only one reason for refusing to invest in pro- 
ductive enterprises. Uniformly and 1 the reason given is that 
ces are fal and may continue to fall, and that money is the best thing 
get and hold while that state of things continues. * * * Fal ices 
as only another expression for an increasing value of money, by contracting 

volume. 


Speaking of the progressive contraction of the currency then 
going on, Senator JOHN SHERMAN, in 1869, said: 


The contraction of the currency is a far more distressing thing than Sena- 
tors * Our own and other nations have gone through that -proas 
before. It is not possible to take that voyage without the sorest tress. 
To every person except a capitalist out of debt, or a salaried oficer, or an 
annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of wages, 
suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy, and disaster. * * Toattempt this 
is to impose upon our people by arresting them in the midst of their lawful 
business and applying a new standard of value to their property, without 
any deduction of their debts, or giving them any opportunity to compound 
with their creditors or to distribute thelr losses, and would be an act of folly 
without example of evil in modern 23. 


The Senator afterward changed sides on the subject and was 
dul 1 with his treason by Senator Logan, March 17, 1874, 
as follows: 


But, sir, leaving that for the moment, I will say that even the chairman ot 
the Committeeon Finance [Mr. SHERMAN], abandoning the high stand he at 
first bak yr has gone back, as a final resort, to the records of the past to 
hunt up the former statements of individual Senators. He also abandoned 
his guns and left the field of open warfare. A question like this, bristling 
on every hand with facts concerning its various phases, certainly does not 
need a resort to the t expressions of an individual Senator to sustain a 
true and correct posttion in reference to it. The Senate will long remember 
tide AUGON tila own sporsiies BATITA been eamoediately praguoed. showing 

question, his own speeches mmediately produced, sho 
him to have been the 1 advocate in the Senate Chamber of the same 
ciples now advocated by our side of this question. It is 2 sir, but 

t is true, that men like the chairman of the Committee on Finance do, within 
a short period of time, change their opinions on great questions. 


In order to throw some light on the questionas to who or what 
class of society is interested in ascanty volume of money and low 
prices of labor and the products of labor, I call attention to an 
extract from the Inter Ocean of February 28, 1874, quoted and 
approved by Gen. Logan in his speech of March 17, 1874. The 
Inter Ocean said: ` 


Slavery is only another name for greed. The black man was not held in 
bondage for the mere 3 of ownership, but that the white man might 
subsist in idleness off labor. On the strength of this supreme ota 
few thousand owners of black men. all the ons of the white men of the 
South were — 45 5 up toa fury of passion, press them forward to the 
sacrifice of their lives and fortunes on the altar ot a false cause. What is the 
situation to-day? The same battle is being waged in a different field, with 
different weapons. In the national Senate Chamber a bitter contest is in 
p by the representatives of the moneyed aristocracy on the one hand, 
and by the representatives of the masses of the people on the other. The 
proposition on the part of the capitalists isto grasp and firmly hold the larg- 
est possible percentage of the profits of all the labor of the country. They 
want high rates of interest whereby they may tax traffic, and low rates of 
wages w 1 may tax labor. 

By contracting the currency they secure both of these objects, for they 
force traffic aa das ste the s for loans, and drive labor to beggary, 
and as the es of merchants render more pressing their op ear 
for loans, the rate of interest is advanced to cover the increased „ and as 
the demand for labor declines the price also declines. On the other hand, 
the proposition of the people, those who live by labor and traffic, is to extend 

N 


the volume of e ereby cheapening money, and so stimula man- 
ufacturing and other ustries intosuch activity as will insure employment 
to the labo classes at remunerative rates of wages. No contest wasever 


efined. At no time in the history of our country, not even in 
e of the rebellion, has it been more evident that the interests of 
the many clash with those of the few. 


: Senator Logan continues the discussion of contraction as fol- 
ows: 


There is another great fact connected with this 


uestion which appears to 
be forgotten in this debate; that near the close of 


e War, and for a year or 
on to 


two after it, when our currency was much more abundant in proporti 


those using it, and before the South was fully gore to its use, the system of 
cash payments became almost universalin the interior of the country, and, 
in fact,in most business transactions everywhere. But the increased de- 
mand to supply the wants of the South, and in consequence of the system of 
contraction adopted by the then of the Treasury, forced the people 
toexpand the credit policy in a correspo ratio, or to curtail all the works 
ofimprovement and manufacturing which had been undertaken during this 
period. It was, therefore, the contraction and increased want of currency, 
and not asuperabundance, which produced the necessity for running in debt, 
of which there is so much said onthis floor. Why, sir, the people were never 
freer from debt in pro ion to the business doue than in 1885, at the close 
of the war, when Mr. McCulloch began his system of contraction, and at the 
time eleven millions more ple were to be supplied. 
as it to be suppos that the activity and energy which the adequate 
supply of money put into operation, and which was 3 prosperity 
ani ppiness to the country, would sudd dwarf i to suit financial 
notions without a severe struggle? The inevitable result was an t 
to meet the Sig os want, and credit was expanded. At the very mo- 
ment, above all o when adequate supply was needed, the opposite 
course was adopted; and right here lies the true cause of the late rong 
which resulted from a money famine, and not from an excessive supply. 
Senator Logan discusses the subject still further, as follows: 


Sir, turn this matter as we will, and look at it from Sor im whatever, and 
it does present the appearance of being a stupendous scheme of the money- 


holders to seize this opportunity of p under their control the vast in- 


dustries of the nation. Therefore I warn Senators t ppshing too far 
the great conflict now going on between capital and la It is not our duty 
to legislate exclusively for either, but, as far as ble, to try and harmo: 

the interests of the two. Capital rests upon labor: but when it attempts to 
— too heavily upon that which supports it in a free ublic, the slumber- 


volcano, whose — Hee beg. y to be heard, will burst 
forth with a fury that no 1 ation will quell. 
The Senator quotes and approves the following, from the Ber- 
rien County (Mich.) Record: 


It isa lamentable fact that the financial question is leading to a conflict 
between capital and labor, money and production. The capitalists, the pos- 
sessors of money, who stand isolated from the laboring and producing classes, 
are getting themselves in hostile array to oppose with might and main every 
effort to increase the currency of this country to some like an equal 
ratio with other commercial nations. The East, especially the Wall streeters 
and banks, want no more money. They prefer to havethe volume of curr 
limited so that combinations en into and the money cornered. 
Every time a few millions of the Prats my Ayo locked up in the East the West 
suffers, the ucts of the West decline in price. and the Western producer 
suffers, while the Eastern capitalist makes money. The time has come when 
this state of affairs should and must be remedied. The interests of the South 
and West are identical on this point, and, unless the East will yield to that 
which is just and right, the result can not be otherwise than disastrous in 
theend. This the money-lenders of New York will learn but perhaps not 
until it is too late. 


And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to another Shylock claim, that 
the material of money must be a thing of value, and that all 
our subtreasury schemes and loans must fail for want of an in- 
trinsic mower ee sufficient volume to meet the demands of the 

ople and the requirements of their business and industry. 

hey claim that the available supply of the money metals must 
be the controlling element of the volume of the people’s money; 
and hence it must be assumed that the owners of the metals 
will still hold as they now hold the destinies of the people in 
their closed fists. This claim of the Shylocks brings us squarely 
down to the bottom stratum of the money question. I accept 
the challenge and join issue with them. 

Money, strictly speaking, is not a material thing. It is a 
function created by law, and by law this function may be at- 
tached to any proper material. It is an offics or function, asis 
the office of sheriff. A man, naturally, is not a sheriff or other 
public officer; but when the office or legal function has been at- 
tached to the man, he is then a public officer, and as such can 
do many things and perform many acts which he could not do or 
3 as a mere man. When the money function has been 
egally attached to a material thing, then that material thing 
becomes tangible money. In rude societies the money function 
may grow up by custom, and by common consent it becomes at- 
tached to a material thing. In this way, cattle, copper, gold, 
silver, tobacco, and various articles of commerce have become 
tangible money by reason of their endowment by custom or law 
with the moneyfunction. The various commodities of commerce 
have never proven themselves entirely satisfactory money, be- 
cause of their unwieldiness and frequent reach 

All things considered, no material seemsso well adapted to prac- 
tical business purposes as well-executed paper notes. The ma- 
terial is easy of procurement, reasonably durable, and easy to 
transport, count, and handle in large or small amounts, It is 
easy to conceal about the person, being small of bulk and light 
of weight; and, above all, when executed in the highest style of 
art; itis the most iot pernepe, of all moneys to counter- 
feit. On this latter point, Mr. Alexander Del Mar, in his able 
work on The Science of Money, says: The silk-threaded, 
distinctive-fiber paper, the water marks, the printing in colors, 
the highly artistic vignettes, the geometrical lathe-work, the 
numbers, signatures, and other mechanical safeguards of the 
modern paper note render it far more difficult to imitate than 
coin. 

The importance of having a money above thearts of the coun- 
terfeiter is seen when we contemplate afew facts of history. All 
agree that moner is valuable in proportion to limitation, and 
that an unlimited money must be, ultimately, a worthless money. 
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A money that is easily counterfeited is practically an unlimited 
money. As examples in point, I mention the Continental cur- 
rency of the American Revolution and the assignats of France. 
Both were largely counterfeited by the British Government. 
In each case the counterfeits are said to have far exceeded in 
parm the genuine notes, when the point of worthlessness was 
reached. 

The cats of money is an act of sovereignty, and as such 
ought not to be delegated to individuals or tocorporations. All 
money should be issued by the sovereign power of the nation. 
When so issued it is in effect a check on society for value, and 
like all checks, it must be redeemed. All money, whether metal 
or paper, must be redeemed. That is what money is for. It 
rests on the value that is behind it. But let us not ba mis- 
taken, let us not be misled by terms. Swapping dollars is no re- 
demption. The first and primary teers, eyes of money is re- 
ceivability by the issuing power. It must receivable in the 
revenues of the issuing government. That is primal redemp- 
tion. A money so received in the United States and Great Brit- 
ain has been and is uniformly good money. This primal redemp- 
tion is like a man accepting his own checks in payment of dues 
to himself when he transacts business, 

But there is a wider and more general redemption, which 
arises from the quality of legal tender. All perfect money is 
endowed with this necessary quality; and when so endowed, all 
men advertise their eagerness to redeem such money with value. 
In effect this is basing money, not on gold, not on silver, nor on 
any single commodity, but on all commodities. A money so 
based is precisely as good as the issuing government—no better, 
no worse. A money so based, though made of paper, never falls 
below coin while the issuing government remains intact and 
continues to collect and disburse revenues. 

This rule has no exceptions. A paper money so founded and 
redeemed is always preferred to coin. Intrinsic or commercial 
value in the material which is endowed with the monetary func- 
tion is not only unnecessary, but it should be further stated that 
such intrinsic value isa great and sometimes a fatal objection 
to the money material. It gives the owners of valuable money 
material a monopoly of the money of the country. If gold alone 
is used as money, then the amount of money in a given country 
can not exceed the amount of gold available in that country; and 
the holders of gold, by making money scarce or plenty at will, 
become masters of the situation. They occupy the position de- 
scribed by Mr. Garfield when he said: Whoever controls the 
volume of the 3 absolute master of all industry and 
commerce.“ Senator Benton, speaking of the same dangerous 
class of men, said: All property is at their mercy.” 

Money has often been defined as ‘‘a measure of value,” as a 
means of exchange,” as a unit of account,” and as “a tool of 
trade.” All of these definitions are more or less true. But in 
the present argument I will treat it as a war power,” assuming 
that a species of money which will bear the strain of war when 
all other moneys fail must be the true money. 

Money is a war power. There are two pron war powersknown 
among civilized nations—the sword and the purse. By the sword 
is meant that physical force which overcomes the enemy in the 
field. The purse is that power which equips, aliments, recruits, 
and pays the fleets and armies. Among savages there is much 
of the sword and little of the purse. As a rule, the purse power 
increases among nations as civilized methods are adopted, until 
ultimately most of the 8 of war may be attained with only 
a show of physical force. Money, as a war power, need not have 
intrinsic value. It has been proven time and again that modern 
wars can not be prosecuted with intrinsic money as a 8 to 
the armies. I do not speak at random. A Senator of the United 
States has discussed this subject, as follows: 

No people ina at emergency ever found a faithful ally in gold. Itis 
the most co y and treacherous of all metals. It makes no treaty it 
does not break. It has no friend it does not sooneror later betray. Armies 
and navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic and calamity, 
shipwreck and disaster, it becomes the agent and minister of ruin. No na- 
tion ever fought a t war by the aid of gold. On the contrary, inthe 

of the greatest peril, it becomes an enemy more potent than the foe 
in the fleld; and when the battle is won and peace has , £0) 
Pag fe and claims the fruits of yictory. In our own civil war it is doubt- 
ful if the gold of New York and London did not work us ter injury than 
the powder and lead and iron of the enemy. It was the most invincible 
enemy of the public credit. Gold no soldier or sailor. It refused the 
national obligations, It was worth most when our fortunes were the low- 
est. Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in open alliance with 
our enemies the world over, and allits energies were evoked for our destruc- 
tion, But as usual, when d ‘er has been averted, and the victory secured, 

ld sw: rs to the front and asserts the supremacy.—J/. J. ‘Ingalle's 8 
d States Senate, February 15, 1878. 

To show that the Senator was right we need only to refer to 
the examples of history. The history of the Republic of Venice 
is a history of continual warfare on land and sea. The Republic 
of Venice was the t commercial nation of the earth for cen- 
turies, and its maritime wars were necessary for the protection 
of its extended commerce in every quarter of the known world. 


In the year 1171, intrinsic money utterly failed to meet the mone- 


tary requirements of the republic, an 
tion money was adopted. 

This inscription money had no material value whatever. It 
was not redeemable in coin or bullion, and there was no pretense 
that it would be so redeemed; but it was receivable in the reve- 
nues of the government and legal tender for all debts. That 
legal-tender quality, in the language of Dr. Franklin, was 
“ greater advantage” than coin redemption. For six hundred 
years that paper credit money ruled above coin. During all that 
time there was not a money panic in the country. Venice be- 
came and remained the center of commerce and the ener 
house of the world. There is not a line on record that any citi- 
zen of Venice was dissatisfied with their financial system. This 
is the longest and most satisfactory continuous financial experi- 
ment recorded in history, ani it proves very conclusively the 
superiority of functional or fiat money over intrinsic money in 
times of war. 

At the beginning of the American Revolution coin, or intrinsic 
money, failed to materialize. It was not to be had. It was an 
utter failure. Our fathers had no resource but paper. They 
had no government capable of issuing a proper money of any 
sort, but they did the best they could. They could print paper 
and call it money, but they could not receive it in the revenues 
of the Government, because the o!d Confederacy did not collect 
revenues. They could not endow it with the quality of legal 
tender, because the old Confederacy was noi a sovereign govern- 
ment. They could not even make it redeemable in coin, as there 
was no coin to be had. Coinis always absent when most needed. 
But the patriot fathers had wit as well as patriotism, and they 
issued the best money they could. 

It was rudely executed and easily counterfeited; hence in prac- 
tice must be unlimited in amount. People were expected to 
take it as a matter of patriotism. This was the only foundation 
of that Continental moneri yok for five years it met the require- 
ments of the country, and Mr. Albert Gallatin afterwards spoke 
of it as follows: The paper money carried the United States 
trough the most arduous and perilous stages of the war, and, 
though operating as a most unequal tax, it can not be denied 
that it saved the country.” If the American Colonies had de- 
pended on coin money as a war power they would have remained 
subject to the tyranny of King George. . would 
never have been born. 

In the year 1797 coin money of intrinsic value failed in Great 
Britain. The bank paid out its last silver sixpence, and the 
nation was on the verge of ruin. A papor money not redeema- 
ble in coin was adopted, which metevery monetary requirement 
for twenty-five years, through all the terrible trials of the wars 
of Napoleon. It carried the country triumphantly through 
every crisis, conferring on the empire a prosperity and glory 
unequaled in ancient or modern times. On this subject Sir 
Archibald Alison says: It is in these moments of public and 
private suffering that the paper circulation steps in to sustain 

ublic and private credit during the interval when national in- 

ustry has heen paralyzed by the disappearance of the precious 
metals from circulation. * * * But for its aid the empire 
would certainly have been destroyed. * Had bank notes 
been rendered scarce when gold disappeared, the nation and all 
its trading classes would have been bankrupted, and we should 
long since have been a province of France.’ 

In the year 1813, during the wars of Napoleon, coin utterly failed 
to meet the needs of the allied armies on the continent of Europe. 
England, Russia, and Prussia issued a joint paper money, which 
supported the armies, broke the power of Napoleon, and saved 
the continent. The late Judge Martin, in his work on The 
Money of Nations, says: ‘‘It met the emergency as coin could 
not.” Mr. Alison says: It passed as cash from Kamtschatka to 
the Rhine, and brought the war toa successful issue. * * * 
Without this paper money the vast armaments of the Allies 
would have been dissolved for want of funds for their support.” 

During our war of the rebellion there were three kinds of war 
money which stood the shock of arms to the end. None of them 
were coin. Coin left the field within the first six months. The 
revolutionary government of the South issued the best paper 
pobe for such a government. It was precisely as good as the 

uing 1 better, no worse. It was a brave money far 
better than cowardly coin. It stayed with the armies and fought 
with them tothe bitter end, and went down with them on the 
field of battle. That paper money of the South was rudely exe- 
cuted and easily counterfeited. This, of course, made it practi- 
cally impossible to limit the volume in circulation: and, as al- 
y stated, an unlimited money is a worthle:s money. 
Money is valuable in proportion to limitaticn. If it is possi- 


a book creditor inscrip- 


ble the counterfeiters will inflate the money to the point of 
worthlessness, as in the case of our Continental currency and the 
French assignats. In the North thers were two sorts of paper 
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money. The first sixty millions were receivable in the revenues 
of the Government the same as coin, and legal tender for all 
debts. That money was preferred to coin during the war, and 
as long as it circulated. Another class of paper money issued 
during the war, known as greenbacks, was not receivable for 
duties on imports nor for interest on the public debt. It was 
like any other useful machine with a number of important bolts 
left out. It went below par as compared with coin, or as com- 
with paper without these legal disabilities. It sometimes 
went below 50 cents on the dollar, because of its legal disabilities 
and from no other cause. Yet, such as if was, all the Shylocks 
and the armies of the South were beaten by it at one and the 
same time, 

All agree that the greenback saved the life of the nation. 
With gold only, the armies would have been paralyzed, and 
anarchy would have prevailed. It would have n a contest 
of swords, after the manner of savages, with little union or ad- 
hesion on either side. Money is the instrument of association. 
Without money there is no cohesion, and disintegration must 
ensu:. A perfect money will remain at its post in times of dan- 
ger. Intrinsic money will not do this. 

Mr. Speaker, let me call your special attention to the glorious 
achievements of the British paper system during the wars of 
Napoleon, commencing in 1797. No system could have been sub- 
mitted to a severer test, and none could have come out of the 
trial more triumphantly. Sir Archibald Alison relates the case, 
as follows: 
at would be to little p og rae 

Was reco: 
pean efforts, the British finances, 1 eee 
un iting stay: in thetr elastic 


dless extent that freedom found a never-fa 
wer that independence obtained a permanent support. hen surrounded 
one the fall of so many 


confederacies, it was in their inexhaustible resources that 1 4 75 found 


that the mighty drama of the French revo- 
e ofall the Euro- 
It was in their 


nations. 
Vain would have been the of her seamen, vain the valor of her sol- 
ven way under the strain; and the con- 


must have succumbed in the contest 


tion produced by suffering 
house of Spain and the snows of Russia if E 
tion to take advantage of the crisis; if she 


the French Revolution, vain the charnel- 
had not been ina situa- 
been unable to aliment the 


war in the peninsula when its native powers were prostrated in the dust; 
and the energies of awakened Europe must have been lost SETON e eftorts 


if the wealth of England had not at last arrayed them, in dense 
plined battalions, on the banks of the Rhine. 

How, then, did it happen that this inconsiderable island, so small a part of 
the Roman Empire, was able to expend wealth greater than ever had been 
amassed by the ancient mistress of the world; to maintain a contest of un- 
tude for twenty years; to keep on foot a fleet which con- 
army which carried victory 7 — 


The solution of the phenomenon, unexampled in the history of the world, 
is without doubt to be in part found in the persevering rt rad Sa the Eng- 
lish people, and the extent of the commerce which they main ed in every 
quarter of the globe, But the resources thus affarded would 
adequate to so vast an expenditure, and must have been exhausted in 
the 8 le, if they had not been organized and sustained by an admirable 
system of finance, which seemed to rise superior to aver dimceulty with 
which it had to contend. It is there that the true secret of the prodigy is to 
be found; ry is there that the noblest monument to Mr. Pitt's wisdom has 
been erec 


s * * e è b s 

To the suspension of cash ents by the act of 1797, and its power, in 
consequence yested in the Bank of England, of its paper circula- 
tion in proportion to the abstraction of the me o currency 


ties o 
be ascribed. It 
remarkable that this admirable system, which may be truly called the mov- 

became toward 


ing ones of the nation Sead the 5 Wi its close the ones 
of the most determined hostility on the part of both the great capit: ts 
and chief writers on poli econo: the country. 


great test of truth, has 


1 ed es question. The adoption of the system of contract- 

e pa 

acts of 1819 and 1 ‘ollowed as it was by the t mone crises of 1825, 
, and 1847) has demonstra ‘ond a doubt that it was in the system of 


an expansive currency that Great Britain, during th: 
of Europe, Vol. I, pages 447; 

Vol. II, pages 384, 385; Vol. XX, pages 79, 00. 1 er 

In 1819, when Mr. Peel’s bill for spacie resumption was passed, 

Mr. Cobbett predicted that it would never be fully enforced. 

` Mr. Cobbett said: 

Before this bill can be carried into complete execution a million of persons 
at least must die of hunger; that it never would be completely out; 
and that, if it were so, he would suffer Castlereagh to broil him alive, while 
Sidmouth stirred the coals and Canning s by to make a jest of his 


Even as late as 1830 the time for broiling Cobbett had not yet 
arrived. Expedients were still being devised to enable the bank 
toresume. It was d ultimately that a portion of the cur- 
ary Syne rest on its legal-tender quality, amounting to about 
£16,000,000, and the rest should be redeemed in coin. So the 
broiling time of Cobbett never came, but the million people 


and more were duly starved in the attempt to reach specie pay- 
men 

England's greatest philosopher, many years later, described 
the condition of the British neces as follows: 


England herself does not in reality base her currency on e; nor could 
she without bringing all business to a dead stop in a Very short time. She 
just mixes enough of this 8. e-basis fiction in her finances to continually 
or periodically divest the laboring classes of their earnings for the benefit of 
the nobility. But for the real basis of value to her currency she makes the 
notes of the Bank of England, as well as her coins, a full} tender for the 
payment of debts, and not the notes of the other banks. From this we see 
that even in England specie basis is a mere fiction, a false pretense.—erbert 

cer. 


In the same line of thought I call attention to the following: 


When all our paper money is made payable in o on demand, it will 
rove the most certain means that can be used to fertilize the rich man's 
eld 7 Boe sweat of the poor man’s brow.—Daniel Webster. 

The intricacy of the question has been much increased by the hitherto nec- 
essary use ofmarketable commodities, such as gold, silver, salt, shells, ete., 
to give intrinsic value and security to money; but the final and best defini- 
tion is that it is a documentary promise, ratified and guaranteed by the na- 
tion, to give or find a certain quantity of labor or the results of labor.—/o/in 


Ru 
when a metallic medium was substituted for bar- 


It wasa great discove 
ter; it was also a great overy When paper convertible into coin was sub- 


stituted for gold and silver; but a third discovery was reserved for our own 
times, namely, that with an ineonvertible paper currency agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures might advance in a career of unsxampled pros- 
perity.—<Sir John Sinclair. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a power in money which no human 
agency can resist, merely through changesinitsquantity. There 
isnoengagement, national or individual, which is unaffected by it. 
The 5 of commerce, the profits of trade, the arrange- 
ments in all the domestic concerns of life, the wages of labor, the 
transactions of the highest and lowest amounts, the payment of 
debts and taxes, are all affected by the quantity of money in 
circulation. There resides in money the most enormous power 
known to man. It is the tide in human affairs upon which all 
things must rise or fall. It is as irresistible as the wings and 
wheels of commerce on the high seas and the broad continents; 
more powerful than the thunder blasts of armadas that throb 
upon the ocean, or the tread of continental armies; and this 
mighty force is self-acting in all the large and small transactions 
of men. 

This is the concurrent testimony of the ablest writers. Such 
a subject deserves attention. Nevertheless, to prevent its study 
the communism of capital” is arrayed in solid phalanx. The 
Shylocks well know if the people come to understand its import 

its simplicity their trade will suffer damage. The owners 
of gold will be shorn of their power over nations and men. The 
great Temple of Diana will shaken by the ground swell of 
rising humanity asserting its rights, and her votaries will cry 
out in behalf of their vocation. They will mystify the subject 
with every art and device of Satan, and blacken the names of 
the people’s teachers with all the epithetsso familiar to them. 

Mr. 9 I have argued this question in its various phases 
on the theory that the opponents of the subtreasury and land- 
loan system were candid and honest in their opposition. I now 
desire to show that they are neither candid nor honest. They 
are not, in fact, opposed to loaning on lands, on chattels, nor on 
farm products. Nor are they opposed to the Government fur- 
nishing the money to be so loaned. They actually uphold and 
defend a system which has loaded this country with billions of 
mortgage indebtedness on real estate, and with loans to match 
on chattels and products. This has all come about by and 
through the financial system of the twoold parties now in power. 

In these loans the Government furnished some- 
times over $300,000,000 to the loaners at merely the costof print- 
ing the bills, and at times over sixty millions has been furnished 
the loaners withoutcharge. These moneys, by the millions and 
hundreds of millions, have been loaned to the people at high 
rates of interest, with commissions added. * es have 
been given in some cases on lands and town lots, on chattels, and 
on farm crops and live stock. In other cases the loans are on 
individual credit, because the individuals are the owners of the 
propers mentioned, or some kinds of it. 

All this my opponents favor because it furnishes a class of 
lawyers and loan agents an . to fleece the people by 
means of usury, commissions, forfeitures, and lawyers’ fees. 

The new plan is different. It provides that the agents of the 
Government shall deal directly with the people, and that the 
profits of the business shall inure to the people. Instead of 
money loaned to the banks at 1 per cent per annum, or gratis, 
and to the people at from six to ten times that rate, let the Gov- 
ernment agents loan directly to the people at 1 or 2 per cent per 
annum. Why not? If the money must come from the Govern- 
ment in the first place, and ultimately reach the people, why 
pass it through the hands of 1 in the process? Let 
us simplify the process, and let the people deal directly with 
their own Government, through Government agents employed 
on reasonable terms for that special purpose. 
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My opponents believe in loans to the people, but not for the 
benefit of either the Governmentor the people. On their plan 
the Government must furnish the money at cost of printing, or 
less, while the people must pay exorbitantly for its use. Who 
get the profits born of the usual commissions, usury, litigations, 
and confusion? Why, of course, the banks, loan agents, and 
lawyers. And therein we find the real milk of the cocoanut! 
This Demetrius, the money-loaner and attorney, sees that his 
craft is in danger, hence he cries out, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” Not only does he see that his “craft is in danger 
to be set at naught, but, also, the temple of the great goddess 
Diana will be despised, and her magniticence destroyed! Is it 
any wonder that the Shylocks should cry out, “Sirs, ye know 
that by this craft we have our wealth! And, moreover, this 
People’s pay teaches that there should be no gods which are 
made with hands!” 

And then we hear that this subtreasury loan scheme will 
not work!” So said the scoffers at the building of Noah’s ark. 
Their unbelief proved the death of them before the shower 
ended. They said the same of the steam engine, the steamboat, 
the locomotive, the telegraph, and the telephone: It will not 
work!” And so would they have said in Paradise, when from 
the rib of man was being constructed the first woman: She 
will not work!“ Tam Pappy 888 that woman not only works” 
but she also thinks! And were Llooking for talent able to enact 
just laws for the people of this great nation, I would look among 
our noble, working, thinking, and educated women rather than 
in the palaces of corporations or in the offices of their agents 
and attorneys. 

Mr. S er, I am asked to reply to a correspondent in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who proposes the following querry: 

How is the 2 per cent money-borrowing scheme, set forth in the subtreas- 


plan or some better system, to open new avenues for empl: ent and 
to increase the earnings of mechanics, laborers, clerks, and storekeepers? 


REMARKS IN REPLY. 


If the farmers can procure plenty of money cheaply they will 
employ more labor, and thus relieve the pressure among labor- 
ers seeking employment, to some extent. This will tend to 
raiso the prices which laborers may demand for their services. 
With cheap money and employing more labor, the fair inference 
is that the farmer’s operations and business will be larger and 
his profits greater, and hence he will be a better customer for 
the products of the shops and factories; then ultimately he and 
all who are benefited by his prosperity will be better customers 
to the storekeepers. 

Asa general proposition, the prosperous farmers, the hired 
laborers on the farms and in the factories and shops, being gen- 
erally 53 and better paid, become better customers to each 
other as well as to the manufacturers and merchants. When 
money, which is the blood of civilized society, circulates freely 
on terms which industry and business can afford to pay, the whole 
industrial body feels the vivifying influences, and general pros- 
perity is the result. This is a law of society so p y visible 
to every observing man,and so plainly stated by all standard 
writers that it is amusing to see it candidly asked in this day of 
general thought on the subject. It would be far more sensible 
to ask, How can cheap and plentiful money in the hands of farm- 

„ers fail to benefit mechanics, laborers, and storekeepers? ” 
Continuing the same line of thought, it will be seen that the 
masses, and especially the w: rners,” will be benefited by 
the free coinage of silver, because that policy will give the coun- 
try more money and rising prices, which, according to all ex- 
perience and history on the subject, will give to labor more em- 
1 and better wages. At a time of shrinking money and 
alling prices labor goes tramping in search of masters. At a 
time of rising prices the bosses go hunting labor. Rising prices 
for the products of labor never fail to create a greater demand 
for labor and better wages. It is said that the cost of living will 
also be greater. That is true. But employed labor can pay bet- 
ter prices for the necessities and comforts of life than unem- 
ployed or poorly employed labor. Let me illustrate: 

A mechanic owes $1,000 on his home. Without employment 
he can never pay his debt, however cheaply he may live. If he 
earns 86 per week and it costs him $3 per week to live, he can 
lay aside $3 per week to meet his debt. If he earns $12 per week 
and it costs $6 2 week to live, he can lay aside $6 per week 
to meet his debt. If, with increasing money and rising prices, 
and more constant employment, he can earn $18, $20, or $24 per 
week, and reason of general rising prices it in each cas? 
costs him his earnings to live, hecan still lay aside increased 
amounts per week to meet his debt. It will thus be seen that 
with constant employment and good wages labor can meet all 
monetary obligations in the form of debts and taxes much easier, 

- notwithstan the increased cost of living. And as there is 
now resting on the people of the United States, in various forms, 


not less than $20,000,000,000 as monetary obligations, the item is 
worth counting. 

It is a uniform fact, which can not be too often repeated, that 
during periods of ponita money and good prices labor is bet- 
ter employed and better paid, and hence more independent and 
prosperous; while on the other hand scarce money and low 

ricesalways and inavitabiy result in bankruptcies of business, 
de ression of industry, and the enforced idleness and distress 
of labor. Is it not plain, then, that the free and full use of both 
the money metals will give us more money than if the use of one 
or both of them be restricted? 

Since the volume of money in the country must and will be 
controlled by human agency, is it not better and safer to place 
the matter in the hands of Congress, where the Constitution 
places it, than in the hands of bankers and money kings, repre- 
senting not the people, but only their own interests and specu- 
lative schemes? e have only this alternative: Somebody must 
and will control the volume and therefore the value of money. 
Shall it be the people's representatives or the money-loaners and 
fundholders, who are always in favor of scarce and dear money? 
But it is sometimes suggested that we refer this whole matter to 
the production and available supply of the money metals. Then 
suppose we simplify the matter still further by restricting the 
coinage of silver. This places the entire management in the 
hands of the owners of gold. They supply it or corner it at will, 
making Money. acara or plenty as best suits their interests or 
caprices. This brings us to that condition of things mentioned 
by Mr. Garfield when he said: Whoever controls the volume of 
the money is absolute master of all industry and commerce.” 
Senator Benton said: All property is at their mercy.” 

During periods of scare and dear money, money does not cir- 
culate freely. It becomes congested in the great money centers, 
as is uniformly the case during a period of falling prices. In 
this condition it is easily found and cornered by the speculators. 
Give us plenty of silver, supplemented by legal-tender Treasury 
notes, as the needs of the country require, and the money will 
reach the channels of business and the pockets of the people, be- 
yond the reach of the money kings. Is not this the better pol- 
555 for all the people, including the wageworkers? 

Ir. Speaker, I will now close with a short recapitulation of 
some of the arguments and purposes herein set forth. 

This subtreasury subject is both old and new. Old as to bul- 
lionists, bondholders, whisky men, and speculators, but new 
when intended to benefit farmers and planters. Thisstatement 
is true as to our own country, and there are prominent exam- 
ples of its truth in other countries and times. 

In olden times over in Europe there existed the Republic of 
Venice. It wasarich commercial city, and during the turbu- 
lent times of the middle ages continuous wars were waged on 
the widely extended Venetian commerce by the pirates of the 
world. Northern Africa and Southern Europe swarmed with 
them. In self-defense the republic found itself in need of gold 
and silver for war purposes in the barbarous parts of the world. 
In order to secure the desired coin and bullion the republic 
adopted the subtreasury system. 

Gold and silver coin and builion were accepted on deposit and 
housed. In lieu of it (the deposits) a book credit was entered 
in fayor of the depositors. ose bank credits were used as 
money. They were made legal tender for all monetary purposes 
and were not subject to execution for debt. They were trans- 
ferable on the treasury books when payments were made. Un- 
der this subtreasury pa Venice became the center of the 
world’s commerce and the clearing-house of Europe. Those sub- 
treasury book credits for a period of six hundred years were pre- 
ferred to coin. No citizen of Venice has left a word or line on 
record in opposition to the system. It was entirely constitu- 
tional and practicable. 

In this country we have many subtreasury pians, differing in 
details, but ar in principle. The General Government of 
this country accepts bonds of the United States on nepon in the 
Government vaults. On these bonds are issued bank currency 
at 1 per cent per annum on twenty years’ time. This currenc 
is used and loaned by the bankers as money. This may be call 
the banker’s subtreasury plan. It is very profitable to the bank- 
ers, but costly to the people. 

The General Government has long been in the habit of accepting 
on deposit in its vaults and warehouses gold and silver coin and 
bullion. It issues to the owners ot this coin and bullion certificates 
which are used as money. This plan is entirely practicable and 
constitutional. It is the subtreasury plan of the bullionists. 

The Government permits the deposit of whisky, both in the 


warehouses of the distillers and in the bonded warehouses of the. 


Government. On these deposits are issued certificates which 
the distillers use as collateral in borrowing money. The Gov- 
ernment also loans to them, indirectly, 90 cents per gallon cash 
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on the whisky by deferring the collection of the internal-rey- 
enue tax for a period not exceeding twelve years. This is the 
subtreasury plan of the whisky ring. Who dares to question the 
practicability or constitutionality of this famous scheme? 


Under the present order of things the speculators in grain, 
cotton, and other farm products erect elevators and warehouses 
in which to store such farm products as the farmers can not hold 
till needed by consumers; and which the consumers can not buy, 
py at retail, as their necessities occur. Thus occupying a 
middle ground between producers and consumers, the specula- 
tors buy at half price from men who must sell, and sell to people 
who must buy and can not wait. They buy at half price and sell 
at double price. 

The speculators build their own storehouses and charge up the 
cost to the producers and consumers with whom 3 deal and 
from whom they get rich. This is the subtreasury plan of the 
speculators. It is practiced in connection with grain, cotton, 
tobacco, beef, pork, and most of the important products of the 
farm, plantation, mine, and factory. The plan is eminently 
‘constitutional and practicable.” 

Now, the farmers’ subtreasury plan is designed to eliminate 
the speculator—to beng: producers and consumers face to face. 
One should get what the other pays, and one should only pay 
what the other gets. And since the present system has robbed 
the farmers almost to bankruptcy, it seems only fair that the 
Government should aid the farmers with warehouses and money 
as cheaply as is afforded to bankers, bullionists, and whisky men. 
It is not intended that the certificates of deposit of rain, cotton, 
and other products shall be money, as is the case of the bankers 
and bullionists, but to be used as security for loans, asin the case 
of the Whisky men. Nor is it intended that the Government loans 
on the deposit of products shall continue to unlimited inflation. 

When money becomes plentiful men can borrow from each 
other—those who sell early can loan to those whosell later—and 
ultimately Government loans will cease. This is an outline of a 
subtreasury plan for the benefit of agriculture. Why do men 
oppose it and call it “impracticable and unconstitutional”? 

e answer is plain: The farmers do not ‘‘stand together“ and 
vote together as other men do for what they want. When they 
fully learn and practice this one lesson they will get what they 
ask for, and the good old Constitution will be entirely willing. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had but a glance at the committee's re- 

rt on this subtreasury subject. It mainly charges impractica- 

ility in details, concentration of governmental powers; and un- 
constitutionality in principle. These points have been so thor- 
oughly covered by the facts and arguments already submitted 
that nothing more is necessary. The same charges and objec- 
tions would be just as good against every branch of the general 
and State governments, or even against the complicated civili- 
zation of the white man as compared with the simple savagery 
of the American Indian. f 


Rectification of Boundaries of Public Parks in California, 


SPEECH 
HON. ANTHONY CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, May 17, 1892. 
3 House having under consideration the sundry civil appropriation 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. OTIs] presents an important question for the 
consideration of this House, although I doubt if its solution can 
be reached in the manner suggested. In the effort to remedy 
an existing evil we should not cripple a department which has 
in its keeping much that affects so many homes in the public- 
land States, 

It is generally admitted that the manner in which this Gov- 
ernment has squandered its timber lands has not only been short- 
sighted, but contrary to the ih aol of ages. 

e have allowed a priceless domain to be sacrificed, thus in- 
viting upon future . pani the fate that has befallen many 
nations of the Old World. 

It is proper that such of our timber lands remaining unsold 
should receive the attention of Congress; that laws be enacted 


regulating the sale of mature timber, at the same time protect- 
ing the young forests, and that provision be made for the plant- 
ing of others. This should be done for economic uses as well as 
for climatic reasons. In doing so, however, it is simple justice 
to observe that rights already accrued under existing laws be 
held sacred, provided the claimants acquired them in good faith. 

The Government and its administrators can no more break 
covenants with the citizens without incurring responsibility than 
can private individuals in their dealings with their fellow-men. 

To pretend to offer protection in issues existing between the 
people when it is refused by the governing power to those with 
ynom it contracts in the disposition of its lands would be a 
mockery. 

In the laudable endeavor to protect forests at the headwaters 
of the rivers in California, pan and reservations have been 
established covering private holdings of property. 

Let us take the Yosemite National Park as an example. The 
idea of its creation was to protect the water sources of the Merced 
and Tuolumne rivers for general uss—the Merced in particular, 
so as to maintain a flow of water in the streams that contribute 
to the grandeur of the Yosemite Valley. In so far as that pur- 

is fulfilled it meets with general approval. It is only by 
cluding within its boundaries 1,512 square miles of territory 
in which are located no less than 200 mines, many patented, others 
held by virtue of locations permitted by the statute, numbering 
among the former the celebrated Hite mine with an output to 
its credit of $3,500,000 in gold, and in addition surrounding many 
improved farms and the homes of citizens held under patents 
or filings recognized by the land laws, that it went beyond its 


‘legitimate authority unless it was the intention to purchase these 


vested privileges for public purposes, in which event it should 
have made immediate and adeqnate provision. 

Two years passed away, during which period people have been 
kept in uncertainty, improvements have been discouraged, values 
of farms and mines have been impaired, owing to this unjust 
condition. 

They should be freed from this incubus, or we should pay them 
reasonable compensation for such of their holdings as are re- 
quired to conserve the objects of the park. 

This park covers land in five counties, I believe; one in par- 
ticular, the county of Mariposa, where lands below the water- 
shed of the Yosemite Valley, without forests of wind importance, 
comprising merely ordinary foothill 8 with characteris- 
ties of landscape and scenery common to most of the State, form- 
ing no partof the grand wonders of the Yosemite, covering grai 
fields, orchards, stock ranches and mines, and constitut: an 
important factor in the taxable values of said county; in fact, 
having all the elements of an established and progressive com- 
munity. 

Its people feel proud of the treasure nature hasplaced in their 
romantic mountains, and welcome any movement, any law, that 
will facilitate access to its precincts, preserve the beauty of its 
falls, and the grandeur of its giant forests. 

They look with favor on the effort to surround the original 
Yosemite grant with a belt of country suitable for such an ob- 
ject, so that visitors seeking relief from business cares can in the 
solitude of mountain and dell, unbroken save by the choristers 
of the woods, hold communion with those sentinels of the ages, 
find comfort, health, and joy, thankful that the bustle and noise 
of everyday life do not mar the enchantments of such a scene. 

How foreign is the mining camp and the farming settlements 
I have described to such a purpose. 

What injustice to enact laws drawing imaginary lines around 
the property of individuals without warning, and without pre- 
vious examination to properly determine the extent and char- 
acter of the territory necessary for the object in view. 

This law causes hardship in many humble homes, just such as 
have given us our greatest men, but entitled to as much if not 
more consideration than the sar pts that bless with no greater 
3 or endow with no brighter prospects, the rich and 
the proud. 

A like condition of affairs is found to exist with regard to 
other such reservations in California. Without questioning the 
propriety of their establishment, I maintain that immediate 
steps should be taken by legislative act looking to the correction 
of abuses, the rectification of boundaries where land has improp- 
erly or unnecessarily been included, and the equitable treatment 
of those whose private interests are affected for the accomplish- 
ment of the design of the law. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Will the gentleman permit 
me to interrupt him with a question? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Would not the repeal of the 
act of June 3, 1878, as applicable to California, be a good thing? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. at is not what we are considering now. 
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Better Rural Mail Facilities. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. RICHARD H. CLARKE, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 28, 1892. 
The House having under consideration the postal appropriation bill— 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have no intention of attacking the free-de- 
livery system in operation in the cities and large towns of the 
country. I insist, however, that the further application of this 
3 to such towns is a continuance of an unjust discrimina- 
tion against the real rural districts. If this committee believes 
that we can not afford to appropriate more than $10,400,000, the 
amount recommended by it for that system for the next year, 
then I insist that we should leave the cities and towns for the 
present as they are, and extend as far as practicable the benefits 
of that system to country districts. 

I agree that it is absolutely impracticable to undertaks to de- 
liver the mail at the houses of the farmers of the country or to 
collect there their mail for forwarding. But I do insist that 
there is a plain practical system to facilitate the collection and 
delivery of the mails in those districts, and that some opportu- 
nity should be given to test that, if we have not money for 
both, before we proceed further in the extension of these facilities 
to towns. 

As I attempted to explain to the few members of the House 
who were here on Saturday afternoon, there is no practical dif- 
ficulty whatever in placing between terminal offices, distant a 
considerable number of miles apart, in the thinly populated dis- 
tricts of the country, boxes such as ara scattered all over every 
large city in the land for the delivery and collection of the 
mails; boxes in which people living near the route, distant, 
however, from 5 to 6 miles from each one of the terminal offices, 
can put their letters and papers and mail generally, to be taken 
out by the mail-carrier and delivered at the next post-office to 
be forwarded, and larger boxes, in which, at the request of the 
addressee, his mail matter may be placed by the mail-carrier 
for his own collection. I say there is no practical difficulty what- 
ever in this. It will not add one single individual to the ye 
force of Government employés, a3 the system put in force in the 
cities does; and I believe that there is no man in the country, at 
least no one on this side of the House, who does not shrink from 
any system, however beneficial in the end it may be to the peo- 

le, which tends to increase the army of Government employés, 
lieving, as we do, that in the end it brings more of injury to 
the country than it does of benefit. But the system I propose 
does not add a single employé; it will not increase the expendi- 
tures to any appreciable extent. To put it fairly in operation 
in all the rural districts of my State would not costas much as is 
expended for free delivery in the single city in which I live. It 
would require only a few additional boxes along the route in the 
counties. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What would you do about keys for these 
bo&es? 

Mr. (LARKE of Alabama. That is easily answered. Su 

there are five or six men who desire that their mail shall 


taken by the mail-carrier and put into a box. Why not give 
each a key 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then one man could take the mail of all 
the others. 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Yes, but he would not have the 
opportunity to do so unless the other men consented. The Gov- 
ernment now allows any man to put up a box anywhere along 
the road, and to have the mail-carrier take from the tmaster 
at the office at which it is received all the mail coming to him 
and put it into that box. I have seen many such boxes, as I have 
no doubt the gentleman has; open pigeonholes along the roads 
in which the mail is put by the mail. carrier. It is open, to be over- 
hauled, not only by four o? five other men, but by every passer 
along the roads. Yet no objection is made to it. If the recipi- 
ent is willing that his mail shall bə put where it is subject to in- 
spection, where it is subject to robbery, it is his lookout. 

The Government, paternal a3 it is, has not yet gone so far as 
to say that a man’s letters and genere! mail shall not be exposed 
to the inspection of others, if he is willing to have it done. I 
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submit that it is entirely practical, Mr. Chairman, and I hope 


that this committee will adopt an amendment which I propose 
to offer to this bill, for the purpose of putting into practical oper- 
ation an experiment of that kind. The bill which I have drawn 
and introduced has been submitted to the Postmaster-General, 
and with a few slight amendments is recommended by him as 
one, to use his own words, ‘‘that would be of great benefit to 
the postal service.” 


Bank Taxes, Ete. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. BENTON McMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 27, 1892. 


The House having under consideration the motion of Mr. DALZELL, to dis- 
charge the Committee on Ways and Means from the consideration of his 
resolution concerning national and State bank circulation and consider the 
sum in the House 


Mr. MCMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There has been no disposition on the part of 
the Committee on Ways and Means to avoid action on this resolu- 
tion, as would seem to be implied by the effort of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to discharge the committee from its further 
consideration and put it upon its e, anda fact that I would 
not state but for the bringing of this resolution forward to wrest 
it from the committee it is proper to state to the House now. 

Once this week, once last week, and the week preceding, we 
tried to get a meeting of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and last week, since this resolution was introduced, not a single 
member of the committee on the other side of the hous: to which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania belongs, attended; and when 
we sent in a messenger, in addition to the notice that had been 
given, asking their attendance, and to get them to come in to 
transact this and other business, the response we received was 
that they would not come for any other purpose except to act 
on the aes resolution. Therefore, we could not get a 

uorum. That is the reason why there has been no action upon 
this resolution, and after the gentleman stays away from the 
meeting, I hold, Mr. Speaker, that there is no justification in the 
House taking the resolution from the committee and passing it. 

On yesterday we made another effort. The other-time hav- 
ing had no 3 the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BUR- 
ROWS] was in attendance, and was ready to transact any busi- 
ness in the committee, but the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was not on hand even then, nor were his colleagues except Mr. 
Burrows. This disposition to bring forward business rapidly 
had not, it seems, then taken ion of him. The resolution 
I believe, was introduced on the 16th instant. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman from Tennessee state 
what is the nature of the resolution? 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Will my colleague state the 
character of the resolution? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. One minute. The purpose of this resolu- 
tion is to get certain information from the Treasury Department 
concerning the tax that has been paid by the national banks to 
the Government of the United States, and the loss on national 
bank circulation; and it also sesks to go further, and call upon 
the Treasury Department for information as to the loss by all 
the State banks years before the national pani ag system was 
brought into operation, a thing with which the Treasury has 
not heretofore had 018 thing to do, and over which it has no 
jurisdiction. We would be willing enough to have reports con- 
cerning business under them, but do not need any mere chat. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
if the report of the Comptroller does not state everything in 
this connection that the officers of the National Treasury can 
state? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I do not know fully as to that. ' 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Will the gentleman permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Is it the purpose of this resolu- 
tion to get up a campaign document against the Democratic 
platform? 
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Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not know the purpose for which this 
information is sought to be obtained. Asan individual member 
of the committee, I am unable to see that this Congress would 
have any use for such information; and, furthermore, I have no 
idea that the Treasury, has all the information that we are call- 
ing nyan them for. I thought, Mr. Speaker, that I might and 
should say thus much concerning the failure of the committee to 
report this resolution within the time required by the rules, 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the resolution on the table. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr, DALZELL. Why, surely the gentleman from Tennessee 
does not want to cut me off in that way. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is exactly what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania attempted to do with me; but what time does the 
gentleman want? 

Mr. DALZELL. There would have been fifteen minutes on 
each side for general debate after the previous question was 
ordered. You impugn my motives and then shut me off. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What time do you want? 

Mr. DALZELL. Five minutes—— 

Mr. MCMILLIN. You shall have it. 

Mr. DALZELL. Or possibly ten. 


Duty on Tin Plate, ete. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 8, 1892, 


On the bili (H. R.8033) to reduce the duty on tin plate, terne plate, taggers’ 
tin, and to repeal 8 209 of section 1 of an act entitled An act to 
reduce the revenue, for other purposes." 


Mr. HARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have nowish to occupy more than a very few 
minutes of the time of the House on the bill under discussion, 
and shall confine myself in doing so to a single aspect of the 
matter. 

Practically, the so-called 5 business (along with its 
allied interests, the sheet and galvanized iron trades) comes un- 
der the title of a trust or combination, and I am glad to be 
able to give with the utmost brevity the substance of a report 
recently made to the Committee on Manufactures by a subcom- 
mittee of which I happened to be chairman. We found that 
many articles of necessity and in general use by the people of 
the United States were under the control of trusts, and we were 
unable to find an d resulting, and much evil. We found the 
result was to diminish production, to discourage the employment 
of labor, and to reduce wages; to lower the market value of raw 
materials, while the price of the finished article was advanced. 

Our recommendation was a simple one, but one which is cer- 
tain to be efficient. It was that all articles the manufacture, 
sale, price, or distribution of which was under the control of an; 
combination, association, trust, or syndicate should be place 
upon the free list. 

This would enable American consumers to protect themselves 
by buying such articles any place in the world, and would per- 
mit them to be brought into our markets for sale and consump- 
tion free of all tariff taxes of every kind. A trust which aes 
live under such competition ought to be allowed to exist, as it 
would be a case of the survival of the fittest, and it would live 
only so long as it could furnish its goods at lower or at as low 
prices as they could be had for in the world. 

This simple, equitable, and thoroughly effective treatment of 
trusts will some day become law, carrying with it the repeal of 
the presentelaborate, ineffective, and abortive antitrust laws. A 
law such as we recommended would have the quickapproval and 
hearty support of fair-minded people, and would not be open to 
the f criticism aimed at our present antitrust legislation 
which expresses the popular feeling that it presents the most 
elaborate plan for doing a thing by insuring that it shall not be 
done of which we have modern record. 


Duties on Wool and Woolen Goods. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 15, 1892. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R.6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods 

Mr. WALKER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is to be regretted that in discussing this 
question, which is conceded by both sides to involve the inter- 
ests of every man, woman, and child in the country, statistics and 
facts public to all and conceded to be correct by all can not be 
used on the one side and on the other. I have to say that you 
may search the speeches that are made in favor of protection 
from beginning to end and you will not find 1 per cent of error 
whera you will find 99 per cent of error in the statements that 
are made by those in favor of free trade as opposed to a pro 
tective tariff. In the speech that was made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLAN], the free-trade leader of the 
House, the statements of what he called facts in support of his 
theory were substantially no facts from inning to end. 

I have to say, furthermore, that in the rebuttal that was made 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], every statistican 
in the country will justify the statements made by him from be- 
ginning toend. Ido not mean to say that when the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] stated that he had found an 
item in the tariff on imports where the duty imposed was 323 per 
cent, the statement was not technically true, because there were 
some old shawls partly worn out that were reported as belong- 
ing toan immigrant who came in on the Northern frontier, and the 
law required that the duty should be im d upon them at the 
value and weight they reported, and they weighed 2 pounds. 
From that simple circumstance the gentleman from Tennessee 
undertakes to mislead the country, deliberately and purposely, as 
to the rates of duty imposed by the McKinley bill on knit goods. 
He is put forward as the leader of the free traders of this House, 
and if they can take any comfort from that style of argument, 
from that sort of statement of great propositions, they are wel- 
come to it. 

Again, during the last Congress it was stated on this floor and 
at the other end of the Capitol that the duties imposed by the 
tariff upon horses was 600 per cent. The duty imposed is 20 per 
cent ad valorem and not less than $30. How did they get that 
600 per cent? They sent to Mexico and bought a broncho for $5 
and gotcheated at that. They might just as well have said 1200 
per cent for a $2.50 broncho, which is about as much as those 
animals are worth. But if we were aig 0 import a broncho 
worth $5, then the tariff at$30 ahead (and 20 per centif the horse 
cost over $150) would make the 600 per cent. Idonotmeantosay, 
therefore, that these particular statements are not in a certain 
sense true. They are technically true; but the great body of the 
statements made upon that side in argument are not even tech- 
nically true. 

Having said this much, Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the 
manufacturers of this country as such have not the slightest di- 
rect interest in a protective tariff. 

It is of no consequence to the manufacturers of this country, as 
manufacturers, whether we have free trade or whether we have 
protection. Weare just as well satisfied with free trade as we 
are with protection; and if the tariff is not in the interest of the 
farmer and the wage-worker and in their interest only, primarily 
and wholly, and only incidentally for the manufacturer, then I 
will vote with you to re the protective tariff, and we will 
adopt free trade at once if you choose to take the responsibility. 

. DOCKERY. Does the gentleman mean to say that man- 
ufacturers would be Seer he prosperous under a revenue tariff 
as under a protective tariff? 

Mr. W. . Lundertake to say that the manufacturers of 
this country as such—what would be left of them—would be more 
5 under free trade than under protection. That is 
precisely what I mean to say. But we are not legislating for 


manufacturers; we are legislating for farmers and wage-workers. 
No man on this floor has a right to cast a vote affirmatively on 
any bill that does not first of all benefit the man at the bottom. 
If that is not the effect of any bill, then we discredit ourselves in 
passing it. But the manufacturers are incidentally interested in 
a tariff. It has tremendous import to them, and involves with 
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theirs the interest of every man, woman, and child in the land. 
The well-being of every citizen of this country is bound up with 
the interest of the manufacturers in a protective tariff. 

Mr. DOCKERY. As I understand the gentleman, under his 


theory of protection the manufacturers are simply the disbursing 
agents of the bounty of the Government. 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not admit anything of the kind. h- 
ter.] There is no bounty of the Government“ in it. tisa 


fiction of your own imagination; and you rest all your arguments 
upon fictions 765 baseless. 

Mr. BUCHAN of New Jersey. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DOCKERY] simply said it was his ‘‘ understanding.” 


Mr. DOCKERY. I only desired to understand what the gen- 
tleman meant to say. That seemed tobe the logic of his position. 


Mr. WALKER. Now, it is conceded by every statistican of 
this country and every other that this is the lowest-taxed coun- 
try on the of the earth that is counted as a civilized nation. 


If your statement of our burdensome taxation is true, this could 
not be a fact; yet the statisticans who are counted as authority 
the world over make the declaration which [have repeated. But 
gentlemen say we are burdened with taxation; we are awfully 
taxed. I would like to ask gentlemen what a tax is? If taxation 
is not beneficent why do you have taxation? Why do you have 
taxation in your towns, in your counties, in your Democratic 
States? Why do you inveigh so bitterly against taxation on the 
floor of this House and yet in your own homes vote taxation? 

I affirm that there is no greater evidence of civilization, Chris- 
tian civilization, than taxation, and the volume of taxation per 
capita expresses it. Show me the taxes per capita of any people, 
and I can determine by that their advancement in the scale of 
civilization. In Massachusetts we have taxation equal to 814 a 
head, or $70 a family. What does taxation come to in its last 
analysis? It comes to taking the property of the rich and divid- 
ing it pro rata for the benefit of every man, woman, and child in 
the community. That is what taxation comes to at last. What 
is taxation? 

Mr. HARTER (speaking from the side of the Hall). I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. WALKER. Please come up in front of me. I can not an- 
swer the questions of gentlemen both before and behind me. I 
will not be fired at all around the Hall. [Laughter.] 

Now, what is taxation? Taxation is but the Government tak- 
ing a part of the income of the citizen and spending it for the 
citizen to better advantage than he can himself spend it. That 
is all there is in taxation. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON rose. 

Mr. WALKER. Wait until I get through with this definition 
of taxation, and I wiil hear you. ; 

I say that when the Government takes money by taxation and 
spends it economically for the citizen, not only can it spend the 
money to better advantage than the citizen, but it is impossible 
for the citizen to spend it for himself in such ways as the Gov- 
ernment spendsit. The Government, the great body of the citi- 
zens represented in the Government. take a part of the income of 
therich andspend itfor all. Now, let me ask gentlemen on this 
floor what proportion of the natural income of capital in the 
Northern States east of the Mississippi, those of older civiliza- 
tions, what proportion of the income of such communities do you 
suppose is taken by taxation? More than one-third of the in- 
come from all the property east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio is taken in taxation, and beneficently taken—taken and 
returned to the citizens pro rata, rich and poor alike, after being 
taken out of the hoards of the rich. 

Mr. HARTER. Iam now before the gentlemen. He said if 
I would come here in front of him he would answer a question. 
Is he ready [hesitating]? { 

Mr. WALKER. Well, be quick about it; I have butan hour, 
my dear fellow. ughter.] 

—.— HARTER. I want to see whether I understood the gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. WALKER. Go right on with your question. 

Mr. HARTER. T understood the gentleman to say that no re- 
spectable statistician could affirm that any other country in the 
world is as lightly taxed as the United States. Did I understand 
the gentleman correctly? 

Mr. W. . That is what I understand. 

Mr. HARTER. Now, I hold in my hand a dictionary of statis- 


ties 8 by— 

Mr. WA I can not yield for a dissertation or speech; 
just ask your question. 

Mr. HAR Very well. This work, which is a standard 


authority, says that in the neighboring country of Canada—you 
can go to it in twelve hours from your home—the taxes are 25 or 
within a fraction of 25 per cent less than the United States, and 
bere is the authority for it. 


Mr. WALKER. That will do; lay the book right down. 


[Laughter.] I will take your word for it. 
Mr. MARTER How do you explain that in view of your 


statement? 

Mr. WALKER. Canada! Canada is brought here as an ex- 
ample. Canada! A country that has failed to collect taxes for its 
expenditures until it is burdened with debt to the point of being 
crushed beneath it. 


Mr. HARTER. You cannotsay that we have ever failed here 
to collect our taxes. 

Mr. WALKER. No; I say that we have collected our taxes 
and we have paid off our debts. But Canada! Why, the illus- 
tration the gentleman cites is simply a confirmation instead of a 
proof against the accuracy of may ey aetna If Canada or any 
other country will pile up its debts day after day and year after 
year to be paid hereafter they may have once in a year or two a 
period of light taxation. 

Mr. CARUTH. How much is the debt of Canada? 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not know—— 

A MEMBER. About 300,000,000. About 870 per capita, to our 
debt of 814.50 per capita. 

Mr. WALKER. ButI have some other facts which I will give 
you which will probably answer your questions. 

Mr. CARUT. I would be glad to know. 

Mr. WALKER. It makes comparatively little difference 
where zou lay your taxes. Lay them where you will, they will 
follow back and ultimately rest on the same persons and in the 
same spot. We may as well lay all the taxation of this Govern- 
ment on wool if we choose, as well as anywhere else. It will 
all rest on the same spot finally. It is of comparatively little 
importance where you lay taxes. It may take twenty years for 
them to adjust themselves to their final point. It may take 
thirty or forty years, but if you levy taxation anywhere it seeks 
out and rests upon the same individuals in the community who 
will ultimately bear the burdens. I think that the statistics will 
bear me out in this statement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what are taxes? A man pays for the 
house he lives in directly, and he pays for the roads on which 
he travels through the State. It is no more fair, essentially, in 
the process of civilization, to count the roads a tax upon him 
than the building of the house in which the man lives. Taxa- 
tion, instead of being a necessary evil, is no evil; it is not only 
necessary, but beneficent; it practically takes only that portion 
of the substance of the rich and powerful that can be more eco- 
nomically and wisely expended for the common good by the 
state, than it is possible for its possessors to expend for the 
same n purposes. Asall men, without distinction, have 
an equal right to the use and enjoyment of the results of public 
3 the collecting and the wise using of taxes is good, 
and not evil, and very largely in the nature of investments for 
the present and future generations. By it the civilization of a 
state may be measured. 

The school that Christian civilization establishes, the clothing 
that the individual wears, the house in which he lives, and the 
money taken from the citizen for the education of his children 
is no more onerous as & tax than the money he pays for hiscloth- 
ing or food. So if it be a public building, if it is n. for 
the common good to have it in the progress of civilization. So 
if it be a school, if it be the hat, the shoes, the clothes he wears, 
the police system of the country, the courts, the jails, the Army, 
the Navy, the judiciary. Nota dollar that is taken honestly and 
honestly spent—and I am talking now of an honest taxation and 
honest expenditures—that the citizen does not get back again in 
full measure in some shape. 

The Government is simply the better medium than personal ex- 
penditure. The Government is the agent of the citizen in spend- 
ing the money and spending it for his benefit. Thatis the result 
of taxation in a country like this, and yet where is the Demo- 
cratic orator on this floor who has not denounced all taxation in 
the most extravagantand bitter terms? Why, you would think, 
Mr. Chairman, to hear these gentlemen talk, from the highest 
to the lowest, that the condition of the Comanche Indians and of 
the tribes of Central Africa, where they have no taxation, isa 
supreme blessing in comparison with the condition of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Now, I would like to ask, and I will give time to any gentle- 
man on the Democratic side to answer this question, if there isa 
Democrat in this House who is in favor of the principle of pro- 
tection,” whether any one of them would vote for its application 
as a general principle, or to any single article, or as it is under- 
8 in its application in the McKinley bill. Is there a Demo- 
orar nene in favor of the protection principle in any form, in other 
words? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. No. 2 

Mr. WALKER. Very well. The gentleman from West Vir- 
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ginia says not. You all agree to that; you all agree that there 
not a Democrat in this House in favor of the principle of pro- 
tection, do you? [Waiting for an answer.] en you are in 
favor of tho 8 ol free trade, are you not? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. As far as we can get to it 
with sufficient revenue for the needs of the Government. 

Mr. WALKER. Then you favor free trade—the principle of 
free trade? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. As far as we can. 

Mr. WALKER. Now, then, Lask the queson again: Is there 
a man here on the Democratic side who does not stand with my 
friend from West Virginia in favor of the free-trade principle? 

Mr. BUSHNELL. We are in favor of that kind of protection 
which leads eventually to free trade. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Just where Gen. Gar- 
field stood. 

Mr. WALKER. Very well. 

Now, I want to recur to the question of wages. I want to know 
if there is a man here who is ready to stand up and declare that 
wages are as high in Europe per day as they are here? 

Is there a man in this House who is ready to dispute the prop- 
osition that is made by our own statisticians and the statisti- 
cians in Europe, that wages in this country are about half as 
high again, day by day and hour by hour, as they are in Eng- 
land? Is there anyone here who is inclined to dispute that? 
Lethim speak. aiting.] Then we all agree upon that. 

Mr. HARTER. Do not you consider that begging the ques- 


tion gr eS oe 

Mr. WALKER. I will cometo thatin halfaminute. I think 
we are eed upon that statement of fact. 

Mr. LIVIN ON. You say we are all agreed upon that. If 
you mean to assert that we are agreed that wagon in England 
are only half as high as in this country, and will buy no more 
than wages in this country, we do not agree at all. 

Mr. WALKER. Now, I want to ask you what the economic 
distance is from here to Europe. Mat is the economic distance 
from Liverpool to Boston on a whole ship’s cargo? That is to 
say, how far can you take a ship’s cargo and carry it on the raii- 
road, after you have landed it on the wharf in ton, for the 
same money that is paid for bringing it across the ocean? You 
can not carry it 40 miles inland. Machinery of all kinds, set up, 
you can not carry 8 miles inland. Glass and glassware, 8 miles; 
chemicals, flax and hemp manufactured, India rubber goods, 50 
miles; woolen, fancy goods, silk goods, etc., 100 miles; cotton, 
cutlery, leather, etc., miles. You can not transport it, take 
it after the ship lands it at the wharf, and put it on a truck, take 
it to the Boston and Albany depot, for what the freight is after 
it is in the hold of the steamship in Liverpool. Now, if that is 
a fact, and I state it was as a fact, two years ago—I havejthe freight 
rates per ton; I am notin any retail business now, but I am talking 
about the rate per ton—if that is a fact, then we are within 40 
miles of Europe, so far as the railroad expense of transportation 
is concerned, as compared with ocean freights. Call it even 40 
miles, and we are nearer Europe, economically, than Baltimore 
is to Washington. 

Furthermore, I have to say this—and here is the question that 
my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER says Iam begging—I say, 
take 99 per cent of the factories in Europe, in the woolen indus- 
tries, the cotton industries, in the boot and shoe industry, in the 
leather industry, or in any other established industry where 
things are made for the millions, you may take 99 per centof the 
European factories and 99 per cent of the American factories, 
and they will turn out just as much product, man for man, day 
for day, and hour for hour, as they will in this country. 

Mr. HARTER. Where did you learn that? 

Mr. WALKER. I learned it by personal inspection, in Eu- 


rope. 

Mr. HARTER. Your inspection has been limited, has it not? 

Mr. WALKER. Not by any manner of means. I spent nine 
months’ time in Europe in that investigation. I do not think my 
mea e was limited. 

r. HARTER. Rather limited. 

Mr. WALKER. Furthermore, I have consulted with the 
largest manufacturers on the floor of this House and in New 
11 0 Democrats and Republicans, and they agree with me 

this. 

Mr. HARTER. Have you consulted with Mr. Blaine? [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WALKER. You may consult Mr. Blaine as much as you 
choose. I choose the men that I consult. [Laughter.] And fur- 
thermore, I always consult business men, not the politicians. 

Mr. HARTER. You ought to consult me? 

Mr. WALKER. I consult the experts in the business about 
which I wish to know. I notice that on the floor of this House 
lawyers know all about law—and everything else. [Laughter.] 

r. PAYNE. We shall have to admit that. 


: ai SCOTT. Do you allude to parliamentary law? [Laugh- 
er. 

A MEMBER. How about the editors on the floor? 

Mr. WALKER. I am old-fashioned enough to think that edi- 
tors know more about running newspapers than I do; that shoe- 
makers know more about running a shoe factory and what is neo- 
essary for them to do tomeet competition; and cloth manufactur- 
ers know more about the manufacture of cloth; doctors know 
more of medicine, and lawyers know moreof law. Inever allow 
myself to do any law business without consulting a lawyer. 

A MEMBER. That is right. 

Mr. WALKER. And if I want to know about parliamentary 
law I consult a man who has studied parliamentary law, as a 
good many lawyers have not, even though he may be a manu- 
facturer. Now,I have stated here, and there is no man can con- 
tradict it, — for political purposes or for purposes outside of 
economic considerations, that the product, man for man, in the 
factories of Europe, as they are graded from highest to lowest, 
is as great in Europe as in this country, save that there are in 
Europe a few old factories, built hun of years ago, in obscure 
places, that are still run on odd things that are not subject to 
competition, that do not come into the calculation. But you may 
take 99 per cent of the factories in Europe and all the factories 
here and grade them in classes as to efficiency and skill and 
ability in Se and man for man, hour by hour, they will 

roduce as much in Europe as they produce here. Now, if you 
ave agreed with me as far as I have gone—— 

A MEMBER. We have not. 

Mr. WALKER. You have not successfully contradicted me, 
and you can not. 

You may make up some figures, as my friend from Tennessee 
[Mr. MCMILLIN] made them up, and present them to this House, 
praoyeany bogus, while technically true, that apparently contra- 

ict me. And you may deceive your constituents who are not 
familiar with manufacturing, just as the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MILLS] did when he came up to educate us as to how we 
could runour factories to advantage in New England under free 
trade. He told us there wore a great many things we did not 
know how to manufacture. [Laughter.] He said we did not know 
how to manufacture knit goods and seamless stockings; that it 
was a secret process in Europe 

A MEMBER. And he convinced the country, did he not? 

Mr. WALKER. When Shaw, up at Lowell, invented the ma- 
chine, and all the machines in Europe were being run on a 
royalty paid to Shaw; and that is about as sound and about as 
accurate as the pretended facts and statements of the whole body 
of free traders from beginning to end are. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I will state to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that there is only one gentleman in this House 
who is any authority on socks; and that subject you ought to 
leave to that gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. I beg the pardon of the House. For a mo- 
ment it had escaped my mind that we had an expert on socks in 
the House. [Laughter.] 

I propon to use many statistics, and my remarks will be ex- 
ceedingly dry, as they doubtless have been thus far. For a hun- 
dred years we have been perfecting our system of protection. 

I donot propose to give misleading percent: „such as where 
you have a factory in a village ant gon build there a black- 
smith shop, and then say you have increased the manufactures 100 
per cent, or where you have two and you build three more fac- 
tories, you say you have increased the manufactures by 150 per 
cent, with no reference to their size. That is the kind of talk 
on which you free traders build your arguments. I am talking 
to you of the conditions per capita or percentage per capita. 

Under the free-trade tariff of 1846 the imports in fifteen years, 
1847 to 1861, average $8.65 per capita, and are an average excess 
of imports over exports per capita of $1.08 (leaving out the war 
and the inflation period of 1862 to 1879). 

Under the protective tariff the imports in eleven years,1880 to 
1890, average $12.11 per capita, an average excess of exports 
over imports per capita of $1.38. The average for 1891 was 
$13.36, an increase of 10 per cent in 1891 over the eleven-year 
period of 1880 to 1890, which will undoubtedly increase much 
more as the country adjusts itself to the new tariff. 

Thus, during the whole fifteen years of free trade we averaged 
to lose $1.08 per capita on our foreign trade. We gained $1.38 
per capita during each and every year of protection, under the 
normal conditions of 1880 and 1890, and are now gaining more 
than double that much under the McKinley bill. 

If we were to shut up every factory we have in this country 
we would not export in five years as much as we export to-day. 
Talk about the markets of the world! What people have their 
economic wants more thorgighiy satisfied than the people of 
this country and consume such a proportion of the products of 


their factories? This country consumes, according to all statis- 
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ticians, three times as much per capita as any other country in 
the world, and if that be true, then we have a market that we are 
supplying equivalent to 180,000,000 of poopie as compared with 
England, France, or Germany. Furthermore, my friend from 
Texas[Mr. MILLS], and I will take his figures on this, as they suit 
my convenience, says that we produce here one-third of the 
manufactures of the world. 

If there are 1,434,000,000 of people in the world, 62,000,000 is 
4.3 per cent of the population, oh according to the gentleman 
from Texas par: ILLS] we consume seven and three-fourth 
times as much of manufactured products as the balance of the 
world 2 5 to consume, which makes this the equivalent of a 
market of „500,000 of people of the world, as they average. 
Our people have by our protective system this enormous market 
for what they produce, and yet the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS] and the whole band of free traders are constantly vocif- 
erating ‘‘Take down the bars,” and open this market to Europe, 
in Congress and out of Congress, from Maine to Texas, from 
Massachusetts to the Mississippi River and beyond. Take down 
the bars! About as sensible a proceeding as it would be to “take 
down the bars” and let out our improved breeds of cattle with 
wild Texan steers, to be hooked and torn and mauled, and frozen 
to death by thousands, while “hunting their living.” This is a 
country built up by means of a protective tariff. Such acountry 
suits me, and its fiscal policy, which gives us such results, suits 
me. Withsuch results conceded by all of you, do you want to try 
any other Loire 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. We want to see and to find 
out what goes with our share of that seven or ten times. We 
are not r 

Mr. WA I thank the gentleman for the observation. 
I want to tell him that you surely are getting it. There is no 
place on the face of the earth where the manufacturers make so 
small a percentage of profit as they do in this country, and where 
the farmer and wage-worker get so large ashare ef what they pro- 
duce. I want to say to him and to the country, that I have exam- 
ined the trade reports of the corporations in 8 and the 
trade reports of the corporations in America, which are open to 
us all. You can take the American Almanac, published by our 
Librarian, and trade journals open to everyone, and they give the 
dividends of the corporations all over the country. You can find 
out what they make, and that the profits in England as well as the 
average interest on the capital employed is more than in this 
country. For the last two years their profits have been small or 
nil. The reports of the British corporations show corporation 
after corporation in that time making no profit. 

I have not calculated how much it is; it isan immense labor 
and would cost me two or three hundred dollars to make the 
calculation. But you will find about two-thirds of the English 
corporations, as you run down the list, paid no dividends last 
year. They paid more the year before, and the year before that 
they paid very good dividends up to the time their manufactur- 
ing was disturbed by the agitation of the tariff question here, 
and up to the time when there was aprospect of our manufactur- 
ing goods here that we had not manufactured before. In Great 
Britain the manufacturers are more wealthy than the manufac- 
turers in this country. They are richer and have larger capi- 
tal. Adopt free trade and allow their manufactured goods to 
come in here, and you will find every factory carried on by young, 
enterprising men who are in debt and have borrowed capital, 
and are in competition with the men from whom my learned 
their trade, and other men who have got rich, or old, or are 
rusted out, and thus cheapening products to the pecple—you will 
find that every one of this class will fail, and the rich men like 
Jesse Metcalf, Blaikie, and other manufacturers who are rich, 
or like my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] here, or myself, will 
not only own their present factories but the plants of all the failed 
factories. If we can not double our fortunes within the next five 
years, beginning after free trade had starved American work- 
ingmen down to European wages, then we must-be exceeding 
stupid business men. 

r. CRAIN. Why are you opposing it, then? 

Mr. WALKER. Iam opposing it in the common interest—for 
the common good. Can not you imagine that any man has any 
other interest than a mean and contemptible self-interest? 
[Laughter.] Have ayes no idea that a man loves his country? Have 
vou no conception that our sisters, our brothers, our fathers do and 
must work in our fectories, and that our children after us must 
work in these factories, even if they are not working there now? 
Iwant to leave the glorious heritage of a glorious country to my 
children and my children’s children. 

Mr. CRAIN. Is that what you put up the money for, to pay 
the dee of running a Republican campaign electing a 
Republican President? 


r. WALKER. That is precisely the reason. Why do the 
XXIII 40 


Democratic leaders blackmail every rum hole in the country? 
Why do they have the purse of every importer in the country; 
and why do they have the Louisiana lottery which together fur- 
nish nine-tenths of the money. with which you run your cam- 
paigns? [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CRAIN. That statement is not true. 

Mr. WALKER. I believe it to be true. 

Mr. CRAIN. Let me ask you a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. You state that the percentage of the 
dividends on capital stock of our manufacturers was less than that 
of England. Isitnot true that the manufacturers of this 2 711 5 
pay out dividends in the shape of increase of stock, which they di- 
vide amongst their stockholders in lieu of actual cash dividends; 
and is the percentage you find in the almanac based upon cash 
capital stock, money invested in the stock, or the additional 
stock capital which is paid to stockholders in lieu of cash? 

Mr. WALKER. have two things to say with reference to that; 
first, that whatever is true in respect to that in this country is 
also true in England and othér countries; secondly, that for one 
case where you will find that state of things existing, you will find 
other cases where the mills have been unsuccessful and the stock 
has been scaled down. And I will say further with reference to 
our New England factories—I donot know so much about others— 
that the amount of the scaling down of the capital of factories 
will equal or exceed the stock dividends that have b2en paid. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Well, but is it a fair showing that they 
make in these statistics? 

Mr. WALKER. Cartainly it is. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Is it a fair statement of the percentage 
upon the cash invested? 

Mr. WALKER. Undoubtedly, If the scaling down equals 
the watering, it is a fair percentage of the whole. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Will the gentleman let me ask 
him a question? 

Mr. WALKER. Let pe get through with this, and then I 
will listen to your ques“ n. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to show, and can show, that not one 
word that you gentlemen say about the ill effects of the McKinley 
tariff is true, not a word from beginning to end. [Laugbter.] 

The last year before our foreign trade was influenced by tariff 
legislation, 1889, the imports and exports were $1,488,000,000. 

The McKinley bill has only been in full operation for the six 
months ending mber 31, 1891. The imports and exports for 
the six months ending December 31, 1891, $947,000,000, indicat- 
ing a foreign trade in the year 1892 of $1,894,000,000, an increase 
of the foreign trade under the McKinley bill over that of 1889 of 
$406,000,000, or 27 per cent. 

The exports in the six months ending December 31, 1891, were 
$551,000,000; the imports in the six months ending December 31, 
1891, were $396,000,000; the exports exceeded the imports by 
$155,000,000, the difference being settled by the return of ourse- 
curities from Europe, 

The goods that came in free of duty in the six months ending 
December 31, 1891, were 53.8 per cent; the goods that came in 
free of duty in 1889 were 34.6 per cent; the increased percentage 
of goods that came in free of all duty under the 3 tariff 
over the tariff it supplanted are 55.5 per cent; more than half as 
many again of goods coming in, absolutely free of all duties, 
under the McKinley bill as under the old tariff. 


TAXATION. 


The duties collected in 1889 were $229,000,000; the duties col- 
lected the six months ending December 31, 1891, were $83,000,- 
000; making a rate for 1892 of $166,000,000. The annual reduc- 
tion of tariff receipts under the McKinley bill will probably be 
$63,000,000, while the receipts from internal revenue will be in- 
creased. 

RATE OF DUTY. 


We have seen that the goods coming in free of duty under the 
McKinley bill are more than half as much again in value than 
under the old tariff. 

The rate of duty on all dutiable goods imported into England 
under free trade” is 72.6 per cent, and the duties collected 
amount to $2.79 per capita. 

In the six months kad December 31, 1891, the duty collected 
on dutiable goods was 46.6 per cent; the same in 1889 was 45.13 
per cent; the same in 1888 was 45.63 per cent; the same in 1887 
was 47.10 per cent; the average for those years 47.14 percent, an 
increase o ony fifty-four one-hundredths of 1 per cent under the 
McKinley , while allowing more than half as many again 
goods to come in free of duty. 

The average duty collected on both dutiable and free in 1889 
under old tariff was 29.5 per cent; the same in six months ending 
December 31,1891, under the McKinley tariff was 21.5 per cent; a 
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reduction on total ee ge of8per cent. That is to say, the ayer- 
ago duty covering spon was over 37 per cent more under 

e old tariff than under the six months of the McKinley tariff 
ending December 31, 1891, or three-eighths more. 

This is not all. The duties collected under the old tariff in 
1889 averaged for every man, woman, and child $3.60. In the 
six months named, under the McKinley tariff, it was only $1.33 
per capita, or at the annual rate of $2.66; showing a reduction of 
a trifle about $1 per capita duties collected, and also showing 
the duties collected on imported goods per capita in England to be 
over 6 per cent more than those collected in this country under 
the McKinley tariff, and showing the per capita duties collected 
under the old tariff to be over 37 per cent more than the duties 
imposed by the McKinley tariff. 

Mr. WATSON. Mention the dutidble goods under the Eng- 


lish tariff. 
Mr. WALKER. Inspeaking of dutiable goods, the rates [have 
stated are those on dutiable goods. 


Mr. WATSON. But is not95 per cent of that amount raised in 
England from the duties upon pure luxuries, tea, coffee, spirits, 
tobacco, and fruits? 

Mr. WALKER. The taxation per amily upon tea and coffee 
alone in England, which are now recognized as within the line of 
economic wants, is $2.42 per family—if that is what you want, to 
tax tea and coffee, I would like you to admit it. Iwill ask the 
gentlemanaquestion. Does he want to put a tax on tea and coffee? 
Are you in favor of that? [Afterapause.] Well, I would have 
the courage to say yes or no. [Laughter. 

Mr. WATSON. I was asking you a question. I was asking 
you if 95 per cent of the English revenues raised by way of duties 
was not raised from five articles, articles of luxury. 

Mr. WALKER. Tea and coffee are not luxuries. As I was 
saying, the rate there is $2.79 per capita. In this country, as 
well as in England, the most of our tariff revenue is raised on 
things that are only bought by the rich. You can not show a 
solitary thing that a laboring man, with five in a family, earn- 
ing $2 a day, buys in this country, as a necessity for his family, 
for which he pays more than he would have to pay in England, 
except woolen goods. The official figures show that tax can not 
be $1 per capita, and one-half the aggregate is paid by the rich 
and 90 per cent of the other half by persons north of n and 
Dixon's line. Furthermore, I say to you that the total things 
a laboring man, earning $2 a day, has to buy as necessaries for 
his family of five he can buy cheaper here than in Europe. 

Mr. WATSON. I thought it only fair to you and your argu- 
ment that in stating the amount of the 58 of tariff taxa- 
tion in England upon imported goods you should state, in order 
to make yom own argument symmetrical, that about 90 or 95 per 
cent of that tax was raised from articles of luxury, tea, coffee, 
spirits, fruit, and tobacco. 

Mr. WALKER. I understand that, everybody knows that. I 
object to your using any more of my time. You have not an 
swered my question about taxing tea and coffee. 

Mr. WATSON. I was answering your question. 

Mr. WALKER. If youare going toanswer my question, please 
answer it quick, - 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I will answer it quickly. Iam a free 
trader from the ground up. 

Mr. WALKER. Allright; that is, you are like all the Dem- 
ocrats in the House 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. The Republican tariff made the 
8 so poor that he could not buy coffee, and then the 
Republican party takes*the tax off coffee so that rich people pay 
no taxes upon it. 

Mr. W. For a statement of that kind thrust into my 
speech, I am very much obliged, for there is not a single man in 
my part of the country so ignorant that he will not see through 


it. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the gentleman a question for infor- 
mation? 1 

Mr. WALKER. Be brief. My time is nearly gone. 

Mr. BUTLER., I will be very brief. The gentleman stated, 
as I understood him, that the average tariff rate in land was 
70 odd per cent and in this country 40 odd. Is that the reason 
why the manufacturer in England makes a larger per cent of 
profit than the American manufacturer? 

Mr. WALKER. Your question was not sincere; you are not 
asking that question for information—not by any manner of 
means. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, I suppose not; because if so I would 
have asked it of some one who could give me information. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Laska moment of the gentleman 


to correct a statement which I know he will be glad to correct. 
He stated that the workman of England did as much workas the 
workman of America. I wish to call the gentleman's attention 
to the report on labor statistics made by Mr. Evarts as Secretary 


of State May 7, 1879, in which report he says that One work- 
man in the United States, as will be seen from the e ex- 
tracts, does as much work as two workmen in most of the coun- 
tries of A 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, well, that is true, taking all countries; but 
that is all nonsense, as everybody knows, when applied to our 
competitors, England, France, Belgium, Germany, etc. 

Mr. WHE of Alabama. Does Mr. Evarts talk nonsense? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, as you represent him. What does he 
know about manufactures [laughter], except to publish what is 
reported to him? 

r. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Evarts, in his report—— 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I have the floor, I think, and I must 
continue. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts per- 
mit an interraption? 

Mr. WAL . Certainly. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Idonot like tointerruptthe gentleman, but 
in his opening remarks he did me an injustice; and, in order that 
the correction may go along with his statement, I will read his 
language as taken down, so as to see whether he is correctly re- 
ported. 

Mr. WALKER. I stated that in what the gentleman said he 
quoted from the official returns, and so far his statement wasen- 
tirely correct. Isaid so in the remarks that I made. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wish to know whether the gentleman said 
what I am about to read. If he did, I think he will make amend 
very readily after my statement: 

From that simple circumstance he undertakes— 


Referring to me— 
to mislead deliberately and purposely the country as to the rates of dut 
imposed by the McKinley ill on knit Lente = * 

Mr. WALKER. I will amend that by adding the words, it 
has the 5 7 85 5 of seeming to mislead.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, I want to correct the gentleman’s 
statement, in view of the fact that he does not seem to wish to 
be entirely candid in this matter. I do not make statements at 
random on this floor. 

Mr. WALKER. [said you did not. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I state by the record that if the gentleman 
understood what he was talking about, he deliberately misled 
the House. He said—here is his statement of this matter 

Mr. WALKER. But I must have my hour. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, you will have plenty of time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Thegentleman’s time shall not be curtailed. 
He says that that was the import rate on “one old shawl.” Is 
the gentleman correctly reported in that? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir; I presume so. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Now, that is not true; and in order to show 
the gentleman that he is in error, and that I spoke whereof I 
knew, I read from the annual report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics in regard to imported merchandise entered for con- 
sumption in the United States in 1891. I read from page 150; 
and here let me say that the item to which I had reference when 
I spoke some time ago is found on page 150, under the head of 
knit fabrics,” upon which the rate of duty under the bill was 
33 cents a pound and 40 Ae cent ad yalorem. The total amount 
imported in 1891 under that head was129pounds. The value was 
$15; the rate of duty was 40 per cent ad valorem, plus 33 cents 
per pound. The duty collected on that $15 worth of goods so 
imported was $48.75, or 323 per cent. 

Now, sir; all I want to say is that if the gentleman is correct, 
and it was as he stated but“ one old shawl” that was imported, 
it was the heaviest shawl that was ever imported. I leave the 
House to determine whether Iwas correct in my statement or 
whether the gentleman from Massachusetts is accurate in his 
contradiction. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman did not state 
the rate under the McKinley tariff, in hisoriginal speech. Since 
the gentleman from Tennessee made his statement the Depart- 
ment has investigated that item and it turns out to have 8 
a bundle of old shawls and fabrics of that character that came 
over with a family that crossed the line at Manitoba. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then your statement that it was one old 
shawl” was incorrect and you had that knowledge in your pos- 
sesion when you made the statement? 

Mr. WALKER. It makes no material difference on the ques- 
tion of whether the McKinley tariff bill should be repealed or 
not, whether the matter over which we are debating here was 
“‘oneoldshaw1” or two or three old shawls, or a lot of old stockings 
and shawls combined, and breeches and jackets that be- 
longed to a Canadian family and brought across the line at Man- 
itoba and valued by them—not by the Department, remember 


but by themselves—at $15. If the gentleman from Tennessee 
esta isargument on that item then he is welcome to the effect, 
of if. 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. Does not the gentleman know that the Me- 
Kinley law allows wearing apparal to be brought in free of duty? 

Mr. WALKER. Ido. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then how does it happen that this high 
coy was levied on this old lot of wearing apparel that you speak 
0 


Mr. WALKER. If this shipment had been claimed as wear- 
ing apparel for the family having it, it would not have paid duty; 
but the family who brought it did not claim it as such; they s: 
it belonged to another family, to people who were not with them 

Now, as to the farmer, Mr. Chairman: There is no man in 
this country who has reaped a tithe of the benefits of the protec- 
tive system in this country that the farmer has reaped and is 
reaping to-day. There is not a single agricultural machine or 
implement anywhere in the world, except the old-fashioned 
plows and hoes and spades that were in use prior to 1860, that 
was not invented or first brought into use here, except perhaps 
the steam plow and a few very heavy tools. Our agricultural im- 

lements are so far ahead of those of other countries that our 

rmers haye been able to take the markets of cg ser and get 
alarge price for our grain there, even over the cheap labor of 
India, Russia, and other parts of Europe, notwithstandi 1 wol 
cheap labor, because of our improved machinery given us by the 
genius and skill of American mechanics, who exist because of 
the protective tariff, and they. have given our farmers the ad- 
vantages which our improvements in agricultural methods gave 


to our people and the world. 

But, sir, this condition of t in controlling English markets 
can not be continued. Why? use this improved machinery 
is being taken into these older countries and our own farmers 
are being beaten out of the English market with the cheap labor 
of foreign countries and by our own machinery. The remedy our 
farmers must find, if anywhere, is to reduce their number by 5 
per cent, and find employment in manufacturing the things they 
now buy in Europe and then they can get the same advantage 
from the protective tariff, in years to come, that it has given 
them in the past. 

Ah, but my friend from Tennessee will appear on the floor to- 
morrow and tell me that the McCormick reaper was invented in 
France. So the principle of it was, and would have stayed there 
dead in the shop of its inventor if it had not been brought here 
and developed by the McCormicks. I do not say that the idea 
first conceived was not first brought to this country from abroad 
in some kinds of machinery; but every piece of it has been im- 
proved, made practical and of utility by the skill and inventive 
genius of the American mechanic. rthermore, Mr. Chairman, 
there was not a piece of boot and shos machinery in Europe of 
any kind or description twenty-five years ago, not a piece. 

Again, the very Bas upon which the finest fancy wool goods 
are being woven in Europe (excepting asmall per cent of them— 
Iam not positive of the per cent) are American looms or dupli- 
cates of American looms, or are made on principles first applied 
here. I hold in my hand a trade jo ublished in London 
February 15, 1890, the Textile Record, in which I see it stated 
the 1 is not paged—in the advertisement of Hutchinson, 
Hollingsworth & Co., that they have manufactured 8,870 looms 
under the patents of Mr. Knowles, of my own town. There is 
scarcely any great improvement that has cheapened products, 
with the exception of iron and steel products—and in regard to 
iron and steel England has always led us in invention and manu- 
facture until recently—that was not originated by American 
workmen, There is scarcely a solitary thing, excepting in iron 
and steel, for which they are not indebted to this country. 

Let me read you a list of some American inventions: The cotton- 

in; the planing machine, invented in my town by a man named 

niels. Then the Woodworth machine, I think, was invented 
in Albany, but it is not suitable for a great many urposes that 
the Daniels machine is used for; the Blanchard ate: that com- 
pote revolutionized the making of all irregular forms, and 
rought them down to a cost of not over 2 to 5 per cent of what 
they were before it was invented; all agricultural machinery, all 
leather machinery, all our boot and shoe machinery, sewing ma- 
chines. Revolving firearms were invented in Paris. Thereisan 
old patent that existed before we made them here, but by more 
recent patents they were covered so that we had the control of 
them, and introduced them to the world from the city in which 
Llive; also, the rotary pone proe made by Hoe. Here let 
me stop to say that, spe weeks with Mr. Hoe in Rome 
in 1876, when I got back to London I found Mr. Hoe there; I said, 
Mr. Hoe, are you staying herein Europeaslongas this? Who 
runs your business in New York?” 

“Oh,” he said, “my brother.” It was Richard with whom I 

885 acquainted. But hesaid, *‘ [live here in London mostof the 
e. 
t What are you doing in London?” I asked. ` 
He replied, ‘I am making my printing presses here.” 


Isaid, Can you afford to do that? Is material so much cheaper 
in London that you can afford to be at the great expense of run- 


ning two sho 
e said, the iron and steel that go into a press that T 
get $25,000 or $30,000 for do not cost me anything to speak of. 


We do not count the material in estimating the costof amachine. 

We never figure it, it is so small. But,” he said, skilled me- 

chanics I can hire here for a quarter what Ican hire them for in 

New York, and I can build these printing presses in London for 

5 anis more than one-quarter what I can build them for in New 
ork. 

So they are doing in Europe with all our machinery. You 
can not adopt a new system, you can not invent a new machine, 
you can not adopt a new method in your factories, without the 
knowledge of it being sent to Europe by the first mail. Artifi- 
cial ice, bolt machines, the telegraph, the telephone, typewrit- 
ers, high explosives, pin machines, torpedoes, electric railroads, 
smokeless powder, Bigelow carpets, the Compton loom, and the 
Knowles loom are all American inventions. So it runs to the 
end of the chapter. 

Now, let me say to this House that before the Vienna E i- 
tion, which I think was in 1872 or 1873, Europe was so far behind 
us that we could compete with her on nearly anything and every- 
thing, providing she would let our machinery alone, and we 
could undersell her in many of “the markets of the world;” but 
when we exhibited our machinery there, from thatmomentthey 
began to send agents to this country to watch every industry, to 
take over our inventions as rapidly as we make them. I will 
publish in my speech the penal protection laws of England. 

Nocountry ever went to such extremes in protecting her manu- 
facturing and industrial interests by tariffs, bounties, and pen- 
alties as England, until she had so built up her manufacturing 
as to be able to defy the world, as we could do now had we as low 
wages asshe. Every colony of Great Britain has found it im- 
possible to develop a home market by diverting her people into 


manufacturing to supply their own wants, without a protective 


tariff. Every one of her colonies now has a heavy protective 
tariff. Read carefully the former penal protective laws of Eng- 
land, under which she fully reached her present position, and 
then know how mean and selfish is her railing at us, and remem- 
ber, while reading, that material or moral or intellectual prog- 
ress is impossible to any people excepting through mechanical 
and industrial development: 


PENAL PROTECTION IN ENGLAND UP TO 1821. 
5 George I, chapter 27, A. D. 1718; repealed 5 George IV, chapter 97, A. D. 1824. 


An act to prevent the inconveniences an E T seducing artiticersin the 
manufactures of Great Britain into foreign parts, 

t Whereas divers ill-disposed persons, as well foreigners as subjects of 
this Kingdom, by confederacy with foreigners have late drawn away and 
transported, and have also made divers attempts to entice, draw away, and 
transport several artificers and manufacturers of and in wool, iron, steel, 
brass, and other metals, clock-makers, watchmakers, and divers other manu- 
facturers of Great Britain, out of His Majesty's dominions into foreign coun- 
tries by entering into contracts with them to give them greater beh pa and 
advantages than they have or canreasonably expect within this K om, 
and by making them large promises and using other arts to inveigie and 
draw them away; and whereas there is 
and such like practices, many great and profitable branches of the trades 
and manufactures of this K om may be transplanted into foreign coun- 
tries: Therefore, for preventing like practices for the future, be it enacted,” 
ete. 

(Synopsis of the act or parts of it.) 

That persons convicted of contracting with or enticing, etc., any artificer 
in wool, iron, steel, brass, or any other metal, clockmaker, watchmaker, or 
any other artificer or manufacturer of Great Britain, to go into a fore 
country shall be fined not exceeding £100 for the first offense and be impris- 
oned for three months; but for the second offense shall be fined discretionarily, 
and imprisoned for twelve months. After May 1, 1719, any artificer 
going into a foreign country, there to exercise his trade, and not returning 

six months after warning given him by the ambassador, etc., shall be in- 
capable of taking legacy, etc., forfeit all his lands, and chattels, 
and be deemed an m. (Severe methods for the enforcement of this act 
are provided.) 


23 George II, chapter 13, A. D. 1750; partly repealed 5 George IV, chapter 97, 
1824; repealed stat. law rev. act, A. D. 1867. 

“An act for the effectual ee persons convicted of seducing arti- 
ficers in the manufactures of Great Britain * * * outof the dominion of 
the Crown of Great Britain, and to prevent the exportation of utensils made 
use of in woolen and silk manufactories from Great Britain and Ireland into 
fore: rts,’ etc. „ + * “And whereas notwithstanding the ties to 
w offenders t the said act (5 George I, chapter 27) are thereby sub- 
jected, divers ed and evil-dis rsons have of late seduced into for- 
eign several artificers in the woolen and other manufactures, and it is there- 
fore become necessary to make some further and more effectual provision 
to deter such persons,” etc.; therefore, be it enacted, etc. 

(Synopsis of parts of the act.) 

That persons convicted of seducing artificers in the manufactures of Great 
Britain and Ireland out of the Dominion of Great Britain to forfeit £500 and 


customs empowered to seize such utensils found on board ships bound to 


reign parts. Captains of vessels permitting such utensils to be put on 
art t to forfeit £100, and if he is captain of one of His Majesty's sope he 
shall an officer of cus- 


lose his employment and never hold office So an o 
* if he sios an instrument allowing such tools, etc., to go out, shall for- 
feit £100 and lose his employment. 


t danger that by means of these 


* 
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(This act was 

by 5 George IV, chapter 97, 1824, but was in force as to 
ls, etc., till re ed, 1887, by the statute law revision act. 

had become practically inoperative before that date.) 


14George III, chapter 71, A. D. 1774; repealed 6 George IV, chapter 105, 1825. 


“An act to prevent the exportation to foreign parts of utensils made use of 
in the cotton, linen, woolen, and silk manufactures of this om. 
Whereas the exportation of several tools, etc., made use of in the manu- 
factures of cotton, linen, or other goods wherein cotton and linen are used, 
will enable foreigners to make up such manufactures and thereby greatly 
the exportation of the same, etc.: 
Beitenacted, * + * That after July 1, 1774, any persons shipping tools 
or utensils used in cotton or linen manufactures in order to export the same, 
shall forfeit such tools and £200. (The 88 of this act are much like 
that of 23 — 3 III. chapter 13). er, any person collecting such tools 
or implements in order to export the same, on complaint of witnesses, jus- 
tices may grant warrants to seize themandtheperson * * * andtryhim, 


ete. 
(This act was repealed as to hand wool cards only by 15 George II, chap- 
ter 5, in 1775). 


1 George III, chapter 37, A. D. 1781; repealed 6 George IV, chapter 105, 1825. 
This act simply makes the penalties of the last act—l4 III. chapter 
7i—still more —— No goods or utensils, 8 used in 


rtation of 


Php eee as to the seducing of artificers to go into foreign 
course it 


22 George III, chapter 60, A. D. 1782; repealed in part 5 George IV. chapter 
97, 1824; repealed residue 6 George IV, chapter 105, 1825. 

“An act to vent the seducing of artificers or workmen employed in 
printing pdb ttn cotton, muslins, or linens, or in making or preparing blocks, 
pao or other Fa Sg used in that manufactory, to go to pae beyond 

e pons 5 5 13 pro bit the exporting to foreign parts any such blocks, plates, 
or other ements. : 

The ons of this act are much like the preceding.) 
‘or every, artificer so induced the offender shall pay "£1,000 and be impris- 
oned for two years without bail. 

Informers are given half the forfeited goods. 

25 George III, chapter 67, A. D. 1785; repealed 6 George IV, chapter 105, 1825 


“An act to hibit the exportation to foreign parts of tools and utensils 
made use of in the iron and steel manufactures of this kingdom and to pre- 
vent the seducing of artificers or workmen employed in those manufactures 
to go into beyond the seas,” 

(ituen e the previous statutes.) 

offense for seducing artificers, etc., to be £500 and twelve months im 
prisonment in common goal without bail. Second offense £1,000 and two 
years without ball. 


26 George III, chapter 89, A. D. 5 6 George IV, chapter 105, A. 
This act amends simply and makes more explicit act 25 George III, chap- 


67, and specifies certain other things which are to come within the operation 
of sald act. 


(27 George III, chapter 36, A. D. 1787, repealed stat. law rev. act 1871. 


Simply an act to continue 26 cores III. chapter 89. 
This statute had become obsolete long before 1871. 


28 George III, chapter 23, A. D. 1788, repealed stat. law rev. act A. D. 1871. 


Also an act to continue 26 George III, chapter 89, 
(This also was obsolete before 1871.) 


29 George III, chapter 35, A. D. 1789, repealed stat. law rey. act A. D. 1871. 


Also an act to continue 26 Geo. III, chapter 89. 
an also was obsolete before 1871.) 
three of the above related each to different articles mentioned in 26 


George IH, chapter 89. 

30 George ITI, chapter 18, A. D. 1790; repealed as above, 1871. 

Same in substance as the three preceding statutes. 
81 George III, chapter 43, A. D. 1791; repealed stat. law rev. act, 1861. 

Same as four preceding statutes. = 

82 George III, chapter 36, A. D. 1792; repealed as above, 1871. 
Same as five preceding statutes. 

33 George III, chapter 40, A. D. 1783; repealed as above, 1871. 
Same as above. 

34 George III chapter 38, A. D. 1795; repealed as above, 1861. 
This act makes perpetual act, 26 George III, chapter 89. 


(So the above acts were mostly repealed in 1 and 1825, and the parts 
which seco repeal at that time were repealed in the great revision acts of 
1861-67 and 1871.) 


Mr. CRAIN of Texas. If you believe in the home market so 
strongly, what did you exhibit your goods in Vienna for? 

Mr. WALKER. Weexhibited them just as Americans always 
exhibit everything, for good neighborhood, the general good. 
Our generosity is quite opposite to that of the English. When I 
went to Europe I had letters from the American Commissioner 


of the Vienna Exposition, and from citizens of this country of the |- 


highest character, but not an English factory would open its 
doors to me anywhere. Yet when these very men came to this 
country, to our factory in Chicago, my partner took them all 
over the factories and showed them everything, as I did in Wor- 
cester, and as all American manufacturers do, with very few ex- 
ceptions. That is the rule here, to live and let live; and if we 
can not compete on equal terms, we will go down. 

Mr. CLOVER. You will put on a tariff. [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] 


Mr.CRAINof Texas. Why doyou want protection if you want 
to ag he with them on equal terms. 
Mr. WALKER 


Equal terms in equal conditions. We put on a 
tariff because we have to pay our laborers one-half more, and 
that is the only reason. 

8 CRAIN of Texas. And you get twice as much work out of 
them? 

Mr. WALKER. That is entirely false; every word of it. I 
propose to use just that word. No man who does not know that 
19 be untrue has any moral right to appear in a discussion of tariff 

aws. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Then, Mr. Blaine told what was not 
true when he made that statement? 

Mr. WALKER. I do not care anything about Mr. James G. 
Blaine. [Laughter on the Democraticside.] The statement of 
Mr. James G. Blaine or any other man does not make a thing 
true or false. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. But he made the statement? 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not believe he said it. 

Me CRAIN of Texas. Well, it was published all over the 
world. 

Mr. WALKER. Ido not care if it was. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. It was published officially, by the Re- 
publican Administration, and it was based upon the reports of 
our consuls that were made to him from the factories of England 
and of Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany, and other foreign 
countries. What have you got to say about the official state- 
ments of your own Administration? I sup there is nothing 
in the world p believe that is not said by yourself. 

\ ae CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PENDLETON, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may be allowed to finish his remarks. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I ask that the time of the gentleman 
be extended. He is helping us every time he opens his mouth. 
[Laughter.] : 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts have further time? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that it is just 
as well assured as any fact can be assured, that the operatives in 
the factories in Europe produce as much hour by hour and man 
for man as they produce in this country. The operatives come 
from the factories there into our factories from time to time and 
from year to year, and 8 we hire them in preference, be- 
cause we find them more skilled, and they will produce more per 
hour than our American workmen. 

Furthermore, they have been bornand bred to spin and weave 
from generation to generation. They have the advantage which 
you all know comes from heredity, and that is one reason why 
we can not make the high class of the finer woolen goods in this 
o added to the fact that the demand for such goods is so 
limited that they can not be produced in sufficiently large quan- 
tities to bə economically made. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Right at that point I desire to ask the 
gentleman a question for information. Is it not true that all the 
protecsion the laborer gets on the class of goods he makes, when 

t comes to the consumer he has to pay the cost of that protec- 
tion? Admitting that a certain class of laborers are benefited 
by protection, for argument’s sake, when the consumer of the 
South comes to consume the article from your shop does he not 
pay the amount that has been given the laborer in that protection 
to the factory? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask you to answer the question. 

Mr. WALKER. I will answer you; but the rule requires me 
to say Mr. Chairman!“ [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is right. 

Mr.WALKER. Letme say tothe gentleman that the world is 
full of paradoxes; that the system of doing business in this coun- 
try is such that it is not true that the article costs the con- 
sumers as much more as the difference of wages; that what we 
make—— 

fog LIVINGSTON. Iam afraid the gentleman did not catch 
the point. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, I did catch the point. Your point is not 
so peculiarly sharp but what I could catch it. 38 

t me say that the price to the consumer in this country, by 
our system of doing business, is as low as the prices are to the 
consumer 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is not the question. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir; it is exactly the answer to your 
question, and I will tell you why and how. In Europe you go to 
buy any number of things, and each thing you want to buy is in 
a little shop devoted to that one thing. And those who are run- 
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ning that shop must maintain themselves and get their living 


from it. ~ 

Everything is divided infinitesimally. You have to go to forty 
shops to buy what you can buy in one store here. Farthormiore. 
they get and must got a larger profit on such things, where they 
are disposed of in that way in serving the community; while here 
we have immense shops where everything is kept,and you gointo 
a store and you buy everything, sold to you by a boy or woman, 
and it does not cost as much by 10 per cent in the time that it 
requires you to go around and buy the things as in Europe, and 
the store expenses on sales are that much less. 

Furthermore, our sales are in immense quantities. Where 
you run a factory and produce a certain heen Pag of goods, goods 
that will pay the cost of production and make 5 per cent profit, 
if you can double the quantity you can sell them for 5 per cent 
less and make them for 5 per cent less because of the increased 
quantity you make 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Let me state the question again, and I 
would like to have an answer. I do not hinge so much upon the 
poet sexe of n point as I do upon the bluntness of your per- 
opt n to see the point of the question. _ 

r. WALKER. I will confess to any degree of bluntness in 
comprehending or answering anything if I can only be the means 
of 3 the workingman. t 

. LIVINGSTON. the Georgia farmers can buy the arti- 
cles they must consume cheaper abroad than here under this 
protective system, is not that costing them just so much more 
and is it not class legislation? That is the question; and I would 
like to have the gentleman answer it. 

Mr. W. R. You may take any man, anywhere, in any com- 
munity, and isolate his temporary monetary interest from all its 
members, and what advantage is it for him to have a schoolhouse 
or schools if he has no children to send toschool? What advan- 
tage is it for him to have churches if he does not attend them? 
And why should a man who does not keep a horse pay taxes to 
make roads; what use has he for roads in that community? Why 
should you tax him for roads? What is the use of any man pay- 
ing ey tax for the benefit of the rest of the commu 560 hy 
not allow each man to consult his immediate personal interest 
alone in that community? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We do not object to righteous taxation. 

Mr. WALKER. That is exactly what you do object to. As 
I have stated before, and fully stated it, the market for your ag- 
ricultural products is increased three times over by the wages 
that are 12 755 in this country, ay, ten times. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do not you force me to sell my cotton in 
a free market and then force me to buy my cotton goods in a 
protected market? Is that right? 

Mr. WALKER. I say unqualifiedly, yes, it is right; because 
of the advantages you get in ten thousand indirect as well as 
direct ways which far more than make up for the extra prices 
you have to pay, even if you had to pay any extra prices, which 
you do not. Every price list proves that taking the prices that 
yon have to pay for everything that you consume on your farm 

or yourself and your family and your help, excepting a few of 
the finest woolen clothes; take the whole list straight through, 
and go over to Liverpool or to Yorkshire, and you will find that 
you can not buy those goods at the retail shops any cheaper, as 
a whole, there than you can buy them in your own towns. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. What is the use of the tariff, then? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. What do you want protection for? 

Mr. WALKER. I will tell you if you will give me time. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. You can have all the time you want. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I will illustrate it. I can not state it 
so well any other way as by an illustration, because I propose to 
deal in facts,not in sky-scraping theories after the manner of 
free traders. I will give you facts. [Laughter.] A little spec- 
tacle factory was started several years agoat Southbridge, in m 
district. en they commenced, the spectacles they produce 
sold in the market at $6.75 a dozen, and the man continued the 
business three or four years before he made anything, before he 
even did as well as he had done earning day wages before he 
started that business. But he went to work and made machin- 
ery for grinding the glasses, for making the frames, for making 
the screws that go into the frames, for drilling the holes in the 
glasses, and scores of other 2 and the result was that he 
reduced the cost of those spectacles so that after a time he was 
selling them at $1.75 a dozen, the same identical class and grade 
of spectacles that he had sold at first at $6.75 adozen, only they 
were better finished. 

There were men who learned the trade in his factory and who 
went out to Detroit and started a spectacle factory there. They 
undertook to put spectacles on this market, but they found that 
he had the market, and his spectacles were so good and the dif- 
ference between their prices and his was so slight that they lost 


money fora few years; I do not remember the time exactly, but 
I think it was about five years that they struggled on in Detroit. 
Then they took up that factory bodily, every piece of machinery 
everything but the floors and the bricks and mortar, and took it 
across the water to Bohemia and went to work there yer 
spectacles and sending them in here, and, owing to the chea; 
ness of labor they were able to send them in at so low a price 
that they would have driven our own manufacturers out of the 
market if we had not kept them out by the McKinley bill. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That is just what I object to. I want 
to buy my spectacles as cheap as I can. 


Mr. WALKER. You do? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. What you have described is 
just what I object to. 

Mr. WALK 


morality and disposition! [Laughter.] I want to buy my spec- 
tacles of my brother who is a spectacle-maker, my shoes of my 
brother who is a shoemaker, my cloth of my brother who is a 
weaver, and pay them fair wages while they make them. If you 
want to buy yours in 8 where they are made at Bohemian 
prices and in barbarismor by the sweating system, I am not with 
you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I thought you said they were just as 
cheap here as they are there. 

Mr. WALKER. Just as cheap? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. coat would be cheaper here if those people 
did not rob us of our tools and machinery and starve their work- 
men while making them. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Who robbed you? 

Mr. WALKER. Take another illustration which has been 
presented 10,000 times, but still it is a good one, and worth re- 
posting Take wire nails; we put on a tariff of 4 cents a pound. 

at was when they were selling at 8 cents a pound, and we kept 
on that tax until they were selling here at 2+ cents a pound. 
Again, take steel rails, we put a tax of $28 a ton on them when 
— were selling at 878 a ton, and we kept on that tax until they 
sold here at $28 a ton, a less price than they cost in England. 
Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Do you regard protection as the only 


cause of that reduction? > 
The only means that enabled us to 


Then I want to er | God deliver me from your 


Mr. WALKER. Yes! 
compete in making them. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The inventive genius of the American 
nope counts for nothing in producing that result? 

Mr. WALKER. Protection kept the inventor alive while 
exercising his genius. It is the main cause. How can a man 
live if he can not eat and drink? Throwa man who can notswim 
into water twenty feet deep, what comfort is it to him to tell 
him not to mind, that it will all run off in fifteen or twenty 
minutes; what satisfaction is that to him [laughter], if he is 
dead in the mean time? 

ri CRAIN of Texas. But after he learns to swim it is all 
right. 

r. WALKER. But you will not allow him to learn. You in- 
crease his difficulties in low wages, so it is of no use to him. 
What you ask is that the moment our men invent thing, and 
thereby cheapen the product, they shall immediately go out of 
the business or take starvation wages. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Because like yourself they are patriotic. 
As soonas a e reaches a point where it can 
successfully compete with the foreign manufacture then the 
tariff should be taken off or at least reduced. 

Mr. WALKER. What hurt does the tariff do when you can 
buy the thing resulting from it cheaper at home than abroad? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Simply because we are here represent- 
ing not particular classes, not manufacturers, not farmers, but the 
Pay of the 7 8 the consumers, including all classes. 

r. LIVINGSTON. I take it for granted that the coat the 
gentleman has on—— 

Mr. WALKER. Let me say for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CRAIN] that the South has refused to use protection, and 
insulted and abused the North for using it, from the days of Cal- 
houn. Before his day we were a united people on the question 
of protection. The protective tariff is not an end sought, but the 
means to an end. It is a barrier for defense to men While seek- 
ing a higher development and a higher civilization when it is 
obtained. If the people of the Southern States will not avail 
themselves of the advantages a protective tariff affords them to 
employ and develop its poppie to a higher civilization, it is a de- 
liberate and willful refusal y that 51 of all its advantages, 
and they have no right to seek to pull down the Northern work- 
ingman to the level of their workingmen in the South. Eco- 
nomically, the ple of a State are one and indivisible, and are 
socially, in intelligence and morality, on that plane which the 
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whole people taken together average, and must be measured 


on it. 

While the North has for a hundred years been making use of 
every advantage it could secure from a protective tariff, the 
South, until recently, and even now, is refusing them. She has 
ruined herself with Democracy, and is to defeat the del 
velopment of Northern civilization, instead of using her natura- 
advantages in develop her own icultural, material, me- 
chanical; and manufac wealth, like the dog in the manger, 
and I am sorry truth compels me to say a very mean dog at that. 
She is now justly reaping the fruit of what she has sown. So 
long as her farmers continue to raise only one crop, and do not 
try to use the advantage of a multiplicity of crops, as do North- 
ern farmers, she does not deserve and will not receive the ad- 
vantages of a protective tariff and modern civilization. 

It gave her farmers no advantage who refused to use it in the 


sits and mourns for past 5 instead Lor aning prepat 
as compared wi e 


255 the proportion that she treats the North asa foreign country 


Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Why did you not buy a coat of American 
stuff and thereby help some poor American workingman? 

Mr. WALKER. I preter to help ‘‘some poor Amer- 
ican workingman” by buying this, on which I gladly pay double 
and treble in tax to my Government [laughter], and ought to 


it. 
as 5 CRAIN of Texas. You said a moment ago that you always 
employ or that the Body of manufacturers always employ skilled 
European laborers that come over here. What have you to say 
about that? That is not in harmony with what you have just 
stated about your anxiety to put money into the pockets of the 
poor Ameriean laborer. 
Mr. WALKER. I think that in view of the style of questions 
5 is asking I must decline to be further interrupted 
im 


Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Very well; I do not blame you. 

Mr. WALKER. The reason is that the moment a foreign la- 
borer lands upon our soil he is by that act an American. The 
moment a foreigner touches his foot upon the deck of an Ameri- 
can ship at Liverpool, Hongkong, New York, or New Orleans 
he demands and gets American wages, he is an American, he is 
treated as an American under the law, he is protected by our 


nag se he is ant brother. 

Chairman, I have some returns here of the percentages on 
woolen goods, cotton goods, leather, boots and shoes, and other 
goods. In every $1 worth of pd all-wool goods the cost of the 
wool is 52+ cents, the labor is 25 per cent, and the e 21 
percent. The expenses are always counted with the labor in 
the tariff, because the whole expense account from beginning to 
end is made up of wages in one form or another back to the raw 
material. 

You say if you had free wool you could enter and capture the 
markets of the world.” If the wool costs us 52 cents and the 
labor costs 48 cents, are not they just as much inexorably fixed 
in cost, whether labor or material? And if your labor on woolens 
costs you, as it does, 24 cents more in this country than it costs 
in England, are you not just as much at a disadvan as you 
would be if the excess of 24 cents was in the raw-material item? 
Is not that a perfectly clear proposition? If your labor is 50 per 
cent and your raw material 50 per cent, and you take off 25 per 
cent of the cost from the raw material, making half to the Eng- 
lishman, the Englishman can thus beat you in all the markets of 
the world. Is it not just the same as if he got his labor for just half 
what it costs you? t difference is $ whether the labor is 
50 cents to the Englishman and the material 25, or whether the 
material is 50 and the labor 25, when each are 50 in America? 

I tell you, gentlemen, that labor to the extent that it enters 
into an article is just as much an element of cost and as inex- 
orably fixed in cost as raw material. It is just so with cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, leather, and every other thing manufac- 
tured. I must submit to you the follow statistics and say to 
you that the labor cost inevery one of them, in the best equipped 


factories in Europe, as compared with our 8 factories, 
is practically one- as much there as here. t, and that 
only, excepting in woolens, is what hinders us from 


taking every 
market in the world, in every manufactured thing, from England, 
provided we will take the same means to get them she has 
taken to get them. In boots, shoes, and leather she has not 
adopted oursystem of manufacturing, because the tariff keeps her 
out of our market, and in those things she is going along more 
on the old system. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


[Duty on wool in goods, 11 cents.] 
Total 
Per 0 
No.1 ver; low-grade all EUER 
dyed cheviots 2 sas 100 


No.2,medium quality, all-wool bea- 


Total. 
FINE GOODS. 
Ly. Co.: 
Fancy weave— Per cent. nt. 
No. 72, weight 11.50 35. 00 ae. 6100 
No. 70, weight 8.75 27.50 100 
No. 48, weight 7.50 32. 50 100 
_ COARSE GOODS. 
No.23, weight 4 44. 58.50 © 100 
No. 18, weight 2.85... ....22....222.- 66.50 100 
A 9 0. 11, weight 2.50 50. 50 100 
` “Denis, No. 11, weight 2.25 49.00 100 
Ginghams, No. 26, weight 6 ___--._.- - 33. 00 100 
The No. is the number of No.13 being coarse sheetings, such as are 
sent to China. Denims and ging are colored goods 


ed in the yarn. 
The others are plain. CCC 
A. Items in the cost in percentages of heavy farmer's boots. 


Four months in process. 
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Items in the cost in percentages of — 


B.—Upper 


leather C.—Split boot. 


Items. 
| Total. 
Upper leather: Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
551 r BRANE E ĩͤ ͤ ... ETA NE, 8 ees 
Labor 


D.—Men’s 1-1 E.—Men's upper 
ouble-sole leather first qual- 

first quality ity $1 brogan, 1-1 
grain plow shoe.* double sole.* 


F.— Best kid, 16 reared eis 16 
inch, bz, 1-2 double} inch, $i. ouble 
le boo! sole and tap boot. 


H.—Fine shoe, 


hand ‘welt, 33. 
calf skin.* 


* Sixty days in process. 


Mr. Chairman, now I come to another branch of the subject. 
It is a law of economics, with but few exceptions, that when 
the volume of a product is increased the price of each unit is 
3 decreased, and when the volume of the product 

decreased the price of each unit is correspondingly increased. 


A FIVE-SET WOOLEN MILL FOR BLUE JEANS. 


Five sets average to cost $15,000 a set .............-.-.-..-.......-.-- 875, 000. 00 
To run it the fixed charges will be: 


30 


8522 


4.858 888888 
3| 888 888888 


Annual ca 
Stock and 


11.8 per cent actual loss on business done 


Something could probably be saved in fixed charges, and would 
be if a hope was not indulged that the mill would soon run full 
capacity. Nothing is reckoned for use of live capital. ; 

‘or a mill for middle grade, the “fixed charges” are much 
more. For making the highest grade cloth the “fixed charges” 
are at least 25 per cent more. In such a mill one to four de- 
signers” are employed. 

A COTTON MILL FOR PRINT CLOTHS 


of 30,000 spindles will cost $20 a spindle— 3600, 
Fixed charges: 


SSA 


3 888 8828888 £ 
S 8 SSS SS8 S888 8 


eR 


Taxes 
Renewal and repairs, 10 per cent 


r . ͤ a 
Annual capacity, 1,560,000 pounds of cotton; result, 7 yards to the 
pound, 10,920,000 yards, an 03 


1 g 


Sock r A REA 

25.48 per cent fixed charges on product 
Manne i sesdunssnenad 

Five per cent on TTT 

Running at half capacity would produce 5,460,000, at 3 cents. 163, 800. 00 

Stock and laber (half) FFF $105, 425. 00 

52.96 per cent fixed charges on produ et 86, 750. 00 
Total cost of product. Sais 22.2.5 -- en eee seesadscecees 182, 175. 00 

4.73 per cent actual loss on business done 28, 375. 00 


Making fixed charges —̃ 25. 
100 men uce $125,000; fixed chaxges 20 per cent 25, 


000. 00 
000. 09 
ee ee ee 988 
q 0 T , 000. 
Price reduced 5 8 STT 35, 000. 00 

The 20 per cent, allof which was absorbed in expense on good 
is now divided into expense, 6%; price reduced, 5, and profit, 
per cent. 

It is within my knowledge that a shoe factory in Massachu- 
setts in 1891 e 3,000,000 pairs of shoes, selling them for $2,- 
000,000, and the profit made on them was 2 cents a pair or alittle 
over 1 per cent on the sales. Andther large shoe factory in Mas- 
sachusetts within my knowledge made 2 per cent on the capi 
invested. Another concern in the same business, and one of the 
largest in the State, in the last three years averaged to make 40 
cents on a case of twelve pairs each, and that was a larger profit 
than is usually reached. 

A CHENILLE FACTORY. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the McKinley tariff increased the output 
fourfoldon table covers alone. Before the tariff fewcovers could 
be made in this country, and only alimited ay of portieres. 
The entire output of the different mills in Philade phia has been 
increased a ion and a half dollars yearly on covers and por- 
tieres trough the McKinley tariff, and as American manufac- 
turers have been given this opportunity they are now develop- 
ing such taste in designs that the goods are being sold in London 
to aconsiderable extent, with the promise ofa very large business 
abroad, which, without the encouragementof the McKinley tar- 
iff, would never have been done. 

‘The weavers on these goods are making at an average about 
$15 per week. 

NOTTINGHAM LACES, 

This industry is virtually a direct result of the McKinley tariff. 
The present product in Philadelphia alone is 30,000 pairs of lace 
curtains a week, and, while there are ship-loads imported, the 

American manufacturers will in two years, in the judgment of 
first-class authority, stop the importation of these goods and bring 
all the business the this country. 
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This statement was made only yesterday by a Nottingham im- 
porter, who bewailed the condition of the businessabroad. This, 
of course, is paren help to the cotton-yarn business, and the in- 
crease in this direction ought to be very large. 

The Nottingham lace-weavers are the best paid weavers in 
England, but the menders and subsequent operatives, who han- 
dle the curtains after they are woven, which is a large item in 
expense, are very poorly paid. In England they get about 83 a 
week. In America they get between 810 and $12 per week. 

Mr. Chairman, this new industry was brought into existence 
by the McKinley tariff bill—the manufacture of chenilles, estab- 
lished in Philadelphia and all made of cotton. These chenilles 
were sold at from $15 to $18 a set before the McKinley bill went 
into operation. I believe an inferior kind sold at a cheaper rate, 
perhaps some of them as low as $12. They are sold all over the 
country and in Europe to-day at $10 a set. The McKinley bill 
increased the demand fourfold, and they are now employing in 
that manufactory 2,800 men. Before that bill went into opera- 
tion it was scarcely a paying business. Now they are sold at 
from $10 to $10.50 a set; simply because they can make them in 
immense quantities and for thatreason make them much cheaper. 
If fhey made only the same quantity as was made before that bill 
went into operation they would have to get $15 to $18 a set in 
order to make anything. But making them in immense quan- 
tities they can sell them at $10.50 a set and make money, and if 
we keep up that tariff for a while longer these same sets will be 
sold at from $5 to $7 in all the markets of the country. These 
will be sent to Europe in time. 

Our farmers and mechanics have so much more money tospend 
that et Gay buy goods of thatkind. In Europe, on the contrary, 
the market is limited and they can not afford to run machinery 
and incur all of the expense necessary for making them in large 

uantities while there is a limited demand. But the very moment 
t we get a market there, sufficient to warrant these ple in 
building their own factory, they will build it and do their own 
work of that character. ey will follow the example set by this 
country as soon as the market is large enough for them. The 
same condition of things will prevail as was seen in regard to the 
sewing machine; we sold them every sewing machine they used 
until their people were educated in the use of it, and then they 
built their own factories and now you can not sell a sewing ma- 
chine in Europe. 

For like reason we need the tariff just as much nae | as 
we ever needed it, because if we do not have it they will, by 
the use of their cheap labor and American improved machinery, 
cut us out of a very important market for the surplus products 
of this country. It should be rementbered that it does not cost 
as much to tr rt goods from Europe to this country to-day 
as it did twenty years ago to send a ey of freight across the 
Mississippi River opposite St. Louis. There is not a single me- 
chanic who does not know that the only way he can keep up 
his wages in this country is by combination or by trades unions, 
and I glory in their having them. If trades unions are to be ex- 
tended all over this sara} to protect themselves so as to get 
the same wages in all pore of the country, then this country under 
the protective tariff is as a great trades union, and is effective to 
protect our workmen from foreign wage competition and Euro- 
pean rates of wages. : 

ut CRAIN of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for an inter- 
ruption? à 

r. WALKER. Certainly. 
Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I want to ask whether itis true that 
ou are connected with the boot and shoe manufacturing industry? 
Timseestood that you were. 

Mr. W. Iwas up to 1888. Since then I have been out 
of that business. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Wasit not true that you had yourraw 
material free? I mean the hides, etc.? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Is it not equally true that you exported 


. 5 
r. WALKER. No, sir; and no one else exported. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Is it not true that the boot and leather 
manufacturers do export their products? 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir; that is not true. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. No leather goods? 

Mr. WALKER. Les; they export leather. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. And they successfully compete on the 
other side with those who manufacture the same line of goods 
here, do they not? 

Mr. WALKER. Do you mean the same kind of leather? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALKER. They never saw any such leather as we make 
here, and never had any at all, until within twenty years. I 
mean hides split into two or more thicknesses of leather. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Whatisthe benefit of protection, then? 


Mr. WALKER. Do you mean the benefit to us? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. No; you are not in the business, you say. 

Mr. WALKER. I beg your pardon; Iam manufacturing about 
3,000 calfskins a day. That is being in manufacturing to some 
extent, I think. js 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I thought you said you were outof the 
business. : 

Mr. WALKER. I am not in the boot and shoe business. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I misunderstood thegentleman. How 
does the protective tariff benefit you, if you are exporting the 
leather? And pardon one more question. Is it true that you 
went before the Ways and Means Committee of the last Con- 
gress, and insisted that there should be no tariff on hides? 

Mr. WALKER. It is absolutely untrue. Not only that, but 
let me say to you that there never was a greater curse to this 
country, considering the amount of money involved, than the 
taking the duty off of hides, which was done in 1872 or 73. You 
took the duty off hides at the earnest solicitation of gentlemen 
in New York engaged in making sole leather. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Do you mean the Democrats did it? 

Mr. WALKER. No; the Republicans did it. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Well, you said we did it. You know 
Tama Democrat. . : 

Mr. WALKER. I say it was in the line of your theories, in 
the line of what you are now talking, what you now believe in, 
the beautiful free-trade theory? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The Bepublicans were free traders then, 
tothat extent, at that time. : 

Mr. WALKER. They were deceived to the extent which 
I will tell you, if you will allow me to. We took the duty off 
hides in 1872, in order that we might export a product havin 
less labor in it almost than pig iron—I refer to sole leather -an 
we cut down millions and millions of acres of our forests and al- 
lowed much of the lumber to rot in the woods the fore part of 
the period and our streams to dry up, in order that we might 
make this miserable product (so far as skilled labor is concerned), 
sole leather, and ship it to Europe, and denuded our country of 
our forests and thus dried up our streams. : 

greater curse has come to this 9 than has resulted 
from our attempting to manufacture sole leather for Europe; and 
if we had kept the duty on hides in 1872, in the last fif teen years, 
at least, the farmer would have got from 70 cents to $1 more for 
every neat animal he sold, and from 10 to 20 cents for every calf; 
and it was an outrage on the farmers of this country when the 
* was taken off from hides. 

r. CRAIN of Texas. Will you pardon another question? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Has not the Republican party been re- 
peatedly in power since that time, both in the House, the Senate, 
and the Presidency? And have they not carried on that policy 
ever since, and is it not a part of their policy now? Another ques- 
tion which I wish to ask before you sit down is this: Is it true 
that the boots and shoes used by the working people of this coun- 
try are sold ascheaply in this country as they are in the old coun- 


try? 

Nr. WALKER. To the first question. It is much easier to do 
a wrong than to correct one, especially in the face of Democratic 
pe to right doing. To the second, I say, more cheaply. 

r. CRAIN of Texas. Well then, why doyou ask for pro- 
tection? ee oe on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WALKER. That question, to a man who is familiar 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I am asking you seriously. 

Mr. WALKER. If you were as familiar with the facts as I am, 
the question would not be creditable to you. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I confess my ignorance, and I ask you 
for information. 

Mr. WALKER. I doubt that; I think it for quite another pur- 
pose, but I will give you the information just the same. [Laughter 
on the . side.] 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. That is a political reply. 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir; it is a true reply. You are not ask- 
ing for information, but in order toconfound me with your theo- 


ries. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I certainly am asking for information; 
because you said that if I knew as much about it as you did, my 
question would not becreditable to me; and I confess that, not be- 
ing in that business, I do not know as much aboutit; but it-seems 
strange to me that if you can sell your goods more cheaply in 
this country than in the old country you should need any pro- 
tection against the manufacturers of the old country here in the 
home market. 

Mr. WALKER. Here, as in all other things, you ignore and 
despise facts. Mr. Chairman, the tariff on boots and shoes, in 
proportion to the labor in them, is about a third what it is on 
other goods. So we have cut the tariff down 
the reason you have suggested. Secondly, all the manufactur- 
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ing of boots and shoes that is done in Europe is done on an en- 
tirely different $ Pre from the plan in this country. It is done on 
the old plan of fifty years ago, exactly in the same way, but in im- 
mense factories, as my grandfather did it in his old shop, except- 
ing that they are using machinery as we are, where he had only 
hand work, eighty years ago. 

That is to say, they are manufacturing all kinds of goods from 
men’s wear of the coarsest kind to men’s wear of the finest kind, 
man women’s wear of the coarsest kind to the finest kind, in one 
actory. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. You are— 

Mr. WALKER. Iwould like to talk a little, if the gentleman 
will permit. 

3 CRAIN of Texas. Lou are giving the reason why they are 
cheaper. 

Mr. WALKER. Iwill give you the reasons if you will allow me. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Certainly I will. 

Mr. WALKER. That is the system of manufacture in Great 
Britain. They can not begin to manufacture as cheaply there, 
under that system, hour for hour, in what they produce, and this 
is true in many other things. Therefore that system is a protec- 
tion to us in country to a very large extent. Here the fac- 
tories run on one thing—one shoe. You would be surprised, if 
you are not familiar with it, to know how many different factories 
what you find in a retail shoe store comes from. I presume every 
style of shoe you would see comes from a different factory; and 
for that reason they are made a great deal cheaper here than 
they can be made in England. Now, then, if the gentleman will 
give me his attention. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I am listening to you very closely. 

Mr. WALKER. If we run factories as they do in England; if 
we were manufacturing eve by precisely the same process 
as they are, we should need more protection than we now have. 
If we took off the tariff and opened our market to England the 
would immediately adopt our system of making each style in a dif- 
ferent factory, very largely so, for our market, and our wages 
for our laborers would have to come down to the same wages 
that they pay or they would sell every boot and shoe to us and 
close up every factory in this country. Have I made that clear? 

Mr. RAIN of Texas. From your standpoint, yes. 

Mr. WALKER. I would make the whole question of protec- 
tion clear, and if I have failed to do so it is because I have felt 
under tremendous pressure for occupying the time of the House to 
such an unreasonable length. Still, I want to go a little further, 
as the matter has been called to my attention by the gentleman. 


E; 


Å 


Total increase for the 
years given over ten 
years previous ........|.......... 7, 463, 608 | 8,078, 424 | 12,339,874 | 4,678,115 
— — 


Again, we practically have all raw material free for goods to 
export, as all duties that have been paid on any articles entering 
into goods exported are returned to exporter. 

By the above table it is seen that in the year 1850 we exported 
cotton goods. I want to call particular attention to this, and I 
hope my friend from Texas will notice these figures, because 
they are very in terosting. In 1860 we exported per capita of all 
cotton goods, of boots and shoes, of sole leather and upper leather, 
and all other sorts of leather, 24 cents per capita more than in 
1850. In 1870, of course, we exported nothing, because of infla- 
tion and disturbed financial conditions. In 1880 we exported 24 
cents in value per capita more than in 1870. In 1890 we exported 
ony 7 cents per capita more than in 1880. 

ow, will the free traders tell us why, if we exported of cotton 
goods, boots and shoes, sole leather, upper leather, and all made 
with free raw material from the beginning to the end, the in- 
crease has gone down from 24 cents per capita in 1860 to 7 cents 
a head, what reason haye you to think with our labor cost twice 
thatof land, why, Isay, do you think we can take the markets 
of the world” on woolen goods with free wool? Can you give me 
any good reason for the faith that is in you? 

r. CRAIN of Texas. Do you want an answer? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The reason why there was such a de- 
crease was because the manufacturers, anticipating the high rate 
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of tariff fixed by the McKinley bill, and knowing that the prices 


at home would be largely increased by the operations of that bill, 
kept their goods at home for sale. ` 
r. WALKER. I hope the soporte got it all. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. He got it. 

Mr. WALKER. That is a fair sample, with all due deference 
to the gentleman, of the absolute, dense ignorance, black even to 
midnight [laughter], of free traders concerning manufacturing 
and trade conditions and of the utter worthlessness of all this free- 
trade talk. ughter.] Leather! Boots and shoes! Higher! 
Leather and boots and shoes never were so cheap since the sun 
shone or water ran. They are cheaper since the McKinley bill 
wentinto operation than ever,and everybody knows that is true, 
excepti trade politicians. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. From free hides. 

Mr. WALKER. We have had free hides ever since 1872. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, they are coming in more and more. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. No, sir; what nonsense! One thing, andthe 
only thing, that hinders us from taking the export markets is 
our higher wages. Now, Mr. Chairman, since they have waked 
me up again I am going to discuss a little the question of our 
foreign trade. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. If your statement be correct, why do 
you not repeal the McKinley tariff? 

Mr. WALKER. For the reasons that I have given twenty 
times, and I wish you would not ask me to give them again. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KILGORE). The gentlemanfrom Texas 
is out of order. Thegentlemanfrom Massachusetts[Mr.WALKER] 
has the floor. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The gentleman from Massachusetts al- 
lowed me to ask him a question. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I intended to give him 
the floor to ask a question, but I did not expect the same ques- 
tion so many times. If there is anybody at fault in this case itis 
I and not my friend from Texas Ar. CRAIN]. 

The following tables are a remarkable exhibit. They show 
that the increase in manufacturing in the woolen industry with 
a heavy duty on wool, is igo? much greater than in the cotton 
industry with free cotton. In fact,they show that the free-trade 
theory is absolutely wrong, that it is not supported by a single 
fact inthe economic history of this country, or any other country. 
From 1860 the increase of woolen goods was about 99 per cent per 
capita. From 1860 to 1870, under trials such as few countries have 
seen, it increased more than three and a half times as much as 
from 1850 to 1860—$3.55 a head. - Under the terrible strain of re- 
sumption, between 1870 and 1880, it increased as much as from 
1850 to 1860 under a free-trade tariff—99 cents a head—while un- 
der normal conditions, from 1880 to 1890, under a protective tariff 
that has been reduced by the McKinley bill, as I have shown, 
nearly 30 per cent on imports, the woolen trade increased 
nearly twice as much as in the decade from 1870 to 1880, and half 
as much as between 1860 and 1870: 


| 1850-1800. 1860-1870. | 1870-1880. | 1880-1890. 


CARPETS. 
Increase in number of estab- 


a PET RIO ET SETE A RADARA —20 
aea in number hands em- aa 
tay soe OP RS ey pte NS lad Pe 1 
Tital, product: 5 
Increase in ten years #16, 008, 697 
Increase per capita in ten 
VORTEC a 20. 252 
HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 
Increase in number of estab- 
Rise ts a r 5k AE A E NES 448 
Increase in number hands em- 
((/ ( EELS EEA E RO 34,119 
Total product: 
Increase in ten years 237, 470, 215 
Increase per capita in ten 
T $0. 598 
WOOLEN GOODS. 
Increase in number of estab- 
lishments 202-05 os —901 —678 
Increase in number hands em- 
ployed A EEIE ANI AEAN 6,451 7,116 
Total product: 
Increase in ten years $5, 201, 363 | $26, 993, 894 
Increase per capita in ten 
(( 80. 103 — 0. 431 


WORSTED GOODS. 


Increase in number of estab- 
lishments 
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Table showing increase in number of establishments 
etc., for periods of ten years, etc.—Continued. 


„ number of hands employed, 


Increase in ten y: . $45, 644,710 
Increase per capita in ten 
. ͤ ͤ ͤ LT LATE ̃ 0. 727 
FELT GOODS. 
Increase in number of estab- 
Do, | De cape ̃—o⅝Uͤcrmẽ ß A DeSean 8 
Increase in number of hands 
GGP 72 
product: 
nnen #1, 035, 116 
Increase per capita in ten 
Fp pe eR A RAE TL Spey Ba Rn ES att Pel an Ler 0,01 
WOOL HATS. 
Increase in number of estab- 
TORINO MTAA SE R SA SIS EA A e N RA E —11 
in number of hands 
E EE SSeS OS (es ee es Poder — 1,878 
Total product 
PTT 88, 186, 648 
Increase per capita in ten 
c c ⁰˙ a D ER PRAE 0.05 
TOTAL. 
Increase in number of estab- 
pe ea ae 906 —186 
crease in number of hands 
employed 41, 698 59, 475 
product in ten 
8 — enn ae , 074, O87 |3111, 978, 196 
uct capita 
in ten years 8 ä 80. 90 81.788 


It must be entirely clear to all candid men that free wool can 
not by any possibility aid our manufacturers of woolen goods to 
secure ‘‘the markets of the world ” to any greater extent than 
our free cotton has enabled our manufacturers of cotton goods to 


secure the markets of the world,” or our free hides have en- 
abled our manufacturers of boots and shoes to secure the mar- 
kets of the world.” 

The item of cost in cotton goods, boots, and shoes or in leather 
that prevents us from exporting them is not the material from 
which they are made, but because the labor cost in our goods 
which is from one-half as high again to three times as high as 
in European countries. 


Cotton manufacturing. 


Increase in number of estab- 
lishments in each ten years.. 

Increase in number hands in 
each ten years 

Increase of total product in 
each ten 


PN A ( 


The cotton industry increased 61.3 per cent per capita over the 
wools from 1850 to 1860; the woolen industry increased 121.5 per 


cent per capita over the cotton from 1860 to 1870; the woolen in- 
dustry increased 48.5 cent per capita over the cotton from 


1870 to 1880; the woolen industry increased 94.2 per cent per 
capita over the cotton from 1880 to 1890, with heavy duties on 
wool and nhne on cotton. 


Statistics of all branches of cotton manufacture, 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880. 


*Includes 2,115 officers and clerks whose salaries were not reported under 


the amount of wages paid. 
+ Estimated. 


Statistics of all branches of wool manufacture. 
(Census years 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890.) 


Year and branch of industry. 


Worsted goods 
Fei A 


(@) The foregoing statement for 1880. 5 to bata er} worsted — does not take into account a quanti 
made 70 establishments, which consumed materials 
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Wool consumed in the manu- 


ot 
ued at $37,227,741. 
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Gold premium 
ae, | percent | gaam 
um. was 
uty of 1 
47.0 = 43.1 | 1871—50.8 
212.3 =240.6 | 1872—49.0 
118.3 50.6 | 1873—39.5 
81.4 119.5 1874=38.6 
46.4 = 88.2 | 1875—42.3 
39.2 = 83.6 | 1876—42.0 
41.0 = 87.5 | 1877—31.9 
41.0 = 8.6 | 1878—28.2 
16.6 = 58.8 | 1879—29.0 


From 1862 to 1870 the average duty was 87.5. 

It will be seen by the in the wool and cotton table and 
on the tariff that this tically tremendous increase in duties 
during the nine yearsfrom 1862 to 1870 had a tremendous effect 
in developing the industries of the country, followed of course 

the depression of business from 1870 to 1880, during resump- 
m of specie payments, such as always follows such extravagant 
inflation. The average duty during the period from 1860 to 1870 
was 87.5, and,as I have 45 the woolen industry during that 
iod increased three and a half fold, and the cotton industry 
eee half as much again as between 1880 and 1890. These 
manufacturing industries were practically brought snto being 
under the emborgo of the war of 1812. 

Mr. Chairman, a word more about foreign trade. This 
country can build up a foreign trade of millions upon millions if 
you will only give us the same mail facilities and the same 
steamship faciliti from our ports to South American and other 
ports that the English haye. Give us those facilities and we 
will build upa trade of millions. We can not do itin staples. 
We can not do it on things that come, as staple goods do, in com- 
petition with what is largely made in England. But—and I 
want gentlemen to give their attention to this—a le like 
ours, whose plane of consumption is three times as h as that 
of England even, and eight times as high as that of the rest of 
the world—the economic wants of such a people, their tastes, 
their demands, are all upon that high plane, and they demand 
styles and kinds and qualities of goods that are not salable in 
large quantities except in their own country. 

Now, the surplus of our factories, of goods of that character 
we can export to the amount of millions of dollars if you will 
only give us a chance. That is, we can sell them in small lots 
all 8 the vorig, a little in one place and a little in deg 
place, but in the aggregate amounting to a vast sum. That is, 
we can do it if you will give us a fair chance to do it. This is 
illustrated by sewing machines, by revolving firearms, by boot 
and shoe machinery, and by allour agricultural machinery. We 
exported those things until we had educated the foreigners to 
use them, and then they built their own factories, and they have 
been taking away from us, one year one thing and another year 
another thing. À 

However, we keep ahead of them. As they take one thing 
from us we develop another in our protected factories, and our 
foreign trade, promoted in this way, will continue to increase 
year ty year if you will keep up this n protection. Here 
Is a watch. I am so constituted that I can go without as well as 
anyone, but if I have a thing I want the best. ing the war 
Thad a watch that did not keep good time, and I would wake 
and get to thinking about my business, whether that watc 
had stopped or not, and it caused me a t deal of worry, so I 
said “I will have the best watch there is made,” and I paid for 
this ad eg watch, including the heavy premium on gold 


=, nearly 8 E 
Mr. SCOTT. Why did not you patronize an American watch- 


maker, Nox hter. 

Mr. W. LEER. y dear man, there were no such watches 
made in this country at that time. That is the reason. Now, 
let me say to my friend from Illinois [Mr. Scorr 

x OP S of Illinois(interposing). I want to state tothe 
tleman from Massachusetts that under the protective tariff 

Ww, since he purchased that foreign-made watch, we have es- 
aia i my district thẹ largest watch factory in the world. 

ughter. 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, my good friend, do not make my speech. 


It is poor enough, I know, and I do not want you todig under it. 
[Laughter.] en my friend from Illinois . HOPEINS] sees 


a good thing he wants to go for it at once. 


Mr. DAVIS. Out in our country some of the people that pay 
this tariff upon watches and other things are so poor that they 
do not wear gold watches, > 

Mr. W. Now, that is not greatly to the gentleman's 
credit. That is not serious discussion of a great question in the 
United States House of Representatives. [Laughter]. Let me say 
to you, gentlemen, that by means of the “duplicate system,” an 
American invention, though not a patentable invention at all, we 
have so broadened this watch business that you can buy now for 
$100 an American-made watch that is better than this hiss Jur- 
gensen watch was ever represented to be. ; 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Let me ask the gentleman whether it is 
not true that two of those American watch factories were run- 
ning at the very time he bought that watch of his, if he bought 
it during the war, and that one of those factories was in Massa- 
Mr. WAL Oh, th hine 

* KER. they were running; justassewing-machi 
sc Se and reaper and mower factories were running, but had 
0 gun. 

r. SCOTT. But you said that they were not running at all. 

Mr. WALKER. Not at all. I say now that, economically, 
they were not running. [Laughter.| What I mean to say is 
that watches of this kind were not made in this country at that 
time. I did not mean to say that no watches were e.. Any 
gentleman who says that watches of this kind were made here 
at the time when I bought this watch simply shows that he 
does not know what he is about.. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROCKWELL. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, dolet me have a little of my own time. 
i. 1 let me repeat that at the time to which I re- 

er, when I ht this watch, watches of its kind were notmade 
here at all. There were watches made at Waltham, and subse- 
quently at Elgin, but not of this quality. I know all about this 


watch business. [Laughter.] 
Mr. ROCKWELL The reason I asked the question was be- 


cause I bought my first watch at that same time, during the 
war, and it kept just as good time and was just as good a watch 
as any foreign one. 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, I understand. That is the way they all 
do. Every woman’s baby is the handsomest. [Laughter.] Now, 
I say, gentlemen, that by adopting the duplicate system we have 
so cheapened the man ture that you can buy for $10 a watch 
that is better, that keeps better time, and wears longer than an 
imported watch for which you had to pay $40 when we first be- 

to make them in this country, and it all comes from Amer- 
ican inventiveness. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Not from the tariff? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALKER. The point is, that they could take the Wal- 
tham machinery or the in machinery over to Switzerland to- 
day and set it up there and work with cheap labor and-run out 
every watch factory in this coun My friend from Texas $ 
CRAIN] says, let them do it; my friend from West Virginia [Mr. 
. —. says, let them do it; my friend from Georgia [Mr. Liv- 
INGSTON] says, let them do it. you Democrats say, let them 
do it, and let the American watchmakers and all other American 
mechanics go out and starve or work for wages, I 
say, no, never. 

will print the rest of my remarks, which will largely deal 
with the silver question, for the free coinage of silver is twin 
brother to free trade, as free trade was twin brother to slavery 
durfhg the days of slavery. Ninety-five per cent of the men in 
the country in favor of free trade are also in favor of the free 
coinage of silver, and the otherdS cent have butsmall influence 
in directing the councils of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Chairman, never before was such a spectacle presented on 
the floor of this House as is presented 1 who claim 
to speak for the Democrats from New England. ey declare, 
in terms that can not be misunderstood or explained away; that 


each one of them, excepting O'NEIL of Massachusetts, ho his 
seat by mi the public. 
It looks to me as though the order now before us was by 


the Committee on Rules for the sole purpose of providing the 
means of continuing their course. his House can neyer be 
brought to a vote on the bill for the free coinage of silver on that 
order, as every man on that committee and on this floor knows. 
Itappears to be framed with the express pu: of preventing a 
vote and concealing the rottenness of the Democratic party on 
the 8 of sound money by preventing the Democrats in 
this House from repeating such votes as they gave in the Fifty- 
first Co just before the national election. 

It rarely, if ever, happens that all the representatives of a great 
party are perfectly united upon any great question. The Demo- 
erats in the Senate and House of the Fifty-first Congress were 
as nearly a unit intheir determination to secure the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver, as shown by their speeches and votes, 
as upon other great questions. 
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The Republicans were, and now are, equally solid against free 
coinage. Itwas made equally clear in the last Congress that the 
Republicans were ready to make any concession that could be 
safely made in raat da silver to be used as a basis for money. 
This they did in the law of July 14, 1890, which blocked the 
Democratic party from degrading our monetary system to the 
silver measure of value. That afew Republicans are in favor of 
the free coinage of silver, and some Democrats are opposed to it, 
does not change the fact. It is boyong dispute that the Demo- 
cratic party is now and has been in favor of cheap money, and 
the Republican arty in favor of sound money, since the Demo- 
cratic ty, in its national platform of 1876, resolved against the 
Republican resumption act; and it was conspicuously so in the 


first session of thedast Gon gT 

Let us see exactly what the record of the Democratic party on 
the silver question in the Fifty-first Congress was. This party 
that contains every Anglomaniac in the country; that contains 
every man in the country who gloats over every industrial fail- 
ure in this country and rejoices at every industrial advantage 
gained over it by English manufacturers; that contains ever 
man who glories in the success of every lie written by alien ed- 
itor enemies of our country, who are writing down our institu- 
tions, our laws, and our statesmen, in the traitor proe of a whilom 
traitor city on our Atlantic seaboard that was held down by Union 
soldiers during the late unpleasantness, and their allies in Boston 
political dudedom. 

In the Fifty-first Congress there were 155 Democrats and 177 
Republicans. Letussee whatrecord the Democrats made in the 
crucial vote on silver. 

On June 5, 1890, upon the motion of Mr. BLAND of Missouri 
to recommit. the Windom bill (which provided for the use of sil- 
ver bullion by silver certificates and stopped the coinage of silver 
dollars) with instructions to“ report back a bill for the free coin- 
age of silver,” only 12, or less than 8 per cent, of the Democratic 
members voted against free coinage; not a single leader of the 
Democratic. party voted against it. Every Democratic leader 
who spoke at all advocated free co —CRISP, MILLS, BLOUNT, 
MOMIL1IN, and soon to the end of the chapter. Only 12, or less 
than 7 per cent of the 8 voted for this ee 
measure, and not a Republican leader among them. Finally the 
Windom bill passed the House and was sent to the Senate. The 
Windom bill was drawn up, recommended by the Secretary, re- 
ported by the Coinage Committee, and advocated upon the floor 
of the House, not as embod a fixed policy, but as having this 
one virtue and that only, viz, that it would allow silver to be tem- 
porarily and safely pone f as the basis of money, until further de- 
velopments as to the economic future of silver; but still more 
upon the ground that it would stop the coinage of the 70-cent 

LAND buzzard dollar; not a Democrat voting to stop free coin- 
age after one year by that bill. 

On June 17 the Senate substituted a bill ‘‘for the free coinage 
of silver” for the Windom bill, every Democrat in the Senate 
voting for the free 8 of silver, pg three, GRAY of Del- 
aware, MCPHERSON of New Jersey, and WILSON of Maryland. 
In the Senate the oratory of Democratic leaders for free coinage 
filled hundreds of es of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as did 
that of the Democratic leaders of the House. 

On the vote in the House, on June 25, rejecting the Senate free- 
coinage bill, the Republicans voted to reject it and the Damo- 
crats for free coinage, in about the same proportion as on June 
5. Every Democratic leader who voted, in the House or Senate, 
voted to debase our money to the silver standard of value. Let 
me name a few in this galaxy of gallant leaders of the Democracy: 
Speer CRISP, every Democratic ex-candidate for Speaker, Mo- 

of Tennessee, MILLS of Texas, the most gallant and Quix- 
otic of the whole silver band; SPRINGER of Illinois, chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means; HOLMAN of Indiana, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations; HATCH of Missouri, 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture; BYNUM of Indiana, 
CATCHINGS of Latent “de TURNER of Georgia, RICHARDSON of 
Tennessee, BLOUNT of rgia, DOCKERY of Missouri, BRECKIN- 
RIDGE of Kentucky, BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. These New 
England Mugwumps knew as well in 1890 as they know now that 
ke — Democratic leaders were unanimous for the free coinage of 

ver. 

There was not a ray of hops of deliverance from a fatal depre- 
ciation of our money to a silver standard, and the demonetiza- 
tion of gold to a commodity, from the action of the Democratic 
party, and these Mugwumps knew it during the campaign of 

890 as well as they know it now, when they beg the Republicans 
to assist them outof their dilemma and saye them from exposure 
and disgrace at home. 

Never was a more conclusive confession made by any body of 
men that what I have said is true than that made by the Mug- 
wumps, and also that they hold their seatsin this House by mis- 
leading their constituents as to the position of the Democratic 


party on a question of great moment. When they frankly tell 
the truth to this House, as they do in saying that not one of them, 
ox any other Democrat, from New England, will be elected to the 
Fifty-third Congress it the Democratic majority passes a bill for 
the free coinage of silver, they say with double emphasis that 
they would not now be members had not their constituents 
been grossly deceived. Is this arraignment too severe? If 
it is, I will gladly change it. I prefer to say pleasant things, 
buttruth is truth. The great Reformer of nad pede ago said 
words of great severity of men who were the leaders of society, 
morality, of benevolence, and of religion, whose character by the 
then standards was as high as that of the Boston Mugwumps. 

If their constituents will relegate these young men and every 
other New England Democrat to private life, if this House, Demo- 
cratic 3 to 1, passes a bill for the free coinage of silver, by Demo- 
cratic votes as they are going to do, why will they thus fail of a 
reélection? 

Will any of these fourteen men speak and give a reason? Do 
they claim that the voters in Massachusetts have changed their 
principles between 1890 and 1892? If the voters of Massachu- 
setts had been told the truth as to the principles and votes of the 
Democratic party in 1890 on the silver question, and were satis- 
fied with the action of that party on that question in 1890, and 
elected these young men to Congress to represent those princi- 

les in 1890, why will the same voters set the seal of their con- 

emnation on the Democratic party in 1892 for voting precisely 
the same way on the silver question in 1892, without variableness 
or shadow of turning, that they did in 1890? 

The citizens of Massachusetts are not thus fickle. They are 
notpoltroons. They never desert their yp Seay ee They follow 
their principles in their own party or into the opposite party 
or into independent party action. The constituents of these men 
now know that they were thoroughly cheated and deceived as to 
facts on the McKinley bill by these same free-trade pretended 
tariff reformers, which alone would consign these Congressmen 
to private life, and if such false statements as to the Democratic 
position and action on the free-coinage question in 1890 is also 
thoroughly exposed these Congressmen know their disgrace will 
be complete. 

This fact is peculiarly conspicuous in the case of the two Massa- 
chusetts Mugwumps who bound themselves by an oath, in order to 
secure their seats in this body, that they would never, no, never, 
under any circumstances, vote for a man for Speaker who was in 
favor of the free coinage of silver, only to break this promise in the 
most conspicuous position their native modesty and profuse use 
of printer’s ink could secure for them, by voting thirty-two times 
for the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILLS], one of the most de- 
termined, PREDAT EH, gressive fighters for free coinage of 
silver in the Fifty-first Congress, and this without the slightest 
hint from him that he would do any other thing than work night 
and day, in season and out of season, in the most effective way 
he could devise, for free trade and free silver, and that by de- 
laying to pass the free-silver bill until December, 1892, for the 
distinct porpora of allowing free-trade Mugwumps a chance 
to again mislead the people in their districts, until after the fall 
elections. But what are promises or oaths to monomaniacs 
on free trade? They eat free trade, drink free trade, sleep free 
trade, keep their word or break it for free trade. The ton 
Mugwumps patronize English tailors, that mey may be ‘‘so Eng- 
lish, ye know.” Let me read a dispatch to the Boston papers, 
dated New York, February 16: 

A TRUNK WELL FILLED—IT CONTAINED SUITS FOR HARVARD MEN AND 
OTHERS. 
[Special dispatch to the Boston Journal.] 
NEW YORK, February 16. 

The dispute between the regular customs tors and the special Treas- 
ury agents as to jurisdiction over the tin tr seized from a passenger by 
the Teutonic last week is still unsettled. An examination of the contents of 
the trunk to-day disclosed fourteen full suits of clothes, fourteen extra pairs 
of trousers, four sack coats, one dress suit, six overcoats, and two waistcoats. 
All these garments bore the label of Poole, the London tailor. 

There were also cards bearing the name and measure of each customer, 
together with the price and samples of the goods, Among the names were 
those of Harvard professors and students, and many Boston and Lowell 
men. . 

How these emasculated Americans enjoy these English clothes! 

The flower and flavor of what Boston Mugwum litics is 
most conspicuous for is high intellectual culture and the lack of 
common sense and accuracy ofstatement. Belonging to the Dem- 
ocratic party is the fad with Boston nice young men, not for princi- 

le. They go into it as officers, not as white men enl to of- 

cer colored soldiers in the „late unpleasantness, but for quite 
different reasons.” They are not au fait in Boston clubs unless 


they talk free trade and mix in Democratic politics. And what 
do Mugwumps ask the Republicans in the House todo? Stripped 
of all subterfuge and gloss, revealed in its native ugliness, what 
is it? They ask the Republicans in this House to assist them to 
They ask us to assist 


perpetrate the deception a second time. 
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them inagain misleading their constituents, not only that they 
may again lead the voter out of a true expression of his wishes 
on the 1 50 question, but that DAVID BENNETT HILL may be 
seated in the Presidential chair toapprove a bill for the free coin- 
age of silver passen by the Fifty-third Congress, Democrats on 
this floor boldly tell us the people of this country will elect an 
honest Republican in 1892 to fill the Presidential chair and veto 
a free-coinage bill after March 4, 1893, if the Democratic ma- 
jority in this House are not prevented from acting their will. 

The Mugwumps ask us Republicans to certify as truth what 
we know and they know to be a lie, viz, that the Democratic 
majority of 3 to 1 in the House do not wish to pass a free-coinage 
bill, and that in order that these New England Democrats may 
defeat Republican Congressmen and the national Republican 
Presidential candidate in this year of our Lord 1892. f 

Here it is, a plump and square admission of artifice by this 
efigy of Puritan John Harvard. It sasan effect: [f we do not 
continue to mislead the people of New England and the country 
and put off the free-coinage bill until we can elect DAVE HILL, 
we shall not get DAVE HILL into the Presidential chair and we 
shall not get free coinage of silver and we Mugwumps shall not 
get back to the Fifty-third Congress. 

Hear them, to a correspondent: 


Post, January 8, 1892. 


Ts it to be a silver bill or a force bill? A group of Congressmen were gath- 
ered on the floor of the House before the hour of assemb and were dis- 
cussing the outlook. In the group were Representatives 
HOAR of Massachusetts. Representative WILLIAMS began the talk: There 
are fourteen Democrats in this House, said Mr. WILLIAMS, “from New Eng- 
land, but there will not be one in the next House if a free-silver bill 
this peer dpe excepting possibly Mr. O'NEIL of husetts. I never 
heard such revolutionary sentiments as were expressed by Democrats, and 
men of national prominence, too, while I was at home in Massachusetts 

uring the t two weeks.” 

The Southern and Western men listened with ears wide open to this talk. 

Representative MCKINNEY’S words were still more interesting. 

I tell you what it is,” he said, if you pass a free-silver bill it means a 
force bill in the next Congress as sure as I am living.” 

“There is another point,” said Representative Hoar. “If you give Presi- 
dent Harrison an opportunity to veto a free-silver bill he will make the veto 
message, and it make Harrison the next President of the United States.“ 


When the Mugwumps first reached Washington they modestly 
but firmly assumed here, as at home, their natural position as 
mentors and guides to the Democratic party, and they have 
maintained it undisputed to the present time—in the columns of 
the Mugwump Boston press. 

Hear what the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
says of himself and of his achievements; but before reading the ex- 
tracts, let me say to the gentleman from Massachusetts that there 
was a Committee on Coinage, Weighis, and Measures in the Fifty- 
first Congress, strange as that may seem to him. In that Congress 
the committee had public meetings in which to listen tocitizens 
and experts, and private meetings for discussion. I never heard 
that the Massachusetts member of that committee in the last 
Congress ever had the sayings and doings of its members reported 
to the Boston papers in order to emphasize his zeal or the zeal of 
the Democratic party for free silver coinage. 

The Speaker very properly, tocarry out his views, made up the 
Coinage Committee of this Congress by putting the most deter- 
mined fighter for free coinage among the Democrats, next to 
Mr. MILLS, at the head of the Coinage Committee, and violated all 

recedents and snubbed the Republican party in this House for its 
RS to sound money by putting the most determined fighter 
for free coinage there was in the little band of free-coinage Re- 
publicans at the headof the Republicans on thatcommittee who 
misrepresented the Republican party on that question on ths floor 
of the House. I consider it one of the highest compliments I 
have received since I began my service here that the head of the 
silverinterest in Washington, the venerable patriarch Senator 
from Nevada, should reveal the fact that he thought it neces- 
sary to assist in the councils of the Democratic party, and there- 
fore requested Speaker CRISP not to Var dere me to & piace on 
the Coinage Committee. I wish to thank the Speaker, whom I 
personally esteem, in behalf of the citizens of Massachusetts, for 
iving a distinguished Mugwump a place on the Committee on 
inage, 5 510 ts, and Measures, and to assure the Speaker that 
if what this Mugwump says of himself in the Boston newspapers 
is true, his success will ever keep the memory of Speaker CRISP 
green and fragrant in the hills and valleys of grand old Massa- 
chusetts. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts himself [Mr. WILLIAMS] has 
given the factsof the first meeting of the Coinage Committee, how 

r. PIERCE’S resolution was firstspoken to by Mr. KILGORE, who 
pronoma no action on it; then Mr. BARTINE, who agreed with 

r. KILGORE; then Mr. EPES agreed with those two; then Mr. 
WILLIAMS of Illinois with the three, all for free coinage of 
silver, then Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts, who with 
every other member on the Coinage Committee, including Mr. 
PIERCE himself. Now, listen to how these Mugwumps fly and 


soar. Being ethereal and never haying to alight, common clay, 
like common facts, never soils their wings: 
[Boston Herald, January 14. 1892—Special dispatch to the Boston Herald.] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1892, 
The first round in the fight over free coinage has resulted in a check for the 
tree · o men. 


Mr. GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS said to-night to the Herald correspondent, in 
describing what went on at the meeting of the committee, that as soon as 
s clerk had been selected the free-coinage members launched their resolu- 

on. 

Mr. PIERCE of Tennessee offered a resolution the moment the organization 
was completed: That it is the sense of this committee that a bill for the 
seg fae unlimited coinage of silver should be reported to the House with- 
out delay.” 

“I said to them,” added Mr. WILLIAMS, if you attempt to settle this great 
financial eee without a r it is simply ou us. Mr. PIERO 
who ini uced the resolution, said that he had no such motive. I tol 
him that I must judge of the motive by the result that would accrue. Then 
I said they had better stop and consider whether they were not injuring their 
cause.“ “Cer y.” I said to them, you will not please the members of 
Congress by doing so, and as far as the people are concerned they have 


already expressed their opinions of such methods of trea a minority.” 

“ BARTINE of Nevada at once saw the point, and admitted tit might bea 
mistake to push the thing.” 

Mr. BLAND, Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois, and Mr. PIERCE who introduced the 


the committee was packed so unfairly by Speaker 
seem to be little chance of keeping it from wrong action. 


(Herald editorial, February 21, 1892.] 
SOUND CURRENCY DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS. 

The country should not forget to note that one of the most plucky and gal- 
lant fights that have ever been made u any subject in the Congress of the 
United States is now place free-silver coinage, on the part of 
Democratic members of t body. Among those concerned in it may be 
cay cy mentioned GEORGE FREDERICK WILLIAMS and SHERMAN HOAR. 

A Republican member declares that admiration of the courage with which 
this powerful infiuence for free silver is being met by Mr. WILLLAMsis fairly 
extorted from him, and declares itto be without a precedent in Washington 
affairs. We believe the t to be to-day that no free-silver coinage is 
to pass the House of Representatives, though when that body met those who 
favored the measure were confident that it would be par through by a large 
majority. The situation furnishes a splendid illustration of what persistent, 
patriotic work will do. > 

The Boston Mugwumps seem to have gone daft over Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS’s minority report against silver Masterly document,” 
“Reveals great learning and an ability not often seen in so young a 
statesman.” Let us see. Is there any one present who as judge 
ever heard of cramming for admission tothe bar? Or are there 
those who as college professors ever scanned the examination 
paper of acollegesophomore? What do you look for? What are 
the earmarks of cribbing? Let me say right here that no man 
whosigns any ore can justly be held responsible for any single 
sentence in it. e mene oe? it and signs it for its general drift and 
argument, but not so with the man who writes it. He “gives him- 
self away” by any illogical statements or fatal admissions. That 
report is a most excellent one, sound in its rhetoric and in its 
logie— that is to say, as a general thing; but the earmarks are 
on it. 

Will the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMs] tell 
what he means when he says, on page 22: 
In a definition of money inp this patent truth appears: ‘‘Of itself 


money is an empty thing. has value only by law and not by nature, fora 
change of ent among those using itcan depreciate it entirely and ren- 
der itentirely unfit to satisfy our needs.” 


But this was not enough. He not only quotes this fundamental 
postulate of the Greenbacker and fiat-money crank, which has 
n repudiated by every standard economic writer, but hs still 
further shows his confused ideas on money by saying before that, 
on page 20: 

It should be understood that it is not the virtue of silver which makes 70 
cents pass for a dollar, but it isthe Government stamp, behind which is the 
credit of the people, the pleige of the wealth and honor of the Republic. 

There is not a flat- money advocate, Greenbacker, or Democratic 
advocate of the free coinage of silver who does not make those 
statements as fundamental in his arguments. My friend from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND], my friend from hated r. BARTINE], 
Gen. Warner, Ignatius Donnelly, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS], and every other advocate of free coinage makes those two 
statements the corner stone of his theory, and every opponentof 
fiat money and the free coinage of silver not mixed in his ideas 
repudiates them. In fact, the very opposite of the statement of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMs] is true. 

After all the struggle of every government of the world to 
give power to coinage of either gold or silver above its commer- 
cial price as a measure of value: 

First. There is not a spot on the face of the earth where silver 
is the prima and final measure of value. 

Second. Gold is the primary and ultimate measure of value in 
everything exchanged in every place in the world and the sole 
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measure of value in the most enlightened fifth of it, and silver 
is only a token money in the most enlightened fifth and a sec- 
ondary measure of value in the other four-fifths, which latter 
comprise the heathen and least civilized portion of it. s 

T Not since the world began did the coinage of gold, sil- 
ver, nickel, copper, or the stamp of a government of any country, 
or any metal used as the measure of value in the country stamo- 
ing N. ever increase by the smallest fraction the purchasing 
power of the coined or stamped metal over its commercial pur- 
chasing power before it was coined or stamped. 

Fourth. The coinage or stamping by any government of any 
metal, paper, or any other substance that is not the measure of 
value,” can in no way change the commercial price of the original 
substance or cone 2 4 755 as 1 holder of it, ex- 
ce iving the to exchange or a given quantity 
of eager i the country which is the measure of value“ in 
that country. 

Fifth. The gentleman from Massachusetts ought to know that 
there is not the slightest advantage in issuing copper, nickel, or 
silver as money over the use of paper as money in this country 
or any other gold-coining country, excepting as the commercial 
value of any one of these substances is more or less in the market 
on the day of its final redemption in gold. Each one is token 
money,” and only circulates at par because each is an order to 
its holder for that value of gold which is expressed in the stamp 
upon it. 

Wirth. The gentleman from Massachusetts ought to know that 
the words, It is the Government stamp, behind which is the 
credit of the people—the pledge of the wealth and honor of the 
Republic,” sounds better in the mouth of an advocate of fiat 
money than in the mouth of an advocate of sound money for the 
reason that The credit of the people—the pledge of the wealth 
and honor of the Government” is no more behind“ or ‘‘ pledged 
to” the redemption of or has any more efficacy in the a g 
of any coin or paper money atthe par of the “standard of value,” 
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either silver or gold, than it was to the old shinplaster of the 
Continental , or to the assignats of France, or the paper 
money ofthe Argentine Republic, or the nback of this Gov- 
ernment in the late unpleasantness,” which went down to 280 
to gold, or any other depreciated money. 

, the gentleman from Massachusetts ought to know and 
he does know, if he will consult his own mind instead of books, that 
a wedge of gold formed by the weakest man in the world, and of 
the most ugly shape, if it is of the same weight and fineness asa 
twenty-dollar gold eagle, has precisely the same purchasing 
power in every hamlet of the world as the gold eagle; and that 
the coinage of it is, and can be, only a guaranty of its weightand 
fineness, and that it has not, and no laws can make it have, any 
other advantage over it when in its uncouth shape. 3 

Furthermore, the same is true of silver where itis the measure 
of value, not token money,” or“ an order for gold.” The rough- 
est wedge of silver ever made, if of the same weight and fineness 
as that of 100 silver Mexican dollars, has the same purchasing 
power in Mexico, India, China, Japan, and in every village in 
the world as 100 Mexican dollars. 

The two ä by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WILLIAMS] which I have criticized, contain the initial 
point of the whole controversy, and notwithstanding every fact 
of experience disputes them and shows them to be untrue, and 
every fact of experience shows that the statements I have set up 
overagainstthemare true, yet they are stillasserted, by fiat money 
advocates with all the confidence of new discoveries. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] would not have been 
any further from accuracy of statement had he copied some one 
of the old statements proving the world flat and that the sun 
actually rose and set. i 

It is to be regretted that the report is marred; in fact, is robbed 
of all its power to influence those whom it was written to influ- 
ence, and becomes aweapon in their hands, by admissions of so- 
called facts that are no facts, which are fatal to its argument. 


